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Descriptive .. Population 1.953.282. Caxton, William (1475) 

Forest fires Treaty of 1955 43, 93, 198 Book, Huntington Library 

Governor, E d pay . Canals— Cayman Islands 3 

Lake, largest Chicago Drainage 119 Cayuga and Seneca Canal 

Legislature 2 Foreign net .674 Cebu Islands, Philippines 

"Marriage, divorce laws 310, 311 5 ya an 367 Celebes, Indonesia . 357, 5 

Museums, galleries .., 443-444 Sun 345, 674 — Cemeteries— 

Origin of name 201 Freight carried on ....674 Amer. ТАШ АГУ, хото 

Palace, Legion of Honor..442 Inland waterways, E ES 213 National ... i 

Population, 1850-1950. 254-255 New York Dee CH -Arlington 

-Citles, counties 266-267, 383 Sault Ste. Mar -Custer Battlefield (Mont.) im 

Presidential vote ..... -583 Canary Islands, Spalt 373, Зн Cenozoic ега... .:....:.+ 519 

Social . Ei nn 645 po Cancer— Census, U.S.— 

Taxes .. 637, American Cancer Society Agriculture С... ‚654-664 

Vigilantes... 181-182 Apportionment, Congress | ‚609 

Vital statistics . Research, 1955 181-182 'Education 1.419-483 

See also States, Runyon Memorial Fund ..488 Hospital patients 

lif. Commonwealth Club. 514  Candle-power, lighthouses . 415 Households 

'alifornia, University of— Candlemas Day ............ 124 Manufactures .. 

Libraries 4 Canoeing champions Physicians 

Jalisthenics champion; Canton Island 9! Population 

salories (foods) Canyon Diablo, Ariz.. 14955 datà .. 

alvin, John (1534), Cape Breton Island (area) Publications o 

Jambodia, Indo-Chin: Cape of Good Hope Religion 


Vital statistics. 


349-350 Cape Verde Islands 
.150 Centennial State 


Capets (French rulers 


43. 
France, agreement with x 
Capital parks, National 


U.N. member 


Center of populati 
See also Indo- Capitals— 1 

Jameroons, British 329 Foreign see specific countries Conti Adrian. Fi eration 35 

Jameroons, French 349 States, O S 200 Central America, Orgn. of x 

cM M eee i ge 

'ampbel and, N.Z. . 2 ар: e * 1 Park „ N. v.. 25 

Jampsites, New York ....223-224 _ Prager room recen ere coun: 

Canada— Statuary Hall Ceram Island (area) 
Area 322, 324 Visitors, admission of 214 Cereals (consumption) Же 
Armed forces, Loss 60.224 Carat, (mensure) e Xe 805 Cervera, Adm. Pascual ... 

5! » B 21 rate: oods) ) i 
К rbohyürates Ceuta, Africa (Spanish) .... 


Banking statisties 
5 death statistics . 


322 Cardinals, Roman Catholic 713 беу 

323 Cards, playing (odds) .... 837 “Area, population, capital .: 

be 125 5 Award 514 Cities (population) : 

y aribbean Sea— i 

Sanal (cargo traffic) ....674 Area, depth 825 DE 
4 


pital 22 T 
Cities (population) ..322, 383 DI E SES Trade, U.S: (value) 


Communist panty banned 323 Carnegie Corp. of N.Y. ....485 U.N. member . 


World Bank loan . 
Dd уе us 316, ae: c Carnegie Endowment for Chad, French. Africa. 


Do „International Peace 485 i 
Electric power F „ß 
o commissioners. DA Advancement of Teach'z 485 Chambers of Commerce— 
. Poot all, 1955 Frees Carnegie Hero Fund Comm, 485 


Freer ind indian wa d Garnesie Inat, Bitisburgh 1 — NOW Чок 
* Gold production ......328, 698 Carnegie Lust, Washington 485 gj mits Whit 
Gold reserve .. 108 Caroline Islands “108, $n 2 „Whittaker 44648) 18 


Government ..,. Carolingians 
CAT ER Storage .. Garow, Edith к. i 165, 169 УУТ PARES Bouts, 1889- T 
Nis Venuxitado (1911159: Lopate ВАСЕ Ега 1 
Ира пон pisas Бш о шо Chae | | 


Immigration: 


Толета Kaefer, Laimer dane 120 Champlain, Samuel de. .131, E 


Garlic таоце (1554) ene ee 


5 Cartoonists, noted American 960 байк 29250 A ale ET 

ЫАЛ: (valde говага тов 5.115 Charge of the Light Brigade 135 

Ay SEED pO MAR Cascade Mountains, Wash. .194 Charlemagne (800 AD) 130, 552 

ee e виа о Castle Williams Fort 244. Charles J. Eng. (1642, '49) 181 

National parks Casualties, rar Charles Ii, Eng. (1660, '64 ? 
Petroleum: produi Boer War (1899) . 189 131, 132 A 
Population Civil War, 0.5. 725 Charleston, S.C.— JE l 
Provinces ‚ Crimean War .153 Gardens . r \ 
Radios (n “Korean War t Mayor >: i 
Railroads . “Spanish-American "War Population 

Receipts expenditures 32: ‘orld War I (all nation Chatter Oak 

Reps Gepengueures 224-323. "World War II (0.5.).-...-741 ^ Chatham Islands, N.Z. 330, 0 

‘Resources, industries 316; 322 Catalina sland с... 116, 8 Checkers (champions) . 80 4 
еы Mounted Police.....324 d e i Cheese— DOT 1 
t. Lawrence Seaway 232, 318 Са Sak Aves ot E ‘Consumpti ae 

‘Social security Y “ЗК Catholic associations ption; per capita 659. 1 


Nutritive value 6355 


bway on. "du Catholic awards 514.515 
Sugar pio duction E 3 


A Catholic Churches— TETE = 
-Taxation . Headquarters 107. 108 g! umbers. 539 
Membership 25 de 35 реше melting points ...538 : 
ее also oman Ca T т аА 
urn Discoyeries, symbols 


Sun. niche in the 


Index 


Chemicals— 
Exports, 1953-54 893 
Price index (wholesale) ..772 

Chemistry— 
Associations 474, 476, 492 
Awards . 505-506, 515 
Discoveries r 537, 539 
Lalor Foundation 481 
„Progress, 1955 783 
Chesapeake, ship (1812) 134 
Chesapeake Bay, Md. 182 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge 182 
Chess champions 796, 895 
€ 340 
437 
oe 437 
Airports ‘ 179 
Art Institute 439 
Board of Trade 179, 658, 662 
Buildings, tall . 530 
Century of Prog. Exp. 142 
Community Trust 485 
Crerar Library .... 438 
Descriptive VEN ped e 178 
Fire (1871) 2; 136 
Haymarket riot (1886) 137 
Historical Society 438 


International expos., 1955 58 
Iroquois fire (1903) ..138 
LaSalle Hotel fire (1946) 143 
Lincoln Hall 438 
Lincoln Park Zoo 438 
Mayor — kid 
Midwest Stock Exch. 179, 502 
"Mileage to other cities 682-683 
Natural History Museum 438 
Newberry Library 43! 


Opera, 1955 787 
Population 269, 299, 300 
-Foreign-born .. 2081 
Postal receipts 755 
Public library ; 882 
Science & Industry Museum 439 
Shedd Aquarium .. 439 
Telephones 3 684 
World's Fair (1893) 137 
Chicago, University of— 
Libraries тэу ле Кае 445 
Oriental Institute 438-439 
Chickens— 


Consumption, per capita . 659 
Nutritive value .. 665 
Farm Income 659 

Child Health Services . 650-651 

Child Study Assn. 492, 514 

Childermas ... 724 

Children's Fund. Michisan 485 


Childress, Sarah 161, 169 

Childs Cup (rowing) 5 365 

Chile— 
Area, population, capital ..338 
Cities (population 383 
Descriptive .. ....... -338-339 
Gold Production 698 
Gold reser xe "68 
Merchant fleet 675 
Petroleum production 697 
Telephones ....- 684 
Trade, foreign ..... 339, 667 
Volcanoes E ETE TNT 
Weights, measures .......546 
World Bank loan ... 745 


China, Republic of- 
Area, population, capital . 339 
Boxer Insurrection .......138 
Cities (population) ... .. 383 
Defense Treaty ......742. 744 
Descriptive... 339-340 
Floods (1887, 1911). 137, 139 
Formosa see Formosa 
Japan wars .137, 142, 339-340 
Merchant fleet ..615 


Petroleum production. ....697 
Sugar production ..,.....691 
Tachens evacuated -..93 


Tartars conquer (1215) 130, 


Armed forces : 341 
Cities (population) 383 
Constitution adopted 151 
Descriptive 340-331 
India, pact o! t£ 181 
Korean war 340, 363 


China, Peo. Rep. of (cont'd.) 
Nations recognizing .....- 340 
Prisoner issue 89, 101, 110, 743 
Rebuffs UN. 93 
Tibet occupied (1951) 
United Nations 
-Arms embargo (1951), 148 


-Condemns "spy trial" ... 90 
-Truce proposal ... ......,98 
U.S. airmen .89, 151, 340 


U.S. bans trade (1950) . 148 

U.S. negotiation 69. 101, 110 

U.S.S.R. accord г A 
Chinese Turkestan . 
Choiseul Is., Solomons 


Christ, Jesus ......- ..129 
Christ Unity Science Church 705 
Christian era begins 128 


Christian, Letitia .. 161, 169 
Christianity legal (380 AD) 130 
Christie, John ... 1 
Christmas, Day .. 
Christmas Islan 


Christmas Islands (Br.) 331 
Christopher Awards . 514 
Chronological eras, cycles 404 
Chronology, 1955 ........89-128 


See also events 
Church of Christ, Scientist— 
Descriptive A e 
Headquarters 707, 710 
Churches 
Anglican (1558) 5 131 
Denominations, data 705-723 
Dutch, Sleepy Hollow 432 


Fast days .-..... ..719, 120 
Greek Orthodox (1054)....130 
Headquarters .......... 707-108 
Massachusetts, early .183 
Memberships ..... 705-706 
Memoranda, 1956 . 721 
Number, U. 


Protestant (history) 
-Oldest in use (Del) . 
Tall structures 
Washington, D.C. 
World Council У 
See also Religion 
Churchill, Sir Winston— 
Eisenhower meeting 131 
Election 1955 : 
On nuclear weapons....... 98 
Prime Minister .100, 143, 148 
Yalta Agreement 2:742 
Churchill Downs racing 824, 826 
Cigars, cigarettes see Tobacco 
Cincinnati, Ohio— 
Art Museum ... 436 
Buildings, tall 2 
City manager . 


Beseriptrfe „ 288 
Population 276. 299, 300 
Opera, 1955 787 


Public library ....--- 5: 
CinemaScope, first film in ..537 
Cinerama, first showing .5: 
Circles (formulas) .... 
Circuit courts, U.S. ........ 68 
Circulation, periodicals 483, 484 
Cireus fire, Hartford (1944) 43 
Circus Museum 435 
Citation's record (horse) ...825 
Cities, foreign— 

Airline distances between. cus 


Ancient, most (Iraq) . 888 
Population 383-384 
-Jewish ....- 265 
Southernmost (Chile) 339 
Tall buildings TA 


Time differences 

Cities, U.S.— 
Bank. clearings 
Buildings, tall 
Cost of living 
Farthest east, north, south 550 
Latitudes, longitudes. 547-548 
Mayors, city managers 77289 
Metropolitan areas 300-301 
Mileage tables 


Airline 777-778 
-Automobile . .681-683 
-Shipping distances ..671-673 
Murders in major ..... 305 


о: 

Newspapers, circulation 
Oldest (Fla) 
Police organizations . 
Political conventions 
Population ..... 

-Foreign-born 
-Growth. rank . 


Cities, U.S. (cont'd.) 


-Increases (100 265 
-Jewish ET. 5 265 
-Special censuses, 1955 ‚817 
-Territorial ...... 282 
Ports 669-670 


Pos: Office receipts” 
Precipitation 
Public libraries .. 


Stadiums, arenas .. ...833 
Telephones 8 684 
"Temperatures 418, 419 
"Tides E Е 425-428 
Time differences 403 
Wind velocities „ег Т 
See also specific cities 
Citizenship Day ...- 723 


Citizenship, U.S. 629. 632 
City College of N.Y., library 446 
City Hall, N.Y.C. d 233 
City managers, U.S. cities 77-79 
Civil Defense Admin. .......740 

Federal expenditures ......756 
Civil Engineers, Amer. Soc. .492 

Awards .. 1 
Civil Service Commission 49 

Employees (number) . 19 


Expenditures 5756 
Civil Service, U.S. (total) 79-80 
Civil War, U.S. (1861-65) ...136 

Appomattox Court House ..434, 

Casualties Ке 

Military. leaders А 

“Stonewall Jackson 566, 7 

Secession dates (states) .. 

Ship losses, notable 1 

Vicksburg Museum ........436 
Civilian employment, Fed, 79 
Claims Court, О.В... 
Clapper Memorial Award 
Clemens, Samuel L. (home) 185 
Clementis, Vladimir 149 
Clements Library, Mich. 
Clergy (form of address) 
Clermont (steamboat) ·. 
Cleveland, Grover (biog. 
Cleveland, Ohio— 

Buildings, tall . 


Descriptive .. 89 
Explosion (194 «43 
Foundation .. .485 
Hospital fire -141 
Mayor ....- SES 
Museums 436-437 
Population 276, 299, 300 
-Foreign-bor: .261 


Public library . 

Spitz Planetariui 

Western Reserve Soc. 
Climate, U.S. 
Climatological Service 
Cloisters, The (N.Y.C.) 
Clothing— 

Hosiery production 

Price index e 

Retail sales (value) 
Clover seed prices 
Clubs, organizations 
Coach of the Tear 
Coaching Club Amer. 


49. 817 
Oaks 820. 


Production ....- 693, 68! 
"Used producing electricity 693 


‘Admirals (active duty 
Descriptive .... 
Expenditures 
Insignia . $ 
Medals, citations „ 512 
Pay scale, allowances 726-727 
Women’s reserve (Spars) 731 
See also Armed forces, U.S. 
Cobb, John R. (records) 83. 888 
Cobras, King .. .251 
Cochin-China . s 
Cocoa Exchange, N.Y. 
Cocos Islands ... 
Code of Conduct, U.S 


Cot nsumption, per capita ..659 
'onsumption, 3i 
Prices роо рацо), 290 
Production (Brazil .. У 
U.S. imports, by country 661 
Coffee & Sugar Exch., N.Y. 492 
Colnage 2 768 
Coke production, exports . 696 


Index 


Coliseum, New York 


PET M 242 

5 Een 185 C 105 
rms 

1 S: Н. А .318 

Yugoslavia 382 


College eee Exam. Bd. 492 
Colleges and 8 


American 3-471 
Associations 492, 503 
Canadian 3 472 
Colors of leading 13-817 


8 
Degrees granted (no.) di .480. 


Endowments ....... 1-419 
Enrollment 481, 482 
-By college 4853-471 
By type “ot school . .48 
Founding dates 


Fraternities .... 
Governing officials 
Journalism, MEE (oJ, 
Junior 
Libraries 
Normal schools 
Number, by state 
Observalories 
Senior a 
Sororities 
Stadiums 
"Teachers, by col 
Teachers colleges 
Team nicknames. . 
See also Educatio: 


Collins, Floyd (1925) . 140 
Colombia 
Area, population, capital ..341 
Bogota conference (1948)..146 
Cities (population) 3609 


Coffee exports to U.S. 
Descriptive 


Gold production 98 
Me chant fleet .. 67 
Petroleum production 697 
Sugar production 691 
Telephones .. .684 
0 waterfall ...:526 
"Trade, foreign ... 341, 667 
Jolcano 22.525 
World Bank loan 745 
Colombo nations 121 
Colonia! Historical Park 533 
Colonial Williamsburg .194, 434 
Colorado 
| Admitted to Union ...176, 200 
Agriculture statistics ..654- E 
Air Force Academy 117 
Area, rank 176, 200 


Art Center, Colo. din 10 442 
Бр, "pieta statist s 


Targest 
Legislature .. 
“Marriage, divorce laws 510, 3H 
Mountains im 
5 state 

Population, 186 
ties, counties 
Presidential vote 
Social 1 
Taxes 637, 6 
Vital statistics .. ...302, 313 
See also States, 
Colorado River 
Dains, power . 
Discovered (154( 
Colorado Springs 
Colorado Territor, 


Columbia River 
Channels 
Em power 


Columbia University— 
Journalism school 
Libraries . 
Rockefeller Center 2 

Columbian Exposition (1893) 15 

Columbus, Christopher 130, 565 

Columbus bay s. 2 

5 Columbus, ‘Ohio 289. 216, 299, a 
jomets, meteors X 

Comic books lam, 

Cominform, Comintern. s 

Comino Island (areas) 321 

Commerce see Bum Trade 

Commerce, Department ul ours 

Administrative personnel . 


506, 2 


Commerce, Dept. of (cont'd.) 
Appropriations, 1956 


Code for employees. - 

Employees (number) 19 
Established .... 174 
Expenditures . 5 757 


Secretaries, 199355 
Committees, U. S. Congress 55 
Commodities— 5 

Consumption 659 

orts, imports 692, 693 

Price indexes ‚159. 771-772 

Price support program 699 

Production .. 656-660, 687-698 
Commodity Credit Corp— 

Expenditures ..... 751 

Price support program 699 
Commonwealth Club, TAI 514 
Commonwealth Fund 485 
Communist party, U. 8.— 


Arrests, trials 

Baltimore ‚149 
-Los Angeles 149 
-New York ..... 147, 149 
Hollywood figures | 141-148. 


Internal Security Act ....608 
Massachusetts bans (1980 148 
Outlawed 151 
Registration ordered 150 
Communist patty, World. 
Albania 
Bulgaria 1 
Canada outlaws . 23 
China, People's Rep. 340-341 
Comintorm, Comintern 140. HH 
Czechoslovakia 
Estonia 
Germany, East 
Greek civil war . 
Guatemala revolt 
Hungary .. 
Inter-Amer. conf. opposes 150 


International , 319 
Brussels (191) 139 
Korea, North . 363 
Latvia ...... 363 
Lithuania 364 
Mongolian People's Rep. 366 
Pakistan Bong * 326 
UNIS fice Beg 311 
Purg 

“Crsehosiovatia jm 149 
.S. S. R. (19: 150 
Rumania Es 146, 373 
San Marino . 3173 
Sinkiang 55 
Tibet i 3 
. S. S. R. pde 
Yugoslavia -382 


Comoro Islands 349 
Compass, variation of the...420 
Compensation— 
Unemployment, first (Wis.) m 
Workmen’s, N.Y. 
Composers 562-564, 8095 318 
Opera, 
Composite number 225 
Compromise of 1850 . 
Computation lab., Harvard 
Comstock Lode, Nev. .186 
Concord Museum (Mass.) 
Confederate Mem. Day... 
Confederate States of Amer. 
See also Civil War, U.S. 
Confederation, Articles of 
Confucian population, world 724 


Confucius (550 BC) .129 
Congo, Belgian sce Belgian 
Congo 
Congo, French .... .349 
Congo, Middle (Pr.) 349 
Congo River . 532 
Congregational Churches 
Headquarters 710 
History, organization. ERA 
Membership -105 
Congress, Continental 132, 170 


Congress of Industrial 
Organizations— 
Affiliated unions 
Headquarters 
Labor review, 1955 i 
Membership . 
Merger wit) 
Murray Award 
Congress, Library 
Congress, U.S.— 
Bath, First Session . 
Committees, standin; 


Congress, U.S. (conf'd.) 
First (1789) .. è 133 
House 
-Apportionment 609 


-Hall of Representatives 214 
Members 68-69 
-Rep.-at-large . 581 
-Revenue bills, originates 615 
-Shooting by Puerto Ricans 150 
Inquiries see Congressional 
inquiries 
Legisia;ion see Legislation 
Members 
Address, form of 
-Qualifications 
-Salary increases 
-Terms begin б 
Political. divisions 
Powers delegated to 
Quorum (defined) 
Senate 
-Chamber 
-Members y 
-Speech,. longest 
-Treaties ratified 
Visitors, admission о! 
Congressional inquiries— 
Dixon-Yates project 95 
Foundations 
Fulbright, stock 
Kefauver, crime 
MacArthur recall (195 
McCarthy, Sen. Jos. R. 89. 96 
Peress case PSU 97-98 
Procedure reform 
Security risks ... 
Stassen, Harold E. 
Theater inquiry 
Witnesses =<... o. * 
Zwicker, Maj. Gen. ....... 98 
Connecticut— 
Admitted to Union 177, 200 
Agriculture statistics . 654-660. 
Area, rank AT 
Birth, death statistics 
Capital 
Counties (seats. areas) 
Descriptive 
Floods, 1955 .. 
Governor, oficials, pay .. 13 
Industries Я 1 
Lake, largest 
Legislature .... 
Marriage, divorce laws 310, 311 
Population, 1790-1950 254-255 
-Cities, counties 267-268, 2 
Presidential vote . : 
Social security 645651 


3 472 
614, 615 
0-04, 


Тахеѕ 639. 641, 680 

Vital statistics .... 303.313 

See.also States, U.S. 
Censervation— 


State fish & game agencies юз 
Walton League Азага .... 


Constants, astronomical .. i 
Constellation, ship 133, 213 
Constitution party 52, 579 
Constitution, Шыр: Kon 5.133 
Constitution. State 177 
Constitution, U.S. 1614-620 
Amendments 618-620 
Procedure for 617 
Articles of Confederation. 170 
Articles, original .. PU 
Bill of Rights . 617-618 
First N (Conn.), 177 
Index to 5 6 
Origins of. E 
Preamble 61 
Ratification dates (states) 614 
States (powers) ....616, 618 
Construction— = 


Building material sales 
Contracts (index) 
Dwelling units, 1950-54 
-Average cost, 1945-54 
Employees, 1940-54 . 
Engineering prizes 
FHA investigation . 
Industry income 1 
e 
ew Yor! a program 2 3 
Permits, 1945-54 foren: Er 
Value, number 1954 315. 
See also Housing. 
foe arua Da bas 470 
price indexes 7715 
бону а TOS 


Index 


11 


Consumption (cont'd.) 


Foodstuffs +. 659 
Gasoline, by state .... 680 
Personal expenditures 772 
Salt (average) 7 696 
Contests— 
American Legion 81 
Miss America Pageant ....511 
Spelling Bee, Natl. ‚...481 
Typewriting 481 
Continental Congress ..132, 170 
Continental Divide i85, 282 


Continental Guinea (Sp.) ...374 
Continents— 
‘Altitudes (highest, lowest) 549 
Areas, dimensions ..:.....990 


Population 
7 
aterfalls A sce АЕ roh 
lontract bridge, champ. 855 
Conventions, political (sites) 609 
Cook Islands, New Zealand 


Joolidge, Calvin (biog.) .166 
Cooper Union 2 5 у) 
Cooperatives— 

Denmark naonin .343 

Farmers ‚110 


Federal Credit Unions ....691 
BS (N. V. C.) Eh 
weden ..... 

Cooperstown museums, N.Y. 431 

Copenhagen Tivoli . 788 


com. Judith ......-.—* 147 

'opper— 

Canada mine opened ......316 
Imports, 1953-54 ..692 
Mine, largest U.S. :185 
Production 695 

Copyright law, U.S. 653 


Coral Sea battle 
Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Corfu Island (area) 
Corn— = 
Chicago spot prices 
Exports, 1940-54 
Orem center receipts . 
Nutritive value -.... 
Prices, farm, 1930-55 
Prize crop ... + 
Production, 1930-54 ..- 
-By state, 1954 A122: 000 
Supply in U.S., 1915-54 . 858 
Corn Yslands (area, pop.) ...293 
Cornell University -> 432, 446 
Согон ет Se 8 188 
Cornin; ass Сеп! Е 
Coronado, Francisco (1540) . 131 
Corporations— 
"Anti-trust suit dismissed 4t 


Debt, 1920-54 ... 60 
Earnings ... coe tia 
Airlines . 

Profits by industry 

ear, 1953-5 


Ford Motor Co. 2... 
General Motors Corp 
Income, national .. 


"Taxes 
“Effect on profits .. 
-Federal law 
-U.S. revenue 
U.S. Steet Ср WS 55 
Correctional ins 
falls (1942) 144 
Corrigan, Douglas G. (1938) a 
i, Edw. J. С TN. 
Corsica 1 de (1519) 347. m 
rtes, lernant 2 
Cost of living indexes - 771-772 


ica 

‘Area, population 
Coffee to U.S. 
Descriptive 
Merchant fleet 
Revolt ... 
San Jose (р 
‘Telephones 
Volcanoes 
Weights, m. 

Copel o, Frank 

n—-. 
ces orts, imports 687, 692, 693 
ndustry HU QU а 


Seed 


Cotton Bowl games 818 
Cotton Exchange, N. 
Cotton States .... 175 
Council of Nicaea (325 AD) 129 
Council of Trent (1545) ....131 
Counties, U.S.— 


Areas, by state +. - -283-299 

County seats . 283-299 

Largest . DA ES 550 

Leading cultural .....664 
Court tennis champions ....863 
Courts— 


Arbitration, intl. (1902)...138 
International (U.N.) ‚149 
New York City . 
New York State . ar. 
United States ..........63-65 

Coverdale, Miles (1535) 134 

Cowboys, rodeo champions . 896 


Cows, milk „„ 57 
Coxey, Jacob S. (1894) 137 
Coyote State —.— 1 
Cranbrook Foundation ‚..486 
Crater, Joseph F. (1930 141 


уа, 
Crater Lake Natl. Park 190, 533 
Craters, meteoric see Meteors 
Credit— 


Associations ........493, 500 
Consumer statistics ...... 770 
Farms * 6060 
Foreign (U.S, Aid) .. 1746 
Credit Unions, Federal 651 
Creed, Americans 653 
Crerar Library ..... 438 
Crete (Greece) 352. 524 
Cricket trophy c8 a OO 
Crime— 
Arrests, by offense, sex ... 306 
Auto thefts 305. 306 
Brinks robbery (1950) ....147 
Burglarſes 305, 306 
Comic books law 471 


Electrocution, first (1890) 137 
FBI report 305, 30! 
Kefauver committee (1951) ES 


Lynchings ...—...... 07 
Mercy killings (1950) .....147 
Murders 305. 306 
Penalties, by state 307 
New York City 

Statisties, ........- -235 
-Wiretap inquiry .. 97 


Police organizations, U.S. 305 
Prison population 
Sheppard, Dr. Samuel H... 84 
Summary, 1954-58 ........3 
See also Espionage 
Crimea, U.S.S.R. FUE MEE ХУ. 
Crimean War (1853) . 135, 153 
Crippled Children Services ..650 
Criss Award 
Croatia, Yugoslavia 
Crocker Art Gallery 
Cromwell, Oliver 
Crop production 
Prices EN 
Cross-country runs, 
Crucifixion (29 AD) 
Crusades, The .. 
epe Palace, N. 


ba 

Area, population, capital 342 
Descriptive 259 
Electric power 
Gold reserve 


Havana (population) 383 
Merchant fleet 65 
Petroleum production 697 


Spanish-American War 138 
Sugar production ....342, сех 


"Telephones y 84 
Trade, U.S. (value) ..... 667 
Weights, measure: . 546 
Cube roots 544, 545 


Cubic measures D 
Cumberland. Gap Natl. Park 534 
Curacao 151. Sr 368, 524 
Curling champions, 1955 . 887 
Currency, foreign see specific 
countries (Descriptive) 
Currency, U.S.— 
Bureau of the Mint 1469 
Circulation, amount in ..765 
Foreign exchange rates ..768 
-Payment ban (1933) ...142 
Interest rates . -543 
Portraits on ... : 
Silver coinage . 
Stock of 1915-55 : 
Currier Gallery of Art. 430 


Curtiss, Glenn H. (1910) ...139 
Custer, Gen. (1876) 137, 186,188 
Custer Battlefield Mont. 186 


Custis, Martha D. 158,169 
Custis-Lee Mansion 217, 534 
Customs, U.S.— 
Courts .... -= 63: 
Duty-free imports 629 
Entrance (tonnage) +.» 670 
Receipts, 1930-55 9 


‘Travelers exemptions 316, 629 
Cycles, chronological, 1956 . 404 


Cyclones (descriptive) .....417 
Disasters see Disasters 
nem M 327, 524 
ritish proposal ........117 
Demonstrations MENT 
Greek demands 151, 327 
Riots in Turkey .......... 115 
U.N. rejects debate Ger DAT 
Cyrenaica 3 : 364 
Czars of Russia 


Czechoslovakia— 
Area, population, capital .842 
Cities (population) 22.238: 
Communists control (1948) 146 
Currency revalued (1953) 150 
Descriptive 3342-343 
Electric power son + 68! 
German occupation ..143, 343 
Hungary, cession to (1938) 143 
Masaryk, Jan (death) 146, 343 
Merchant. fleet 6 
Petroleum production 
Refugees (escapes) 
‘Telephones gt A 
U.S. citizens in (law) 
U.S. Population born in 

Czechs, noted MS 


up oe 


D.A.R. Headguarters .. 218, 493 

D-Day, World War H . 

Dad Vail regattas, : 

Dahomey, Fr. W. Africa ... 

Dairy products— E 
Consumption, per capita .659 


Exports, 1953-54 ........ 693: 
Price indexes va 771-472 
Dakota Territory .........- 200. 


Dalai Lama (1940, 1951) 143, 148 
Dallas, Texas— 

Buildings, tall 

City manager 


Fair RES 
Hall of State 


Population . 219. 299, 300 
Dalmatia, Yugoslavia .......382 
Damao, Port. India 151, 372 
Dams— 

Foreign 


Highest, largest 
United States 
-Hydroelectric power 211-213 


anes— 
English rulers ...........991 


D 


otedi onnea apa, 557 
Danish West Indies see 

Virgin Islan 
Danzig 371-372 


Merchant fleet, prewar . 648 
Dardanelles (Turkey) . 37 
Dare, уша (1587) -.131, 188 
Dartmout! 
Date Line, International 412 
Dates— 
В.С. and A.D., between ..129 
Day of week, to find 400 
Days between two 
Memorable — 
Davenport, Ia., Museum 
Davis Cup (tennis) 


Davis, Jefferson , 181, 651, 722 
Daylight saving (tine 402 
Days— : 
Between two dates 414 
Fast (chireh) 719, 720 
Holy (Greek Church). ....724 
Length ` of 


-At New York City... 
Names, origins of ... 
Public, holidays .....- 
Dayton, Ohio— 
Buildings, tall 
City manager 
Descriptive - 
Population 
De Hirsch Fund 
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Deaf, associations for the 
Dearborn, Mich., exhibits 
Death Valley, Calif. 
Deaths— 
Accidental, by typ 
Aircraft see Disasters 


Disease VARI rate) 
«Eartha M M 
Min 


е 
Motor Vibius 


..698 
303. 304, 307 
-Ages of drivers involved 682 
New ork Stat 
Notable ene 
43, 551-568, eis 
-One hundred years ago... 
ps 19558 43, T 


ane ; 


Storms, 


See ai E Casta ie, Disaster: T 
‘ugene V. (1894, 97) 137 


Шер Б 


ate, U. 
Public see Public debt 
. World War "€ U.S.) 735 
8 N 


Day . 
Decorations, military гў 
Detenders Memorial Grove 244 
Defense Department of— 
. trative personnel 
торе вод» 1956 
E: abl 


xpenditures . 
Operation Deepfreeze 55 
Secretaries, 1947-55 . 61, i 
See also Armed, forces, U.S. 

Defense, national— 


DEW 
Miu defense 


Rer rosa 3 Ё 
prae dd t i 
college 
ре Mirco , еке (statis бв). E] 


counti 
Presidenti vot 
ү, security 


-Mendota Canal .176 
. Action, pu for 52 
Democratic party— 

Campaign of 1956 . 
Convention cities ... 
National committee ....51-52 


Democratic party (cont'd.) 


Nominees ee 2) 2.581 
Symbol, origin of ........ 580 
enmark— 


Area, population, БАРЕ + 
Cities sporulation) i 


ODN 

Elec! power . 
Sold reserve 
Greenland pact, 7.5. 
Merchant 

Nordic Council . 
Noted persons . 
Rulers ........, 
Sugar production 
Telephones .. 
Trade, foreign 
U.S, citizen in 8 
i 8. . born 


о ае measures . 

World Bank loan .. 
Density— 

FT APRES De ero 6, 537 
Chemical elements 538 


Gases . 
Population, 1.8, ... 
а IBS planets . 
‘alla 
Dentistry. 
FESTER A М) 1 
Associations ....474, 
PRAE былш law 


шо, Чап. 
oe ive 


Mine (coinage) E 
Museums 


Population . 
Denver Univ. р 
made тш store Spi 

Mr n DEM 75 


ments, 
e px : 


8 mei 62, 1 12175 
ee also specific. rtments 
rod e ..282 
Depression Y- 
прды oa 


Ed DAR е George. 136 


БЕ ЕТУ (1948) 582-608 

С of oral mses d 
e — изе! 

ут Ste ial um 177 


Diomede Isl; (area) 


Dionne qui 
Dirigibleg Pets 


Disability benefits, N.Y. 228 
Disasters— 
1955 monthly summaries 89-128 
Моңы, 995 ‚91, 94, 99, 102 
5, 110, 114, 118, 127 
sions 


-India (1942) 
-Missouri, III. 5 
Earthquakes 155 955 

-Formosa (1906 m 
RIVA R. КП f 
~Portug: 

ra Fransisco (i506 

ions. 


Кок" "Tom, N, % АЙТ ИДЫ ‚139 
z Cleveland, о: 43 


1 
-Farben ‘lant (1048 
-Halifax harbor (1917) . 
-Kenvil, N. J. (1940 К 
-Los Angeles ‘nines 4537 139 
-New London, Tex. (1937 
-Port Chicago, Ae uo; 43 
-Rarítan Bay, J. 147 
-San Pranclsco ( (1916) 
-South Amboy. 47 
2 St., NV. o 1080): ‚140 


Exeter, Eni a 1887 
-London 166 5 


-China А 7 
-Europe (19 
-Johnstown, d 
-Manchuria dao) 
-Midwest (19) 


ui 
203515) 339 
Bhie K. 4198, 137) 7 14 


icanes 

-Atlantic ME (1938) . 
-Carol, E МН 1) 
-Connie, Dia 
-Galveston (1900, 18) 
-Gulf states (1926) .. 
-Fla., Miss., La. (1947 
-Jamaica, B W. I. (1951) 


e 
Vest Indies, Fla. ЛЕ 
Mines, U.S. f { 


-Brazil 648520 
-England (1992): 
-Japan (1951 
“Long ee (1950) 
Korea (1948) 
-Subway, N.Y.C. (1! 
Work 


траш, bucket d ў 
~Knickerbocker 92275 5 
“Park PL, 891) 7:132 


moe b wave, Thala us * 143 
— ‚ 88, 149 
-Japan (1 «148 
zPhilippines 140 
Voleanic erup: 

- pees tog 


(79 
рны iu 1911 
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Distances between cities— 


Caribbean-Gulf ports 673 
New York—foreign ....671-: ji 
Panama—other ро: 

San Francisco—foreign ` 925 
South American ports 673 

District of Columbia 

pr tats (high, low) 188 
Automobile statistics 674, 680 
Banking statistics 767 
Birth, death statistics 303 
Descriptive 196 
Education statistics . 479, 482 
Farm statistics ... 654 
Federal courts .. 64 
Geographic center 403 
Government, history 196 
Income, per capita 162 
Interest laws, rates 640 
Marriage, S E laws 310, n. 
Motto, flow 191 


Populition, "1600-1950 254- 255 


-Density 
-Negro Я 259 
-Sex, color (1950) . 260 
M dud 645-651 
638, 639, yc 680 
Vital statistics : 303-313 
Votin, русчага 196 
See also Washington, D.C. 
District court judges ....63-65 
Diu, Portuguese India 372 
Diving anuo! ons, 1955 886 
Division table ...... 544 
Divorce— 
Grounds for (by state) 311 
Nevada, ruling (1942) 143 
Number, rate ... 302, 312, 313 
Population statistics 257, 258 
Virgin Island law void 60 
ixie composed (1859) 136 
Dixie Handicap . ar 8: 


Dixon-Yates project 
Dodecanese Islands . 
Dogs— 


Gestation period 
Origin, breeds 
Shows, winners ..43, 796, 851 
Dollfuss, Engelbert (1934) 142 
Dom Pedro II. Brazil (1889) 137 
Dominica Island ..... 332, 524 
Dominican A c arces 
Area, population, capital ..344 
Ciudad Trujillo (pop.) ..383 
Descriptire =... 3 


Merchant fleet 

Sugar production 

Trade, U.S. (value 
Donelson, Rachel ..... 
Doolittle, James H. " 
Doud, Mamie G. . ‚168, 
Doyle, A. Conan (1806 
Draft (Selective Service) 725 
Draft riots, N.Y.C. (1863) . 


Drake, Sir Francis (1579) ..131 
Dram 8 peus Sd 543 
Drama see Theate: 

Dred Scott decision 8 8 135 
Dreyfus trial (1894) 137 
Drownings (number) 307 
Drug stores (retail sales) ...668 
Drugs (discoveries) 53 


Dry measures .. 
Ducie Is. (Pitca 


Duff IS., Solomons .......... 33 
Duck pin bowling 848-849 
Duke Endowment ... 127 
Duke VERD libraries -. 

Duke of Windsor ... 2, 318 


Duen John F., Secy. of State 

Austrian treaty 

Chinese спра 51. 955 dor 110 
Defense policies’ 90, 92, 97 
Franco conference ...... 12 
Geneva conferences 
Israeli peace plan 
UT el 
rotest on Egyp! 
SEATO 


See also Ri ADU 
Duluth, Minn. 184, 273, 300, 301 
Dumbarton Oaks N 747 

Dunkirk, battle of 44 

t de Nemours Ci 

Anti-trust suit . 

pure 25 

Hydrogen tomb 

'ogen - 
Durocher, Leo 


Duryea automobile ‚137, дч 

Dutch Church, Tarrytown 432 

Dutch Éast Indies see 
Indonesia, Republic of 


Dutch Guiana 368 
Dutch painters, noted ......561 
Duties see Tariff Acts, U.S. 

Dwyer Stakes 821 


pm 


ECA see Economic Cooperation 
Administration 

EDC (1952, 

Eads Bridge (St. Lou 


1 
Eagles (fraternal order) 486, 
142, 


Earhart, Amelia (1937). 
Earth, The— 
Axis ї 
Curvature of 
Density, mass . 
Descriptive 
Dimensions ... 
Geologic eras . 
Moon, distance ic г 
Planet 
Poles of . 
Rotation and ti 
Signs and лоро А 
Sun, distance to 
Earthquakes see Disasters 
rica, British 5 
East Afriea, Portuguese ....372 
East Indies (former) 
East-West football game ....818 
Easter Island (Chile) ..339, nae 
Easter Sunday, 1901-2100 
Eastern Orthodox Churches 
First in U.S. .. ena 


Headquarters .. 
Holy Days (Greel 
Membership 
Population, world . 
Rome, break with (1 
Easternmost town, U. S. 
Eastman House of 
Photography 
Eclipses, 1956 ... 
корне of sun ... Б 
Economic Cooperation Adm. 
British aid ends (1951) .... 
Hoffman, Paul G. (1948). 
Mutual Security replaces 1 
Ecuador— 
Agoyan waterfall 
Area, population, хары 
Cities 6 
Deseript 
Merchant fleet 
Petroleum produ: 
Telephones 
Volcanoes 
Weights, measures . 
World Bank loan .. 


Eddy, Mary Baker 710 
Eden, Sir Anthony 3535 103, 319 
Edict of Milan (313 AD) ....129 


Foundation 
Kinetoscope (1894) 
Museum 
Education— 
Adult, fund for . 
Advancement, fund ior 
Associations 
Colleges, universities. 4585471 
Degrees granted, 1953-54 ..480 
Enroliment in schools 
C 482 
-Colegés Beer Ah de 
-Elementary, high 
-Public schools 
EARMA, (public) 
nditures (public! 
State revenue 
Federal aid .. 
Foreign countr 


IHiteracy decline 482 
New York City 238 
New York State statisti ye 


are societies. .474, 
See (public) .....483 


Selective "Service and 
"Teachers 


Education (cont’ a.) 
-Numbers (by солеро) 453-471 


-Public school ( 483 
Veterans’ G.I, Bill .. «136 
White House Confereni 125 
See also Colleges and Uni- 
versities; Public schools 
Education D General...486 
Edueators, noted American 566 
Edward УШ, Eng. (1936).. 142 
Eggs— 
“Consumpbtony per capita . 659 
Nutritive value .... 665 
Prices (farm) 657 
5 by state 659 
8 League ..... 94 
Area, EOM 
Arms from Czechs 


Aswan dam project 
Cities N v. 
Descriptive 344 
Farouk ousted. (1952) ae E 
Gold reserve (1954) .... 
зае clashes 

94, 99, 106, 2». 115, 
Merchant fleet 615 


Nasser, premier ..... 166, 345 
Petroleum production: ..697 
Pyramids . 129, 519, 522 
Royal family 4 ..945 
Sphinx (2900 BC) ....129, 519 
Sudan pact 49, 


Suez Canal 


Sugar producti 69 
Sun worship (1360 BI 120 
Telephones ...... 684 
Trane foreign 345, 667 

Sd EE 16 


Eire see Ireland, Republic of 
Eisenhower, Dwight David— 
Ancestry 
AM “inspection 3 


.169 

41, 48, 111 
tom ship proposal 100, n 

Atomic weapons .. 

Benson (Secy.) supported. 130 

— — 3 1953 nn 


Bills signed 

Budget me E 
udget messa 

Cabinet 61 


gs б 
5 cancellation 101 
Draft e: 
Electoral vole. 1952 . 
Oa Dd powers 


dy 
Federal education 
Federal pay increase 
Geneva Conference . 
Highway program 92 
Heart attack ... 45, 116, 119 
8 Abilene ... 440 
“one-man p: 
"o 


Popular vote, 

5 $19- eR 554-5 
Point 4 for U.S. 
Postal bill veto . 
E DIXON trade act . 
Religion  ......... 168 
Remagen Bridge Assn. 
Becurity 


579-580 
5:793 


атата Sion. capiti 1 
rea, populatio) а) 
Descript tive А 
San Salvador 
Telephones 
ME " 
eights, measures 
World id Bank loan 
Elba Island (area) 
Election Day 
vo M OFEN 


Mayor, 
President ‘ot The U.S. 
ieee a 1789-1952 880 


- , 580, 582-608 
“Electoral vote 579. E 581 


.345 


4 Index’ 
urns nt'd. Equinoxes .. 3865 Exports, imports (cont'd.) 
V Eras— Coal, coe 803, 696 
Vote cast vs. population ..258 Christian, beginning of ..129 Coffee (U.S. imports) .661 
Electoral votes— 8 1955 CU Commodities ....... 692, 693 
Law (Constitution) ..616, 618 Corn, wheat — 6602 
President, 1789-1952. .579, 580 130. E Duty-free (travelers) .629 
Electric power Economic classes . .668 
Чуйго ST. M 211-213 225, 332 Financing ........ E 668 
еВ SC ‚1232, 316, 322 D Hr x 346 Ыг 688 
Production 5р! 
s 889 Coplon, Judith ..... 147 
Fuchs, Dr. Klaus 147 б 
Internal Security Act 608 к AES 69! 
May, Alan Nunn 149 Textiles 687, 692, 693 
Rosenbergs executed ......148 Tonnage at U.S. ports ...672 


өй юн. first (189 
Elements see Chemical 
elements 

Elevations, continental. .549-: ips 

Elizabeth 1, Eng. (1558 

Elizabeth IL of En 
Canada, U.S. ‚148 

Elizabeth, Queen. Mother 2.318 

О. 486, 4 


Арре! 63 
Emergency Detention Act. ‚..608 


8. 
Emmet, Robert 1803) 
Empire City racing . 
Empire State 


Farm, 
ОЛО АКЕ e 
Hosiery industry 
Index numbers 
abor review, 1995. 56 
anufacturing ..689, 686, 255 
Occupation groups 
GE VVV 


105 
Enderbury Island 
idowments— 
Colleges, universities. dE 


Engineering 
„ 402, 493, 497 
AW! 515-517 
Discoveries, 1955 704 
Fraternities 


Modern wonders 
1 Corps of . 


ЕА І (1558) 2.181 
Elizabeth XI see Elizabeth II 
George V (1936) ы m ED 
George v X. 318,55, 


Holidays, Tod id Englis 
Magna Ci 1215) 
MATER EM en 


Queen . 
Noted persons 
8075 nee е (1840: 
Poets Laurea! au 
Rulers .. , 551 
Slavery outlawed її)” m 


2 lish Channi 
leriot's flight (1909 
Swimmers, is. o 9550 


U 720, 7. 
норм Church see Prot- 

Ed сан nt ЖОР Church. 
Egu torial i Arii йез: О 


White, Harry Dexter, case 15 
Essex Institute, Mass. 
Estate taxes— 

Federal .. 

State 1 
Estonia 

Merchant fleet, prewar ... 

Soviet Socialist Republic HH 
Etchers, noted American 568 
Ethiopia— 

Addis Ababa (population) 383 

Area, роршаноре 5 Eu. 


Trade, U.S. value) hs 220001. 

Waterfalls .. 528 

World Bank loan 45 
Europe 


‘Area, dimensions .590 
Coal and Steel Community 

-Britain joins . rs. B0 
-Mayer, Rene, heads.. 
-Single market 
-Treaty (1950) . 
Detense Commu 
-Founded ..... Putas 
-France rejects z 
Floods, storm (2953) : 
Lakes, notable ... 
Mountain peaks -549 
Petroleum production „697 
Population 2.260 
Religious 
Rulers 

Security pact 
Sugar production . 
"Telephone statistics 
5 VEG TURIS) 


U.S. 
Waterfalls” ^ PED 
Western, Union of ..103, 151 
Evangelical Churches, 
Headquarters 
History, 5 790141 
Membership pdt 
Evening stars, 1956 . 
Events— 
A Ref 1955 
In foreign lands . 
Memorable dates 
Military, U.S. 1900-53 
One hundred years ago 
Outstanding, 195! 
Everest, Mt. 
Everglades National Park n 
Evergreen State 
Evolution— 
Geologic eras 
Scopes trial (1925) 
Excelsior Handicap .. 
Enn £e Mates б c 650% Б 
апке currence: E 4 
Excise taxe: 05 


enditures, 0.5. 
my, 1921-55 212.728, TST 
By agency, 1954-55 at 


Consumers Spersppst) 
Navy, 1940-55 3 
Хов. 1000206 2 
1789-1955 


expeditions— r 


5 
CIRY, 150, 521, 580 


Tonnage carried, U. S. 1656 
Value, 1925-54 ........ 
-By continent, country 666, 1 
See also Tarif] Acts, U.S 
and Trade 
Expositions see World's Fairs 
Express service (rail, air)...679 


pue 


F. B. I. see Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 

Fabric production 

Factors (numbers) .... 

Fahrenheit scale 

Fairs, agricultural . 

Fairs, foreign 

Falcon missile 

Falk Foundation 

Falkland Islands 

Fall, рей! (1938) 


Falis, deaths caused by . 
Famous people see Notable 
persons 

Fanning Islands ........ 

Farm Credit Administration. 890 
Appropriations, 1958 5 

Farmers’ 

Farms, U.S 
Acreage, 1850-1950 2 
Cooperatives ... 
Crop production = 
Debt, 1920-54 . 


Harum, N.Y. 


Ege production 
Employment .. 
Grain supply vis 
Haryested acreage 
Income 3rd uarie iom dn 
Income, by state .. 655 
Livestock ....... 
Loans, mortgages . 
Number, 1859. 109 
Population, 1910-58 .......261 
Prices. 


Value, 1850-1950 

Wages, 1910-54 . 

See also Agriculture 
Faroe Islands DS 
Farouk I of Egypt | 149, 345 
Fascism n taly, Spain 
Fashion Stakes ..... 
Fast Days (church) 
Fastest trips— 

Aircraft 

Around 92785 world . 

Rail 


Ships .- 


See also i 
Father ot the Ye 
Father's Day ear, m 


Consumption, 
Nutritive valies bits 


Taraf and ( 
area) 1524 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. - 
Descriptive summary 308 
Union erime rendi 
eri 
Yum E reports . 


Index 


Federal Government see 
Government, U.S. 

Federal Hall Memorial .....243 

FederalHousingAdministration— 
Expenditures 157 
Investigation » ..151 
New York Cit; ojects ..232 

Federal Power Comm. 211 

Federal Reserve 

Margin increase . 


Fels Fund ......- 
Fels Planetarium 
Fencing champions . 
Fenimore House . 
Ferguson, Miriam 
Fermi, Dr. Enrico ‚ 
Fernando Po (Spanish 
Fezzan .... 
Field, Cyrus W. 
Field Foundation 
Fifty-four, forty or fight ....135 
Figure skating. champions ..884 
Fiji Islands, ania .. 331 
Fillmore, Millard (piog.) 161 
Films see Motion Pictures 
Finance _.............. 156-169 
1767-468 
3 2 231 
„156-159 
d 568 


Finger Lakes, N.Y. ._...... 225 
Fingerprints (F.B.I. file) ...306 
Finland- 


Area, population, capital..346 
Cities population) 383 
Descriptive ...........346-347 
Electric power 12-495... 88 
Merchant fleet . ns. BT: 
Soviet concessions = 


Telephones .. 
"Trade, foreign 
U.N. member ra 
U.S. population born in.. 
World Bank loan 4745 
Finns, noted 5i 
Firearms (accidental deaths) 307 
Fires, U.S.— 
Atlantic City (1952) 
Baltimore (1904) .... 
Chelsea, Mass. (1908) 


Chicago, Ill. (1871) ......136 
Cocoanut Grove (1942) ...143 
Forest 

-Losses, causes 795 
Wisconsin (1871) .136 
Hartford circus (1944) ... 43 
Hoboken docks (1900) .....138 
Hospitals 

-Ilinois (1949) 146 
-Ohio (1929) .... -141 
Hotels 

-LaSalle (1946) 144 


“Royal, N.Y.C. (1892) 437 
-Windsor (1899) .. = 
-Winecoff (1946) 


Schools 
Camden, S.C. (1923) .... 
-Colinwood, О. (1908) ...138 


-Irogu' 5 5 
Triangle, N.Y.C. (1911) ..139 

First State . 
Fish and Fishing 
Consumption, per capita .. 
ds 3 


Fish & game commissioners.855 
Fisk, Col. James (1872) ..136 
Fitch, John (1785) 1:333, 


Five-and-ten first (1879) ....137 
Five-year Plan (U.S.S.R.) ..379 
Flag Day .............. 722, 723 


ags— 

Confederate States, Amer. 651 
Foreign see pee countries 
New York City 234 


President, U.S. . .205 

Puerto Rico .. 1196 

United States -205 
Flamingo Stakes .822 
Flaxseed— 

Prices, farm, 1930-55 . -657 

Production, 1930-55 656 


Fleischmann Foundation ... 486 
Flemish painters, noted ....561 
Flickertail State 
Flights, air see Aviation 

Flood control projects 208-213 
Floods see Disasters 


Accession ........... 201, 202 
‘Admitted to Union ..178, 200 


Area, 
Birth, 
Capital (seats, areas) 
Counties (seats, areas). 


Descriptive _......... SA 
Governor, officials, pay ...,73 
Lake, largest . 529 
Legislature ...- 7 


Marine Studios . 
Marriage,divorcelaws 310. 311 
Population, 1830-1950 .254-255 
-Cities, counties ......208, 284 
Presidential votes 
Ringling museums 
Social securit; 

Sunshine Sta‘ 


Florida Is., Solomons ....... 331 
Florida Territory ..200, 201, 202 
Flour (consumption) 659 
Flowers— 
Dutch tulip bulb 
Month, of the .. 


Rose award 66 
State Е 
Fluid measures .. .540-543 


Fly and bait casting records 854 
Flynn, Elizabeth Gurley .... 94 
Folger Shakespeare Lib. 218, 514 
Folsom, Frances ...... 164. 169 
Foods— 
Consumption 
East Germany receives 
Exports 6 
Imports . 
Nutritive vi 
Price indexes . 
Production ... 
Retail sales (value) 
Salt (average use) . 
Surplus for export . 
Foot hygiene 
Football, college— 
All-America teams ... 
Bowl games (records) 
Canadian league 
Coach of the year .. М 
Conference champions ... 


.812 
Scores, 1955 . 43, 813-817 
Stadiums .... 833 
‘Team nicknamt 817 
Trophy winners . 43 
Football, professiona! 
Champions, 1944-54 812 
Conference standings 796 
Football, soccer . 847 
Footwear producti .688 
Ford Foundation 486 
Assets . 49 
Ford Henr 


Death (1947) ch 
Motor car company (1903) .138 
-Assets .... . 49 
-Stock offer . 
-Unemployment plan 


Forefathers' Day 


Foreign aid, U.S.— 
Appropriations, 1956 2.55 
-By country, 1955 М 


Great Britain, ends 1148 
Internatl. Finance Corp. 53 


15 
Foreign aid, U.S, (cont'd.) 
Truman Doctrine (1947) ..146 
See also Foreign Operations 


Agency 

Foreign-born in U.S. ..262-263 

Foreign countries— 
Ambassadors to U.S. 
Buildings, tall i 
Canals, traffic ... 
Cemeteries, Amer. military. 737 
Cities (population) ...383-384 
Coffee exports to U.S. ...661 


Daylight saving time ....402 
Descriptive ..,....... 317-382 


Mountain peaks 
Noted persons .......556-564 
Passport regulations, U.S. 628 
Petroleum production ....697 
Ports, distances 671-673 
Postal information ... 155 
Rivers, principal . 
Sugar production 
"Telephone statistics 

"Trade, U.S. (value) . 
U.S, aid see Foreign a 
citizens in (laws) ... 
employees in 

U.S. population born in 26: 
Weights, measures 


World bank members 745 
World War I 

-Armed strength ......... 735 
-Casualties .... 1435 
-Debts owed U. 8. 35 
-Principal events .140-141 
World War II 

-Armed strength ..132 


See also ind; al 
Foreign Operations Agency— 


156 
Foreign Relations, U.S. .742-744 
Ws 743 


release of airmen 
Consulates in Cbina . 
China trade ban ... 
Colombo plan meeting 
Formosa security ... 
Geneva conference . 
German unification 
Greenland defense . 


Treaties ratified, 1955 
Treaty obligations . 
U.S.S.R. negotiation: 
Yalta controver: 
See also Chronoilog: 
Treaties, 


Formosa— 


Forrestal, U.S. S, ..91, 119 
Fort Peck Dam.209, 210, 212, 213 
Fort Randall Dam 209, 210, 213 
Fort Worth, Tex.— 
Airport 193 
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Fort Worth, Tex. ie Эсе 
тш, tall 
Mayo! oe 77 
> Population 279, 299, 


orts— 
Castle ХШ; N.Y. 


Knox, Ky. 
Lincoln, N. рак. 
McHenry, Md. .. 
Raleigh, N.C, 
Recovery, O. 
Ticonderoga, N.Y. 
Wayne, Detroit -...... 
Fortuna Island (F) 
42. 485- 35 


106. 


Foundations, trusts. 

Congressional inquir 
Four Chaplains Mem. 
Four Freedoms 
Four-H Clubs 
Fox Stakes races .. 
Fractions to decimals . 
France— 


NY. 244 


Area, 5 capital. 147 
Assembly dissolved -...... 
Bank nationalized (1945). dá 
Budget +348 
Cities . 383 
Descri 


ес . power .. 
Empires (1st, 2nd) 
ае waterfall .. 
Germ 

Civasion by, 1940 . 
-Occupation zone 
Gold reserve 
Indo-China war 
Merchant fleet 
Wessels, notable 

Napoleon I, III see Bonaparte 
садост production 


SUE 


Saar, AS 0, 122, 1425 867 
Sugar Production 2 
‘Telephones 


Territories, overs 


Franklin, Benji 

‘Advice "to Americans . 2 
Autobiog. Huntington Lib. n 
9 ion of Independ. 


Freedom House 
А Freedom of the wed 
Constitution, 
Established 1435 
La m 57 (c 
peec! 
reedom, Status of (Са 
‘Freedoms Е Found. awa 
Freedom: 


Four 
у. ES 157 БЕ Art 
EFIE é atistios— 


Index 
French India (former) 356 
French and Indian War ....132 


French Indo-China see Indo- 

China. Associated. States 595 
French Morocco 
French, noted . 


French Oceania 350 
French Somaliland 349 
French Sudan; " 349 
French West Africa .. 349 

World Bank loan 145 
Frick Collection 244 
Frick Educational Comm. . .486 
Frick, Ford ©. 806 
Friendly Islands, Oceanía . 331 


Friends (Quakers) Санаа 
Headquarters . -107 


Membership ‚106 
Erite et Medal 'engineering) 515 
Apple prices (farm) 657 


Consumption, per capita 659 


Exports, imports 692, 
Nutritive values 99 
Price indexes ..... лт, qu 
Production, 1930-54 
Fuchs, Dr. Klaus (1950) E 
Fujiyama (Japan) 361 
Fulbright, Sen. J. M ..102 
Fulton, Robert 
(1803, '07) ........ 134, zu 
Funafuti Atoll (area) ......524 


Fundamental Orders opon 9137 


Funds, public trusts ...- pape 

Furniture (retail Бае) a 

Furs, excise, imports ..636, E 
— 6 — 

G. A. m 494 

G. L. E (veteran 136 

Gabun, French Afric: 49 


ica 1:8 
Gadsden . 202, 203 
Gaitskell, Hugh 43 
Galapagos їз. AEcuadop) 344, 024 
Gallagher (Sgt. J. 095 саѕе 23 


Gardens— 
Azalea Trail, Ala. 
Botanical, N.Y.C. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Hanging, Babylon 
Peace, N. Dak 
Gardiner, Julia . 
ус ад James 


O Natural & roduetion) . 


169 
(bios) 163 
6094-93 


Used icing electricity. 89 537 
Gases депа 
Gasoline— 
Consumption du state ....680 
A tax rate . 636 


‘Taxes, 
Gatun ake (Сыла опе) . 
gan Sta 


Earnings 


Tabor on plans 107 
or contract 56 
Sales 49 


Generals, · 0.5, 


Geog! 
Gold Medal 
Geographical Soe. 


George, 
- George 
George Washington 1 


George V, Eng. (death, Aman. ate 
gema Vi of England .... 
rgia— 


‘Admitted to Union ..178, 200 
Senone statistics 654-664 
Area, rank .178, 200 
Birth, denen statistics 303 
Sapital 178, 200 
Counties (Seats, areas) ...285 
Descriptive _.............. 178 


fovet. officials, pe ya 

Lake, largest 5: 
Legislature 
Marriage, divo; law 

Population, 4200 1950 254-255 
-Cities, counties . 68. 285 
Presidential vote 585- 586 


CER) security 645-651 
aint 31, 639, 641, 680 
Vital 1 8 5 0 03-313 


See also States, U.S, 


Georgia Warm Spr. Found...486 
Georgian S. S. K. ‚318 
German New Guinen 330 


German Samoa 

Germans, noted ... 

Germany— 
Area, population: capital .350 
Berlin, see Berlin 
Cities (population) ....... 383 
Democratic ертн (East) 
-Area, population барш M 
-Armed forces 
-Descriptive 
-Organized (1949) 4 
-Refugees OR (number) 93 
-Riots (1953) 150 
-Road tolls 
-Sovereignty . 
-Warsaw treaty 
Deutsches Reich 
Electric power 
Farben explosions (1948). 
Federal Republic of est) 
Adenauer in Moscow ....115 
-Adenauer in U.S. . ЗАН 
-Allies merge zones . 
-Area, population, с: 
-Armed forces 
-Descriptive 
-Helgoland 8 
-Kehl returned to соо а 
—Mendes-France visit 
Military establishment .. 
-Military govt. ends 
-Petroleum 899 Y 
-Proclaimed (1949) 147, E) 
Rearmament 
Restitution of pro} ENS En 4 
-Sovereignty 98, 10: 351 
-Sugar production 
Trade, foreign . 
-Treaty ratified by U.S. 
West European "Union $0 n 
Gold reserve ... 
Merchant fleet . 
Occupation zones 
Oder-Neisse 
Reichstag fire (192892 
Rulers б 
Saar, The 


143 
900500 917 
-Rhine, occupies 1936 $ 

-U.B.S.R. рас E 
9 IR A 43, 351 


49 

5 du. 
Voss d cou 139, E 
546 


Weimar Re Republic. 


Index 


Gift taxes, Federal 636 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands 331 
Gillars, Mildred (1949) 146 
Gilpin Reference Library . 438 
Gin imports, 1953-54 690 


Girl Scouts of America . 
Gizo, Is., Solomons s 
Glacier National Park 
Glider records (aviation) 
Goa, Port, India ..112, 15 
Goering, Hermann (1946) .. 
Goethals Bridge (N.Y.-N.J.) 


Gold— 
Black Friday (1869) ...... 


136 
Carats in pure 546 
Coin, bullion (in stock) ..766 
Density, melting point 538 
Discovered U.S. (1848 ...135 
Exports banned (1933) ....142 


Mine, largest (S. Dakota) 192 


Gold Cup horse races 
Golden Fun: iam 
Gate Bridge 


Golden 521 
Golden Gate Fields racing ..827 
Golden Gloves .....-..--..--845 
Golden Reel Awards 

Golden Siate . 


5 .116 
Golf records 796, 856-858 
Good Friday 719. 720, 722 
Goodhue, Grace 4. 167, 169 
Gopher State z. 184 
Gordon, Gen. C. G. (1885) 137 
Gorillas, Lincoln Park Zoo..438 
Gotland Island (area) 
Government, U.S. 
see United States 


Governments, foreign . 317-382 
Governments, State ....- 12-76 
Governors Island .244 
Governors, State . 

Address, form of 


New York, 1777-1954 
Salaries 
Terms expire 
Woman, first (1924) 

Gozo Island (area) 

Graf Zeppelin 


54 K 
Receipts at grain centers 
S., 1915-54..658 


Grand Canyon State 175 


Grand Coulee Dam ....208, 212 
Grand Natl. Steeplechase. .:830 
Belmont Park 820 


Grand Terre Is., Guadeloupe 350 
Grand Teton Natl, Park 195, 533 
Grand Union Hotel Stakes .821 


Granite State 4 186 
Grant Foundati n 486 
Grant, Ulysses 5.— 

Biography AT TNCS 163 

Civil War (1862-65) ..... 

Memoirs, death (1884) 

Tomb, NN W 2: 
Gravity— 

Atmosphere, effect on. 


Planets (relative) <=- 
Great American Sfakes . 
Great Britain— 

Area s 

Armed forces... 

Atom power sta 

Attlee, Clement R. 

Bank of England 

Boer War (1899) .. 

Budgets (1920-56) a 

Gapitall gg 

China recognized (1950) 

Church membership... 

. Cities (population) 2 

Departments of State 

Descriptive .:..---+--- 3 


Great Britain (cont'd.) 


ERP aid ends (1951) .. .148 
Elections .. .103, 319 
Electric powi + 6 


Exports, import? 
German occupation IW 


Government -319 

Health insurance .......-318 

Iranian oil dispute ...357-398 

Ireland accord (1938) 143, 358 

Laborparty 43, 98, 103, 121, 319 

Merchant fleet Е 675 

Wessels, notable 676 

Nationalization 319 
OVY e. 

Parliament 

Pistyll waterfall 

Population 

Prime ministe: 

Production 

Protest to Moscow .......-743 

Public debt, 1920-54 .. 320 

Rationing of food ends 319 


Resources, industries 31 9. “321 


Rulers 551 
Strikes М .104 
Sudan plebiscite ........-- 43 
Suez agreement 151, 345 
'Taxes, income 101, 319 
U.S. population born in ...262 
Weights, measures 546 
Westminster Statute 318 


See also. 
England 
Great Lakes 
Area, depth, 
Connecting channels 


descriptive. 532 
213 
Museum of .. 


Ports, cargo volume ..670, 672 
Great Salt Lake, Utah ......193* 
Great Smoky Mountains 333 
Greater New York defined . 233 


Greece— 
‘Area, population, capital. 382 


Balkan defense pacts .....393 
Cities (population) -.383 
Cyprus see Cyprus 
Descriptive ......- 


Hydroelectric project . 
Merchant fleet — 
Olympic games, ancient -- 
Premiers, 1955 6: 
Royal family ... 
Telephones .......- 
Trade, U.S. (value) 


U.S. citizens in (law) ....629 

U.S. population born in ..263 

Weights, measures ........946 
Greek alphabe 8 


Greenback party .. i:n- 
Greenfield Village, Mich: 

Greenglass, David (1951) 
Greenland 


Greenlease ransom bill .....118 
Greenwich hour angles, 1956.406 
Greenwich meridian 412 


Gregorian calendar 
Grenada Island 
Grenadine Islands 
Grey Lag Handicap 
Griffith Observatory 
Gronchi, Pres. of It 
Groundhog Day ... 
Guadalcanal, Solom, 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty ..2 
Goad pree 350, 5 


uam— 

Altitudes (high, low) - 
Area, capital 
Citizenship law, U.S. 
Descriptivre 
Farms (statistics) 


Governor, officials, paß, „ 


Sopulatiornn 253, 
Guatemala— 
‘Area, population, capital 

Descriptive . 

Guatemala Ci! 
Revolt . 
"Volcano 


Weights, ез. 
World bank loan 


Guggenheim Fellowships 516 
Guggenheim Foundations . 486 
Guggenheim Museum 29 


Guiana, British . 


Waterfalls . 526 
Guiana, Dutch 368 
Guiana, French . 350 
Guinea, British N. 330 
Guinea, Continental ( 374 
Guinea, French ..... 349 
Guinea, German Ne 330 
Guinea, Portuguese 372, 


Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 213 
130 


Gulfstream Park racing ... 
Gunpowder (1218) .... 
Gustay VI (Sweden) 
Gutenberg Bible (1456) . 
Gymnastic champions 
Gypsum Cave, Nev. 


аве рая 


Haile Selassie (Ethiopia) ...346 
Hainan Island (area 524 
Haiti— 


‘Area, population, capital .353 

Cities (population) «5 383 

Descriptive -~ 353-354 
Hale, Nathan (1776) , 1 
Halifax explosion (1917) ...198 
Hall of American Artists ...244 


Hall of Fame— 


Duties, staff ... 149 


Circus fire (1 
City manager 
Population 
Wadsworth A! 
Harvard University— 
Computation Lab. 
Library 5... 
Peabody Museum 
Yale, rowing contests 

Hawaii— 
Accession 
Altitudes 
Tren. 
Capital > t 

Cities (population) 

Citizenship law, U.S. > 

Delegate, U.S, Congress 

Deseriptive 9' 

ms (statistics) 

Governor, officials, 

Inheritance taxes 

Legislature 

Motto .. 

Mountain peaks 

National park . 

Population 

=Density 


aly secu) 
Statehood action 
Sugar production - 
‘Telephones 
"Territory. establisht 
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Index 


Hawaii (cont'd.) 
Volcanoes 
See also Terr 

Hawkeye State . 

Hawthorne Park racing .... 


Hay— 
Prices, farm, 1930-55 ....657 


Produetion, 1930-54 ...... 656 
-By State, 1954 ... А 
Hayden Foundation 40 
Hayden Mem. Library, Mass. 
„Hayden Planetarium 


Expenditures ..... ve 

Secretaries, 1953-55 . 174 

Social Security Adm. ....645 
Health Museum, Cleveland 436 
Heart Diseases— 
American Heart Assn. 
Blakeslee Award 
Deaths, rate, 1954 
Lasker Award 


Hejaz, Saudi-Arabia , 
Helgoland cd 1351 
240, 174, 176 

2.513 


Helicopters 

Klemin Trophy . 
Hell's Canyon, Idah 
Helms Hall 


2 
Heptagonal track and field 881 
Hermit Kingdom ( SoA .362 
n 


High schools— 
Enrollment ..... 
Sports records 


Hillary, Sir Edmund 521, 523 
lman Awards „+516 
Himalayan Mountains .521, 550 


Hispaniola Island 
Hiss, Alger 
Historians, noted 
Historic sites, U. 
Historical parks, М; 
Historical societies 

Libraries, museum; 

New Vork 
History— 


is 
Book awards ....508-509, 514 
Books published, 1955 49 
Salen dars 121 
Chronology of 1955 89-128 
Confederate States, Amer. 651 
Constitution, origin of ...614 
8 Congress 210 


~ 


dents, U.S. ......158- 
Protestant Churches сора 


b , U.S. . 

"Territorial exp: 8. 202 
"World War I 140-141 
World War II 144-145 


Household furnishings— 
Price index .. 
Retail sales (value) 
Households in U.S. 258. 
Population summary 
lousin; 


Tat oie Ert 
Holy Days (Greek Church) 
Holy Land (Palestine) .....3 
Holy Trinity (326 AD) . 
Homer's Troy (1184 BC) 
Homestead entries 1868-: 
Honduras, British ... 
Honduras, Republic of— 
Area, population, capital ..354 
Descriptive om 3: 
Merchant fleet 
Tegucigalpa (pop.) 
Weights, measures . 
Hong Kong ..... 
Telephones ... 
Trade, U.S. (y 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Honshu Island, Ja 
Hoosier State .. 
Hoover Library . 
Hoover Dam .., 
Hoover, Herbert— 
Biography .. ve 
‘Taxes, on 5 
Hoover, Herbert, Jr. . 101, 102 
Hoover Medal (engineering) 516 
Hoover Report ....95, 105, 108 
Hopeful Stakes . © 


208, 2 


Hopki Franci: dM Se destroyed (1913 
lopkinson, Francis . ee ips destroye 1 
Hopwood Awards (wri ) .516 Hurricanes E 2 


ing) 

Horizontal bar champions 883 
Horse racing . 796 

Associations . 

Citation's record 

Events, by years (winnen 

ime, purse) 43, 819-832 

Harness 'stakes 

winners 43, 796, 832 

ar . 796 

Jockeys, leading 43, 830 


LC.A.A.A.A. track & field. 882 
Iberian peninsula (Spain) ..373 
Iberville Mem. Bridge, Miss. 185 
Ice hockey ....... 862-863, 870 
es skating see Skating, ice 
celand— 

Area, Population, capital .,354 

Descriptive ,. 354-355 


Horseman Stake races Merchant fleet, . 675 
Horsepower (defined) Nordic Council . 375 
Horses n (population) 383 

Breeders“ S e 1 Telephones .......... ‚684 


farms, 1890-19! Trade, 0.5. саме 


55 en 
loslery production ] 

Hospitalization plans BECHER " 526 
Hospitals— та. he апі 745 


Capacities, by state 

Patients, mental illness | 

Smallpox, first, (Md.) 

Veterans’ benefits ... 

Walter Reed Medical Cti 
Hot Springs Natl. Pk. 
Hour angles, 1956 ... 406 
House of Burgesses (1619) 131 
House of representatives 

see Congress, U.S. 


118, 200 
2.2303 


eee Ty 


Idaho (cont'd.) 
Legislature ..... i... ere 
Магаре, divorcelaws 310, 311 
FORMAR: 1870-1950 „254-255 
ties, counties .268- ET in 


Jesi, oa E. 
‚302-313 


200 
.240 


Presidential vote 
Foust security . 
ахез 
Vital statistics ..... 
See also States, U.S. 
Idaho Territory ... 
Idlewild Airport, N.Y. 


Ifni, Morocco (Spanish) . - 366 
Illinois— 
Admitted to Union ..179, 200 


BGS. statistics „654-664 
Area, 179, 20 


Descriptive i 
Governor, offici 


, largest . 
Legislature . 
Marriage, divorcelaws 310, a 
Population, 1810-1950 .254-; a 
Cities, counties .269-270, 21 
Presidential vote E: i 
rue security 


Vital statistics 
See also States, 
Illinois Territory . 
Illinois, University 
Libraries . 
Natural Hi: 
Illinois waterway . 
Illiteracy (U.S.) 
illustrators, Poed ‘American 568 
Immaculate Conception ....135 
Immigration, emigration— 
Admissions, 1820-1954 z 
McCarran-Walter Act ... 
Quotas by nation, 1955 
Refugee Relief Act ye 


Immigration law, U.S. 

Impeachments ... 
Court for trial of . 

Income tax— 
Federal 
~Authorized (law) 
-Collections, by stat 
-Filing requirements 
-Internal Revenue Law 7 932 
-Rate schedules 
-Receipts, 1954-55 
-Returns (types) .. 
-Taxable returns 
-Withholding 
State 
-New York law 


-Rates, exemptions ...637- $38 
Incomes— 

Corporations ..... 700-701, 762 

Farms (by state) -655 


National 

Per л by sta 

Production workers 

Railroads (total) 

See also salaries 
Incubation periods 
Independence DN 
Independence Hall . 
Index of American Design .. 
Index V eA RUE 


Cost of Ming 
Employment . 


Manufactures 
Production workers 


еа x» 
Amritsar riot (1919) ..139 
Area, population, capital 7855 


Bombay riots .. 112, "d 


Calcutta riots 


Index 
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India, Rep. of (cont'd.) 
Cities Gopulatien) 
Descri puvo, ve 
Electri m 

Gandhi fitted US is ES 
Gold production 8 
Gold reserve 
Kashmir see Kashmir 


Mutiny (1857) 135 
Nehru, J. 99, 101, 108, 112, 356 
Petroleum production ....,697 
Portuguese colonies ..112, 372 
Soviet leaders visit 126 
States (area, pegulation) : 356 
Sugar product ae 


d 
Waterfalls 
Weights, 
World Bank Loan 

Indian Ocean— 


Area, берас ril 

Islands, 524 
Indian Territory (Okia.) 189 
Indiana— 

Admitted to Union ..179, 200 


RE statistics .654-662 


14 9, 200 
303 
Cap! UA MES AC ҮЗ , 200 

Counties (seats, areas) . 

Descriptive 17 

Governor, officials, 

Labor troubles . 

Lake, largest .. 

Legislature .. 

Populatic divorce laws 310, 311 


"Population, 1800-1950 254-258 
—Cities, counties 270, 286 
Presidential vote 387-386 
Social security . 645-651 
Spring Mill Village ......437 
аа Memorials ......_.:437 
uS Ud. 639, 641, 680 


Vita statistics .. A 
U.S. 


See also States, 
Indiana Territory 
Memorial ........... 
indiana Univ. library 
Indianapolís, Ind. 
Buildings, tali 


Foundation 

Herron Ed 

Mayor ....... 

Population Vim 270. 299, 300 
Indianapolis Speedway .105, 833 

Race winners, 1911-755 ...834 


Indians, American— 
Associations . 495 


Black Hawk War asap э. 195 
Crazy Horse ........... 137 
Custer massacre (1876) ..137 


French and Indian War | 432 
Geronimo surrender (4096) 
Museum ... 2 


States о! 

Areas, population, capitals 349 
Cities pulation) ..383, 384 
Descriptive e 349-350 
Japan боа ` yatue) AS 143 
Trade, (valu 67 
Vietminh repe 

-Laos in 


N 
-Armistice -151 
-Eisenhower on end of ...111 
Nurse. hi is . 50 
-Summary . 90 
Waterfall 526 


ls 
Indonesia, Republic of— 
„ population, capital vH 
population) 
ive T 


Gold Teserve A. 
Merchant fleet A 
Netherlands union ends ...357 


Petroleum production .....697 
Sovereign state 147, 367 
Sugar Production 691 


Indonesia, Rep. 
"Telephones 
Trade, forei! 
Volcanoes .. $ 

Industrial Government party, 52 


of (cont'd.) 
684 


Industrial Hygiene Found... 480 

Industries, foreign— 
Sanda „ 316. ae 
. (UD 


Nationalizati: 
E (in) 5 
-Bulgaria 
-France (1945) 
MS Britain 
Aran (1951) 
-Mexico (1938 
-Poland (1946) 
-Rumania 
EE ends (oli) 
-Yugoslavia 


See also individual countries 
Industries, vto 

Agriculture . ‚654-664 

Airlines ‚113-114 

Automotive 180, 668, e» 


Business failures ....._.`. 

Du Pont de Nemours Co, ge тю 
Employees, 1940-1954 
Financiers, noted 


Income (by typi 
Lumber, paper 
Manufacturing . 
Mineral production 
Production index 
Profits vs. taxes 
Radio, television 
Railroad statistics 
Shoes, footwear . 
States, descriptive . 
Textile ио ык 
Wage settlements, Vui 56-57 
See also Corporation. 
Infantile paralysis авв. 
Poliomyelitis 
Inheritance taxes (state) 641-644 
Injuries, compensation, N.Y. 228 
Inland Sea (Japan) 
Inland water area, 
Inland hlc 
Shipping statistics 
Inner Mongolia .. 
Insignia, Armed Forces 727, 728 
Institute of Бадани American b ds 


2.686 
790-791 


Life see ee Li ife Insurance 
Savings, 1940.55 
Social Security comi diete 
ied = 


Inter-American 


Pan-American conserences. 


Table of Simple ;.B4d 
Interior, Department of the— 


Administrative 11 62 
Appropriations, A > 55 
Employees (number), . 19 
Established . 173 
Expenditures 


Hydroelectric proj 
Secretaries, 1849- 1955, .62, 173 
Internal Revenue Bureau 
Collections, 1951-55 756, 763, 764 
-By states, regions 164 
-By source . 163 
Expenditures 
Receipts, 1930-55 
Revenue Code, 1954 E 
Internal Security Act 
International Bank for 


Reconstruction |... ‚145 
International Е of justice f 

see United Nai 2000 
International date line ..... 412 


Mt ur ее 


International postage. 75 tae 
International Red Cross 717 
Interscholastic sports records— 

Events, 1955 3631, 882 


20 Index 
Interscholastic Ports (cont'd.) Israel, Rep. of (cont'd.) 
National 9 870 Descriptive .. 


New york City . 876-877 
Interstate Commerce Comm. 70 
Segregation on trains ...125 
Intracoastal waterways 213, 668 


Invention? 535-537 
GCSE American .. 566 
Patent law ............. 652 
Patented, 1955 784 


Investigations see Congréssional 
i AMT Vy and Crime 


“Admitted to Union 180, 
5 Statistics 654- $03 


тап! 180, 200 
UM deum “Statistics о 


303 
Capital 200 
CIE (seats, arao 287 
Bescriptivre ..180 
Goverhor, ° oflicials; pay 73 
istorical societies conan, 
Lake, largest ..... 
Legislature 


Marriage, divorce laws 310, ait 
Popule ion, 1840-1950. 254-255 
<Cities, countles 270, 287 


Presidential vote .... 588- 267 
UR рер * 645- 

7, 639, "uu p^ 
Visi statistics 5 302-313 


See also States, U. 


Towa State Univ. libraries . 447 
PA v Territ W A 200 
E Population, capital 357 
[Орай on) . 383 

Descrip 3 «397-358 
Gold reserve . -768 
Great Britain, 357 


Petroleum 
„ 148, Cum 357 


Pact (19! 358 
-Production 697 
Telephones 684 
Trade, 0.5. 667 


Treaty with U. S. 
Weights, measures 
iq— 


Ireland, Republic ot— 


Area, populations 5 355 
Cities {рор pulation) 384 
Descri A nial tay т 358-359 
Electric Swen Р - - -689 
Independence (099): i UU 
Merchant fleet 


Sugar production ..... 691 
a hones . к 684 
p 47 15 ele) < 667 

UN. . 42 
0.8, 1 5 born in 263 
Irish authors, no: M 561 


696 
Record import 670 
туйш, W my reclamation ` 1208213 
tyin; 
nds d calendar, 1956 . 
Tolan в— 


Ex location ownerstifp 524 
5, trusteeship . .199 
f Man 


Gr.) sit 
Isle of Wight AE d ái 4 
Isle Royale A RODA] Park 
Israel, Republic 
Airliner Shot. EN 
Arab Бе 
а, с 


Dulles. vs, Egypt arms 
Dulles security plan 
Egypt hangs spies“ 
El Auja frontier ... 
Formed (1948) * 
Gaza area attacks 
Jerusalem 
Jordan clashes > 
Merchant fleet e 
Mixed Armistice Comi 


99. 10: 
Population ...... . 
Telephones 
Trade, foreign 359, 667 
U.N., admitted to (1949) 147 
U.S. recognizes (1948) 146 


Weizmann, Chaim .. 146, 149 
See also Palestine 

TAN noted 

Italy 
Area, population, Сарлаг: 
Cities (population) ` 
Colonies (former) 
Descriptive . 
Electric power .. 
Fascist government . 
-Albania invaded (4039 
-Ethiopian war .. 346 
-Germany, alliance (1959) 143 


.360 
384 
361 
:860-361 


1.860 
.143 


Gold reserve ........ .768 
Gronchi, president. 101, 554 
Merchant fleet SEHR OTB, 
-Vessels, Stable! Dee B76 
Petroleum. Production ' 697 
БЕВ = 554 


Trade, foreign 
Testes 

-Pact with re 151, 361 
U.N. member 42 
U.S. aid 104, 746 


96, 
U.S. population born in ..263 


Voleanoes 


8 ..N45 
140-141, 735 
1144-145, 732 
349 


ar K 
World War II . 
Ivory Coast, Fr. W. 
Ivy Есе ооба 

Iwo Jima .. 


Africa 


Jackson, Andrew— 
Biography 
Birthday iai, joliday) 22 

Jackson, Stone 565 

Jacksonville, такап 
Buildings, tall 
Mayor ... 
Population 

Jamaica, Br. W. Indies 222, H 
Sugar production ... 

Jamaica. UR (N.Y.) 82 de 

James Foundation ..... . " 

James, Jesse KEET 

Jamestown, Va, (1607) 
Exposition Gaon, 

Jammu-Kashmi 3 

Jan Mayen Is. (Norway) “+ 

Japan— 

Amami Islands 
Area, population. 
Atom damage, U.S, 
Chinese wars 
Cities 
Descrip! 
lecken (1058) ' 
у tric power 
TT member 
Goia China attack 
Indo-China attaci Г. ИЗ 
MacArthur in. 3 85 yMS im 
ERA KS г 
Meran ant fleet, 
-Mikado restored den: 
Mutunl defense pact . 
TESTS production 


361 

capital: -361 
p ys . 91 
14. 339-340 
(population ) 36. 


Telephones 
‘Tojo, Hideki 
Trade, foreign .,... 


Japan (cont'd.) 
Typhoon (1951) 
U.S.S.R., relations 42, 95, 
U.S. Army in 
Volcanoes 
War criminals 
Waterfalls 
Weights, measures 
World Bank loan . 
World War 1 7 

144-145, 


World War II 
-Surrender terms 

Jarvis Island 

Java, Indonesia 357, 52 
Volcanoes 


Javelin throw records— 
American 
Championships 


Olympic games . 867, 869 
Pan-American games 879 
World 872 
Jefferson, Thomas— 
Biography 158-159 
Birthday (legal holiday) 722 
Declaration of Independ. .611 
Memorial, Wash., D.C 218 
Mount Rushmore Mem. | 192 
Jehovah's witnesses 706, 707 


Jelke, Minot F. 91 

Jerome Handicap 820 

Jersey City, N. 
Black Tom explosion X10) un 
Buildings, tall 


Mayor 

Population 274, 299 
Jersey Island (Br.) 
Jerusalem 359 


Jesus Christ see Christ, Jesus 
Jewelry. 


Birth а stones 813 
Excise tax . 636, 763 
Precious stones (defined) 313 
Wedding anniversaries 310. 
Jewish Congregations— 
Headquarters ....... 707, 108 


Membership AN 
Jewish Welfare Bd., Nath ; 
Jews— 


Calendar, holidays 720 
Hirsch Fund . 222.485 
Persecutions . 351 
Population statistics 205. 124 
Rabbi, first 265 
Societies 489, Ча. 495, 496, 504 
zWise Award ...... Et 
Zionist movement 359 
Joan of Arc Sei ‘ 130 
5 Club Gold Cup races 820 
Jockeys, leading 43, 830 
Johns Hopkins "niv. library 447 


Johnson, Andrew— 
Blography....,. 
Impeachment 

Johnson Island : 

Johnson, Louisa C. 160, 

N 2 food ath 253 
ohnstown, Pa., flood 855 13 

орге, British. Malaya : 326 

Jolo Islands... 5910 

Jones Beach State Park 

oues Me law. (1929) 


Library, Mass. 

Jordan— 

Amman (population) ..384 

Area, Rape ар 362 

Descript; T 

Israel" W 

. member 42 

Jordan Foundation 487 
Joslyn Museum, Omaha — 440 
Journalism 

Awards 6-509, 516. 470 


College societies ә? 
Editors, URP (noted) НН 
First school of (Mo.) 185 
Graduate School of 506, 509 
Pulitzer Prizes 506-509. 
See also News; 
Tore. William (1946) 


ines form of . 


701 b S. Bo М E 
Jullan calendas Рош nda 


44 - 


Index 


Juliana, Queen .. 
хар peter De. 
American 3 875. de 


Junior colleges . 
Jupiter (planet) 4 
Morning, evening star ....408 
Rises, sets, 1956 3 
Justice, Department of— 
Administrative personnel.. 62 
Attorneys General 62, 172, n 
Employees . * sale 
Established .. Shed E 
Expenditures 757 
Jutland, battle of (1916) ....155 
Juvenile Stakes 620 


— K — 
Kansas 


Admitted to Union 131, 200 
Agriculture statistics 654- 
Area, rank ‚181, 
Birth, death statistics“ 303 
Capital 181, 200 
Counties (seats, i) 2315 pen 
Descriptive , 181 
Governor, officials, pay i. 
Historical society ... 
Lake, largest ... 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 310, 311 
Population, 1860-1950 .254-255 
-Citles, counties 
Presidential vote ~... 4 
Prohibition ends (1947)..181 
Slavery issue (1856) ..... 
nn security ...... 645 
‘axes 637, 639, 641, 680 
Vital Statistics 302-313 
See also States, B 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Buildings, tall 
City manager .. 
City Museum .. 
Nelson-Atkins Galleri 
Opera, 1955 
Population ... 
Kansas-Nebraska 
Kansas relays, 1955 
Kansas Territory . 
Kansas, ы ЫЙ of 
Libraries are tev oes 448 
Museums s... 440 
Karelo-Finnish 8.8.R. x 
Karikal, India ч 
Kashmir 
Katyn forest massacre . 
Kazakh S.S.R. 
Kedah, British Malaya .... 
Keeneland racing 825 
Kefauver crime ‘report (4951) 
Kelantan, British Malaya . 3. 
Keller, Helen (birthplace) 
Kellogg-Briand pact (1929) 
Kellogg Foundation 
Kennel clubs, Shows A 
Kenny, Sister, Foundation. 457 
Kentucky 
‘Admitted to Union .. 200 
сце statistics pon 660 
Area, rank ........ 181, 200 
Birth, death Statistics | 303 
Capitals oie с 181, 200 
ounties (seats, areas) 
escriptive 
Governor, officials, pay. 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 
Lincoln mem. 
Mammoth Cave . 
Marriage, divorce 1 
Population, 1790-1950 281.255 
-Cities, counties. .270-; zs m 
Presidential 6 588- 
Social security ... 


Taxes х... 
Vital statistics 


t (1854 ) 135 
BT 


13 

See also States, U.S. 
Kentucky Dam -181 
Kentucky Derby .. 824 
Kentucky Futurity races ... 832 
Kentucky Jockey Club 824 


Keniucky Oaks races .. 
Kentucky, Univ. of, librai 
Kenya, Br. East Africa . 

Mau Mau ... 93, 96. 
Kermadec Islands, N. 


Kerosene production ....... 697 
Key, Francis Scott .........621 
Keystone State ù 
Kidd, Capt. William 


п 
Kilowatt hour (defined) 
Kingman’s Is! 
Kings Canyon Natl, Park | 
Kirghiz S.S.R. 

a Island (area) 
Kiwanis International 
ng, lorence ... 
Knickerbocker disaster 
Knights of Columbus 

Knights Templar . 
Knot (nautical) 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Buildings, ta 
Mayor .... 
Population 
Koala Кода. 
Koch, 
Koch, Robert. (1882) vee 
Kodiak Island (area) 
Korea— 
Area, population, capital 362 
Cities (populatſon) 
Defense pact, U.S. 
Descriptive ...... 
Merchant fleet 
Occupation (Russo-U.S.)..363 
People's Dem, Republic ...363 


Republic established ......363 
Rhee vs. Communists’ .112 
"Telephones ^ 
Trade, U.S. ( 

Korean war— 
Armistice .. 2 363 


Casualties, U.S. forces 741 
China. People's Rep. of ..363 


Clash in truce zone ......112 

Invasion date 363 

Macarthur, Gen. D, 148, 363 

Prisoners 

-Release ..... ...89, 101, 110 

-Totals es EX USE: re 
90 


„N. stand 
—U.S. airmen held 
Summary 
Veterans’ G.I. Bill | 
Kortwright, Elizabeth 
Kresge Foundation 
Ku Klux Klan (1866) . 
Kuomintang (omua . 
Kure Island 1 
1861, 2917, х eae 


Kurile Islands . 


"Volcano 25 
Kuwait, Arabia — -334 
Trade, U.S, (value) 667 
Kwantung, China 341 
Kyushu Island, Japan 361 


a bor 

Civilian labor force 
Germany gives equal So 138 
Haymarket riot 8 x da 
Mediation Bd. (N.Y. 


Indiana martial law E 
Occupation groups . 255 
Review, 19555 6-57 


Strikes see Strikes 
Workers, by occupation ...255 
Labor Day .. 722 
Labor, Department ot— 
Administrative personnel . 62 
Ерт 
Establi 
cedem 5 757 
Secretaries, 1913-1955 62. 174 
Labor Relations act, М.Ү. 229 
Labor, Unions— 
AFL-CIO merger . 
ILA dock strike . 
List o; 


ps. 
Labor's League . Political 
Education, 
Labrador .. 
Ladejinsky, 
Laetare Medal 


Lakes— 
Champlain (1609) 
Crater, Oregon 
Finger Lakes 
Gatun (Canal Zone 
Great see Great Lakes 
Great Salt Lake, Utah. ...1 
к їп ax S. (Calif.) 23 
ani |ceregua CUN 
New Work S State .. 4%, 225 
Okeechobee, Fla. -1 
Ports, cargo volume +670, 672 
Reelfoot, Тепп, , 72:19 
Reservoirs . 
St. Clair 
Titicaca, Bolivia ( st) 
by state [i Co 529 
World (notable) 52 
Lalor Foundation 
Lamb— 
Nutritive value 
Prices, farm, 1930-55 
Production, consumption 
Lammas Day E 
Lamont, Corliss . 
Lancaster, House of . 
Land— 
Area, U.S. 
Grants to states 
Valuation, N.Y.C. ..23' 
Land of Enchantment (state) 187 
Language societies 4T. 
Laos, Indo-China 
Independence 


Associated States of 

Lard, produced, consumed ..659 
Lasker Awards ........ 516, 
Lassen Volcanie Park . 
Lassie Stakes 
Lateran Agreement . 
Latin authors (ancient) 
Latitudes— 

Cities, U.S. 

Definition 


Laurel Park racing ....823, 827 
ам 
College societies ...... 414-476 
Federal see. Legislation, .U.S. 
Lawn bowling .......... 861 - 
Lawrence, James (1812) 
Lawrence Realization 
Layton Art Gallery ., 
Lazarus, Emma (poem) 
Lead— 
Imports 3 
Production’ 
League of Nations— 
Disbanded (1946) ... 
Established (1920) +140 
Germany (1926, ау .140, 142 
Italy (1935, '37) — 
Leap years 1852-2006 
Lebanon— 
Area, population, capital .363 
Cities (population) . .384 
Descriptive . 
Telephones .. 
Trade, U.S. 
World EE joan 


Lee, 
STD legal holiday) 
Birthplace, na Va. 
Civil ar (d 8 5). 


Manson 217 
Leeward Islands 332, 350 - 
Legal holidays . 725-723 


Legislation, U.S. — 
84th Congress, Ist session 53-55 
Agricultural surplus act 
Communist party outlawed: 85 
Foreign ald 
Housing mortgages . 
In God We Trust . 
Income tax revision 
Inter-American High! 
Measures lost 
Military reserve 


ALA 


22 


Index 


Legislation (cont'd.) ) 


National debt limit 34 
Procedure to enact 615 
Reciprocal trade 54 
Salary increases А . 94 
Statehood bills .. 54 


Taft-Hartley act, 1947 ...,148 
Universal military tr. 
Legislatures, State | $ 
New York State 
Lehman Cave, Nev. 
Lend-lease aid— 
Great Britain (1945) 
.S. S. R. (1941) ... 
L'Enfant, Pierre C. 
Lenin, Nikolai (1924) 
Lent (begins) 
Leprosy foundations 
Lewis and Clark Expos. 
Lewis, John I. 
Lexington, Ky. ... E 
Leyte Gulf battle n 
Leyte Island, Philippines 310 
Liberal party of New York .. 52 
Liberia— 
Area, population, capital. 363 
Descriptive ..,............363 
Merchant fleet ..... 675 
Monrovia (population) 384 
Trade, U.S. (value) e 
Liberty. Bell 
Liberty, Statu 
Libraries— 
Air Force, U.S 
Associations 


11 
New York City 245, 248, 249 
447 


Public (U.S. cities) . ..452 

Reference: ............ -444 

University collections 445-451 

Washington, D.C, ....214-221 
Library of Congress 216 
Libya— 


Area, population, capitals 363 
Cities (population; 334 
Descriptive ... 
Independence 
U.N. member 
U.S. air bases 
Lick Observatory Library 
Liechtenstein 
Life expectancy, in Us. 
Life Insurance 


Purchases, ownership 
Savings bank (N.Y.) 
Light, velocity of = 
Lighthouses, candle: * 
Limberlost State Memorial 
Lincoln, Abraham— 
Assassination (1865) ..136, 162 
Blography 5 6: 
Birthday (1 


r museum 
Gettysburg Address”, 
Indiana memorial .. 
Kentucky memorials 
Memorial, Wash., D.C. 

S.D. 192 


153, ui 
Lincoln Downs racing . 
Lincoln Hall, Chicago . 
Lincoln National Park 

Lincoln Park Zoo ... 
Lincoln Tunnel .. 
Lind, Jenny (1850. 
Lindbergh, Charles 

- . Airflights 


Linear measu; Н 
Lions Internation: 
Liquid measures 
Liquor— 
Barrel measure 
Exeise tax rates 
ide import; 


e" ree (personal) ....629 
Production, 1900-54 .... 699 
Prohibition 620 


Liter (measure) 


POR 543 

Literature— 
Authors, noted ..556-562, 567 
Awards ...... $08 000 EIL 


Aberdeen-Angus champion 58 
Breeders’ organizations 663-664 


Exposition, Chicago ...... 58 
On farms, 1890-1955 657 
Pedigree registration ..803 


Prices, average, 1930-55 ..657 
Livingstone, David (1871) .. 136 
Lizards (Bronx Zoo) ..... 251 
Loans— 

Banks (by state) .. 

Consumer credit . 

Fern 

Foreign, by U 

асра ee 

rice suppor 

Veterans 

World Bank ..... PEL 
Locarno pact (1926, '36) 140, 142 
Logan Airport, Mass. 
London, Eng.— 

Sea 


р: 
(1930, 36) 
Lone Star State 
Long, Crawford 
Long Island, N. 
Area 
State parks 
Long Trail, Vt. 
Longevity (man) ...258 
Longitudes— 
Cities, U.S. 
Definition .... 
Length of 1° . 
Solar system d 
Longshoremen's unions see 
Labor unions 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 192 
Lord Howe Is, Solomons ...331 
Los Angeles, Calif.— 
pure ngs, tall . 3531 


"Telephones 
"mes" dynamited 
Louis, Joe (record) .......,, 839 
Louisiana— 
Admitted to Union ..181, 
Agriculture statistics . 
Area, ri 


es, counties 
Presidential vote . 
Social security 


Louisiana (cont'd.) 
State museum 436 
Taxes ... 637, 639, 642, 680 


Vital statistics .. 302-313 
See also States, U.S. 
Louisiana Derby ... 824 
Louisiana Purchase 201, 202, 203 
Exposition (1904) бы 138 
Louisiana State U. libraries 448 
Louisiana Territory ... 200, 202 
Louisville, x. T ir 
271, 299, 300 
186 
350 
Lumber— 
Exports, imports 315 
Mill, largest (Idaho) 119 
Production, 1869-1953 315 
Wholesale price index 112 
Lusitania sunk (1915) 140 
Luther, Martin (1517) ......130 
Lutheran Charch— 
Headquarters 708, 711 
History, organization .....711 
Membershß 706 
Luxemburg 
Area, population, capital 364 
Descriptive .. бегај: 2864 
Luxemburg (cont’d.) 
Luxemburg city (pop.) ....384 
Telephones .. cre 3 OBE 
Weights, measures ....546 


World Bank loan 745 
Luzon Island, Philippines 370 
Lynchings (by state, year) | 307 


—M-— 

Macao, China .... 70513782 

MacArthur, Gen. Douglas— 
Constitution part), . 579 
Day (holiday) ............722 
Japan (1945) ........143, 361 
Korean war 363 
Philippine command 144, 371 
Truman recall (1951) 148 


Wake Island talks (1950) 148 
Warning on war E 
Yalta controversy 
Macedonia, Yugoslavia .....3 
h speeds (aviation) -402 
Machinery (U.S. trade) 692, 693 


Mackinac Bridge, Mich, 183, 528 

Macy Foundation .487 
ascar 55.2.3409, 524 

Madeira Is. (Portugal) 372, 524 
ison, James (biog.) 159 

Madura, Indonesia ....357, 524 

Magazines— 

Circulation (U.S.) . 


Mailing rate 1 
Magellan, Fernando (1520) 
Guam, discovers 


Magna Carta (12185 130 

Мерей овозатон 25 SN rh 
netic poles 0! 

agi п а е Ear! 140 


‚ 7182, 
АЙСИ ЫА Statistics 052-200 


Governor, offi 
Lake, largest 
Legislature ... 
Marrias 
Po 


139 
‚326 
380 


Index 


Malt liquors— 
Exports, Imports 699 


Production, 1900-54 690 
Malta 524 
Maltese Islands (аге 524 
Mammoth Cave, Ky. ..181, 533 
Man, Isle of ......... — 321 
Man o War's record . .829 
Managua, Lake ..368 
Manchester Canal .:........674 
Manchukuo no shales mt AA, 
Manchuria Dy: 341 

Flood (1951) 148 


U.S, -consul Jane (1949) 147 
Manhattan Isla: 
Area, altitudes 
Dutch buy 120) 
History ОГА z 
Population 235 
See also N. V. CG. (boroughs) 
Manila Bay 
Battle of d (1898) 
Descriptive ....... б 
Manitoba, Canada 
Manua Islands, Samoa 
Manufacturing 
Automation study . .124 
Employees, firms (number) 685 
Exports, imports ......692, 69: 
Value, 1925-54 “ 
Index numbers 159 
Profits by industry group 
Worker statistics C 686 6 
Maoris (New Zealand) 
Marathon champions 
Olympic games 
Marbles 5 


Marchuk, Pvt. W. 92, 104 
Marconi (1896, 19610. 137. 138 
Mardi Gras Day ............ 122 


Mardi Gras, New Orleans ..181 
MASA Princess ....125, 318 
rgarine see Oleomargarine 
riana Islands ...... 199, 524 
Marine Corps, U.S.— 
China, Nicaragua pm He 
Generals (active duty) ... 


Medals, citations 
Pay scale, allowant 
Strength, 1930-55 
Women's branch ... 
see also Armed forces, U.S. 

Marital statistics see Marriage 

Marine disasters 154-157 

Marine Parkway Bridge, N.¥. 241 

Marine Studios, Florida ....435 

Mariners’ Museum, Va. ....435 

Maritime Day, Natl. 4 

Market price indexes 2 

Markle Foundation E 

8 Islands (Fr.) 350, 524 

Marriag 
Age, awful (by state) 
Blood test requirement: 
Canadian statistics . 
Couples (number) 
Foreign citizen, to 
Laws, by state 
Licenses 
-Issued 1950-54 


ae 225 
Population 55 257, 2i 


Spain civil 

Wedding anniversary list 
Mars (planet) 

Morning, evening star 

Natl. Geog. observations 

Rises, sets, ` 
Marshall Islands . 
Marshall Plan see ECA 
Martha's Vineyard TR 


Martinique . , 524 
"Volcano 350. 525 
Матнни mn R 


„ Queen (death, 1953): 
MA. Queen of Scots (1587) її 


ryland— 
genden of Sciences. 432, 434 
Admitted to Union ..182, 200 
AE statistics. 1800 


Capital ....- 
Counties (seats, hes) 


m 


Maryland (cont'd.) 
Descriptive E 
Governor, officials, 
Historical society 
Lake, largest 
Legislature . 
Marriage, divorce laws 310, 311 
Population, 1790-1950 2 


ties, counties 271, 2 
Presidential vote 501 
Social security .,......645-651 
Taxes ... 637, 639, 642, 680 
Vital statistics ...... 302-313 


See ир States, U.S. 
Masaryk, Thomas G. (Czech) 343 
Masbate’ Island, Philippines 370 
Mason and Dixon's Line 
Masons (societies) 
M ha ih U.S. 
Mass, its of 
Massachusetts 
Admitted to Union . 
1 statistics . 
Area, тап 182, 200 
Birth, death ‘statistics ...303 


Capital . 182, 200 
Communist party ban ....148 
Countles (seats, areas) ...289 
Descriptive ........... 182-183 
Governor, officials, pay ... 74 
Historical society .. 430 
Lake, 1 N pde 

Legislature 


Population, 1 
Cities, counties 
Presidential vote . 
БОНА security 


637. 
Vital statistics ....... 
See also States, U.S. 
Massachusetts Handicap . 
Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology libraries 
Massaere, St. Bartholomew . 
Mata Harl (1917) eii 
Maternal Health Service 
Mathematics— 

Associations .. 
Calculators, Hi 
Circles (formulas} 
College fraternities 
Division table 
Fractions, decimals . 
Multiplication table .. EL 
Roots gautas cube) 544, 545 

takes 820 


u 5 $5 no 150 
Mauritania, Fr. W. Af 349 
Mauritius Island .. 


calendar (300 
Матак. (731, 1027 AD. 
Maybrick, Florence 
Mayflower Pact, si 
Mayflower replica .. 
Mayo Association . 


Mayors— 
Address, form of 12 
Sides U. N. V.. 1834-98 210 


U.S. 
New York City, 1665- i954 de 
-Election returns .. 


а; 
McCardle, Eliza 
McCarran Act 
McCarthy, 56 


3, 89, 92, 95, 
3 Adm. binds 
McGregor Fund 81 
McIntosh, Caroline C. 161, 169 
McKinley, William (biog.) 


164-165 
McLeod, Scott .631 
McNary Dam 
Mead Lake ... 
Mean time ... 
Measure, units of 
and measures 
Meats— 
rts, imports 
futritive values 
Basking industry 179, 86 
Price indexes 771772 
Production, consumption 659 


Mecklenburg Decl. (1775) 
Medals, prizes see Award. 
Mediation Board (N.Y.) ....226 
Medicine— 
American Medical Assn, 


Anaesthesia (1842) ....... 135 
Armed forces 

-Medical Corps ...... 
-Medical Library . 
-Pathology Inst, 


Associations ,.... 4 780-7 
Awards 505-506, 518. 517. 916 
College societies ..... 415, 476 


Diseases (deaths, rates) ..303 
Drugs (discoveries) ..537, 782 
Hospital statistics 
Hospitalization pi 
Markle Foundation . 437 
Mayo Association .,..184, 487 
Physicians 1 U.S.) 504 
Research, 55 TENTER 
Salk Vaccine ... 
Signs, abbreviations 
"Tuberculosis TEN (1682) 137 
Vaccination (1796 en 
Veterans, care of 


Walter Heed Medical Ctr. 220 
Mediterranean Sea— 


Mellon Institute .. 
Melting points (chemicals 
Melville Island (area) 
Memorable dates 
Ocean flights, fast. 
Polar prose 


Memorial Day 122 
Confederate 722 
First observed (1865) 138 

Memorials, National 34 


Amer. military, overseas ..737 
Cemeteries 53: 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Population 
Power plant . 
Publio library 
Tall buildings 
M 
e 21 or over, by state 
E rths, deaths ES 
Heights, welghts . 309 
Life span QE ES TR ds 
Marital status, b by d 312 
le ande e age 
Mendes- “France, Pi Де? 95 
Mennonite Churc .T06, 708 
Mental Брег Statisties 305 
Мекен чөн lcs 
eets, by country . 
Medals tal 


1 
Mesa Verde National Park ..533 
Mesopotamia see Iraq 


Mesozoic era 519 
Meta 
Densities 538 


Price рова (whol 
Production 


Paragould, ar 
Methodist Churches— 
Bishops 
~Address, form of 
Headquarters ....707, 108, i 
avo organization Ee 
Methodist. ‘organizations ^ 191 
Metric weights, measures 540-543 
Metropolitan areas ....300, 301 
Metropolitan Mus. of Art 245-247 


Guadalupe-Hidaigo 
Military leaders, U.S. 


24 Index 

Mexico— Minerals, Central Amer. ....699 Mobile, Ala. 
Area, population, capital .365 Minimum wage law, N.Y. ..229 Modern Art, Museum of 
Cession to U.S. 201, 202 Mining Mohammed 


Cities (population)? 334 


Disasters (U.S.) 


Mohammedan calendar, 1955 721 


Cortes conquers ane 131 Employees, 1940-54 Mohammedan S population 124 
Descriptive ,..... -..365 Ministers, ambassadors see Moldavian 5.5 378 
Electric power .... 689 Ambassadors, ministers Molly Maguires 000) 137 
Gold production . 896 Minneapolis, Minn. -.184 Molotov, V., USS. 
Gold reserve 768 Buildings, tall ........... E Apology to Ee 121 
Juanacatlan waterfall 526 Institute of Arts Austrian treaty 103 
Maximilian executed . 136 Population 273, 299, E: Geneva conferences 46-49 
Merchant fleet .... -675 Walker Art Center U.N, anniversary 106 
Mountain peaks .... 549 Minnesota Moluccas, Indonesia 357, 524 
Petroleum production ....697 Admitted to Union 183, 200 Mona Lisa (stolen, 1911) 139 
Revolts (1911, 29) ? 158; 141 Agriculture statistics 654-664 Monaco 365 
Sugar production ; „691 Area, rank .184, 200 Monetary Fund, Iniernati. 746 
Telephones ... ...:084 Birth, death statistics m 130 Monetary units, foreign see 
"Trade, foreign 365, 667 БАШЫ ori necs. n specific countries (Descriptive) 
U.S. population born oí 263 Counties (seats, areas) 288-29 Money see Currency 
Volcanoes А 525 Descriptive ... Money order fees 752 
Weights, measures .. 546 Governor, officials, paß E^ Mongolia : 341 
World us 1080 7 145 Historical Доу aon 439 . Monitor, Merrimac 136 
118 Lake, largest . BT. 529 Monmouth Park racing 827 
531 Legislature * Mono Is., Solomons 331 i 
: 18 Marriage, divorce laws 310, 3 Monroe Doctrine : 612 
985 Population, 1850-1950 254-255 Monroe, James 
, 99, 300 =Cities, counties ..273, 289-290 Biography 159 
Miami-Key West highway 178 Presidential vote .........593 Law office restored 435 
Michael of pamanis 4 1435 Social security -.......645-651 ^ Montana— | 
Michaelmas 24 es . „ 637, 642, 680 Admitted to Union 135, 200 
Michigan— Vital statistics ......302-313 Agriculture statistics 654-660 
‘Admitted to Union ..183. 200 See also States, U.S. Area, rank 185, 200 
Agriculture statistics ` 654-660 Minnesota Territory ...... Birth, death statistics 303 
Area, rank .. 3. 200- Minnesota, Univ. of, library 4% Capital 5. 200 
Birth, death st: Mint, B t the 769 Counties (seáts, 291 
Capital ... SEES. MAN Descriptive 185 
Children's Fund ol Mint Museum of art. 435 Governor, officials, pay 14 
Counties (seats, areas) Minuit, Peter (1638) .. 131, “233 Historical Society 444 
Descriptive ...... Miquelon Island ............350 Lake, largest .. bag 
Miss America Pageant ..... 511 Legislature .... 
Mississippi— к Marriage, divorce laws 310, a 
Admitted to Union .,..184, 200 Population, 


t 74 
Квар divorce laws 310. 311 
1810-1950 254-255 


272-273, ries 
Presidential vote 
Social security 645851 
N 0 Mackinac proe 228 
42 


e Чоп, 
Cities, counties . 


See also States, U.S. 
Michigan, Lak 


chigan, Univ, of, library 200 
Micron ru d) eta 


ЫІ Fund ...487 
Between cities 
Airline 4777-778 


-Automobile бошон; ..881-683 
Between ports 6 
Roads, rural (U.S. 

Miles (measurements 

ed Hary 


Gollene [nU 


EM 

Miltary lime ricus 

Consumption, per 3 659 
Ness. value "ds FAR es 

ose Fames та A 

Milwaukee, Wise-— o 

Buildings, tall’ — 5231 

тотон Art Gallery. E s 


o Isl., D pes 320 


деподо statistics ..654-660 

Area, ra 1 

Birth, death statistics 303 
$ 184, 20 


Descriptive AT 
Governor, officials, 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorci . 311 
Old Court House Museum .436 
Population, 1800-1950 254-255 
-Cities, counties 
Presidential vote 
Social Su 
Taxes ......637, 
Vital statistics 
See also States, U 
Mississippi Bubble (1720) 
MIND River 
Bridges .. 
Discovered (1541) 
First steamboat ( Dn 
Floods (1937, '52) ....142 
Tides at New Orleans 
Waterway system 
Mississippi Territory . 


íssouri— 

Admitted to Union ..185, 20! 

Agriculture statistics . 185.200 

Area, rank 

a death statistics 200 
ital 200 


Cap! 

Counties (seats, areas) 290-291 
Descriptive ... 185 
Flood (1951) . 
Governor, officials, pay . 
Historical society , 
Lake, largest 
Legislature... 
Marriage, divorce laws 310. E 
Population, 1810-1950 254-255 
Cities, counties 273. 290-291 
Presidential vote Pee 
o security . 

FS 637, 639, 665. eig 
Tis statistics . 302. 
See also States, 0-5. 

Missouri Compromise (1820) 134 

Missouri River ... 506 
Bridges spanning 
Dams, power projects 208, AH 

Missouri Territory . +++ 200 

Missouri, University of— 
Journalism awards 
Libraries 


516 


Cities, counties 


Presidential 
Social securit; 
Taxes 


5 6 
Vital statistics 
es, U.S. 


See also Stat. 


vote 
у. 


Montana Territory 


Montclair Art Museum 
Monte Carlo (Monaco) 
Montenegro, Yugoslavia 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Buildings, tall 


Mayor 2 
Population: ac 
Months of the 
Birth stones 
Flowers of 
Jewish . 
Length of 
-Lunar 


Names, origins of 


year— 


Montreal, Canada— 


French and Indian War 


1870-1950 254-255 
2 213, 795 


Mileage to other cities 603-083 


Population . . 


Amer. San RE 


National 
REY 


New York City ©” 


Washington, 
The— 


АО, perigee, улл. 


Dia 
Di meter $ 


D.C. 


$0 бше [. con 


533 
244, 250 
214-221 


720 
Lu 1275 


ia 


Index 25 
Morocco (cont'd.) Museums (cont'd.) National Statuary Hall ....215 
Massacres, riots, 1955 Oldest scientific Kun) 433 | National Tuberculosis Assn. 781 
108, inm uh Washington, D.C. 214-221 5 (industries) 

Merchant fleet 5 Music and Musicians— ee Industries, foreign 
Mohammed ben Youssef ' Associations ....475. 476, 498 Nationals (law defining) 632 
120, 125 Awards :...... 509. 515, 515 Natural gas production 696, 697 
New [M srl Composed in 1856 ... 153 Natural History, Museum of 247 
Composers, works . Natural Sciences, Acad. of 433 


ш D 2 
Telephones . . d 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
Weights, measures 
Morocco, Spanish 
Morris & Essex Kennel club 951 
Morristown Rue Lie us 
Morro Castle S.S 156 


Morse, Samuel F. в! "Чан i 
Mortgages, farm А х 

Morton, Wm. 18 
Moses (1450 BC) . 129 
Moss, Annie Lee. .,92 
Mossadegh, Mohammed 357 
Mother of the Year, Amer. 512 
Mother's Day .............. 723 


Motion pictures— 
3-D invented . . 
All-talking (1928) 141 
Arts, sciences awards 510- AU 
Associations 
Cinerama, other uci » 
Golden, Reel Awards ~: 
Gone With the Wind 
Jazz Singer (1927) . 
N. Y, Museum Sd 5 
Outstanding, 1955 x 
Sound-on-film first (1933) Ho 
Stars, producers 
-Deceased i 

Motor boat racing ..796, 888-889 

Motor vehicles— 

Accidental deaths . .304 


-Ages of drivers involved 682 
Bureau of (N.Y.) ........ 81 
Bus statisties .. 0, 683 
Exports, imports 692. 693 
Factory sales, 1900-1954 ...690 
Fuel (consumption, taxes) 680 
Industry (Mich.) .184 


Injuries, 1954. 
Retail sales (value) 
See also Automobiles 
Motorcycle speed record 
Mottoes of states 1! 
Mound State Mon., Ala. 
Mount Desert Island .. 
Mount McKinley Natl. Park 533 
Mount Rainier Natl. Park . zu 
Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon Memorial 
Highway see 
Mountain Men (1857) 
Mountain Stat 
Mountains— 
Cascade, Wash 
a expeditions - 
Collegiate peaks, Colo. 
Etna, Italy 
Everest .. 
Green, Vt. 
Himalayas 
Kanchenjunga 
McKinley, Alask 
New York State, peaks ..225 
Peaks, by IER err. 


Teton, Wyo. . 
U.S., by states 
Vesuvius Italy 
White, N. H. 
Mountbatten, Lt. Philip . 
Mozambique 
Mules (оп farms, value) . 
Multiple Sclerosis Soc. 
Multiplication table 
Munich Agreement (1 
MORIAR stadiums ~. 
Cities, U.S. (number) .305 
Blectrocution, first (1890) 137 
Offenses, arrests ‚306 
Penalties, by- state 
Murray Award (C. I. O.) 
Muscat, Arabia 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
Muscovy, Grand Dukes lef - 
Museums .... vv 
Naval Academy, ©. 
New York City . 


105, 211 
555 


Instrument collection . 
Juilliard Foundation 
Musicians ....562-564, 
Opera, 1955-56 
Pulitzer Prizes 
Singers .. 
Violinists 
Mussolini, Beni! 
Mutiny on — (1189) 133, 31 
Mutual defense pacts, U.S. 
142, 74 
епсу see 


Mutual Security 
ons Agency, 125 


Foreign Operat: 
Myers Historic House ...... 
Mystic Seaport, Conn. ......429 


ON 


NATO see North Atlantic 
Treaty Orgn. 
N.C.A.A. champions, 1955— 
Basketball 
Fencing 


Shing 894 
Swimming 886 
‘Track and field `: 880 
Volley ball 

Wrestling 


NRA passed, voided 

Nagasaki atomic bom) 
Naguib, Mohammed . 
Nantes, Edict of (1560) 
Nantucket Island (area) ... 
Napoleon I, III see Bonaparte 


2:8 
1933) .. 


Narcotics arrests, 1954 7306 
Narragansett racing 1, 828 
Natal, Union of South Africa 327 


Nation, Carry (1900) B 
National Academy of Design 247 
National Acad. of Sciences . cun 
National Air Museum a 
National Anthem 
National Archives .......... 
National bank notes 8 255 
Natl. Бизона» Hall of 


Fam 
National | battlefield sites 
National Book Awards . 
National capital parks 
National Capitol, U.S. 214-215 
National Catholic Welfare 

Conference ............ 
Natl. cemeteries see Cemeteries 
National Coll. of Fine Arts 221 
National Committees 
National Council ot the 

ded of Christ, 


97, 710 
National defense see Dulce 
National emergencies— 
Roosevelt CURT -143 
5 (1950) 


Truman EN 148 
National forests 315 
Nasva Foundation for 

'antile FIRMIS, 109 
Tagen Gallery 0! 211 
Natl. Geographic Society 220, 515 


National Guard, 
Maryland deseiregates 25 
New York 5 hen 


National historical parks. ET 
National Horse Sh: 
National income 
National Jewish Welfare Ba. d 
Natl, Labor Relations Bd. 0 
National таетогіаїѕ ..,.., 534 
National Military Establish- 
ment see Defense Dept. 
National military parks ....53 
National monuments . 
Statue 55 CIE 
ational Mi 


National ATES, DA UR 533-634 
National D Act sp 142 
National Res ei 
National Safety ^ Re Ra 2,345 
тщ salute 

atíonal Science Foundation 5s 
National Spelling Bee 


Naturalists, noted American ae: 
Naturalization .. 
Nature, Balance 
Nauru Island 
Nautical mile 
Nautilus (submarin 

Navajo Art Museum . 
Naval ао U.S. 

e 


(292i) 
1930, 


141, 
osses 144 145, 154- i 
Navigation aids 
Navy Department— 
Administrative personnel .. 62 
Cabinet status ends . 172 
5 (number)) 
Establi 
Expenditures, 1940-55 
5 1798-1955 65. 122 
Navy, U. 
Admirals (active guns 
Aircraft carriers. 
Annapolis ... 
Associations 
Expenditures, 8 
Forrestal, 0.5.5. 
Insignia ,...... ^ 
Medals; citations 512 
Nurse Corps 729. 133 
Officers (form of address) 472 
Pay scale, allowances 726-727 
Public Service Award 517 
Ship losses ..144-145, 154-197 
Strength, 1040-55 . 
Women's branches 


2 -130-791 


ska— 
Admitted to Union 


ты AE 4-664 
200 
-303 
Сарнаг луз ‚ 200 
Counties (seats, areas) ..291 
Descriptive ........-.....- 186 
Governor, officials, pay .. 74 
Historical soclety . 441 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 


MEINES divorce 
Population, 160-150 281.30 
ties, counties 1 
Presidential vote Н 
Social security 
Taxes .. 
Vital sta! 
See also States, U.S. 
Nebraska Territory 
Negri Sembilan Br.) 
Neato 


200 
..326 


Еш rights Law 


Ноу дуа d 
Lynchings 
Population, 
Re е Н rulings 60, 125. 151 

оц Africa condemned ^m 


Spingarn Medal . 
Suffrage (law) .. 5 
Till murder case .118, 138 
Philippines 370 


Ne Island, 
Nehru, J. ..99, T 9 5 ЫА, E. 
Neil Memorial Trophy i 


n Gallery of Art 
Nelson, Lord (1805) .. 
epai— 
rea, population, са] Es 366 -— 
Descriptive ......... 25 66-367 
ERAS UN 384 
N, member ...; 
NAE (planet) · 
Netherlan 
Area, population, capital- зт 
ges. (population) * 


power . 
. Gold reserve 


26 Index 
Netherlands (cont'd.) New Mexico (cont'd.) New York City (cont'd.) 

Indonesia Birth, death statistics ...303 Walker 8 (1932) 141 

Merchant fleet 7 Capital .............. 87, 200 Mileage to 

Painters, noted 561 Carlsbad Caverns ....187, 533 -Cities, U.S. ........ 681-683 

Petroleum production 697 Counties (seats, areas) ...292 -Foreign ports ‚611-612 

Нак он ы аы e a 367, 55: Descriptive 187 Monuments 244, 250 

Sugar production E 91 Governor, racials, pay 274 Moon rises, sets 386-399 

"Telephones .... Lake, largest .. 529 Museum 242-250 

Trade, foreign . Legislature .... 74 Officials, salaries 84-86 

J. S. population Marriage, divorce laws 310, E Opera, 1955-56 186-181 

"Weights, measures 46 Museum vo Police Dept. 

"World Bank loan ... 45 Population, 1850-1 -Arrests Ў + 235 
Netherlands Antilles 61-368 -СіМеѕ, counties -Association . 499 
Netherlands Guiana ....367-368 Presidential vote Force, size, expense 235 
Nevada— Social Бону Population К 

Ааа to Yon стао, ао 0. Vitel. statistics “Foreign-born 22 307 

-660 ^ Vital statisties - - 26 

AUI 9 8 E . 200 See also States, -Growth, rank 299 

303 New Mexico Territory -Jewish 3% 


zu SIS Statistics .. e 
Cen 5 (seats, areas) 291- aes 
Descriptive .. 

Fleischmann Foundation E 
Governor, officials, pay ... 74 
Lake, largest 529 
Legislature у 
Marriage, divorce 
леше Court. ruling, 


opulation, 1860-1950. 254255 
ties, counties 274, 291- UE 

Presidential vote . 

UST security 

Vital statistics 

See also States, U.S. 


New Amsterdam (16 
New Bedford Whaling 
New Britain Island . 
- New Brunswick, Can: x 
New Caledonia Is. (Fr.).350, 
New Georgia Is., Solomons.. 
New Guinea, British ... 
New Guinea, German .. 
New Guinea, Territory of . 


New Guinea, West 357 
New Hampshire— 
Admitted to Union ..186, 200 


Agriculture statistics. 199. 560 
Area, rank 186, 200 
Birth, death 
Capital 


Counties ( 
Descriptive _. 
Governor. oU pay 
Historical society '. 
Lake, largest .. 
Legislature —. 
Marriage, divorce laws 310, ER 
Population, 1790-1950..254-255 
ties, counties . "4, a 
Presidential vote 


iE security 5:051 
"Pax 642, 680 
Vital. sta 303-313 
See also 4 E 

New Hebri 331, 350, 524 

New MO Island 330, 524 
New Jersey— 

mitted to 187, 20 

Agriculture statistics. 1654-660 

2 187-200 

Birt, E 5 mec 

Bridges (to N.Y.C.) ..240-241 

7 200 


lisades’ 
Po 'opulation, 1790-1950. 254-268 
аА counties ..274-275, 292 
t of N.Y. Authority 240-241 
Presidential vote 5 
Social security 
State museum 
ers : 


Turnpike `. 
Мук тарака О 
‚бее also States, 

New Mexico— 
“апей to to paon 197, 2 


00 
AE statistics 091-008 
Area, rank i + 200 


Mayor ...... 
Population . 
Sports carnival . 
New South Wales .. 
New Year, Jewish (d 
New Year's Day ............ 
New York Bd. of Trade 491, 513 
New York City— 
Administrative depts. 
Airports .. 
Aquarium . 
Area, altitudes 
Art galleries 
essed value: 
Bank clearings 
Banking statisti 
Bingo issue . 
Board of Estimate 
Boroughs 
~Areas, Ворша 


:.84-86 
.24 


opulation 
residents 8 
-Realty tax rates 
-Representatives, U. 
Botanical Garden 
709 es, bears 40- 
уп see Brooklyn 
Buildings ы 
-Construction 


Coliseum. 
Council .. 
Courts, judges 
Crime see Crime 
Day, length of ..... 
. 
-Transit system 
Draft riots. (1863 
Dutch yee EGA) 
Education statistics 
Election returns 
-Mayor, ADM 
-President, 
Empire State ‘Bide. 
Expenditures 
Fires 5 losses) 
See also Fires, U.S. 
Flags, official 
Foley Square 
Government .. 
Greater New York ... 
High school sports 
History .. 


Housing 
Latitude, longitude 
Libraries 
-Brooklyn ... 
-City College 
-Columbia Uni 
-Cooper Union . 


-Cornell Un. Medical .,..446 
-Municipal Reference ....248 
-New York University ....449 


-Pierpont Morgan . 
Fuple des 

License bureau 
Mayors, 1665-195. 
-Election returns . 


-Metropolitan area 

Port of N.Y. Authority 240- 200 
Рогіѕ 

-Distances to forelgn 671-672 
-Entrances (tonnage) 670 
-Harbor commerce .669 


-Strike, ILA 3 118 
Postal receipts .. 755 
Precipitation 419, 422, 423 
Pressure at sea level .422 


Public schools 


-Athletic League x. B 
-Sports records 876-877 
Statistics ..... У 238 
Radio City ......... .249 
Revenues .238 
Rockefeller Center .249 
Seal, official ... ..234 
Snowfall 3, 424 
Statue of Liberty ........250 
Street numbers, key to 238 
Subways see Subways 

Sun rises, sets 386-399 
Taxes 

-Authorized (law) ........230 
-Real property rates .231 
-Sales ....... * : 
Telephones 684 
Temperature . 

Tide tables, 1956 


Am differences, other 


Wall St. explosion (1 
Winds, extreme . 
Wiretap inquiry 

World's Fair, (1939) 
Zoological parks 


New York Cocoa Exchange ..492 
New York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange 492 


New York Produce HE 
New York State— 


87, 200 
654.400 
87, 


Automobile statistics. 
-Drivers (number) 
Banking s tistics 
Birth statistics .. 
Budget . : 
Campsites 


ties ( 
Courts, judges., * 
Bea Death маш les ..222, " 
Disabili, "acies a 1 
. data 228. 479, d 
Finger 1 SES receipts . .222 


New York State (cont'd.) 
Georgraphic 8 
Government .... 
Governors, . 
Historical Assn 
History 
Housing p 
Income, per capita 
Industries 
Interest laws, 
Jones Beach 
Labor Relations act 
Lakes, ponds y 
-Largest 
Legislature 74, 
Manufacturing statistics 
Marital statistics .. : 
Marriage, divorce laws.310, 
Mediation Bd. (labor) 
Mineral production 
Minimum wage 1 Са 
Motto 2 
Mountain peaks ZAA 
Name, origin of 
National Guard 
Naval Militia 
Nickname ^ 
Officials, salaries . 
Old age А 
Parks, parkw: -224 
Population, 190- 1950 5175 
-Cities ... 

-Counties 
-Density .. 
-Foreign-bo: 
-Marital 15 
Negro 
-Sex, color . 
-Urban, rural . 
Port of N.Y. Authority .. 
Power Authority .........232 
Presidential vote . 
Public assistance 
Public school statistics ....228 
Receipts, expenditures 
Relief program ES 
Rural road mileage . 
St.Lawrence Power pr 
Saratoga Natl. Park 
Savings БЕ Life Ins. 
Settled . 3855.52 025200; 
Slavery al 
Social eee 
State museum . 
Supreme Court 
"Taxes 
-Business 
-Gasoline 
-Income 
-Inheritance, estate 
-Local . 


-Racing 7830 
-Sales 230 
Unemploym 646 


Veterans services. .82. 226 227 
Vital statistics 2 3 20 
Voting qualifications 
Wage Board 

5 LETT 28 


See "also States, 


New York Stock Vxchange ..502 
Closed (1933) ‚141 
Transactions, 1900-54 ....769 


New York University— 
Hall of. American ү ME 
Hall of Fame 
Libraries ..... 
New York World" 
New Zealand— 


Antarctic exi edition 3 
s is capital. 2 


Area, population, 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive ... 
Gold reserve. 
Petroleum production ....69T 
Southeast Asia Treaty 742, 144 
Telephones. .... 6 
Trade, foreign . 


Volcanoes 525 
Waterfalls . 526 
New Zealand Samoa (ar! 
Newark, N. J.— 
Airport ; 240 
-Closed (1952) 148 
Buildings, 1 531 
Museu 35 
шешт, e 
Population k 274, 299 
Newberry Library... ->> 


Index 
Newbery Medal 3 54 
Newfoundland ..... 324 
Fire (18927 TOM 
Newport, R. I. MAU 
Historical Soclety 431 
Newspapers— 
Associations .....-. 


Boston News Letter (1704). d 

Circulation ;. 

Daily, first (1784) 

Journalism awards 506- 506. ud 

Journalists, noted 

Mailing rate 78 
wd E: 


New York, firs! 
Newsprint statistics 
Number in U.S, 
Penn. Gazette (1428) 152 
Pulitzer Prize winners 506-508 
See also Journalism, Free- 
dom of the press 


Niagara Falls 526 
Nicaea Council of (325. AD) 129 
Nicaragua— 7 
Area, r ORDEN 368 
Descriptive . s 368 
Gold production 11-1698 
PR d (population) 384 
Merchant flee! 675 
U.S. Marines as (1927) 140 


Volcanoes 
Weights. measures 
World Bank loan 
Nicknames of states . 
Nicobar 1 8 
„ Africa .......349 


Nobel Prizes .. 
1955 recipients . 
Nordic Council Р 
Nordost Landet Is, (area) 
Norfolk Island 
Norfolk Museum 
Normal schools 
Normandie, ship Graig?) 
Normandy, House of . 
Norris Dam, Tenn. 
North America— 


Area, dimensions ..550 
Explorations, 1492-: 164 585 
Geographic center . 403 
Lakes, notable 528 


Mountain peaks 


Petroleum production 697 
Population 260 
Religious 72⁴ 
Sugar produ c 
ее phone statistics 

U.S. (value) ..666, s 
Watertalls onthe x 


North Atlantic Treaty Oi 
Atomic aid pledged by US S 150 
Azores brought into 
EDC and i 
Germany enters 308, 30, da 
Goals cut (1953 150 

Greece, Turkey (entry) 148 

Naval command 148 

Protocol on U.S. Troops 

Protocol on perma. 


Area, rani 188 5 
— death ei e 


Counties (8 E 
Governor, officials, pay .. 215 
Lake, largest 5 

Legislature ... 
Marriage divorce laws.310, 311 
Population, 1190-1930. 281.255 
—Cities, counties 275 276, 292 


North Carolina (contd): 
Presidential 095 
ERIS security . 


6: 
Vital F statistics > 
See also States, U.S. 
North конек U. library. ...449 
North D; 
КТ! "to to Union 168, 
3 statistics. d 50 


Counties (s 
Governor, Officials, pay 
Lake, largest 
Legislature б 
Marriage, divor 311 
Population, 1810-1950. Tes 255 
-Cities, counties 

Presidential р Д 
Брои 9 


188- ш 


Tax 
Vital. dide 


See also 1 U.S. 
ЕРА 330, 524 


North Island, N.Z. 
North Pole— 
Descriptive 
WEE. Я 
PELA E at % 
North-South games— 4 
Amateur golf title . 
Football (Blue and 
La Crosse 
North Star State 


Waterfalls .. 
World Bank loan 


Northern Terr., Br. arnica. .328 
Northernmost tow; -550 
Northwest Ordinance . 187) - 133 


Northwest Terr. (1787) 133. 202 
Northwest Terr. Canada ...924 
Northwestern Univ. libraries 449 
Norway— 
Area, populations capital 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive 
Electric powe 
Gold reserve 
Merchant Bed 
Nordic Council E 
Quisling executed (1945). 


Rufers ae „ 555 
Sweden, union (905) 138 
e e Е .684 


Waterfalls 
Weights, measures 
World. Bank loan 
Norwegian-Amer. Mus 
Norwegian Antarctic 


Norwegians, noted 57 

Notable persons 518 
Bivins deaths (1856) .153 
Deaths, 1955 2-194 
Inventors, scientists . 


Salute to GIU 
Notre Dame QA brary . 


Nou Island ( 

Nova Scotia . E 
Novaya Zemlya, Isiand | arem En 
Novelists, noted . 56-562, 567 


Pulitzer Prize 
Numbers (prime, composite). 545 
Numerals (Roman, Arabic) 3 
Numismatic Society, Amer. 247 


728, 129, 133 
.., 48! 


E 
eo 


Nurses— 
Armed forces . 
Associations . 
College- sorority 
Nutmeg State ..... 
Nutrition Foundation 


Nutritive values of foods 65 

Nuts. (production) 6 

Nyasaland, Central Africa ..328 

Nylon industry 87, 688 
-—0--— 

O. Henry Prizes (writing)..514 

Oaklawn Park А nn 828 


Oaths of office— 
Federal judges . 
President of the 


28 


Index 


Oatis, William N. ......,. 
Oats— 


Chicago spot prices .. 

Grain center receipts 
- Prices, farm, 1930-55 

Production, 


Area ... 

Petroleum 
Population 
Religious 


ek 


m 
production - 


Oceans— 
Areas, depths 
Crossings, fast 
Descriptive ... 
Salt content 
Odd Fellows, 1.0.0.F, 
Oder-Neisse line ..35 
Оепо Is. (Pitcairn g 
Ofu Island, Samoa 
Ohio— 
Admitted to Union ..189, 200 
Agriculture statistics. 654-662, 
Area, rank 13599, 200 
Birth, death statistics .. 303 
Capital ... —-..189, 200 
Counties (seats, areas) .. 293 
Descriptive . 5 oe 189 
Governor, officials, pay 
Lake, largest ....... 7. 
Legislature... "Cubs. 
Marriage, divorce laws 310, 
e 1800-1950 254-255 
zCities, counties . 276.277, 293 
Presidential vote _.:-599 
Social security 
Taxes 1... 
Vital statistics 
See also States, U.S. 
ee 1 8 2 
ridges spanning ` 
Floods (1936, '37) . 


Lock system 3 
Ohm (electrical unt) 
Okeechobee, kale cp 

еесһо! е 9 6 
Okinawa island te pd 


oma 
Admitted to Union . 


- 189, 200. 
Agriculture statistics 654-660 


еа, rank 
Birth, death 
Capital ..... T 
Counties (seats, are. 
Descriptive |... + 189, 
Governor, officials, pay 

istorical societ: 
Indian territory, t; 
Lake, largest . 

gislature , P d 
Marriage, divorce laws 31 
орша ion, 1890-1950 
zCities, counties 
Bresidential 1706 

Ocjal security . 
Taxes 


City manager 
Population .. 
Oklahoma Territorx 200 
Oklahoma, Univ. of, library 450 
Old age insurance 645647 
Old Catholic Churches (U. 
Headquarters , 
Membership . 
Old Colony state 
Old Dominion (state) 
Old English holidays т; 
Old Faithful geyser (Wyo.) 
Ola donas (1797) .. mt 
Old Line State i 
Old North State 
Old Sturbridge, Mass, 
ay 7 : 


172851 Island, Samoa 199 
утріс games 

Association (U.S.) ........499 
History of .............. 867 
Records, champions . 867-870 
Site of games .... 867, 869 


Olympic Mountains, Wash. 194 
aha, Nebr, . бє 


Joslyn Art Museum 

Mayor 2 78 

Population . -274 300 

an, Arabia .. .334 
Ontario, Canada 324 
Ontario, Lake .225, 532 
Opera— 

Composers, works ....562, 564 

Season, 1954-55 .... 786-788 

Singers -..4969-578, 786-787 

Vienna Opera opens ......198 
Oppenheimer, J. Roberi 151 
Orange Bowl games |, 


Orange Free State 

Orbits, pla netary 

Oregon 
Admitted to Union 


190, 200 
Agriculture statistics. 654-664 


Area, rank .......... 190, 200 
Birth, death statistics 


Oregon Territory .200, 201, 202 


ty of — 
Library ‚450 
Museum of Natural History 444 


200 

Organization of American 
States s 51-8 .489. 
Conterence (Venezuel 150 
Created (1948) ; 46 
Pan American Day . ‚123 
Organizations, clubs ` 489-504 


impone of the human body 313 
Oriental Institute, Chicago. 438 


Original public domain 203 
Orinoco Riyer (Venezuela). 52 


Orkney Islands (area) 
Orleans, House of ... 
Orleans Territory ... 
Osteopathic assns. . 47! 
Donan Empire 


.200, 202 

, 476, 499 
(Turkey) ..........316, 554 

Outerbridge Crossing . 


T... 241 
Oxford-Cambridge boat race 866 
Ozone (in atmosphere) 416 


—P— 


Pacific Coast— 


o Pago, Samoa . 


Pal British Malaya .... 
Painted Desert, АМА s 170 
Ра! » noted 556-562, 568 


ini ;.. 5564 
Pakistan, Dominion of— 
Area, population, capital. 32⁵ 
Cities (population) 384 
Communist party bi 
Descriptive .... 
Governor-General · 


35 
E 


Pakistan, Dominion of (cont'd.) 
Kashmir dispute . 
Petroleum production 697 
Republic planned я 


Rupee devalued 109 
Sugar productio; .691 
Telephones 5 684 
Trade, U.S. (value) 667 
BAMA es 146 
US. defense pact ........326 
World Bank loan ... 145 
Palawan Island, Philippines, 370 
Paleozoic era Lo 519 
Palestine л, 369 
See also Israel, Republic of 
Palisades Interstate Park 223 
Palisades, N.J. ‘ 187 
Palmetto State ais 191 
Palmyra Island 197 
Pan-American conferences 
Anti-war pact (1934) 142 


Bogota (1948) ...... 146 
Brazil (1947) Y 146 
Buenos Aires (1936) 142 
Caracas (1954) 150 
Pan-American Expos. (1901).138 
Pan-American Games 879 
Pan American Union see 
Organization of American 
States 
Panama— 
Area, population, capital ..369 
Descriptive ...... 369 
Distances to other ports [ur 


Merchant fleet ‚+1615 
Panama City (рор.) 384 
President slain 92 
Telephones {9 684 
Treaties, U.S. ..... 93, 198 
World Bank Joan 745 
Panama Canal— 
Begun (1882) 137 
Cargo traffic 674 
Descriptive ...... 277108, 
Employees, Federal ... 80 
First ship (1914) ....... 139 
Panama Canal Zone see 
Canal Zone 


Panama hats (Ecuador) .... 
Panay Island, Philippines 

Panay, ship (sunk 1937) 
Panchen Lama (1951) .. 
Panies see Riots, panics 
Panorama of 1856 


Pancras 
“Жур imports .....692-693 
5 .124 


Exports, 

Price increase 5 

Production, by grade 
Papua, Br. New Guinea ... 
Paraguay— 


Parcel Posi 
Air 
Domestic 
Internatio; 

it-Teachers Assn. 


Paris, France— 
Eiffel Toner 137; 532 
у 137, 


Expositions 
138 
era Gomlaue fire (1887) 137 


1889, 


.. —— •ã¹-à4xd . . —4 
Patton, Gen, George S. 143, 436 Peru (ont d.) Pistol champions, 1955 . T 
Paul 1, Greece .......... :352 Telephones „ ..884 Pitcairn Island ....... 


Pay scales, U.S. armed forces ee 
Payne, Dolly 159 
Paz, Dr. A. Gainza . 


Peabody Awards 517 
Peabody Inst., Baltimore .. 25 
Peabody Mus., Harvard Un. . 

Peabody Museum of Salem 30 
Peabody Museum, Yale Un. .429 
Peace FUR: World . AES 


Peace Garden, N. Dak. 
Peace Prizes Nobel). 66, 505- 508 
Peanuts— 
Consumption, per Sanita: B 
Nutritive value . 
Production 
Pearl of the Antilles (Cuba) EH 
Pearl Harbor attack (1941) .144 
Roosevelt absolved dm 144 
Peary, Adm. R, E. ‚138, 522 
Peat production, U.S. ......690 
Pelican vines 


Pemba Islan 

Penang, Belah Malaya 326 

Penguins 251 

Penitentiaries, Federal ` 306 

Penn, William Me AE 190 

Pennsylvania— 
Academy of Fine Arts rane 
Admitted to Union ..190. 
Аара statistics 654- 65 
Area, ran 190. 
Birth, death statistics 308 
Capital 190, 2 
Counties (seats, areas) 
Descriptive Д 291 
Governor, officials, “hes . 
Historical society 3: 


Lake, largest 
Legislature 15 
Marriage, divorce laws 310, 311 
Population, 1790-1850 254-255 
iles, counties. 277-278, 294 
Presidential vote 600-801 
Social security 3 1 
.639, 9; "m 


Taxes . 
"Turnpike 
Valley Forge State Park 
Vital statisties 302-313 
See also States, U.S. 
Pennsylvania Gazette (1728) 132 
Pennsylvania relays 8: 
Pennsylvania, University of— 
Library 
Museum 
Penrose Medal (geology). 
Pensions, veterans ...... 
Pentagon building J 
Pentathlon records— 
American i 
Champions 1940-55 
Olympic games 
Pan-American games 
World (women)... 
Pentecostal Churches— 
Headquarters Э 
Mea S EN 
People, notable see Notable 
persons 
Per capita income . 
Perak, British Мата 
Percentage table 
Peress, Irving 
керен Moon’ s 1956 . 
нА see Aphelion, 
helion 
Perl, P iilam (19533 
Perlis, British Malaga 
Permanent W pane 
Peron, Juan D. H 


Perpetual Calendar ......- 400 
Perry Awards (theater) ... 518 
Perry, Matthew C. 1 UR 135 
Perry, Oliver H. (1812) 134 


Persecution— 
Christians (64 AD) 
. ut 


Persia see Iran 
Personal 3 PET 
ditures . 

Peru— 
Area, population, capital..370 
Cities (population) . 384 
Descriptive ... 
Gold reserye . 
Merchant fleet 
Petroleum production 
Pizzaro conquers (1531) . 
Sugar production 


Pioneer Mem, Pa: 


Pescadores ........ 
Peter 1 Island 8 
Petrified Forest, Ariz, 


Petroleum— 

Barrel еле. OM 543 
Exports, impo; .692, 693 
First well, Po 416500 135 
Gasoline see Gasoline 
Industry (Okla., Tex.) 189, 192 
Iranian pact ........ 151, 358 
Nationalization 
Iran (1951) .... 148, 151 
-Mexico Cose) — 143 
-Turkey ends 316 
Production, by country 697 
-By state 00.5.) 698 


-Crude oil (U.8.) ..696 
Used Modus electricity 693 
Petrov, Vladimir M. 15 
Pew Memorial Foundation 
Pharmaceutical soc. 47 
Pharos at Alexandria 
Phelps-Stokes Fund 
Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Academy of Fine Arts 
Acad. 9 Sciences. ... 
Buildings, tal! 5. 
Capital of Us. (1780) * 
Descriptive EA eee 
Exposltons (1876. 


9: 
Feis Planetarium 
Franklin Inst. , 
Franklin's print sep 
Independence Hall 6. 

Liberty Bell 
Mayor.. 
Mileage 
Mi 


int ; 
Museum of Art . 
Opera, 1955 Y 
Pennsylvania Hist. Soc. 
Population 27 
-Foreign-born . 
Postal receipts 
Powel Award . 
Public library . 
"Telephones 
Philadelphia, U.S. N. (1801) 
Philippines, Republic of— 
Accession by U.S. 5 
Area, population, capita! 
Cities 5 
Descriptiv: 
Elections, 195! 
Hukbalahaps 
Independence (1934, 35) 
Insurrection (1899) 4 
Japan reparations. .... « o2, di 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas 371 
Magsaysay, president 
Merchant fleet Я 
Southeast Asia Treaty.742, 744 
CITAR production . ‚69: 


ері ones 57 
Trade, foreign 
Volcanoes E 


Eastman House, Rochester 432 
Inventions, noted 536 
Pulitzer Prizes . 

Physicians (number in U. 
Selective Service law 

Physics— 

Awards 505-506, 518 
College Ronde: ‚4 
Discoveri 


rk, Ky. ла, 436 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Buhl Planetarium ........ 
Buildings, tall 
Carnegie Institute 
Descriptive ... 
Mayor 
Mellon Institute 
Opera, 1955 
Population — ....278, 299, 
Public library . 

Pittsburgh of the South, Ala. 1 

Pizzaro, Francisco (1631) .. 

Planetariums— 
Adler, Chicago .... 
Buhl, Pittsburgh . 
Fels, Philadelphia . 
Grifhth, T Angeles 
Hayden, N.Y.C. 
ve S D Chapel Hill 


Morrison, San Fra: 
Spitz, Cleveland 
Planetary configuratii ns 410- 411 

Planets— 
Aphelion, perihelion 
Morning, evening Thy 
Rise, set, 
Signs and symbols 
Solar system 
Plantagenet, House of 
Platt National Park 
Playing cards (odds) 
Plays see Theater 
Pledges— 
Allegiance to flag . 
Conseryation . 
Pluto (planet) .. 
Pocket billiards se 
Pocket vetoes . 
Poets— 


Awards ..5 
MEMO Enginnd) l 
геа: 556-562, 507 
Societies ЛАРЕ КЕ сч 499 
Poison gases— 
"Accidental deaths 


World War I (first use) 
Poisons (deaths, rate) а 
Poker hand chances, odds 
Poland— 


Area, population, capital ..371 
Cities (population) 384 
Descriptive ... 3 
Electric power . 


Industry national! 
Merchant fleet 

Oder-Neisse .. , 
Petroleum production 
Russo-German invasion 


Championships 
ETE eper 


Poles 5 
Poles of the Ea 


Deaths. rate 


ей 03. 
Georgia Warm Springs . 486 
National Foundation . 


Research, 1955 
Sister Kenny Foundation. Am 
Political assassinations 
Political parties 
Campaign of 1956 . 
Convention cities .. 
Divisions, affiliations 
-Congress, U.S. 
-Governors (state) 
-Mayors, U.S. cities 
-State legisiatures . 
National committees 
Nominees, 1900-52 . 
Presidents, U.S ч 
Republican, formed. n" 1% 


Social 8 137 
Symbols, origin o 1:581 
Vice presidents, U.S. 170 


See also Election returns 
Political refugees see Re/Agen. 
Polk, James K. (bios) 1861 
Polk Memorial Award 516 


30 ‘ Index 
Poll taxes, states with 609 Portugal (cont'd.) President of the U.S. (eont'd.) 
Polo— Trade, foreign р -Staff .... 61 
Associations 499-500 U.N. member ... 64 See also Eisenhower 
Champions, records 893 EE AAA in Ову) =: 529 Dwight David 
Polo, Marco (1271) .130 lights mensura ^.^ 40 Presidents, 0.6, 
Pompeii destroyed (79 AD) 129 
in. 


Ponce de Leon, Juan (1513).130 


Puerto Rico, conquers 197 
Pondicherry, India . 151,356 
Pony Express (1800) 136 

Address, form of . spe am 

Chronological list of ..... 

Infallibility (1870) . 3 


Plus XII sees vision 12t 

Vatican City, State f 

Possession (1870) ] 136 
Popular vote see Vote, popular 


Population, foreign— 
ritish Commonwealth 2.317 
Citles, major =.» -383-384 
an ens World fal, 
= lous groups 
evi. PURO LX ert 265, 124 
See also specific. countries 
Population, U.S.— 
Age groups by sex, color 257 
zBy state (over 21) ......256 
Birth, death statistics 302 
Center, 1790-1950 — 264 
Cities 
-By state : 266-281 
-Growth, 1880-1950 299-300 
-Metropolitan areas . 300-301 
Continental 253, 260 
283-299 
— 284 


Sens 
Places 2,500 and 
Seon 

lons, 1940, 1950 

; Religious groups 

Rural ,........ 


"Territories 

Urban... 3 

Vital statistics -312 
eligible .256 


Voters, 
White 


Porter, Gene 
Portraits on currency, bonds 750 
Ports— 
Trathe volume, by 01-013 
ый shite Gong) E 
EO volume - 
-Tonnage entered, cleared 672 
.972 
‚384 


‘ortugal— 


AR YU 
151-372 
2 

132 


Q5 
ees (number) T 

Established туа -173 ilitary records 726 
Postmasters General ..62, 173 Native states 169 
Expenditures, 1954-55 75 Politics У 169 
Post Offices, U.S.— stoes — 00 
First (1783) .. Е .133 Wives ч 158-168, 169 
Receipts, by city . : 155 Press freedom, see Freedom of 
Revenues, expenditures ...155 Pressure, sea level, NYC. 422 
Number (by class) 151 Price indexes ... 112 
21900 52 3 Farm produce 655, 772 

Rural routes es 
Santa Claus, Ind. 180 Farm crops, 1930-55 657 
United Nations (1951) 148 Gold . ў 698 
Postage stamps— Grains (at Chicago) 658 
Adhesive, first (1847) 135 Bilver ed 698 
History, d. S 1780 Support (0, 8. Govt.) 699 
Penny rate, ш (1840) ..135 -Agricultural exports . . 53 
societies 499 -Farm Credit Adm ў 55 
ations ....150 Priest (form of address) 472 
jssues ............,.102 Prime numbers 445 
nformation .43, 751-755 Prince Edward Island. 324, 524 


Prince Patrick Island (area) 524 
Prince of Wales Island (area) 524 


753 
751. 753-755 
ESL 


incess Margaret 125, 318 
Princess Pat Stakes ..823 
Princeton Univ. libraries 450 
Principe Island 372 
Prisons— 
Federal penitentiaries.. . 306 
Massachusetts escape . 94 
18 88 1810 Si 114 
TUNE 151-75: opulation, U.S. 306 
Special delivery rates. 81752 Prisoners of ‘Wor code 141 
Postal savings ...,‚......, 755 Erizefighting see Boring 
Potatoes— see Awards 
Consumpti Froduce Exchange, N. Y... 500 
ptio; " 
Nutritive Frutos 
Automobile factory sales. 690 
;BOOKNE 20.50 See 119 
Coal, сок‹ 696 
Copper 695 
Cotton . 687 
Eggs ... Y 659 
ELE Power 
-By country .. 
659 zUnited States 693 
657 -664 


IS" ыд U 
ounties, leading U. § 664 
Foods 656, 659, re 
. s AL 


418-419 


Eri | 
* nin; 
Weather summary, 5 691 


1955 88 


Aid 
Appointments (law) . 
Bi pers 88 

Cabinet, 1955 


35 580 
182-608 
580,581 "Тођас 
16, 618 08.59, у 
ranium ore see Urani 
Wooa pulp, paperboard 


-205 
Inauguration date, site 
Nominees, 1900-52 
Oath of office 
Salary .... 
Salute to ( 
Succession Jaw 


Index 


Prosperity, 1955 МС 
Protein (foods) 
Protestant Churches— 


Headquarters .... 707-708 
History of leading ....710-711 
Membership EE 705-706 
Oldest in use оон 177 
Population, world . ie 
Protestant Councils 500 


Protestant Episcopal Church— 
Altar colors .... Ж, 
Bishops уу РТ ТЯ 
-Address, form of 
Calendar, fast days 
Headquarters 708 
History, organization 
Membership ... ` 706 

Provoo, John D. А , 

Prussia— 

EE EUH (1947) 


Psychiatric patients’ 
Public assistance— 
New York State . 
Social Security ааш . 
-By state ..... 5 
Public debt— 
Canada, 1948-| 
Great Britain, зр. 54 
United States i 
-Budget operations . 
-Validity (law) 6 
Public domain, original . 203 
Public holidays 
Public lands, U.S. 
Public libraries— 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Cities, U.S. a 
-New York city 
Public schools— 
Attendance, expenditures. .483 
Enrollment 2, 483 
New York City 
-Athletic League, sports 
records ... -876-877 
-Statistics .. ...238 
New York State . 228, 479 
Number, type (by state) ...479 
Segregation ruling ....60, 151 
Teachers, salaries ..... -.483 
See also Education 
Public Service Awards 518 
Public trusts ..... 4i 
көгүл лее 0.8. 
Puerto 
Altitudes (high, ДОУ) 
Area, capital . 
Cities (роршаніа 
Citizenship law, U.S. . 63: 
Commonwealth status ..196 
Descriptive .. ........ 196. 
Farms. (statistics) ? 
Governor, officials, paß 76 
Inheritance taxes А 644 
Legislature ........... 76, 196 
Nationalist attacks 
Population ‚196, 2! 
Resident commissloner .... 7 
Riot (1950) 1. 
Social зесин 
.Sugar productio: 
Telephones .... 
Puget Sound, W. рав 
5 


Pulitzer 509 
Punakha, 336 
Punic Wars bris ETE Be 129 
Putnam, Amelia E. .... 703 
Pyramids, * 519 
Pyrenees Mountains ....373; 549 


Qatar, Arabia 
Quadruplets born 


Quakers see Fri 
Qualifications for voting $ 


sd 


Quebec province, 
Queen Mn Land (Norway) 367 
Queens Borough see New 
York € City, Co MD 

Queens Tunnel (N. X. C 
Queensland, Austra! 
Quintuplets 
Quisling, Vidkun (194 


ue RA 
RFC see Reconstruction 
Finance Corp, 


Racial segregation (ruling), 151 
Racin; 
‘Airplane records 775- e 806 
Automobile 3 , B34 
Bicycle 2..2 +, 859 
Bobsled ........ 845, — 
Canoe 5 
Ногѕе : 796, Rie 5 
Associations 
Ice skating 993. En 
Power boat 196, 888-889 
Roller lg ... 895 
Rowing .. 864-866 
Swimming 196, 885-886 


5 qu 871-872 


Track (world) 
10 De E 


аа to moon d ei) ‚14 
Invented . 537 

Islands 104 
— +: -Canadian system 522 
ee e 509 
Authorizations, type 190 
Automobile sets in use 490 


Investment, теу 
Marconi (1896, 3680 137, in 
Message, first (1902) 
Navigation aids К 
Noted personalities . 
Production data . 
Sea rescue, first 5809) с 
Sets in U.S., world .......790 
Stations in U.S. .... З 
Radio City, N.Y.C. x 
Radio telescopes . du 
Radium discovered (1898) .. 
Railroads, foreign— 
Accident, worst (1944) 
British nationalize (19 
French speed record .. 
German speed record 
Locomotive invented 
Steam, ps Eri 
Railroads, 
Accidents, ME T 
Associations 


191, 
E 


"declared 
Electric rolle (1885) 
Expenses, taxes . 
Fastest runs 
-Compared with 
Freight loadings index), 
Harriman Mem. Medal . 
Horsedrawn, first . 
Locomotive, first 
екет.) и 
Passenger, first (1828) ....1. 
Passenger, freight data . 
Rail center, greatest ....1 
Revenues, distribution 
Pintle фа ruling ... 


Railway Express Service |... 
aM Labor's Poiltical 


League > 
Rainbow brii А tah = 
Rainfall see Precipitation 


Raleigh, Sir Walter (1618) 131 
Rapa “islands Fr 350 
Rasputin, Gregory (1916) 139 
Rates of f. exchange . 168 
Rayon production ..........687 
Reaumur tem; fure scale 42 
ee e m P nun 
propriations, 
Жениш 


ation, d 3i- 28 


Finances, 1954-55 
Recreational areas 223, 533- 54 


Red Cross, American .. 717 
Red Cross, International ..717 
Redonda Island . ......... 332 


Reed, Walter, Medical Ctr, 
Reelfoot Lake, Tenn. .. 
Reformatories, Federal 
Reformed Churches— 


Czechs flee (1953) 
East German 
Relief Act, U.S. 
SERV. report 

Registered mall 
ich Foundation 

Relay races 
American. records .874-875 

Championships 

College records 

-Events, 1955 

Interscholastic records 


796, 879-882 


let— 
Federal le ON (1935) 12 


new, e 


Breda decl. (1660) Р 
Calvin, John (1534) 
Constantine edict (313 AD) 120 
Council of Nicaea 
Council of Trent (1545) 1 
Denominations 

eee 407-408 
-Membershi; 2 аф 
Edict of Milan (318 AD S 

Edict of Nantes (1560) | 
EAE countries EX 


day 
Holy Trinity (326 AD) 
Luther, p (1517) 
Persecution 

—Christians 18600 
ЕНЕ 1560) 


Soren: list of Д 
Population, world .. 124 
Protestant churches 710-711 
Roman Catholic hierarchy 113. 
Salvation Army 118 


Housing projects, N. v. C. i 
Representation; proportions 1,00 
, pro; опа! 
Representatives, "US. 656.70 
Address, form of .. 


by Puerto Ricans 150 

Reproduction. 
Birth statistics 302, 303 
Gestation periods, 8 

Reptiles 

Republican у— 

ampaign of 1956 

Convention cities 


National committee 
Nominees, 1900-52 . 
Symbol, orign of . 


Research Council, Nati. 219 
Reservoirs— 
United States ....210, 212-213 
World's greatest ......... 209 
Restaurants (retail sales) ..668 


Retail price ind: o TTE 
Retail sales, 19828 08 
Reunion (Fr.) 
Malis orenate in Ho 
s orignate in d 
Collections by ours 63 


32 


Index 


Revenues, U.S. (cont'd.) 
D ats 


Reynolds Foundation 

Rhee, Syngman 1 

Rhode Island— 
Admitted to Union ..191, 200 
Agriculture statistics 654-660 
Area, rank 191, 200 
Birth, death statistics 303-304 
Capital . . 191, 200 
Counties (seats, areas) 294 
Deseripti ve 191 
Governor, officials, pay 75 
Historical Society 431 
Lake, 
Legis], 


0, 311 

54-255 

278, 294 
1:60. 


ез, 
Rhodes, 
Rhodes, 

Rhodesia, Ni 

Waterfalls . 


Si 405 
Riis Park park eld 241 


135 
DEUM 112, 127 
137 

* 144 
$5324 
2.2.7186. 
84) .136, 137 
А -138 


ER (1886) .. 37 
. Herrin, IN., strike (1933) 140 
(1857) 


India mutiny (18; 135 

lorocco с 115 

148 

132 

(1952) 122 

Riouw pee 357 
Rivers— 


Coastal ports, tonnage 669-670 


ams, reservoirs .... 208-213 
Foret, 532 
Frei; 68 

19 


177 

ami-Key West Highway 178 

Mt. Vernon Highway. D.C. 196 

NY Vork Тигпрікє .187 
‘ork Stat 

Ohio Turnpike , 


Roads (cont'd.) 
Touring апре 


Population 275. 299, 300 

ck formations (classes) ..519 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y.C. 240 
Rockefeller Foundation . 488 
Rockingham Park racing . 
Rockne, Knute (1931) .. 1 
Rocky Mountain Natl. Park 533 
Rodeo cowboy champions ...896 
Rodrigues Island (Br.) . 329 
Rogation Days (church) ;...719 
Roger Williams Bae -..B21 
Бове; Will (death, 1935) 
Roller skating champions 895 
Roman Catholic Church— 

Apostolic delegates to U.S, 712 
Avignon (1309) 3i 


Pope see Popes 
Population, "E rid 
man numerals ` 1483 
Roman rulers, emperor: * 
Rome (753 BÓ to 410 AD) 
ws 


Dak. 
Rough Riders (1898) . 
Roosevelt, Theodore, Medal .518 
is (square, cube) 544, 545 
е climb champions .883 


25 rt: xport; 

8, -е: 5 
Production SM. 
Rubinstein, Serge 
Rudolph, Lucretia 


Exports, imports, 1953-54. 690 
Production, 1900-54... 9 
re онан ital = 
еа, population, са] 
Cities оранып z 
Communism (1947) 
Deseriptive 
Merchant fleet 


372 
384 


Rumania (cont'd.) 


Petroleum production ....69; 
Royal family vs 373 
vo gphones va Я 684 
О. N. member 42 


U.S. population born in 262 
Rumsey James (1787) ..133, 231 
Runs and walks— 

American records 873-875, 878 

Champions, 1955 818 

Mile records 

Olympic games 

World records 
Runyon Memorial Fund 
Rural population, U.S. 
Rural road mileage, U.S. 
Rush-Bagot Treaty (1817) 
Russell Is., Solomons .. 
Russian Soviet Federal 


Socialist Republic 3 
ssians, noted .. » 5i 
Rulers . 1 555 
Russo-Japanese War (1904) i 

Ship losses 155 
Rutgers Univ. libraries 450 
Ruth, G 


corge Herman (Babe)— 
Foundation 85 
Lifetime record 
Ruthenia, U.S.S.R. 
Ryder Cup (golf) 
Rye— 


Chicago spot prices 658 
Grain center receipts 662 
Prices, farm, 1930-55 657 
Production, 1930-54 656 
-By state, 1954 660 
Ryukyu Islands (area) 524 


5 


SHAPE see North Atlantic 
Treaty Orgn. 
aar, The 90, 122, 142, 352 
Saba Island || 368 
Sacco-Vanzetti case (1920-27) 140 
Safety Council, National 501 


Sage Foundation $ - :-488 
Sagebrush State . „Уе 189 
Sahara, Spanish... NS IE 
St. Augustine, Fla. (1565) 131 


St. Bartholomew massacre 181 
St. Christopher Island 332 
St. Clair, Lake a 
St. Croix, Virgin Is. 

St. Eustatius Island 8 
St. Helena Island 


City Art Museum 
Exposition (1904) 
Mayor 


New York City oj -05 
New York Su. meias iis 
1 


Index 


Salaries (cont'd.) 
Queen Elizabeth II 
Representatives, U. 
Ruth, Babe 2 
Senators, U.S 
State officials 72 
Supreme Court justices .. 63 
Vice president, U.S. . 61 
See also Incomes, Wages 

Sales— 

Automobile Сас 
Consumer credit 770 


Department store (indes) 188 
Retail, 1953-54 (value) 668 
Sales taxes— 
By state US 639 
New York City б ...230 
Salic House (German rulers) 553 
Salk gold medal! 54. 
Salk polio vaccine 780 
Salt— 
696 


Lane elon (е (over. 
largest ( 181 
Ocean I CHI 5 
Production, U.S. 6! 
Salutations, persons of rank 472 
Salutes, honors .. .740 
Salvador see El Salvador 
Salvation Army— 
Headquarters ..... 
History, 1 


Membersh: 70 
Samar Island, Philippines | 370 
Samoa, American— 

Area, capital E 199 

Deseript ve. 199 

Farms (statistics) 654 


Population 3, 
Samoa, New Zealand (area) 524 
Samoa, Western 3 
San Antonio, Tex— 


Alamo, The .... .441 
Buildings, tall 531 
City manager 2 o 
Opera, 1955 с 1788 
Population 280, 299, 300 
San Cristobal Solomons 331 
San Diego, Cali! 
City manager E 78 
Fine Arts Gallery А 443 
Museums 448: 
Population ..... 267, 299, 300 
Public Library ....... 452 
5 443-444 
San Francisco, Calit.— 
Academy of Sciences 442 
Bomb explosion qum 139 
Buildings, tall .... 331 
DeYoung Museum 442 
Earthquake, fire 2906) 138 
Foundation .. 1 :488 
Golden Gate E: 1939) ..143 
1 Un. of Calif. Ма 
Mileage to U.S. cities . 681-683 


Mileage to i pora n 
Mint (Coinage) .. 
8 150 Art 
Opera, 


Palace, PUES ‘of Honor..442 
Population 267, 299, 300 
=Foreign-born t 2i 


Postal receipts 
Public Library 
Telephones .. 
"United Nations con 
San Jacinto Museum . 
San Juan 8 race 
San Marino S 
San Pasqual r: 982. 
San Tome Isl. x Serien w 
Sand Island (U.S.) 2 
Sander, Herman Nx. 
Santa Anita raci 7 24, 828 
Santa Barbara Coll. library 445 


Santa Barbara Museum ....443 
Santa Catalina Island ..176, 524 
Santa Claus, Ind. 180 
Santa Cruz is., Solom: 31 


3: 

eec e (1609) 131, 187 

Nayajo M 1-442 
Santiago, b: койшо (1898) 155. 
Sao Miguel Island (ins 524 
Saratoga Historical Park 533 
Saratoga racing 828 
Sarawak IRE 5 
Sardinia. ea) 
Sark Island (area) 
Saskatchewan, Canada 
Satellite project, U.S. 


Satellites, solar sytem 

Saturn (planet) . 
Morning, evenin 
Rises, sets, 1956 . 

Saudi Arabia— 
Area, population, capitals 333 
сте . ion) 84 

tive yt 


Merchant fleet . 

Petroleum production 333, 095 

Trade, oss (value) ..... 
Savaii Is., W. Samoa 
Savannah, Ga.— 

Buildings, tall 

City manager ... 

Population 300, 301 
Savings Bank Life insurance 2 
Savings in U.S. 

Postal ved 
Savonarola (1498) б 
Saxe-Coburg, House of ... 
Saxons— 

English rulers 

German rulers 
Saxton, Ida 
Scaife Foundation ` 
Scholarships— 

Amer, ud in Rome 

American Legion 


Anderson 

Art 5 5 
Grad. of Journalism .509 
Guggenheim 486, 516 
Hillman .... 516* 
Macmillan 517 
Miss America 511 
Rhodes . 452 


Rotary Fellowships 
Student composers 
Westinghouse 


Schools, Public see Public Во 
Science— 
Awards 505-506, 513-518 
Discoveries 535-537, 782-784 
Foundations .. 


Geophysical Year 
Operation Deepíreeze 
Progress, 1955 

Science Found., Natl. 
108, 488, 


Science Service .. 
Sciences, Natl. Acad. 
Scientists’ warning 
Scientists, noted 
Scilly Isles (area) 
Scopes, John T. (1925) . 
Scotland— 

Area, population . 


..219, 518 


Rul x 
Shipbulding industry ..... 
U.S. population born in .. 


262 
See also Great Britain, 
United кинон 
Scott, Caroline . , 169 
Scott, R. F. (1901, '12) 
138, 139. um 


Screen Personalites ..... 569-57 
Scripps „ umi EH 
Sculptors, noted 8-560, 

Awards 
Sea mile 

visibilty a! 

Seal of New York City.. 
Seamen’s organizations 
Seas see Oceans 
Seasons, Ine 385 
Seattle, Wash.— 


Alaska EID (1909) ..139 
Art Маза. 11444 
Buildings, 

Floating ‘prides Ф ат 
Population ......281, 299, 300 
Seawolf, atom sub s 


Secession of States 
венно 
P 
oS (1789-1954) 
-Cabinets, 1955 
Security program, U.S. 
Seeing BA The 


..128 
25 


Sekia el Hamra (Spanish) 374 


Selangor, British Malaya 
Selective Service system 
Appropriatons, 1956 .. 
Employees (number) 
Selima Stakes 
Seminole War (1835) 
Senate, U.S. see Congress, V D 
Senators, U.S. 


Address, form of a 

Blount impeachment ` 551 

Election of Oa) 629 

Salariés, termi Шз); 

Speech, longest 1 (1953) 
Senegal, Fr. W. 


Serbia, Yugoslavia . 
Seven Wonders of the 
Seward's Folly (1867) . 


Seychelles „ ‚ 524 
Seymour, Jane (1509) ..130 
Shakespeare, Wm. (1564, 
1593, 1594, 1600) 1; 
450 
Shark DIE records . ‚852 
Rebellion. (1787) -133 


Shays’ 
Shedd Aquarium 


еер— 

Breeders' organizations 
: Hornless Dorset 

On farms, 1890-1955. 

Prices, farm, 1930-1955 
Shenandoah National Park p 
Sheppard, Samuel H 
Shereefian Empire (Morocco) 38 
Shetland Islands (area) 
Shikoku Island, Javan, 3255 En 
Shipbulding, Scotland : 
Serin 2л. 6 

Canal traffic, foreign 

Dockworkers strike (N.Y.) 118 

Express service (rail, air) 679 

New York State canals — 231 

Tonnage at U.S. 

po 670, 672 


Ships— 
‘American-built, first ..182 


Atlantio, first steam trip 102 


Atom ship proposal . , 105 
TECC 402 
Bounty mutiny (1788) 1833 
Builders Council .. 501 
Constellation, U.S.S. 213 


Dimensions of large 6878 
Disasters 154-157 
Entrances, clearances 
-By customs District 
.S. ports, 1900-54 . 
First sunk by sub. (18 
Forrestal, 0.5.8. 
Frigates (1797, 1812) 13 
Great Eastern (1857) 138 
Great Western (1838) ... 135 
Et 


Hiroshima bomb carrjer | 
Inventions, noted 
Mariners Museum 
Merchant, fleets 
Муи е Sen 1. €i 
stic Seaport, Conn. 
Navigation aids .. 
Notable (aver 18, 600 
Ocean crossin 
Philadelphia 199 5 
Radio rescue, first 
8 9 


'amboa: 
ES iron” (1825) 4 
-Fitch's (1785) 


roduction 
Shooting (rifle, pistol 
National] champions . 
Shortland Is., Solomons 
Shoshone Falls, Idaho 
Shot pat records— 
American ...... 
Championships . 
E р games 
Show Me State 
Shrine football pP 
Shrine, Nobles oí the Mystic. E 
Shrove Tuesday ....... М 
Shufüleboard Ран ions . 
Siam see Thaila 
Sibelius Award 


34 


Index 


Sicily (area) 

Mt. Etna 
Side horse champions 
Sidereal day 


Sierra Leone, Br. W. Africa 329 
Sierra Nevada Mts., Calif. 176 

Signs and Symbols— 
Astronomical 411 
Chemical elements .539 
N 483 
Zodiac, The . 414 
-228 


Silicosis compensation 
Silk production ... 
Silurian Society 
Silver— 


E 769 
Comstock Lode, Nevada 186 
Density, meltin, 


g point ...538 
Dollars in stock fi 

Price 
Produc! 


26 
43 
223 684 


Anderson Award 
Sootemporary 
е 


ceased .. 
era, 1955-56 
ang .. 


3 188 
Sister Kenny Fou 487 
Bitting Bull, Chief 137 


Skating, ice— 


very— 

erica, introduced (1619) 131 
Brazil ends (1889) ........137 
Compromise of 1850 . 
Constitutional amend. 
понора ов proc. 123555 

land outlaws (1833) 

in Kansas 


Kansas-Nebr. Act 
Mass. outlaws (тїз) 


Missouri Compromise `1: 
New York (1712, 1827) 132, 
U.S. AREE ERU ix 1% 


Snow Entomologi is 5 
T AU anto ical Museum 440 
^. Blizzard 

Cities, 


Social Security Admin. (cont'd.) 


-Beneficiaries (number) ..646 
-Benefits, tables f 646 
Trust fund, 1936-55 64T 
Public assistanee 648-650 


-Payments, type, by state 650 
Receipts, 1936-54 . 647 


Tax rate 645 
Unemployment. ins. 646-649 
-Benefits, v state . 649 
-Trust fund, by state 648 
Welfare services 648-651 
Socialist Conf., Asian 149 
Socialist Labor party ...52, 579 
Socialist party 52, 579 


Socialist Workers pariy 52. 579 
Societies, associations 489-504 
N 1 8 


College ......... 
Society Islands (Fr.) 
Socotra Island ES 


ni 
talian see Soma. 


land ........... 332 
Somerset Island (area) 524 
Sooner State 189 
Sorghums (production) 656 


-Religious ... T: 
Ports, distances between `. 
Sugar production ...... 
8 Statistics .... 6584 
Trade, U.S. (value) .666, 667 
Waterfalls ..526 
South 
Admi 


8 
ernor, officials, pay 
Lake, largest . 

'egisli 


E 

Population, 1790-1950. 254-255 
.318-970, 294 

601-602 


TEN 


181, 200 
+ 303 
91, 200 


lature LE "75. 
Marriage, divorce laws 310, 311 


ET P I. 
, mi $e M 
Presiden! yote . 503 


Social security 
Taxes .. 


South Pole— 
Descriptive 
Explorations 

Southampton Island (area) 

Southeast Asia Treaty 96, 74: 

SoutheasternConf.games 812, 

Southeastern Power Adm. 

Southerm Educ, Foundation 

Southern lights 42! 

Southern Rhodesia 
Waterfall 
World Bank loan 

Southernmost City, U.S. 

Southwest Africa (Br.) 

Southwest Conf. games 812, 

Southwest Museum, Calif. 

Southwestern Power Adm. 

Soviet Union see Union о, 

Soviet Socialist Republics 

Soy beans— 

Grain center receipts . 
Production, 1930-54 
Spain— 


Area, population, capital 2M 


662 


656 


Cities (population) 84 
Civil war ........142-143, 373 
Colonies ES Fein. did 
Descriptive ...... + 873-374 
Electric power es 689 
Fascism .......... 373-374 
Franco, Francisco 373, 553 
Gold reserve Ё 168 
Merchant fleet 675 
Даар (1931) 141 
Rulers ...... M 553 
Sugar productio: 691 
Telephones .... < 170 


Spitzbergen 
Spokane, Wash. 
Бапа, tall 


Population 
Sports arenas 


Di 
Масата 


Index 


State Department (cont'd.) 
Expenditures ...... 75i 
Secretaries, 1789-1955 61, 171 
See also Dulles, John Foster 

State of Vatican City see 

Vatican City, State of 

Staten Island, N.Y.— 
Area 
Bridges (to N.J.) .. 
Inst. of Arts, Sciences 
Bionmong Borough....233, 235 


240- УН 
50 


E 


DO ae res ie 251 
States Rights party (1948) 146 
States, U.S. 

Admission of new (law) ..617 
Admitted to Union . 200 
Agriculture products ..175-195 
-Counties, leading 664 
-Statistics ..... 654-664 
Altitudes nish, low) .....548 
Area, rank E. 200 
-Counties 283-299 


Automobile statistics 304, 680 
-Drivers (number) n4 
Banks (assets, liabilities) 767 
Birth statistics ... — -303 


Capitals ........... ~ >. -200 
Cities (population! 266-281 
Congress, 


apportionment 55 
Congressmen, U.S. 

Cotton growing 

Counties, county seats 283- 209 
Death statistics . 303, 304 


Descriptive 178- tp 
Dimensions E 
Education statistics . 479, "de2 
Electoral votes, 1936-52 ., .581 
Farms 

-Cooperatives . e 710 
-Crop MES. 1954 oe 
-Egg production р 
-Harvested acreage ....... 096 
Income - 851 


Number, acreage. 
Federal courts 
Fish, game со! 
Forest areas . 
Four boundai 
Geographic centers 
Governors бетше, salaries) 70 
History ...... 175-195 
Holidays 722-723 
Horse racing revenues ....830 
Hospital statistics .304, 308 
Hospitalization plans 308, uv 
Income, per capita 


Industries, products * 118- 195 
Inland water area 

40 

61-62 

529 


e 
lagnetic declination . 


Marriage, divorce 
-Laws 
-Number, rate 
Mineral production 
Mountain peaks б 

Murder, penalties for 


Parks, National ... 
Petroleum production 


lon, 1790-1950 254-255 
оаа о , AER En 
-Density 
Foreign. born 


260. 202. 263 
-Indians, American 
-Marital status 
Negro 
-Sex, оюк 
-Urban, rural 
Presidential T 519, 
Public assistance ..... 
Representatives, U.S. 
Roads, rural (mileage) ...6' 
Schools (number, type) as 
Secession dates . ES 
Segregation in schools" y 
EET V.S. 6 
Shore line, longest 
Social Security data "845-651 
Steel, iron ore production 696 


States, U.S. (cont'd) 
Submerged lands, title to .150 
Taxes 
-Gasoline 
Income 
Inheritance, estate 


Poll (states with) 609 
Sales (type, rate) 639-640 
Taxes, Fed. (collections) ‚164 
Topography ß 15-195 


Unemployment ins. 
Voters, eligible ... 
Voting qualifications . 
Waterfalls, notable 
see also specific Stat. 
Statesmen, ДО: 
Statuary Hall, Natio .215 
Statue of Freedom (Capitol) 214 


Statue of Li 250 
Statute mile . 415 
Statute of Westminster ....318 


Steamboats see under ships 
Steel— 
Discoveries 
Exports, imports . 
CO D EE e ; 
Wage rises, 1955 56 
Steeplechase (track an field) — 
Americani record .. 875 


oun pic games . 
Stepinac, Cardinal { у 
Sterling Memorial Library .. 


Stevens, John (1804, '09) 134 
Stevenson, Adlai E.— 
Asks 1956 nomination ....128 


Election returns 579. Da ne 

Formosa comment : 

On moderation . 
Stewart Island, N.Z. 
Stimson Fund for 8 488 
Stock exchanges— 

American (N.Y.) 

-Transactions 

Midwest (Chica; 

New York ... 

-Closed (1933) 

-Transactions 

San Francisco 

Seat prices (N.Y.) 1900-54. 768 
Stocks 

Dividends (tax law) 

Earnings ... 

Market crash (i529) 

Railroad ie) Д 


Strait of Malacca 
Straits Settlements 
Street numbers, N. 
Strikes— 
Auto mig. (1936) 
Capital Jani Co. 
Coal mine: 
-Herrin, ТЇ. (1922) 


Doe yop kow. 
-Great Britain ...... 
-New York City, ILA . 
Labor review R 
New Castle, Indiana .. 
Number, by year . 
Railroads 


Pullman 19040 


ee] 
P isinéstesd, Pa. (1802) .. 
-Plants seized (1952) . 
"Telephones . 
Stuart, House 55: 
Sturbriage, Old (Mass) 
Stuyvesant, Peter 
Submarines— 
Atomic energy ...94, 109, 
GU (bathyscaphe) 
Inven! 
Sinkings 
Warship sunk, first uS 
Submerged lands act (1953 
Suburban Handicap 
Subversive activities— 
Communist party outlawed 4 
Control Bd. (employees) .. 
Internal Security Act 
Subways— 


Canada (opened) 322 
New York City 
-Lines, mileage ........... 239 


Subways (cont'd.) 


-Opened (1904) 138 
-Track elevations 235 
-Wreck (1918) .... 139 
Suocession to Presidency 609 


Sudan— 
Area, population, capia 
e evacuate 1 
Cities (population) ү 
Condominium ends . 
Descriptive ........: 
Telephones 
Sudan, French 
Suez Canal .. . 
Suffolk Downs ing 
анге see Voting 


больт 

0 ption, ре е capita габра 
Imports, 1953-! 692 
International agreement 691 
Production, world ........ 691 
-Estimates ....... , 691 
-United States ‚656, 691 

Sugar Bowl games .. ,818 


Sugar Research Foundation 488 


Suícides (number, 1954) ....303 
Sullivan Memorial Trophy ..875 
Sulu Islands ... 3" 
Sumatra, Indonesia 

Volcanoes 


Summer season 
Sun nom: Mey ee 
Sun, Т 


Declination, 1956 , 405 
Descriptive ........... 404 
Diameter .. 04 


4 
Earth, distance from 404, di] 


Horizontal parallax 
Hour angles, 1956 . 
Meridian of Wash. 
Planets, relation to . 
Right ascension, 1956 .404-405 
Rises, sets, 1956 
-Correction to . 
Semi-diameter 


Signs and symbol: En 
Worship, 102, 15 pt (1360, Bex 129 
Sunda Islands. --357 


Sunflower State 
Sunnyside, W. ше home .432 
Sunshine State .. 178. 191 
Sunspots 404 
Aurora, relation to 
Superior, Lake z 
"Storm, wreck (19. 5 
Supersonic speeds (a fatio ) 402 
Supreme Court, U. 
Agricultural Act qoas) 
Appointments, salaries 63 
Combines dissolved 


d ye form E 
NRA (1933 
Personnel .. 
Released time Reverand ES 
x A RM da 


Powers 
HAPE) see 
tlantic Treaty Orgn. 
8 at 368 
urveyors chain EPA 
Survival statistics 

Sweden— 


Area, population, capital 374 
Cities Ives, const Я M 
Coopera , consume: 

1 — т 
Gold. reserve .. 
Merchant fleet 
Nordic Council 
Norway, union (1905) 
Rulers 375. 555 
Sugar production ..691 
"Telephones 


36 
Sweden (cont'd,) 
Trade, foreign 374, 667 


0.8. citizens in (law) .....629 
U.S. opea pore in ..262 
Wate: 


Swaziland, 
Swedes, mated: eec 
Swimming— . 
Championships, 1955 . 796, 886 
English Channel, 1875-1955 887 
. N. V. C. 876, pud 
таро games 
Bane merican games 
5 yona 1500/8 M ones 
Wiss, noi 
Switzerland— 
Alps see Alps, The 
Area, population, capital 
Cities ; (population) 3 
Descrí pay VOS 
Electric power 
Geneva conference 
Gold reserve 


rchant fleet 
55 hones .,.. 


le, forem 

5. population born i 

8 Waterfa! ас E ET 

see Signs and symbols 
вооа Aes d 161 
Synarorue rs 

Sie ee a п 
ui 5, tal 

Mayo 


Area, мра оду Арна 3 

pus ple o оп) 

Descríp: cs 
ее! 


Merchant 
Telephones. 


Taiwan че © Farmosa ` E 
Talbott, Н: 
Tall Dulldines 


“Tari Ao 
Balance of. of trade under , 
8 votes cuts 
Exemptions (travelers) , 
seeks 


ton 
y uM cam! colonies сонр. 


Great Britain (i 
раа tax (1879) 
'ederal— 


At 1 entertai: 
Sa ру зо PE 
Corpor TUN 


E "йена by 


E Security (rate) 


Index 


Taxes, State— 
Gasoline _. 5 e 
Horse racing revenue 


Income, by state 631- 638 
/ Inheritance, estate 641- 644 

New York 

Business 221 

-Horse racing . 230 

-Income ... .- 638 

17 non-properiy .. 2 

Boll (states: with) 609 

Sales (type, rate) 630 
Taylor, Zachary (blog. ч 161 
Tea consumption) E 65 

ers 

peer 

Colleges Ur 

Societies .... 

New York City ... 

New York State 

"By coli 

~By college . ТЕГҮ 

-Public schools 
Telegraph— 

First message (15401) 135 

Inventions, noted 536 
t ipe jones— 

Atlantic cable 


203 
Exchange, first (1878) . Ps 
Inventions, noted 
Nation-wide strike (1947) fis 
Tapping, ru ruling (1937) 


684 
Telesco] astronomical 409 
"Television 
Associations ... x -500 
Authorizations, 1955 790 
ame ees 5 


Exhibits, foreign 677 
Highlights, 1958 222191 
Invented .......... 536, 537 
Noted personalities "559 om. 
Pay-as 1 191 


790 
пана N (1951) 145 
Temperance organizations . 502 
Temperature— 
Absolute 
Atmosphere 
Stelen nost 
Citi US. 


335. 
Tenerife Island. (area) 524 
Tennessee 
Admitted to Union . 192, 200 
8 Statistics 654-660 


rani 192, 200 
Birth, 4 istics 303 
Eo 


(Sen 
Descriptive .. 
Govern 


5. 
E ANY в: 
Exp natures ЖОШ 55 
е! 55 
Tennis champions 


Sen ende lat 
Вана to Vis. сое 70 


Territories, U.S. (cont'd.) 
Descriptive .......... 197-199 
Farm statistics ... ES. 
Governors Yd 
Holidays 12-78 
Inheritance taxes am 
Judges, District (U.S.) © 
Legislatures e 35558. 
Liquor exports to U.S. 690 
Marriage information 310 
Murder, penalties for 307 
Names, origin of 201 
Officials, salaries ..... 16 
Organic Acts . М 200 
Population 253, 282 
-Density .. А n 
Social- security 645-65. 


Taxes, Fed. (collections) i 104 


Telephones 1 684 

Trust (aren, pop.) 253 
Testaments (wills) 644 
Teterboro Airport, N. J. 249 
Teton Mountains, Wyo. |. 195 
Texas— 

Accession 201, 202 

Admitted to Union :192, 200 

Agriculture Же БГУ 64. ae 

Alamo 

Area, rank 192, 200 


or death statistics 205 
‘apita! 

Counties (seats, areas) ЕА 200 
Descriptive ‚192. 3 
Governor. “officials, pay 
Ferguson, Miriam 14820 n 
Hail of State, Pallas 

Lake, largest .. 
Loislature 
Marriage 


-255 
279-280, 295 
603-604 


Social security j - 
S fair, Dallas uen 
Xes 643. 
уе statistics ` 03-510 


See also States, U.S. 
н University. of— 


Library 


Exports, imports 667 692, 693 
Industry 687 
У index (wholesale) ` 112. 


Aye VIDE capital .376 
Bangkok (populat tion) ..,.384 
Descriptive 
Merchant. “eet , 
grads, foreign- 
ights, measures 
Wer d Hank loan 
Thames River 
Thanksgiving Day 
Thaw, Harry K. 1100 
Theater 
Actors, actresses 
Associations 
Awards 
Dramatists ` 


lead tana, Ms S Oak. ИН 
ia do) 143 
At 
D 
н 


Index 


Time (cont'd.) 

Differences (cities) ..... 
Earth's rotation es arid 
Geologic eras 
Greenwich E 
International daie une Ў 

Mean, apparent 
Military ZI 
Signals. broadcast Е 

Standard 401, 402 


War (1942-45) ............402 

Zones : ES 402 
Timor, Portuguese 372, 524 
TRAE seed prices ........657 

n— 

Bolivia natienallzes 338 

Imports, ...692 
Tinian Island (area) ; 524 


Tippecanoe battle (1811) .. 
Titanic disaster (1912 1 

Titicaca, Lake (Bolivia) 336 
Tito, Marshal (Jos. EI. 382 


Tivoli, Copenhagen 788 
Tobacco 
Exports, imports .....692-693 
-Duty-tree 5 2.2.628 
Industry (М№.С.) .188 
Production 


-By state, 1954 ..... 
Taxes, 1952-54 
-Excise 4 

Tobago Island .. 

Toboggan Handicap ... 


Togoland, Br. W. Africa | 
Togoland (Fr.) 
Tokelau 5 
Tokyo, 
оар s E ИМА) 7-44 
Population . "t 35 
Tokyo Rose (1949) 
Toledo, Ohio 
Buildings, tall 
City manager 
Museum of Art 
Population 2 
Tomb of Mausolus . 
Tomb of Unknown 8. 
Ton (measure) БЭН 
Tonga Islands 
Tornadoes— 
Descriptive x 
Losses, lite, property. m" 41 
Storms of 1955 reet 
"Torres Island 33 
Touring mileage, о. $: 681-683 
Townsend Act (1770) 132 
Track and field— 
Amer. records ...873-875, 878 
Championships 196, 879-882 
College records (U.S.) ....878 
“Events, 1955 ....796, 879-882 
Cross-country runs, walks 818 


Decathlon champions ..... 878 
Interscholastic records \...870 
Events 


-New York City 
Olympic games 
Pan-American games .....878 
Pentathlon champions ....878 
World records ...796, 871-872 
Trade— 
Balance, under Tariff Acts 661 
Congress votes law, 1955 .. 54 
Suspensions, U.S. 09006 1148 
U.S. statistics xi 
U.S. signs pro : 
See also Exports, 
and specific countries 
5 Т ДЕКРЕТ 652 


“Accidental deaths 304 
Airline з 


eo lados } 
Canal, foreign 
Cargo orome st ports 669- 670 
New York Cit; 
240-241 
239 


Bridge, tunnel й 
Transit system . 
New York State cai 
Panama Canal 
Railroad .. 
Water-born А 
Trains see Railroads 
Trampoline champions 
Trans-Andean Highway 370, 351 
Transjordan see Jordan 
Transportation 
Aviation statistics 


669-683 
-773-774 


Transportation (cont'd.) 
Bus statistics .......680, 683 
Inland waterways .213 
Motor vehicle statistics 289371 
New York City ....... 
Taizong statistics . 

egregation ruling 
hipping distances ... 

See also Airlines, аа 
Transvaal, South Africa . un 
Trapshooting champions 
Travers’ Stakes 
Treason (defined) . 
Treasure State ee 
Treasury Department— ` 

Administrative personnel 

DER SEES. (number) 

Established 

Expenditures 

Secretaries, 1789-1055 61. m 

See also Currency, U.S. 
Treasury Is., Solomons ..... 
Treasury, U.S. (reserves) ...766 
Treaties, U.S.— 

Alaska purchase ...... 197-202 

Arms limits (1921, '25) ...140 

-Naval (1930, '36). 

Austrian State 

China defense , 

Cuba (1934) ... 

Germany (1921) 

Great Britain (17 

Guadalupe- ано: 

Tran А 

Јарап 

-Mutual security (1954) ..362 

-World War II peace el 362 

Kellogg-Briand (1929) .141 

Korea defense ...... 

Louísiana Purchase 

North Atlantic (1949) 

Obligations, summary .. 

Oregon boundary 40 

Panama ............. 138, 380 

Portugal, Azores (1951) ..148 

Rush-Bagot (1817) 


Southeast Asia defense 
Spain 

-Defense pact (1953) . 
-Florida (1819) 


-War (1898) ..... 138 
Webster-Ashburton -..182 
World War II peaee ...... 144 


Treaty of Versailles 
See Versailles, 95 of 
Trees, state (official) ...175- n 
Tremont Stakes E 
Trengganu, British Malaya - " 
Trent, Council of (1545) . 
Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority 
Trieste 
Italy-Y: 
BAUS. adi 
е value 
nidad Island... 
Edw 1 DA 
sted Alliance (1795, 


83) 

Triplets born (cases) ....... 
nun M TS war P with (1801) 133 

Tripolitania ................ 364 
Trips, Ml see Fastest trips 
Tristan da Cunha Island ...329 
Trolleys— 

First electric (1885 - 

Lines, mileage, N. V. C. 
Trophies see Awards 
Ey Park racing ....... 828 
Trotsky, Leon 141 
Trotting, pacing records 

Champions, 1930-55 .. 83; 
Trout, rgest (Idaho) . 
Troy, Homer's (1184 BC) ...129 
Troy weight севе .540-543 
Trudeau Society, American .781 
Truman Doctrine (1947) ....146 


Biography ... 
Election retu: 
Hydrogen bomb order 
MacArthur recall . 
Potsdam conference 
Railroad seizure ..... 
Steel plant seizure . 
Taft-Hartley veto 
‘Truman Doctrine .. 


Truman, Harry S. (cont'd.) 
United Nations comment .102 
United Nations opening ..143 
Wife, biography .168 

Trust Terri A US. 

Trusts, public . 

Tsushima ne Battie (1905) 356 

Tuamota Islands (Fr.) 

Tuberculosis— 
Associations 
Awards .. 
Germ @!всоуеге 
Deaths, rate, 1954 
Research, 1955 
Ross Medal .. 

Tubuai Islands 

Tucopia Is., Solomons ...... 

Tudor, House of ............ 551 

Tulane, Univ. Research Inst. 436 

Tulsa, Okla, 
Buildings, Ttan 
Mayor 


ulation ‚271, 299, P 
Tumbling champions 5 883 
Tunisia .... ‚348-349 


Govt. reorganized . 


Independence movi 126 
684 

‚384 

Tunnels (N.Y.C.) 240 


Turkestan, 
Turkey— 
Апкага treaty 10% 149, x 
Area, ADS capital E 
Cities (population) ...... 384 
Crimean War 1869) -135, 153 
Defense pacts . 298; e 26, 377 
Descriptive ... 3 
Gold reserve 
Merchant fleet 


Petroleum production 


Rulers .. 54 
Russia, w. ) 137 
Sugar production . 691 
"Telephones 684 


Trade, foreign . 

Weights, measures 

World Bank loan . 
Turkmen S.S.R. 


and Caicos islands 332 


Tutankhamen (1344 BC) ....129 
Tutuila Island, Samoa ......199 
Tuvinian Peoples Republic . 377 
Twain, Mark home, 197 © 
Tweed, Boss W. M. (1874) 


Typewrit 
Typewriting re D dics: 


= 


Ubangi-Shari, French Africa 349 
Uganda, Br. East Africa 
Waterfall 
krainian 8. S. R. 
Ukrainians, noted 5i 
Unalaska Island (area) ... 524 


Unemployment— 
Compensation, first (Wis.) 195 
Ford Motor Co, PN йр, PS 56 
Insurance ‚645-649 
-Benefits, by state ....... 649 
-Canada PES 
-New York State 226, 228 


-Trust fund, by state ....648 
U.S., 1955 255 


Union of South Afri 
Area, 1 Cn: САРНАП oh 
Cities (populatſon) .& 

Koloreg 52 (1952) 


Malan res + 
Sugar production 
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Index 
Union of South Africa (cont'd.) Unitarian Churches— U. S. of America (cont’d.) 
299 8 E "Hu Headquarters IDE 489 
rade, torsten Membershi: -Legislative 
United Nations inquiry 122, 127 United Кон. SPADA 
U.N. walkout . 102, 127 Area, population xi -Public Debt. i 
Waterfalls .... .52 Capital XH 318 -Receipts, 1789-1955 
World Bank loan Cities (population) ;......384 Basic Documents 
Union of Soviet Socialist Descriptive S. 318-321 -Constitution 614-620 
Republics— Emigratlon 31 -Declaration of 
Agriculture 95, 379 Gold reserve 163 Independence .........610 
Alrlines .. "mg Merchant fleet 7 697 -United Nations chart 
Apology to A Petroleum production ....697 TEES 622-627 
Area, capital Sugar production 6591 Geographie 2 
Armed forces . 380 "Telephones x 319, 684 -Accessions 4 200-203 
Attack on U.S. plane 107 Trade, foreign 320 -Area, boundaries E 
Australia, ends relations 181 -Canada 2 325 -Capital ....... 2 214-221 


Austrian 1 
103, 108, 149, 150, 742, (E 


Beria executed . 


95, 380 
er 

46-47, 380, 555 
China, People's Rep. of ..341 
Cities (population) 
Collective iD 5 
Crimean War (1853) ..135, 153 
Descriptive ......... 377-380 
East German Veale Ty 


German war ends 
German zones . 
Gold production 
Gold reserve 


Republics (states) 
ad Slain 


2 
B. recognizes (1933) 
U,S.-Soviet relations, 
Chronology, 1955 
Volcanoes 
Warsaw treaty У 
Weights, measures 
West Germany 


recognized ...... 115 
World War I 
-Armed strength 138 
-Casualties ., 


-Debt to U.S, 


Er 
zu 144-145 
Yalta Agreement 371, Ti 
Yugoslavia (relations) 106, 3 
See also Communist 

. party, World poe 

ms, labor see Labor Unions 


-Continent limits 
-Easternmost point 
-Easternmost town ..182, 
-Geographie center 


Membership ........ J 59 -Highest, lowest points 
Strikes (1946) 145-146 -Island 'trusteeships 
ted Nations -Northernmost town 
748 Public lands 
117 -Southernmost point 
503 -Territory expansion 


XWesternmost point 
See also departments, elec 


Atomic radiation comm. 127 tions, . foreign relations, 

Bernadotte, Count (1948) 14 Presidents, vice-presidents 

udget .......... é 2, 749 IRR I naval, population 
and other 


Cul Orgn. 2 748 

Events, 1955 see Chronology 

France withdraws ..... 117 

General Assembly ..... 47 

Hd sues (permanent) 749 
dings... 


Atomic weight .. .......539 
Density, melting point ....538 
Fission theory discovered ..537 


-Bui] us 249-250 Ore production 
+ Human rights (1949) 147 -Belgian Congo 
Information agencies 750 -Czechoslovakia 
International Court of Justice CUB m шт 175, 17 
Adopted (1920) ..........140 Radioactivity (1896) 
-Judge Hackworth named 96 Uranus (planet) 
-Structure |... 749 Urban population, U.S. 
International Labor Orgn..748  Uruguay— 
-U.S.S.R. returns o 107 Area, 

Descri 


International Monetary 
Fund fs 


42, 149 


149 
42. 


748 
122, 127 
747-749 

106 

146,740 
m 150 
(1950) . 147 
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te woe pe Er 
~Ambassadors, ministers .. 
-Budget -iTe . 
-Citizenship ^, .... 629, 632 
-Civil Defense Admin. > 
-Civiltan, employment 


8 meds of 
-Courts „Martin (bi, 
-Executi log. 
Беа "еб зава (area). 
Feder » 


ipea 
-Income, national 
-Internal Revenue 


LoT "rre 


TESTO WP 


Veal— 
Nutritive value 
Prices, farm, 1930-55 ‹ 
Production, consumption 658 
Vegetables— 
Consumption, per Sania ..659 
Nutritive values . Ж 
Price indexes . 
Production, 1930-! 656 
Vella Lavella Is., Solomons 331 
Venezuela— 
Area, population, SERT 4175 
Cities (population) ok 
Descriptive .. 
Gold reserve . 
Tron mountain . б 
Merchant fleet ‚615 
Petroleum production ....697 
Sugar production 691 


а! 
Waterfalls .. 
Weights, measures 

Venus (planet). 
Morning, evenin: 
Rises, sets 1956 

Vermont— 
Admitted to Union ...193, 200 
Agriculture statistics. .654- 0 
Area, rank .193, 
Birth, death ‘statistics... E: 
Саш ашу? 193, 20 
Counties (seats, areas) ... 
Descriptive .......... ат 
Governor, officials, рау. 
Lake, largest .. 
Legislature .. 
Marriage div s 310, 

Po ulation, "790-1900, 200 285 
Cities, counties 280 

Presidential vote 
Босе security .. 


"Taxe! 
Vital. statistics ...... 3 
See also States, U.S. 
Vernal Equinox ........ 385, 411 
Versailles Treaty (1919) ....139 
German cessions 
Hitler rejects (1935, '3' 
Vespucci, Amerigo (1497) 
Vest Spitzbergen Is. (area) .524 
Veterans— 
G.I, Bill ... 
Homes for 
Insurance .. 
Loan progra) 
Medical care 
New York State 
-On-the-job training 
-Unemployment benefits 
-Veterans Affairs Div. 
Number in U.S. .. 
Pension payments 
Vocational training 7x 
Veterans Administration— 
Appropriation, 1955-56 . 
Employees (number) 
Expenditures, ........ 
Headquarters, National . 
Organization, functions 
Veterans’ Day ..... 
Veterans’ organizations— 
American Legion see 


American Legion 
American Кеа Comm. .503 
Amer. Vet. of W.W, II 48. 
Blinded Veterans Assn. 
Catholic War Veterans . 
First Division society ..,.4! 
Foreign Wars, Veterans of 503 
-Award 51 
Forty and Eight . 

Grand Army of Бери 
Jewish War Veterans 
Korean War Veterans 
Pacific War Veterans 
Purple Heart, Order o 
Rainbow Div. Veterans. 
Regular Veterans Assn. 
Spanish War Veterans 
"ith Division Assn. .. 
7ith Division Assn. 
82nd Division Assn. 
89th Division Society 
Vetoes, Presidential .. 
Vetoes, U.N., 1955 .... 
Vice Presidents of the U. 
Electoral votes (law) . 
List of 


Index 
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Vice Presidents, U.S. fonte 257 
e 1900-52 


alary 
Басава t do 55 
Term beg 
Vicksburg € Court. Hou: E! 
Vietor Emmanuel Hr (1946): 144 
Victoria, Australia ... E 
Victoria. nt (area) 
Victoria Falls ...... 
Victoria, бома (1831 
Vietminh see Indo-China, 
Associated States 0j 
Vietnam, Indo-China 


5t 
1 1954 EO 349 
Republic, 1955 .... 4. 
Sovereignty, 1950 
8 no 
Villa, Francisco (1911) 
Violinists of the Past 
Virgin IE 
Accesso 
‘Altitudes (hie 
Area, capita! 
Cities e 
Citizenship law, U. S 
Descriptive 
Divorce law void 
Farms (statistics) 
Governor, officials, pay 43, Ji 
Inheritance taxes . 
Population .... 
Social security 
VEA кшн Br! 
Admitted to Union ....194, 200 
Agriculture statistics..654-660 
Appomattox Court House..434 
Area, rank ....... 194, 200 
Birth, cnn statistics ....303 
Capital 194, 
Counties (seats, areas) ...298 
Descriptive ............ .194 
Governor, officials, 
Independent cities . 
Lake, largest . 
Legislature ... 
Marriage, divor 
Monroe's law 118 $ 
Museum of Fine 
Population, 1190- 4950. 354-258 
ties, counties..280-281, 208 
Presidential vote “605 606 
8 security -651 
‚638, 645 880 


Vital statistics 2030, 302-3 
War Memorial Museo 435 
Williamsburg restored... 434 

See also States, U.S. 

Virginia, Univ. y libraries. 25 
varata expedition 
regulations, U. 
Visibility at sea 
taVision, first 
Vital statistics 
Vitamins foods content). 
Viti Levu nd (area).. 
Vladimir, Grand Dukes of 
Vocational education Д 
Veterans 
Yoreler, Robert A. (1950) ...147 


inoes— 
Eruptions see Disasters 


рау... 75 
..297-298 
.529 
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Hawaii 197 

Largest C 97 

Mt. Etna active (1955) 25 

Notable (activity 25 

Philippine Islands .370 

U.S., only active . ‚116 
Volley ball champions .859 
Volstead Act (1917) . 


wat bela) unit) . 


"Gplinder, (o (formula) 
feasures of ,. 


Headquarters 
History, activities 
Membership 
ote, eli 


, electoral— 
Puig. аи 
residen! -581 
popular— 


Mayor N.Y.C., 1950-53 ...230 
Percent of population. ....256 


Vote, popular (cont'd.) 
President 
-By ишан, 1789-1952 ..580 
„Ву state ........ 579, 582-608 


Voting— 


Wash., D. 
Women's suffrage ... 
-First guaranty, Wyo. 


sW 
WAC see Women’s Army Corps 
WAF see Women in the Air 


Force 
Wadsworth Atheneum ...... 
Wages— 
Accidents, loss from 
Farms, 1910-54 
Increases aA 
Industrial 
Minimum Wag 
Portal to por! 
Railroads ..... 72 
See also Incomes, Salar 
шен. Gen. J. M. 
Wake Isi A 
Coastline ... 
Wales— 
Area, population 
Cities Ropu. ulation) 
Walker Art ente Min 
Walker Cup (golf) .. 
Walks and runs re 


Wall Street, 


Name, о: 23 
Stock ERU crash ЧӨ. 141 
Wallace, Elizabeth V. . 168, 169 
bL Archipelago (Fr.) 350 
т Reed Medical Center 220 
Walters. Art Gallery ........43 
. League Award . 
War of 1812 ....... 
Military leaders, 
War crimes— 
Japan (1946, 49) 
Koch, Ilse (1951) 
Nuremberg (1946) 
ED end (1949) ... 


ar Department— 
Cabinet status ends .. 
Established 
Secretaries, 189-194 
See also 1 “ЖЫЛ ‘of 
War time (1942-45) «4 


1 
144-145 


2 +138 
Bey Se MAE (1935) . di 
Casualties EL 80 'asualties, war 
China-Jap: 339 
Civil, 1.8 44901506 EN 35. 153 
Crimean (1853) ...... 92113 
Franco- Prussian 64010 136 
French and Indian .......132 
Hundred RETE oe 130 
Indians, New 610). 132 
Indo-China .. dor 349 
Ttalo-Ethiopian 
Korea see Korean war 
Mexican revolution (1911).139 
Mexico-U.S. (1846) ...... 
Military leaders . .556- 562, 566 
Jenie (1805-15) 134 
Philippine vob 1899) .. 
Punic (264-141 12 
Russo- pom Вору 
Seminole (1835) 
Ship ТОЕТ А 1145 145, 154-1 Т 


Spain, civ :142:143, 313 
Thirty Years (1618) ddl 
"Tripoli-U.S 133 
War of 1 134 


World see World 1 
Washington Meet Я 
лано .С.— 


Burned (1814) 
Capitol ......... 


40 Index 
H 

Washington, D.C, (cont'd.) Weizmann, Dr. Chaim 359 Wills, testaments ........ 
Descriptive „ 214-221 Welfare services— Wilmington, Del. 
Federal workers (number) .772 Catholic Conf., Natl. «16 Fine Arts, Society or 
Mileage to other cities 681-683 Jewish Board, Natl. TIT Mayor -...,.,.., 
Population „268, 3 1 55 Social Security 645-651 
Postal тесе!) LAS е Welland Canal 213, 674 


Public buildin: « 

Public library "Statistica 

Railroads ..: 

"Telephones .. 

See also District of Columbia 
Washington, George— 

American Revolution. ‚132-133 

Ancestral home restored. .452 

Biography 158 

Bir day (legal “hol: 

Birthplace (Va.) 

Capitol cornerston: 2 

Constitutional Convention 

Farewell Address (1796)...1 

French and Indian War. 

Mt. Rushmore Mem. 

Mount Vernon ... 

reat £1109) 


Са i Vi S DIA UMS 194, 200 

Counties (seals, areas). 

Descriptive .. 

Governor, oes pay. 

Lake, largest 

Legislature . 

Marriage, divorce laws.310, ait 

Population, 1860-1950. 254-255 

-Cities, counties .281, 298 

Presidential vote 

Social security E 651 

i EU 

See also States, 

Washington Territet 

Washi 


. .2f 
ington Univ. libraries. 


inland 
Boiling, freezing bond 
5 


U.S. (inland) 
Watt түрө a unit) 
Wesen Martha . 159, 
arne, Anthony (1794). 33 
Weather QR 416-419, 422-424 
'eading 


E Y. 8. 
les, 
rs investi 
Summary, 1955 
ЕЯ velocities 
ее also Precipita 
Temperature 
eau, U.S. 


Wellton Canal, Ariz. ‚115 
Wenner-Gren Foundation 463 


West Africa, British ....328-329 
West Africa, French ........349 
West Africa, Portuguese ....372 


West Borneo 


.303 

р! 194, 200 
Counties (seats, areas) ...298 
Descriptive ... ‚194-195 


Governor, oficiais; Pay”... 16 
Lake, larges 2H 
Legislature ... 
P TE divorce laws 310. an 

Population; 1870-1950. 201 205 

les, counties ......281, 

Presidential vote 
Sa security ... 


Co. parks 5 
Westchester Handicap .. 8: 
Westchester Welfare Found. .488 
Western Conference— 


Basketball 639 
Еш (Bis 10- 9) 812 
Gymnastics ..... -883 


Track a E field . 8 
West. European Union. 103, 151 
Western Hemisphere— 

Explorations, "early — 365 
ERU ulation .. ... = 


President's staff . 
"Visitors, admission of 
1 White E ME N.H. 
White, Stanford (1906) . 
Whitehead Foundation 
Whitman, Walt 3255) 4 
Whitney Foundation 
Whitney Museum 
Wholesale price index: 
Widener art шген 
Widener Handica; 


. foros 
Extreme, N.Y "m 
Velocity, by ation! 
Weather, relation to 
Windsor Hotel fire ою): 
Windsor, House of . 
ent Ea Islands .. 


“урон, ро © 
Excise tax 
Production + 

Winter season "2er. 985 

Wireless (1896, 1901)....137, 138 

Wisconsin— 

Admitted to Union ...195, 200 
Agriculture statistics. 654-604 
Area, rank 195, 2 

Birth, death statistics, 303 
Capital . 195, 200 
Counties (seats, areas) 6.298 
Descriptive .. Phe #106 
Forest "fires (1871) ........136 
Governor, officials, pay ... 76 
Historical society . 439 
Lake, largest 
Legislature i 
Marriage, divorce laws 310, a 
Population, 1840-1950 Poe 255 
-Cities, counties 
Presidential vote 
p security .. 


хез 
Vital Statistics ... 
See also States, U.S, 
Wisconsin Territory 
Wisconsin Univ. libra: ries ...451 
Witcheraft (1656, RD. 131, 132 
Withers Stakes z -819 
Wolverine State 
Women— 
Age 21 or over, by state. EU 
Associations .......... 
Aviation records .....718, 276 
Awards } 
-Books (Skinner) . 
-Chemistry (Garvan 
Miss America ... 
-Mother of the Year, 
Births, deaths (U.S.) 
Governor, first (5534) 
Heights, weights 
Labor force ... 
Life Span; average 
Marriage 
—Foreign citizen, to. 
Statistics ..257, 258 


205800 
636, 163 
— 690 


Somat к ub. ES 
—First guaranty, Wyo 
Women in the А! 


Еее Sink 
lowances y, 6-127 
History, ANAND 
Pay scale, Allowance 

Women’s Army 
His m отепа аа à 
scale, allowi псев. 
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Index 


Work stoppages . 58 
Workmen's compensation— 


First state law (Wis.) 195 

New, York State 228 
World— 

Population Р 261 

-Jewish ...265, 724 

-Religious ... > 124 

-U.N, report 109 


Telephone statistics 
Trips around (fastest) 104 
Wonders of the 519 
World Bank see United Nations 


World Council of Churches. 113 
World Peace Foundation 488 
World Series see Baseball 
World War 1 
Allied nations а 735 
Armed forces, by country..735 
Casualties, by country 735 
Cemeteries, Amer., abroad. 737 
Central powers y ‚.135 
Dawes plan (1924) 140 
Debt owed U.S. 735 
First American kd. (1917).141 
Gas attack, first (1915)...140 
Memorial museum. Va. 435 
Military leaders, U.S. 566 
Peace treaties 
-Russia-Germany (1918) ..141 
-U.S.-Germany (1921) 140 
-Versaillés (1919) 139 
Poison gas first used 140 
Principal events .. 140-141 
Ruhr occupied (1923, 24). 140 
Ship losses, notable . 155 
Unknown soldier (tomb) 217 
World, War 11— 
African campaigns 144-145 
Allied powers 732 
Ardennes Bulge battle . 145 


Armed forces, by country p 
Atomic bombs .. 


Axis powers 732 
Britain, battle of 144 
Casualties, U.S. 3 
Cemeteries, Amer., abroad 125 
Coral Sea battle 

D-Day, ........ E 145 
Declarations 8. 144 
Doolittle raids Japan 144 


Draft see Selective Service 
Dunkirk, retreat from 144 
Four Chaplains Memorial 
Germany 

-State of war ends (1951). 
-Surrenders .. 145 


Hostilities cease (1946) 146 
Iwo Jima, U.S, invades. 145 
Japan surrenders ......... 145 
Leyte Gulf battle 15 
Memoria! museum, Va. 435 
Merchant Marine casualties 741 
Military leaders, U.S...... 566 
Neutral nations 132 
North African invasion...145 
Okinawa, U.S. invades _. 145 
Patton Museum ..... dés 437 
Peace treaties 721 144 
-Austrian see Austria” 

-First (19460) 145 


World War II (cont' d.) 
AR allies (1946) Sti: 
Зарад јод (1947) . 
Pearl Harbor attack 
Philippine Islands 
Prisoners held (1950) 
Rhine, Allies cross the 
Ship losses 144145, 156-157 
Summary of events .144-145 

U.S.S.R., Germany, attacks mass 


y 
Veterans see Veterans 
War crimes see War crimes 
Yalta Agreement 142 
World's Fairs, E Vig ons 
Alaska 8 Seattle (1909) 139 
Century of Progress (1933) sez 
Chicago (1893) .. 
Foreign, U.S. exhi] 
Golden Gate Exp. (1939 
Hudson-Fulton (1909) . 
Jamestown, Va. (1901) . 
Lewis and Clark (1905). 
New York (1939) d 
Pan-Amer., Buffalo Нон: 
Panama Exp., Calif. (1915). 
Paris (1889, 1900) 137, 139 
Philadelphia (1876) . 137 
Philadelphia (1926) 
St. Louis Exp. (1904) 
State fair, largest. 
Wrangle Island (area) 
Wrestling, amateur 
Wright Brothers— 
Aviation ee 
Flights (1903) 
Hall of Fame Wilbur) .. 


Memorial, N. M ..188 
Original planes ... 189, 221 
Writers, noted 556-562, 567 
Awards 516 


505-509, 3 
Wyandotte Cave, Ind. 3 
Wine. John (1382). 
Wyoming— 
Aamitted to Union ....195, 200 
Agriculture statistics . 654-660 
Area, rank -:...185, 200 
Birth, death statistics 303 
Capital ... 195, 200 
Counties (seats, areas) 298-299 
Descriptive / 
Governor, officials, pay . 
-Ross, Nellie T. (1924).... 
Lake, largest 
Legislature ... 
Marriage, divorce laws 319, al 
Population, 1870-1950, .254-255 


—Cities, counties . 281. 298-299 
Presidential vote. ....579, 608 
Social Security 3 645-651 
Taxes ..... .....639, 644. 680 
Vital statistics -302-313 
See also. States, U 

Wyoming Territory .........200 


GUN 
X-ray discovered (1895).137, 536 


Y.M. Y.W. 
Yacht racing .. 
Yale University— 


Art gallery ......-. v 428 
Harvard, rowing contests . 865 
Libraries Ў 4 


Peabody Museum 
Yalta reement .. —— 
U.S. S. R. accessions .... 
Yanaon, India. B 151 
Yankee Handicap . 
Yap Island (area) . 
Year— 
Begins 

Christian era began 
Era, relation to ., 
Length of 
Sidereal, tropical 
Yeast (nutritive value) 
Yellow fever (1900) .. 
Yellowhammer State 
Yellowstone PME Park.. 
Yemen, 2 
Sana (population) : 
York, House 
Yosemite National Park 
Youthful Stakes 
Ysazel Is., Solomons . 
Yugoslavia— 
Area, population, capital 
Balkan defense pacts 332 
Cities (population) ... E 
Descriptive ... 
Electric power ... 
Merchant fleet 
Mikhailovitch, Gen. 
Petroleum production 
Sugar production .. 
"Telephones s 
Tito, Marshall, career. 
Trade, U.S. (value) . 
Trieste 


0.8. population born in. 263 
U.S. recognizes (1945) em pt 


U.S.S.R. relations 106, 


Zanzibar |... 
Zenger, John. DES (1735) 
Memorial, N.Y.C. 


Zero, Absolute 
Zinc production 
Zion National Pa: 
Zodiac, signs of the. 


Zog, g (Albania) . 
Zoological Par] 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
New York ty, 


San Diego, Calif. . 
zuyder Zee (Nein) 


Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


Number | Total loss| Property Number | Total loss | Property 
Year reported |- of life losses Year reported of life losses 
1916-1929. . 1,684 4,164 |$183,117,225| 1948. 190 140 $40,699,650 
1930-1939. 1,709 1,93 93.740.357 1949 262 27,367,380 
128 6 209 13,602,340 
118 53 300 20,484,275 
170 384 270 35,193,903 
155 58 532 345, 
173 275 690 28,307,400 
126 210 2,069,800 - MM 
109 12,267,015|| Total. 6,997 798,819,398 
171 al 23,994,680 (Krerag 179.4 0,354,343 


Tornadoes in the United States with e En. series of tornadoes on March 21, 1932. Y 
of lives were: Feb. 9, 1884, from Illinois south to On Mar. 21, 1952, a tornado struck six Southern 
the Gulf of Mexico in which 800 were killed; Aug. States along the Mississippi River, killin 


28 to Oct, 2, 1893, when 3,000 lost their lives! Mis. | On May 11, 1954 Waco, Texas, 13, ied; in 
souri and Illinois tornado May 27, in which San Angelo, 10 Killed. To otal deaths, 123. 
SG were Killed: St. Louis, Sept: 29, 1027, im which — On June & 1053 Flint, Mich. 116. deaths; 


87 were killed and the Higgins, Texas-Woodward, other Mich. 12 deaths. Cleveland, Ohio, 17 deaths; 
Oklahoma tornado April 9, 1947, in whieh 167 were Total deaths, 145. 
killed. In Alabama 268 deaths occurred during a (See page 88 for tornadoes of 4а 


On Fear and Freedom 


Any person who hasn't anything to fear can answer anytl Bernard Baruch, puc e on 
the refusal of actors to answer Congressional inquiry into ro Communist affiliations, 


"I believe that freedom always wins the last battle. — Dr. Gainza Paz, editor of La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, on the fall of President Peron. X eI 
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Philanthropie Donations; Baking Contest; U. N. Membership 


Largest Donations Ever Made Announced by the Ford Foundation 


The largest philanthropic donation ever made 
in the United States—and in the whole world, too 
>was announced Dec. 12, 1955, by the Ford 
Foundation in New York City, It allocated $500,- 
000,000, to be distributed during the next 18 
months to 4,157 privately supported colleges, uni- 
versities and hospitals throughout the United 
States. This exceeded by $150,000,000 the total 
amount donated by the Foundation since its or- 
ganization 19 years before by the family of Henry 
Ford. Based entirely upon the profits of the motor 
car industry, it was a dramatic demonstration of 
the contribution of private enterprise to the na- 
tion's welfare. 


and it agreed on the following program: $210,000, - 
000 for endowing increases in salaries of 615 pri- 


HOSPITALS TO ENLARGE PLANTS 


The аід to hospitals went to 3,500 voluntary, 
nonprofit institutions in the U, S. and its posses- 
~ sions, in grants of $10,000 to $250,000, the money 
1o be used for all legitimate purposes except oper- 
ating expenses for services. Facilities may be in- 
creased, personnel may be added, training may be 


extended and research conducted under these 
grants. Hospital boards must submit evidence of 
tax exemption and outline their plans for the use 
of the money, The Foundation also will grant 
$90,000,000 to privately supported medical 1001s 
as endowment to help them strengthen their in- 
Struction 


The Foundation made no discrimination between 
Tace or religion; its object was to benefit not one 
group or one region, but to raise the welfare of 


the institutions throughout the country 


CROSS-SECTION OF DONATIO 
Some of the 
of Technology, 
$2,334,400; Yale 
Institute, 
$2,742,800; $ 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, $1,318,400; Uni- 
versity of ersity, 
$711,500; Harvard 
e 


sity, 
Hampton 
yivania, 


tute, $391,100; Brigham Young Univ., $1,030,100; 
Baylor University, $884,800; Vanderbilt University. 


The donations to hospitals were so widely dis- 
tributed and to so many institutions that a large 
improvement in facilities and professional help 
Was to be expected. 


In estimating the value of the holdings of the 
Ford Foundation, the New York Times said: 


As of Sept. 30, 1954, the Foundation's wealth 
had been reported at $493,213,842. But the bulk 
of this was a theoretical book value for Ford 
Motor Company stock. When the stock is put 
on public sale next month, the Foundation's 
riches are expected to mushroom to a truer 
yalue between $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,000,000. 


New York City, after 
in a contest in which 100 persons, 
man and 2 boys, took part, Other 


ived a range from the 
The winning recipe: 


2 cakes compressed yeast 

М cup lukewarm water (or 2 packages dry yeast 
and 5% cup very warm, not hot, water) 

% сир butter or margarine 

4 cup hot scalded milk 

% cup sugar 3 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons grated orange 

Сом ct ich 
О, cups sifted Pillsbury's Best Enriched 

‘plows os x 

cup orange juice s 

tablespoons 'sugar 


rind 


3 


а United 
upper of the Soviet Union, 
ted, 9 — 16 admitted were: 

al 


pain. 
bloc four new nations 


eland 
Hove tne Communist. 
na, Hungary and Rumania, and 


Bulgaria, 


$25,000 for Baking Sweet Roll 

Soften compressed yeast. in lukewarm water. 
(Or soften dry yeast-in warm water.) 

Combine butter and milke in large bowl. Stir 
until butter melts. Cool to lukewarm. Add sugar, 
Salt, orange rind, eggs and the yeast. mixture. 
Gradually add the flour to form 
Mix thoroughly. Cover. Let stand 

Roll out to a 22 by 12-inch rectangle on fioured 
board. Spread haif of dough along 22-inch side 


close oven door. Remove 
to preheat oven. 

Nut Filling 

!5 cup butter or margarine 

1 cup sifted confectioners’ 

1 сир (!4-Ib.) filberts, 

fine—(other 


sugar 


ground or chopped very 
nuts may be substituted) d 


r. Blend in sugar thoroughly, 


ompro 
United Nations premise 


E Ies Seating of the new delegates on Dec. 


E. Be Nationalist China’ vetoed Ou Ma 
whether 
led. 


С xtended, or 
108 Е World was to be engulfed behind the 


Additions and Changes 
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"Additions and Changes While Press was Running 


AWARDS 
(Pp. 505-518) 

American Woman's Assn., eminent achievement 
award, to Frances E. Willis, American ambassador 
to Switzerland. 

Audience Vote for Best Performances in Motion 
Pictures in 1955 (poll taken by theaters): Jenni- 
fer Jones in Love is a Many Splendored Thing; 
James Dean (deceased) in East of Eden. Most 
promising new actress: Peggy Lee of Pete Kelly’s 
Blues; most promising new actor: Tab Hunter, 
of Battle Cry. Best film: Mister Roberts. 

Family Doctor of the Year, named by the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn.: Dr. E. Roger Samuel, Mt. 
Carmel, Pa., 66. 

George Eastman Awards for contributions to 
motion-picture art. First annual, at Eastman 
House, Rochester, N. Y., to 20 stars, director, 
cameramen, including Mary Pickford, Mae Marsh, 
Harold Lloyd, Buster Keaton, Richard Barthel- 
mess, who attended; Jesse L, Lasky presented 
them. 

Goncourt Prize, Paris, France: Roger Ikor, for 
Les Eaux Melees (Mingled Waters). 

Harmon International Air Trophies, for distin- 
guished flying: Lt. Col. Jas. F. Cóleman, USMC 
Reserve, for vertical take-off; Capt. Marion H. 
Eppes, Commdr. Midway air base, for 8-day, non- 
stop airship patrol. 

Lane Bryant Social Service awards for volun- 
teer community service, $1,000 each, to Mrs. 
Chas, Keller, Jr., Urban League of Greater New 
Orleans; Vírginia Council on Health & Medical 


Care. Honorable mention: Mrs. Josephine Du- 
veneck, Los Altos, Calif.; Police Athletic League, 
New York. 


Mrs. America of 1956—Mrs. Ramona Deitemeyer, 
Lincoln, Neb., mother of 5, PTA president and 
Sunday School teacher, chosen at Ormond Beach, 
Fla., May 14. 

New York City Medal of Honor—Helen Hayes. 

Reid Foundation, New York, estab. by Ogden 
Reid; 6 newspaper fellowships of $5,000 each for 
study abroad to Ben Haig Bagdikian, Providence, 

1.; Ralph Grant Craib, Oakland, Calif; Bob 
Eday St. Paul Dispatch; John W. Haigh, Yakima, 
Wash., Republic; Mary Packwood, Binghampton, 
N. Y., Press; Eleanor Rose Prech, Cleveland Press. 


Death Roll (pp. 792-794). Glenn L. Martin, 69, 
airplane Dioneer, at Baltimore, Md., Dec. 4, 1955. 
Chas. E. Mitchell, 78, New York City, Dec. 14. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Cambodia (P. 349)—Formally declared inde- 
pendence from France, Sept. 25; Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, former King, was named premier. 

Germany, East (P. 352)—Parliament amended 
the constitution, Sept. 26, to provide for national 
armed forces and universal military service. 

Great Britain—Hugh Gaitskell, 49, was chosen 
leader of the Labor party to succeed Clement R. 
Attlee, Dec. 14. 

Israel (P. 359)—David Ben Gurion, former in- 
cumbent, resumed as premier Nov. 2, confirmed 
by Knesset (Parliament) Nov. 3. 

Morocco (P. 366)—M'Barek Bekkai designated 
Premier of flrst national government Nov. 30. 

Pakistan (Pp.  325-326)—Acting Governor- 
General: Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza, Aug. 5. 

Rumania (Pp. 372-373)—Premier Gheorghiu-Dej 
relieved of post Oct. 3; succeeded by Chivu Stolca. 

Sudan (P. 374)—Great Britain and Egypt signed 
an agreement in Cairo, Dec. 3, providing for а 
Sudanese plebiscite to determine country's future 
and concurrent election of a constituent assembly. 

USSR (Pp. 377-380)—Georgi M. Malenkov was 
appointed one of 6 First Deputy Premiers, accord- 
ing to a Dec. 5 announcement. 

Vietnam, South (Pp. 349-350)— Country was 
proclaimed a republic, Oct. 26, with Premier Ngo 
Diem its first president under a provisional con- 
stitutional act. — 

Memorable Dates (P. 143)—Omitted were the 
following disasters: 1943— Race riot in Detroit, 
June 21; 34 dead, 700 injured. Riot in Harlem 
section of New York, 6 Negroes killed. 

1944—Deadly coal fumes from locomotives in 
Italian railway tunnel near Balvana, killed 521, 
Mar. 2, in world's worst railway disaster. Only 6 
survived. 

Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
fire in Hartford, Conn., caused a stampede in the 
main tent; 168 killed, 487 injured, July 6. 

At Port Chicago, Calif., 322 persons were killed 


by a double explosion which shattered two muni- 
tions ships and wrecked-pier, July 17. 

Liquid gas tank e: sions in Cleveland, O., 

killed 135 persons, Oct. 21. 
POSTAL INFORMATION 
(Рр, 751-755) 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield an- 
nounced Dec. 5 that, at the instance of the U. S. 
delegates, the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain, meeting in Bogota, Columbia, authorized 
increase of maximum weight of packages for 
printed matter from 22 to 33 Ibs. 

SPORTS 

Baseball—Hall of Fame—(P. 809)—John (Honus) 
Wagner, 81, died Dec. 6, Carnegie, Pa. 

Baseball—Most Valuable Player Awards (P. 806) 
—American League: Yogi Berra, New York Yankee 
catcher, 218 points. National League: Roy Cam- 
panella, Brooklyn Dodgers catcher, 226 points. 

Boxing Champions (Pp. 840-841)—Sugar Ray 
Robinson became world middleweight champion 
for third time by knocking out Carl (Bobo) Olson 
in 2nd round, Chicago, III., Dec. 9. 

Boxing—Major Pro Bouts (Pp. 842-843)—Isaac 
Logart def. Virgil Akins (D-10), Madison Square 
Garden, Dec. 2. Peter Muller def. Ray Drake (D- 
10), St. Nicholas Arena, New York, N. Y., Dec. 5. 
Bob Satterfield def. Paul Andrews (KO-9), Buffalo, 
N. Y., Dec. 6. Ezzard Charlès def. Toxie Hall 
D-10), Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 6. Floyd Patterson 
def. Jimmy Slade (TKO-7), Los Angeles, Dec. 8. 
Cherif Hamia, French featherweight champion, 
def. Robert Cohen (TKO- 10), Paris, Fr., Dec. 10. 

Bridge (Contract) (P. 855)—Blue Ribbon Open 
Pairs, Miami Beach, Fla. Dec. 5: Milton Q. 
Ellenby, Chicago, and Pvt, Emanuel Hochfeld. 
Fort Dix, N. J. National Non-Master Pairs: 
M/Sgt. and Mrs. E. L. Esh, Sioux City, Ia. 

Dog Shows. (P. 851)—Brooklyn (N.Y.) K.C., 
Dec. 4: Ch. Barrage of Quality Hill, boxer (Mr, 
and Mrs. Jouett Shouse, Washington, D. С). 

Football—Coach of the Year (P. 817)—Hugh 
Duffy Daugherty, Michigan State. 

Footbali—Scores (Pp. 813-817)—Games of Dec. 
3: Duke 6, North Carolina 0. Houston 26, Wyoming 
14. North Texas State 7, Trinity (Texas) 6. 

Football—Trophy Winners (Pp. 812-818)—Heis- 
тап Memorial Trophy: Howard (Hopalong Cassa- 
dy, Ohio State halfback (also won Robert W. 
Maxwell Trophy). Lambert Trophy (Eastern 
college football supremacy): University of Pitts- 
burgh, Canadian Championship and Grey Cup 
(Canadian professional): Edmonton Eskimos de- 
tested Montreal Alouettes, 34-19. N.C.A.A. major 
college scoring 8 Jim Swink,’ Texas 
Christian, 125 points. 

Harness Racing (P. 832)—American Pacing 
Classic ($75,000): Times Square and Hillsota, 1.59. 
еар Trotting Classic ($75,000): Scott Frost, 

5976. 

Horse Racing (Pp. 819-830)—Gallorette Stakes, 
Pimlico, 9 furlongs, won by Searching in 1:5335. 
Horse Champions (Thoroughbred Racing Associa- 
tions)—American Champion: Nashua (Belair 
Stud); Colt: Nail; Two-year-old filly: Nasrina; 
Three-year-old colt: Nashua; Three-year-old filly: 
Misty Morn; Older horse: High Gun; Filly and 
mare: Parlo; Steeplechaser: Neji. 

Horse Racing—Leading American Jockeys (P. 
830)—Willie Hartack, leading jockey in 1955, be- 
came second jockey in history to ride more than 
400 winners in one year when he rode four win- 
ners at Tropical Park, Dec. 5, total 404. 


GENERAL 

Mayors (Pp. Is) —Сһав. ES 85 (R) was 
elected mayor of Cincinnati Dec 

Stars of the Past (Pp. 576-: Bis) Frieda 8 
former Metropolitan Opera star, died Oc! 

Berlin, Germany, 70. John Hodiak, film Eu k 
actor, died Oct, 19 in Tarzana, Calif., 41. 

Virgin Islands (P. 198)—Gov, Archie A. Alex- 
ander resigned Aug. 17; succeeded by Walter A. 
Gordon of Riverside, Calif., sworn in in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. Charlotte Amalie, Oct. 17. 

via ton Internátiónal and United States Rec- 
ords (Pp. 775-776)—A British Comet III jet-liner, 
claimed crashproof, flew from Cairo to Singapore, 
5,240 miles, in a record 1012 hours at an average 
540 m.p.h. after equalling the London-to-Cairo 
record of 5 hours 5 minutes, during a test flight 
from England to Australia. 

Fast Ocean Flights (P. 703)—Amundsen-Ells- 
worth-Nobile dirigible expedition should be listed 


under 1926, not 1936. 4 


— 


44 Campaign of 1956 
NATIONAL CONVENTION AND ELECTION DATA FOR 1956 


The campaign of 1956 will open with the formal nominations for President and 
Vice President by the Republican and Democratic National Conventions, and the 
nominations for Senator, Governor and other state officials by state conventions, 
Election day: Nov, 6, 1956. 


REPUBLICAN 


Republican National Convention was scheduled to open Aug. 20, 1956, at the Cow 
Palace in San Francisco, Calif. Delegates: 1,323 maximum, alternates same. Votes 
needed to nominate candidates: A simple majority—651 or more. 

As of December, 1955, candidates mentioned for the nomination of President 
were Dwight D. Eisenhower, if his health permits him to run; otherwise Sen. Wm. 
F. Knowland (Calif.), Vice President Richard M. Nixon (Calif.), Chief Justice Earl 
Warren (Calif.), Gov. Goodwin J, Knight (Calif.), Gov. Christian Herter (Mass.). 
George Humphrey. Candidate for Vice President, if Mr. Eisenhower ran, was ex- 
pected to be incumbent, Richard M, Nixon. 

At the Chicago convention, 1952, the delegates numbered 1,206; alternates same. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower received 845 votes, Robt. A. Taft 280, Earl Warren 77, on final ballot 


DEMOCRATIC 


Democratic National Convention was Scheduled to open Aug. 13, 1955, in Chicago 
If all states take advantage of their maximum quotas, there will be 2,744 delegates, 
1,896 alternates. Votes to be cast will be 1,372, with 687 needed to nominate. 

, As of December, 1955, Adlai Ewing Stevenson (Ill) had announced his candidacy 

for President. Gov. Averell Harriman (N. Y.), Sen. Estes Kefauver (Tenn.), Gov 

Frank J. Lausche (Ohio) and Gov. G. Mennen Williams (Mich.) also had backers. 

needs F. Wagner of New York City had been endorsed in New York for Vice 
resident. 

At the Chicago convention, 1952, there were 1,576 delegates. Out of 1,230 votes to nominate a 
Presidential candidate, Gov. Adlai Ewing Stevenson of Illinois received 617!3 (revised figure); Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (Tenn.), 27912; Sen. Richard B. Russell (Ga.), 261; Vice President Alben W. Barkley 


Delegates are chosen in primary elections, district or state conventions, and party 
state committees, In many states, state laws require use of one or more of these three 


For officers and members of the National Committees of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties see pages 51-52, For other political committees, see page 52. 


AUTHORIZED VOTING STRENGTH OF 1956 CONVENTIONS 


State Republican Democratic State Republican Democratic 
Alabama 21 8 New Jersey. . 38 E 
Arizona... 14 16 . New Mexico. 14 16 
ATkansas.. 16 26 New York 96. 98 
California. 70 68 North Carolina. 28 36 
Colorado 18 + North Dakota 14 8 

22 EW Ohio... 56 58 

D 12 10 Oklahoma 22 28 
Florida 26 28 Oregon... 18 16 
Georgia. 23 32 Pennsylvania, 70 74 
Idaho. 14 Б 12 = Rhode Island, .. 14 16 
Illinois 60 64 South Carolina 16 20 
Indiana. 32 26 . South Dakota 14 8 
lowa. 26 24 Tennessee... ,/.. 28 32 
Kansas.. 22 16 Texas SU 54 56 
Kentucky 26 30 Utah.. 14 12 
Louisiana 20 24 Vermont. 12 6 
ne. . 16 14 Virginia 30 32 
Maryland. . 24 18 Washington. 24 26 
Massachusetts, — West Virginia 16 24 
Michigan. 46 44 Wisconsin. 7 30 28 
28 30 Wyoming... 12 14 

15 22 Dist. of Columbia 6 6 

32 38 Alaska. a 6 

14 16 Hawai... 6 

18 12 Puerto Ríco 6 

12 14 Canal Zone a 

14 8 Virgin Islan 3 

SENATORIAL AND GUBERNATORIAL SEATS TO BE "ILLED 

In addition to tbe offices of President and Vice President, Senat 
lowing 32 states and Governors for 30 states will be elected : . 

Senators will be elected from; Governors will be elected for: 
Alabama Missouri Arizona Montana 
Arizona Nevada Arkansas Nebrask: 
Arkansas. New Hampshire Colorado New H. у 
California — Ne York Delaware New Hampshire 
Colorado North Carolina Florida New Mexico 

Norin Dakota 1 uns?; " NI Carolina 
Orci ae cia БУ: а 0 
Oklahoma 150% 4 оиа 
PE regon : va 7 Rhi 7 
$ Pennsylvania Kansas . p 
South Carolina Maine 4 ехаѕ 2 3 
South Dakota Maryland ^ Utah 
Utah. - Massachusetts © Vermon 
Vermont Michigan Я rmont 
"Washington “Minnesota Washington 
Wisconsin Missouri — . West Virginia 


: isconsin 
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The World Almanac 


and Book of Facts for 1956 


The 180th anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 1776, falls on July 4, 1956. 
The 169th anniversary of the signing of the Constitution of the United States, 1787, falls on September 
17, 1956. The Government declared the Constitution in effect March 4, 1789. 


The Wortp ALMaNac first appeared 88 years ago, in 1868, as a booklet published by the New York 
World, and giving political and economic information. Annual publication was discontinued in 1876. 
In 1886 Joseph Pulitzer revived the WonLD ALMANAC as а comprehensive record of American and foreign 
activities. It has been published annually since, and in 1956 enters its "1st year. In 1931 it was 
acquired by Scripps-Howard, and until 1951 bore the imprint of the New York World-Telegram. 
It is now published by the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 


After the Continental Congress had ratified the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain in 1784, 
Benjamin Franklin, patriot, statesman, and one-time editor of Poor Richard's Almanac, wrote to 
a friend: “Let us beware of being lulled into a dangerous security, and of being both enervated 
and impoverished by luxury; of being weakened by internal contentions and divisions; of being 
shamefully extravagant in contracting private debts, while we are backward in discharging honorably 
those of the public; of neglect in military exercises and discipline, and in providing stores of arms 
and munitions of war, to be ready on occasion—jor all these are circumstances that give confidence 
to enemies, and diffidence to friends, and the expenses required to prevent a war are much lighter 
than those that will, if not prevented, be absolutely necessary to maintain it.” 


com The Editor acknowledges with thanks the many letters, whether of helpful comment or criti- 
cism, that attest the usefulness of the WorLp ALMaNac, and invites suggestions for improve- 

ment of its services to readers. Address: 125 Barclay St., New York 15, N. Y. - 
The WonLD ALMANAC does not decide wagers. 


MAJOR EVENTS OF 1955 


The New Look of the Soviet Union, with which the leaders conciliated 

И Marshal Tito, agreed to a Treaty of Peace with Austria, opened relations 

with the Federal Republic of Germany, and extended arms and loans to other. 
foreign nations, without changing objectives. 


The Summit Conference at Geneva, and its complement, the Conference of 

Foreign Ministers, at which the Western Powers demonstrated their will to 
peace, and the Soviet Union rejected every project that threatened the hold of 
communism. 


3 Threat of war in the Near East, by the border clashes of Israel and Egypt, 

the dispute over territory, the delivery of arms to Egypt by the Soviet Union, 
and the covert penetration of the Near East by the Soviet Union, disturbing the 
balance of forces. 


4 Restoration of the Republic of Austria by the Big Four in a treaty guaranteeing 
neutrality, and the resulting withdrawal of all occupation troops. 


Asian-African Conference at Bandung, where delegates from 29 countries 
condemned colonialism, demanded self-determination, independence and 
membership in the U.N., and individual nations repudiated the neutralism of India. 


6 Formal entry into NATO of Federal Republic of Germany as sovereign nation, 
starting program of armament. 


7 Atoms-for-Peace program of the United States, which called the scientists 
of the world to Atom Conference at Geneva, and signed agreements giving 
atomic information to other nations. 


8 President Eisenhower's heart ailment, which, by threatening his retirement 
at term's end, affected U. S. influence abroad and politics and business 
confidence at home. 


9 rhe overthrow of President Peron in Argentina and the prospect for the 
return of normal, democratic government, protecting the fundamental liberties.” - 


10 The general prosperity of the United States, with unemployment at its lowest 
figure, labor earning its highest wages, industries prospering and Government 
revenues increasing. | 


HEADLINES OF THE YEAR 


Saar Rejects eux poeni Ford Foundation Donates Half Billion. 

Formosa Chinese Evacuate Tachens. Cordell Hull, Albert Einstein Die. 

Communist China Releases Some Prisoners. American Legion Condemns UNESCO. 

Floods, Storms, Damage East. Adlai Stevenson Seeks Nomination. 

Carrier Forrestal Joins aye Talbott, Air Force Secretary, Resigns. 
- Harry 8. Truman Publishes Memoirs. 


Cyprus Greeks Ore Britis! t 
Vietnam elects Diem President. France Faces Morocco Crisis. D: 
Byrd Goes to Antarctic. Baghdad Pact in Near East. — 
Churchill Resigns as P. M. at 80. U. S. to Build Satellite. 
Third Tallest Mountain Conquered. ў А. F. L. and С. I. О. Agree on Merger. 
Princess Margaret Chooses Duty over Love. Brooklyn Dodgers Win World's Series. 
AEC Cancels Dixon-Yates сонан» U. N. Admits 16 New Members. 


46 United States—Negotiations With 


the Soviet Union 


YEAR OF NEGOTIATIONS WITH SOVIET UNION 


Kremlin Rejects Revision of Status Quo, Expands Influence in Near East 


International relations underwent a 
marked change in 1955 after the Soviet 
Union, under the leadership of Nikita S. 
Khrushchev and Nicolai Bulganin, adopt- 
ed what the West called the New Look. 

The masters of the Kremlin 1 the 
uncooperative attitude of Stalin and 
began to cultivate closer relations with 
foreign powers. But by the end of 1955 
the basic aims of the Soviet Union were 
unchanged. The world situation, however, 
had turned to the disadvantage of the 
West, as the Soviet Union began penetra- 
tion of the Near East. у 

Major moves of the Soviet Union were: 
apology by the masters of the Kremlin, 
in person, to Marshall Tito and Yugo- 
slavia for the Stalin period of antagonism 
and abuse; conclusion of a treaty of peace 
with Austria and withdrawal of occupa- 
tion troops; diplomatic recognition of the 
Federal Republic of Germany (West); 
return of Porkkala to Finland; recogni- 
tion of "sovereignty" of East German 
Democratic Republic; exchange of visits 
with heads of states, including India; 
barter agreement with Egypt for delivery 
of arms; conferences with heads of the 
Powers and their foreign ministers at 
Geneva, to discuss means of relieving 
world tension and encouraging peaceful 
relations. 

American observers believed that the 
Soviet Union realized that war with 
lethal nuclear weapons would mean com- 
mon destruction. e United States also 
believed that the new attitude was forced 
by the growing strength of Germany and 
the decision of the West to rearm and 
Support Germany. As months went by it 
became evident that the Soviet Union 
was PREE from a position of 
strength; that it was ready to compete 
with the Western Powers by offering 
goods and loans to underwrite develop- 
ments in countries it meant to influence, 
and that it planned to split West Germany 
from the western alliance without yield- 
ing anything in East Germany. 


NEW SOVIET REGIME 


Changes in Soviet internal administra- 
tion were visible soon after Stalin's death 
when Geor Malenkov, premier (ch., 
Council of Ministers), advocated greater 
improvement in agrículture and in pro- 
duction of consumer goods, commended 
coexistence and became accessible to 
western diplomats. When he and his as- 
Sociates, Nicolai Bulganin, defense minis- 
ter, Nikita S. Khrushchev, rty secre- 
retary and Gorgi К. Zhukov, deputy 
defense minister, were able to destroy 
Laventri P. Beria, minister of state secu- 
rity, in 1954, and break the hold of Beria’s 

» police organization, it was evident the 
Я my dominated. : 

Khrushchev, in January, 1955, openly 
condemned the losses in agriculture and 
called the turn to co! ler goods “right- 
est deviation." On Feb, 8 Malenkov pre- 
sented his resignation to the Supreme 
Soviet, citing inexperience in internal 

. affairs and "guilt and responsibility” for 
the state of agriculture. 


BULGANIN BECOMES PREMIER 
Khrushchev announced the appoint- 
anin, "worthy RAM of the 

U 


eat as premier. anin ap- 
Bl: .Zhukov defense minister and 


ov deputy. 
Power. Speeches by Bulg: 


remier and minister 


and Molotov, foreign minister, contained 
the usual assertions that western nations 
were thirsting for war and “rattling the 
atom bomb," and included bitter con- 
demnation of German rearmament. 


TENSION IN FAR EAST 


In the U. S., the situation remained 
tense. In the Far East the Tachens had 
been evacuated, the 7th U. S. fleet had 
been reinforced. Communist planes on 
Yikiang Isl. shot down an American plane, 
but Washington minimized the signifi- 
cance, The Senate ratified the defense 
treaty with Nationalist China, agreeing 
that in the event of attack each party 

-. would act to meet the common dan- 
ger in accordance with its constitutional 
processés." This was construed in some 
quarters as implying defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores. As the Chinese Com- 
munists continued their abuse of the 
United States, some senators urged stern 
measures, but the temper of the nation 
was against further Far East operations. 


ATTEMPTS TO NEGOTIATE 


In end Dag Hammerskjold General 
Secretary of the U.N., went to China and 
made a direct appeal to Chou En-lai for 
the release of military and civilian prison- 
ers. His efforts, and those of Krishna 
Menon, Indian delegate to the U.N., prom- 
ised a relaxation of tension, First evi- 
dence came in a public statement by Chou 
En-lai, at the Bandung Conference in 
April, that he was willing to negotiate 
with the United States. It became obvious 
that Communist China had consulted the 
Soviet Union. However, the Communists 
in North Korea continued to fortify and 
expand their position contrary to agree- 
ment and members of the Neutral pon 
mission abused priyilopes by spying in 
South Korea. Eventually thé HA S. and 
Communist China began negotiations by 
ambassadors in Geneva, 


MEETING AT SUMMIT 


When the Soviet Union reversed its 
Stand on a peace treaty for Austria, after 
10 years of stalling, the West decided on 
a conference of the heads of states. A 
meeting of the Big Four "at the summit" 
had been proposan by Sir .Winston 
Churchill May 11, 1953, Òn May 10, 1955, 
the U. S., Great Britain and France sent 
identical notes to the Soviet Union, pro- 
posing a meeting “to remove the source 
oF COD ASQ а ap ays Soviet Union 
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East-West Economic and Cultural Rela- 
tions. 

Top negotiations were conducted by 
President Eisenhower, Prime Minister 
Anthony Eden (Br.) Premier Edgar Faure 
(Fr.) and Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin 
(USSR). Present also were Khrushchev 
and Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov. Subjects 
for the meeting of foreign ministers were 
discussed by John Foster Dulles (U. S.), 
Harold Macmillan (G. B.), Antoine Pinay 
(Fr.) and V. M. Molotov (USSR). 


PRESIDENT WINS FRIENDS 


The cordiality and openness of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Geneva created a 
most friendly atmosphere. The readiness 
of the Russians to be genial rather than 
surly helped. President Eisenhower said 
the conference would not expect to solve 
the problems of the world in a few hours 
or days, but might create a new spirit 
and take the first step on a new road to 
“a 1 and durable peace." He said the 
problems dividing East and West were not 
inherently insoluble, nor was it necessary 
that people should think alike. He said: 
“It is time that all curtains, whether of 
guns or laws or regulations, should begin 
to come down." 

The President said international com- 
munism had disturbed relations between 
nations and the Soviet Union for 38 years; 
the distrust could not be ignored. But he 
reiterated that the American people 
wished to be friends with the Russian 
people. He stressed the great loss that 
had come to humanity by the need for 
armament, which had deprived our peo- 
ple of higher living standards and the 
people of underdeveloped areas of ability 
to use their resources. The world needed 
to "substitute cooperation in human wel- 
fare for competition in the means of 
destruction." = л 

Premier Bulganin said: "We аге glad 
to hear President Eisenhower's statement, 
namely, the American people want to be 
friends with the Soviet peoples. There 
are no natural differences between our 
peoples or our nations.” 

On the second day at Geneva, when the 
intentions of NATO were being questioned 
by the Soviet, President Eisenhower 
turned to Bulganin and Zhukov and said: 
"The United States will never take part 
in an aggressive war." Bulganin replied: 
"We believe the statement." 


RUSSIAN EXPERTS TOUR VU. 5. 


At this time the new policy of the 
Soviet Union of opening its borders to 
a limited number of visitors bore fruit. 
Members of Congress and journalists 
toured Russia, and even writers who had 
written critically of the Soviet Union 
were enabled to enter the country, inter- 
view citizens and take photographs. In 


return groups of Soviet experts in agri- 


culture and housing toured the United 
States, a spectacular welcome being given 
by conservative Iowa farmers to the 
Soviet farm group, which later encoun- 
tered hositility in Canada. 

Important changes took place between 
the close of the Summit Conference, July 
23 and the opening of the Foreign Minis- 
ters' Conference Oct. 27. 

Proposals for disarmament had dis- 
closed: difficulties in means of inspection. 
Atomic scientists had exchange: 
at the atoms-for-peace meeting in 
Geneva, in which the Soviet scientists 
parum ated. The Soviet Union had given 

ast ermany control over traffic be- 
tween Berlin and the West and after pro- 
tests from the West announced this 
affected only traffic from West Germany; 


views 


the Soviet Union would control traffic 
from the Allies. The Soviet had an- 
nounced a reduction of armed forces. 
Moscow and Bonn had opened diplomatic 
relations and the Soviet had agreed to 
release German pone The Soviet 
had returned Porkkala base to Finland. 

Most important of all was the disclosure 
that the Soviet Union had allocated arms 
from Czech munitions plants as well 
as airplanes to Egypt by barter; this was 
followed by reports of Soviet readiness 
to sell arms to other Arab nations. This 
upset the balance of power in the East, 
threatened the security of Israel, dis- 
closed new Soviet expansion and faced 
the Anglo-American bloc with a strong 
military rival in the Near East at the 
moment when France was in difficulties 
with Morocco. 


FOREIGN MINISTERS' CONFERENCE 


Thus the Conference of the Foreign 
Ministers opened in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and distrust. The Western 
Powers maneuvered to get agreement on 
opening moves toward solution of larger 
issues; the Soviet Union, through its 
master of obfuscation, Molotov, held out 
for the major concessions and rejected 
the preliminaries. The West wanted free 
elections to unify Germany; the Soviet 
wanted its puppet, the "republic" of East 
Germany to treat with West Germany and 
called the military alliance of West Ger- 
many an insuperable barrier. 

On the position of Germany as an inde- 
pendent soverei| nation choosing its 
own alliances Molotov said: '"The resurg- 
ence of German militarism cannot be ac- 
cepted either at once or by stages." In the 
settlement of the German problem Molo- 
tov contended it should not be done at 
the expense “of the social achievements 
of the workers of the German Democratic 
Republie" (East) meaning communism. 

e Soviet Union expressed some toler- 
ance for the Eisenhower plan of aerial 
inspection and the prm plan for 
bases of inspection inside countries. It 
demanded an immediate end to nuclear 
tests and a pledge not to use nuclear 
weapons, which would handicap the West 
without any proof that the Soviet Union 
would not repudiate its pledges. 


THE SPIRIT OF GENEVA 


Secy. of State Dulles, in a public state- 
ment on Nov. 18 said: “The Soviet Union, 
while eager to get a treaty of European 
security, said they would not be willing 
to sacrifice their East German regime to 
get it. And despite their explicit agree- 
ment at the Summit Conference that Ger- 
many should be reunited by free elections 
they made clear that they would keep 
Germany divided in order to maintain 
that regime. Some had thought the Soviet 
Union might be willing to allow Germany 
to be reunified if reunified rmany 
would not enter NATO. But the Soviet 
Union made it abundantly clear that it 
would not permit Germany to be reunified 
by free elections even on such terms." 

Secy. Dulles declared the "spirit of 
Geneva," of seeking a peaceful solution 
to differences, was not ended. But the 
cold war— in the sense of peaceful com- 
petition"— would go on. "We must as- 
sume that the Soviet Union will continue 
its efforts short of war to make its system 

revail,as it has done in the past. We can, 

owever, pore that this competition will 
not entail the same hostility and ani- 
mosity that so defili the relations be- 
tween us.” On Dec. 15 Secy Dulles told the 
North Atlantic Council of NATO: "The 
Soviet Union has started a new cold War 
in the Middle East and Asia." 
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Summit Meeting July 18-23, 1955; Foreign Ministers Осі, 27-Nov. 16, 1955 


GERMAN UNIFICATION AND 
EUROPEAN SECURITY 
Western Powers—Proposed a united 
Germany, its government chosen by 
Supervised free elections, having sover- 
eign power to choose its alliances, accord- 
ing to the Eden Plan of 1954. Assured 
Soviet Union that membership in NATO 
and Western eee Union contributed 
to security of all states and did not 
threaten Soviet. Offered Treaty of Assur- 
ance and system of control, to cover fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) Renunciation of use 
of force; (2) Withholding support from ag- 
1 and invoking measures through 
.N.; (3) limiting forces and armaments 
and having special rules for zones near 
lines of demarkation; (4) inspection and 
control; (5) special radar warning system, 
operated in eastern part of zone by NATO 
members, in western part by Soviet Union 
and other eastern members of treaty; (6) 
consultation; (7) No interference with 
individual. and collective self-defense 
recognized by U.N. and treaties under it; 
(8) obligation of all to act against any 
Rep 
Ў eunification by free elections, guaran- 
teed by freedom of movement t rough- 
out Germany, immunity of candidates, 
freedom from arbitrary arrest or victim- 
ization, free association and political meet- 
ings, freedom of expression for all and of 
press, radio, tv, and free circulation of 
newspapers. A secret vote and security of 
polling places and ballot boxes. Super- 
Läsion by. a commission of the Four 
Powers, with Germans consulted. The all- 
German elections to establish an all-Ger- 
man national assembly, which will draft 
constitution for a government, which 
when formed will conclude a peace treaty. 
The all-German government to take over 
` all functions of East and West Germany 
and to assume or reject their obligations. 
“Existence of several regional security systems 
does not in any way constitute a danger of ag- 
-Bression"—Pinay (Fr.) 
"Without reunification there can be no solid 
peace in Europe"—Dulles (0. S.) 
| 0A divided Germany creates a basic source of 
\ instability in Europe“ — President Eisenhower. 
- Soviet Union—Announced that treaty 
guaranteeing collective European’ secu- 
rity must precede unification, East and 
West Germany must be consulted and 
may be parties to treaty until formation 
of German state. Treaty proposed is re- 
vision of proposal of 1954, to be made by 
all 26 European states "irrespective of 
their social systems." Origina. proposal 
had U. S. as observer; new proj in- 
.eluded U, S. as member. Was to operate 
in two stages; First, states would agree 
“not to use armed force to settle disputes, 
would not increase foreign troops pendin 
agreement on disarmament, would no: 
use nuclear weapons. When in full force 
-nations would terminate NATO, Paris 
Agreements, Warsaw Treaty, remove all 
foreign troops from territory of European 
states. ne 
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Ready to "extend neutrality guarantees, as with 
Austria“ —Bulganin (USSR) 


DISARMAMENT 


Western Powers—To help create ап 
atmosphere free of fear and suspicion 
and a prelude to general disarmament, 
the Powers proposed: the states should 
agree to put into early operation to help 
prevent surprise attack a plan for ex- 
change of military blue-prints and aerial 
inspection “from beginning to end” 
(Eisenhower). States also should agree to 
arrange for exchange and publication of 
information on military expenditures and 
budgets (Faure) and study how to gain 
practical experience regarding problems 
of inspection and control. - Ў 

Eden (Вг.) VOTARE that inspection 
start in a demilitarized zone and extend 
to other nations. Pinay (Fr.) proposed 
resources freed by disarmament be used 
to improve welfare, at home and abroad. 
Faure (Fr.) stressed financial and budget- 
ary global control in an international 
organization to supervise arms éxpendi- 
tures and allocation of energies thus 
liberated, with quota for arms and fines 
for violations. 

„We want. reduction that can be checked and 
controlled. Primary task is to find means of 
Supervision and control. . The Soviet Union 
does not accept President Eisenhower's suggestion 
as an initial steps but it does accept his concept 
Of aerial inspection as a possible subsequent step. 
~ . . We are not disarming because we have 
learned the hard way that one-sided weakness 
does not promote peace. We will remain strong 
unless and until the Soviet Union by its actions 
helps restore confidence and joins in measures 
that make it sound and wise to reduce our arma- 
ments.”’—Dulles, (U. S.) 

Su government considers that the present 
Soviet suggestions for inspection and control are 
not adequate even for supervising reductions in 
the conventional field, let alone the crucial nuclear 
field."—Eden (Br.) 

Soviet Union—Proposed armed forces of 
U. S., Soviet Union and China be limited 
at from 1,000.000 to 1,500,000 men each, 
Britain and France at 650,000 each. The 
People's Republic of China (Communist 
China) to participate in discussions affect- 
ing China. Other states not to exceed 
150,000 to 200,000 men. When 7595 of ihe 
agreed reductions of troops and arms 
have been made, there shall be complete 
prohibition of nuclear weapons, Before 
that happens the Powers Shall pledge 
themselves not to use nuclear weapons 
unless in defense against a, gression, as 
decided by the Security Counail, UN. 
The states pledge themselves to discon- 
tinue tests of atomic wea ons. Inter- 
national control shall be esta lished over 
the implementation of measures for the 
reduction of armament and rohibition of 
nuclear weapons, Pending the conclusion 
of an international ‘convention, each of 
the Four Powers agrees not to be the first 
Sunt. Nuclear Weapons against any 
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ing, price and trade data. Also eliminate 
obstacles to free communication of ideas 
and information, especially in books, 
press, radio; give better treatment to jour- 
nalists; remove restrictions on free move- 
ment of persons, on liberty of travel, and 
the artificial rate of exchange of currency. 
Increase cultural exchanges of films, ex- 
positions, books, periodicals, newspapers, 
official publications, radio programs, 
scientific information and contacts. The 
West suggested establishment of reading 
rooms in the respective capitals. 

"Unless the Soviet Union takes concrete steps 
to open its market, unilateral willingness to trade 
on the part of the western countries cannot con- 
vert itself into two-way trade. ... The Soviet rep- 
resentatives confined their approach to an ope! 
political attack upon the western system of 
security controls over the exportation of a relatively 
small range of strategic commoditles. The only 
restrictions which exist are those on strategic 
goods related to war purposes. —Dulles (U. 8.) 

Soviet Union—Cited directive of heads 
of government: “The foreign ministers 
Should by means of experts study meas- 
ures, including those possible in organs 
and agencies of the United Nations, which 
could (a) bring about a КЕ 
elimination of barriers which interfere 
with free communications and peaceful 
trade between. peoples and (b) bring 
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about such freer contacts and exchanges 
as are to the mutual advantage of the 
countries and peoples concerned." 

As interpreted by Molotov: ''Discrim- 
ination is practiced in trade with the 
Soviet Union, especially by the United 
States; without elimination of these bar- 
riers trade cannot normally develop... 
Strategic trade is not mentioned at all in 
the directive . . . A number of proposals 
constitute attempts to interfere in the 
internal affairs of individual states . . . 
Allegations that the leaders of the Soviet 
Union tried to isolate their people from 
contacts with the outside world are 
absolutely groundless . . . The Soviet 
Union will not grant such “freedom of 
the exchange of ideals” as would mean 
freedom of propaganda for war... We 
cannot agree to such a freedom“ as 
would lead to the unleashing of subver- 
sive activities of all kinds of scum of 
society thrown out by the peoples of the 
countries of socialism and people's 
democracy . . Radio stations, disguised 
under a false name, Free Europe and so 
forth, serve not the cause of freedom but 
the ends of arch reactionaries, the instiga- 
tion of hatred among nations, to the 
undermining of peace and the preparation 
of a new war." 


Prosperity of Nation Reflected 


Prosperity spread its benefits over the American 
people as never before in 1955. Industrial produc- 
tion was greater, employment was better, income 
rose higher than in any previous year. Wages 
were raised in many places, with many extras. 
There was less unemployment, and there were 
fewer strikes than in 1954. 

There were a few drawbacks to moderate en- 
thusiasm. The United States Government re- 
ceived a larger take than ever of the national 
income, but was unable to balance its budget, 
More motor cars than ever were produced, but 
borrowings rose to such а point that the Treasury 
Dept. was compelled to put on the brakes in the 
form of higher discount rates. Farmers produced 
more and complained of a falling market. Steel 
furnaces operated night and day, but there was 
not enough steel to supply the demand. Thou- 
sands of new houses were built, but their costs 
mounted, and so did prices. And everybody, nearly 
everybody, paid a bit more in an era of abundance. 

Steel ingot production in 1955 was expected to 
reach or even surpass 115,000,000 tons, 3,000,000 
tons more than in the previous record year, 1953. 
Unprecedented requirements of the automobile 
industry, which takes almost 23% of all steel 
shipped, and of residential~ and nonresidential 
construction, which receives about 14%, are the 
main causes of the upsurge in demand. 


United States Steel 

United States Steel exceeded all its records for 
steel products and earnings in the second quar- 
ter of 1955. On July 26 it reported income of 
$105,225,558, a return of 9.6% on sales for the 
quarter. This was the highest ever reported for 
any quarter and equivalent to $1.85 per share 
of common stock. Income for the first 6 mos. of 
1955 reached $177,877,960, a return of 9.1% on 
sales, highest for any 6 mos. since the Corp. 
started in 1901. Sales for the second quarter were 
$1,094,833,924 and 7,056,140 net tons were shipped 
in the 3 mos. ending June 30, 1,277,944 net tons 
higher than shipments in the first quarter. For the 
first 6 mos., 1955, shipments reached 12,834,336 
net tons. 

Net current assets June 30, -after deducting 
current dividend declarations of $33,019,691 and 
$217,000,000 set aside for payment of property 
expenditures, were $683,034,301, compared with 
$379,603,795 June 30, 1954. The increase reflects 
the sale of $300,000,000 of serial debentures in 
August, 1954. 

Following in the wake of the 742% increase in 
steel wages, U. S. Steel announced an increase of 
about 5.8% in its steel prices, less than three- 
eighths of Ic per Ib. 

The average number of employees in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1955 was 273,562; in 1954 the 
average number of employees in the second 


in Steel, Motor Car Earnings 


quarter was 269,375. Employment costs during 
the second quarter totaled $402,629,099, com- 
Баа with $337,466,937 for the same period of 


Ford Motor Co. 


One of the extraordinary events of the year was 
the decision of the Ford family, owners of the 
Ford Motor Co., to dispose of 60% of the voting 
stock of the corporation to the public, retaining 
only 40%. The stock to be offered is in the hands 
of the Ford Foundation, the philanthropic trust 
set up by the family, Ford Motor Co., since its 
organization by Henry Ford in 1903, has been 
entirely a family holding. The Ford Foundation 
holds 3,090,000 non-voting shares or 90% of 
the 3,453,000 shares outstanding, representing a 
value of more than $2 billion. The original outlay 
was $28,000 and some of those who joined Ford 
became millionaires, 

Ford Motor Co. filed its annual statement of 
condition in 1954 with the Massachusetts State 
Tax Commission in 1955, showing assets of 
$2,089,820,000, up $194,786,000 from the year 
before. Cash, securities and receivables were ` 
$521,918,000. Earnings retained for use in the 
business were $1,065,584,000 or an increase of $144,- - 
250,000 over 1953. Liabilities were listed at 
$483,557,000, ш 

The net income of the 3 major automobile manu- 
facturers, General Motors, Ford and Chrysler 
Corp., was estimated at over $13 billion, of which 
General Motors had 52% of unit sales, Ford 
27% and Chrysler 17%. 


Bell Telephone System 


The Bell System—American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co, and its subsidiaries—reported operat- 
ing revenues of $5,123,603,591 for 12 months 
ended Aug. 31, 1955, as against $4,641,531,536 for 
the year earlier. Net income was $644,002,284, equal 
to $12.68 a share, as against $539,083,816 or $11.84 . 
a share for the year earlier. A. T. & T. alone had 
operating revenues of $377,110,000 for the 12 
months ended Sept. 30, 1955, compared ‘with | 
$326,081,942, while net income was $528,050,000 or 
$10.62 a share, compared with $466,062,582 or 
$10.41 a share а year earlier. Y CO EHE 

Expansion Plans for 1956 

Ford announced that it would spend $500,000,- 
000 for expansion in 1956. Chrysler Corp. said it 
would spend $1 billion in the next 5 years. Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey announced an expansion 
program costing $1,200,000,000. Kaiser Aluminum 
announced new projects to cost $280,000,000. U. S. 
Steel Corp. planned to spend $467,000,000 to com- 
plete additions and replacements. A survey by Mi 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. indicated that Ameri- 
can industry would spend 833,361. 000, 000 for 
expansion and modernization in 1956. 
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Argentine Government Crisis 


PERON DEPOSED BY ARGENTINE REVOLT 
Army and Navy Leaders Break Power of Confederation of Labor 


South America in 1955 witnessed far- 
eh 5 eal and economic changes, 
of which the overthrow of President Juan 
Domingo Peron, dictator of Argentina, 
had the.greatest meaning for democracy. 
The revolt was begun June 16 by Naval 
and Marine Corps units and temporarily 
suppressed, but with the support of lead- 
ers of the Army the rebels gained head- 
NA and forced Peron out Sept. 19. 

he provisional govt. of Maj. Gen. Ed- 
uardo Lonardi was.displaced Nov. 14 by 
that of Ма]. Gen. Pedro Aramburu. 

The revolt brought injury and death to 
several hundred persons in Buenos Aires 
on June 16. Airplanes from the aviation 
base of the Navy at Punto de Indio 
dropped 12 bombs in 2 attacks on Casa 
Rosado, government hq., and on Plaza de 
Mayo, when the latter was filled with 
Peronist supporters from the General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT). Naval and 
Marine Corps units tried to seize govern- 
ment offices but were overcome by the 
Army, which remained loyal. Gen. Frank- 
lin Lucero, minister of the Army, former 
Argentine delegate to U.N., became com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of repres- 
sion” and administered martial law. 

The Army arrested Rear Adm. Samuel 
Toranzo Calderon as chief plotter; also 
Rear Adm. A. O. Olivieri. Radio appeals 
for action against "the second tyrant" 
failed. In retaliation CGT announced a 
24-hour strike as an act of mourning. 
Mobs set 7 churches on fire, acts imputed 
to Communists by Peron, but blamed on 
Peronists b relates. 

The revolt broke out after President 
Peron on June 14 expelled by airplane 
Msgr. Manuel Tato, auxiliary bishop and 
vicar general of Buenos Aires, and Msgr. 
Ramon Novoa, canon. The prelates went 
from Rio de Janeiro to Rome and the 
Vatican announced excommunication of 
all who had taken part in the expulsion, 
without designating names. Police occu- 
pied the archiepiscopal palace and hq. of 
Catholie Action. 

President Peron's campaign to dises- 
tablish the Roman Catholic church and 
abolish religious instruction came to a 
head Nov. 10, 1954, when he broadcast the 
names of churchmen who, he said, were 
interfering in politics. When a riot fol- 
lowed in Corboda, the government re- 
moved Catholies from office there. Be- 
tween December, 1954, and May, 1955, the 
Kovernment abolished the dept. of re- 

ious instruction of the inistry of 
Education, suspended El Pueblo, a Catho- 
lic daily newspaper, withdrew subsidies 
from 80 Catholic schools, removed nuns 
from welfare institutions and arrested 
Мене and leaders of Catholic Action, re- 

easing them later. 


ACT TO CUT OFF CHURCH 


An act to separate church and state 
Was introduced in Congress Мау 5 іп a 
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attacks on churches, 

President Peron offered Aug. 31 to 
resign to promote peace, but withdrew 
the offer when members of the CGT 
demonstrated in his favor. On Sept. 6 
he signed an act postponing the projected 
constitutional assembly, which was to 
disestablish the Roman Catholic church, 
At this time it became plain that the 
revolt was by no means crushed, but was 
gathering support in the provinces. 

NAVY THREATENS CAPITAL 

Civil war broke out again Sept. 16 when 
Peron’s power was . in many 
places. Brig. Gen. Felix Videla Belaguer 
Obtained control of Cordoba. Peron placed 
Gen. Franklin Lucero, Minister of the 
Army, in grange of crushing the rebels. 
During this time Mar Del Plata was 
shelled by aapa of the Navy. Two de- 
stroyers, the Cervantes and Rioja, were 
bombed by Peronist airplanes and suf- 
fered casualties. The rebels then moved 
ships of the Navy outside Buenos Aires 
and threatened to bombard the city if 
Peron did not surrender. 

_A military junta agreed to the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the government. 
Peron was ousted Sept. 19 and took 
refuge on a Paraguayan gunboat. Major 
General Eduardo Lonardi became pro- 
visional president Sept. 23, dissolved 
congress and promised free elections. 
eron went via gunboat to Paraguay, 
Which offered to intern him in the in- 
terior. On Nov. 2 Peron left by plane for 
Nicaragua, where he took up residence. 

In a broadcast Oct. 26 President Lonardi 
reported the result of an economic study 
of the nation by a commission 
Dr. Raul Prebisch, sec. gen. of the U.N. 
Economic Commission for South America. 
He said the national debt 
billion, whereas at the end 
War the reserve was $1,680,000,000. Money 
in 000 иней. 10 years ag 


whereas now it took one-fifth. Т! 
а power and transportation shortage, 


ARAMBURU OUSTS LONARDI 
Maj. Gen. Lonardi’s administration was 
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Albert Einstein, Greatest Modern Mind in Theoretical Physics 


Albert Einstein, often called the greatest scien- 
tist of modern times, died Apr. 18, 1955, at 
Princeton, N. J., aged 76. He won fame in the 
field of theoretical physics with a group of dis- 
coverles that changed the course of the world's 
scientific thinking. His major contribution was 
the theory of relativity, which modified the gravi- 
tational theories of Isaac Newton, and his state- 
ment of “the world's most famous mathematical 
equation," which showed how mass could be con- 
verted into energy, which led to atomic fission. 

Einstein was born Mar. 14, 1879, in Ulm, 
Wuerttemberg, Germany, and passed his boyhood 
in Munich, where his father had an electro-tech- 
nical works. He was 15 when the family moved 
to Switzerland in 1894. He taught at Zurich and 
Prague and became a Swiss citizen. He also acted 
as examiner of patents in the Patent Office at 
Berne and in the meantime obtained his doctorate 
in Эрна at the University of Zurich. 

Einstein’s extraordinary grasp of theoretical 
-physics was early recognized. In 1913 he was made 
a member of the Prussian Academy of Sciences 
and in 1914 professor of physics at the University 
of Berlin. He then became 4 German citizen. He 
was named director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Physi- 
€al Institute in 1914. 

The growing hostility of the Nazi government 


_ to Jews led him in 1933 to accept the position 


Of professor of theoretical physics in the Insti- 
ite of Advanced Study at Princeton University, 


< and to move his family to the United States. The 
Nan government cancelled his citizenship and 
- confises 


cated. property in 1934. In 1940 Einstein 
became a AU of the United States. He became 
2 emeritus in 1945. 3 * 
x 26, Einstein published studies that 
course of écientific thinking. They 


associate 


included (1) a theory of photons, or atoms of 
light, based on the light quantum theory of Max 
Planck, for which Einstein xeceived the 1921 
Nobel prize. It is of basic use in electronics. (2) 
A clarification of the Brownian Movement of 
light particles. (3) A special“ theory of rela- 
tivity. Among other conclusions this set forth 
that the apparent rest or motion of an object is 
relative to the rest or motion of the observer. It 
contained a mathematical equation that indicated 
that matter (or mass) and energy, which scien- 
tists considered distinct and separate entities 
were phases of the same thing, matter being a 
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WORK OF 84th CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Both Parties Support Foreign Policy, Split on Domestic Issues 


The 84th Congress, First Session, convened Jan. 
5, 1955, and rose Aug. 2, 1955, with the Senate 105 
days in session and the House of Representatives 
112, Number of measures introduced was 11,914; 
public bills enacted into law were 390, as against 
493 in the 83rd Congress, 2nd Session; private bills, 
490, as against 775. Bills vetoed, 11. 

The Congress had a Democratic majority. The 
Senate, Democratic by one vote (Morse, Ore.), 
gave marked support to the President's foreign 
policy. He asked authority to use the Armed 
Forces in defense of Formosa and the Pescadores 
at his discretion. Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
(D.-N. Y.) offered an amendment eliminating au- 
thority for security of “related positions and 
territories,” affecting Quemoy and Matsu. This 
was voted down 74 (42 R., 32 D.) to 13 (12 D., 1 R.) 
The Senate then voted the desired authority 
85 to 3. Public Law 4. 

A resolution was proposed by Sen Jos. R. Me- 
Carthy (R,-Wis.) to express the sense of the 
Senate that the Secy. of State should obtain a 
prior agreement by the U. S., Britain, France 
and the Soviet Union that the present and future 
status of nations under Communist control should 
be on the agenda for discussion by heads of state 
at the “summit” conference in Geneva. This 
was defeated 77 (42 D., 35 R.) to 4 (R.). 


AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS 


Public Law 387 increased from $700,000,000 to 
$1.5 billion the funds for the sale of the 
surplus agricultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies, thus supplementing the Agricultural Trade 
Development Act of 1954. Further effort to reduce 
these surpluses through sale abroad was included 
in the foreign-aid bill which stipulates that not 
less than $300,000,000 of the money appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1956 could be used to finance 
the export and sale of these surpluses for foreign 


currencies, HOUSING 


Sen. Homer E. Capehart (R.-Ind.) presented the 
Administration’s plan for amending the Housing 
Act to provide 35,000 new house units a year 
for the next 2 years. The Senate rejected it: 
38 (R. 32, D. 8) to 44 (R. 9, D. 35), proposing 
instead a maximum of 135,000 and a minimum 
of 50,000 units a year for 4 years. The House 
first voted for no housing, 217 to 188. The House 
and the Senate compromised on 45,000 units over 
13 mos. Public Law 345. 

The law also increases the FHA mortgage in- 
surance authority by $4 billion, keeps the present 
$2,500 loan insurance limit on home improve- 
ment and repair loans, increases to $12,500,000 
from $5,000,000 the mortgage insurance limit for 
a multi-family housing unit, authorizes ап 
additional $500,000,000 for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment during 2 years and until 
Sept. 30, 1956, a new military housing program 
designed to add 100,000 units through private 
capital. The Government can enter into contracts 
with any eligible builders, who would get Govt.- 
insured 25-year mortgages up to nearly $1.4 
billion, and sell mortgages to private lenders. The 
Government would pay the mortgages from rents 
and finally own the buildings. 

The act provides that mortgage insurance may 
be available not only to families dispossessed by 
urban renewals, but to those not required to leave. 
Insurance of mortgages on trailer parks or courts 
will have a limit of $1,000 per trailer space and 
$300,000 per mortgage, and supervision of rentals 
and rate of return is stipulated. The Federal Natl. 
Mortgage Assn. may make advance commitments 
to buy FHA cooperative housing mortgages of not 
more than $50,000,000 at any one time, with 
$5,000,000 limit applied to any one state. 

The Housing and Home Finance administrator 
is authorized to make loans to political sub- 
divisions for essential public works where finan- 
cial assistance is not available, establishing a 
revolving fund not exceeding $100,000,000 bor- 
rowed from the Treasury. Priority is given places 
of 10,000 pop. or less for public works, with a 
40-year loan maturity. 

The act extends to Sept. 30, 1956, the Wherry 
military housing program, with additions: insur- 
ance authorized is $1,363,500,000 in addition to 
FHA insurance; it may be issued when adequate 
housing is not available, within commuting 
distance of base, not exceeding an average of 


$13,500 per dwelling, maturing in 25 yrs, at 4%. 
This to provide also for Coast Guard, 

The act provides the following additional au- 
thorization for farm housing: $100,000,000 
loan funds from the Treasury; $2,000,000 annually 
for housing on potentially adequate farms; $10,- 
000,000 in loans and grants for improvements 
and repairs of farm dwellings and other buildings, 
and for development of farms. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


To complete the Inter-American Highway to 
the Panama Canal within 3 years Congress voted 
$74,980,000 of the total cost of $112,470,000, Central 
American countries providing $37,490,000. Mexico 
has built 1,590 mi. and 1,590 mi, were to be finished 
by U. S. and other countries, Since 1934 the U. S. 
has spent $57,700,000 on the project. To be 
completed are 25 mi. in Guatemala, 134 mi. in 
Costa Rica, 14 mi. in Panama. Public Law 129. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORP. 


Congress authorized U. S. membership in the 
International Finance Corp. with a payment. of 
$35,168,000. With 42 nations as members, IFC 
has a capital of $100,000,000. It is intended to 
make loans to encourage private enterprise in 
less developed areas and to provide venture 
capital on easier conditions than obtainable from 
the two banks that provide such capital, the 
International Bank and Export-Import Bank. 
But members of the IFC must also be members 
of the International Bank, and the president 
of the latter will be ch. of the board of IFC, with 
operations of the two coordinated. The IFC will 
stimulate private enterprise, create conditions 
for investment of private capital and invest in 
association with private financing without Govern- 
ment guarantees of repayment where sufficient 
capital is not available on reasonable terms. The 
bill requires the approval of Congress for an in- 
crease in capital or subscribing to additional 
stock, accepting amendments to the articles of 
agreement, and making any loan to the IFC. 
Public Law 350, approved Aug. 11, 1955 


MILITARY RESERVE 


Congress passed a Reserve measure raising the 
U. S. military reserve from the present 800,000 
(including National Guard) to 2,900,000 by 1960. 
Men of 17 and 18%; yrs. may escape the draft b? 
volunteering for 6 mos. active reserve training 
and 744 yrs. reserve training, the number limited 
to 250,000 a yr. for 4 yrs. All others have the 
reserve years cut from 8 to 6, while 150,000 men 
can cut their years down to 4 by volunteering for 
3 yrs. of partime service in the ready reserve after 
1 yr. of active service. There are several other 
concessions. The President may call up à 1,000,000 
reserve without approval of Congress. It passed 
the House 315 (169 D., 146 R.) to 78 (40 R., 38 D.) 
and the Senate by а voice vote of all except 
Sen. Wm. Langer (R.-N. D.). 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Public Law 118, approved June 30, 1955, extends 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act and Dependents Assistance Act for 4 years 
until July 1, 1959, and extends the Doctors Draft 
Act for 2 years until July 1, 1857. 

It exempts from training and service any person 
who serves on active duty subsequent to June 24, 
1948, for not less than 18 months in the armed 
forces of a nation with which the United States 
is associated in mutual defense activities. Denies 
this exemption to nationals of country hay no 
such reciprocal provisions. Credits active duty 
prior to June 24, 1948, in the armed forces of 
World War IL allies with whom the United States 
is associated in mutual defense activities in the 
computation of the 18-month service period. 

Exempts from training and service one who has 
served honorably in the Armed or а 
minimum 1-year period on active duty after Sept. 
16, 1940, or subsequent to that date was discharged 
after having served honorably on active duty in 
the Armed Forces for a 6-month minimum period, 
or served a minimum 24 months as & commissioned 
officer in the Public Health Service, or in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey except during time 
of war or national emergency. Subjects this fo 
provisions relating to medical, dental and allied 
specialist categories. 5 
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Exempts from training and service persons who 
enlist in the State National Guard prior to attain- 
ing age 18:5 after such persons having reached 
age 28. 

Prohibits consideration of the shortage or sur- 
plus of an agricultural commodity in determining 
deferment on the grounds that such person's em- 
ployment is necessary. 

Exempts from induction under the Doctors 
Draft Act 1, medical, dental, and allied specialists 
over 35 who have applied for a commission and 
have Men rejected for physical reasons or who 
are 45. 

Continues existing law which authorizes addi- 
tional pay for commissioned officers in medical, 
dental, and veterinary corps of the Armed Forces 
serving on active duty. 

The President supported an amendment to the 
Constitution to fix the voting age at 18 instead 
of 21. This was not acted on. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act from June 12, 1955, to June 30, 1958, was 
enacted after strong opposition from protection- 
ists and Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal 
districts, which attributed unemployment in part 
to foreign competition. Public Law 88. 

The U, S, has trade agreements with 42 nations 
carrying 804; of world trade, totaling $40 billion 
annually. The new law extends the President's 
authority to enter into trade agreements and to 
cut tariffs by 5% a yr. for 3 years, provided no 
domestic importer is injured. 

The Philippine trade agreement was revised 
to expedite business, as requested by the Adminis- 
tration. It provides for a gradual impost of 
customs duties beginning with 5% a year and 
reaching 100% by 1974. 


TAXATION _ 


Congress repealed Sec. 452 and Sec. 462 of the 
Revenue Code of 1954, relating to prepaid income 
and estimated business expenses, considered a 
tax loophole. It repealed the 10% manufacturers’ 
excise taxes on radio and TV sets used in business, 
and the excise tax on motorcycles, and put a 
ceiling on excise levies on utility trailers. It ex- 
tended the period during which claims for flood- 
stock refunds may be filed on ‘excises reduced 
last year. It extended the existing excise tax 
schedule and thé 52% corporation income tax 
to April 1, 1956. 


NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


Since the Government was still spending more 
than it received in revenue, the national debt 
limit was put at $281 billion for fiscal 1955-1956, 
by voice yote of the Senate, a rise from 275 bil- 
lion. The public debt July 1, 1955, was placed at 
273.6 billion. 

WAGES 


The President asked a rise in the minimum wage 
from 75с to 90c.an hr. The Democrats raised the 
minimum to $1. It passed both houses. The House: 
362 (192 D., 170 R.) to 54 (29 D., 25 В.) Senate 
vote not recorded. 

The Senate voted down a Republican measure 
to raise pay in certain postal categories an average 
of 7.5% and substituted a rise of 8.2 by 52 (43 D., 
9 В.) to 41 (38 R., 3 D.) The House voted a 
1 rise 224 (202 D., 22 R.) to 189 (172 R., 
IUD). а 

Congress voted an increase in pay for senators, 
representatives and a number of high officials. 
The Senate adopted it by voice vote; the House 
by 223 for (119 D., 104 R.) to 113 against (60 R., 
53 D.) Law was approved Mar. 2. The act raises 
ihe pay of senators and representatives from 
$15,000 to $22,500 a yr. An attempt to give them 
$1,250 expense money taxfree was rejected by the 
Senate, The new law provides for one annual 
trip home at 20c a mile, but eliminates $2,500 a year 
taxable expense allowance. Other increases: Vice 
President and Speaker of the House, from $40,000 

$45,000; Chief Justice, from $25,500 to $35,000; 
from $25,000 
$35,000; higher court judges, from $17,500 to 
$25,500; У from $15,000 to 
05 deputy attorney general, from $15,500 to 
1,000; solicitor general, from $17,500 to $20,500; 
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supply polio vaccine free to the states for their 
vaccination programs, 
Public Law 159 authorizes a S-year program 


of $3,000,000 a year for research into air pollution. 

Public Law 182 authorizes $125,000,000 for study 
and research in mental health. 

Public Law 311 authorizes $15,000,000 during the 
next 2 years for processing of wheat and corn 
into flour for distribution to states for needy 
families. 

Public Law 71 provides for a survey of New 
England for preventing loss of life and damage by 
hurricanes. 

MEDALS 


Congress instructed the Secy. of the Treasury 
to strike a gold medal for Dr. Jonas E. Salk in 
recognition of his serum for poliomyelitis. Dupli- 
cates are to be sold to cover costs. 

Also Seey, was instructed to strike bronze 
medals commemorating the 120th anniversary of 
the signing of the. Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the battles of San Jacinto, Goliad 
and the Alamo, 1836, and to furnish 2,000 to 
the Texas Heritage Foundation at cost. 

Also to strike 71 bronze medals to commemorate 
the 250th anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin, Jan. 17, 1956, for the Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia and 21 societies of which Franklin 
was a member. 


IN GOD WE TRUST 


Public Law 140, approved July 11, 1955, makes 
mandatory the placing of “In God We Trust“ on 
all coins and currency of the United States. 


MEASURES THAT FAILED 


Atomic Peace Ship— The President proposed to 

have AEC build an atomic peace ship, to demon- 
strate to the world the specific use of atom power. 
It was presented to the Senute by Sen. B. Hicken- 
looper- (R.-Ia.) in a request for $21,000,000 for 
this purpose. It was lost 42 (D.) to (41 R., 1 D.). 
But Congress did approve $25,000,000 for an 
atom-propelled military or merchant vessel of 
advanced type. 
Flexible Price Support—The Administration 
asked for flexible price support for farm products 
adjusted to supply and demand. The House 
Substituted a bill for rigid price supports, by 
206 (185 D., 21 R.) to 201 (172 R., 29 D.). The 
Senate did not act. 


committee. The House voted against It by 292 


D., 29 R.). 


and ska м 
publicans proposed statehood d Sor 
Hawaii, adjudged Republican, postponing Alaska, 
adjudged Democratic. A Democratic measure giv- 
ing statehood to both was returned to committee 
By 5 House, 218 (113 R., 105 D.) to 170 (107 D., 

Social Security—A Democratic bill to increase 
Social Security benefits was adopted by the House, 


Hg e IUS rd (23 R., 8 2) but failed 
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Interior: 
Interior; rn 
Forest Service 
Related agencies. . 


$220,399,798 
„315,129 


6,858,700 
317,573 


883,051,623 
5,842,458,500 


Total 


Agriculture and Farm Ciredit 
Administration 
Independent offices 


State Justice, шау 


State Ter 137,450,905 
Justice h^ 198.735.000 
Judiciary... 30,116,510 
17. S. Information Agen 85,000,000 
Refugee relief... .. 15,000,000 


Total o YE 

Dept. of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary... ..-.- 
Interservice БИЕ, Жа” 
Army. 
Navy 
Air Force 


District of Columbia... 
Federal payment.. 


Commerce:.. 
Commere 
Canal Zon 
Related agencie! 


Total 


General Government 


Public Works: 
Atomic Energy Commission - 


‘Tennessee Valley Authority 2 

Dept. of Interior power 23,610,000 
Bureau of Reclamation 179,995,000 
Army eivil function 559,955,500 


Total. 1,365,613,500 
2.808,972 
2,703,341,750 
1,656,625,802 


52,199,015,915 


Legislative.. 
Mutual secu. 
Supplemental, 1 


Subtotal, fiscal 1956 


P nct and supplemental 
fiscal 1955: 


Urgent deficiency, 1955. - 1,013,950 
Second supplemental, 1955 898, X 875 
Depart. of Justice. 710,000 
Second urgent deficiency, 1955. nose 475 
House of Representatives. 12,000 
Subtotal, fiscal year 1955 
and prior dues 925,805,300 
Grand total, Ist Session, 
84th Congress 53,124,821,215 


Included in the above totals for fiscal 1956 but 
not specifically mentioned are these amounts to de- 


Congress voted $110, 000,000 in subsidies for ship 
operation during the next fiscal year, and $865.- 
000,000 as the Government's share in new ship 
construction. 

An amendment to the Federal AE act au- 
thorized $63,000,000 5 to states for alr- 
port construction for 4 years. Public Law 211, 


FOREIGN AID 
Analysis of the Mutual Security Act for fiscal 


year 1956, Public Law 208, approved Aug. 2, 1955. 
Mutual Defense 
Military Ald: * 
Appropriation oe. enn $750,000,000 
Unobligated balance. х 33,900,000. 
Total. 3 738,900,000 
Direci forces support. iode dato 317,200,000 
Defense support: 
Europe OAS Uh 85,500.000 
s "Е, ast and Africa... 113,700,000, 
T е 41805 m 3 ў 825,000,000 
6780 det 'ense support: 
Appropriation. - 9 999,200,000 
Unobligated balance. . 25,000,000 
Total 1.024, 200,000 


Total mutual, defense: 
Appro] 11 — ation 


- -2,021,400,000 
к 58,900,000 


Unobligated balance X 
Total. 20080,300,000 
Development Assistance 
Near East and Africa +- $73,000,000 
South Asia. 5 ,000,000 
American Republics... 5.0002... 38,000,000 
Total... 162,000,000 


Technical Cooperation 
General authorization 5 
United Nations program. 


79150 500, 900 


Organization of American States. V 1.800. 669 
TUR S 153,000,000 
Other Programs 
Presidential fund 3100, 000,000, 
Aid in Joint control areas = 000 
Intergovertimental Committee for Euro- 
en migration zi ud bd 000 
N. Refugee Fund . 00,000 
E pe program..... 
U. N. Children's Fund . 12 "900,000 
U. N. Relief and Works Agency: 
Appropriation . 68,366,750. 
Unobligated balaa 3,633,250 
Total 


NA’ 

Ocean freight charges: 
U.S. voluntary relief agencies... .... 
Surplus agricultural commodities. 


Total 
Control net expenses. 
Administrative expenses ` 
President's fund Aor ВИ! 


fense agencies: development . 100,000,000 
MIS M RS TOME -4,466,128,000 Other programs: 368.941.750 
ations visory Committee for ppro 5 ,941, 
w “Acronauties, n 26. $2,700,000 Unobilgated balanoe- 3,633,250 
ective Service System. ‚216, re 
E ed Saile ee )... 548,900,000 Total, Миша 5 ET 
Strategi Ic ап ritical aterials; B Д о! u ex 
Federal Civil. Defense Administratlon,. 56,350,000 priation Й .2,703,341,750 
Standing Committees of the 84th. Congress 
Committee Senate 1 -. House 
Ag riculture. 2... 5. ЭЕ cure a ОМО АД А" нагой D. Cooley (N. C.) 
Agriculture and корту Allen J. Ellender (La.) ESTAS 
Appropriations. .|Carl Hayden (Ariz.) non (Mo.) 
Armed Services. Я mp B. Russell (Ga.) Саг! Vinson (Са) 
Banking and Currency. . а Wm. Fulbright. (Ark) Brent провев, (x. ) 
District of Columbia А Matthow M. Meely (W. Và) John L. MeMillun CR e b: 
Education and БАШ t [Gratiam “Barden M 


Finance. ^ 
Foreign Affairs... 
Foreign Relations 
Government Operations. 
House Administration. 
Interior and. Insular Affairs. 
Interstate and Foreign cone 
Judiciary... 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
Merchant Marine and Fisher 
Post, Office and Civil Service 
1 Works 
Rules 
Rules ang Admi 
Un-American уез, 
Veterans Affairs 
Ways and Mem 


“к 


Omar Burleson (rex) А, 
Chair Engle (Calit.) у 

J. Percy Priest (Tenn.) A 
Emanuel Celler (N. Y) t 
-Herbert С. Bonner (М. ex 8 5р 
e ы wo. 
Howard W. Smith (Va) - 
Francis E. Walter Pa 
Olin E. Teague 

$ ere Cooper (Tenn). 
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Prosperity Brings Wage Increases, Unemployment Compensation Plans 


Nation-wide interest attended the opening of 
negotiations by the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, with Ford Motor Co. and General Motors 
Corp. because of the long preparation for the 
so-called Guaranteed Annual Wage. This plan 
was intended to give security against unemploy- 
ment and layoffs because of seasonal and other 
changes in the industry. UAW asked that workers 
with seniority status get a guarantee of 40 hr. 
a week for 52 consecutive weeks maximum: work- 
ers without seniority, 40 hr. of work or pay for 
each week for which they were called in, or for 
which they had no prior notice of a week's layoff. 
Payments to be reduced by basic state unemploy- 
ment benefits. The union also asked numerous 
package“ concessions, 

Ford proposed a partnership in prosperity'' 
plan, including savings and stock participation. 
Workers with a yr. or more seniority would 
invest up to 10% of pay in a fund, the company 
&dding an amount half the workers'. Half of the 
employees’ money would go into Government 
bonds, the rest into Ford stock, when issued. 
Interest-free loans would be open to laid-off 
workers, to be repaid when rehired. There was a 
separation allowance, an annual improvement 
factor, a revised cost-of-living escalator. These 
terms were rejected by the union, 


FORD UNEMPLOYMENT PLAN 


The Ford contract, signed June 6, is for 3 yrs, 
and provides supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits. Laid-off employees with at least 1 yr. 
seniority will receive 82 to $25 а wk. for a maxi- 
mum of 26 wks, at one time. which, when com- 
bined with state unemployment compensation, 
will equal a maximum of 65% of weekly pay 
after taxes for the first 4 wks., thereafter a maxi- 
mum of 60% for 22 more wks. Ford-will con- 
tribute 56 for every man-hr. to 2 separate trust 
funds, one for regular production employees, the 
other for defense work, the two eventualy to 
have a maximum of $55,000.000. 

Example: A Detroit employee with wife and 1 
child getting $100 a week before taxes and $87.02 
after taxes, would get no benefits the first week 
of layoff; the next 4 wks. he would get $14.56 
from Ford Fund and $42 from the state of 
Michigan, total $56.56 (65% of pay). If unem- 
ployed in succeeding 22 wks. he would get $10.21 
from Ford, $42 from the state, total $52.21, or 60%. 


MANY NEW BENEFITS 


The Ford Agreement also provides increased 
annual improvement factor; wage increases of 
5c an hr. for apprentices in skilled trades, 8, 10 
and 18c an hr, for skilled workers; a revised 
escalator, keeping the former allowance (1 cent 
change when consumer price index moves by 
9.6 of a point above 113.6) and adding lc an hr. 
for each 0.5 of a point change above the June, 
1955, index. Also added were half holidays on 
Christmas Eve and New Year's Eve. Also double 
time plus holiday pay for holidays worked for 
most employees, and an extra half week's vacation 
pay (total 212 wks.) for employees with 10 but 
less than 15 yrs. service. Pension benefits, financed 
by Ford, were increased; also life insurance, 
accidental death benefits. Accident and sickness 
disabilities receive new rates ranging from $38.40 
to $76.80; in-hospital medical benefits were In- 
creased from $4 to $5 a day and extended to 
dependents. Health and insurance programs are 
financed by Ford and the workers. 

For the first time, an employee would not lose 
his pension if he left the employer. Any employee 
with at least 10 yrs. service, ending employment 
at or after age 40, would get monthly benefit pay- 
ments until age 65, calculated on a new $2.25 rate, 
multiplied by years of service between age 30 and 
terminal date. 


|. GENERAL MOTORS EQUALS FORD 


ime-and-a-hali pay for all 


lumet & Hecla, 
ept those on 7-day operations, ir fe 150 Пг. wage „езше д 


and increases for the third or night shift from 
1.5% to 10%, and $5 a day for jury duty. 

General Motors gave a full union shop, replac- 
ing the modified union shop. Employes must join 
the unions within 60'days, but the security clause 
provides that an employee shall not be required 
to become a member of, or continue membership 
in, the union, as a condition of employment, if 
employed in any state which prohibits or other- 
wise makes unlawful membership in a labor org 
as а condition of employment,” 

The supplementary unemployment fund is to 
be built up to $400 for each employee and salaried 
person; the maximum for the 375,000 employees 
will be $150,000,000. The company makes a 5c 
a man-hr. contribution to the fund. Increase 
at least 8c an hr. went to skilled workers 

UAW reported that the ‘‘cost breakdown of 
economic factors’’ was 19.66 an hr. for Ford, 
20.9c for UAW-GM and 21.2c for IUE-GM. 

Chrysler Corp., after a brief strike, on Sept. 1 
agreed to union shop, layoff pay, productivity in- 
creases, a néw escalator, higher shift differential: 
and fringe benefits. Union office workers were also 
covered by the supplemental unemployment plan 

UAW gained increases similar to the Ford-GM 
pattern, with some modifications, with Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Co., White Motor Co., Budd Co., 
Dana Corp., Holley Carburetor. Kaiser Metal 
Products gave 6c. wage increases in each of 3 
yrs., and extras. Caterpillar Tractor, after a 3-day 
stoppage, gave supplemental layoff pay, an & 
an hr. increase plus 4c to 8c advance for higher 
classifications, and fringe benefits. 

UAW-CIO also signed an agreement with John 
Deere & Co., Moline, III., covering 12,000 with 
& Ford type supplemental jobless pay plan, wage 
increases of over 18c an hr. spread over 3 yrs., 
increases pension, hospitalization and other fringe 
benefits. 


BIG STEEL UPS WAGES, PRICES 


A strike in Big Steel lasting 12 hours ended 
July 1 when the Steelworkers Union, CIO, signed 
& new agreement with U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, 
Republic, Jones & Laughlin, Inland and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, covering about 400,000 work- 
ers. The basic contracts run to July, 1956. U. S. 
Steel gave an average increase of 15c to 1515c an 
hr. varying from 11.5 for the lowest of 27c for 
the most skilled. The 8,000 salaried employees, 
also CIO, received biweekly increases - ranging 
from $9.20 to $22. On July 6 U. S. Steel raised its 
price by approximately $7.35 a ton. Kalser Steel 
and Sheffield. Steel (subsidiary of Armco) con- 
5 50 et пше аз also did the inde- 
pe nt unions wi eiri 
ре Midaietown, st ton Steel, and Armco 

The Steelworkers, CIO, also ree» 
ments with Aluminum Co, 5 Pec HER 20 an 
hr. increase an widening of pay differentials 
among jobs averaging 3e a man-hr. This covered 
17,000 employees, and AFL union, covering 14,000, 
signed an agreement glving 64$c an hr. increase 
and pay differential at 3!2c. They had earlier 
received 5c an hr, annual improvement factor in- 
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Mont., settled with the union without a strike, 
giving increases of from 1112c to 17% an hr. Ana- 
conda's subsidiary, American Brass Co. agreed 
to 1112c to 15!2c an hr. increase for 3,700 after 
a strike, 


ELECTRICAL AND TELEPHONES 


The United Electrical Workers, CIO, and 
General Electric Co. signed a 5-yr. contract 
effective Aug. 15, giving 100,000 employees an an- 
nual increase of 3% a mo, for the first 3 yrs., with 
a 4!5c an hr, minimum; in the 4th and 5th yrs. it 
will pay 3% plus 1c, with 5c an hr. minimum. 
It gave a cost-of-living escalator on a Sept., 1955, 
base; improved pensions, health and sick benefits 
with catastrophe clauses, increased life and ac- 
cident insurance, additional holiday, vacation and 
overtime benefits, 

A 1-yr. agreement with Southern Bell Telephone 
Co. May 24 ended a 72-day strike of Communica- 
tions Workers of America, CIO, affecting 50,000 
employees in 9 Southern states. There are wage 
increases of $1 to $4 a week for non-supervisory 
employees, upgrading of 25 towns to higher pay 
Schedules, a seventh paid holiday, a no-strike, no- 
lockout clause and limited arbitration, Workers 
have the right to respect legitimate picket lines. 
After the settlement the company filed suit against 
the union for $5,000,000 for damages to its property. 
dio Corporation of America gave United 
Electrical Workers, CIO, a 4c to 7c hr. increase 
May 23, plus pension and other benefits for 14,000 
employees in New Jersey, Ohio and California. 
Philco Corp. raised wages 5c an hr, and will pay 
Пс an hr, instead of 5с to a severance pay fund. 

A one-day strike of 3,000 workers in 5 New Jer- 
sey plants of Allen B, Dumont Laboratories ended 
with a 5c across the board increase, and benefits. 


TEXTILES AND OTHERS 


After a 13-wk. strike of Textile Workers Union, 
CIO, Berkshire-Hathaway, Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
and Luther Mfg. Co. sbandoned a proposed cut 
of 10c an hr., adopted a 3c cost of living allow- 
ances in base rates, discontinued the escalator, 
eliminated extra pay for 3 local holidays. Lock- 
wood-Dutehess, Inc., closed its Waterville, Me., 
plant because of Southern competition. In the 
South, Burlington Industries gave an average of 
5c an hr. to 35,000, and about 60,000 unorganized 
southern textile workers also won increases else- 
where. Industrial Rayon Corp, in Ohio and Vir- 
ginia gave 6c an hr. plus a 5c an hr. rise after 
Jan. 1, 1956 to 4,800. 

AFL Machinists—20,000 mechanies and ground 
service workers—reached agreement with 5 major 


airlines—Capital National, Northwest, Trans 
World, and United—for wage increases of 5c to 
7с an hr., retroactive to July 1, 1954, and other 
increases standardizirig mechanics’ rates. 

A strike for higher wages on the Capital Transit 
Co., Washington, D. C., handicapped government 
workers 52 days until Congress passed an act 
limiting the franchise to Aug. 14, 1956, and order- 
ing a 10c an hr, increase at once and a 5с addi- 
tional increase July 1, 1956. 

Armour & Co. gave 14c an hr. increase to 35,- 
000 by agreement with Meat Cutters, AFL and 
Packinghouse Workers, CIO. Swift & Со. gave 
& similar increase to 33,000. Cudahy, Wilson & 
Co. signed likewise with CIO, Oscar Mayer with 
AFL 


RAILROAD INCREASES 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co, was 
handicapped 58 days by a strike of 25,000 non- 
operating employees of 10 AFL unions. Three 
operating brotherhoods joined in sympathy. This 
ended May 10 when both parties agreed to 
arbitration. The arbitrator ruled that the rail- 
road pay full cost of a health and welfare plan and 
adopt vacation, holiday. and other working ar- 
rangements in force on other Class I railroads. 
L. & N. signed May 20. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen gained 
advantages in contracts with the nation's rail- 
roads May 11 in an agreement providing pay in- 
creases when the number of cars in a freight 
train increased. Passenger conductors and train- 
men also received 20c а day increase and dining 
car stewards $5 a mo. The Brotherhood. later 
settled with the principal railroads for an increase 
of 1012c an hr. across the board. The agreement 
effects 173,000. 


MARTIAL LAW IN INDIANA 

There was so little violence in strikes during 
1955 that unusual prominence was given to the 
Oct. 5 clash of non-strikers and striking CIO men 
at the New Castle, Ind., foundry of Perfect Circle 
Corp., manufacturer of piston rings. Although only 
8 persons were injured, Gov. Geo, N. Craig de- 
clared martial law and sent detachments of the 
National Guard to disperse crowds and stop the 
sale of liquor. The strike, which began July 24, 
when the company rejected union demands, reached- 
its end when a compromise was made late in 
November, This included a 2-yr. contract ending 
July 1, 1957, endorsing the 10c an hr. increase the 
company put into effect in July, 1955, plus Те an- 
hr. additional effective July 1, 1956. Rehiring of 
strikers accused of illegal acts was subject to 
arbitration. 


Craft and Industrial Unions Merge in AFL-CIO 


Merger of America's two largest labor organiza- 
tions was effected Dec. 5, 1955 under the name 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. Conventions of both AFL 
and CIO were held in New York simultaneously be- 
ginning Dec. 1 so that the new organization could 
be approved by the members and begin to function. 

George Meany, pres, AFL, became president 
AFL-CIO. Walter Reuther, pres, CIO, became 
vice pres. in charge of the Industrial Dept., vir- 
tually the same position he had held before. 
James B. Carey, secy.-treas. of CIO, became secy.- 
ireas. of the Industrial Dept. AFL-CIO will have 
27 vice. presidents. 

The merged organization has a total of $3,800,000 
in its treasury, $1,280,000 provided by CIO. Per 
capita dues to the central org., will be 4c a mo. 
The membership total is estimated at 15,000,000. 


PRESIDENT IN WELCOME 


After the merger had been vociferously pro- 
claimed by the 1,400 delegates and their 4,000 
guests in the 71st Regt. Armory, New York, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made an address of welcome. It 
was his first speech since leaying the Denver 
hospital. He spoke over a telephone hookup from 
his Gettysburg farm, The President said: 

“The ultimate values of mankind are spiritual. 
These values include liberty, human dignity, op- 
portunity and equal rights and justice. 

„Workers want recognition as human beings 
and as individuals before everything else. They 
want a job that gives them a feeling of satisfac- . 
tion and self-expression, good. wages, respectable 
Working conditions, reasonable hours, protection 
of status and security. These constitute the neces- 
sary foundations on which you build to reach your 
higher aims. 


“If any group or section of citizens is denied 
its fair play in the common prosperity, all others 
among us are thereby endangered. 

“The economic interest of employer and em- 
ploye is a mutual prosperity. Their economic fu- 
ture is inseparable. Together they must advance 
in mutual respect, in mutual understanding, 
toward mutual prosperity. 

“The American worker strives for betterment 
not by destroying his employer and his employer's 
business, but by understanding his employer's 
problems of competition, prices, markets. And the 
American employer can never forget that, since 
mass production assumes a mass market, good 
wages and progressive employment practices for 
his employe are good business.. The mutual 
interest of employer and employe is the natural 
outgrowth of teamwork for progress, characteristic 
of the American economy where the barriers of 
class do not exist. Labor relations will be man- 
aged best when worked out in honest negotiation 
between employers and unions, without Орун 
ment's unwarranted interference. 


RIGHTS OF MINORITIES Е 


"In your new national Оваа оры. as well 
as in your many constituent organizations, you” 
have a great opportunity of making Lor Bossi 92 0 
ings the world's ue effective кыы 
cratic processes. In those meetings the 
minorities holding different social, 
political views must be scrupulously 
and their views accurately reffected. In this: w. 
as American citizens, you- 929 ар Xe public 


freedoms of each oe 


Secretary of Labor Jas. P. Aileen. лаві Е. 
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Stevenson and Gov. Averell Harriman (N.Y.) also 
addressed the convention, 

One problem was the mutual aid pact of the 
largest AFL union, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, with the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union, which was expelled from CIO in 
1950 on charges of being dominated by Communists, 
Both Meany and Reuther denounced communism 
in their speeches and Reuther declared that com- 
munism prospered only where labor was weak and 
not free. The Teamsters wished to enter the In- 
Gustrial Dept. in a body but that Dept. proposed 
to accept only à minority of truckmen, Another 
problem was racial discrimination, which AFL- 
CIO proposed to eradicate. The invitation to join 
given the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen was criti- 
cized by the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
which, alleged that the other two unions dis- 
criminated against Negroes. 

The Transport Workers Union, under Michael 
Quill, was the only organization that did not 
immediately join the merger. 

On May 2 the Joint Unity Committee of the two 
bodies agreed on a constitution, which was ap- 
proved by the Executive Council, AFL, and Execu- 
tive Board, CIO. It specifies that membership shall 
be chosen regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin. Raiding is prohibited and elimi- 
nation of conflicting organizations and jurisdic- 
tions is to be encouraged by mergers and 
agreement. Other aims of AFL-CIO: 

Legislation and Politics—‘'To secure legislation 
which will safeguard and promote the principle 
of free collective bargaining, the rights of workers, 
farmers and consumers and the security and 
welfare of all the people. . . . While preserving 
the independence of the labor movement from 
political control, to encourage the workers to 
register and vote, to exercise their full rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship, and to perform 
their rightful part in the political life of the 
local, state and national communities. 

mmunism “ To protect the 


Protection against Co) 
labor movement from any and all corrupt in- 


fluences and from the undermining efforts of 
Communist agencies and*all others who are op- 
posed to the basic principles of our democracy 
and free and democratic unionism. 


MEANY ON POLITICS 


At the dedication in Washington, D.C. Nov. 
of the hq of the Teamsters Union, AFL, George 
Meany, AFL pres. outlined the policy to be fol- 
lowed by the combined AFL-CIO, He said every 
legal means would be used to influence election 
and legislation. He said: Our major object is to 
elect strong, liberal majorities to Congress. 

He has also mentioned aid to education, high- 
way construction and low-cost housing. The 
merged organization will have constructive pro- 
grams for raising the standard of living of work- 
ers and increasing the general welfare. There will 
be concerted drives to organize non-union workers. 

CIO made its report for the year ended Sept 
30, showing $4,914,823 collected from national 
unions and $148,544 from local unions, suggesting 
&n actual membership of 4,067,000. 


STASSEN I8 CRITICAL 

Harold E. Stassen, addressing the Economic 
Club in Detroit, Dec. 5, said the merger of AF] 
and CIO woüld “speed up the political effort” and 
this was a dangerous trend" for the future well- 
being of the workers and the nation. He re- 
minded listeners that in the last 3 years the auto 
workers and their families have had “the best 
3 years of their lives" under an administration 
that the top leadership of UAW-CIO tried des- 
perately to defeat in 1952 and would try again to 
reverse in 1956. He hoped ‘individual conclusions” 
would decide the worker's interest. 


Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
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2 International Livestock Exposition Held in Chicago 
The 56th annual International Livestock Ex- 


position was held in International Amphitheater, 
Chicago, Nov. 25-Dec. 3, 1955, attended by several 
hundred thousand farmers and visitors from the 
Middle West. Animals worth $5,000,000 in the 
aggregate were shown, and $100,000 was available 
in prizes. Also attending were 1,250 delegatés to 
the 4-H congress, young people interested in 
raising the standards of farm production and in 
many instances exhibiting results of their work. 
Top prize of the exposition, the grand champion 
steer, was also grand champion of the junior 
Show: Julius, an Aberdeen-Angus, 986 lbs., ex- 
hibited by Nancy Turner, 16, of Champaign, Ill. 
Nancy already had received $850 prize money 
when the steer was bid in for $16,125, second only 
to the 1954 top of $16,650. Julius was won by 
Howard Johnson, of Milton, Mass., restaurant 
man, who said he would take the steer on tour 
to interest livestock breeders. The reserve grand 
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Source: Figures are from Bureau of Labor Statistics Directory of Le v and National Labor 


Unions in the U. S., 1955. Bulletin # 1185. 
APPROXIMATE 
‘TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 
Total organized workers . 18,000,000 
American Federation of Labor. 10, 000 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 5, 
Independent or Unaffiliated unions... ... 1,800,000 
UNIONS WITH A MEMBERSHIP 
OF 25,000 OR OVER 


AFL Unions 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associated 36,000 
Automobile Workers of America, Interna- 

tional Union. United 120,000 
Bakery and Confection 

national Union of America. 160,000 


Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists, and 
Proprietors’ International Union of 
America, TOUT DAY nen e 85,000 
Bollermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 


smiths, Forgers and Helpers, Int'l Bro. of 150,000 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of 54,316 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Inter- 

national Union of America, . 147,157 
Bullding Service Employees’, Int'l Union: . 206,692 

Carpenters and Joiners of. America, United 

Brotherhood of. 804.343 
Cement, Lime and Оу} sum Workers inter- 

national Union, Unite 38,246 
Chemical Workers Union, International. . 90,000 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers“ 

International Union of America. .... =. 25,200 
Electrical Workers, Int'l Brotherhood of. 1 


Engineers, Int'l Union of Operating. . 
Fire Fighters, Int'l Ass'n of... - 
Firemen and Oilers, Int' Bro. of.. " 
Garment Workers of America, United. 

Garment Workers’ Union, Int'l Ladies 
Glass Bottle Blowers Ass'n of the U. S. and 


Cana eee л... .. 
Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint. 30,000 
Government Employees, American Fed. of 62,000 
Grain Millers, American Federation of... - 32,378 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 

national Union, United. 40,000 
Hod Carriers", Building and Common La- 

borers’ Union of America, International 433.125 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes and Bar- 

tenders International Union. ......... 412,946 
Iron Workers, Int'l Ass'n of Bridge, Bus. 

tural and Ornamental............. 139,462 


Jewelry Workers Union, International. 32.000 
Laundry Workers International Union. 
1 Carriers, National Association ot 
Leather Goods, Plastle and Novelty Work- 
ers’ Union, International 


28,000 
Machinists, International Association ої. 864,095 


Maintenance of Way Employes, Bro. of. 219,191 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 

North America, Amalgamated... .. 335,167 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 

North America, International. QE 65,000 
Musicians, American Federation of...,.. 248,078 
Office 1 0 International Union. . .. 50,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 

America, Brotherhood of. ++» 220,000 
Paper Makers, Int'l Bro. of — ч 
Plasterers’ Me Cement Maso: У 

of the U. S. and Canada, Operative, 65,000 
Pi ИЙЫШ and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 

. and Canada, United Ass'n of Jour 

eos and App 240,720 
Post Office Clerks’, Nat'l Fed. of 101,576 
Printing Pressmen and Assistan’ 

of North America, International 98,967 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, In- 

ternational Brotherhood of. 149.942 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of. 50,842 


F OF NATIONAL 


Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Eme 
ployes, Brotherhood ої........‚. Wie 
Retail Clerks International Association. 
Seafarers’ Int 1 Union of No. Amer. 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Int'l Ass'n, 
Shoe Workers Union, Boot and. 
Stage Employes and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the U.S. and Canada, 
International Alliance ot Theatrical . 
State, County and Municipal Employes, 
American Federation of. 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, AIR EAM 
Association of А 
Teachers, American Federation of. 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousem n and 
Helpers of Amer, Int'l Bro. of. 
Telegraphers Union, Commercial. 
Textile Workers of America, Unite 
ар Workers International Union, 
турорарішояі Union, International. 
Upholsterers’ Int'l Union of No. Amer. 


CIO Unions 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America, Interna- 
tional Union, United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers of America, international 
Union of United 
Clothing Workers of Amer., Amalgamated 
Communications Workers of America. 
ed Radio & Machine Workers, Int'l 
тЇп, e E TCU haat as Na m is ee 
Furniture Workers ôt America, United. 
Glass,Ceramie Workers of N, Amer., United 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated. 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers r5 Ameri- 
са, Industrial Union or. 2 
Maritime Union of America, National. 
5 Guild, Kmerican ... . 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union... 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer. 
Paperworkers of America, United.. 
вЫ 15 Wholesale and Department Store 
DON Уз ae УКУ Bicester TY 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Work- 
ers of America, United 
Shoe Workers ot "America, United 
Steelworkers.of America, United. 


Transport Workers Union of America: 
Utility Workers Union of America. . 
Woodworkers of America, International 


Independent Unions 
Confederated Unions of America. . 
Engineen and Selentists of America. . 
ral Employes, Nat'l Fed. of... 
Totter Carriers Ass'n, Nat'l Rural. 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood 
ороо үе, pene and Enginemen, Bi 


Taternational 
Longshoremen’ and Warehousemen's 
Union, International 
Mine, Mill and Smelt 
national Union of, 
Mine Workers of Am ied; ; 
Post Office Clerks, United’ Nat'l Assn. 
55 ot the U. i 


Salaried us аа Federation of 
"Telephone Unions, Alliance Independent 


* World Almanac Questionnaire. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


AND 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND AFFILIATION, 1954 


All unions 


Number of members 


Under 1,000 members 
1,000 and under 5,000 members. 
5, 9000 aud under 10, ш Wu ud 


0-000 and under 300; 
ui ‚000 and under ,000 members 


Percent 


AFL 


CIO 


bl 
е 


n 


2 


PE ee eee 
ёл 


E 


170,000 


52,836 


1,239,000 


81,000 
105,058 


Unions affiliated with 


| Not 
affiliated 


1 „затар 
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U. S. Supreme 


Court Decisions 


Major Decisions of the U 


Refused to review the conviction of 13 Com- 
munist leaders, including Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
for conspiracy to overthrow the U. $. Govern- 
ment. (Jan. 10) 


Ruled that contingent bequests to charity, the 
actual value of which could not be determined in 
advance, were not deductible for Federal estate 
tax purposes. (Jan. 10) 


Rejected attempts by New York City to estab- 
lish the right of collecting a tax on the gross 
receipts of a New Jersey firm for the privilege 
of doing business in New York City. Ruling up- 
held the Supreme Court of New York in its 
decision that the corporation was exclusively 
interstate commerce. (Jan. 10) 


Ruled professional boxing and the legitimate 
theater were subject to anti-trust laws, opening 
the way for the Government to press suits al- 
leging monopoly. Court held its 1953 ruling that 
baseball was not subject to anti-trust laws did 
not grant immunity to every business based on 
live exhibitions regardless of the extent of its 
interstate phases. (Jan. 31) 


Declined to rule on the President’s power to 
negotiate international agreements. (Feb. 7) 


Refused to hear an appeal by 13 New York 
teachers over dismissal from their jobs, They 
had refused to answer questions of a Senate sub- 
committee about Communist Party membership: 
A 14th teacher won a hearing because his case was 
properly presented. (Feb. 7) 


Rejected an appeal, thereby upholding a Massa- 
chusetts law prohibiting child adoptions that cross 
religious lines. (Feb. 14) 


Ruled the Securities and Exchange Commission 
had jurisdiction over fees paid in public utility 
reorganization proceedings. (Feb. 28) 

Ruled that a foreign power invoking U; S. law 
in a suit could not use the legal immunity of a 
sovereign. to protect it from counter-claims by 


American citizens. (Mar. 7) 


à 


Upheld again the $50 wagering tax imposed 
by the Internal Revenue Code, reaffirming that 
the “Federal government may tax what it also 
forbids.” (Mar. 14) 

Declared in a union dispute that Federal law 
is supreme to state authority. (Mar. 28) 


Ruled Federal courts could not interfere with 
state anti-picketing injunctions when state court 
appeals procedure had not been used. (Apr. 4) 


VIRGIN ISLAND DIVORCE LAW VOID 


Voided the Virgin Islands ''quickie" divorce 
law because 1t exceeded authority delegated by 
Congress to the legislative assembly of the islands. 
(Apr. 11) 

Rejected a Government contention that the 
courts cannot review orders of deportation except 
in habeas corpus proceedings. (Apr. 25) 


Reversed contempt-of-Congress convictions of 
two witnesses who had invoked the First and Fifth 
Amendments and of a third who had invoked 
only the Fifth Amendment, in refusing to answer 
House Un-American Activities Committee questions 
on communism. The court held all had used the 
Fifth Amendment validly and did not rule on the 
First Amendment, Those acquitted: Julius Emp- 
spak, United Electrical Workers secretary-treas- 
urer; Thomas Quinn, UE organizer; Philip Bar, 
Daily Worker General Manager. (May 24) 


DESEGREGATION OF SCHOOLS 
The Supreme Court clarified the application of 


its decision of May 17, 1954, which supported the 


. Constitutional principle of public education with- 


out racial discrimination. The clarifying decision 
(1) reaffirmed the principle and said all provi- 


sions of Federal, state or local law requiring or ads 


permitting such discrimination must yield to this 
principle"; (2) gave. local authorities the task 
of integrating the schools and gave the Federal 
district courts the task of seeing this done; (3) 
instructed the courts to require “a prompt and 
reasonable start" toward desegregation, with the 
roviso: "additional time” 


he Federal Power Commission h 
| the construction of а opes 


. S. Supreme Court, 1955 


plant on the Deschutes River in Oregon, over state 
of Oregon's objection that the Federal action was 
an invasion of its sovereign rights. (June 6) 


Directed the Georgia Supreme Court to recon- 
sider the case of Aubry Williams, a Georgia 
Negro sentenced to death for the fatal shooting 
of Harry Furst, a white man. Williams contended 
there was discrimination in the selection of the 
jury that tried him in Fulton County Superior 
Court. (June 6) 


Ordered the U. S. Court of Appeals in New 
York to reconsider its decision setting aside a 
Federal Communications Commission order permit- 
ting the Easton Publishing Co. to set up à new 
Standard radio station at Easton, Pa. The 
opinion said the appeals court made errors of 
law in ruling against the commission, (June 6) 


Denied a request for a new hearing for three 
New York men who faced execution for the 1950 
killing of a messenger on a Readers Digest money 
truck, (June 6) 


Ruled University of Alabama must admit two 
Negro students, Autherine J. Lucy and Polly Anne 
Myers, who had been seeking admission since 
1952. (Oct. 10) 


LOUISIANA’S SHORE BOUNDARIES 


Rejected Government request to fix Louisiana's 
seaward boundary at three geographical miles from 
its shore, The state argued that its boundary 
extended into the Gulf of Mexico three leagues, 
or about ten and one-half miles. (Oct. 10) 


Granted condemned Caryl Chessman à new 
hearing in San Francisco’s U, S. District Court, 
and held Chessman’s plea that his 1948 trial 
records had been fraudulently prepared should not 
have been summarily dismissed. (Oct. 17) 


Granted 14 California Communist leaders re- 
view of their convictions for violation of the 
Smith Act. The 14 had taught a peaceful transition 
to communism in the U. S. and asked the high 
court if they could be convicted for advocacy in 
the absence of evidence of violence. (Oct. 17) 


, Rejected the Kansas law under which exhibi- 
tion of the motion picture, The Moon 15 Bine 
was banned in that state as obscene. (Oct. 24) 


Rejected a Government appeal from 
Appeals ruling which had reversed eee DL. 
of-court convictions of the International Long- 
porin a Association and 3 of its officials. 


Refused to review the convicti 
Rican nationalists charged ene toro 
118 1054 SE S 1 5 under sentence for 
0 01 5 
of Representatives, (Oct. Be Hie —— 


SEGREGATION IN PUBLIC PARKS 


Banned racial segregation in publici: 
ERIS Баи ОШ АНА golf. courses, rhe range 
E lecision а! ati 
a ева ади u 1 aAA te the city 
m e state 
overturned two lower-court tomm d 


Ni = 
; ето Pane city-operated golf courses in Atlanta. 


С with participating 
5 Korean civilian. (Nov. TP 1955) 
DE RAS, appeals (of Eugene Moy, editor, China 
був Md of Саш hou Gon and Chin Hong 
for violating the trading wii ‘the d e The 
guilty of accepting 
: 1 -Controlled Hong Koni 
Shine The ads 929780 transmit. money from 
. The two Chins wer ва of ending 
money wo С] е convicted of sending 
Sn friends, and relatives in Red China. 


а pond) Government could not tax profits 
Provided the comis ne dic its own treasury stock 
micht deat in бйшрапу did not deal in it "as it 
This upheld а f Shares of another corporation." 
Sf Houston had obtsined kom pe 8 & со. 
of Claims, (Nov. 7) from the U. S. Court 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Terms of office of the President and Vice President, from January 20, 


1953 to January 20, 1957. 


No person may be elected President of the United States for more than two four-year terms. 


PRESIDENT—Dwight D. Eisenhower, of Texas. 
Subject to income tax, receives compensation of 
$100,000 a year, and in’ addition a taxable ex- 
pense allowance of $50,000 te assist in 
defraying expenses resulting from his official 
duties. Also there may be expended for or on 
account of the traveling expenses of the Presi- 
dent and official entertainment not exceeding 
$40,000 per annum 

VICE PRESIDENT—Richard M. Nixon, of Cali- 
fornia. Salary $35,000 a year and $10,000 for 
expenses, all of which is taxable. 

Order of succession to the Presidency. 
lished by Act of Congress, арргоу 
1947, as amended: 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Members of the Cabinet in the order listed below, 
with the exception of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, No Amendment has yet 
been passed to include such office in the order of 
succession for the presidency. 


THE CABINET 
As of January 1, 1956 
(Salaries $25,000 each) 
Becr of State—John Foster Dulles, of New 
ork. 
A of the Treasury George M. Humphrey, 
о; о. 
ЧЕНЕП of Defense—Charles Erwin Wilson, of 
chigan. 
Attorney General—Herbert Brownell Jr., of New 
ork. 
Postmaster General—Arthur E. Summerfield, of 
Michigan. 
Secretary of the Interior—Douglas McKay, of Ore- 


gon. 
Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson, of 


Estab- 
July 18, 


Utah. 

Secretary of Commerce—Sinclair Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Бегей of Labor—James P. Mitchell, of New 
ersey. 

Secretary of Health, Education, 
Marion B. Folsom, of New York. 


The White House Staff 


Assistant to the President Sherman Adams. 

Deputy Assistant—Wilton B. Persons. 

Secretaries—James С. Hagerty (press), Maxwell 
M, Rabb (cabinet), Col. A, J. Goodpaster, USA 
(staff), Ann C. Whitman (personal), and Mary 
Jane McCaffree (personal and social secretary 
to Mrs. Eisenhower). 

Special Counsel—Gerald D. Morgan. 

Special Assistant for National Security Affairs— 
Dillon Anderson. 

Special Assistants—Lewis L. Strauss, Joseph M. 
Dodge, Nelson A. Rockefeller, Kevin McCann, 
Harold E. Stassen, Maj. Gen. John S. Bragdon 
and Meyer Kestenbaum. 

Adviser on Personnel Management—Philip Young. 

Special Consultants—Clarence B. Randall and 
Clarence Francis, 

Administrative Assistants—Gabriel Hauge, I, Jack 
Martin, Bryce N. Harlow, Howard Pyle and 
Fred A. Seaton. 

Physician—Maj, Gen. Howard McC. Synder, USA. 

Military Aide—Col. Robert L. Schultz, USA. 

Naval Aide—Comdr. Edward L, Beach, USN. 

Air Force Aide—Lt. Col. William G. Draper, USAF. 


Department of State 
(Created July 27, 1789) 


Secretary of State—John Foster Dulles. 
Under Secretary—Herbert Hoover, Jr. 
DUE: Intl. Cooperation Adm.—John B, Hol- 
ister. 
Deputy Under Sec.—Robert Murphy. 
Deputy Under Sec, for Adm.—Loy W. Henderson. 
Deputy Under Sec. for Economic Affairs—Herbert 
V. Prochnow. 
Counselor—Douglas MacArthur, 2d. 
Assistant Secretaries for: 
European Affairs—Livingston T. Merchant. 
Far Eastern Affairs—Walter S. Robertson. 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs— 
George V. Allen. 
Inter-American Affairs—Henry F. Holland. 
Intl. Organization Affairs—Francis Wilcox. 
—Robert R. Bowie. 


Congress dional Rendons Fhurston в. Morto 
0 0) ations—Thurston B. Morton. 
Public Affairs—Cari W. McCardle. 
Controller—I. W. Carpenter, Jr. 

Legan Adviser—Herman Phleger. 


and Welfare— 


Administrator Security and Consular Affairs— 
Scott McLeod. » 
Special Asst. for Intelligence—W. Park Arm- 


strong. 
Treasury Department 
(Created Sept. 2, 1789) 

Secretary of the Treasury—George M. Humphrey. 
Under Secretary—W. Randolph Burgess. 
Under Secretary—H. Chapman Rose. 
Assistant Secretaries—Andrew N. Overby, 

W. Kendall and Laurence B. Robbins. 
General Counsel—Fred C. Scribner, Jr. 
Adm. Asst. Secretary William W. Parsons. 
Budget Officer—Willard L. Johnson. 
Comptroller of the Currency—Ray M. Gidney. 
Treasurer of the U. S.—Ivy Baker Priest, 
Commissioners: 

Accounts—Robert W. Maxwell. 

Customs—Ralph Kelly. 

Internal Revenue—Vacancy, 

Narcotics—Harry J. Anslinger. 

Public Debt—Edwin L. Kilby. 
Directors: 

Administrative Services—Paul McDonald. 

Engraving and Printing—Henry J. Holtzclaw. 

International Finance—George H. Willis. 

The Mint—William H. Brett. 
U. 8. Secret Service—U. E. Baughman, Chief, 
0. S. Coast Guard—Vice Adm, Alfred C. Richmond, 

Commandant. 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division—Earl O, Shreve, 

National Director. 


Department of Defense 


(Created Sept. 18, 1947, consolidating the De- 
partment of the Navy, created April 30, 1789; the 
Department of the Army, August 7, 1789; and the 
Department of the Air Force, Sept. 18, 1947, into 
& single executive department.) 

Secretary of Defense—Charles Erwin Wilson. 
Deputy Sec. of Defense—Reuben B. Robertson, Jr. 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense: 

Applications Engineering—Frank D. Newbury. 

Comptroiler—Wilfred J. McNeil. - 

Health & Medical—Frank B. Berry. 

International Security Affairs—Gordon Gray. 

Legislative & Public Affairs—Robert Tripp Ross. 

Manpower: Personnel & Reserve—Carter Lane 

jurgess, н 

Properties & Installations—Franklin G. Floete. ~ 

Research & Development—Clifford C. Furnas. 

Supply & Logistics—Thomas P. Pike. 

General Counsel—Mansfield T. Sprague. « 
A х9 Sec. of Defense (Atomic Епегву)—Нег 

. Loper, 
„ to Sec. of Defense (Special Operations)— 

G. B. Erskine. 

Special Asst. to Sec. of Defense—Charles A, Cool- 
idge, F. S. Bryan, Hugh Dean. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

Chairman—Adm. Arthur W. Radford, USN, 

Air Force—Gen. Nathan F. Twining, USAF. 

Army—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, USA. 

Navy—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, USN. 

Marine Corps—Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, USMC 

(on Marine Corps matters only). 
Director, Joint Staff—Lt. Gen. Lemuel Mathew- 
son, USA, 
Secretaries of: 

The Army—Wilber M. Brucker. 

The Navy—Charles S. Thomas. 

The Air Force—Donald A. Quarles. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Secretary of the Army—Wilber M. Brucker, 
Under Secretary—Charles C, Finucane. 
Assistant Secretaries: 

N & Reserve Forces Hush M. Mil- 


ton, 5 
Civil-Military Affairs—George H, Roderick. 
Logistics—Frank H. Higgins. 
Financial Management—Chester R. Davis, 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 


David 


Comptroller of the Army—Lt. Gen. Laurin L. 
Williams. s 4 Б 

Chief of Information & Education—Brig, Gen. 
T. S. Riggs. c : 0 

Surgeon General- Mai. Gen. Silas B. Hays. 

Adjutant Generel Ma ae John A. Klein. 

Continent Army and—Gen. John E. 


Dahiquist. 2 2 
Women's Army Corps—Col. Irene O. Galloway. 
NEM Guard Bureau—Maj. Gen. Edgar C. 


ickson. А 
Army Reserve & ROTC Affairs—Brig. Gen. Philip 


F. Lindeman. 
U. S. Military Academy—Lt, Gen. Blackshear M. 


- Bryan, Superintendent. 
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Commanding Generals: 
ist Army—Lt. Gen. Thomas W. Herren. 
2nd Army—Lt. Gen. Floyd L, Parks. 
3rd Army—Lt. Gen. Thomas Р. Hickey. 
4th Army—Lt. Gen. John H. Collier. 
5th Army—Maj. Gen. Philip DeW. Ginder. 
6th Army—Lt. Gen. Robert N. Young. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Secretary of the Navy—Charles S. Thomas. 

Under Secretary—Thomas 5, Gates, Jr. 

Chief of Naval Operations—Adm. A. A. Burke. 

Commandant of the Marine Corps—Gen. Randolph 
McC. Pate, USMC. 


Assistant Secretaries: 
Material—Raymond H. Fogler, 
Air—James H. Smith, Jr. 
Financial Management—W. B. Franke. 
Personnel & Reserve Forces—Albert Pratt. 
Administrative Asst. to Sec. of the Navy—John 
H. Dillon, 
Judge Advocate General—Rear Adm. Ira H. Nunn, 
Office Chiefs for: 
Information—Rear Adm. Edmund B. Taylor 
Naval Material—Vice Adm. M. L. Royar, SC. 
Naval Research—Rear Adm. Р. Н. Furth. 
Industrial Relations—Rear Adm, George A. 
Holderness, Jr. " 
Bureau Chiefs for: 
Aeronautics—Rear Adm. J. S. Russell. 
Medicine & Surgery—Rear Adm. B. W. Hogan, MC. 
Naval Personnel—Vice Adm. Jas. L. Holloway, Jr. 
Ordnance—Rear Adm, F, S. Withington. 
Ships—Rear Adm: A. G. Mumma. 
Supplies & Accounts—Rear Adm. R. J. Arnold, SC. 
Yards & Docks—Rear Adm. R. H. Meade, CEC. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Secretary of the Air Force—Donald A. Quarles. 
Under Secretary—James H. Douglas. 

General Counsel—John A. Johnson. 
5 Services Brig. Gen. Robert L. Scott, 


т. 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Nathan Р. Twining. 
Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Deniel C. Ogle. 
Judge Advocate General—Maj. Gen, Reginald C. 
Harmon. 
Inspector General—Lt. Gen. Truman H. Landon. 
Air Adjutant General—Col. Edward E. Toro. 
Major Continental Air Commands—Headquarters 
Command, USAF, Bolling, AFB, Washington, 
. C. Other commands: (Defense), Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; (Material), Dayton, Ohio; (Prov- 
ing Ground), Valparaiso, Fla.; (Research and 
Development), Baltimore, Md.; (Training), Bel- 
leville, III.: (Air University), ontgomery, Ala.: 
(Continental Air), Hempstead, N. F.; (Military 
Air Transport Service), Andrews. B. Md.; 
(Strategic Air), Omaha, Nebr.: (Tactical Air), 
Hampton, Va.; Air Academy, Denver, Colo. 


Department of Justice 
(Created Sept. 24, 1789) 
` Attorney General—Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
Executive Asst. to Atty, General—John V. Lindsay. 
Deputy Attorney General—William P. Rogers. 
Solicitor General—Simon E. Sobeloff. 
Director, Publ. Information—G. Frederick Mullen, 
Pardon Attorney—Reed Cozart. 
Assistant Attorneys General for: 
Tax—H. Brian d. 


Hoover, director. 
Immigration & Naturalization Service—Joseph M. 
Swing, comm. а 
HE UC Appeals—Thomas G. Finucane, 
mn 


€i 5 
Bureau of Prisons—James V. Bennett, director. 
Board 


of Parole—Scovel Richardson, chmn, 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc.—James V. Bennett, 
comm. 


Post Office Department 


(Created March 9, 1829: previously a branch of 
Treasury Dept. Only portfolio in Cabinet that ex- 
pires every 4 years.) 


eral—Arthur Summerfield. 
master General—Maurice H. Stans, 
Assistant Postmasters General for: 
.. Operations—Norman R. Abrams. 

a ríation—E. George Siedle. - 


ities Ormonde A. 
T , . 
е 


Postmaster G 
ру Posti 


Department of the Interior 
(Created March 3, 1849) 
Secretary of the Interior—Douglas McKay. 
Under Secretary—Clarence A. Davis. 
Assistant Secretaries: Wesley A. D'Ewart, 
G. Aandahl, Felix E. Wormser. 


Directors for: 
Land Management—Edward Woozley. 
Geological Survey—William E. Wrather. 
National Park Service—Conrad L. Wirth. 
Bureau of Mines—John J. Forbes. 

Fish and Wildlife Service—John L. Farley. 
Office of Territories—Anthony T. Lausi. 
Commissioner, Bureau of: 

Indian Affairs—Glenn L. Emmons 

Reclamation—Wilbur A. Dexheimér 
Administrator: 

Bonneville Power Adm.—William A. Pearl. 

Southwestern Power Adm.—Douglas G. Wright. 

Southeastern Power Adm.—Charles W. Leavy. 


Department of Agriculture 
(Created May 15, 1862) 
Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taít Benson. 
Under Secretary—True D. Morse. 
Assistant Secretaries—Ervin L. Peterson, Earl L. 
Butz and J. A. McConnell, 
Agricultural Credit Services—K. L. Scott, director. 
General Counsel—R. L. Farrington. 
Exec. Asst. to the Secretary—Milàn D. Smith 
Agricultural Research Service—B. T. Shaw, ad- 
ministrator. 
Commodity Credit Corp.—True D. Morse, president. 
Farmers Home—Robert B. McLeaish, ad . 
Forest Service—Richard E. McArdle, chief. 
Rural Electrification—Ancher Nelson, admin. 
Soil Conservation Service—D. A. Williams, admin. 
Office of: 
Budget and Finance—J. C. Wheeler, director. 
Hearing Examiners—Glen J. Gifford, chief ex- 


aminer. 
Information—R. E. Webster, director. 


Plant and Operations—F. R. Mangham, director. 


Department of Commerce 


(Created March 4, 1913; previously Dept. of 
Commerce and Labor, created. Feb. 14. 1903), S 
Secretary of Commerce—Sinclair 
Under Secretary—Walter Williams 77 
Director, Bureau of: 

The Census—Robert W. Burgess. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey—Rear. 


Fred 


Adm. H. 


Foreign Commerce—Lorin; ӯ 

Business Economics—M. Joseph Mechan 
Bureau of Public Roads—C, D. : 
Civil Aeronautics Administratio; 


Weather Bureau—F. W. Reichelder chi 
s and: Defense Service — Charles Be. 


Department of 
(Created March 4, Карар 


Secretary of Labor—J; 
Under Seoretary-Arthus Р. Меер, 


C. Siciliano, J, Ernest 
Administrative Asst. 
Solieitor--Stuart беасос Уашев Боюн. 
preson REIR А i 
pprenticeship—William P, Patterson 
Employees? Compensation ү 
Eq eee 
Labor Statistles Ewan e 
Employees! Compensation SR 3 
SE lore x Hout Aud chairman, 
Newell Brown, admisita Crhtract» Divisions 
Women's Вигеап Allee К. Leopold, director. 
Department of Health, 


ucation, and Welf; 
puse ACRAS April 11, 1953) B 
Peu = уана, Education, and Welfare— 
T 


som. 
Under Sec —Harold C. Hunt. 


Vs еер ble Health Service ру, 
Food and Drugs—George p 
e e Mic Bt 

Vocational Rehabilitation Mars c Steer, 
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JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
(As of January 1, 1956) 
Administrative Office: Supreme Court Bldg., Washington 13, D. C, 


SUPREME COUKT OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Dates in parentheses show when born and when 
each took his seat.) 
ef Justice of the United States ($35,000)— 
Ear! Warren, of Calif. (1891—took oath of office 
and his seat, Oct. 5, 1953). 

Associate Justices of the Supreme Court ($35.- 
000):—Hugo L. Black, of Alabama (1886—Oct. 4, 
1937); Stanley Forman Reed, of Kentucky (1884 
Jan, 31, 1938); Felix Frankfurter, of. Massa- 
chusetts (1882—Jan. 30, 1939); William Orville 
Douglas, of Connecticut (ЫАР 11, 1939); 
Harold Hitz Burton, of Ohio (1888—Oct. 1, 1945): 
Tom (Thomas C.) Clark, of Texas (1899— Aug. 24, 
1949); Sherman Minton, of Indiana (1890—Oct. 
1949); John Marshall Harlan, of N. Y. (1899 
ominated Nov. 10, 1954). 

Clerk—Harold B. Willey. Marshal—T. Perry 
Lippitt, Reporter—Walter Wyatt. Librarian 
Helen Newman, Press Information—Banning E. 
Whittington. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS 


Associate Judges—Ambrose O'Connell (Acting 
Chief Judge), N. Y.; Noble J. Johnson, Ind.; Eu- 
gene Worley, Texas; William P. Cole, Jr., Mary- 
land ($25,500 each.) 


Clerk—Cabell N. Pryor, Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 
Chief Judge—Webster J. Oliver, N. Y. 
Judges—William A, Ekwall, Ore.; Charles D. 

Lawrence, N. Y.; Irvin C. Mollison, Ill; Jed 
Johnson, Okla.; Paul P. Rao, N. Y.; Morgan Ford, 
N. Dak.; David John Wilson, Utah; Mary H. 
Donion, N. Y. ($22,500 each.) 


Clerk—William F. X. Band. Marshal—Patrick S. 
DeMarco. Librarian—Anna H. Olsen. All 201 Varick 
St, New York 14, N. Y. 


COURT FOR THE TRIAL OF IMPEACHMENTS 


The Senate has the sole power to try impeach- 
ments. When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice of the United States 
presides. Conviction requires concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 

(Holds. one term annually commencing on 
the first Monday in October.) 

Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, Texas. Associate 
Judges—Benjamin H. Littleton, Tenn.; Sam E. 
Whitaker, Tenn.: Joseph W. Madden, Ра.; Don 
N. Laramore, Ind. ($25,500 each.) 

Clerk Willard L. Hart, 1655 Pennsylvania 
Ave. N. W., Washington 6. D. C. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
(Judges serve without additional compensation.) 
Chief Judge—Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(U. 8, Circuit Judge, 3rd Circuit). 
Judges—Calvert. Magruder, Boston 9, Mass. 
(Chief Judge, U. S. Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit): 
Thomas FMcAllister, Grand Rapids, Mich. (U, S. 
Circuit Judge, 6th Circuit); Walter C. Lindiey, 
Danville, Ill. (U. S. Circuit Judge, 7th. Circuit): 
Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. C. (Chlef Judge, 
U. S. District Court of the District of Columbia): 


Clerk—J. Frederick Mattingley (acting clerk), 
U.S, Court of Appeals Bldg., Washington 1, D. С. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Chief Judge—J. Edgar Murdock, of Pennsylvania. 
Judges—Craig, S. Atkins, of Md.; J. Gregory 
Bruce, of Ky.; Morton P. Fisher, of Md.; Marion 
J. Harron, of Calif.; Luther A. Johnson, of Tex.; 
John W, Kern, of Ind.; Clarence P. LeMire, of 
Mo.; John E. Mulroney, of Towa: Clarence V. 
Opper, of N. Y.; Allin H. Pierce, of Ill; Arnold 
Raum, of Mass.; Stephen E. Rice, of Fla.; Norman 
O. Teitjens, of Ohio; Bolon B. Turner, of Ark.: 
Graydon G. Withey, of Mich. ($22,500 each.) 

Retired Judges Recalied For Duty—C. Rogers 
Arundell of Ore.; Eugene Black, of Tex.; Ernest 
Н. Van Fossan, of Ohio. (822.500 each.) 


UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS 
Г (825,500 each) É 
(Where no address other than city and state is 


given, the office is in the United States Court- 
house.) 

District of Columbia Circuit—Henry White 
Edgerton, Chief Judge; E. Barrett Prettyman, 
Wilbur K. Miller, David L. Bazelon, Charles 
Fahy, George T. Washington, John A. Danaher, 
Walter M. Bastian. Clerk—Joseph W. Stewart, 
Washington 1. D. C. 

First Circuit (Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico)—Calvert Ma- 
gruder. Chief Judge, Boston 9, Mass.; Peter Wood- 
bury, Concord (P.O. Manchester), N. H.; John P. 
Hartigan, Providence 3, R. I. Clerk—Roger А. 
Stinchfield, Boston 9. Mass. 

Second Circuit (Connecticut, New York, Vermont) 

(Foley Square. New York 7, N. Y., unless other- 
wise indicated.) > 

Charles E. Clark, Chief Judge New Haven 6, 
Conn:; Jerome N. Frank, 240 Livingston St., New 
Haven, Conn.: Harold Medina, Foley Square, New 
York. N. Y.; Carroll C. Hincks, New Haven, Conn.: 
J. Edward Lumbard, Foley Square, New York, 
N. Y.: Sterry R. Waterman, Burlington, Vt. Clerk 
=A. Daniel Fusaro, New York 7, N. Y. 

Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey, P. 1- 
vania, Virgin Islands)—John Biggs, Jr. Chief 
Judge, Wilmington 1, Del,; Albert B. Maris, Her- 
bert F. Goodrich, Harry E. Kalodner, and Williami 
Henry Hastie, all Philadelphia 7; Gerald Mc- 
Laughlin, Newark 1, N. J.; Austin L. ape Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. Clerk—Mrs. Ida O. Creskoff, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

Fourth Circuit (Maryland, North Carolina. South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia)—John J, Parker, 
Chief Judge, Charlotte 2, N. G.; " 
Dobie, Charlottesville, Va., vacancy. Clerk—R, M. 
F. Wiliams, Jr.. Richmond 4, Va. 

Fifth Circuit (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Canal Zone)—Joseph C. 
Hutcheson, Jr., Chief Judge, Houston 2, Texas: 
Wayne G. Borah, New Orleans, La.; Richard T. 
Rives, Montgomery 2, Ala.; Elbert Parr Tuttle, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Ben F. Cameron, Meridian, Miss. 
Warren L. Jones, Jacksonville, Fla.; John R. 
Brown, Houston, Tex. Clerk—John A. Feehan, 
Jr., New Orleans 6, La. g 

Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee)—Charles C. Simmons, ef Judge, De- 
iroit 31, Mich.; Florence E, Allen, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 3, Tenn 
Thomas F. McAlister, Grand Rapids 1, 
Shackelford Miller, Jr., Louisville 2, Ky.; Potter 
Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio. Clerk—Carl W. Reuss, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


4 Wis.; 
J. Earl Major, Springfield, Ill; Phillip J. Ein- 
negan, Chicago 10, Ill.; Walter C. Lindley, Dan- 
ville. TL; H. Nathan Swaim, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Elmer J. Schnackenberg, SG „ QClerk— 
Kenneth J. Carrick. Chicago 10, III. 

Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota)— 
Archibald K. Gardner, Chief Тер Aberdeen 
(P.O. Huron) S. Bak John B. Sanborn, St. 
Paul 2, Minn.; Joseph W. Woodrough, Omaha 2, 
Nebr.; Harvey M. Johnsen, Omaha 6, Nebr.; John 
C. Collett, Kansas City 6. Mo. Charles J. Vogel, 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Martin Donald Van Oosterhout, 
Sioux City, Iowa. Clerk—E. E. Koch, St. Louis 1, 
Mo. 


.U. S. P. О, & Courthouse, 
Los Angeles 12. Calif.; Walter L. Pope and James 


s ambers, — 
P. O'Brien, P. G. Box 5 N 


John C. 
vacancy. 
Colo. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
($22,500; districts in parentheses) 
H. Lynne, Chief 


к: dam 
. (Middle) Frank M. 
Johnson, Jr. Clerk—Oliver D. Street, Jr. (both), 
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Montgomery 1. (Southern) Daniel Holcombe Maryland—Roszel C. Thomsen, Chief Judge; 
Thomas. Clerk—William J. O'Connor (both), R. Dorsey Watkins. Clerk—Wilfred W. Butschky, 
Mobile 10, (all) Baltimore 2. 


Arizona—David W. Ling, Chief Judge, Phoenix; 
James A. Walsh, Tucson. Clerk—William H. Love- 
less, Phoenix. 


Arkansas—(Eastern) Thomas C. Trimble, Chief 
Judge, P. O. Box 429, Little Rock. Clerk—H. Grady 
Miller, Little Rock. (Western) John E. Miller, 
Fort Smith. (Eastern & Western) Harry J. Lem- 
ley. Clerk (Western District)—Truss U. Russell, 
Fort Smith. 


California—(Northern) Michael J. Roche, Chief 
Judge; Louis E. Goodman and George B. Harris 
(all) Р.О. Box 707, San Francisco 1, Calif.: 
Edward P. Murphy, Oliver J. Carter and Oliver D. 
Hamlin, Jr. (all) San Francisco 1; Sherill Halbert, 
Sacramento. 5, Clerk—C. W. Calbreath, Р.О. Box 
707, San Francisco 1 (Southern) Leon R. Yank- 
wich, Chief Judge, Los Angeles 12; Benjamin 
Harrison, Pierson M. Hall, William C. Mathes, 
Harry C. Westover, James M. Carter, Wm. M. 
Byrne, Ernest A. Tolin, and Thurmond Clarke, 
(all) Los Angeles 12; Jacob Weinberger, San Diego 
1; Gilbert Н, Jertberg, Fresno. Clerk—John А. 
Childress, Los Angeles 12. 


Colorado—Wiliam Lee Knous, Chief Judge; 
Jean S. Breitenstein. Clerk—G. Walter Bowman, 
(all) Denver 1. 


Connecticut—J. Joseph Smith, Chief Judge; 
Robert P. Anderson, (both) Hartford 1, Clerk— 
Gilbert C. Earl, New Hayen 5. 


Delaware—Paul C. Leahy, Chief Judge; Richard 
S. Rodney, Caleb M. Wright. Clerk E. G. Pollard, 
(al) Wilmington 99. 


District of Columbia—Bolitha J. Laws, Chief 
Judge; F. Dickinson Letts, James W. Morris, David 
A. Pine, Matthew F. McGuire, Henry A. Schwein- 
haut, Alexander Holtzoff, Richmond B. Keech, Ed- 
ward M. Curran, Edward A. Tamm, Charles F. 
McLaughlin, James R. Kirkland, Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, Luther W. Youngdahl, Joseph C. Mc- 
Сон акун Clerk—Harry M. Hull, (all) Washing- 
on 8 


Florida—(Northern) Dozier A. DeVane, Chief 
Judge, Tallahassee. Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensa- 
cola. (Southern) William J. Barker, Chief Judge, 
P.O. Box 3270, Tampa 1; Bryan Simpson, P.O. Box 
1053, Jacksonville; Emett C. Choate, Joseph P. 
Lieb, (both) Miami. Olerk—Julian A. Blake, 
Jacksonville 1. (Northern and Southern) George 
W. Whitehurst, Р.О. Box 1070, Miami. 


Georgia—(Northern) Frank A. Hooper, Chief 
Judge, Atlanta; William Boyd Sloan, Gainesville. 
Olerk—F. L, Beers, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T. Hoyt 
Davis, Chief Judge, Americus; William A. Bootle, 
Macon. Clerk—John P. Cowart, Macon. (South- 
ern)—Frank M. Scarlett, Brunswick. Clerk 
Eugene F. Edwards, Savannah. 


Idaho—Chase A. Clark, Chief Judge; Fred M. 
Taylor. Clerk—Edward M. Bryan, (all) Boise. 


IIlinois— (Northern) John P. Barnes, Chief 
Judge; Philip L. Sullivan, Michael L. Igoe, William 
J. Campbell, Walter J. LaBuy, J. Sam Perry, Win 
G. Knoch, and Julius J. Hoffman. Clerk—Roy 
H. Johnson (all Chicago 4. (Eastern) Fred 
L. Wham. Chief Judge, Benton; Casper Platt, 
Danville, Clerk—Douglas H. Reed, E. St. Louis, 
(Southern) Charles С. RUE Chief Judge, 
Springfield: J. Leroy Adair, Quincy (P.O. Peoria). 
Clerk—G. W. Schwaner, Springfield. 


Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert, Chief 
Judge, Hammond; W. Lynn Parkinson, Lafayette, 
Clerk—Kenneth Lackey, Hammond. (Southern) 
William E. Steckler, Chief Judge; Cale J. Holder. 
Clerk—Robert G, Newbold, (all) Indianapolis 4. 


lowa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Mason City 
(ЕЮ; Greene). Clerk—Lee McNeely, Dubuque. 

Southern) William F. Riley. Clerk—Eugene E. 
Poston, (both) Rm. 212 U. S. Courthouse, Des 
Moines 9. 

Kansas—Arthur J. Mellott, Chief Judge, Kansas 
City 10; Delmas C. Hill, Wichita. Clerk—Harry M. 
Washington, Topeka. 

Kentucky (Eastern)—H. Church Ford, Chief 
Judge, Lexington S-1. Clerk—Davis T. McGarvey, 
Lexington. (Western) Roy M. Chelbourne, Chief 
Judge; Henry L. Brooks, (both) 262 Federal Bldg., 
Louisville 2. (Eastern and Western) Mac Swinford, 
Lexington (P. O. Cynthiana). Clerk (Western)— 
Mrs. Irene F, Chapman, Louisville 2. 


Louisiana—(Eastern) Herbert W. Christenberry, 
Clerk—A. Dallam 
estern) 


Massachusetts—George C. Sweeney, Chief Judge; 
Francis J. W. Ford, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
William 'T. McCarthy; Bailey Aldrich. Clerk— 
John A. Canavan, (all) Boston 9. 


Michigan—(Eastern) Arthur F. Lederle, Chief 
Judge, Detroit 31: Frank A. Picard, Bay City; 
Arthur A. Koscinski, Theodore Levin and Thomas 
P. Thornton (all) Detroit 26, Ralph M. F 
867 Federal Bldg., Detroit. Clerk—Fr 
Dingell, Detroit 26. (Western) Raymond W AIT, 
Chief Judge; W. Wallace Kent, Clerk—Orrie J. 
Sluiter (all) Grand Rapids 1. 


Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye, Chief Judge, 
Minneapolis 1; Robert C. Bell, St. Paul 2; Dennis 
F. Donovan, 403 Federal Bldg., Duluth 2; Edward 
81 Son Minneapolis, Clerk—Chell M. Smith, 

. Paul. 


Mississippi—(Northern) Allen Cox, 
(P.O. Baldwin), Clerk—Hubert D. Stephens, Jr., 
Oxford. (Southern) Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk 
78 Loryce E, Wharton, P. G. Box 769, Jack- 
son 5. 


Missouri—(Eastern) George H. Moore, Chief 
Judge; Rubey M. Hulen. Clerk—James O'Connor 
(all) St. Louis 1. (Western) Albert A. Ridge, Chie! 
Judge; Charles E. Whittaker, Clerk—John C. Tru- 
man, (all) Kansas City 6. (Eastern and Western) 
Roy W. Harper, St. Louis 1; Richard M. Duncan, 
Federal Bldg., Kansas City 6. 


Montana—Charles N. Pray, Chief Judge. Great 
Falls; William D. Murray, Butte. Clerk—E. Warren 
Toole, Great Falls. 


Nebraska—James A. Donohoe, Chief Judge, Oma- 
ha 1; John W. Delehant, Lincoln 1. Clerk— Miss 
Mary A. Mullen, Omaha 1. 


Nevada—Roger T. Foley, 


Vegas; John Н. Ross, 
Pratt, Carson City. 


New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— 
William H. Barry, (both) Concord. 


New Jersey—Phillip Forman, Chief Judge, Tren- 
ton 5; William F. Smith, Thomas F. Meaney. 
Alfred E. Modareili, Richard Hartshorne, and 
CE ah ML nOD 15 (aM) Newark 1; 

Madden, Cam B Willie 
H. Tallyn, Trenton 5. — 

New Mexico—Carl A. Hatch, Chief Judge; Waldo 
H. Rogers, (both) P. O. Box 482, Albuquerque. 
Clerk—William D. Bryars, Albuquerque 


Aberdeen 


Chief Judge, Las 
Carson City. Clerk—O. F. 


Gregory F. 


(all) New 
Inch, -Chief 
W. Byers, 
Walter 


North Carolina i 
eo. Tarboro). Clerks a), Don Gilliam, Wilson 


jerk: and 
(Middle) Johnson J. Hayes, Wilkes “olor: 
Wariler, Se ate ee tg, (Western) Wilson 
Thomas E. Rhodes, Ashevine, enten). Clerk— 


North Dak 
Bismarck? Romulan. 45,5, Register, Chief Judge, 


Beatrice ^. McMichael, aA Darm. Clerk--Miss 


Ohio— (Northern) Paul Jones, 


Charles J. Chief Judge; 
Cleveland 14; Connell, (all) 


Charles B. Wati loeb, Toledo 2. Clerk— 


; Chief Judge, Colum | 
Cincinnati 2; iS 16; John Н. 
Clerk william Robinett. Sr oui, Geclly Dayton. 

Rm. Sis erm ) eye H, Savage, Chief 

i. Tulsa 1. (Eastern) Eugene Hic, 
lusko; I 
Ra dear S. “Vaught, 
(all) 7 


Oregon— Я 
Solomon ns McColloch, Chief 


—R. J. Бемо p 5 о Bel 1150 portland cud 


| 
аш 


| 
Я 
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Pennsylvania—(Eastern) William H. Kirkpatrick, 
Chief Judge, Easton (P. O. Phila.); George A. 
Welsh, J. Cullen Ganey, Thomas J. Clary, John 
W. Lord, Jr., Francis L. Van Dusen, and C. Wil- 
liam Kraft, Jr. (all) Philadelphia 7; Allan K. 
Grim, Easton (P. O, Phila.). Clerk—Leo A. Lilly, 
Philadelphia 7. (Middle) John W. Murphy, Chief 
Judge, Scranton 2. Frederick V. Follmer, Lewis- 
burg. Clerk—Thomas H. Campion, Scranton 2. 
(Western) Wallace 5, Gourley, Chief Judge Rabe 
Ferguson Marsh, and John L. Miller, (all) Pitts- 
burgh 19; Joseph P. Willson, Herbert P. Sorg, 
(both) Erie; John W. Mcllvaine, Pittsburgh. 
Clerk—James H. Wallace, Jr., Pittsburgh 30. 


Rhode Island—Edward Wiliam Day. Clerk— 
Neale D. Murphy, (both) Providence 3. 


South Carolina—(Eastern)—Ashton H. Wil- 
liams, Florence (P. O. Charleston). Clerk—Ernest 
L. Allen, Charleston 4. (Western) Charles C. 
Wyche, Chief Judge, Spartanburg. Clerk—Miller 
C. Foster, Jr., Greenville. (Both Districts) George 
B. Timmerman, Chief Judge Eastern District, 
Columbia 3. 


South Dakoia—George T. Mickelson, Chief 
Judge; Vacancy. Clerk—Roy В. Marker, (both) 
Sioux Falls. 


Tennessee— (Eastern) Leslie R. Darr, Chief 
Judge, Chattanooga 1; Robert L. Taylor, Knox- 
ville, Clerk—Byron Pope, Knoxville 12. (Middle) 
Elmer D. Davies, Chief Judge; William E. Miller. 
Clerk—Lonnie Ormes, (all) Nashville 3. 
(Western) Marion S. Boyd, Memphis 3, Clerk— 
W. Lloyd Johnson, Memphis 1 


Texas—(Northern) T. Whitfield Davidson, 
Chief Judge; Jo} Ewing Estes, (both) Dallas; 
Joe В. дов, Amarillo. Clerk—George W. 
Parker, Fort orth 2. 88 Allen B. 
Hannay, Chief Judge; Ben C. Connally, Joe Me- 
Donald Ingraham, (all) Houston 2; James V. 
Allred, P. O. Bldg., 330, Corpus Christi. Clerk— 
V. Bailey Thomas, Houston 2. (Eastern) Joe W. 
Sheehy, Tyler; Lamar Cecil, Beaumont. Clerk— 
James R. Cooney, Tyler. (Western) Ben H. Rice, 
Jr. Chief Judge, Waco (Р.О. San Antonio); 
Robert E. Thomason, P.O. Box 205, El Paso. Clerk 
—Махеу Hart, San Antonio 6. 


Utah—William W. Ritter, Chief Judge; A. Sher- 
man Christenson. Clerk—O. K. Clay, (al) Salt 
Lake City. 

Vermont—Ernest W. Gibson, Brattleboro. Clerk 
Austin H. Kerin, Burlington. 


Virginia—(Eastern) Sterling Hutcheson, Chief 
Judge, Richmond 6; Albert V. Bryan, Alexandria; 
Walter E. Hoffman, Norfolk. Clerk—Walkley E. 
Johnson, Richmond. (Western) John Paul, Chief 


Judge, Harrisonburg; Alfred D. Barksdale, Lynch- 
burg. Clerk—Clarence E. Gentry, Harrisonburg. 

Washington—(Eastern) Sam M. Driver, Chief 
Judge, Spokane 10. Clerk—Stanley D. Taylor, 
Box 1493, Spokane 7. (Western) John C. Bowen, 
Chief Judge, P. O. Box 1825, Seattle 11; George 
H. Boldt, Tacoma. Clerk—Millard P. Thomas, 308 
U. S. Courthouse, Seattle 4. (Both Distriets) Wil- 
liam J. Lindberg, Seattle 11. 

West Virginia—(Northern) Herbert S. Boreman, 
Parkersburg. Clerk—Russell M. Barrett, Fair- 
mont. (Southern) Ben Moore, Chief Judge, 
Clerk—Homer W. Hanna, (both) Charleston 29. 
(Both Districts) Harry E. Watkins, Chief Judge 
Northern District, Fairmont. 

Wisconsin—(Eastern) Thomas E. Tehan, Chief 
Judge; Kenneth P. Grubb. Clerk—Dale E. Ihlen- 
feldt (all) Milwaukee. (Western) Patrick T. 
Stone, Wausau (P.O. Madison). Clerk—Edgar M. 
Alstad, Madison 1. 

Wyoming—Ewing T. Kerr. Clerk—Miss Capi- 
tola G. Allison, (both) Cheyenne. 

TERRITORIAL JUDGES 

Alaska—District Judges: Divisions (1) Vacancy: 
(2) Walter H. Hodge, Nome; (3) James Lewis 
McCarrey, Jr., Anchorage; (4) Vernon D. Forbes. 
Fairbanks ($22,500 each). Clerks—(1) J. Wilford 
Leivers, Juneau; (2) Norvin W. Lewis, Nome; E 
William A. Hilton, PO.. Box 920, Anchorage; (4 
John B. Hall, Fairbanks. 

Canal Zone—District Judge, Guthrie F. Crowe 
($22,500). Clerk—C. T. McCormick, Jr. (both) 
Ancon. 

Guam—District Judge, Paul D. Shriver ($13,125). 
Clerk—Roland A. Gillette (both) Agana. 

Hawaii—U. S. District Court—J. Frank Me- 
Laughlin, Chief Judge, P.O. Box 19, Honolulu 10; 
Jon Wiig, Honolulu, ($22,500 each). Clerk—Wil- 
liam F. Thompson, Jr., Honolulu. 

Hawaii—Supreme Court—Chief Justice, Edward 
Associate Justice: DIU 


5 a all ^ 
2560 Judiciary Bldg., Honolulu, Hawali 


$10,000 
each). Circuit Courts—(ist) Miss Carrick Н. 
Buck, William 2. Fairbanks, Albert М. Felix, 


Frank A. McKinley, Harry R. Hewitt, Gerald R. 
Corbett, Calvin C. McGregor ен) Honolulu; 
($7,500 each). (3) Luman N. Nevels, Jr. Hilo; (5) 
Benjamin M. Tashiro, Lihue, Kauai; ($7,000 each). 

Puerto Rico—District Judge, Clemente Ruiz- 
Nazario. ($22 500). Clerk—Miss Mary Aguayo, 
(both) San Juan 17. 

Virgin slands—District Judge, Herman E. 
Moore, ($22,500). Clerk—George A. Mena, (both) 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. м 


Secretaries of the 0. S. Air Force, Army and Navy 
The Department of Defense, created September 18, 1947, consolidating the Department of the 
Navy, created April 30, 1789; the Department of the Army, August 7, 1789, and the Department of 
the Air Force, September 18, 1947, into a single executive department. They are not members of the 
cabinet. The office of the Secretary of Defense was established on July 26, 1947. 


Secretaries of the Air Force 


W. Stuart Symington,.... Sept. 18, 1947 
£ Apr. 24, 1950 
Thomas К. Finletter........ Abr. 24, 1950- 
Feb. 4, 1953 
Harold E. Тао, г... а COMARCA, 1953- 


Secretaries of the Army 
Kenneth C. Royall. Sept. 


Gordon Сгау*.............. 

Frank Pace, qr... 
Earl D. Johnson (Acting) 
Robert T. Stevens 
‘Wilbur M. Brucker July 21, 1955- 


*In addition, Gordon Gray was Acting Secretary 
of the Army from April 28, 1949, and was sworn in, as 
Under Secretary of the Army May 25, 1949, and re- 
mained in that capacity until he was sworn in as 
Secretary of the Army on June 20, 1949. 


Secretaries of the Navy 
John L. Sulllyxan Sept. 18, 1947 
May 24, 1949 
Francis P. Matthews. May 25, 1949- 


Dan A. Kimball. July 31, 1951- 
an, 20, 1953 
Robert B. Anderson Feb. 4, 1953- 


А Мау 1, 1954. 
Charles S. Thomas. May 3, 1954— 


Treaty Obligations of the United States 


A summary of treaty obligations by the United 
States, made in November, 1955, disclosed that 
the United States is obligated to defend no less 
than 45 nations on 5 continents, not counting the 
base arrangements with Morocco and Libya in 
Africa. Declarations of war, however, need the 
consent of Congress. Treaties of mutual assistance 
with Latin America account for 20; NATO allies 
the U. S, with 13. Security treaties link the U. S. 
with West Germany, Australia, New Zealand and 
Japan. Mutual defense treaties have been signed 


with the Republic of the Philippines, the Republic 
of Korea and Nationalist China. The United States 
also has obligations under SEATO, which give the 
nation a special relation to Pakistan, Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam. There are arrange- 
ments for bases in exchange for self-defense as- 
sistance with Spain, Libya, Ethiopia and Saudi 
Arabia. In addition the U. S. is interested (with- 
out commitments) in the Balkan Alliance and 
the Northern Tier, and has expressed its ap- 
proval of the Baghdad Pact. | 
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Justices of the United States Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court comprises a Chief Justice and such number of Associate Justices as may be 
fixed by Congress. By virtue of an act of June 25, 1948, the number of Associate Justices is eight 
Power to nominate is vested in the President and appointments are made by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Judges of the Federal courts hold office during good behavior and their com- 
pensation may not be diminished while they are in office. A Justice may retire at 70 after serving 
10 years as a Federal judge. 


Ns Service 8 3 Name, Service 

Chief Justices in Italtes á a Chief Justices tn Italics Term |Yrs| 

John Jay, N. Y .. 51174511829 || Stanley Matthews, Ohlo..|I881-1889| 7 

John Rutledge, S. С. 11173911800 || Horace Gray, Mass. .|1882-1902| 20) 

William Cushing, Mass . 20) 1732/1810 || Samuel Blatchford, N. Y. 1882-1883 11 

James Wilson, 81174211798 || Lucius 9,6 Miss,/1888-1893] 5 

John Blair, Va 6/1732/1800 || Weil W. -|1888-1910| 21 

Robert H. Hn! * «4174511790 || David J. Brewer, Kan 1890-1910| 20 
9117511799 || Henry B. Brown, Mic! 91-1906| 15/15 

1173211819 || George Shiras, Jr., Ра 1892-1903| 10 

13/1745/1806 || Howell E. Jackson, Tenn..|1893-1895| 2 

1517471807 Edward. D. White, La.. .|1894-1910| 16 

ei 15117411811} Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y .|1896-1909| 13 

Olver Elsworth, Conn .(b) . 4174511807 | Joseph McKenna, Gál. ...|1598-1925| 26 

Bushrod Washington, Bot 31|1762|1829 й 2-1932|. 29 

Alfred Ori 4 19 

4 3 

0 4 

16/1 5 

26 

5 

10 

10 

26 

1939| 22 

"s f 

Roger B, Taney, Md *George Sutherland, Utah:|1922-1938| 15 

Philip P. Barbour, V: Pierce Butler, Minn 922-1939) 16 

John Spine ‘Tenn Edward T, Sanford, Tenn, |1923-1930| 7 

McKinley, Ala Harlan F. Stone, N. X .|1925-1941| 16 

Vi Charles E. Hughes, N, Y 1530-19410 11 

Owen J. Roberts, Penn. (c)|1930-1945| 15 

Benjamin N. Cardozo,N.Y.|1932-1938| 6; 

Hugo L. B 1937- 


*Retired. (a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 30, 1800; (c. ; 
debi Oct. 3, 1942, to assume new post as chairman of Economic EON 
Robert H. Harrison, whe is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was nominated 
Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September 28, 1789 
%%% antes Sle ek a ор Тоок th CER 
, "vice Harrison, ri у” B 
` wrote to the President saying, “I’cannot accept the. о NEAR date of Jan. 1790, Harrison 


Three Americans Share Nobel Prize Awards 


Three American scientists were among the The prize for medicin 
recipients of Nobel prizes in 1955, They are Dr. Thorell, 52, head of the biochemiese {0 Hugo 
Vincent du Vigneaud, 54, of Cornell Univ. Medical Nobel Institute, Stockholm, for discoveri i 
College, New York, N. X.; Dr. Willis E. Lamb, the nature and effects of oxidization of e ties, 
42, of Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif, and Dr. The prize for literature was won by Halldor КШ mi 
.Polykarp Kusch, of Columbia Univ., New York. Laxness, 52, an Icelandic novel AR 
| The 1958 prizes were worth $36,720 each, except Independent People, was well received in th 
tor the Peace prize award of $35,066, United States. Laxness is regarded as 80 d e 

Dr, Vigneaud, a native of Chicago, received though not a Communist, He has conde 80 RE 
xecognition for his work in identifying oxytocin and won the Stalin prize for literature. e Naa 
and vasopressin in a hormone produced by the The Peace prize for 1954—one ye a 
Pituitary gland and making a synthesis of the other 1954 awatds—was given te Qe Пабег than 
hormone. The award committee in Stockholm United Nations High С office of the 
BRUM em historic feat 5 1 The High Commissioner is Mr, G, J 

Or. Lamb won his prize "for his discoveries Goedhart, of the Меен оеп Heuven 

regarding the hyperfine structure of the hydrogen tize Welt to nds, The last time this 
spectrum." Dr. Kusch for the precision deter- 5 PU an organization ү 
mination of the magnetic moment of the electron, the recipients were the American Friends’ Service 
oe PEDD. iS RP HOEY and Dr. тарар bun балакан) and th 
- who was broug! ere from Germany as an infant, une, don. The Pe; 2 

has been a citizen since 1922. held over. Bee prize for 1955 was 


x V E Flower of the Month 
January—Carnation or Snowdrop, February—Violet or Primrose, TE, 1 л j 
ToS run tr су уг PAO Ap 
Я 5 —. ; — г 
ovember--chzysanthemum. Decem — Narcissus ce Hon n" Glory, Oclober-Calendula 


AE 5 ROSE SELECTIONS —__ : 
elections, by the American Rose Ѕосіе i д 3 
D e uc T ETT 
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THE EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


SECOND SESSION (As of January 1, 1956) 


The Congress must meet annually on Jan. ih 


Terms are for six years and end January 3 of 


unless it has, by law, appointed a different day. 
e year preceding name, Annual salary is $22,500. 


The Senate 


Democrats, 49; Republicans, 47. Total, 96. 


President—Vice President Richard N. Nixon. 
President pro Tempore— Walter F. George 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 
Majority Floor Leader—Lyndon B. Johnson 
Majority Whip—Earle C, Clements 

Majority Secretary Robert G. Baker 


Terms 


Expire Senators P. O. Address 


ALABAMA 
1957. Lister Hill, Dem.. 


fontgomery 


1961; John J. Sparkman, Dem... .. Huntsville 
ARIZONA 
1957, Carl Hayden, Dem Phoenix 
1959. Barry M. Goldwater, Rep... Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 


1961. John L, McClellan, Dem... Camden 

1957. J. William Fulbright, Оет... Fayetteville 
CALIFORNIA 

1959. , William Е. Knowland, Rep. Oakland 

1957. Thomas Н. Kuchel, Rep Anaheim 
etapa 

1961. Gordon Allott, Rep...... „Lamar. 

1957. Eugene D. ATA CR Rep.....Denver 

CONNECTICUT 
1957. . Prescott S. Bush, Rep... 


Greenwich 


1959, . William A. Purtell, Hartford 
DELAWARE 
1959. John J. Williams, Rep.. . . Millsboro 
1961. .J. Allen Frear, Jr.. Dem Dover 
FLORIDA 


1959..Spessard L. Holland, Dem. . Bartow 
1957. . George A. Smathers, Dem... Miami 
GEORGIA 


1957., Walter F. George, Dem Vienna 


1961. Richard B. Russell, Dem. . . . Winder 
IDAHO 

1961..Henry C. Dworshak, Rep....Burley 

1957. . Herman Welker, Rep. ......Payette 
ILLINOIS 

1961. Paul H. Douglas, Dem Chicago 

1957. Everett M. Dirksen, Rep... . Pekin 
INDIANA 


1957. . Homer E. Capehart, Rep 
1959. William E. Jenner, Rep 


Washington 
Bedfor 


IOWA 
1957. , Bourke B. 10 Rep. Cedar Rapids 
1961.. Thomas E. Martin, Rep..... Iowa City 
KANSAS 
1961.. Andrew F, Schoeppel, Rep... Wichita 
1957. Frank Carlson, Rep......... Topeka 
KENTUCKY 


1957, Earle C. Clements, Dem. 
1961. Alben W. Barkley, Dem 
LOUISIANA 
1961. . Allen J. Ellender, Dem. . 
1957. . Russell B. Long, Dem 
MAINE 
1961, Margaret Chase Smith, bep; -Skowhegan 
1959. . Frederick О. Payne. Rep... Waldoboro 
MARYLAND 
1957. . John Marshall puse Rep. 
1959. .J. Glenn Beall, 
CES ОС 
:  Leverett Saltonstall, Re) 
1959. John Y. Kennedy, Dem; 
MICHIGAN 
1961. . Patrick V. McNamara, Dem. Detroit 
1959. Charles E. Potter, Кер,..... Cheboygan 
"MINNESOTA 
1959. , Edward J. Thye, Rep 
1961. Hubert Н. Humphrey, 
MISSISSIPPI 


Morganfield 
Paducah 


.- Houma 
..Baton Rouge 


Baltimore 
Frostburg 
5 


Dover & 
„Boston 


Northfield 
Minneapolis 


1961..James О. Eastland, Bem: - - Doddsvill 

1959. John C. Stennis, Dem...... “Dekalb $ 
MISSOURI 

1957. . Thos. C. Hennings, Jr., Dem...St. Louis 

1959. Stuart Symington, Dem. Creve Coeur 
MONTANA 


1961..James E. Murray. Dem. 


. 
1959, Mike Mansfleld, S beni. ^$ pes 


„ Missoula . , 


Minority Floor Leader—William F. Knowland 
Minority Whip—Leverett Saltonstall 

Minority Secretary—J. Mark Trice 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary, The Senate—Feltom McLellan Johnston 
Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 


Terms 
Expire Senators P. O. Address 
NEBRASKA 
1959..Roman L. Hruska, Rep. Omaha 
1961. Carl T. Curtis, Rep Minden 
NEVADA 
1957. Klan Bible, Dem Reno 


1959. George W. Malone, Rep... . . Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1961. .Styles Bridges, Rep 
1957. Norris Cotton, Rep 


NEW JERSEY 
1959. H. Alexander Smith, Rep.. . Princeton 


1961. .Clifford P. Case, Нер....... Rahway 
NEW MEXICO 
1959. Dennis Chavez, Dem Albuquerque 
1961. Clinton P. Anderson, Dem... Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 


1959. Irving M. Ives, Rep Norwich 
1957, Herbert Н. Teman, Беш... New York City 
NORTH CAROLINA 


1957. Samuel J. Ervin, Jr., Dem. ..Morgantown 
1961.. W. Kerr Scott, Dem........ Haw River 


NORTH DAKOTA 

1959. : William Langer, Rep. 

1957. .Milton R. Young, Ке 
OHIO 

1959..John W. Bricker, Rep... 


Columbus 


1957. George H. Bender, Rep.....Cbagrin Falls 
OKLAHOMA 
1961..Robert S. Kerr, Dem........ Okla, City 
1957. K. S. Mike Monroney, Dem..Okla. City 
OREGON 


1961..Richard Neuberger, Dem 

1957..Wayne Morse, Dem.... 
PENNSYLVANIA 

1959..Edward Martin, Rep........Washington 

1957, James H. Duff, Rep. .......Carnegle 
RHODE ISLAND 

1961. . Theodore F. Green, рет. ,. Providence 

1959, John O. Pastore, Dem... Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

1961. .J. Strom Thurmond, Dem . 

1957; .Olin D. Johnston, Dem.. 
SOUTH ракот 

1961. Karl E. Mundt, CUN 

1957. . Francis Case, Rep... - 

TENNESSEE 
1961..Estes He 18 85 б . Chattanooga 


-Portland 
Eugene 


1959. Albert Gore, De ..Carthage 
TEXAS 

1961..Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem....Johnson City 

1959. . Price Daniel, Dem Liberty 
UTAH 


1959. Arthur V. Watkins, Rep.. Orem 

1957. Wallace F. Bennett, Rep. . Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 

1957. . George D. Aiken, Rep... 


..Putney 
1959..Ralph E. Flanders, Rep.....Springfield 


VIRGINIA 
1959. Зати Flood Byrd, Dem. Berryville 
1961..A. Willis Robertson, Dem Lexington 
WASHINGTON 


1957.. Warren G. Magnuson, Dem. Seattle, 

1959. Henry M. Jackson, Dem.. .. Everett 
WEST VIRGINIA 

1959. Harley M. Kilgore, Dem, . . „Beckley 

1961.. Matthew M. Neely, Dem.. .. Fairmont 

WISCONSIN c ^ 
1957..Alexander Wiley, Rep.......Chippewa Falls 
1959. Joseph R. McCarthy, Rep... Appleton 


WYOMING 


1961..Joseph C. О”. Maon Dem, Cheyenne 
1959. Frank A. Barrett. Rep Cheyenne 
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'The House of Representatives 
The Congress must meet annually on January 3 pups it has, by law, арша a different day. 


Members were elected Nov. 2, 1954, to serve from Jan. 3, 1955, to Jan, 3, 1967 
Speaker of the House, $35,000. *Served in the аа Congress. 


Annual salary $22,500. 


Democrats, 230; Republicans, 203; Vacancies, 2; Total, 435. 


The Speaker—Sam Rayburn 
1 Deschler, 
lain—Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D.D, 
rity Leader— John W. McCormack, 
Majority Whip—Carl Albert 


Dist. Politics P. O. Address 


ALABAMA 
1 Frank W. Boykin*..,.. Dem, 
2 George M. Grant*.. 
3 George W. Andrews’ 


7 Carl Eliiott* . „Jaspi 

8 ў A Dem, Scottsboro 

9 George Huddleston, Jr.. Оет. , Birmingham 

, ARIZONA 
1 John J. 2 85 e Rep. Mesa 
12 Stewart L. ап rie TES Dem.. Tucson 
x ARKANSAS 

1 E. C. саш 8%; „Dem., West Memphis 
2 Wilbur D. Mills* , ..Kensett 

3 James W. Trimble*: , Berryville 

4 Oren Harris“. E Dorado 

5. Brooks Hays*, „Little Rock 

6 W. F. Norell*. . m . . Monticello 

GALIFORNIA 

1 Huberr R. Scudder’ D., , Sebastopol 

2 Clair Engle* ..Red Bluff 

3 John E. Sacramento 
4 William S. Mallllar San Francisco 
5 John F. К ап Francisco 
6 John F, Baldwin, Martinez 

7 John J. Allen, Ir.“ Oakland 

8 George P. Miller*, ‘Alameda 

9 J, Arthur Younger San Mateo 
10 Charles S. Gubser*, . Oy 
1 Stockton 

'esno 
jai 
. Hanford 
„Los Angeles 


. -Santa Monica 
Angel 


. Lan Nuys 
. South Gate 


-Yucaipa 
-Banta Ana 


1 Thomas J. Dodd* ..... Dem..W. Hartford 
2 Rep.:.Pemfret Center 
. North Haven 
Rep... Greenwich 
... Naugatuck 
.. Rockville 
DELAWARE 
аг! 
Harris B. мерок! ane Жа; Middletown 
FLORIDA 
1 William C. Cramer. ...Rep...St. Petersburg 
harles E. ү үи е АДН 


Ree 
Meigs 
eras 
Griffin, 
„Stone Mountain 
Milledgeville 


Stem OURO шыш ab sean OO URN CUu Queue ply OO) gu NM 


Minority Leader—Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Minority Whip Leslie C. Arends. 
Doorkeeper—William M. Miller 

Sergeant at Arms—Zeake W. Johnson, Jr. 
Clerk of the House—Ralph R. Roberts. 


Dist. Politics P. О. Address 
ILLINOIS 

i Willlam L. Dawson*...Dem..Chlcago 

2 Barratt O'Hara* . Dem. Chicago 

3 James C. Murray. Рет . Chicago 

4 William E. McVe Н, 
5 John C. Kiuezynski* 
7 
8 
9 


"Thomas J. O'Brien 
James А. Bowler* 


Sidney R. Yates*, < 5 
10 Richard W. Но!їшап*. Rep., Riverside 
1 . Р. . UA . Chicago 
12 Charles A. Boyle, -Dem. .Chicago 
13 Marguerite Church* ^ 


16 Leo E. Allen.. 
17 Leslie C. Arends*. 
18 Harold H. Velde“, 


22 Willi L. Spri $ руне 

am L. Springer .Champaign 

23 Charles W. pl yi "seed 
..East St. Louis 


25 Kenneth J. Gray. „West Frankfort 


INDIANA 
Ray J. Madden*. . Dem. Сагу 
Charles A. Halleck*. .. Rensselaer 
8. J. Crumpacker, Jr „ South Bend 
E. Ross Adair* ... Fort Wayne 
John V. Beamer" «+ Wabash 
Cecil M. Harden*, . Covington 
William С. Вгау*. „ -. -Martinsville 
Winfield K. Denton -. Evansville 
Earl Wilson* ford 
10 Ralph Harve: ew Castle 
11 Charles B. Bro -Indianapolis 
Fred Schwe! Davenpor! 
Henry O. T: De Um 
R. Gross*. 
Karl М. LeCompte* 


James I. Dolliver* 
Ben F. Jensen“ . „ Extn 
Charles B. Hoeven*....Rep.. Alton 


D... Wakefield. 
Un Kans 


Smith* 


Noble J. Gre 
William H. Natchei 
John M. Robsion, EN 
Frank L, Chelf*, 
Brent Spence*. 

John C. Watte 
Carl D. Perkins* 


Eugene Siler. Rep.. Avion urg 


OUISIANA 

F. Edward Hober 1 
Hale Bo e Деш. New Sugars 
Dem. ist. ; Martinvitte 
Dem: Moi 19 9 


mpson* «t 


‘Ville Platte 
* at 
George S. Long“ теу 
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Dist. Politics P. O. Address | Dist. ES Politics z PaO; Address 
+ Thon MASSACHUSETTS (continued) V 
homas 8 
8 Torbert H. Macdonald Dem 14 Abrabam ene en eon 
E 15 John Н, Ray*. Rep. Staten Island 
11 Laurence Curtis. : 16 Adam C. Poweli, Jr.*: : em! New York City 
11 Thomas po aue 17 Frederie Coudert, Jr.* |... New York ОҢУ 
12 John W. MeCormuck ФА 18 James О. Donovan* New York City 
FPR onard RO “Rep, 19 Arthur б. Klein“ “New York City 
9 d 20 Irwin D. Davidson. -New York City 
MICHIGAN i New York City 


‘Thaddeus Machrowlcz*.Dem., Hamtramck 
George. Meader*,... . Rep. 

August E. Johansen. `.. Rép.. Battle Creek 
Clare E. Hoftman*., : Rep. . Allegan 


New York City 
New York City 


Gerald R, Ford, Jr.*... Rep... Grand Rapids Larchmont 
| Don Hayworth. Bronxville 
Jesse P. Wolcott* Tuxedo Park 
] Alvin M. Bentley“. b.. Richmond ville 
г Ruth Thompson“ Py W. UAR Alb: раду 


Elford A. Cederberg 


P. Taylor*. 
Vietor A. Knox* nun me 


Gloversville 
Maloni 


ТӨШ, Benet tr ОШОДО 
Jharles C. Diggs, Detrol 
Louis C. Rabaut* Grosse Pointe Park 


W Griminis... Dem. Detroit 

Martha Grimis. . Dem. . Detroit. 

George A. Dondero*. Rep. Royal Oak li 
MINNESOTA 40 Tu. E. Miller“ 


eoe gu 5. 


August Н. Angresen“ .. Red Wing 41 Edmund P. Radwan* 
Joseph P. O'Hara*. 3 42 John R. тод 
Roy W. Wier*. lis 43 Danlel A. Reed*. 


Walter Н. Judd*...... Rep... Minneapolis 1 Herbert C. Bonner“. 
Fred Marsball*. E 2 L. H. Fountain? 
. H. Carl Andersen 3 Graham A. Barden* 
Jobn A. Blatnik* 4 Harold D. Cooley*. E 
Coya Knutson. m..Oklee 5 Thurmond Chatham: ..Winston-Salem 
(emocratic-Fa legal name of| 6 Сагі T. Durham*.. |. Chapel Hill 
Democratic Party in Minnesota.) 7 Е. Ertel Carlyle“ ‘Lumberton 
MISSISSIPPI 8 Charles B. Deane*. Rockingham 
1 Thomas G. Abernethy *Dem..Okolona 9 Hugh Q. Alexander Kannapolis 
2 Jamie L. Whitten*..... Dem. . Charleston 10 Charles R, Jonas? Lincolnton 
3 Frank E. Smith*. « Greenwood 11 Woodrow W. Jones Rutherfordton 
4 John Beli Williams* . Raymond 12 George A. Shufford* . "Dem, .Asheville 
5 Arthur Winstead* . . .Philadelphia NORTH DAKOTA 
6 William M. Colmer*. .. Dem. . Pascagoula At Large | 
MISSOURI Usher L. Burdick* 
1 Frank M. Karsten .. Dem. St. Louis Otto Krueger. 
2 Thomas B. Curtis*....Rep..Webster Groves = 
3 Leonor K. Sullivan“. Dem. St. Louis 1 
4 George Christopher Butler 2 
5 Richard Bolling*. . Kansas City 3 
6 W. R. Hull, Jr. Weston 4 
7 Dewey Short“ Galena 5 
8 A. 5. J. Carnah: Ellsinore 6 
9 Clarence Cannon* Elsberry 
10 Paul C. Jones“. .. Kennett 
11 Morgan M. Moulder* Camdenton 
1 Lee Месан”,........ Helena e 
2 Orvin B. Fjare. m ..Big Timber 13105 M. Vorys*. . 
NEBRASKA 13;А. D. Baumhart, 
1 Phil Weaver, .... Rep., Falls City 135 William Н. Ayres*. kron 
2 Jackson B. Chase. Reb. Omaha 5 John E. Henderson Cambridge 
3 Robert D. Harrison? orfolk Frank T. Bow*. ...Canton (R.F.D.) 
4 A. L. Miller“. imball 17 J. Harry MeGregor* d West, Lafayette 
NEVADA 18 Wayne L. Hays“. . Flushing 
t Large 19 Michael J. Kirwan*: 4 Xow RAN 
Clitton (ОШ) Young Hep, пепо 20 Michael A. Felghan*. Cleveland 
NEW HAMPSHIRE e 15 hurst 
Chester E. Merrow*...Rep...Center Ossipee i de veland 
Perkins Bass. Кер. . . Peterborough 
н т р TERT 1 Page Belcher*. . OKLAHOMA Enid 
Jharles A. Wolverton’ RA Merchantville ^ 
illet Hand“... 2 Ed JEdmondson* . : -Muskogee 


James C. Auchincloss*. A 
Frank Thompson, Jr... Den 
P. Frelinghuysen, Ir. Вер... Morristown 
Harrison Williams, Ir. Beim, .Plainfeld 
William B. Widnall*...Rep,..Saddle River 
Gordon Canfield*. .. Reb. Paterson 
Frank C. Osmers, Ir.“ Rep... Tenafly 
Peter W. Rodino. Jr.*. Dem. Newark 


, Shawnee 
„Oklahoma City 
Mangum 


voee egerat N- 
У 


Hugh J. Addonizio* „Newark 

Robert W. Kean“ р.. Livingston 

vi D. Siemtnsi Jersey Clty 
14 T. James Tumulty. Jersey City 


NEW MEXICO 


At Large 
Antonio M. Fernandez“ Dem, Santa Fe 5 iam J. Green, Jr. 
John J. реви Ned Dem. Santa Fe 6 Hugh D. d o e * 
/W YORK 7 Benjamin F. J: 
1 Stuyves't. Wola Rep. East Hampton 8 Karl C. Ki 
2 Steven B. Derouni: Rep... Mineola 9 Paul B. D: 
3 Frank J. Becker“. Lynbrook 10 4 L. 
4 Henry J. Latham* Queens Village 11 Daniel J. Flood. 
5 Albert H, Boseh* Riehmond Hill 12 Ivor D. Fenton* Rep. апоу City 
6 Lester Holtzman* Rego Park 13 Samuel McConnell, Jr.* “Rep: Wynnewood 
7 James J. Delaney*. . I. City: 14 ге odi Dem. BL 
8 Victor L. Anfuso Brooklyn 15 m.. 
9 Eugene J. Keogh* Brooklyn 16 Nep.. Harrisburg 
10 Edna F. Kell; Brooklyn 17 Rep., -Muncy 
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Dist. 


Politics 
PENNSYLVANIX (continued) 


18 Richard M. Simpson*. Rep.. Huntingdon 
19 juines M. Quigley ..... Dem..Camp Hill 
20 Jauies E, Van Zandt“ Altoona 
21 Augustine B. Kelley“. «.Greenourg 
22 John P. Saylor* . - Jobnstown 
23 Leon R. Gavin“. Oll City 
24 Carroll D. Kearn .. Farrell 
25 Frank M. Clark.. , Bessemer 
26 Thomas E. Morgan Fredericktown 
27 James G. Fulton? Pitisburgh 
28 Herman Eberhartei Pittsburgh 
29 Robert J. Corbett“. . Pittsburgh 
30 (see note) 

RHODE. ISLAND 


1 Aime J, Forand*..... 


„Рет. , Cumberland. 
John E. Fogarty* 


2 Dem..Harmony 
OUTH CAROLINA 

1 L. Mendel Rivers. . Dem. Charleston 

2 John J. Riley* . Dem. .Sumter 

3 W.J. Dem. Greenwood 

4 

5 

6 


Dem. Greenville 
James P. Richards Dem. Lancaster 
John L. Me Milan . Dem. Florence 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rep...Watertown 


MeLaughlin 
EE 


B. Carroll Reece 
oward H. REA 


Dem, . Dyersburg 
Dem. Memphis 
AS 5 

Dem. .Texarkana 
Dem. Beaumont 
Dem 


Wright Patman* 
Jack Brooks“ 
Brady Gentry* 
Sam 


John Dowdy*... 
Albert Thomas“. 
Clark W. Thompson 


O Homer Thornberry* 


11 W. R. Poage*. -.Waco 

12 Jim Wright.. Dem..Weatherford 
13 Frank Ikard*. Dem.. Wichita Falls 
14 John J. Bell. Cuero 

15 Joe M. Kilgore . McAllen < 


16 J. T. Rutherford. 
17 Omar Burleson*. . 


> Odessa 
„Dem. Anson 


18 Walter Rogers“ .Dem. Pampa 

19 George Mahon! „Dem. . Lubbock 

20 Paul J. Kilday*.......Dem..San Antonio 
21-O- C: Kisher* r Dem. San Angelo 


P. O. Address | Dist. 


P. O. Address 


Politics 
At Large 
Martin Dies Dem. . Lufkin 
UTAH 
1 Henry A. Dixon 7t. Rep... Logan 
2 William А, Dawson“ Rep.. Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 
^t Large 
Winston L. Prouty*....Rep... 
VIRGIN 
1 Edward Robeson, Jr.*.. Dem 
2 Porter Hardy, Ir.“ Dem 
3 J. Vaughan Gary* ..Dem. 
1 Watkins М. Abbltt*.. . Dem, 
6 


Newport City 


Newport News 
. Churchland 
. Richmond 
-Appomattox 


Willam M. Tuck South Boston 


Richard H, Poft* ... Radford 
7 Burr P. Harrison . Winchester 
8 Howard W. Smith Broad Run 
9 W, Pat Jennings .. Marion 
10 Joel T. Broyhill* Arlington 
WASHINGT 
1 Thomas M. Pelly*,.,..Rep...Seattle 
2 Jack Westland*. . Rep... Everett 
3 Russell V. Mack* Rep.. Hoquiam 
4 Hal Holmes“ «+ +Rep.. Ellensburg 
5 Walt Horan*. ‚++. Rep., , Wenatchee 
6 Thor C, Tollefson*....: Rep... Tacoma. 
t Large 
Don Magnuson Dem, .Seattle 


1 

2 

3 

4 M. (Burnie) Burnside. 
s Elizabeth Kee* 


Iuefleld 


Robert C. Byrd* Dem. Sophia 
WISCONS 
1 Lawrence H. Smith*.. Rep.. Racine 
2 Gienn R. Davis*... «.- Waukesha 


3 Gardner R: Withrow*.. 


LaCrosse 
4 Clement J. 


Tilwaukee 


5 Henry S. Reuss “Milwaukee 
6 William K. Van Pel „Копа du Lac 
7 Melvin R. Laird! Marshfield 


8 John W. Byrnes*. 
9 Lester R. Johnson“ 
10 Alvin E. O'Konski* x 
WYOMING 
2 At Large 
E. Keith Thomson Rep...Cheyenne 


ALASKA —Deltegat. 
E. L, (Bob) Bartlett, Беш, Juneau 


HAWAII—Delegat 
Mrs. J. R, Farrington*. Rep. Honolulu 


PUERTO RICO -Resident C issi 
Antonio Fernos-Isern*.. Dem. ;Santuree 02% 


Vacancies—The 15th Michigan District became vacant b; 
the 30th Pennsylvania District by the death of Rep. Vera 


the death of Rep. John D. Dingell (D); 


uchana (D.). 


United States Government Agencies 
(As of January 1, 1956) 


“Atomic Energy Commission — Commissioners: 
Lewis L. Strauss, chmn., Harold S. Vance, Thomas 
E. Murray, Dr. W. F, Libby, Dr. John von Neu- 


mann. 


Civil Aeronautics Board Members: Chan Gur- 
ney, acting chmn., Harmar D. Denny, Josh Lee, 
Joseph P. Adams, G. Joseph Minetti, 
` Civil Service Commission —Commlíssioners: Philip 
Young, chmn., George M. Moore, Frederick J. 
Lawton. Ҹ 

Farm Credit Administration—Governor: R. B. 
Tootell, - 

Federal Communications Commission—Commis- 
sioners; George C. McConnaughey, chmn., Rosel 
H. Hyde, Edward M. Webster, Frieda B. Hennock, 
usd T. Bartley, John C. Doerfer, Robert E. 

e, 


. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Chair- 


man; Н. Earl Cook, 


Federal Mediation and Reconciliation Service— 
Director: Joseph F. Finnegan. Й 


Seaborn L. Digby, 


irman, 
Jr. 


Agency—Admin- 


Board ot 


? | s 
"Theodore C. 


Interstate Commerce Commissio - 
ers: Richard E. Mitchell, chmn. J. Buon n- 
dredge, J. Monroe Johnson, Martin Kelso Elliott, 
A em SUR Clarke, Howard G. 

n б е, J. $ 
Everett ав н. Tugg! ohn H. Winchell, 

National Advisory Committee — 
Chairman: Dr. Jerome C. 5 

National Labor Relati = $ 
Sls Relations ci Chairman: Guy 

National Mediation Board— 


M { 
O'Neill, Jr., chm, Leverett Edward, UE б: 
yd. м ? à 


Railroad Retirement Р 
mond J. Kelly. Board—Chairman;, Ray- 


Securities and Exchanke “Commission Commis: 


sioners: Ralph H. Demmier, ch; > 
Rowen, Clarence H. J. * aul R. 
A. Jackson Goodwin, Mts, J. Sine! Armstrong, 


Selective Service System- X : 
Lewis B. Hershey, e Director; Maj, Gen. 


nM B Barnes Mtninistration Administrator: 
Tarif i United: | 

an p оао, United States—Chairman: 
Tennessee Valley Authority—Boar, 

an p, Vogel, chmn., Raymond 
United 


d of Directors: 
В. Paty, Harry 
Sesto, information, Agency—Director: 
трен Administration Administrator: Н. V. 
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Ambassadors and Ministers 
(As of January 1, 1956) 


Countries Envoys from United States to— Envoys to United States from— 


Mr. Mohammad ЫЕ Ludin, А. 
Sr. Dr. Hipolito J. A. 

The Honorable Sir PEN Spender, A. 
Dr. Karl Gruber, A. 


Baron Silvereruys, A. 
Sr. Don Victor Andrade, A. 


Afghanistan.. Angus Ward, A. 
Argentina. . Alfred F. Nufer, 
Australia. Amos J. Penslee, _ 
Austria. Llewellyn E. Thompso! 


Belgium........|Frederick M. Alger, Jr., X 


Bolivia Gerald A. Drew, A 1 э 2 

Brazil James Clement Dunn, A. : $ r. João Carlos Muniz, A. 
Burma Joseph C. Satterthwaſte., 2 5 Mr. James Barrington, A. 
Cambodia . Robert Mecnntock, 1 lr. Nong Kimny, A. 
Canada... В. Pogled, Stuart, & Nx. ACD, Ars Heeney, A. 


Philip K. Crowe, A.. Mr. R. 8 e g 

Willard L. Beaulac A sr. Anibal Jara, A. y 

Karl L. Rankin, А... АД; Dr. Wellington Koo, 

.|Philip W. Bonsal, A.. eat as 3 Br. on Eduardo Aged Angel, A 
Robert F. W. oodward, Acus do. 3 Sr. Don Fernando Fournier, A. 

КЕД NE Gardner, A. . Же: sr. Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, А. 

. Alexis Johnson, А.. Dr. Karel Petrzelka, A. 


Robert D. Coe, A Mr. Henrik de Kauffmann, A. 
William T. Pheiffer. Sr. Dr. Joaquin E. Salazar, A. 


Sr. Dr. Jose R. Chiriboga, A. 

.|Dr. Ahmed Hussein, A. 

Sr. Dr. Don Hector David Castro, ^. 
-.|Mr. Johannes Kaiv, Acting Consul Gen. 
-|Mr. Yilma Deressa, A. 


.|Bheldon T. Mills, A.. 
Henry A. Byroade, 
Thomas C. Mann, A 


Estonia. . 


Ethopia. обер Simonson, A... . 
LU .|John D. Hickerson, 4. Mr. Johan A. Nykopp, A. 
France. С. Douglas Dillon, K Mr. Maurice Couve de Murville, A. 


.|Mr. Heinz L. Krekeler, А 
Sir Roger Makins, 9 | 
.|Mr. George V. Mel: : 


Germany -.|James B. Conant, А.... 
Great Britain Winthrop W. Aldrich, A 


Greece, .. .. .|Cavendish W. Cannon, A.. 

Guatemala. Edward J. Sparks, A.. Colonel José Louis Chie Salazar, KS 
Haiti. ..... у Tasco Davis, A > Nr. зоп Léger, 

Honduras н Whiting Willauer, A 8 Sis - .|General Carlos Puit А. 

Hungary . Christian M. Rayndal, NMI. Mr. Karoly Szarka, M. 

Iceland. John J. Muccio, A.... Nr. Thor Thors, M 

India... .|John Sherman Cooper, A Mr. Gaganvihair Talubhal Mehta, A. 
Indonesia. .|Hugh 8. Cumming, Jr. Mr. Moekarto оон, А. 


Dr. Ali Amini, / 
.|Dr. Moussa Aha bandat, А. 
.|Mr. John Joseph Un A. 


ал (Persia)... .|Selden Chapin, А..., 
Waldemar J. Gallman. 5 
ERES (ire) William Howard Taft, 3rd, A 


Israel... .|Edward B. Lawson, A. Nr. Abba Eban, 
Italy...........|Clare Boothe Luce, A.. Signor Manlio Brosio, А, 
Japan..........|John M. Allison, А...... |Mr. Sadao Iguchi, A. 

Jordan Lester D. Mallory, A.. Xr. Abdul Monem Rifa'i, A. 


Dr. You Chan Yang, A. 


Korea 

Laos (мг. Ourot R. D A. 

Latvia 2 Dr. Arnolds Spekke, M. 

Lebano! Donald R. Heath, A Dr, Victor A. Khouri, Ay 

Liberia ..|Riehard Lee Jones, A. Ar. Clarence Lorenzo Simpson, A. 
Libya. «|John L. Tappin, 4 Mr. Saddigh ДШ ы А, 

Lithuania. " AS > МЕ SACO Zadeik! 
Luxembourg....|Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., A 1 Hugues Le E A. E, and P. 
Mexico. . Francis White, 4 As Sr. Don Мше Tello, A. 

Morroceo. ‘\Julius C. Holmes, Dep. Аве NM. „ „ ао . * 


Nepal. „ |John Sherman Cooper, 444... tes NOT Shanker Shamsher Jang Bahadur- 
na, 
r. J. H. van 5 à 


Netherlands. H. Freeman Matthews, A. 1 

New Zealand... Robert C. Hendrickson, A ar Leslie Munro, A 

Nicaragua Thomas E. Whelen, A Sr. Dr. Don Guillermo Servilla-Sacassa, А, 
Norway........|L. Corrin Strong. . Mr. Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, A. 
Pakistan Horace A. Hildreth, A Syed Amjad Ali, A. 


Jullan F. Harrington, А. 
. |Arthur А. Ageton, A 
Ellis O. Briggs, А... 
Homer Ferguson, A.. 
Joseph E. Jacobs, A.. 
James C. H. Bonbright, / 


Robert H. Thayer, M... 


sr. Dr. Don Joaquín José Vallarino, A. 
Sı D Don Guillermo Enciso-Velloso, A. 
Sr. Don Fernando Berckemeyer, A. 
Mr. Raul T, Leuterlo, M. 
Ir. Romuaid Spasowski 

Sk. Luis Esteves Fernandes, A. 


Mr. Anton Moisescu, M. 


.|Bheikh Abdullah ae AAA: A. 

Sr. Don José M. 

Mr. Erik Ban A. 

M Henry de Torrenté, M. 
Dr. Farid Zeineddine, A. 


Portugal. 
Rumania 
Saudi Arabia, 
Spain. . 


n Lodge, A 
John M. Cabot, А. 
Miss Frances E. Willis, A 
. James S. Moose, Jr., A. 


Thailand. ......|Max Waldo Bishop, А... r. Pote Sarasin, A. 

Turkey..... Ауга M. Warren, . .|Mr. Haydar Görk, A. 

um M So. Africa Edward T. Walles, A.. .|Dr. J. E. Holloway, A. 
U.S.S.R........|Charles E. Bohlen, A Mr. Georgi N. Zaroubin, A. 


Uruguay.......|Dempster Mcintosh, Sr. Dr. José A. Mora, pus 


Venezuela. .....|Fletcher күте, Sr. Dr. César Gonzales, 
Viet-Nam......|G. Frederick Reinhardt, Mr. Tran Van Chuong, A 


Yemen. ........|George Wadsworth, II.. aged Abdurrahman 
Y ‘Taleb, Charge д" i 
Yugoslavia. ....|James W. Riddleberger, K.. rx. Leo Mates, A. 


lussamed Abu- 
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GOVERNORS AND STATE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


(As of January 1, 1956) 


Annual 

State Capital Governor and politics Salary 
Alabama James E. Folsom, D... $12,000 
Arizona rnest W. McFarland, D 15,000 
Arkansas Orval Faubus, D.. 10,000 
California. . . Sacramento. Goodwin J. пік! 25,000 
Colorado Denver Ed. C. Johnson, P. 17,500 
Connecticut. Hartford . braham Ribícoff, D..... се. 15,000 
Dover s. J. Caleb Boggs, R. W 12.000 

Tallahassee. LeRoy Collins, D.. 20,000 

Atlanta.. Marvin Griffin, )). 12,000 

Boise, Robert Smylie, R. 10,000 

Springfield . Wm, G. Stratton, R. 25,000 

Indianapolis George R.. 15,000 

Des Moines Leo A. Ho К 12,000 

Topeka Fred Hall, 15,000 

Frankfort. . Abert B ‚р 15,000 

Baton Коце Robert F. Kennon, D. 18,000 


Augusta. 
-|Annapolis . 
Boston 


Edmund 8. Muskie, D... 
‘Theodore McKeldin, R 
hristian A. Herter, R.. 


Michigan... Lansing. . |G. Mennen Williams. D 

Minnesota St. Paul, Orville L. Freeman. D-FL.. +} 1 
калир: „Jackson r James P, Coleman, D. . ў 15,000 
Missouri . . . [Jefferson City. Phil M. Donnelly, D... 10,000 
Montana. Helena... i J. Hugo Aronson, R....... 10,000 
Nebraska. Lincoln Victor E. Anderson, R... 11.000 
Nevada... Carson City Charles H. Russell, R.. 15,000 
New Hampi Lane Dwinell, K. | 12,000 
New Jersey. Robert Meyner, D. 30,000 
New Mexico John F. Simms, Ir. 


New York.. 


3 Averell Harrim 
North Carolina. К i 


Luther H. Hodge 
Norman Brunsdale, 
„Frank J. Lausche, D 
.|Raymond Gary, D.. 
.|Paul Petterson, R.. 
„|George M. Leader, D., 
Dennis J, Roberts, D. > Д 
-|George B. Timmerman, Jr., D 
Joe J. Foss, R 
„Frank G. Clement, D. 

„Allan Shivers, 5 


[Walter J. Kohler, R. 
-..|Milward L. Simpson, R 


Territories and Possessions 
B. Frank подат: E 


Apr. 1957 15,000 


ў зао agi Маг. 1957) 13,125 
сата 8 E: i T 1957 16,000 
Virgin Islands. д 100 1. E an. 1957|(c) 10,600 

Was $12,000; due to Constitutional Amendment adopted Nov. 


‚ Salary will be set by the 


(c) Raised by Legislature 
5 20,000 but Governor did not accept increase; will apply when a ne Gi 
Appointed by the President. new Governor takes office. (d) 


Official Staffs of States and Territories 


Ed. Alabama Arkansas 
^ Governor—James E. Folsom. Governor—Orval Faubus, Da. Б 


„D.; $12,000. 

-Lt Governor—W. G. Hardwick, D., $30 per 14. Governor—Nath meee 
TE plus mileage 1 way. Sec. of State—C. Ge Hail 5 8 000, 005 
‘Sec. of State Mary Texas Hurt, D., $6,000. Auaitor—J. Oscar Humphrey, D,, $5,000. 
Comptroller John Graves, D., $6,900. Atty. General—Tom Gentry Di 80 000 
tty. General—John Patterson, D., $10,000. ~ Treasurer—J. Vance Clayton, Ron 
V ; Te 

uditor—Mrs. Agnes Ва ‚ D., $6,000. 
Supt. of dues AEA eadows, D., $10,000 STATE LEGISLATURE 


3 Meets odd years, i 
à STATE LEGISLATURE Members ‘receive $1,200 {ar each аб uit Rook. 
Meets odd years, in May, at Montgomery, Mem- Senate—Dem., 35° (total). Де D 
bers receive $30 per day during legislative sessions, —— House—Dem., 97; Rep., 2; Ind., 1, * 
plus travel allowance A 10 per mile (one time). $7 
а 


Senate—Dem., 35 ( ` Р n 
House--Dem., 100 (total California 
| 5 Governor—Goodwin J, Knight, R.. $25,000. 
ue s Fes. ol Sate Нагоја J; Powers, H., $12,000. 
. Governor—Ernest W. McFarland; D., $15,000. Controller R. 28 e x "т $12,000. 
Mene Sipe еы Bai, Der do. Murder E eh d, 
uditor—Jew z Д "D. $10,000. ‘Treasurer—Charles Johnson, R. Pz „000. 


" x 9: 

tty, General—Robert Morrison, 2 ns m R. $12,000, 

tenute Williams, Do $6,000. Supt, Public Instr.— Roy Simpson, N-E, $16,000. 

іс Ins . L. Harkins, D., $9,600. мы ‘STATE LEGISLATURE 

EGISLATURE Meets in general sessions, odd years 

January, at Phoenix. Mem- wary; budget sessions, E years, in Jan- 

cA Pus the SUE 206 BiU PA mbers receive $6,000 дат 

d ; ee Ing? sessions. and $14 daily expenses while attend. 
74 te—Dem., 18. 


- I 18; Rep. 22. 
Assembly—Dem.; 32: Вер, Кы Ce 40 4. Total, 80, 
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Colorado 

Governor—Edwin C. Johnson, D., $17,500. 

Lt. Governor—Stephen McNichols, D., $3,600. 

Sec. of State—George J. Baker, D., $8,000. 

Auditor—Homer F. Bedford, D., $8,000. 

Atty. General—Duke Dunbar, R., $9.000. 

Treasurer—Earle E. Ewing, R., T2 

STATE LEGISLATUR] 

Meets annually, in January, at Denver: Mem- 
bers receive $3,600 for the biennium; also al- 
lowed actual and_ necessary traveling expenses. 


Senate—Rep., 20; Dem., 15. Total, 35. 
House—Rep., 36; Dem., 29. Total, 65. 
Connecticut 


Governor—Abraham A. Ribicoff, D., $15.000. 

Lt. Governor—Charles W. Jewett, R., $5,000. 

Sec. of State—Mildred P. Allen, R., $8,000. 

Comptroller--Fred R. Zeller, R., $8,000. 
Atty. General—John J. Bracken, R., $12,500. 

Treasurer—John Ottaviano, Jr., R., $8,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Hartford. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per session. 
Senate—Rep., 16; Dem., 19. Vac., Total, 36. 
House—Rep., 183; Dem., 91; Ind., 3; Vac., 2. 


Total, 279. 
Delaware 

Governor—J. Caleb Boggs, R., $12,000. 

Lt. Governor—John W. Rollins, R., $1,000. 

Sec. of State—John N. McDowell, R., $8,000. 

Auditor—Clifford E. Hall, D., $6,000. 

Atty. General—J. Donald Craven, D., 397000 500. 

Treasurer — Howard Dickerson, Ds 

Insurance Comm.—Harry Smith, M 000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE ` 

Meets odd years, in January, at Dover. Mem- 

bers receive $1,000 biennially. 


Senate—Rep., 5; Dem., 12. Total, 17. 
House—Rep., 8; Dem., 27. Total, 35. 
Florida 


Governor—LeRoy Collins, D., $20,000. 
Sec. of State—R. A. Gray, D., $15,000. 
Comptroller—Clarence M. Gay, D., 2M» 000. 


Atty. General—Richard W. Ervin, 9905 000. 
Treasurer—J. Edwin Larson, D. 8150 
Supt. Publio Tastr. Tom D. Bailey. D., $15,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in April. at Tallahassee. Mem- 
bers receive $100. per month. 
Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 1. Total, 38. 
House—Dem., 89; Rep., 6. Total, 95. 


Georgia 

Governor—Marvin Griffin, D., $12,000. 

Lt. Governor—S. Ernest Vandiver, A $2,000. 

Sec. of State—Ben W. Fortson, Jr., $1,500. 

Comptroller General—Zach D. Cravey, D, $7,500. 

Atty. General—Eugene Cook, D., $7,500 

Supt. of Schools—M. D. Collins, D., $7,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, at Atlanta. Members receive 
$10 per day plus $20 per day expenses. 

Senate—Dem., 53; Rep. 1. Total, 54. 

House—Dem., 202; Rep., 3. Total, 205. 


Idaho 

Governor—Robert E. Smylie, R., $10,000. 

Lt. Governor—J. Berkeley Larsen, R., $15 per 
day expenses. Serves for 60 days only. In absence 
of Governor acts in his stead and draws regular 
pay of Governor. 

ec. of State Ira H. Masters, D., $6,500. 

Auditor—N. Nielson, R., $6,500. 

Atty, General—Graydon RR R., $7,500. 

A IUE Moon, 500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Alton B. vins R.. $6,500. 

Inspector of Mines—G. A. McDowell, R., 66,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years. in January, at Boise. Mem- 
bers receive $10 per day served, plus $5 per day 
expenses. 

enate—Rep., 24; Dem., 20. Total, 
House—Rep., 36; Dem, 23. Total, 56. 


Illinois 
Governor—William G. Stratton. R., ES 
Lieut. Goyernor—John W. Chapman, R., $12.500. 


Sec. of State—Chas. F. Carpentier, R., $16,000. 
Auditor—Orville E. Hodge, R., $16,000." 
Atty. General—Latham Castle, R., 16, 000: 


Treasurer—Warren E. Wright, R., 
Supt. Public Instr.—Vernon Nickell, 0 6810 000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in Sanus: at тра 
Members receive $10,000 for the biennii 
Senate—Rep., 32; Dem., 19. Total. M 
House—Rep., 79; Dem., 74. Total, 153. 


Indiana 
Governor—George N. Craig, R., $15,000, plus 


$12,000 expenses, 
Lt. 590 Нау W Handley, R., $11,500; 
also $1,800 p: peer as Pueshdent of Senate, plus 


$5 per day гаан ing legislative sessions. 


Sec. of State—Crawford F. Parker, R., $11,500. 

Auditor—Curtis E. Rardin, R., $11,500. 

Atty. General—Edwin К. аса R., $11,500. 

Treasurer—John Peters, R., 811.5 

Supt, Public Instr.—Wilbur 8 R., $11,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Indianapolis. 
Members receive $1,800 per year, and 20c per mile 
for one round trip for a session. 

Senate—Rep., 35; Dem., 14. Vac., 1. Total, 50, 

House—Rep., 63; Dem.. 37. Total, 100. 


Iowa 
Governor—Leo A. Hoegh, Eus $12 
Lt. Governor—Leo Elthon, R p $4, $00 4 session. 
Sec. of State—Melvin D. Syn horst. , $7,500. 
Auditor—Chet B. Akers, R., $7, 
Atty. MR EUR КУЛИ R., $8,500. 
Treasurer—M. L. Abrahamson, R., $7,500. 
Sec. of Agriculture—Clyde Spry, R., $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Des Moines. 
Members receive $2,000 and Speaker of House 
$4,000 per session. 
Senate—Rep., 44; Dem., 6. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 90; Dem., 18. Total, 108. 


Kansas 
Governor—Fred Hall, R., $15,000 
Lt. Governor—John McCuish, Е, 3 400. 


5 $7,500. 
Auditor—George Robb, R., $7,5 

Atty. General—Harold R. ART R. $8 000. 
Treasurer—Richard T. Fadely, R., $7,5 

Supt. Pub. Instr.—Adel b dodi, R., 


e STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually in January, at ‘Topeka. Sessions 
in even years limited to 30 days for budget mat- 
ters. Members receive $5 per day, plus $7 for 
expenses. Limit, $300 per session, does not apply 
to expense allowance. 
Senate—Rep,, 35; Dem., Total, 40. 
House—Rep., 89; Dem., 36. Total, 125. 


Kentucky 
Governor—Albert B. Chandler, D., $15,000; $6,000 
for operating mansion and incidental expenses. 
Lt. Governor—Emerson Beauchamp, D., $7,500. 
and $30 a day during sessions. 
Sec. of State—Chas. K. O'Connell, D., $9,000. 
Auditor—T. Herbert ‘Tinsley, D., $9,000. 
Atty. General—J. D. Buckman, Jr., Эа $11,500. 
urer—Pearl Frances Runyon, 000. 
Supt. Publie Instr.—Wendell Butler B. $11,500. 
Comm. of Agrieulture—Ben E. Adams, $11,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Frankfort 
Members receive $25 per day during session; pre- 
siding officers, $30. 
Senate—Dem., 28: Rep., 10. Total, 38. 
House—Dem., 79; Rep., 21. Total, 100. . 


Louisiana 
Governor—Robert F. Kennon, D., $18,000. 
Lt. Governor—C. E. $7,500. 

Sec. of State—Wade O. ташу 0; jr., D., $16,800. 
Auditor—Allson R. Kolb, B., $10, 

Atty. General—Fred S. 1. 5 D., $12, 500. 
Treasurer A. P. Tugwell, D.. $10. 

саре. of Education Shelby M. Jackson, D., $12,- 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets even years’ (60 calendar days) and odd 
years (30 calendar days in May), at Baton Rouge. 
Members receive $30 per day and апе during 
the 60 days session of 10c a mile for round 
irips. When the Legislature is not in DUROS 
members receive $150 per month as an expense 
allowance. 

Senate—Dem,, 39 (total). 

House—Dem., 101 (total). 


Maine 

Governor—Edmund S. Muskie, D., $10,000. 

` Sec. of State—Harold J. eo $8,000. 

Auditor—Fred M. Berry, R., $8,000. 

Atty. General—Frank F. Harding, 000 000. 

Treasurer—Frank S. Carpenter, $6,00 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Augusta. Mem- 

Bes qecelve $1,000 per session; presiding officers, 


nete Rep. 21; 
House—Rep., 117; 


500 


Dem. Total, 33. 
Dem. ЕЯ Vac., 2. Total, 151. 


Maryland 
Governor Theodore 5 * any р Pine 


Atty. General—C.- Pegs pe ert, D. 292 000. 
Miles. B., $2,500. 
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STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, even years in 
February, at Annapolis. Members receive $1,800 
per year; Speaker of House and President of 
Senate, each $2,050 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 21; Rep., 8. Total, 29. 
House—Dem., 98; Rep., 25. Total, 123. 


Massachusetts 

Governor—Christian A. Herter, R., $20,000. 

Lt. Goyernor—Sumner С. Whittier, R., $11,000. 
s Sec. D Commonweaith—Edward J. Cronin. 

+, $11,000, 

Atty. General—George Fingold, R., $15,000. 

Auditor—Thomas J. Buckley, D., $11,000. 

Treasurer—John F. Kennedy, D., $11,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets se ry January, at Boston. Mem- 
bers receive $4,500 per session, plus travel expenses. 
Senate—Rep., 21; Dem., 19. Total, 40. 
House—Rep., 111; Dem., 127. Vac., 2. Total, 240. 


Michigan 

Governor—G. Mennen Williams, D., $22,500. 

Lt. Governor—Philip A. Hart, D., $3,500 plus 
$2,900 as President of Senate. 

Sec, of State—James M. Hare, D,, $12,500. 

Auditor General—Victor Targonski, D., $12,500. 

Atty. General—Thos. M. Kavanagh, D., $12,500. 

Treasurer—Sanford A. Brown, D., $12,500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Clair L. Taylor, R.. $12,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, in January, at Lansing. Mem- 
bers receive $4,000 per year plus $1,000 expenses. 

Senate—Rep., 23; Dem., 1l. Total, 34. 

House—Rep., 59; Dem., 51. Total, 110. 


Minnesota 
Governor—Orville L. Freeman, D-FL., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Karl F. Rolyaag, D-FL., $3,000. 
Sec. of State—Joseph L. Donovan, D-FL., $11,000. 
Auditor—Stafford King, R., $11,000. 

Atty. Gen.—Miles Lord, -y $13,000. 

Treasurer—Arthur Hansen, D-FL., $11,000. 

(Democratic-Farmer-Labor is the legal name of 
the Democratic Party in Minnesota.) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at St. Paul. Mem- 
bers received $3,000 per session. 

Senate—67, elected without party designation. 

House—131, elected without party designation. 

Mississippi - 

Governor—James P. Coleman, D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—Carroll Gartin, D., $3,000 per 
regular session. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even. years, in January, at Jackson. 
Members receive $2,000 per regular session. 
Senate—Dem., 49 (total). 
House—Dem., 140. (total). 


Missouri 
Governor—Phil M. Donnelly, D., $10,000. 
Lt. Governor—James T. Blair, Jr., D., $7,500. 
Sec. of State—Walter H. Toberman, D., $7,500. 
Auditor—Haskell Holman, D., $7,500. 
Atty. General—John M. Dalton, D., $7,500. 
"Treasurer—George Hubert Bates, D., $7,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Jefferson City, 
Members $125 per month and mene allowance, 
Senate—Rep., 15; Dem., 19. Total, 34. 
House—Rep., 60; Dem., 97. Total, 157. 


Montana 
Governor—J, Hugo Aronson, R., $10,000. 
Lt. Governor—George M. Gos: R., $12 per 


,000, 
n, D., $7,500. 
rei J. K. 15,000; 
Supt, Publio Instr.—Mary M. Condon, D., $6,000. 
| STATE LEGISLA’ 


TURE 
ts odd years, in January, at Helena. Mem- 
ers rece ve $10 75 In session. 
—Rep. ЖҮ бау, 2, dote. 56. 
- Dem., 49. Total 


„Meets odd years, 
bers гесе! ne 
"Senate Det 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in ERAI nt Lincoln. Mem- 
hers receive $872 per year and traveling expenses, 
once, to and from the session. 
Unicameral body composed of 43 members who 
are classed as Senators, 


Nevada 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Moets odd years, in January, at Carson City. 
Members receive $15 per day plus $8 per diem 


while in session. 
Senate—Rep., 13; Dem., 4. Total, 17. 
р., 18; Dem., 29. Total, 47. 


Assembly—. 

New Hampshire 
Governor—Lane Dwinell, R., $12,000. 
Sec. of State—Enoch D. Fuller, $8,050. 
Comptroller—Arthur E. Bean, R., $1 
Atty. General—Louls C. Wyman, R., 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Concord. Mem- 

bers receive $200; presiding officers, $250 
Senate—Rep., 18; Dem., 6. Total, 24. 
House—Rep., 264; Dem., 135. Total, 399. 


New Jersey 
Governor—Robert Meyner, D., 


$30,000. 
Secy. of State—Edward J. Patten, D., 


$13,000 
Atty. Gen.—Grover Richman, Jr., D., $20,000 
Treasurer—Robert L. Finley, act., $18,000. 


Auditor—Frank Dorand, R., 


14; Dem., 7. Total, 21. 
Assembly—Rep., 40; Dem., 20. Totai, 60. 


= = New Mexico 
overnor—John F. Simms, Jr., D., $15, ^ 
Lt. Governor—Joseph M. Montoya, De 000 p.d. 
when presiding over the Senate; $41 p.d. when 
dee of Slate. “Natalie: Aini 
ес. о! ‘Natalie Sm; 
Auditor—J. D; Hannah, [NN 8400 Bonet 
Atty. General—Richard H: Robinson, D., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Joseph B. Grant, D., , 400. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Georgia L. Lusk, D., $9,000. 
Comm. Public Lands—E. S. Walker, D., $10,900. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years in January, S 
days. Members receive $20 P. dU Меш 
enate—Rep., 9; Dem., 22. Total, 31. 
Note: House Members говар 55, 
2 TS) 
55 to 66 at 1956 General ection, eee Rom 


š * New York 

overnor— Avere. arriman, D. 

Lt. Governor—George B. De КҮ NS 
Sec. of State—Carmine G. DeSapig, B., 
Comptroller Arthur. Levitt, D. 0: 

y. Genet acob К. '$25; 

(For complete list of officials eet рту 000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in J. 

bers receive $7,500 ‘er years” At Albany. Меш. 
Senate Reg. 34: Dem., 24. Total 58. 
Assembly—Rep... 90; Dem., 60, Total 150, 


North Carolina 


Governor—Luther | 


Li 
tion) $2,1 
exceed 90 


0. 
20,000. 
11,000. 


< i -Ed ай 2 D; $10,000. 
ий Publ "nat, Grad P. Carroll, D., 
STATE LEGISLATURE | 

s at Raleigh. e 
"Total, о m 
Total, 120. 


United States—Governors and State Officials 


North Dakota 


Governor—Norman Brunsdale, R., $9,000. 
Lt. Governor—C. P. Dahl, „009. 

Sec. of State—Ben Meier, R., $5,000. 

Auditor Berta E. Baker, R., $5,000. 

Atty. General—Leslie R. Burgum, R., $7,500. 
Treasurer—Albert Jacobson, R., $5,000. 

Supt. Public Instruction—M. F. Peterson, N-P. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Bismarck. Mem- 
bers receive $5 per day. 
House—Rep., 111; Dem., 2. Total, 113. 
Senate—Rep., 46; Dem., 3. Total, 49. 


Ohio 
Governor—Frank J. Lausche, D., $20,000. 
Lt. Governor—John W. Brown, R., $6, 
Seo. of State—Ted W. Brown, R., $12,000. 
Auditor—James A. Rhodes, R., $12,000. 
Atty. General—C. William’ O'Neill, R., $12,000. 
Treasurer—Roger W. Tracy, R., $12,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—R. M. Eyman, D., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Columbus. 
Members receive $3,200 per eos and 5 
Senate — Rep., 21; Dem., Total, 
House- Rep., 89; Dem.. 47. Total, 130. 


Oklahoma 


Governor Raymond Gary, -D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—Cowboy Pink Williams’ D., $3,600. 
See. of State—Andy Anderson, D., $6, 000. 
Auditor—A. S. J. Shaw, D., $6,000. 

Atty. General—Mac Q. Williamson, D., $12,000. 
Treasurer—John D. Conner, D., $7,200. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Oliver Hodge, D., $12,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Oklahoma City. 
Members receive $15 per day for not more than 
15 days while in session, and $100 per month 
when not in session. 
Senate—Dem., 39; Rep., 5. Total, 44. 
House—Dem., 102; Rep., 19. Total, 121. 


Oregon 


Governor—Paul L. Patterson, R., $15,000. 

Sec. of State—Earl T. Newbry, R.. Mor 
Atty. General—Robert Y. Thornton, D., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Sig Unander, R., $10. Оббо. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Rex Putnam, N-P., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salem. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per year. 


Senate—Rep., 24; Dem., 6, Total, 30. 

House—Rep., 35; Dem.. 25. Total, 60. 
Pennsylvania 

Governor—George M. Leader, D., 


$25,000. 
Lt. Governor—Roy E. Furman, D., $15,000. 
Sec. of the Commonwealth—James A. Finnegan, 
D., $15,000. 
Auditor General—Charles R. Barber, R., $15,000. 
Atty. General—Herbert B. Cohen, m E 000. 
Treasurer—Weidon B. Heyburn, R. 
600 Internal Affairs Genevieve Blatt, Do $15,- 


STATE LEGISLATURE ч 
Meets odd years, in January, at Harrisburg. 
Members receive $3,000 per session. 
Senate—Rep., 26; Dem., 24. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 98; Dem., 112: Total, 210. 


Rhode Island 


Governor—Dennis J. Roberts, D., $15, 

Lt. Governor—John S. McKiernan, D., m. 000. 
Sec. of State—Armand Н. Cote, D., $9,000. 
Atty. General—William E, Powers, D., $11,000. 
Treasurer—Raymond H. Hawksley, D., $9,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Providence. 
Members receive $5 per day for 60 days (the 
Баке, $10), also a travel allowance of de per 


BE 22; Dem., 22. Total, 44. 
House—Rep., 33; Dem., 67. Toíal, 100. 


South Carolina 


Governor—Geo. B. 55 Jr., D., $15,000, 
Lt. Governor Erne: Hollings, D., 81.000, 
Sec. of State—O. Frank "Thornton, 
Comptroller General—E. C. per 
Atty. General—T. C. TR $10,000. 
Treasurer—Jeff B. Bates, D., $10,000. 

AN of Edue.—Jesse T. Anderson, em $10,000. 

t. Gen.—James C. Dozler, D $10,000. 

Comm. of Agric.—J. Roy Jones, D., $10,000. 
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STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Columbia. Mem- 
bers receive $1, uo her year. 
Senate—Dem., total). 
House Dem., 124 (total). 


South Dakota 
Governor—Joe J. Foss, R., $12,000. 
Lt. Governor—L. R. Houck, R., $2,100 per bien- 


nium 
Вес. of State—Geraldine DIOS R., $6,000. 
Auditor—Lawrence Mayes, R., Е “Чо. 


Atty. General—Phil Saunders, Н. 
8 T. Elkins, R., $0, 
Comm. — School & Public TS вената 

Linn, R., $6,000. 

Supt. Publie instr.—Harold S. Freeman, N-P., 
б; STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Pierre. Mem- 
bers received $1,050 biennially, plus 5¢ mile travel 


allowance. For special sessions, $10 per day for 
each day of attendance. 


Senate—Rep., 29; Dem., Тоди Ud 
House—Rep., 57; Dem., 18. Total 
Tennessee 


Governor— Frank G. Clement, P., $12,000. 

БЕ Governor—Jared Maddux, $750 ex officio for 
session. 

{сы General—George McCanless, D., $12,000. 

Sec. of State—G. Edward Friar, D., $10,000. 

Comptroller—William R. Snodgrass, $10,000. 

Treasurer—Ramon T. Davis, $10,000. 

Comm. of Education—Dr. Quill Cope, D., $10,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Nashville. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day during session. 

Senate—Dem., 28; Rep., 5. Total, 33. 

House—Dem., 80; Rep., 19. Total, 99. 


Texas* 

Governor—Allan Shivers, D., 

Lt. Governor—Ben Ramsey, аід by day 
while presiding over Senate nu ‘liv! ing quarters; 
Governor’s salary when acting as Governor. 

Sec. of State—Tom Reavley, 

Comptroller—Robert S. Caivert, D., 

Atty. General—John Ben Sheppard, D., 

Treasurer—Jesse James, D., 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in черри at Austin. Mem- 
bers paid $25. per day for 1 lays. 

Senate—Dem., 31 (total). 

House—Dem.. 150 (total). 

(*) Due to Constitutional Amendment adopted 
Nov. 2, 1954, salaries-are set by the Legislature. 


Utah 

Governor—J. Bracken Lee, R., $10, 
Sec. of State—LaMont F. доот; R $1,200. 
Auditor—Sherman J. Preece, $6, 
Atty. General—E. Richard саме Re, $7,500. 
Treasurer—Sid Lambourne, R., $6,001 

STATE LEGISLATUEE 
Meets odd years, in January, at S Lake City. 

Members receive $1,000 per two ра term. 

Senate—Rep., 16; Dem., 7. Toial, 23. 
House—Rep., 33; Dem., 27, Total 60. 


Vermont 
535 B. Johnson, R., p 

Governor—Consuelo N. Bailey, R 140 per 
wee pius. mileage allowance during session of 
egislatu: 
ec. of State—Howard E. 800 R., 87,500. 
Auditor—David Anderson, R., $7,5 
Atty. General—Robert T. Stafford, R., $7, 500. 
"Treasurer—George H. Amidon, R., $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years. in January, at Montpelier. 


Members receive $70 per week and Speaker $1401 


per week during session, plus mileage allowances 


of 20c per mile. 
Senate—Rep., 23; Dem., Total, 30. 


jg. 
House—Rep., 221 Dem., 25. Total, 246. 


Virginia 
етек Those. B. Stanley, D., $17,500, 
Lt. Governor—A S. Stephens, D., $1,260 each 
5 eeu of Tee plus $1,500 per year 
or travel 
Sec. of the Commonwealth—Miss Martha Bell 


Conway, D., $6,500. 
Atty. General—J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., D., 
‘Treasurer—Jesse W. Dillon, D., $9,500. 
Auditor of Public Accts.—J. Gordon Bennett, 
$9. STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years. in January, at Richmond, 
Members receive $1,080 per regular 60 day bien- 


nial session. 
Senate Dem. 37; Rep. 3. Total, 40. 


House Dem., 94, Rep., 6. Total. 
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Washington 


Governor—Arthur B. Langlie, R., $15,000, plus 
$12,000 for maintenance of executive mansion, 

. Governor—Emmett T. Anderson, R., $6,000. 
Бес, of State—Earl Coe, D., $8,500. 
Auditor—Clif Yelle, D., $8,500. 

Atty. General—Don Eastvold, $10,000. 
Treasurer—Charles R. Maybur ., $8,500. 
^ Supt. Public Instr.—Pear| Wanamaker, N-P., 
8,500 


Comm. Public Lands—Otto A. Case, R., $5590. 
Insurance Comm.— William A. Sullivan, B., 38.500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Olympia, Mem- 
bers receive $1,200 annually, plus $15 per day 
while in session, for subsistence and lodging. 
Senate—Rep,, 24; Dem., 22. Total, 46. 
House—Rep., 49; Dem., 50. Total, 99. 


West Virginia 


Governor—William C. Marland, D., $12,500. 
Sec. of State—D. Pitt O'Brien, D.. $7,250 
Auditor—Edgar B. Sims, D., $7,250. 

Atty. General—John George Fox, D., $7,500. 
Treasurer—Willam H. Ansel, Jr., D., $7,250. 
Supt. of Schools—W, W. Trent, B., 50 
Comm, Agric.—J. B. McLaughlin, D., 87.250. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually in January, at Charleston. 
Members receive $1,500 per year. 


Senate—Dem., 23; Rep., 9. Total, 32. 
House—Dem., 76; Rep., 24. Total, 100. 
Wisconsin 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Madison. Mem- 
bers receive $200 per month 
te—] Vac., 1, Total, 33. 


Senate—Rep., 24; Dem. д 
Ibly—Rep., 63; Dem., 36. Vac., 1. Total, 100. 


Wyoming 
Governor—Milward L. Simpson, R., $12,000. 
Becy. of State—Everett T. Copenhaver, R., 


8,400. 

Auditor—Minnie A. Mitchell, R., $8,400. 
Atty. General—George Р. Guy, R., $7,500. 
Treasurer—Charles B. Morgan, R., $8,400. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Velma Linford, D., $8,400. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Cheyenne. Mem- 
bers receive $12 per day whlle in session, plus 
$6 per day for expenses. 
Senate—Rep., 19; Dem., 8. Total, 2 
House—Rep., 32; Dem., 24. Total, 


Alaska 


Governor—B. Frank Heintzleman, R., $15,000. 

Sec, of Alaska—W. E. Hendricks R., $10,- 
800 pias 25%. $2,500 cost of living allowance. 
RIS отор when the Governor is out of the 

'erritory. 

Director of Finance—John A. McKinney, 

Atty, General—J. Gerald Williams, D.. 

asurer—Hugh J, Wade, $12,000. 
Highway Engineer—Irving Reed, R., $11,000. 


LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, ín January, at Juneau. Mem- 
bers receive $900 a year. 
Senate—Rep., 4; Dem., 12. Total, 16. 
House—Rep., 3; Dem., 21. Total, 24. 


Guam 


or—Ford G. Elvidge, R.—$13,125. 
солае VALUES at 3,125 


T. 
56. 


» $12,000. 
$13,500. 


Sec. of 


- 8. Hi 12 430. 
Directors (Sal ш ‚680. 
rectors (Salaries $7800 to 15450 


esident Roosevelt, in an address to Coni т 
1941, said: dub 


the futur 
we look. 


Four Freedoms 


United States—Governors and State Officials; Four Freedoms 


Medical Services—John Kennedy, M.D. 
Education—John Haitema, Ph.D. 
Labor and Personnel—Peter Siguenza. 
Agriculture—Manuel Calvo. 
Commerce—Jose D. Leon Guarrero. 
Public Works—William Helller. 

Public Utilities—Winston C. Cooper. 


LEGISLATURE 
Meets twice annually in thirty day sessions in 
Agana; $15.00 per day for each member. Twenty- 
one members elected at large, unicameral legis- 
ature. 
Hawaii 


Governor—Samuel Wilder King, R., $16,000 
Bec. of Hawali—Farrant L. Turner, R., $14,340. 
Auditor—Howard K. Hiroki, R., $11,250. 


Atty. General—Edward N. Sylva, R., $12,500 
Treasurer—Kam Tal Lee, R., $11,000. 

Supt, Public Instr.—Clayton J. Chamberlin, 
N-P., $12,000. 

Adit. Gen.—Brig. Gen. Fred W. Makinney, 


$14,542. 
LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in February, at Honolulu. 
Members receive $1,000 plus allowance for personal 
expenses and travel. 
Senate—Rep., 6; Dem., 9. Total, 15. 
House—Rep., Dem., 22. Total, 30. 


Puerto Rico 


Governor—Luis Munoz-Marin, $10,600. 

(Increased by Legislature to $20,000, but Gover- 
nor did not accept increase; will apply when a 
new governor takes office.) 

Secretaries of: State—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella. 
Justice (Atty. Gen.)—J. Trias-Monge. 
Treasury—Dr. Raíael Pico. 
Education—Mariano Villaronga. 
Health—Juan A. Pons, M.D. 
Labor—Fernando 8ierra-Berdecia, 

Agric. & Commerce—Louis Rivera Santos. 
Public Works—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella. 
All Popular Democratic. Annual salaries, 

cept the Governor, $14,900 each. 


LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually in January, at San Juan. Mem- 
bers receive $3,000 annually. 
Senate—32 (total). 
House—64 (total) 


Virgin Islands 
Governor—Walter A. Gordon, $15,000. 


Government . Secretary—Charles 3 h, 
3120007 K. Claunc 


Comptroller—Richard Krabach, $12,500. 
Judge of the District Court Herman E. Moore, 
$22,500. „ 
Commissioners: 
Finance—Percy de Jongh (Acting), $8,500. 
Social Welfare—Roy W. Bornn, 311000 


Insular Affairs—Go: 
(Acting). Ц vernment Secretary 


Health—Roy A. Anduze, $11,000. 


Education—C. Fredi s 
$6,750. erick Dixon. (Acting), 


Tourism & Trade—Mary Millar, $11,000. 
publie Works—Rudolph Galiber (Acting). 
DV Safety—George A, Matthias (Acting), 

Agriculture & Labor—Vacant,' $11,000, 


LEGISLATURE 5 


Unicameral Legislature а 
for 60 days, at Charlotte Ame gear 5 — 
fj 


ex- 


are elected as follows; Senators 
St. Thomas, two Rom dii drom ihe District of 
one from the District of St John, and six ai 
large, Welder of each Senator ls two years. 
lowance for persona! eS 8000 ally, plus al- 
member who is e Hm and travel for each 
residence. om the island of his 


J freedom from : 

pid ferme, means economie un: 
"Secure to eye 

T its” inhabitants ноп а 


fear—which, 
Pans a worldwide 
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e 


mit an 
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United States—Mayors and. City Managers 77 


Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 
(As of January 1, 1956) 
Term: Mayor, date of expiration; *City Manager, date of appointment. 
D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan; Peo., People's Party; Soc., Socialist. 


Mayor or Mayor or 
City (*) City Manager Term City (*) City Manager Term 
Abilene, Tex. Austin P. Hancock...|1950, Apr. ||Dallas, Tex. Elgin E. Crull...... 1952, May 
Akron, Ohio. ...|Leo Aberg, D. .[1958, Jan. ||Danville, III. Gerth N. Hicks, N-P..|1959, May 
Alameda, Calif, .|*Carl Froerer 1948. July ||Danville, Va. T. Edward Temple 1950; Sept. 
y *Carey C. Burnett. 1954, Jan. Davenport, Ia. Walter H. Beuse, D.. 1258, Jan. 


E. Corning, 2nd, 0... |1958, Jan. Dayton, Ohio. . Herbert Starick . 4 

:|*Edmund L. Engel. 152, Jan. ||Dearborn, Mich.|O. L. Hubbard, N-P. 1958, Jan. 

W. G. Bowdon, Jr., D.|1957, June||Decatur, III. S A. Sablotny, N-P. 1959, Мау 

Alexandria, Va, ra P. Willard 1952, Aug.||Denver, Colo. F. Nicholson, N-P.|1959. June 

Alhambra, Calif; Edward. A. Ingham..|1945, Nov. ||Des Moines, Ia. Masia G. Howell, ‚|1950, Aug. 

Allentown, Pa...|Donald V. Hock, D 1960, J Detroit, Mich,..|Albert E. 8 N-P.. 1958, Jan. 
tz. 


Alton, Ill... Leo Struif, D Dubuque, Ia L. J. Schil s ,|1951, Apr. 
Altoona, Pa. „R. W. HORS D. ‘Duluth, Minn...|George Johnson, ind. ‚|1957, Apr. 
Amarillo, Tex. N. У, Moss. Durham, N. C. . Robert W. Flack... 194, Oct. 


Amsterdam, N. V. E. J. Martuscello, К. 
Anderson, Ind... Rai рр R. Ferguson, 0.11960, Jan. E. Cleveland, O.|*Charles A. Carran.. 1922, Oct. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. W. yj Brown, Jr., R. .|1957, Apr. ||E. Or: A N. J. Win. M. McConnell, R.|1957; Jan. 


Anniston, Ala. Bd. of Commissioners |1956, Арг. Easton, ..../Orion H. Reeves, R. 60; Jan. 
Appleton, Wis...|R. L. Roemer, N-P. ..|1953, May ||Eau Claire, Wis.|*David D. DT 1952, Aug. 
Arlington, INS *Edward C. Monahan.|1950, Mar.||El О. E. Salisbury, N: 1959, May 
Asheville, N. J. Weldon Weir. ....|1951, Feb. El EE Sylvester La Corte, т ‚|1957, Jan. 
Ashland, ку. Jack Маупага.... 1958, Jan. ||Elkhart, Ind. E. L. Danielson, R. 1960, Jan. 
Atlanta, Ga. Wm. B. Hartsfield, D.|1956, May ||Elmira, N, Y „Robert E. Wulnn.. .. 
Atlantie Cit Joseph Altman, R. 22531 J Tom E. Ro D 
Auburn, N, *Alfred E. Turner. 1958, . J. Grant Keys, 
Augusta, Ga Hugh Hamilton, D. ..|1957, Apr. *Gerald D. M 
Aurora, III.. Paul Egan. Ind 1955, Feb. Arthur J. Gardner, D. 
Austin, 'T'ex. *W. T. Williams, Jr.. .|1960, Jan. Kenneth J. Sims, Ind. 

Eugene, Ore *Robert A. Finlayson. 
Bakersfield, Cal. C. Leland Gunn... 1952, Apr. ||Evanston, III. . Bert W. Johnson А 13 


Baltimore, Md. (т. D'Alesandro, Jr., D. 1959; May ||Everett, Mass... Philip J. Crowley, 
Bangor, Me... ‘|*Joseph Соцра}, 3. 1954, Apr. Everett, Wash. .|* L. H. Unzelman, ЕР 
Barberton, о. тше Dobbs, Jan. ||Fatrfeld, Conn..|Board of Selectmen 
Baton Rouge, La. J. L. Webb. Jr.. D... |1957, Jan. Fall River, Mass. John F. Kane, N-P. 


Battle Creek.... Trag C Wagner, a 
Bay City, Mich : *Caetmer Jablonski. |1952, Apr: Fargo, N рак 8 I Lashkowitz, N-P. 


Ray 
Bayonne, N. J DiDomenico, D.|1959, May 
Belleville, 10 ff. V. Caloun. N-P. 1957, May Ene e rd Ва ji 
p MI E T аа 
ellingham, 8 ialtalin, A * ay a] 
Belmont, Mass. | Board of Selectmen Fond du Гас... (ауіп Weis, М-Р... 


Ft. Dodge, Ia. NM. B. Vedvig, N-P 
Baby Wis. di Ft. Lauderdale. .|*D. P. Bc 
Бег е! 8 1 a Ft. Smith, Ark..|H. R. Hestand, D 
HON Ft. Wayne, Ind. |Robert E. Meyers, R.. 
ERREUR ЕБ Сексе pe 2 оле Ld AN 194%, June 
Beverly Hills... john B. Wentz 1952; Jan. | ташлап orden Dung, NP 
Blot. Mie "Irae Quave D. 1957; July Fresno, Calit....|Gordon Dunn, N-P...|1957, Apr. 


Binghamton.N.Y |D. W. Kramer, 0. 1958, Jan. ||Gadsden, Ala... 
Birmingham, 2 р W. Morgan. D 1957, Nov. Galesburg, Ill. 
Bloomfield, N. J.|Donald H. Scott. R. 1957, Jan. Сапы Tex. Geo. Roy Clough, B. |1957; May 
Bloomington, НЕ ег Cross 1 агу, Peter Mandich, D.... 
Boise, Idaho. Edlefsen, N-P. . |1957, May Glendale. Сай f T 
Boston, Nass ш B. Hynes, D 1960, Jan. | Gloucester, Mass.|*Dean C. Cushing 
Bremerton, Wash. HI. О. Domstad, N-P..|1958, June Grand Rapids, ald M 
Bridgeport, Ot. Jasper McLevy, Soc. |1957, Nov. ||Granite City, I 


H. Patterson, Jr., D. .|1958, Oct. 
Leo W. Morrison, Peo.|1957, Apr. 


Leonard Davis, N-P, 1952. May 


Bristol, Conn. James P. Casey. D 11957, Nov. Great Falls. П Conkl/ 53 7, Ma; 

Brockton, Mass. |H. R. Peterson, R... |1958, Jan. GIN Вау, Wis. онто 1 Dd i 1 May. 
Brookline, Mass. Board of Selectmen |... oa. Greensboro, N.C.|*James R. Townsend. |1947, Sept. 
Buffalo, N, Y....|Steven Pankow. 1D... |1958, Jan. | Greenville, Mass. George I; Archer, D.. 1960, Jan. 
Burbank, Calif, .|*Harmon Bennett 1953, Oct. Greenville, S. C. Gerald W. Shaw. 1951; Oct. 
Burlington, Ia.. |A. Drebenstedt, N-P.. |1958, Jan. Greenwich. С! Walter A. Hayes, 1957, Jan. 


Burlington, Vt. J. Edward Moran, D. |1957, May 


Butte, Mont... im J. Sullivan, D. 1957, Арг. ||Hackensack... Harold V. Reilly. . 1948, Sept, 

ике д, Md.|Winslow Burhans, D..|1957, Apr. 
Cambridge. . . . John J. Curry... ..-.: 1952, Aug. || Hamden, Conn’: [Board of Selectmen. 1051, June 
Camden, №, J., George E. Brunner,- D.|1959, May. Hammond, Ind..|Ed Dowling, D. 1961; Jan 
Cedar Оро... Сап. Е. Wise, N. 1388, Jan-!tramtramok... Albert J. Zak, 5 1384, Apr. 
одар Rapids, - JJ. Meaghen, 12958, Jan. Harrisburg ‘Pa! [Nolan F. Ziegler, . .|1960, Jan. 
Champaign, ш. А Hartford, Conn. Carleton Е. Sharpe: 1548. Jan. 
Charleston Hattiesburg. . M, M. Pope, Jr. 1957, July 
Charlotte, Haverford, Pa.. Bd. of Commissioners 


Charlottesvill 


Haverhill, Mass.|*Daniel E. McLean. ; 1252. Jan. 
Chattanooga, 1 


Hazleton, Ра... 8. T. АА R.. 


Chester, Pa, Hempstead... . Ernest Ashdown, N-P.|1957, Mar. 
Cheyenne, Wyo у High Point, N. C.|*T. E. Hinson 1947, July 
Chicago, inn Riehard J. Daley- D. 1382, Apr. | ighland Fark. |Paul V. wi kler, AP 1957: Арг, 
Chicopee, Mass. Walter M. Grocki, R..|1958, Jan. Em VPE Edwin uc M. 1658. Md 
Z Cicero, II... H. E Sandusky, 195 Hot Spgs, Ark. Floyd A. Housley, D.,.|1958, B 
Cincinnati, Ohi PEDES 6. Арг. ||Houston, Tex.. Ros Hotheinz, 11957; Jan. 
Сакари W Va. «Glen да ог 88. Jane Huntington Pk.:|Board of Councilmen, 
Cleveland, ‘Ohio. A Celebrezze, D 1957, Nov. Hutchinson... T. E. Chenoweth... 1951, June 
» d Hghts. y Martin 19: une R 87 d , 
Clifton, N. Jo... d |R Р. Weathiertord, s ose Apr, 
Eo Spgs: С yQoro. John M. логу 8 Mola poli Phillip L. Bayt, D 1960, Jan. 
б 8 W. Leo Hill ‚|1952, Mar. Inglewood, Calif.|*F. R. Coop... 1949, Mar. 
olumbia, N. G. 2 1 5 Maxwell, |1950, Aug. Tona City, la. Peter F. Roan. 951, Aug. 
Columbus, ERIS sj. UEA S AES 5 855 Jan. fx ington, N. J. ‘Edward McKenn: ‚ Mav. 
я 'enner, D. an. A Cos Я 3 
Compton, Calif.. кешет Douglass, . 1348, June Some aH зыр 5358. Jan: 
: Concord, N. Y..|*Woodbury Brackett..|1950, Feb. | Jackson, Mich. .|*Joseph А. ren 1951, Sept. 
Corpus Christi, Russell Е.М 195; Jackson, Miss Allen Thom 1957, July 
р Council TUM. di 2, А Jackson, Tenn. . |George 1959, July 
* Covington, К; Jacksonville, Fla.|Haydon Burns, D 1959, June 
А Cranston, m 957, J 5 as Сагі F. Sanford, N. „Jan. 
Cumberland, Md, Roy W. Eves, N- P. 111958, July Jersey REN. deas J. Berry, D. 11957, May 
E. J. Quillen . 1554, Nov. 


Cuyahoga, Falls.” Elmer Wolf, R 1958, Jan. Johnson 


United States—Mayors and City Managers 


Term: Mayor, date of expiration; City Manager, date of appointment. 
D. Democrat; R, Republican; Lib., Liberal; N-P, Non-Partisan; Soc., Socialist. 


Mayor or Mayor or 
City (*) City Manager Term City (*) City Manager 
Johnstown, Pa. .|Walter E, Rose, R. ..|1960, Jan. || No. Little Rock A. C. Perry, D..... 
Joplin, Mo. *J. D. Baughman. . 1954, Apr. | Northampton James Cahillane, D. 
75 5 Norwalk, Conn, George С, Burnjes, I 
Kalamazoo.. |*Clarence H, Elllott. 11951, Aug. || Norwood, Ohio., R. Edward Тере, D 


Kan, City, Kan., Paul F. Mitchum, N-P.[1959, Apr. || Nut N.J. 
Kan. Clty, Mo. |*L. P. Cookingham.. . |1940, May || 0*7 
Kearney, №. J. Торн M. Healy, D. .|1958, Jan. 
Kenosha, WIe Richard H, Custer .|1952, Oct. 
Key West, Fla. V. A, Lang 1453, Nov. 
Kingston, N. Y..|F. H. Stang, R. ‚|1958, Jan. 9 .|*Dick G. Pepin, .. 1952. 
Knoxville, Tenn, J. W. Dance, R. 1259, Jan. Ogden, Utah E. J. Aon 
Kokomo, Ind. . Raymond Gliber! 1900, Jan. Ока, Cit ^ Ou. RON Гуш nn ба, Feb, 
п , А . John tt, . 57, Мау 
|W, Paryz, Jr, Rew. 1958, Jan. Grange. N. J. deset d Mie 1957. M 


y Russell A. Riley, N-P.|1958, May 
LaCrosse, Wia Milo G. Knutson, N-P/1957, Apr. Orlando, E 1. Rolfe Davis, b 1259, Nov. 
Lafayette, Ind. Kenneth R. Snyder, R./1960, Jan. ||Oshkosh, Wis n Siewert, N-P 1957, Apr. 
7 e +-{Ashton Moulton, D.../1956, May |/Owensboro, Ky. |*Dean I. Dauley 1954, Jan. 
Lake Chas., La. Paducah, Ky... .j*Lloyd C. Emery. 1955, Mar. 
Lakeland, Fla... Palo Alto, Calif .|*Jerome Keithley... .|1950, July 
Lakewood, Ohio. tes vad N. О, Brown, N-P. ..|1956, Apr. 
Lancaster, Pa... Pasadena, Calif..|*Don C. McMillan. . |1948, July 
Lansing, Mich Passaic, N. J. Paul С, DeMuro, R. 1059, May 
Laredo, Tex Paterson, N. J. Edward J. O'Byrne, D.|1958, Jan. 
Laurel, Miss 1957, July ||Pawtucket, R.I..|L. A. MeCarthy, Ind. .|1958, Jan. 
Lebanon, P: „|1960, Jan. || Pensacola, Fla. . Oliver Semmes, Jr. ..|1947, July 
Lewiston, Me, 1956, M 


H. Chenoweth, N-P. 


.[* Mark E. Keane. .|1953, Sept. 
Bd, of Commissioners 
.|*Wayne E. Thompson . |1954, Oct. 


Oak Park, Ill. 


r. Peoria. Ш... *George E. Bean 1953, July 
Lexington, Ky. .|*Herbert D. Fritz. . 1951, June||Perth Ambo; James Flynn, Jr. 1958, May 
Lima, Ohio.. Clyde Welty, D 1252. Nov. || Petersburg. Va. R. ‚ v 1950, Jan. 
Lincoln, Nebr...|Clark Jeary, N-P. 1287, May || Philadelphia, Pa R. Dilworth, D 1960, Jan. 
Lincoln Park. George A. Barber, Р. |1957, Apr. ||Phoenix, Ariz. R. 8 1950, Jan. 
Little Rock, Ark W. W. Mann, D..... 1958, Jan. Pine Bluff, Ark,.|OMe Lites, D. 1957, Dec. 


Lockport, N. Y..|Dr. F. J, Moyer, R, ./1958, Jan. ||Pittsburgh, Pa. David Lawrence, D. 1958, Jan. 
Long Bench. Sammel E. Viekers.. .|1949, July || Pittsteld, Mass. Harvey E. Lake, R...|1958, Jan. 
Lorain, Ohio. John C. Jaworski, D. . 1958, Jan. | Plainfield, N. 3.. Alen Tompkins, R. 1557. Jan. 


Los Angeles Norris Poulson, N-P. 1957, Jul Pocatello, Idaho.|*William B. Webb... 15351, Jan. 
Louisville, Ky,, .|Andrew Broaddus, 957 Dac. роо Cane. 
well, Mass,...|*Frank E. Barrett 


Pontiac, Mich... 
*Evan L. James Port Arthur, Tex. 


“Lubbock, Ten. Stephen Matthews. . ‚ || Port Huron’. 

Lynchburg, Va. .|*Robert D. Моггіѕоп.. |1950, Sept Portland. M. 

Lynn, Mass. T. P. Costin, Jr., N-F. 1958, Jan. || Portland, Ore 

Lynwood, Calit.. A. J. Bateman 1949, Dec. 55 V. 
ortsmouth, Và. 

Macon, Ga. B. F. Merrit, Jr., D.. 1959, Nov. 

Madison, Wis . W. Barels, N. 1956: Apr: | boushkeopsle . . eR 


Malden, Mass. т. $ Provo City, Utah 1958, Jan. 

Manchester, *Richard Martin. 1952, y an. 

Manchester. E h $T. Benoit, N-P У j| Pueblo, йо... Bs x - 111953, Sept. 
Manitowoc, 8, Walter Koepke, D ‚11957, Apr. ||Quincy, I.. nane, D.. 1256. 

Mansfeld, Ohio, : Я 1955: Мау 

1957, Арг. 

Edg: 1950, Sept. 


„Gayle Martin... 1 
„Andrew Jakomas, D . . 11958, J 


Revere, Mass 
Richmond, Calif, 
Richmond, Va. 
Riverside, Сай 
Roanoke, Va... 
Rochester, Minn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rock Island, III. 
Rockford, II. 
Rocky Mt., N.C, 


C. F. Hackmeyer, D. 1382, Oct. 
Paul Johnson, R.. ar 


954, Jan. 
6, Feb. 
31, Oct. 


Muskegon, 
“Muskogee, Okis, 
L. H. Burnham, N-P.. 

Ben West, D.. 

Franois J, Lawi 


T : 
555 
Y Y, 


] 


U. S—Mayors and City Managers; Civil Service Employees 19 


Term: Mayor, s of expiration; *City Manager, date of appointment. 
D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non Partisan; Soc., an 


Mayor or 
City 4%) City. Manager Term City (4. acs "Manager Term 
Sheboygan, Wis. Rudolph J. Ploetz. D. Hn Apr. || Waco, Tex.. .|1953, Jan. 
Shreveport, La, James Gardner, D.... 1382 Sov: Waltham, M. 1058, Jan 
Sioux City, Ia. R. M. ноа м Warren, Ohlo Й 1958, Jan. 
Sioux Fal в, 8. D. E. ay Wheeldon, yaw: Va. EE SM orris 1952; July 
South Bend, Ind. 8 F. Voorde. Wash, а. of Commissioners 
Gate, Calif. Н. Peckenpaugh, n M 5 Washington, pa. M 8. Fitch, R. 1960, Jan. 
partanb'i c 8. C. F Sieviite Holcombe, D..|1957, May Waterbury, Ct. . Edward D. Bergin, D. |1958, Jan. 
3pokane, Wash. . of REI E Waterloo, ia. I. A. Touchae, N-P.. 1958, Jan. 
Springfield, Ш eison Howarth, R...|1959, Apr. || Watertown. ..- + Boar of Selectmen 
springfield aniel B. Brunton, D.|1958, Jan. ||Watertown, N. Y.|*C. Leland Wood.....|1940, Feb. 
Springfield, uar G. MeNayr... Waukegan, uy 2 Robert Coulson, . |1958, May 
Springfield, Ohio 8 4 R. C Book. s. Wauwatosa, Wis.|Wm. Knuese, N-P.|1956, Apr. 
Stamford, Conn. T. F. J. Quigley. West Altis, v Wis. nend Ielentz, N-P.. .|1956: Apr. 
Steubenville... Sam 8. Ме elok, т, W. Hartford, Ct.|*Rodney L. Loomi: 33, Oct. 
Stockton, Calif..|*John C. Lilly . r Haven, Ct... |Matthew J. Coyle, D. |1957, Nov. 
Stratford, Conn. |*Harry B. Flood. Y N. Y. N. John R. Armellino, D.{1959, May 
Superior, Wis. W. Orange, Walter D.....|1958, May 
Syracuse, N. Y..|Donald H. Mead Palm Beach |*Keith y “Жау 
Weymouth aut Board of Selectmen 
Tacoma, Wash. Frank Н. Backstroni. Wheeling, W. Va. *Robert 1L Plummer, . 1951, July 
‘Tallahassee, Fla.|*Arvah B. Hopkins White Plains... . Michaelian, R. 
Tampa, Fla.....|Curtis Hixon, D. - || Wichita, Кап... sEugene UN. Smith.. 
Temple, Tex... еу. Е, Routh., -|| Wichita’ Falls. | .|*H. А. Thomason. 


Wilkes-Barre... . Luther M. Кре, R 
8 Pa. John C. Deal. 


Terre Haute, Ind. Ralph Tucker 
xarkana. Tex. |A, P. Miller, r. D... 
Toledo, Ohio.. а J. McCarthy 1954, June 
Topeka, Kan. EN G. Schnellbacher, 

1957, Apr. 


1960, 
1957, July 
1946, May 


Torrington, Ct wit am T. Carroll. D. |1957, Nov. 
puro N. J J. Connolly D |1959, May 8 (1381. AS 
Purcell, dee. Jan. | Woonsocket, R. 1557, Apr. 
I ather Davis. 1 ꝗ ME Worcester, Mass. S on Fi МД, Grath.. 1951, Арг. 
Tyler; s zt шее Р. Stewart. 1952; Apr. || andottes cnr 1 
Union, N. J.. ... F. E. Biertuempfel, dm 1957, Jan. ||Yakima, Wash. .|Gilbert Burns, N-P...|1956, June 
50. Oct. || Yonkers, №. . Charles L. Curran. .. |1952, Mar 


Univ. ‘Gy, Mo *Elder Gunter 
N. V. 


Utica, John T. McK 5.158, Jan. || York, Pa.......}Fred A. Schiding, р. 1960, Jan. 
Vancouver James E. Neal... 1953, June Youngstown, O. Frank X. Kryzan, D. |1958, Jan. 
Vermillion, S. D. W. Н. 5 N-P..|1956, May 

Vicksburg, Miss,|Pat Kelly, D. 11957; July ||Zanesville, Ohio. Sherman Johnson, D. 1958, Jan. 


= 

Civilian Exiployi ment of the Federal Government 
Source: United States Civil Service Commission, data as of June 30, 1955 

Outside Continental U. S. Continental U. S. 


Terr. & 
poss. 


73,804 
9 


Agency 


Total, all a; ences 
Legislative Branc! $ 
'Ongress 
“architect of the Capital. 
Botanic Garden . 
General додат Office, . . 
Government Printing Office. . 
Library of Congress. 
Comm. on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of her Gov't. 
Judicial Branch. 
Executive Branch. 
Executive Offices о! 
White House Office, 
Bureau of the Bud А 
Council of Economic Advisers 
Executive Mansion and rds ud 
National Security Council! . . : 
Office of Defense Moblization . 
President's Advisory Committee. . . 
President's Commission on Veterans 
Pensions...... 2 
Executive Departments: 
State: 


Department of Det 109,992 7 00 1,050; 330 
fice of the Se 0 d 852 
: 380499 


. Agriculture. . 
Commerce 
пъ Нел, Educar оп ап 
ependen ncie: 
NC кыны 


1 
Commissi ROS 
Atomic Energy Coni mmission. Я 2 = 8 
Board ot Gov. Fed. Res. System... 588|.......- 5 855 “а 
CAEN Government 3 ^ ЯЕ ` ax 
Civi 
Coi 


United States—Civil Service Employees; Vetoes 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT (continued) 


Outside Continental U. S. Continental U. S. 
Total Sl — — = 
Айепсу ап Terr. & Full- Part- 
areas Total poss. | Foreign’ Total time time 
Defense Transport Administration. Ера | 1 
Export-Import Вапк,............ 148 | 
Farm Credit Administration...... 1,078 1 11 
Federal Civil Defense Айт. ТАВ ome ven P Р: 


Federal Coal Mine Safety В 
Ot Review; ааа eee a 
Federal Communications Co: 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp 
Federal Mediation and Con- 
cillation Serviee -..., 
Federal Power Commission . ^ 
Federal Trade Commission. ...... 
Foreign Claims Settlement. 
Commission 
Foreign Operations Adm. . 
General Services Administration. , . 
Government Contract Committee. . 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Indian Claims Commission 
Information Agency... .. 
Interstate Commerce Com: 
Jamestown-W illiamsburg-¥ork- 
town Celebration Comm... +... . 


4,859. 
61 


7.817 


EV 
National Capital Planning 
Commission 
National Labor Relations B 
National Mediation Board 
National Science Foundati 
National Security Training 
Commission... . 


1 19 11 8 
33 8 
666 > 
6,925) € 
736 EY 
984. 40 
1,020) 71 
222 
82 13 
198, 198 
141 8 41 141 
19,854 .. эше, 19,854| . 19,684 170 
177,656 103| 176.393 158.579 17,814 


псу. 


Civil Service of the United States (total as of June 30)—(1930) 614,440; (1935) 757,543; (1940) 
1,042,180; (1945) 3,816,310: (1950) 1,960,708: (1951) 2,482,666; (1952) - 2,600,612; У f 
(1954) 2,407,070; (1895) 2397308.) 1, А ne . 


Number of Vetoes by Presidents Since Washington 


x Х Pocket 2 Pock 
Presidents Vetoes| vetoes | Total Presidents Vetoes ee Total 

"Washington: 2 ie 2. ||Cleveland (first, term) 
Madison, 5 2 7 Benjamin Harrison. 

1 i2 1 Cleveland (second t 

5 7 12- ||MeRinley...... 

6 4 10 Theodore Roosevel 

2 1 3 Daft. 7256 

9 9 Уво... 

4 3 7 Harding. 

2 4 6 ||Coolidge. 

21 £^ 28 ||Hoover. . 

44 48 92 es s 

12 l 13 "Truman 

4 8 12 'iEisenhowe! 


"The "Texas State Fair of Dallas, largest state fair attractions inclu: 

in the country, broke all attendance records Oct. роп Boek with a high scho f 

. 7-23, 1955, with a total of 2,611,271 visitors, an 20 ede ЖЫГЫ p The Pajama Game, musical 

increase of 104,808 over 1954. The fair was open gross income of ß and a 
16 days and 17 nights. There were 7,931 entries in games: ‘Texas-Oklahoma,. 5 aie 

e Pan-American Livestock Exposition. Major Missouri and Southern Methodi сал, Methodist- 


5 _ Clement Attlee, now an Earl, Felicitates Churchill 
ent R. Attlee resigned leadership of the reign. el h- of ò 
abor party оп Dec. 7 and Was granted frs Words EE 2 5 ens and during the 
1177777. f reg О М8 Political 
On Apr. 6, 1955, he told the House jerston and Gladstone. Не 
Di cpu emanare Dee tan Lane 
гс -does еей marl 148 
ch. He is the last survivor in i hi Bes 
ied in Queen Victoria's write it PE 
Wt 2 333 
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NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT, 1956 
(Elected Nov. 2, 1954. Terms expire Dec. 3i, 1958) 
Governor—Averell Harriman, D., Arden, $50,000 and Executive Mansion. 
Lieutenant Governor—George B. DeLuca, D., Bronx, $20,000. is 
Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., Brooklyn, $25,000. , 
Attorney General—Jacob К. Javits, R., New York City, $25,000. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


(Department Commissioners to be appointed by 
the Governor and confirmed by the Senate.) 


Agriculture and Markets—Daniel J. Carey, com- 
missioner, $17,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 
Branch offices, 93 Worth St. New York City 13, 
also Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse, 


Alcoholic Beverage Control—Five Commissioners, 
appointed by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Chairman, $17,000; others, 
$10,800, 39 Columbia St., Albany 1; 270 Broadway, 
ew York City; Ellicott’ Square Bldg., Buffalo 3. 


Athletic Commission—Three members. Robert 
K. Christenberry, chairman, $13,800; others, $57. 
each day they attend meetings; 226 West 47th St., 
New York City 36. 


Audit and Control—Arthur Levitt, comptroller, 
$25,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7. 


Banking—George A. Mooney, superintendent, 
$18,500; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7. 


Budget—Paul H. Appleby, director, $18,500. State 
Capitol, Albany 1. 


Building Code Commission, State—Five mem- 
bers appointed by Governor with consent of the 
Senate. Edward J. McGrew, Jr., chairman, $17,- 
DM QUINT $15,400; 1740 Broadway, New York 

y 19. 


Civil 


Defense Commission, State—Temporary 
commission, to adopt, promulgate and make effec- 
tive a comprehensive plan for civil defense. State 
Director, apptd. by Commission, to serve at its 
eee $19,500; 124 East 28th St., New York 


Civil Service Commission—Alexander A. Falk. 
president, $18,500; two commissioners, $13,700 
each; State Office Bldg., Albany; also 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7; State Office Bldg., Buffalo; 
155 W. Main St., Rochester (Tuesdays only). 


Commerce—Edward T, Dickinson, commissioner, 
$17,000; 112 State St., Albany 7; also 342 Madison 
Ave. New York City 17. 


Oonservation—Louis A. Wehle, 
$17,000; Arcade Bldg., 
Lane, Albany 7. 


Correction—Thomas J, McHugh, commissioner, 
$18,500; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; also 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


VUE DUE to the Governor—Daniel Gutman, $18,- 


commissioner, 
Broadway and Maiden 


Discrimination, State Commission Against—Five 
members appointed by the Governor with advice 
and consent of Senate; $13,700 each, John R. Fox, 
executive director, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Education—Chief administrative officer, Dr. 
James E, Allen, Jr., President, University of N. Y. 
State, and Commissioner of Education: $22,500 


and necessary travel expenses; Education Bldg., 
Albany 1. 


Fish and Game, Division of—Administers and 
enforces all laws relating to the wildlife resources 
of the state. Issues hunting and fishing licenses. 
Refer to fishing licenses and hunting licenses. 
Director, William C. Senning, Broadway Arcade 
Bldg., Albany 7. 


Fishing Licenses—Fred A. Grau, 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Harness Racing—(see Racing, State Harness). 


Health—Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D., commission- 
er, $18,500; State Ofüce Bldg., Albany 1. : 


Housing—Joseph P. McMurray, commissioner, 
$18,500. Bureau Public Relations—Jacob С. Seidel, 
director, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Hunting Licenses 5 i À 
New 9 15 Elke 1 Fred A. Grau, 270 Broadway, 


Insurance—Leffert Holz, superintendent, $18,- 


clerk, 270 


500; 324 State Street, Albany 1; also 61 Broadway, 
New York City 6. 


Labor—Isador Lubin, 
$18,500; State Office 
York City 13. 


Law—Jacob K. Jayits, attorney general, $25,000; 
is the chief legal officer of the state. State Capi- 
tol, Albany 1. 


Lands and Forests, Division of—Has charge of 
forestry work in the state and administers the 
State Forest Preserve, Director, William Foss, 
Broadway Arcade Bldg., Albany 7. 


Library (State)—Charles F. Gosnell, librarian: 
State Education Bldg., Albany 1. 


Licenses, Division of—Abraham S. Wechsler, di- 
rector, 270 Broadway, New York 7. Other offices: 
95 Central Ave, Albany 6, State Office Bldg., 
Buffalo; Binghamton, Rochester and Utica. . 


Licenses, Hunting and Fishing—Fred A. Grau, 
clerk, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Mental Hygiene—Commissioner, $18,500; State 
TEE Albany 1; 270 Broadway, New York 
y 1. 


Military and Naval Affairs, Division of—Maj. 
Gen. Karl F. Hausauer, head of division, $16,200 
(Commanding General of the N. Y. National 


industrial commissioner, 
Bldg. 80 Centre St., New 


Motor Vehicles, Bureau of—Joseph P. Kelly, 
commissioner, $15,000. 504 Central Ave. Albany 
1; N. Y. City offices: State Office Bldg., New York 
City 13: 320 Schermerhorn Sti. Brooklyn 17; 
89-01 Sutphin Bivd., Jamaica 35. 


Parks, State Council of—Director of State Parks, 
James F. Evans, Broadway Arcade Bldg., Albany 
7; also 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 1 


Parole, Division of—Board of five members, 92 5 . 
pointed by the Governor with consent of Senate. R 
Lee B. Mailler. chairman, $17,000; others, $15,900 
each; 140 Hudson Ave., Albany 1; 320 Broadway 
New York City; 282 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 


Police—(see State Police). i 


Port of New York Authority—Created April 30, 
1921. Donald V, Lowe, chairman: Mrs. Lee К. Jaffe, 
director public relations, 111 Eighth Ave, New 
York City 11. х 


Power. Authority—Five trustees, appointed by 
the Governor; consent of the Senate: $10,000 each. 
William S. Chapin, general manager and secre- 
tary, 270 Broadway, New York City Т. 


Probation, Division of—Edward J. Taylor, direc- 
tor of probation. 55 Elk St., Albany 3; also 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Public Service Commission—Benjamin F. Fein- 
berg, chairman, $19,500; others, $18,500; a 
gaß in lieu of travel expenses; 59 Elk St., Albany 
1. 4180 199 Church St., New York City 4. ^ 


Public Works—John W. Johnson, superintende 
ent, 210,500: State Office Bldg., Albany 1 and 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. E 


Racing, Harness, Division ‘of—One member ap. 


$18- - 
(Rm. 400), New York City 2015 
hael H. Prendergast, — 


Safety, Division of. Mie! 
director, $15,400; 17 Elk St., Albany 1. 


Secretary of State— (see State, Dept. of). 
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Social Welfare—Raymond W. Houston, com- 
missioner, $18,500; 112 State St., Albany 7; 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Standards and Purchase, Division of—Charles 
H. Kriger, commissioner, $17,000; 103 Washington 
Аун Albany 1; also 270 Broadway, New York City 


_ State—Cagmine G. DeSapio, Secretary of State, 
$17,000; 164 State St., Albany 1; Emelyn Bates, 
Secretary to Secretary of State, 270 Broadway, 
New York City 7. 


State Police—Francis S. McGarvey, superin- 
tendent, $15,400; Eugene F. Hoyt, executive officer; 
State Capitol, Albany. 


State University—Created by act of 1948 Legis- 


lature to develop and administer state supported 
TAA education. William S. Carlson, president, 


Taxation and Finance—George M. Bragalini, 
commissioner, $18,500; others, $16,400. State Of- 
fice Building, Albany 1; State Office Bldg., New 
York City 18; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17. 


Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Director, $17,000; 
112 State St., Albany 7; also 270 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Waterfront Commission of New York Harbor— 
Two members, one appointed by Governor of New 
York, one by Governór of New Jersey. Both 
pointments with consent of Senate of each 
$17,500. New York Member—John P. McGr: 
New Jersey . Weintraub. Director, 
Publ. Rel.—Erwin W. Smith. 


Workmen's Compensation Board — Thirteen 
members appointed by Governor with consent of 
Senate, Angela R. Parisi, chairman, $17,000 
others, $12,500. State Office Bldgs., Albany 1; 
New York City 13. 


Judiciary of the State of New York 
(As of January 1, 1956) 


COURT OF APPEALS 

The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 
Associate Judges elected for a term of 14 years. 
Constitutional age limit 70 years, but Judges may 
Serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
"0. The Chief Judge receives $35,000 and the 
Associate Judges $32,500, and an ‘allowance of 
$5,000 each for expenses, 


Chief Judge—Albert Conway, Brooklyn (1959). 


Associate Judges—Marvin R. Dye, Rochester 
AERE Stanley H. Fuld, New York City (1960); 
Charles W. Froessel, Jamaica (1962); Charles S. 
Desmond, Eden (1966); John Van Voorhis, Iron- 
dequoit (1967); Adrian Burke, New City (1968). 

Clerk—Raymond J. Cannon. Court of Appeals 
Hall, Eagle St., Albany 1, N. Y. 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


A Court of Record, composed of six Judges, 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate. Term, nine years and until a successor has 
been appointed and has qualified. Statutory age 
limit 70 years. Judge may serve until Dec. 31 of 
year in which he becomes 70. The Governor des- 
ignates the Presiding Judge. Salary $18,000. 


Presiding | Judge—Stephen М. Lounsberry. 
Owego (1957). 
Judges—Charles T. Major, Skaneateles (1956): 
George Sylvester, New York City (Mar., 1958). 
Charles. Lambiase, Rochester (1958); Bernard 
5942) Albion (1959); Fred A. Young, Lowville 


Clerk of the Court—John J. Clark. Rm. 246, The 
Сато Albany 1; also 270 Broadway, New York 


SUPREME. COURT—APPELLATE DIVISION 


Designations are made by the Governor from 
&mong Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. Asso- 
clate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new designations for full five years. 


Presiding Justices in the First and Second De- 
ра receive $33,500, of which $21,500 is paid 
y the State; Associate Justices.in those Depart- 
ments receive $32,000, of which $21,000 is paid by 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $25,500 and $25,000 respectively. 


First Judicial Department (Counties within the 
First Judicial District—New York and Bronx), 
Presiding Justice—David W. Peck (1957). Clerk— 
ое . Campbell Court House, Madison Ave. 
and 25th St., New York City 10. 


Second Judicial Department (the Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
Gerald Nolan (1961). Clerk—John J. Callahan, 
45 Monroe PL, Brooklyn 1. 


Third Judicial Department (the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
—Sydney F. Foster (1956), Clerk—Jobn S. Her- 
rick, Court House, Albany 1. 


z SUPREME COURT 

Justices are elected for a term of 14 years. Con- 

titutional age limit 70 years, but Justices may 
ve until Dec. 31 of yesr in which they become 

Dt S TENIS 
eivi А of wi s is 

paid by the State, and $11,000 by the City of 


John C. 
C. O'Brien, Brighton, Menge ns 


New York and the counties of Nassau and Suffolk. 
Other Justices receive $23,000. 


First Judicial District (Counties of New York and 
niic eens is Manhattan unless otherwise 
ndicated): 


Second Judicial District (Counties of Kings and 
Richmond. Residence is Brooklyn unless otherwise 
indicated): 


Louis L. Friedmann (1956); George A. Arkwright 
(1958); Anthony J. DiGiovanna (1962); Walter R. 
Hart (1963); J. Vincent Keogh (1964); Phillip M. 
Kleinfeld (1964); James S. Brown, Jr. (1965): 
Benjamin Brenner (1966); M. Henry Martuscello 
(1966); ‘Thomas E. Morrissey, Jr. (1966); Miles 
F. McDonald (1967); Edward G. Baker (1968); 
Jacob J. Schwartzwald (1968); Charles J. Becki- 
nella (1969); John E. Cone (1969); A, David Ben- 
jamin (1969). 


Third Judicial District (Counties of Albany. 
Columbia, Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan 
and Ulster): 


Roscoe V. Elsworth, Port Ewen (1958); Isadore 
Bookstein, Albany (1960); Harry E. Schirick, King- 
Ston (1960); Donald S. Taylor, Troy (1962); 
8 en CLOS Мопадаз (LUE illiam 

ecke! 5 nville 5 i 
Hamm, DeFreestville (1965), аер 


Fourth Judicial District (Count of 

Beer Franklin, palme Hamilton,” асов, 
Я s » Schenectady, 

Gf, Lawrence, ady, Warren and 


Andrew W, Ryan, Plattsburg (1957); Willard 
L. Best, Gioversyille (1 H 
T steh d (1960); Felix ^J. Aulisi, 


1966); James Gibson, Hudson Falls 

(1906); Charles. M Hughes, п A 

Paul D. Graves, Gouverneur (166 S UND: 
Fifth Judicial District (Counti 

Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga ieee 


Rome 


(1963); William E. 
McClusky, Syracuse (1963 р 
Шоп (Mail LECCE HE LIRE Donald EXTR 
Syracuse (1966); Henry A. Watertown 


d „ Hudson 
(1967); Eugene P. Sulli en RET 
Del Vecchio, Syracuse (ji) ten (1967); Prank 


CREME чаа Distric 
mi enango, 
Otsego, Schuyler, kun Tompkins): 01808, 


of Cayuga, 


Seventh Judicial District (Counti 
les 
Beneca, Steuben, 


Livingston, Me 
Wayne and Yates); Ontario, 


Wheeler, (1956); 


опгое Co. (1968): James 


Carroll 


| 


р 


| 
| 


8 
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Pittsford (1961); Frederic T. Henry. 
Canandaigua (1964); Arthur, E. Blauvelt, Port 
Byron (1964); Daniel J, O'Mara, Irondequoit, 
Monroe Co. (1964); Charles B. Brasser, William- 
son (1965); G. Robert Witmer, Webster (1967); 
Harry D. Goldman, Brighton, Monroe Co. (1970). 

Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Allegany, 
Ca augus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless 
otherwise indicated): 

Michael J. Montesano, Buffalo (1956); William 


H. Munson, Medina (1956); George Н. Rowe 
(1957); Lee L. Ottaway, Jamestown (1957); George 


M. Roberts, 


T. Vandermeullen (1957); Hamilton Ward (1960); 

Alger A. Williams (1960); Leo J. Hagerty, Tona- 
wanda (1960); Robert E. Noonan, Batavia (1962); 
Regis O'Brien (1963); Carlton A. Fisher, Lan- 
caster (1966); John S. Marsh, Niagara V Falls (1901). 


Judicial District (Counties of Dutchess, 
Putnam, Rockland and Westchester): 


H. Coyne, Yonkers (1957); James W. 


nth 


» бита County: L. Barron Hill 


Bailey, Cold Spring (1959); Elbert T. Gallagher 
Katonah (1964); Robert Doscher, Suffern (1964); 
Samuel W. Eager, Middletown (1965); Leonard G. 
Supple, Fishkill (1965); Arthur D. Brennan, Har- 
rison (1966); George M. Fanelli (1969). i 


Tenth Judicial District (Counties ot X Red 
Nassau and. Suffolk): 


Queens County—88-11 Su opc Blvd., Jamaica 
35; Nassau County—Court eola; Suf- 
folk County—Court House, Riverhead. 


Resident Justices, Queens WE James T. 
Hallinan, Flushing. (1959); Ша), M. Pette, 
Kew Gardens (1960); Peter Ver Astoria 
(1961); Joseph M. Conroy, Richmond Hill (1962); 
David Kuenetz, L. 1. City. (1969). Resident Justices, 
Nassau County: Cortland A. Johnson, Cedarhurst 
(1956); Percy D. Stoddart, Oyster ‘Bay (1960); 
МАЕ б. Christ, New Hyde Park (1966); Howard 

Hogan, Farmingdale (1968). Resident Justices, 
Southhold (1960); 
. Ormonde Ritchie, Brightwaters (1966). 


New York State 


Legislature, 1956 


Assembles annually first Wednesday after the first Monday in January, (Members receive $7, so enm. joy 
SENATORS ELECTED NOVEMBER 2, 1954, TO SERVE IN 1955-1956 х 


Senate: Republicans, 34; Democrats, 23; Vacancy, 


1. Total, 58. (*) New Senators elected Noy. 8, 1955 


Wentworth. uum Ra Greenport. 
Rockville Centre 
R., Port Washington 
ast ayalde s 


award J. Speno, R. 
-Walter G. MeGahan, R., 
6- ANTE Сиода D., Nepo 


DOS village 
. Mackeli, D., Rego Park 
„Sorin, D., Brooklyn 
. Cooke, D., Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
J. Brooklyn 
14—John К. Furey, 'ooklyn 


15—*Frank J. Pino, D.-L., Brooklyn 
16— William Rosenblatt, D., Brooklyn 

17- amuel L. Greenberg, D., Brooklyn 
таз, Gittleson, D., ‘Brooklyn 

19— ‚ Staten Island 
„Manhattan 

E . Watson, D., Manhattan 
Alfred E. Santangelo, D., Manhattan 
seph Zaretzki, D.-L., Manhattan 


eph R. Marro, D Manhattan 
rances J. Mahoney, D., Manhattan 
-*Harry Kraf, D., Bronx’ 


„Bronx 
Bronx 


Frank 3. McCullough, P Rye 


Pliny W. Williamson, R., "Scarsdale 

William F. Condon, k ‘Yonkers ш % 
Thomas C. Desmond, R., Newburgh HU 
Arthur H. Wicks, R., Ki ingstor n i) 

rnest T. Hatfield. Hyde Park 

Peter J. Dalessandro, D., Watervliet 

Henry Neddo, R., Whitehall } 
5—Thomas F. Campbell, R., s Behenectady + 


30 Gilbert T. Seclye, R., Burnt Н. 
40—Robert D. McEwen, R., um “Ogdensburg 
4i—Walter Van W. dgsoren R, , Dion 


42 — Fred J. Rath, DAN Y 
43—Henry A. Wise. R. ertown Е РЫМ 
44— Searles G. Shultz, RS Skaneateles 2 224 


45—John Н. Hughes, R., Syracuse 
46— Wheeler Milmoe, R., UE z x 
hamton Es 


47—Warren M. Anderson, Bi 

48—George R. Metealf, R., K D. 2, Auburn 
49—Harry K. Morton, R. R.D: 1, “Hornell 

o- Dutton S. Peterson Odessa 

i—Frank C. Van Lare, Rochester QS 


— George Т. Маши: R., Rochester e 
53—Austin W. Erwin, R., Geneseo A 
54—Farl W. Brydges, R., ' Wilson Beaver 
55 Falter J. Mahoney, S ode wd: = 
56—Stanley S- Bauer, R., Bulla ‘alo =: 
57—John H. Cooke, R. Alde ar 
53—George H. Pierce, R., Allegany 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED NOVEMBER 2, 1954 TO SERVE IN 1955-1956 


Assembly: Republicans, 90; Democrats, 60. Total, 150. (*) New Members elected Nov. 8, 1955 


Albany—(1) Edwin Corning, D., Feura Bush; 
(2) James J. McGuinéss, D., Albany. 
Allegany—Wm. H. MacKenzie, В; Belmont. 
Bronx—(1) Bernard C. MeDonnell B.; 
Sidney H. Asch, D.; (3) Morris Mohr, D. 
Felipe N. Torres; (5) Melyille E. Abrams, D.; © 
Walter H. Gladwin, D.; in John T. Satriale, D.; 
(8) Mitchell: J. Sherwin, (9) William Kapel- 
ae) Matthew m. "Dwyer, D.; un Enzo 
(12) Fred W. 10 155 Ir. 


5 Daniel S. Di Whit- 
ney Point; (2) George L. Ingalls, R., Binghamton: 
Cattaraugus—Leo P. 


Я Noonan, R., Farmersville. 
Cayuga—Charles A. Cusick, R., 
Chautauqua—*Bruce Manley, R.. Fredonia, 
Chemung—Harry J. Ті, R., Horseheads. 
Chenango—Mrs. Janet Hill Gordon, R. Norwich. 
Clinton—James A. FitzPatrick, R., Plattsburg. 
Columbia—Willard C. Drumm, R., Niverville. 
Cortland—Louis H. Folmer, R. Homer. 


Weedsport. 


Delaware—Edwyn E. Mason, R. EE 

Dutchess Robert W. Pomeroy, R., Wassaic. 
du) Thomas J. Runfola,’ R., Buffalo; (2) 
Куй in C. Morgan, R., Kenmore; (3) William J. 
Butler, R, Buffalo: (4) Prank’ J, Сапегу, D. 
uffalo; (5) John В. eee Buffalo; (6) George 


F. Danhebrock, R., Buffalo; (7) Julius Volker, 
Depew; (8) William Sadler, m DIT RENT 
Essex—Grant W. Johnson, R., MA pei 

Franklin—Robert G. Main, R., Mal 
9 and Hamilton—Joseph R. Koung love, R., 
nstown. 


Genesee—John E. Johnson, R., LeRoy. 


Greene William E. Brady, RS Coxsackie. 
Herkimer—Leo A, Lawrence, RU e 
Jefferson—Orin S. Wilcox, . 
eins D (3) Mre May Gillon, D [oS E 
s. Mary en ernari 
Austin, 5. Sis) donasti Mentes EDO 


Bertram L. D D.; VE Louis Kalish, D.; (8) 

Frank Composto, D. rank J. MeMullen 

Qo 9 5 Ry b (1) Eugene P F. “Баар, 
ey ап! REA e 

ao Edward E rent Е u Al- 


Murphy, D E 

fred A. Lama, D.; (18) *Bernard Habe: ат) 

(is) Pra 16 Berman, D Tu hr ee ERO 840 0 D r 

ank S. 

Corso, D.; (21) Bertram L. Боле, EL D An» 

thony J. ‘Travia, D. Ps 
Lewis—Benjamin Н DESC R., Croghan. 
Livingston Joseph W., Ward, E. Caledonia, 
Medo Tn I. Жу, R., Chittenango. Hi 
Monroe—(1) J. Eugene, Goddard, R. Hast - 

Rochester; (2) A. DE E R., Rochester; 

Баш B. Hanks уг. Brockport; (4) Thomas 


Riley, R., Rochest 
Illu РТ A. Campbell, R., Amster- 
Stream; (2) Joseph F 


ДА еш, Barbiero, R. Valley 
VENERIS E» ., LON; ae 
(3) Mrs. Genesta M. Strong, 1 Plandone; 7400 
Francis P. 
00% Э, D. Farring 


New York (1) wi iam F. Passepnepte, EE $ DE 


N 10 


John J. Bure R., Seacli 
Closkey, re 
ton, R., on 


Louis DeSalvio, ; (3) 16055 E 
19 Leonard Farbstein, D.j 
seph J. Weiser, Ds 


"ab F3 ri 
Di (8) 
eth M. арр } 


гез! 

D.; э) У re 

Rossetti, $ 
Nitsa 0) dius E. йине, В. шо. $ 


2) Ernest Curto : 5 
(2) Ernest (T) Prancis J Alder Rome; (2) 
wanes BAR uen. 
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Onondaga—(1) Lawrence М. Rulison, R., Syra- 
cuse; (2) Charles A. Schoeneck, Jr., R., Syracuse; 
(3) Philip R. Chase, R., Fayetteville. 

Ontario—Robert M. Quigley, R., Phelps. 

Orange—(1) D. Clinton Dominick, III, R., New- 
burgh; (2) Wilson C. VanDuzer, R., Middletown. 

Orleans—Alonzo L. Waters, R., Medina. 

Oswego—Henry D. Coville, R., Central Square. 

Otsego—Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats. . 

Putnam—Willis H. Stephens, R., Brewster. 

Queens—(1) Thomas LaFauci, D., L. I. City; (2) 
William Brennan, D. Elmhurst; (3) Charles Eck- 
stein, R. Ridgewood; (4) Thomas A. Duffy, D., 
Jackson Heights; (5) William G. Giaccio, D., Cor- 
ona; (6) Michael G. Rice, D., Whitestone; (7) 
Bernard Dubin, D., Forest Hills; (8) John Di- 
Leonardo, R., Flushing; (9) Fred W. Preller, R., 
Queens Village; (10) Louis Wallach, D., New 
Hyde Park; (11) Daniel L. Clarke, D., Jamaica; 
ED J. Lewis Fox, D., Far Rockaway; (13) Anthony 

. Savarese, Jr. R., Kew Gardens. 

Rensselaer—Thomas H. Brown, R., Troy. 

Richmond—(1) Edward J. Amann, Jr, R.; (2) 
Lucio F, Russo, R.; both Staten Island. 

Rockland—Robert Walmsley, R., Nyack. 


St. Lawrence—Allan P. Sill, R., M. na 
Saratoga—John L. Ostrander, R., Schuylerville. 
Schenectady—Oswald D. Heck, R., Schene'tady. 
Schoharie—David Enders, R., Central Bridge 
Schuyler—Jerry W. Black, R., Trumansbu. 
Seneca—Lawrence Van Cleef; R., Senec: 
Steuben—Charles D. Henderson, R., Hor 
Suffolk—(1) Edmund R. Lupton, R., Riverhead; 
(2) Elisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters; (3) John 
А. Britting, R., Farmingdale, 
Sullivan—Hyman E. Mintz, R., Monticello. 
Tioga—Richard C. Lounsberry, R., Owego. 
Tompkins—Ray Ashbery, R., Trumansburg 
Ulster—Kenneth L. Wilson, R., Woodstock. 
Warren—Stuart F. Hawley, R., Lake Geor 
Washington—Wm. J. Reid, R., Fort Ed 
Wayne—Mrs, Mildred F, Taylor, R., 
Westchester—(1) Malcolm Wilson, R., Yonkers; 
(2) Fred S. Suthergreen, R., Ardsley; (3) Miss 
Frances K. Marlatt. R., Mt. Vernon; (4) Hunter 
Meighan, R., Mamaroneck; (5) William F. Horan, 
R., Tuckahoe; (6) Theodore Hill, Jr., R., Jeffer- 


son Valley. 
L. Peet, R., Pike. 


Wyoming—Harold Я 
Yates—Vernon W. Blodgett, K., Rushville. 


ns 


Sus NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 
(As of January 1, 1956) 


Official title Name 


Politics Salary 
: (Length of term, 4 years; present terms expire December 31, 1957) Ж 
Мауог -|Robert Е. Wagner, Jr. Dem. $40,000 
Dr. John J. Theobald. Dem. 25,000 
5 ee DS Gerosa . Dem. 30,000 
'ounc Abe Star! 2 
Borough Presidents: i Dem. 10000 
Manhattan, : [Hulan E. Jack Dem. 25,000 
е .|James J. Lyons. Dem. 25,000 
-|John Cashmore... Dem.-Rep. 25,000 
James A. Lundy. р. 25,000 
Albert V. Maniscalco Dem.-Lib. 25,000 


Chief Clerk, Mayor's office—Arthur D. Walker, City Hall, New York City 7. 


THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


Meets in Room 16, City Hall, Manhattan, on the 
second and fourth Thursdays in each month at 
10:30 A.M., unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 
First meeting in each year called by the Mayor. 

., Composed of the Mayor (Chairman), Comp- 
iroller, President of The Council, and the Borough 
Presidents. In the absence of the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the Council shall Poe The Mayor, 
Comptroller and President of The Council have 3 
Votes each; Borough Presidents of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, 2 each; others, 1 each. 

No resolution ог amendment may be passed at 
the same meeting at which it is originally pre- 
а гегу Rate v. kale, Rm. 1386 Muni 

Ru E aley, Rm. uni- 
cipal Bldg., N.Y.C. P 


THE COUNCIL 


Meets every Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. in the Council- 
тапіс Chamber. First meeting in each year 
is held on first Wednesday after first Monday 
of January, at noon, At least one stated meeting 
shall be held each month, except in its discre- 
tion, in July and August. ‘Consists of the Presi- 
dent of the Council and 25 Councilmen, one from 
each Senate District lying wholly within the city. 
Term 4 years; expires Dec. 31, 1957. 
President—Abe Stark, $25,000 
All other Members of Council, $7,000 each plus 
an additional $1,000 each for contingent expenses. 
The Vice Chairman also receives an additional 
5,000; the Minority Leader, the Chairman of the 
inance Committee and the Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Welfare Committee and additional $2,500 each. 
Secretary to Vice Chairman—Vera C. Tenahy. 
Clerk—Murray W. Stand (see City Clerk). 


Councilmen 


Manhattan: James J. Boland, D.; Earl Brown, 
D.; Samual Davis. D.; Stanley M. Isaacs, R.-Lib.: 
John J. Merl, D.; Daniel S. Weiss, D 


Bronx: Edward A. Cunningham, D.; Maurice J. 
McCarthy, Jr., D.; Louis Peck, B.; David Ross, р.; 
Irving I. Schréckinger, 5. 


Brooklyn: Jeremiah B. Bloom, D.; Sam Curtis, 
D.; Jack Kranis, D.; Arthur A. Low, D.; Thomas 
Mirabile, D.; Philip J. Schupler, D.; Joseph T. 
lharkey, D'; Morris J. Stein, B.; Edward Vogel, D. 


Queens: Robert E. B. RÄ Hugh Quinn, P.; 
Prank Sb. B. Erie 5, Treulich, S.. 


Richmond: James J. Murphy, D. 


DEPARTMENTS, BUREAUS. COUNTY OFFICERS 
Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of). 


Administration, Division of—Charles F. Preusse, 
City Adm. ($30,000), 250 Church St, 


Air Pollution Control, Dept. .of—Leonard 
Greenburg, M.D., commissioner ($20,000). Norman 
Weissman, secretary to department, 15 Park Row: 


Art Commission—Meets at 2:30 P.M. on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month except August. Georg 
J. Lober, exec. sec., City Hall. 

Assessors, Board of—'Three members appointed 
by Mayor. Meets 10 A.M. Tuesdays for public 
hearings, and at call of the chairman. Harvey L. 
Strelzin, chairman, $17,500; members, $10,750. 
james T. Padian, chief clerk, 2200 Municipal 

lg. 


F: 
$14,500, 


City Clerk and Clerk of the Council rr. 
W. Stand, $15,000, 265 Municipal Biase ом 


City Marshals—No more than - 
pointed by the Mayor. Term 6 RU t 9 55 
successor is appointed and Has qualified.-Fees only. 


City Record—William Viertel, si 
John B. Martin, editor, 22137 cum de: 


8 Clerk —Willlam Meyers, 608 Hal of 


efense—Robert E. 


Civil р 
$17,500, 425 Ave. of the Americas d. director, 


у George Gregory, Jr. 
M. Mauriello, $12,500 each; 29) Bronto nend 
Commerce, 


Department of Rich. m 
son, Jr., commissioner (no salary); 500 Bane АЫ 


Corporation Counsel—(see Law Department). 


Correction, Department of—Anna. M. Kross, 


UNUS агы, 
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commissioner, $20,000; Arnold H. Wallack, sec- 
retary to department, 100 Centre St. 


County Clerks—New York. Archibald E. Watson; 
Bronx, John J. Hanley; Kings, Francis J. 
Sinnott; Queens, Paul Livoti ($15,000 each); Rich- 
mond, Charles F, Pallister ($10,500). 


District Attorneys—New York, Frank S. Hogan: 
Bronx, Daniel V. Sullivan; Kings, Edward 5. 
Silver ($30,000 each); Queens, Frank D. O'Connor 
(оороо Richmond, John М. Braisted, Jr. 

12,000) . 


Docks, Department of—(see Marine and Aviation). 


Education, Board of—Nine members appointed 
by the Mayor for seven years and until a successor 
is appointed and has qualified. Two members must 
be residents of Manhattan, two Brooklyn, two 
Bronx, two Queens, and one Richmond. Must have 
been a resident and qualified voter in said borough 
for at least three years immediately preceding time 
of appointment. No salary. 

President of the Board—Charles H. Silver. 
Vice President—Dr. Charles F. Rank. Secretary— 
1 2 9 Warschauer, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

N. L. 


Superintendent of Schools—Dr. William Jansen, 
also chairman of the Board, $32,500; Deputy Supt., 
Jacob Greenberg, $25,000; associate supts., $16,900 
each. The superintendent has fuli administrative 
powers. Secretary—Katharine M. Crowe, 110 Liv- 
ingston-St,, Brooklyn 1. 


Board of Higher Education—Comprises 21 citi- 
zens who are residents of the city, appointed by 
the Mayor, No salary. Chairman 1з selected by 
the Board. Administrator—Mrs. Pearl Max, 695 
Park Ave. Colleges under the jurisdiction of the 
Board are City College, Brooklyn College, Hunter 
College and Queens College. 


Elections, Board of—Four commissioners. Term 
four years or until a successor is appointed and 
has qualified, $15,000, President and the secretary 
selected by the Board, shall not belong to same 
political party. Address: 400 Broome St. 


Finance, Department of—Joseph A. Sarafite, 
treasurer, $20,000. Chief, Bureau of Adm.—John 
H. Travers, Jr., 500 Municipal Bldg. 


Fire Department—Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr. 
commissioner, $28,000. Secretary to Department— 
Denis Tilden Lynch, 11th fioor. Municipal Bldg. 


Health, Department of—Leona Baumgartner, 
M.D., commissioner, $22,500. Secretary—Charles 
F. Osborne, 125 Worth St. 


Hospitals, Department of—Basil C. MacLean, 
M.D., commissioner, $25,000. 125 Worth St. 


Housing Authority, New York City—Five mem- 
bers appointed by Mayor. Philip J. Cruise, chair- 
man, $22,500, others, no salary. Executive 
Director, Warren Moscow, 299 Broadway. 


Housing and Buildings, Department of—Bernard 
J, Gillroy, commissioner, $22,500. Chief Clerk— 
Francis D. “McHugh, 20th floor, Municipal Bldg. 


Investigation, Department of—Charles H. Ten- 
ney, commissioner, $20,000. Secretary—Daniel J. 
. Chief Clerk—Charles A. Vesce, 50 Pine 


Labor, Department of—Nelson Seitel, commis- 
sioner, $20,000. Executive secretary—Mark L. 
Fasullo, 93 Worth St. 


Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
Peter Campbell Brown, corporation counsel, $25,- 
000. Secretary—Lucille B.Brogan. 


Licenses, Department of Bernard J. O'Connell, 


commissioner, $20,000. Chief Clerk—Charles L,- 


Kaldacher; Administration offices, 137 Centre 
82 1 Applications Bureau, 112 White St. Brook- 
уп, 710 Municipal Bldg.; Richmond, 315 Borough 
Hall, Staten Island 1. 


DAS and Aviation, mec e de A G. 
, . commissioner, 10,000; есгеїагу— 
Arthur J. Aronson, Pier ‘A, forth River. i 


Markets, Department of—Anthony Masciarelli, 
commissioner, $20,000. Secretary—Perlman, 137 
Centre St. (See also Weights and Measures.) 


Medical Examiner (Chief)—Milton  Helpern. 
MD. $15,000. Deputy bts: ‘Benjamin. M. 
‘ance, M.D. (in charge of Manhattan and Rich- 
mond). Charles H. Hochman, M.D., acting (in 
EAS of Bronx). George W. Ruger, M.D., acting 
(in charge of Brooklyn). Richard Grimes, M.D., 
acting (in charge of Queens). 
Feud 125 Worth St., Manhattan; 850 Walton 
ve., Bronx 51; Municipal Bldg. Brooklyn 1; 


90-37 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32; Police Hdats. 
Bldg. 78 Richmond Terrace, St. George, S. I. 1. 


Mental Health, Board of—Consists of the com- 
missioners of health and welfare, ex-officio, and 
seven other members appointed by the Mayor. 
No salary. Thomas A. C. Rennie, M.D., chair- 
man. Director of Community Health Services— 
zan V. Lemkau, М.О. Exec, Secretary—Ruth 

arbman, 


Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner, $25,000. Executive Officer—Stuart Gon- 
stable. Arsenal Bldg., Fifth Ave. nt 64th St. 


Parole Commission—Commissioner of correction 
and police commissioner, ex-officio, and three 
members appointed by Mayor. Meets at 10 a.m. 
on Thursdays. John C. Maher, chairman, $15,000; 
other appointed members. оо Secretary— 
John J. Devitt. Chief Parole Offlcer—Abraham М. 
Fauer, 100 Centre St. 


Personnel, Department of—Joseph Schechter, di- 
rector, $22,500; 299 Broadway, (See also City 
Civil Service Commission.) 


Planning Commission, City—James Felt, chair- 
man, $22,500; others $11,750. Francis J. Bloustein, 
vice chairman, Pauline J. Malter, secretary, 27th 
floor, Municipal Bldg. n 


Police Department—Stephen P. Kennedy, com- 
missioner, $25,000. Vincent E. Finn, chief clerk, 
240 Centre St. 


Public Administrator—New York, vacant ($15.- 
000), 309 Hall of Records; Bronx, John T. Mi 

han ($4,000 and fees), 851 Grand Concourse; 
Kings; Hyman Wank ($10,750) 504 Municipal 
Bidg. Brooklyn 1; Queens, John C. Glenn 
($8,750), 88-11 Sutphin Blvd. Jamaica 35; Rich- 
mond. Lawrence V. Brown. ($5,925), 927 Castle- 
ton Ave. West New Brighton, Staten Island 1. 


Public Works, Department of—Frederick R. 
Zurmuhlen, commissioner, $25,000. Secretary— 
Michael J. McLaughlin, 1800 Municipal Bldg. 


\ Purchase, 
commissioner, $20,000. Secretary—Max Li 
1924 Municipal Bldg. 


Sanitation, Department of—Andrew W. Mulrain, 
commissioner, $25,000. Secretary —Warren J. 
O'Brien, 125 Worth St. 


Sheriff City—John J. McCloskey, $15,000. Chief 
Clerk—William Meyers, 608 Hall of Records. 
County Offices: lun 851 Gi ES 


p ; (Œi 
, 42-15 Cre: cent St, at Queens 
Laufe c n Göunty Court House, 


Standards and Appeals, Board of-—Harris Н. 
Murdoek, chairman, $17,500; others, $11,750. 
Chist Clerk оер. J. Doyle, 10th floor Mi - 
ра! Е. : 


Supt. of Schools—(see Education, Board of). 
Surrogates—(see Surrogates Courts, page 86). 


Tax Department. Tax Commission consists ot 
the President. ‘William E. Boyland, $20,000, and 
six tax commissioners, $12,250 each; appointed by 
and removable at pleasure of the Mayor: Chief 
Cierk—Seymour Weiss, 936 Municipal ldg. 

Teachers Retirement Board—Board of seven 
usually meets at 3:15 p.m, on 4th Tuesday each 
month in Rm, 603 Muni ША, Bldg. George Rosling, 
chairman, no salary. s. May Andres Healy, 
exec. sec,, 154 Nassau St. y 

‘Traffic, Department of—T, T. Wiley, commis- 
sioner, ,500. Chief Clerk—Hugh E. McCollum, 
100 Gold St. i à 

Transit Authority, N. Y. City—Consists of three 
members, one appointed by Ман опе by Gover- - 


. Thomas J. McLernon, gen. man- 
ager, $23,000. Secretary—William Jerome 85 
Dir. Public Relations—Leo Casey, 370 Jay St. 
Brooklyn i. R 

Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority— 
Robert Moses, chairman, по Salary; General 
Manager and Secretary.. George E. Spargo, Ran- 
dall’s Island, New York City 35 


Veterans" Сорый (New York City Veterans 
Ба. Center)—Paul Rutheiser, director, 500 
ar! уе. Б Y e 


"Water Supply, Board of—Three commissioners — 
appointed us the Mayor. Irving V. A. с 


/ 
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New York City—Officials; Courts 


president; Edward C. Maguire and Herbert M. 
Rosenberg, $15,000 each. Commissioners must be 
residents of the City of New York. Martin T. 
Geraghty, chief clerk, 120 Wall St. 


Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 
of—Arthur С. Ford. commissioner, 620,000. 
Chief Clerk, Frank Kaye, 2358 Municipal Bldg. 


Weights and Measures, Bureau of—(A division 
of Department of Markets)—Director Fred J. 
Loughran; chief inspector, Joseph F. Conlon, * 
137 Centre St. 


Welfare, Department of—Henry L, McCarthy, 
commissioner, $22,500, Louis Flamm, executive 
officer, 250 Church St, 


Courts in the City of New York 


(As of January 1, 1956) 


U. S. DISTRICT COURTS (Southern and East- 
ern Districts)—See page 64. 


5 COURT (N. Y. State) —See page 82- 


COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


The court sits in the Criminal Court Bldg., 100 
Centre St., N. Y. City 13. Judges, elected for 14 
years, receive $30,000 each, or Serve until De- 
cember 31st of year they become 70. Terms end 
Dec. 31 of years уен: The judges are: 

Jonah J. Goldstein (1956); Edward J, McCullen 
(1020); John A. Mullen (1959); Louis J. Capozzoli 
1964); Jacob Gould Schurman (1965); Abraham 
N. Geller (1966); Mitchell D. Schweitzer (1968); 
Gerald P. Culkin (1969). 


Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett. 
COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 
(Chief Justice, $21,000; others, $19,500; terms ex- 
pine las day of month named unless otherwise 
noted. 


Chief Justice—Irving Ben Cooper (June, 1956); 
Associate Justices—Bernard A. Kozicke (June 24, 


~ 1956); Joseph V. Loscalzo (Sept. 23, 1958); John 


М. Cannella (Mar. 21, 1959); Louis B. Heller (Mar. 
21, 1959); Ambrose J. Haddock (Mar. 21, 1959): 
Herman Hoffman (June, 1959); Myles A. Paige 
(Feb. 18 1201 Matthew J. Troy (Feb. 18, 1960); 
Simon Silver (Apr. 11, 1960); John V. Flood (Juné 
24, 1960); Emilio Nunez (June, 1960); Doris I. 
Byrne (June 30, 1961); Vincent R. Impellitteri 
AGUA 985 Edward Breslin (Apr., с 

red J. 


: 1965); J. 
ib: 1965); William E. 
e 30, 1965); Edward Thompson (July 


Chief Clerk—DeWitt V. Kelly. Deputy Chief 
Clerk—Joseph H. McShane, 100 Centre St. 


PARTS—I, II, III, IV and Paternity (Manhat- 
tan)—100 Centre St., New York 13. Clerk of Court 
—Joseph F. Moss. 


PARTS I, II and III (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer- 
PU By Brooklyn 2. Clerk of Court—Thomas F. 
отап, Jr. 


PARTS I and 11 (Queens)—45-18 Court Square, 
L. I. City. Clerk of Court—Julius Weinstock. 
(Court held Monday and Thursday of each week.) 


PART I (Richmond)--County Court House, 
Staten Island 1. Clerk of Court—Arthur D. Kel- 
ler. (Court held Wednesday of each week.) 


PARTS I and II (Bronx)—851 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx 51. Clerk of the Court—Francis A. Taylor. 
(Court held Tuesday and Friday of each week.) 


Appellate Part—First Judicial Department, on 
18% and 3d Fridays; Second Judicial Department 
on 2d and 4th Fridays. 


Probation Bureau—100 Centre St., New York 
P 13. Chief Probation Officer—Morris Ben Agid, 
acting. 


4 SURROGATES COURTS 


Courts of Record. The Surrogates are: 

Manhattan—William Т. Collins (Dec., 1956), 
George Frankenthaler (Bec, 1956), $30,000 each. 
Clerk of the Court—Philip A. Donahue, Hall of 
Records, New York City 7. 


Bronx—Christopher C. McGrath (Dec, 1966), 
30,000. Clerk of the Court—John J. Sullivan, 
51 Grand Concourse, New York City 51. 


Brooklyn—Maximilian ^ Moss | (Dec., 19004 
$30,000. Clerk of the Court—Albert M. Leavitt, Hall 
гої Records, Brooklyn 1. : 


Queens—Anthony P. Savarese (Dec., 1956). $30,- 
000. Clerk of the Coürt—Frederick C. Harris, 
88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. 


= 8 Fy 
c Hichmond— John C. Boylan (Dec., 1961), $28,600. 
"me Court- William J. Dempsey, County 
À taten Island 1. E i 


n = 


CITY COURT 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51. Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. Rich- 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island 10. 

The Chief Justice, John A. Byrnes, $23,000 a 
year; the Associate Justices, $22,000. Their terms 
expire Dec. 31 of year given. 

Chief Clerk—James P. McDermott. Deputy Clerk 
and Director of Administration—John В. Mc- 
Inerney. 

The court is composed as follows: 


Manhattan—Chief Justice, John A. Byrnes 
(1956). Justices: Samuel C. Coleman (1957 
Rocco A. Parella (1957); Francis E. Rivers (1963); 
Harold Baer (1964); Thomas Dickens (1964): 
Harry B. Frank (1964); James E. Mulcahy (1964); 
Birdie Amsterdam (1965). 


Bronx—Solomon Boneparth (1957); Morris E. 
Spector (1958); Julius J, Gans (1964); Peter A. 
Quinn (1965). 


Kings—Frederick L. Kopff (1956): Sylvester Sab- 


batino (1958); George Eilperin (1958); Lloyd 1. 
Herzka (1965); Roger J. Brock (1965). 

Queens—James J. Conroy (1957); George P. 
Stier (1959); Wiliam P. Wiener (1961). 


Richmond—Joseph A. McKinney (1956) 


COUNTY COURTS 


(The Judges receive $30,000; terms expire Dec. 
3ist of year named.) 


Bronx—Samuel J. Joseph (1960); William Ly- 
man (1962); Eugene G. Schulz (1965); James. M. 
Barrett (1969). Chief Clerk—Thomas A. Cryan, 
851 Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, N. Y. 


Kings—Nathan R. Sobel (1956); Carmine J. 
Marasco (1958): George J. Joyce (1958); Samuel S. 
Leibowitz (1963); Hyman Barshay (1967). Chief 
Clerk—James L. Morrison, 120 Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Queens—Peter T. Farrell (1957); William B. 
Groat (1964); Alfred J. Hofmann (1965); John F. 
Scileppi (1965). Chief Clerk—Leonárd Capone. 
County Court House, L. L City 1, N.Y. 


Richmond—Farrell M. Kane (1956). Special ~ 


Depnty Clerk—Frank M. Kosman, t; rt 
House, Staten Island 1, N. Y. — Cou 


CITY MAGISTRATES COURTS 


(Appointed by the Mayor for a term of "s. 
chief City Magistrate, $19,000; City . 

„ B —Larr; A 
tre St. New York City 13, 7 7607909, 100 Cen 


MANHATTAN 
бее City Magistrate—John М. Murtagh (June, 


1; д 
Kaplan fone, 3880); Mrs. Evelyn Richman SAYS 


ham M. Bloch 
(June, 1965). pus 
BRONX 

Joseph A. Martinis (Aug. 17 

Korn (Dec. i А 

1961); 3 chos т ie Delage HU 
5 loway y 11, 1963); N. 

(June 18, 1964); Francis . 0 Bien (мау, toes), 


BROOKLYN 


509. Municipal Bldg.) 


chs (Rm. 
ohn R. Starkey (May, 1957); Charles Solomon 
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(July 18, 1957); Michael Potter (Jan. 7, 1958); 
Anthony E. Maglio (June, 1959); George 5. Rader 
(June, 1959); Albert D. Schanzer (Jan. 6, 1960); 
Matthew F. Fagan (May 23, 1961); Harry Serper 
(May 23, 1961); David L. Malbin (Dec., 1961); 
Vincent J. Ferreri (Jan. 22, 1962): A. Lawrence 
Acquavella (June, 1962); Louis S. Wallach (June, 


1963); Ludwig Glowa (June, 1963): Thomas H. 
Cullen, Jr. (May 21, 1864). 
QUEENS 
Paul Balsam (Dec., 1957); Thomas J. Gray 


(Aug. 3, 1959); James E. LoPiccolo (May 23, 1961); 
Corning G. McKennee (May 23, 1961); Anthony 
M. Livoti (Dec. 1961); Alexander Del Giorno 
(May 11, 1963); Thomas Fitzpatrick (May 23, 
1964); Peter M. Horn (Sept., 1965). 

RICHMOND 


Augustine B. Casey (Dec.. 1957): 


MUNICIPAL COURT 
(Blected for a term of 10 years, or to serve 


until December 31st of year they become 10, 
TS Justice, $19,000; Associate Justices, 
$17,00 


Secretary—Howard F. Tyson, 8 Reade St., New 
York 7. (The Central Record Room is located at 
238 William St., New York City 7.) 


MANHATTAN 


President Justice—Harry P. Еррів (1997). 

Associate Justices and Districts: 

181—6 Reade St. New York City 7. Thomas C. 
Chimera’ (1957); Robert V. Santangelo (1961); 
Arthur E. DePhillips (1964). 

2nd—10 Reade St., New York City 7. Joseph 
Raimo (1957); Max M. Meltzer (1958); Lester 
Lazarus (1959); Saul Price (1960)). 

3d—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Joseph 
B. Rafferty (1957); Joseph J. Mangan (1965); 
Ten M. McCarthy (1962); Charles J. Garrison 


4th—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Vin- 
cent DePaul Gannon (1957); Cornelius D. McNa- 
mara (1957); Henry Silverman (1959). 

5th—314 West 54:h St., New York City 19, Abram 
Goodman (1956); Benjamin Shalleck (1959); 
George Starke (1961). 

6th—170 East 12ist St., New York City 35. 
Eugene B. McAuliffe (1956); Francis J. McCaffrey 
(1961); Edward F. Hurley (1963). 

Tth—4417 West iolst St., New York City 31. 
Charles Marks (1957); Robert U. Molloy (1965); 
Nathaniel Sorkin (1965). 

8th—170 East 121st St., New York City 35. Mario 
G. DiPirro (1957); Joseph A. Boccia (1958). 

9th—10 Reade St. New York City T. Maxwell 
Shapiro (1960); Pelham St. George Bissell 3d 
(1961); Robert Morris (1963); Beatrice K. Cass 
(1964); Maurice Wahl (1964); Carroll Hayes (1965). 

l0th—447 West 1515& St., New York City 31. 
Herman C. Stoute (1960); Carson DeWitt Baker 


(1965). 
BRONX 


(1962); 
Charles A. Loreto (1965); 
?d—Washington Ave. and 162d St.. N. Y. 
James W. Donoghue (1957); Louis Bennett (1959 
Nathan A. Lashin (1961); Bertha Schwartz (1963). 


BROOKLYN 


151—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. S. Rey- 
mart Alter (1963); Louis G, Andreozzi (1965). 
2nd—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. Mil! 


ton 
M. Wecht (1965); Lewis S. Flagg, Jr. (1963). 


34—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, Abraham 
A. Berry (1959); Dominic 5. Rinaldi (1959). 
4th—363 Liberty Ave. Brooklyn 7. Murray T. 
Feiden Ve 
5th—4áth Ave. & 42d St., Brooklyn 32. Phillip 
Simon (1957); Vincent D. Damiani (1965). 
6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn 26. Charles H. 
Breitbart (1956); James W. Feely (1961); Murray 


H. Pearlman (1962). 
"Tth—363 Liberty Aye., Brooklyn 7. Harry P. 
Epplg (1857); Samuel D. Johnson A 
th—4th Ave. and 42d St., Brooklyn 32. Harold 
J. McLaughlin (1959). 
QUEENS 


1st—10-15 49th Ave., L, I. City 1. Mario J. 
Cariello (1961); Charles Vallone (1965). 

2d—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst 73, 
Meyer Tobias (1962). 

$d—69-02 64th St., Ridgewood (Bklyn. P.O.), 27. 
Angelo Graci (1964). 

4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35, Jenkin 
R. Hockert (1960); Daniel E. Fitzpatrick (1901). 

Sth—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and 
Qist Sts., Rockaway Beach 94; Abraham R. 
Margulies. 

6th—137-35 Northern Blvd., Flushing 54. David 


L, Dugan (1959). 
RICHMOND Й 
180—927 Castleton Ave. West New Brighton, 


S, I. 10. Vacancy, 7 
24—11 Targee St., Stapleton, S.I. 4. Frank D. 


Paulo (1964). 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 3 
(Presiding Justice, $21,000, Justices $19,500 each) 
Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (Oct., 1864). 


Justices—Ruth Warters (July, 1956); Patrick J: 
Fogarty (Oct. 1957); Louis Lorence (Oct. 1957): 
Juvenal Marchisio (Dec., s 1001 J. Lan- 


July, 1959); 


ford (Feb. 
тоа restive Wise Polier (Sept., 1965); 
R. Dudley (Oct., 1965). 3 


See Prope: 
135 Hast 


Director of Administration and 
Board of Justices—John F. Keenan. 
tion Officer—Clarence M. Leeds. Offices, 
22d Street, New York City 10. 


Children’s and Family Courts Divisions 


New York County—Children's Court; “Clerk, - 
David A. Supple, 137 East 22d St. Family Court; 
Clerk, Frank A. Marron, 135 East 22d St., New . 
York City 10. 

Kings County—Children's Court: Clerk, Louis 

if, 111 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. Family 
Court: Clerk, William F. Lindeman (acting), 283 
Adams St., Brooklyn 1. í 

Bronx County- Children's Court and Family 
court: Clerk, Benjamin Cooper. Children’s—1109 
Carroll Place. Family—1118 Grand Concourse. 
Both, Bronx 56, N. Y. 5 үз 

s Countv—Children's Court and Famil 
conve Clerk, Michael J. Kuhn, 105-34 Union Hal 
St., Jamaica 33. x 

ла County—Children’s Court and Family 
cont Clerk, Thomas J. Conway. 100 Richmond 
Terrace, St, George. Staten Island 1. р 


Special Censuses Taken Since August 1, 1955 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Special censuses were taken after April 


pages 266-282 with the year indicated. Additional censuses Since August 


1, 1950, at the request of the city or town; they are listed on 


1, 1955. 
1955 | 


1955 | 1950 1950 


Place | 1955 Place 
Alabama California 
Mountain Brook.| 10,937) 8,359 
Shefnleld 13.324 10.767 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith 56,312! 47,942 


PROVISIONAL ESTIMATE OF U. S. POPULATION OCTOBER, 


ted States including Armed Forces overseas 
mates released on Nov. 8, 1955 by the Bureau of the Census. This 


The total population of the 
on Oct. 1, 1955, according to es! 


figure represents an increase of 14,889,000, or 9.9% 


12| 16,316 


28,2 . 23,714| 20,683 
30.586 17.330 Morton Gro 11 3,926 
19,481| 15,278. 


11.083| 9,629 
Vas about 166,022,000 


since April 1, 1950, the date of the last census, 


and an increase of 2,811,000, or 1.7%," over the estimate for the corresponding month a year ago. 
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Floods, Tornadoes—Weather of 1955 


Floods, Tornadoes, Cause Record Damage—Weather of 1955 
Source: U. S. Weather Bureau, Weatherwise, United Press 
South wind or great heat in the summer fortelletn whirlwinds—Job, XXXVII, 9. 


In 1955 nature blasted man with some of the 
worst weather on record, There were heavy floods 
and big winds. The year opened with a continua- 
tion of the long drought that since 1952 had been 
pulverizing the southwestern plains. In March 
dust storms, with 40 mi. winds, raised soil from 
parts of Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Texas and whirled it toward the Mississippi 
valley. In mid-March the Ohio River overflowed, 
left thousands homeless and caused damage of 
about $13,000,000, But the water really hit the 
dust bowl in May, In 48 hrs., May 18-19, New 
Mexico reported 11.28 in. of rain in one area, 
Blacklake, N. M., had 22 in. of wet snow, and 
the Arkansas River overflowed. Some Texas 
towns had 15 in. of rain. Lightning hit a group 
of high school boys at Kingsville, Tex., killing 4. 


On May 25 the worst tornado ever to hit Kansas 
levelled Udall, 25 mi. southeast of Wichita, with 
hundreds of its 610 people casualties. Major 
whirlwinds also hit Tonkawa and Blackwell, Okla., 
levelling 12 blocks in the latter city. Total deaths 
for the area were estimated at 200. The Weather 
Bureau had spotted about 15 tornadoes developing 
in a 200-mi. area between Oklahoma City and 
Wichita, and the countryside was warned. 


HOT AND HOTTER 


On the first 7 days of August, official tempera- 
tures in New York were in the 90° range and 
often higher. Hottest days were Aug. 2 and 5, 
when U; S. Weather Bureau, Battery Place, 

„ reported 98° and 94°, LaGuardia Field reported 
100* for both days, as did the Meteorological 
Observatory in Central Park. But several low 
temperatures brought down the monthly average 
to around 78°, only 4° higher than normal. It was, 
however, the second month in a row to set a 
heat record with 19 days over 90° for the summer. 


The West Coast sensation was the heat in Los 
Angeles. The moderate temperature of 83* high 
to 59° low of Aug. 29 was changed to 101° and 10° 
by Sept. 1; on Sept. 2 it hit 110° and for 7 
days Los Angeles basked in temperatures running 
above 100%-and considerably more unofficially. 
This competed with the most consistent hot spot, 
Phoenix, Ariz., which can hit 100° for weeks 
in midsummer and had 5° above that a number 
of days in 1955. The surprise was possibly 
Chicago, which kept comfortably cool at 73° igh, 
55° low, while Omaha was frying at 103° on Sept. 
8. Chicago reached a high of 68° on the day 
Bismarck, N. D. went to 96*. 


Other cities that had a spate of 90° and over 
weather in 1955 included Denver, Tuscon, Salt 
Lake City, Savannah, Phoenix, Spekane, Fort 
Worth, Abilene, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Des 
Moines, San Antonio, Memphis and San Francisco. 


ROSTER OF HURRICANES 


Big winds are named for women. 
the French West Indies, went to sea, 
Brenda, July 21, 


Alice, in 
Jan. 2. 
brought heavy rains to Louisiana 
and Mississippi, Connie hit the Carolina coast 
Aug. 12, see below. Diane hit the same coast 
Aug. 1%, see below. Edith, Aug. 24, and Flora, 
Sept. 3, went off to sea. Gladys flooded. Mexico 
City Sept. 5. Hilda started east of Florida. Sept. 
12, caused heavy damage in Cuba and Tampico, 
Mex, Ione hit the North Carolina coast Sept. 19. 
Janet started Sept. 28, hit Mexico from Yucatan 
to Tampico, damaged Chetumal, isolated Vera- 
cruz, destroyed many fishing vilages, flooded 
Tampico. Deaths were estimated up to 500, 61 in 
British Honduras. 


ў AND THEN САМЕ CONNIE 


Hurricane Connie was the best-advertised storm 
when it was approaching the Atlantic coast off 
Cape Hatteras, М. С,, but its 135 mph winds 


lost stren Soon after they hit the Carolinas 
Aug. 12 and moved up by way of Maryland and 
_, into southeast Pennsylvania thence 


St to Erle, Lake Erie and Ontario, Canada. 
‚ Pa. winds were 55 mph. The 
mage n North Carolina and the 
it allocated $1,000,000 for relief at request 
е Governor, А 125-ft. sail 


Chesapeake Bay near Nur each, 


Md., drowning 14. Deaths reached 43, 11 in the 
New York metropolitan area. 


Precipitation records showed the effects of the 


hurricane. On Aug. 12 and 13, the U. 8. 
Weather Bureau, New York, reported 5.86 in. 
and 2.51 in. on the two days. The greatest fall in 


24 hrs. was 6.71 in. Aug. 11-12 there and 7.11 
in. at LaGuardia Field. 


RUIN IN NEW ENGLAND 


Huricane Diane, the next hurricane to hit the 
U. S. mainland in August, swept over North 
Carolina and Virginia, but lost much of its 
force in the New York City area Aug. 17. Heavy 
rain fell in Connecticut, northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, New York and New Jersey. 
South Carolina and Rhode Island were among 
6 states designated major disaster areas. Flood 
toll was 191 dead in the northeastern states as 
Waters receded» Aug. 20; resort areas in the 
Poconos reported 35 lost with the greatest tragedy 
at Camp Davis, near Analomink. 


A summary of death and damage caused by the 
disaster of Aug. 17-19 was published Oct. 30 by 
the Business and Defense Services Admin., Dept. 
of Commerce. Deaths: 179; seriously injured per- 
sons, 6,992; homes destroyed, 813; damage est. 
$457,674,044. Losses by states: Connecticut, $215 
245,004, of which $83,870,958 was industrial; 
Massachusetts, $110,412,808; Pennsylvania, $70,- 
206,700; New Jersey, $27,525,532; Rhode Island, 
$18,000,000; New York, $16,284,000. Loss of income 
and production and many emergency costs are 
not included. 


MILLIONS FOR RELIEF 


The American Red Cross alloted $2,000,000 for 
first aid and sent 300 workers. Its report, 10 
days after the hurricane, showed 49,441 families 
had suffered loss, of which number 31,193 were 
in Connecticut, 8,211 in Pennsylvania, 5,109 in 
Massachusetts, 2,206 in New Jersey, 1,362 in Rhode 
Island and 1,360 in New York. Homes destroyed 
were 1,314; badly damaged, 4,905; partly damaged 
15,251. Deaths reached 143 and injuries 5,909. The 
Red Cross had 104 shelters and fed 17,672 the 
first days. The Salvation Army shipped supplies 
and workers, as did other welfare organizations. 


The Red Cross increased its request for contri- 
butions to $10,000,000. It received $175,000 from 
Ford Foundation, $100,000 each from General 
Motors Corp., National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and John A. Hartford Foundation. The 
legislature of Massachusetts financed flood relief 
with a bond issue for $55,000,000. Connecticut 
halted use of $35,000,000 for state construction 
to conserve credit for flood aid. President Eisen- 
hower authorized transfer of $100,000,000 Corps 
of Engineers money to a fund to restore public 
facilities. By executive order Aug. 25 he authorized 
nearly. $1,000,000,000 in Office of Defense 
Mobilization loans to aid damaged defense plants. 
Federal Housing Authority permitted postpone- 
ment of mortgage payments on FHA homes at 
discretion of lenders. It approved full insurance 
on new homes costing up to $7,000 and repairs 
up to $2,500, and 44-year loans for rebuilding 
public works. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency opened unoccupied Federally-owned 
houses. The Dept. of Commerce made 500,000 
items of machinery available by lease, chiefly 
to shoe factories. The Corps of Engineers, USA, 
brought. portable bridges, generators, water 
purifying systems, cots and blankets, and lent 
the New Haven Railroad 20 Diesels for 4 months 
e 1 1 аси pne authorized $200,000 
worth of supplies an ael Trujill 
president, donated $100,000. Hiss former 


In October New England once more 
a major drenching, with 34 fatalities, 
i ReneS flooded 48 Connecticut 

ad barely recovered from the A; 
Danbury, Conn., had 11.32 in, ied 


service for days. 
were inundated; 
from th: 


d in Pennsyl 
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CHRONOLOGY . 
Dec. 1, 1954, to Dec. 1, 1955 


Classified by Months Under д 
WASHINGTON—FOREIGN—UNITED NATIONS—GENERAL EVENTS 


December—1954 
WASHINGTON 


Dec. 2—8Senate voted 67 to 22 to condemn Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) for contempt of 
à Senate elections subcommittee that investigated 
his financial affairs, for abuse of its members 
and for his insults to the Senate during censure 
proceedings. (For condemnation, Republicans 22; 
Democrats 44; Independent 1. Against, Repub- 
licans 22; Democrats 0.) Proposal to censure Sen. 
McCarthy for denouncing Brig. Gen. Ralph W. 
Zwicker as unfit to wear his uniform was de- 
feated by parliamentary procedure, which avoided 
& direct vote by substituting the condemnation 
of Sen. McCarthy's conduct during hearings. 

Sen. McCarthy differed with President Eisen- 
hower, Dec. 7, criticizing the President for his 
“tolerance” of the Chinese Communists, who 
were holding American airmen and for congratu- 
lating Sens. A. V. Watkins (R.-Utah) and Ralph E. 
Flanders (R. ) who had urged censure of 
Sen. McCarthy. . . . U. S. and Nationalist China 
signed a mutual defense treaty. Both nations 
promised to preserve the peace and security of the 
Far East and to act, within constitutional proc- 
esses, to meet ''the common danger" in the 
event either was attacked. China ratified the 
treaty Jan. 14, 1955; U. S. Senate approved 64 
to 6, Feb. 9. 

Dec. 11—Joseph M. Dodge, former Dir. of the 
Bureau of the Budget, was designated head of 
the Council of Foreign Economic Policies by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The new Cabinet-level agency 
was to develop economic policies and coordinate 
foreign aid. 


New Reserve Program 


Dec. 17—Secy. of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
proposed a new military reserve program to train 


annually 100,000 young men, who, after 6 mos. 
would revert to reserve status for 914 yrs. Plan 
would provide a trained reserve of 5,000,000 men 
by 1959, at a yearly cost of $1 billion. On Dec. 
20, Secy. Wilson reported new reductions in the 
strength of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 
New cuts would reduce the military from 3,218,000 . 
men to 2,815,000 by June 30, 1956. Air Force was 
to be increased from 961,000 to 975,000 by 1956. 

In a letter to Secy. Wilson, Jan. 5, President 
Eisenhower called for a cut in the Armed Forces, 
put to a lesser degree than Wilson had proposed. 
The President called for a force of 3,000,000 
by June 30, 1955, and of 2,850,000 by June 30, 
1956. President Eisenhower sought attainment of 
Wilson’s Air Force figures by mid-1955. 


Inquiry on Foundations 


Dec. 19—House Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Tax-Exempt Foundations, Rep. B. Carroll 
Reece (R.-Tenn.), ch., in a majority report, 
alleged some tax-exempt “public” foundations 
allowed their funds to be distributed to causes 
detrimental to the American system. Democratic 
minority rejected the majority opinion. Dean 
Rusk of the Rockefeller Foundation and H. Rowan 
Gaither, Jr.,.of the Ford Foundation and others - 
called the committee findings false and charged 
the committee had failed to include in its re- 
port answers by foundations to charges made by 
the committee. Rep. Reece was criticized for end- 
ing public hearings before the foundations pre- 
sented their case. . . Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, Sen. Homer E. Capehart (R.- 
Ind.), ch., reported that ‘‘maladministration” in 
the Federal Housing Administration was respon- 
sible for millions of dollars in “windfall” housing 
profits. Builders were charged with misrepre~ 
senting to Congress, 1942 to 1950, the existence 
of wrongdoing” in the apartment building pro- 

S 


Hammarskjold and Chou En-lai 


U.N. General Assembly, 47 to 5 (Com- 
munist bloc), condemned the People's Re- 
public-of China (Communst) Dec. 10, for 
the "trial and conviction of prisoners of 
war illegally detained” after Sept. 25, 
1953, the date set by the Korean armistice 
for the release of prisoners. Resolution 
called on Secy, Gen. Dag Hammarskjold 
to continue efforts to obtain the release of 
11 American airmen convicted of espion- 
age by a Communist military tribunal and 
of other U.N. personnel still in the hands 
of the Chinese Communists. Peiping radio 
said Dec. 13 that the U.N. had no right 
to interfere in the sentencing. 

Proposal by gun ie to meet in 
Peiping, with Chou En-lai, premier of 
Communist China, to discuss the impris- 
onment of the 11 Americans was accepted 
by Chou En-lai, Dec. 17. Hammarskjold 
arrived in Peiping, Jan. 5. Formal parleys 
with Chou En-lai began Jan. 6, ended Jan. 
10. Joint communique said discussions had 
been pertinent to the relaxation of world 
tension." Hammarskjold and Chou En-lai 
hoped to continue the contact established 
in the “useful” meetings. While Hammar- 
Skjold's visit concerned the prisoner issue 

rimarily, the two presumably discussed 
ах admission of Communist China to the 
98 5 Hammarskjold returned to New 
Cone Jan. 13, and conferred with Henry 
T SEE Lodge, Jr. U. S. representative to 

e U.N. Lodge later said he was confi- 
dent the airmen "would be released. 

d Hammarskjold said Jan. 14, that “no 

deals of any kind” had been made regard- 

1101 the imprisoned airmen and no connec- 

ions between the prioner question and 
ad been suggested b; 

ur er side. He declared that a lessening 

tension between the U. S. and Commu- 


Discuss Release of U.S. Airmen 


nist China might aid in bringing about the 
release of the 11 airmen. Sen. iliam F. 
Knowland (R.-Calit.), Senate minority 
leader, said Jan. 17, that U.N. efforts to 
free the Americans had failed. He warned 
that appeasement of Communist China 
might follow, asserting Hammarskjold fa- 
vored admission of Communist China into 
the U.N. According to Sen. Knowland, 800 
American servicemen were missing since 
becoming prisoners in Korea and 28 
American civilians were imprisoned. If 
the U.N. appeased Russia through a Far 
Eastern Munich" by allowing Communist 
China to join the U:N., he foresaw greater 
demands by the Communists. : 
Hammarskjold, meeting with Secy. of 
Jan. 19, said he hoped it 
would be possible to have the airmen rez 
leased if there was "restraint on all sides. 
Secy. Dulles said President Eisenhower 


of the U.N. "for the time being,“ CEU 


in China, according to a Hammarskjold 
21. Among relatives of 17 


August. - 


90 
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gram carried on with the assistance of the FHA. 
Committee made no specific recommendations. 

Dec. 21—Secy. of State Dulles, after attending 
NATO Council meetings in Paris, reported that 
tactical nuclear weapons presumably would be 
used in the event Western Europe was attacked. 

Dec. 23—Federal Court of Appeals in Washing- 
ion upheld, 2 to 1, the constitutionality of the 
1950 Subversive Activities Control Act. Commu- 
nist party had taken the case to court after the 
Subversive Activities Control Board ordered the 
party to register with the Attorney General. De- 
cision was the first on the constitutionality of the 
law known as the McCarran Act. 


FOREIGN 
Dec. 2—Economic conference in Petropolis, 
Brazil, ended with the 21 American republics 
adopting resolutions on raw materials, transpor- 
tation, technieal cooperation and ways of at- 
tracting foreign capital. U. S. voted with other 
nations for a study of coffee price fluctuations. 
U. S. agreed to seek from Congress tax exemptions 
for corporations in foreign countries but ab- 
stained from voting on а controversial proposal 
for a study of the formation of an inter-American 
bank or fund based on each nation’s gold re- 

serves and foreign exchange. 


Yoshida Resigns 


Dec. 7—Shigeru Yoshida, premier of Japan, and 
his entire cabinet resigned. He was dissuaded by 
his Liberal party from dissolving the lower house 
of the Diet (parliament) and seeking new elec- 
tions, Diet, Dec. 9, chose Ichiro Hatoyama, con- 
servative Democrat, to be premier until elections 
were held in the spring of 1955. 

Dec. 15—The Netherlands ratified statutes grant- 
ing self-rule to the Dutch Antilles and Surinam. 
Control over foreign policy and defense was re- 
tained by the Netherlands. 

Dec. 21—A treaty associating Britain with the 
6-nation European Coal and Steel Community 
for 50 yrs. was signed in London. Britain and 
the Community were to try to eliminate restric- 
tions on coal and steel between their areas, but 
poth signatories retained independent eontrol of 
their areas. 8 

Dec. 23—Pres. Tito of Yugoslavia, visiting India, 
agreed with Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
in rejecting the idea that nations shunning the 
East-West conflict should form а third force" 
in the world. Both stated that “peaceful co- 
1 was the key to the survival of civiliza- 

on. 

France Approves German Arming 

Dec, 24—French Natl. Assembly, 280 to 259, re- 
fused to ratify an agreement to join Western 
European Union, which would include West 
Germany and Italy in a European defensive 


group, German sovereignty was approved 380 
180, and the Saar accord between France and 
West Germany by 368 to 145. On Dec. 28, the 
Assembly, 289 to 251, ratified a protocol inviting 
West Germany to join NATO, and on Dec. 30, 
approved the Western European Union and West 
German rearmament, 287 to 260. 

Dec. 29—Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia signed 
agreements with France giving the 3 Indo-Chinese 
states economic independence and virtually end- 
ing foreign control. The states granted each other 
freedom of navigation on the Mekong River. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Dec. 4—General Assembly unanimously adopted 
a resolution backing President Eisenhower's pro- 
gram for the peaceful use of atomic energy and in- 
viting members of U.N. and its agencies to par- 
ticipate in a conference. Soviet Union voted for 
the resolution: 

Dec. 10—General Assembly, 47 to 5 (Commu- 
nist bloc), condemned the People’s Republic of 
China (Communist) for the ''trial and conviction 
of prisoners of war illegally detained” after Sept. 
25, 1953, the date set by the Korean armistice for 
the release of prisoners. Resolution called on 
Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold to continue efforts 
to obtain the release of 11 American airmen con- 
victed of espionage by a Communist military tri- 
bunal and of other U.N. personnel still in the 
hands of the Chinese Communists. Peiping radio 
said Dec. 13, that U.N. had no right to interfere. 

Dec. 11—The General Assembly voted to recom- 
mend all-Korea elections to unite North and South 
Korea under one government, Vote was 50 to 5, 
Soviet bloc opposed. 

Dec. 14—About 5,000 demonstrators attempting 
to reach the U. S. embassy in Athens, Greece, 
to protest U. S. refusal to back a Greek move 
in the U.N. to free Cyprus from British rule, 
clashed with police. Injured numbered 75. Polit- 
ical and Security Committee of the General 
Assembly, Dec. 15, adopted a compromise reso- 
lution 49 to 0, to defer consideration of the 
Cyprus issue at the current session of the 
General Assembly. 

Dec. 17—Ninth General Assembly adjourned after 
12 days of sessions, to meet again at the 10th an- 
niversary observance of U.N. in San Francisco 
June 20. One of its final acts was to vote down а 
resolution brought by the Soviet Union condemning 
the U. S. for aggression against Communist China 
and violation of the freedom of the seas in the 
China Sea by the "th U. S. Fleet. 

The General Assembly approved, 52 to 5 (Soviet 
bloc opposed) payment of $179,420 indemnity to 11 
U. S. citizens removed by the Secretariat because 
they took refuge in the 5th and other amendments 
when asked about communist ties by House in- 
vestigating committees. The U. S. agreed to pay- 


President Calls for Democratic 


In his State of the Union message to the 
84th Congress, Jan. 6, President Eisen- 
hower called for cooperation between the 
Republican executive and the Democratic 
Congress to aid peace and prosperity 
and to prevent “indecision approaching 
futility." 

Acknowledging progress made in 1954 
in foreign affairs, he pointed out that in- 
Greasing Russian military power made the 

eace insecure. The President asked for 
"unhesitating cooperation" among the 
branches of the Government, declaring 
the U.S. could not carry on "politics as 
usual." Both parties were on trial before 
ihe American people, he said, and, in the 
quest for peace and freedom “we who 
hold positions of public trust must 
subordinate to the general good our parti- 
san, our personal pride and rejudice." He 
believed the state of the nation was good 
=the transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy having been largely 
completed. E 

CU 7 ni 8 5 fequens 0; ше 
83rd Co S ai were introduce 
the President, but 3 new programs 1 


Program to supplement an extended 
‘law, the beginning of a Federal pro- 


PEDE SE creation of a reserve train- 


Cooperation, Opposes Tax Cuts 


gram to meet the shortage of classrooms 
in public schools, and an increase in the 
Federal minimum wage from 75c to 90c 
an hr. He opposed any further tax reduc- 
tions during 1955, but hoped additional 
cuts would be possible by 1956. 
Proposals reintroduced included a Fed- 
eral health reinsurance program; amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act; lowering 
the voting age to 18; approval of statehood 
for Hawaii with later action on Alaska; 
authorization for 35,000 public housing 
units in each of the next 2 fiscal years; 
reduction of certain tariff barriers; pro- 
grams for highways, water resources, 
drought aid and public works; and con- 
tinuation of technical aid for under- 
developed nations, the Defense Production 
Act and the Small Business Act. 
. The President advocated an increase 
in individual pay rates of Federal work- 
ers and based increases for postal clerks 
on а rise in postal rates. He advocated 
Federal health insurance on a contribu- 
tory, basis for Federal employees and 
amilies, on group insurance methods and 
purchased from private facilities. A rise 
in Salaries of members of Congress and 
mensuate with their heavy responsion: 
nens eir heavy с 
ties" was also recommended. vss 
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the General Assembly had approved 
establishment of a board of 18 nations to study 
judicial review of U.N. tribunal decisions, and 
providing a special indemnity fund of $250,000. 
The vote was 36 to 5, Soviet bloc opposed. 


ment after 


GENERAL 
Dec. 3—Anti-trust suit against E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours Cò., General Motors Corp., U. 8. 


Rubber Co. and members of the DuPont family, 
accused of curtailing competition by holdings in 
these companies, was dismissed by Federal Judge 
Walter J, LaBuy, Chicago, on ground Govt. had 
not proved its charges. . Natl. Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., represent- 
ing 30 Protestant and Xastern Orthodox church 
bodies with a membership of over 35,000,000, 
ended its week-long biennial General Assembly 
in Boston. Assembly said the U. S. was ready for 
a "great spiritual awakening and revival." Oppo- 
sition of Christianity to communism was reaffirmed 
and the Assembly called on churches to end segre- 


4—In New Orleans, Paul M. Butler, 
Indiana lawyer, was elected ch. of the Demo- 
cratic Natl. Committee, to replace Stephen A. 


Mitchell of Illinois, who retired Jan. 1, 1955. 
U.S. S. Forrestal Launched 


Dec. 11—U.S.S. Forrestal, world's largest war 
ship, was launched at Newport News, Va. The 
59,650-ton aircraft carrier has а flight deck 1,036 
ft, by 252 ft., making it the longest and widest 
vessel afloat, too wide for the Panama Canal. 
The Forrestal will have a speed of over 30 knots 
and carry atom bombers and guided missiles, Esti- 
mated total cost was $200,000,000. 

Dec. 14—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Jack Koslow, 18, 
and Melvin Mittman, 17, were convicted of mur- 
dering Willard Menter, 34-yr.-old factory worker. 
Jerome Lieberman, 17, another defendant, was 
acquitted Dec. 9, and the case against Robert 
‚ Trachtenberg, 15, who testified for the prosecu- 
tion, was severed Nov. 22. Trachtenberg was 
committed Jan. 18, 1955, to a youth institution 
for an indefinite period. Mittman and Koslow 
were sentenced to life imprisonment Jan. 24. 
Parole was ruled out. 


Sheppard Convicted 


Dec. 21—Dr. Samuel H. Sheppard, osteopath, 
on trial in Cleveland, O., for the July 4, 1954. 
murder of his wife, Marilyn, was convicted of 
murder in the second degree. Sheppard was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. Requests for а new 
trial were denied May 9, 1955. Sheppard's moth- 
er, Ethel Sheppard, 62, committed suicide дап. 
", 1955, leaving a note saying she could mot 
manage without her husband, Dr. Richard A. 
Sheppard, ill in a hospital. The elder Sheppard 
died Jan. 18. 
А Dee. 31—A Liberian tanker struck the El Firdan 
puse over the Suez Canal, near Ismailia, knock- 
ШЕ e 350-ton section into the waterway and 
Шен it for 3 days. Accident held up about 
0 ships and caused the rerouting of 300 others. 
DR The 1953 conviction of Minot F. Jelke 
112 New York on vice charges was reversed by 
the New York State Court of Appeals because 
Ае Francis L. Valente had barred the 
15 iq and the press from the court room. New 
а was ordered; it opened in New York, Mar. 
55 955. Jelke was convicted Mar. 31 on 2 counts 
Ў compulsory prostitution, and was sentenced 
pr. 28, to 2 to 3 yrs. in prison. 


P Disasters 
rliner hit a mountain peak near Luani 

g Pra- 
bang, Laos, Dec. 4, killing 26 aboard. . . . Torna- 


does struck western Geor 

gia and eastern Ala- 
eb Dec. 6, killing 1, injuring 47. . ... Indian 
10 пеле radio reported 64 miners died Dec. 
Wals a coal mine cave-in at Parasia, central 
DAMM Italian Airlines DC-6B transport from 
Ta Den ые near shore in Jamaica Bay, N. Y., 
vu TA after failing to make an instrument land- 
"Wild New York International Airport, Idle- 
: du ons; N: Y., during a rainstorm. Of 32 
Gregor 6 died. . . . Earthquake in southern 
Я and northern California, Dec. 21, killed 
20 l $1,000,000 damage. DC-3 with 
fe 15 5 including 23 soldiers, crash-landed in 
ie Penn. 5 River, 15 mi. from Pittsburgh, 
Airways ес. 22. Ten died. . British Overseas 
ich Stratocruiser, London to New York, 
TO D and burned at Prestwick Airport, Scot- 

€-119 A 25, killing 28 of 36 aboard. . , 
. aboard, crashed during a violent storm 


USAF 


near Guntersville, Ala., Dec. 29, killing 9 men. 
Nineteen other persons died as snow and sleet 
blanketed the Southwest. Toll reached 57, Dec. 
30, when the Midwest and New England were - 
hit by snowstorms. ` 


January—1955 
WASHINGTON 


Jan. 1—By proclamation and executive order, 
President Eisenhower designated Jan. 31, as the 
date wartime benefits granted to veterans during 
the Korean war were to end. President, Feb. 15, 
signed a law continuing G.I. 
for those who entered military before Feb, 1. 

Jan. 2— Joseph M. Swing, Commissioner of 
migration and Naturalization, reported 
Attorney General that 5,261 criminals’ and 184 
subversives had been deported from the 0:5, be. 
tween 1950 and 1954. In 1954, 266,788 illegal 
Mexican immigrants had been rounded up, and - 
66,643 aliens had been naturalized. 


Russians in U.S. Restricted 


Jan. 3—State Dept. put 27% of the U.S. out of © 
bounds to Soviet citizens, in a retaliatory move 
against travel restrictions on U.S. citizens in 
USSR. Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Delaware were closed entirely to the Russians. 
About 400 Soviet 
mately 50 U.N. members and those who enter the 
U.S. temporarily were exempt. a 

Jan. 4—U.S. agreed to pay Japan $2,000,000 for 
damages resulting from atomic tests in the Mar- 
shall Islands in March, 1954. The 22 Japanese 
fishermen injured and the family of one who died 
from contact with radioactive ash were to share 
inthe award. Fishing interests that. suffered losses 
from contaminated fish also were to be compen- |. 
sated. . , Federal Reserve Board increased the 
margin requirement for stock purchases from 50% . 


1m- 


to 60%, effective Jan. 5. [It raised margins 
to 70% Apr. 25.] This was met with disap- 


proval by Keith Funston, pres., New York Stock 
Exchange, who said money borrowed for margin 
purchases totalled $2.2 billion in November, 1954— ~ 
under 1.4% of the market value of all stocks 
listed. Joseph 5, Petersen, Jr., former em- 
ployee of the Natl. Security Agency, was sen- 
tenced in Alexandria, Va., to 7 yrs. in prison for 
taking secret documents from the files of the 
agency. Petersen had pleaded guilty. p 
Jan. 5—The 84th Congress, Ist Session, convened, 
Rep. Sam Rayburn (D.-Tex.), after taking the 
oath as Speaker of the House for the 7th time, 
asserted that President Kisenhower's program 
would be examined non-politically. He was ac- 
claimed for calling for harmony on foreign policy. 
. . Wolf Ladejinsky, removed from his post in 
"Tokyo as agricultural attache in December, 1954, 
by Secy. of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson on Sè- 
curity grounds, was cleared as а security risk. 
See also page 107. . . . President, Eisenhower said 
Jan. 19, that a special unit of the Justice Dept. 
had been ordered to act as mediator between 
Government agencies in differences of opinion. 


_ Zwicker Cleared in Peress Case 


Jan. 7—Detense Dept. announced Dr. Irving 
Peress, former major and Army dentist, 
honorably discharged by Lt. 
deputy chief of staff, and 
counselor. Discharge had 
Ralph W. Zwicker Oct. 


to major Oct. 23, 1953 by Adjutant General, who 
was unaware of any charge, 85 part of automatic 
correction of rank of, medical men improperly made 
captains under the draft act. Discharge was set 
for Feb. 2, 1954, When Sen. McCarthy's demand 
for court martial reached Pentagon Feb. 1 Weible 
and Adams saw no evidence of subversive activities 
and decided to get Peress out of the service as 
expeditiously as possible." See also pp. 97-98. 

Jan. 9—Lewis L. Strauss, Ch., AEC, in line with 
Government plan to Bid private industry in the 
development and operation of atomic power plants, 
called for private proposals by Apr. 1, on the 
ope О сор, 

Jan. resident Eisenhower called on Con- 
gress to extend for 3 yrs. the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act authority to cut tariffs below 
current limits in return for trade concessions by 
foreign countries. He also asked for tax conces- 
sions on foreign earnings of U.S. firms, further 
simplifications of customs procedure and increas- 
ing from $500 to $1,000 the duty-free allowances 
of travelers returning from abroad. 


citizens were affected; approxi- + 


M 


education benents 


to e 
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Jan. 11— President's advisory committee on high- 
ways, headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, recom- 
mended a Federal, state and local highway pro- 
gram to be realized in 10 yrs., with provisions for 
traffic needs 20 to 30 yrs. hence. Cost of program 
was estimated at $101 billion—about $25. billion 
above expenditures planned by the Government. 
The additional money would be raised by the sale 
of bonds issued by a Federal Highway Corp. . 
Russia's possession of the hydrogen bomb lessened 
the time the free world has to find a way of 
getting along with the Soviet Union, according to 
Lewis L. Strauss, AEC ch. On the bright side, he 
said, were President Eisenhower's atoms for peace 
program, the progress and superiority of the U. S. 
in the atomic weapons field, development of elec- 
trie power from nuclear materials, liberalized 
Atomic Energy Act, medical advances through 
atomic radiation and the goodwill of the free 


world. “Massive Retaliation” 


Jan. 12—Secy..of State Dulles, in an address in 
New York, said the President and the National 
Security Council had taken а basic decision “to 
depend primarily upon a great capacity to re- 
taliate instantly by means and at places of our 
choosing." This became known as ‘massive re- 
taliation’’ and incurred criticism as alarming the 
allies. On Mar. 15 Secy. Dulles modified the state- 
ment, saying small nuclear weapons could pinpoint 
their attacks. 

President Urges Draft Extension 


Jan. 13—In a message to Congress on military 
manpower, the President proposed continuance of 
the present selective service system for another 
4 yrs. after it expired June 30, 1955. Draftees 
would be required to serve 24 mos. on active duty 
and then be released into the inactive reserve or 
to serve 6 mos. active duty followed by 92 yrs. 
in the active reserve. Draft ages would remain 
at 18% and 19. He called for an aggregate pay 
rise of approximately 6.7% plus other benefits. 
The President also emphasized the cost of train- 
ing—$3,200 for a private's basic training, plus 
$2,000 to $5,000 for training in technical skills, 
and $120,000 to train a jet pilot. 

Budget Proposals 


Jan. 17—Ргеѕійепі Eisenhower, in his budget 
message to Congress, estimated Government ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1956, beginning July 1, at 
$62.41 billion, with receipts set at $60 billion, 
leaving a deficit of $2.41 billion. He said the 
estimate took into account the maintenance of an 
“insecure peace." In view of the expected deficit, 
he called for cancellation of the $3 billion reduction 
in corporation and excise taxes. 

Approximately $34 billion was proposed for 
national defense—$15.6 billion for the Air Force, 
$9.7 billion for the Navy and $8.85 billion for the 
Army, For atomic energy programs the President 
asked $2 billion, for foreign military aid $4.7 
billlon and for strategic materials $783,000,000. 

Senate Reforms Procedure 

Jan. 18—Senate Permanent Investigations sub- 
committee eased its rules to provide more protec- 
tion for witnesses. Sen. John L. McClellan (D.- 
Ark.), who replaced Sen. Jos. R, McCarthy (R.- 
Wis.) as ch., also reported an end to former prac- 
tices, including one-man committee meetings, 
issuance of public summations of testimony given 
in secret, making transcripts difficult for witnesses 
to obtain, holding surprise hearings away from 
Washington, interrogation of witnesses by other 
than committee members or authorized agents, 
appointments to key committee jobs without ap~ 
proval by the minority, preventing witnesses from 
filing statements in advance, issuance of secret 


testimony with accusations against persons unable 
to defend themselves, and permitting criticism of 
individuals who were given no chance to reply. 


. _ original indic! 
vix , Washing! 

^ -Atty. Gen. Brownell 
$ unlikely to succeed. 


cution 


Secy. of Defense Charles E. Wilson, testifying 
before the House Ways and Means Committee in 
support of the President's request for a 3-yr. ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
urged incréased trade with Communist nations. 
He believed trade in ‘‘carefully screened nonstra- 
tegic items'' might eventually promote basic un- 
derstandings that would contribute to world peace. 
Pres, Eisenhower said, Jan. 19, that Wilson's 
statement did not carry his approval. 

Jan. 19—Mrs. Annie Lee Moss, suspended twice 
from her clerical job with the Army after hearings 
by the Senate Permanent Investigations subcom- 
mittee, Sen, Jos. R. McCarthy, ch., was restored 
to an Army job but transferred from the Pentagon 
by Secy. of Defense Wilson, as not actually sub- 
versive or disloyal.” 

Jan. 20—In his annual Economic Report to 
Congress, the President forecast a long-term ex- 
pansion of economy, with a high and satisfactory 
level of employment and production“ in 1955. He 
opposed any tax reduction in 1955, but hoped for 
“modest’’ reductions in 1956. 

Ridgway vs. Army Cut 

Jan. 31—Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Army Chief. 
of Staff, testified before the House Armed Services 
Committee that President Eisenhower's plan to cut 
Army ground forces ''jeopardizes'" the safety and 
security of the U.S. Secy. of the Army Robert T 
Stevens, however, backed the proposed 140,000- 
man reduction by 1956. President said Feb. 2, 
that the military manpower cuts were correct on 
а long-term basis, according to his best judgment. 
He said he had the top responsibility to make 
recommendations to Congress.. . . In an affidavit 
filed in New York, Harvey Matusow, former Com- 
munist, declared he, as a Government witness, 
had lied at Communist trials and Congressional 
hearings. He said Roy M. Cohn, then an asst. 
US. attorney, had helped him create false testi- 
mony for the New York trial of 13 Communist 
leaders. Cohn called the affidavit a ‘Communist 
maneuver,” saying he was in Spain when Matusow 
testified. Matusow was sentenced in El Paso, Tex., 
Mar. 16, to 3 yrs. in prison for contempt of court. 
He was cited for obstructing justice and ‘‘schem- 
ing" to set aside a conviction obtained earlier, 
partly because of his testimony. In New York, 
Apr. 22, 2 secondary Communist leaders convicted 
on his testimony were granted a new trial. 


FOREIGN 


Jan. 2—Jose Antonio Remon, 46, pres, of Pana- 
ma, was slain by assassins at the Juan Franco 
race track in Panama. Two others were killed 
and 3 were wounded by the blast of machine-gun 
fire. Jose Ramon Guizado, first vice pres., suc- 
ceeded but was deposed by the Natl. Assembly and 
ordered held for plotting the murder of Remon. 
Second vice pres. Ricardo Arias Espinosa was 
sworn in as pres. Assembly acted after Ruben 
Miro, prominent lawyer, confessed plotting and 
carrying out the assassination alone. Miro, who 
said the attack was made with Guizado’s knowl- 
edge, asserted he had been offered an important 
government post for slaying Remon, Pres. Espinosa 
doubted Guizado had taken an active part in the 
plot. A commission to study charges against Guiz- 
ado was set up Jan. 17 and recommended that 
Guizado be brought to trial, Trial opened Mar. 21, 
and on Mar. 29, Guizado was convicted of com- 
plicity and given a 6 yr. 8 mos. prison term. 

Jan. 8—In Berlin, the Soviet Union freed two 
Americans—John H. Noble of Detroit, a civilian 
arrested in Dresden in 1945, and Pvt. William J. 
Marchuk of Norristown, Penn., taken prisoner in 
Berlin in 1949. Marchuk was charged with inform- 
ing. Pvt. William A, Verdine was released Jan. 
Ж e T Eas 

an. aq enacted measures ending the Com- 

munist party's drive for political power and forc- 

BINA LASS 1 Union recalled its 
raq. Iraq suspended 

relations with Russia, Noy. 6, 1954, Sonano 

Jan. 10—West German Refugee Ministry re- 
ported that 184,198 persons had left East Germany 
for the Western sector in 1954. Ministry also said 
&bout 7,000 persons were leaving West Germany 
each month to settle in the Soviet zone 
Hoe unes e MUERE H 
tions were held in Moscow. . 


Short Costa Rican Revolt 


Jan. 11—An airborne armed force of 
rebels seized Villa Quesada, Costa Ric, and od 


dislodged by loyal Costa Rican forces the next 
day. Pres. Jose Figueres of Costa Rica, asserting 
the men had come from Nicaragua, accused Nica~ 
ragua of an act of aggression and asked the 
Council of the Organization of American States 
for military aid. Pres, Anastasio Somoza of Nica- 
ragua denied the rebels had come from his coun- 
try. OAS invoked the 1947 Rio de Janiero defense 
] treaty and set up a 5-nation investigating com- 
y mittee. U.S., authorized by the OAS, sent 4 
F-51 Mustang fighter planes to Costa Rica, Jan. 
16. Planes, costing $50,000 each, reportedly were 
sold to Costa Rica for a token payment of $1 each. 
Rebel domination of the air with a fighter, 2 
trainers and a transport ended almost immediately, 
© OAS committee reported, Feb. 17, that the 
rebels were mostly Costa Ricans who had been 
based in Nicaragua. It called for conciliation of 
disputes btween the 2 countries and greater con- 
trol by the OAS over arms traffic in the Western 
1 Hemisphere. OAS Council in Washington, Feb. 
] 24, asked both nations to set up & peace com- 
t mission to settle any future disputes and called 
ч on each nation to bar its territory from rebels 
j seeking to attack the other country. Presidents 
] of both nations assured Vice Pres. Nixon, on a 
tour of Caribbean countries, that they would 
work to ease tensions. 

Jan. 14—Premier Oscar Torp of Norway and his 
* Labor government resigned. The premier retired 
z After 25 yrs. in government service. 


Adenauer, Mendes-France Meet 


Jan. 14—Talks between Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer of West Germany and Premier Pierre Men- 
des-France, meeting in Baden-Baden, Germany, 
resulted in closer ties. Both agreed to meet obli- 
gations for the maintenance and strengthening of 
peace and to continue efforts with other free 
nations to ease tensions between East and West. 
They discussed measures to implement the Saar 
agreement signed Oct. 23, 1954, including prepara- 
tions for a plebiscite. An international com- 
mission presumably would supervise the plebiscite. 
Disputes over the Saar statute and the functions 
of а Saar commissioner to be appointed by the 
Council of the Western European Union were to 
be handled within the framework of the Union. 
They agreed to seek a British-U.S. guarantee for 
the statute. Economic terms also were discussed. 
Details were worked out on a current 6-mos. 
trade agreement calling for increased agricultural 
exports from France to West Germany. A long- 
term agreement was under study. Arms standard- 
ization also was agreed upon. 
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Jan. 20—Uprising in Guatemala was suppressed. 
About 10 persons were killed in an attack on 9 
military base in Guatemala City. Over 100 were 
arrested. State of siege was proclaimed through- 
out the country, Pres. Carlos Castillo Armas 
asserted Communist-inspired elements had been 
aided by military groups connected with the gov- 
ernment of Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, ousted June, 
1954. . . . U.S., France and Vietnam agreed to 
reorganize the Vietnamese army on a basis of 
100,000 regulars and 150,000 reserves. 0,5, was to 
train troops under the direction of Gen. Paul Ely, 
French comdr. in Indo-China. 4 

Jan. 24— Premier Ichiro Hatoyama dissolved the 
lower house of Japan’s Diet (parliament) and 
ordered elections held in late February. Hato- 
yama, in office 1% mos., had pledged an election 
in return for Socialist aid in electing him premier. 

Panama Canal Treaty 

Jan. 25—Panama and the U.S. signed a пеу 8 
treaty on the Canal Zone, increasing the yearly 
payment to Panama from $430,000 to $1,930,000, 
and returning to Panama certain land areas valued — 
at over $20,000,000. See Panama Canal, page 198. 
Supreme Soviet formally ended state of war 
with Germany, reserving rights and obligations 
under the Potsdam-Yalta agreements. en 

Jan. 28—Two Mau Mau leaders surrendered fol- 
lowing an amnesty offer by the British. Gen. Біг 
George Erskine, British East Africa comdr., re- 
ported that 7,811 Mau Mau had been killed, 1,198 
captured and 828 had surrendered during the 2 
mo. emergency in Kenya. Thirty 19 


Europeans, 
Asians and 1,316 African civilians had been killed 


by the anti-white terrorist organization. 

Jan. 29—Hans Hedtoft, 51, premier of Denmark, 
died in Stockholm, Sweden. 
Feb. 1, by Н. C. Hansen, 49, 


ernment. 
Iraq in Alliance with Turkey 

Jan. 31—Arab leaders met in Baghdad, 
ease tension between Iraq and Egypt that 
ened to disrupt the Arab League. Egypt warned it 
would withdraw from the League if Iraq went 
through with plans for an alliance with Turkey. 
Arab League ended its meeting Feb. 6, when 
members failed to dissuade from completing 
the treaty, signed Feb. 24- 


Iraq, to 


threat. 


ypt, Syria and 
Saudi-Arabia reported agreement ; 6, on gs 


plan to strengthen the military, 
economic strength of the Arab states. The Arab 
League denied the new organization would replace 

. . In South Africa, about 60,000 Africans 


President Eisenhower, Jan. 24, asked 
ongress for emergency powers to permit 
U.S. Armed Forces to protect Formosa 
and the Pescadores, and to be ready to 
5 in deployment and consolidation of 
ationalist forces and take appropriate 
military action against Communist forces 
pees on the islands off mainland of 
hina for an invasion of Formosa. A joint 
Bes in Was offered in the House by 
Jen Jas. P. Richards (D.-S.C.) and in the 
Sponte by Sen, Walter F. George (D.-Ga.). 
^ e House adopted the resolution 409-3, 
i. 555 were Graham Barden 
(DESC), ugene D, Siler (R.-Ky.), Tim- 
d y P, Sheehan (R.-Il.). The Senate 
ppopted it 85-3, Jan 28—0 ed were 
SS Lehman (D.-N.Y.), m. Langer 
D» Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.). 
5 he President explained that U.S. Forces 
M ere for defense only and not for a “рге- 
енче war," as chargea by Sen, Ralph 
2 Flanders (R.-Vt.). e Chinese Com- 
net radio called the message a step 
We ean for a new war, 2 
МУ e 18th Fighter-Bomber Wing was ог- 
Philin Jan. , from Okinawa and the 
E ppines for temporary duty on For- 
роза, The airtraft carriers Midway, Es- 
Hoera and" t. душ Joined die 
sth DS man estroyers joined the 


About 100 Communist planes raided th 
Tachens, Jan. 10. Nation ж Озы 
Ja ng 44 hostile craft around Tachens, 

n. 20. Chinese Communists captured 


Congress Votes Powers to Defend Formosa; Efforts for Truce 


Yikiang Isl., T ЖОН nw. of Tachens, Jan. 
18: 750 Nationalist guerillas who had killed 
1,300 Communists held out until Jan. 21. 
Units of the 7th Fleet Кереп evacuate 
25,000 military and 17,000 civilians from 
Taschens, Feb. 6-11. > 
The Security Council, U.N., Jan. 31, 
voted 9-1 (Soviet Union opposed, Natl. 
China abstaining) to discuss a cease- 
between Natio: t China and the Com- 
unists. It voted 9-1 (Natl China 125 
ed, Soviet abstaining) to invite the 
hinese Communists to join the discus- 
‘sion. The project originated with Sir 
Leslie Know Munro, pres., Security Coun- 
cil, on behalf of New Zealand; the second 


invitation was strongly supported by the 


with a mm ry 
action овар sides zin Ae Ко: ur 


of armed forces from 

trolled by Communist China 
U.N. Secy. £ - 

Peiping, Jan. 31; Pein“ 

Feb. 3, declarine * 

tion that ^ 

and" 


- of the executive committee, 
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began a peaceful 13-day protest against govern- 
ment plans to moye them from Johannesburg to 
а new town outside the city. Forced removal of 
natives from their homes began Feb. 9. 
Yugoslavia planned to cut military production and 
emphasize the output of civilian goods, according 
to Tanjug, official government news agency. About 
30% of military plant facilities were to be used to 
make civilian goods, contrasted with 6% in 1953. 
„% Two Jews, one a French citizen, convicted with 
13 others as spies and saboteurs, were hanged in 
Cairo, Egypt, despite efforts by France and Jewish 
religious leaders to save them, Premier Moshe 
Sbarett of Israel charged the Egyptian govern- 
ment with attempting to strengthen its position 
against opposition in Egypt and in the Arab League 
by making scapegoats of Jews. . Prime ministers 
of the British Commonwealth opened a 10-day 
conference in London, Differences over the ap- 
proach to Far Eastern problems were resolved. 
Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru was said 
to understand U.S. responsibility toward National- 
ist China and to accept U.S. refusals to bar 
Nationalist China from a conference on Formosa. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Jan. l7—Soviet Union reported it would share 
its nuclear materials and scientific knowledge with 
Communist China, Czechoslovakia, Poland, East 
Germany and Rumania. Earlier Russia had said 
it wished to take part in U.N. preparations for an 
international conference on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. First conference tentatively was 
set for Geneva in August. Committee, with mem- 


bers from the U.S., Britain, Russia, Canada, 
France, Brazil and India, began planning for the 
conference, 


GENERAL 


Jan. l—Averell Harriman, Democrat, 63, was 
inaugurated as Governor of New York, in Albany, 
Succeeding Thomas E. Dewey, R. In his inaugural 
address, Gov. Harriman pledged bold“ policies 
io solve state problems and raise incomes of low- 
bracket families. 

Jan. 8—New York State Council of Churches, 
representing 17 Protestant denominations with 
about 1,500,000 members, opened a vigorous cam- 
paign against méasures before ihe New York 
State legislature to legalize bingo. 


Communist Leaders Jailed 


Jan. 11— Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and 11 other 
Communist leaders were jailed in New York, fol- 
lowing refusal by the Supreme Court, Jan. 10, to 
review their conviction for conspiracy to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the U.S. govern- 
ment, Action to jail a 13th defendant, on trial in 
Washington, D.C., on other Charges, was not 
taken immediately, Two—Jacob Mindel and Clau- 
dia Jones—offered, Jan. 26, to leave the U.S. if 
their sentences were reduced to the time already 
Served. When sentenced, all had refused an offer 
by Judge Edward J. Dimock to suspend the sen- 
prunes of those who agreed to go to the Soviet 

nion, 

Jan. 13—In New York directors approved a 
merger of the Chase Natl. Bank and the Bank of 
the Manhattan Co. Merger, which was legally 
accomplished Mar. 31, formed the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, second largest in the U.S. John J. 
McCloy, ch. of Chase, became ch. of the board, 
J, Stewart Baker, ch. of Manhattan, became ch. 


Combined resources 
total $7.58 billion. 


Jan. 17—Atomic submarine Nautilus began its 
first sea tests in Long Island Sound. Its first 
dive was made Jan. 20, Nautilus returned to port 
Jan, 24, after making 50 dives, cruising 1,000 mi. 
and running on nuclear power for almost 150 hrs. 


Prison Reform Sought After Escape Attempt 

Jan. 18—Four prisoners seized 5 guards at the 
Massachusetts State Prison, Boston, in an attempt 
to bargain for their freedom. Armed with pistols 
and knives, the convicts held out until Jan. 21. 
Hostages were unharmed. Surrender was brought 


“about after they conferred with a 7-man committee 


of their own choosing, Erwin D. Canham, editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor and spokesman, 
pledged that he and the other committee members 
would work for better conditions in the prison. 
Gov. Christian A. Herter of Mass., Jan. 26, chose 
а 4-man committee, headed by Dr, Nils Wessell, 
Tufts College, to study the penal code and 


the correctional system of Massachusetts. 


an: 24—Joseph P. Ryan, 71, former head of the 
International. Longshoremen's Assn. ind., was 


found guilty in New York of taking $2,500 in 
gratuities from employers, in violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, Ryan was sentenced Feb. 1, to 
$ mos. in prison and fined $2,500. Decision was 
reversed by Federal Ct. of Appeals, which said a 
union officer cannot be prosecuted for acting as 
bargaining agent. The U. S. Supreme Court Oct. 
17 granted the Govt. a review of the reversal. 


MacArthur Warns on War 


Jan. 26—In Los Angeles, following dedication of 
а monument in MacArthur Park on his 75th birth- 
day, Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur urged 
the U.S. and other great powers to abolish war, 
He warned the alternative was an arms race that. 
might result in nuclear warfare by ''spontaneous 
combustion.“ He said distrust between the West 
and the Soviet world fostered present tensions. 
Commenting on the Far Eastern situation, he said 
Communist China faced defeat if it fought in 
Korea and Indo-China at the same time it fought 
the Nationalists on Formosa. Successful in Korea 
and Indo-China, the Communists turned to For- 
mosa, demonstrating the military weakness of the 
theory of collective security—that the chain is no 
Stronger than its weakest link. He declared col- 
lective force can be utilized only when there is 
simultaneous action. He pointed out that dif- 
ferent interests of allies always tend to separate 
rather than unify, . . . In Federal Court, Chicago, 
Claude M. Lightfoot, executive secy. of the Illinois 
Communist party, was convicted of knowingly be- 
longing to an organization that conspired against 
the U. S. government. He was sentenced to 5 
yrs. and fined $5,000, Feb. 15. He planned appeal. 

Jan. 27—Serge Rubenstein, 46, Russian-born 
financier and convicted draft-dodger, was found 
strangled in his New York City home. 

Jan. 29—Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., founded 
as Stephen Sanford & Sons in Amsterdam, N.Y., 
in 1836, reported plans to shiít operations devoted 
almost entirely to the production of Axminster 
Carpets and yarn to its Thompsonville, Conn., 
plant. Move was to reduce costs. About 1,650 
employees were affected. Amsterdam recently 
raised $300,000 by public subscription to attract 
new industries. 

Disasters 


Trafüc accidents, New Year's Eve through Jan. 
2, killed 296. . . . Furness liner Queen of Bermuda 
Saved 10 aboard a wrecked Newfoundland fishing 
boat about 200 mi. northeast of Bermuda, Jan. 6. 
„ About 40 persons reportedly were killed in а 
railroad accident near Aracaju, Brazil, Jan. 8... - 
USAF C-119 crashed and burned near Nashville, 
Tenn. Jan. 11; 37 of 39 aboard parachuted to 
safety. Another C-119 made a forced landing near 
Miles City, Mont., after 32 troopers made para- 
chute jumps; 4 crewmen landed the plane. 
Collision in mid-air between a TWA airliner and а 
private DC-3 near Burlington, Ky., Jan. 15, killed 
15 persons. . U.S. Navy Super-Constellation 
crashed in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, off New- 
foundland, Jan. 17, killing 13 men aboard. . DU) 
Bus crashed in a canyon 50 mi. south of Mexico 
City, Jan. 21, killing 30 of 40 aboard. . Mine 
explosion in Zonguldak, "Turkey, killed 54 miners, 
Jan. 24. . . . In fires throughout the U.S., Jan. 
30 to Feb. 1, 48 persons died. Most of the deaths 
were caused by defective oil heaters. Worst blaze 
killed 11 children and 1 adult in Amsterdam, 
N.Y., Feb. 1, In New York City, 13 died. 
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WASHINGTON 
Feb. 1—Lewis L. 
controversy over 


ре ‘atomic energy programs or weapon produc- 
ion, 


4 to 1, specifically authorizing the 
stock by 


e 79% of the stock, and 
ed by Eugene A. Yates, 
the remaining stock, 
Out a test case in 


7 


the Southern Co., 
which was to take 
Tax Court ruled 


U.S. 
which the 


to eut 
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Government sought to collect about $3,000,000 in 
back taxes from 11 stockholders of Gross-Morton 
Corporations, builders of Glen Oaks Village in 
Queens, L.I., N.Y., and the Mars homes develop. 
ment in Baltimore, Md. Projects were financed 
by Government loans totalling $24,000,000. Gov- 
ernment had contended that windfall profits, 
allegedly $6,000,000, were distributed to. stock- 
holders, who, for income tax purposes, were able 
to treat their profits as capital gains. . . South- 
east Asia treaty was approved by the Senate, 82 
to 1. Treaty was signed in Manila, Sept. 8, 1954, 
by the U.S., Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Pakistan and "Thailand, 

In New York, Federal Judge Edward Wein- 
feld approved the Government's first application 
to give immunity from prosecution to a witness in 
a Communist espionage case. It involved William 
L, Ullman, former Air Force officer and Treasury 
Dept. official, who previously had refused to testify 
about a wartime spy ring in Washington, 


Adams Resigns as Army Counsel 


Feb. 4—John G. Adams, a major figure in the 
dispute between the Army and Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R.-Wis.), resigned his post as Army 
counsel, effective Mar. 3l. Secy. of the Army 
Robert T. Stevens accepted the resignation and 
praised Adams for his loyal and steadfast sup- 
port." Frank G. Millard, former Atty. Gen. of 
Michigan, was named Mar. 14, to succeed Adams. 

Feb. 6—Vice Pres. and Mrs. Richard M. Nixon 
left Washington for Havana, Cuba, the first stop 
on a 4-wk. goodwill tour of Caribbean nations. 
The Nixons returned to Washington, Mar. 5. The 
Vice Pres. said the Caribbean nations were mak- 
ing gains in economic and political stability, and 
the time was opportune for increasing trade with 
these nations. He called for more private invest- 
ment in the Caribbean states. 

Feb. 7—Henry W. Grunewald, 3 former tax offi- 
cials, including Daniel A. Bolich, and a tax lawyer 
went оп trial in Federal Court, New York, charged 
with conspiring to evade tax laws and with at- 
tempting to prevent Congress and a Federal grand 
jury from ascertaining facts in the case. They 
were convicted Mar. 28. Grunewald was sentenced 
Apr. 1, to 5 yrs. in prison and fined $10,000. On 
Apr. 14, Bolich was sentenced to 5 yrs. imprison- 
ment and fined $15,000. 

Feb. 8—President Eisenhower proposed a 3-yr., 
$7 billion Federal-state-local program for school 
construction. He requested Congress to make avail- 
able $220,000,000 in Federal grants and about 
$900,000,000 in loans to meet a deficit of over 
300,000 School classrooms. Democratic sponsors of 
education bills before committees criticized the 
program as inadequate and ‘‘makeshift.’” 

Feb. 12—AEC reported U.S. had sold India 10 
ions of heavy water to use in peaceful atomic 
energy research. Announcement coincided with the 
release of a report by a subcommittee of the Joint 
Atomic Energy committee urging implementation 
of President Eisenhower's atomic pool plan. Heavy 
water ranges in price from $80 to $100 a Ib. The 
Subcommittee, in a report on its 5-wk. visit to 11 
1 1 in Europe and the Far East, sald it had 
ound gut in India that Russian offers to aid Asian 


nations in peace 
Sorties. peaceful atomic developments were 


Hoover Commission Reports 


еер 13—Commission on Organization of the 
oso 5 5 Branch, headed by former President 
Нар ert Hoover, in its first report to Congress 
ER more efficient and economical Government, 

the need for better expert management was 


, the “greatest weakness" in Government. Com- 


on recommended the formation of a senior 
DS reir group of skilled non-political ad- 
ш rators. Politically. appointed executives 
Yew take over partisan work. Better pay would 
vA act capable workers and lessen employee 
bora which in 1954 cost over 5278, 009,000. 

ording to the Commission. Group believed the 


prendent should be authorized to transfer jobs 
d е political category. Special preferences for 
ans Ud Do peered etek 5 yrs. to put 

a more com : 
veterans in Civil Service. eu Bete etre 


Commission called on the President, Feb. 20, 


Government paper work, now costing about 


$4 billion a yr., to save an estimatéd $255,000,000 


Ў, annually, It. was recommended that the General 


WS Administration supervise the Executive 
ich's paper work. Another report, Feb. 27, 


. Called Federal health services wast 
Я eful and urged 
au advisory council to review Federal health 


programs. Adoption of the Commission's proposals 
would save about $250,000,000 a yr. Commission, 
Mar. 13, recommended that Government lending 
services be cut or turned over {0 private busi- 
ness. Annual savings would amount to about 
$200,000,000, Fifth report, Apr, 3, urged an оуег- 
haul of Government transport functions, both 
domestic and foreign, to eliminate waste and in- 
efficiency. Estimated savings would be $151,000,000. 
Commission recommended, Apr. 10, an overhaul 
of Federal legal practices and procedures and 
called for a court to handle tax, trade and labor 
regulations. Commission said its proposals were 
intended to separate administrative and judicial 
functions in Federal agencies to protect the public 
against abuses of power. The 12-man bipartisan 
Commission said, Apr. 17, that billions of dollars 
could be saved through efficient disposal of Federal 
surpluses, valued at $155 billion. t 


Democrats Lose $20 Tax Cut 


Feb. 25—The House approved a cut of $20 in 
income tax of every taxpayer and dependent ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1956, by 242 (221 D., 21 R.) УЗ. 
175 (173 R., 2 D.), The cut was a rider on a bill 
postponing excise tax cuts one year, Treasury Secy. | 
Geo. M. Humphrey opposed the cut as depriving 
the nation of much needed revenue, The Demo: 
cratic -bill was denounced by Republicans as а es 
political gesture, intended to embarrass the Presi- 
dent, who would veto it, In the Senate committee - 
the rider was rejected 9 to 6, the ch., Sen. Harry 
Р. Bryd (D., Va.) and Sen. Walter F. George (B. 
Ga.) voting with 7 Republicans against it. In е. 
Senate amendments were offered to make the cut 
start at $10, increase it to $15 in 1957 and $20 in 
1958; these were voted down. 5 


government said terms for a peace ireaty were 
admission of Japan to the U.N., return of Soviet. 
establishment of Japanese fishing rights in the 


Teb. 2 Central Committee. of the Communist 
party in Moscow, called on the agricultural in- 


for cultivation of about 75,000,000 acres on the 
Eastern Steppes by 1956. Principal task of the party 
was said to be expansion of heavy industries and 
electrification projects. Expanded production Obey 
consumer goods apparently was abandoned. . .. { 


submit a satisfactory progress report within 9 mos. 
or if the cost estimates greatly exceed the equiva- _ 
lent of $91,140,000. a 

Feb. 4—At a meeting of the representatives of - 
the Commonwealth of Nations in London Pakistan 
announced its intention to end its status as a2 
dominion and become a republic associated with 
the Commonwealth. 

Faure Made French Premier * 


m > 

Feb. 5—Premier Pierre Mendes-France and his 
cabinet were ousted by the French Natl. Assembly, 
319 votes to 273, in a dispute over the premier's 
policy in North Africa. He sought to enact peace- 
ful reforms while partially agreeing to Tunisian 
nationalist demands for autonomy, Opposition sa 
abandonment of French power in North Africa 
and the encouragement of other nationalist move- 
ments, Paris agreements for rearming West 
Germany, social reforms in France and the Indo- 
Chinese settlement were delayed. Government. 
crisis ended Feb. 23, when the Natl. Assembly 
approved Edgar Faure, radical socialist, and for- 
mer finance and foreign affairs minister, as pre- 
mier, Sets the M and co unists cas! 
ing 199 votes agai him. i, 1 5 

Feb. 6—Collectivization of agriculture was 
dropped in Yugoslavia, according to Vladimir 
Bakaric, pres. of the Croatian parliament. Trend 
was toward Western-style cooperatives. — 

Feb. 1 Soviet government approved a 1955 bud- 
get providing 590.2 billion rubles in revenue and 
563.5 billion in expenditures. In 1954 revenue was 
572.5 billion and expenditures 562.8 billion. Heavy 
industry was to be developed in 1955 at a cost of 
163.3 billion. rubles, 30 billion Over 1954 expendi- 
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tures, Defense expenditures were set at 112 billion 
in 1955 against the previous year's 100 billion. 
(Exchange rate for the ruble is quoted at 4 to $1.) 

Feb. 8—Foreign Minister Molotov announced in 
Council of the Supreme Soviet that Russia had an 
H-bomb lead over the 0%, S. 

Feb. 9—In Pakistan, the Provincial Court of 
Sind province ruled the dismissal of the Natl. 
Assembly by Gov. Gen. Ghulam Mohammed on 
Oct. 24, 1954, was illegal. Court also invalidated 
his later appointment of ministers. Federal High 
Court voided the lower court ruling Mar. 21. 

Feb. 11—Pres. Tito returned to Yugoslavia after 
a 2-mo, visit to Burma, India and Egypt. He said 
these countries were Yugoslavia's ‘‘real allies and 
close friends,’’ adding that Yugoslavia would not 
join any bloc that might increase the danger of 
war... Italy and the U.S. signed an agreement 
giving Italy $53,000,000 to. aid the economy of 
Trieste and to better the standard of living 1n 
southerm Italy. 


Attack Communists in Bern 


Feb. 15—Rumanian legation in Bern, Switzer- 
land, was seized by 5 armed Rumanian anti-Com- 
munists, who sought to get Rumania to free 5 
resistance leaders in prison, Swiss police sur- 
rounded but did not attack the building. Rumania 
protested the incident. Three holdouts surrendered 
Feb. 16 to police, who had picked up 1 man 
earlier and reported the escape of 2 others. All 
were held for the fatal shooting of a legation 
chauffeur. Swiss police said Mar. 7, that the 4 
men had crossed the German-Swiss border Feb. 
14. „ In a White Paper Britain reported plans 
for à 10-yr., $840,000,000 program to build 12 elec- 
trie power stations run by atomic power. Con- 
struction of 2 stations was to start in 1957. Each 
was rated at 100,000 to 200,000 kilowatts. Capacity 
of all 12 plants was estimated at 1,400,000 to 
2,000,000 kw and will provide one-fourth of the 
power needs of expanding industry and popula- 
tion. Growing disadvantages of coal-generated 
power were cited. 

Feb. 17—Вгібаіп reported it would make hydro- 
gen bombs with the ultimate aim of abolishing 
weapons of mass destruction. Until there is a 
workable disarmament pact with the Soviet Union, 
the hydrogen bomb increases the chances of 
World peace far more than of world war.” 


SEATO Meeting 


. Feb. 19—Southeast Asia Defense Treaty, signed 
in Manila, Sept. 8, 1954, went into force, being 
ratified by the U.S., Britain, France, Australia, 
the Philippines, Pakistan, New Zealand and 
Thailand. First meeting of the Council was held at 
Bangkok, Thailand, Feb. 23-25. Bangkok was made 
hq.; the secretariat was formed by the ambassadors 
to Thailand; committees were named on subver- 
sion, military security and economic planning. 
The nations agreed to help one another combat 


subversive forms of international communism 
and to guard against subtle forms of aggression. 
Secy. of State Dulles said U. S. had ''solid 
intentions" to aid any nation that was attacked. 
Other nations: Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Republic of the Philippines, 


Thailand. 

Feb. 22— The biggest campaign against Mau 
Mau terrorists in Kenya was begun by 10,000 
troops. About 4,000 fanatical terrorists were be- 
lieved lurking in the Mt. Kenya and Aberdare 
forest areas. 

Feb. 24—Prime Ministers of Turkey and Iraq 
signed a 5-yr. mutual defense pact at Baghdad, 
with 5-yr. renewal clause. Ratified Feb. 26. They 
assured the Arab League Israel would not be 


admitted. 

Feb. 27—Election for the Japanese Diet (parlia- 
ment) was won by Premier Ichiro Hatoyama's 
conservative Democrats, who won 185 of the 467 
seats, against 112 for the Liberals, ruling party 
under former Premier Shigeru Yoshida. Hato- 
yama, who had campaigned for friendship with 
both the East and the West, was chosen premier 
by the House of Representatives, Mar. 18, de- 
feating Mosaburo Suzuki, pres. Left-Socialist 
party, 254 votes to 160. . . . In Vietiane, Laos, 
Secy. of State Dulles said the U.S. would defend 
Laos against any Communist aggression. Similar 
assurances were given Vietnam, Mar. 1. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Feb. 9—Internationàl Court of Justice in The 
Hague, Netherlands, elected Judge Green H. Hack- 
worth, 72, of the U.S. as its pres. to succeed Sir 
Arnold McNair of Britain, who resigned. . . - 
Statistical Office of the U.N. reported that Com- 
munist China's imports were off 20% in the first 
6 mos. of 1954, against the like 1953 period. Ex- 
ports declined by 25%. 

Feb. 15—After Sen. William F. Knowland (R.- 
Calif.) criticized the U.N. for its failure to obtain 
the release of 15 U.S. airmen held by Communist 
China and for its failure to settle the threat of 
war in the Formosa area, Secy. of State Dulles 
defended the U.N. as an essential buffer” be- 
tween nations but did agree that no solution to 
the prisoner and Formosa problems had been 
found as yet. 


GENERAL 


Feb. 8—Lt. Gen. Anthony C. McCauiiffe, 56, 
was appointed comdr. of the U.S. Army in Europe. 
Gen. McCauliffe in the 1944 Battle of the Bulge 
had rejected a German demand to surrender with 
the reply, Nuts!“ 

Feb. 10—Plans for the first nuclear reactor 
built by private industry were announced by Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, vice ch., American Car & 
Foundry Co. . . . Н. R. Searing, pres, Consolidated 
Edison Co., New York, N.Y., informed the Joint 


Radioactive Fall-out from Nuclear Weapons Analyzed by AEC 


„The Atomic Energy Commission on Feb. 
15, 1955, made public a report of the 
radioactivity following the test explosion 
of a "very large thermonuclear device" 
(hydrogen bomb) at Bikini atoll Mar. 1, 
1954. A detonation has 4 major character- 
Stics—blast, heat and nuclear radiation, 
which are instantaneous, and residual 
radioactivity, which can oe a large 
area with danger to health. Fall-out (ra- 
dioactive particles) from Nevada tests 
was also analyzed. 

AEF found pollution covered 7,000 sq. 
mi, in the Pacific, an area almost as large 
as New Jersey. Radioactive particles are 
lifted up when a bomb touches the earth, 
but there is much less material fall-out 
when it explodes in the air. The tests 
showed great danger to all life in a down- 
wind area 140 mi. long and up to 20 mi. 
wide to one-half the persons 160 mi. down- 
wind; to 5% to 10% of those 190 mi. gov 


` wind, whereas no deaths were likely 


mi. or more downwin: 


"These casualties 
would occur under extreme conditions 


logical hazard 


УП is that of exposure to external 


Simple precautionary measures can 


ind when no precautions were used. For 
RUM DAC ad pias е 
-in area of heavy fall-out the greatest radio- 


greatly reduce the hazard to life. Exposure can be 
reduced by taking shelter and by utilizing simple 
decontamination measures until such times as 
persons can leave the area. Test data indicate that 
the radiation levél, i.e., the rate of exposure, in- 
doors on the first floor of an ordinary frame house 
in a fall-out area would be about one-half the 
level out-of-doors. Even greater protection would 
be afforded by a brick or stone house. Taking shel- 
ter in the basement of an average residence would 
reduce the radiation level to about one-tenth that 
experienced out-of-doors. Shelter in an old-fash- 
joned cyclone cellar, with a covering of earth 3 
feet thick, would reduce the radiation level to 
about 1/5000, completely safe, in even the most 
heavily contaminated area. Designs of shelters of 
simple yet effective construction have been pre- 
pared by the Civil defense Administration and are 
available to the public. . _ X 

Radioactive material deposited during fall-out 
may or may not be visible but would be revealed 
by radiation detection instruments such as Geiger 
counters, Any falling dust or ash that can be 
seen downwind within a few hours after a nuclear 
explosion: кар be en Ae 115 radioactive until 
measured by a radiation detection instr 
found fo be armies. 5 trument and 

С assured the public that tests in Ne- 

vada were carefully limited and exposure 
of U. S. population was so small that it 
will not affect “the genetic constitution of 
human beings," meaning future births. 
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Atomic Energy Comm. in Washington that his 
firm would build the first atomic power plant. 

Feb. 15—Scientists at the General Electric Re- 
search laboratory, Schenectady, N.Y., succeeded 
in duplicating the diamond exactly for the first 
time, according to a company report. Produced 
by simulating temperatures and pressures 240 mi. 
below the earth's surface, the artificia] diamond 
was too small and too expensive to compete with 
industrial diamonds. . . . In New York, the 
Bankers Trust Co., 9th largest bank in the U.S., 
&nd the Public Natl. Bank and Trust Co., 43rd in 
size, announced merger plans, Resources of both 
totalled $2,843,790,209 on Dec. 31, 1954. Institu- 
tion was to continue as Bankers Trust Co. Stock- 
holders approved Mar. 24. 


Wiretap Investigation 


Feb. 17—New York police secretly raided an 
illegal wiretapping center in Manhattan, Feb. 
11, according to a report to legislative leaders in 
Albany by the New York City Anti-Crime Com- 
mittee. Three persons, including 2 employees of 
the New York Telephone Co., present in the 
raided apartment, were arrested Feb. 19. Center 
was capable of tapping 5 mid-town exchanges. 
FBI entered the inquiry Feb. 18. Legislature named 
6 legislators, Feb. 25, to investigate wiretapping. 

The privately-sponsored Anti-Crime Committee 
accepted the resignations of William J. Keating, 
staff counsel, and John M. O'Mara, executive di- 
rector, Mar. 3. They had touched off the investiga- 
tion. Police Commissioner Francis W. H. Adams 
called false a charge by Keating that there ap- 
parently was a hush-up agreement” between the 
Telephone Co. and the Commissioner. Keating 
was sentenced to 5 days in prison Mar. 22, for 
contempt of court after he refused to name his 
informants. He served and his conduct was ac- 
claimed by civil welfare organizations, 

Feb. 18—August Robles, a suspect in the murder 
Feb. 15, in Brooklyn, N.Y., of Joseph Aronowitz, 
former convict who was to have testified in a 
robbery trial in Baltimore, Md., disarmed 3 de- 
tectives in New York and 1 hr. later survived a 
pistol battle with 4 others. Robles was shot dead 
іп an East Harlem flat, Feb. 20, after a 2-hr. 
Siege by hundreds of policemen. 

Feb. 23—Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Everywhere, Inc. (CARE) disclosed its ship- 
ments of relief packages to 8 Western European 
nations would end after Apr. 8, because of im- 
Proved economic conditions in the area. Asian 
facilities were to be expanded. 

Feb. 21—Two American students from New York 
Malcolm Bersohn and Mrs. Adele A. Rickett— 
imprisoned in Communist China for 312 yrs. on 
Spy charges, were freed and sent to Hong Kong. 
Both said in the presence of U.S. officials that they 
had been spies and that the Communists were 

Justified” in jailing them. 


Disasters 


Two tornadoes killed 29 in Mississippi and 

, Caused damage in Alabama and Arkansas’ Feb, 1. 
++» Crash of a C-47 transport near Nagpur in 
SEDENT India, Feb. 2, killed 10 persons. Fire in 
оп Hotel, Chicago, III., Feb. 12, killed 25 
nd injured 15 men, most of them derelicts who 
pee 60c to 85c for a nicht's lodging. . Belgian 
NUS crashed 50 mi. north of Rome, Italy, killing 
i. aboard, Feb. 13... . Fire in a home for aged 
Wen in Yokohama, Japan, killed 95 and injured 
N my Of the 51 other residents, Feb. 17. . . . 
S anaes Neptune patrol bomber, 11 aboard, 
TWA led near Anchorage, Alaska, Feb. 17. 
Mos ene crashed 15 mi. from Albuquerque, N. 
plang ер. 19, killing 16 aboard. . . . KC-97 tanker 
99 ay aboard, crashed near Windsor, Mo., Feb. 
925 ng 9... . Floods in New South Wales, Aus- 
26 а, Dr 50,000 homeless and killed 50 by Feb. 
DAL me jet bomber hit 4 houses and a trailer 
SES dus Charles, La., Feb. 28, killing 3 in the 
er ja in a home. Hydrogen explosions 
1 submarine Pomodon at San Francisco 
У Yard, Feb. 21 killed 5 crewmen, injured 6. 


March—1955 
WASHINGTON 

2—President Eisenhower signed а bill in- 
nung the salaries of members of Congress and 
Шел шогу, effective Mar. 1. The first Congres- 
909 55 rise since 1946 increased salaries from 
n & year to $22,500. 8 
d nema 5—President Eisenhower approved 7 pro- 
changes in the Federal employee security 


Mar. 


program that Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
said would be helpful in protecting “both the na- 
tional security and the rights of employees. Re- 
visions were made to aid accused employees by let- 
ting them face and question accusers and by giving 
them statements of charges. . Сеп, of the 
Army Omar N. Bradley was named by the Presi- 
dent to head a 7-man commission to study veter- 
ans’ pensions and report by Nov. 1, 


Dulles Warns Communist China 


Mar. 7—Secy. of State Dulles returned to Wash- 
ington after attending the Southeast Asia defense 
conference and visiting Burma, Indo-China, For- 
mosa and the Philippines. He said opposition to 
Communist expansion was necessary to prevent 
allied authority in the area from ‘‘crumbling 
away." In a broadcast Mar. 8, Dulles said Peiping 
seemed determined to conquer Formosa, U. S. re- 
action to any attack would have far-reaching ef- 
fects on Formosa itself and all of the countries of 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific. He left in doubt 
what action the U. S. would take if the Quemoy 
and Matsu Islands were attacked but warned Com- 
munist China that any use of force would be met 
by the ''greater force that we possess." British 
Foreign Secy. Sir Anthony Eden called for a with- 
drawal of Chinese Nationalist forces from the 
Quemoy and Matsu Islands. In return he asked 
the Chinese Communists not to attack Formosa or 
the Pescadores. He also wanted a discussion to 
decide Chinese representation in the U.N. à 

Mar. 10—President Eisenhower said the U. S. 
would keep its troops in Europe if the Paris agree-_ 
ments granted sovereignty to and providing for the 
rearming of West Germany were ratified. He 
sought to dispel fears that the U. S. might with- 
draw its troops once German divisions were ac- - 
tivated. He also promised the U. S. would confer 
with other NATO nations on questions of mutual 
concern, including the strength of NATO forces 
at the disposal of the Supreme Allied Comdr. in 
Europe.. . U. S. agreed to allow 11 Soviet editors 
of student publications to visit the U.S. for 30 
days. Atty. Gen. waived provisions of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act at the request of the State 
Dept. Visit was canceled Apr. 16, after the 
student editors declined to be fingerprinted. They 
considered fingerprinting —''incompatible . with 
their public standing and journalistic activities.” 

Mar. 13—Harold E. Stassen, dir., Foreign Op- 
erations Agency, returned to Washington- after a 
3-wk. visit to the free nations of Asia. He be- 
lieved these countries should receive greater 
economical aid from the U.S. FOA reported an 
additional $48,000,000 in aid to Formosa to 
strengthen Chinese Nationalist forces. 


Nixon Reports on Caribbean Tour 


Mar. 14—Vice Pres, Nixon, in Los Angeles, said 
the Republican party should develop strength to 
elect a President rather than depend on a candi- 
date’s popularity. The Republican party was “not 
strong enough to elect a President." He reported 
on his recent trip to Caribbean countries, advis- 
ing the U.S. to strengthen the friendship and 
economics of Latin America through trade, Gov- 
ernment loans and private capital investment. 
While Communist undergrounds still existed in 
many nations, the Communist movement in Latin 
America had “passed its high-water mark." He 
declared the entire Administration aimed at 
keeping the free world and the U.S. stronger than 
any enemy. Prime Minister Robert G. Men- 
zies of Australia, in the U.S. on a state visit, 
conferred. with President Eisenhower on defense 
problems of Southeast. Asia. 

Mar. 15—Secy. of State Dulles said the U.S. 
would rely on small nuclear weapons to knock 
out military targets during a war rather than 
use hydrogen bombs to destroy entire cities. Air 
Force disclosed existence of the Falcon, an air- — 
to-air missile designed to destroy bombers before 
they reached their targets. The 6-ft., 100-lb. 
missile, developed by the Hughes Aircraft Co., is 
controlled by an electronic brain, making it im- 
possible for it to miss its target. 
Senate Permanent Investigations. subcom- 


mittee, Sen. John L: McClelland (D.-Ark.), ch. 


inquiry into the promotion and 

7 of Maj. Irving Peress. Maj. 
Jr., testified he failed to 
“а confidential file" at- 
tached to Peress promotion application. He did 
not check the file, which disclosed Peress was un- 
der Army inyestigation. Other officers also testi- 
fied on aspects of the Peress case. Sen. McClellan 


opened a new 
honorable £E 
Floyd E. Van Sickle, 
notice a reference to 
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said Mar. 22, that someone on the Army Personnel 
Board had been “derelict in his duty.“ 

Brig. Gen, Ralph W. Zwicker, commandant at 
Camp Kilmer, N.J., where Peress was discharged, 
in testimony Mar, 23, accused 2 aides of Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) of having falsely 
testified during Senate hearings in 1954. Heated 
exchange took place between Sen. McCarthy and 
Gen. Zwicker after the subcommittee learned the 
Army had known that Peress was an ‘‘active 
Communist." Gen. Zwicker had protested pro- 
moting Peress. On Mar. 24, John G. Adams, 
retiring Army chief counsel, said he had approved 
the discharge, and Secy. of the Army Robert T. 
Stevens testified that some very bad mistakes” 
had been made in the promotion of Peress. In- 
quiry ended Mar. 25, The case was turned over 
to the Justice Dept., which decided no one could 
be prosecuted for perjury. . . . Democratic meas- 
ure to cut by $20 each individual's income tax 
was defeated in the Senate after having been 
passed by the House. Measure was killed by a 
joint Congressional committee Mar. 25. 'The $3 
billion. corporation and excise tax reductions 
scheduled for Apr. 1 were cancelled. The Presi- 
dent signed the measure Mar. 30. 

Yalta Papers Released 

Mar. 16—After 10 yrs. the stenographic record 
of the Yalta Conference was released by the State 
“Dept. Prime Minister Churchill, only survivor of 
the conference of Big Three leaders that included 
Roosevelt and Stalin, said the U. S. version con- 
tained serious mistakes. See Foreign. Relations, 
page 742. . Senate, 71 to 11, confirmed the 

- appointment of Judge John Marshall Harlan of 
New York to the Supreme Court. Judge Harlan 
was sworn in Mar. 2 


8. 
Mar. 19—U.S. decided to admit 20 Russian sea- 
men who had deserted their tanker when it was 


be admitted, partly to encourage others to leave 
Soviet control.. . . Harold E. Stassen, head of 
Foreign Operations Agency, which was to end 
June 30, was named by the President as Special 
Assistant on disarmament problems, a post of 
Cabinet rank. White House pointed out that the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission had made no prog- 
ress on disarmament. 
Mar. 31—Harold E. Stassen, head of the For- 
eign Operations Agency, refused to allow members 
of the FOA to be interviewed by the staff of the 
- Senate Permanent Investigations subcommittee 
unless he or his lawyers were present. Stassen 
rescinded the order, but the subcommittee issued 
_ а Subpoena, which he refused to accept. The sub- 
committee Apr. 6, sought Stassen's explanation of 
‘why the FOA offered to negotiate a contract for 
grain elevators in Pakistan with the highest of 5 

dders, Stassen said the selection of the con- 
tractor was based on both design and cost. He 

refused requested data until he had reviewed it. 
- 4. + President Eisenhower signed a bill to give 
. pay rises totalling $745,000,000 to 1,700,000 mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. 


4 FOREIGN 
^ Mar. 1—Prime Minister Churchill told the House 
jf Commons that the Soviet Union had developed 
hydrogen bomb of intermediate“ power but 


CT of the Paris and Saar agreements 


agreed to use appropriate political methods" to 
improve the international situation, In their 
first meetíng since signing a 3-power treaty for 
military assistance and political cooperation in 
Bled, Yugoslavia, Aug. 9, 1954, the 3 nations 
signed a pact setting up a Balkan consultative 
assembly, prepared for a Balkan economic con- 
ference and established a commission to plan an 
Institute of Balkan Studies. . . . Norodom Siha- 
nouk, King of Cambodia, abdicated in favor of 


his father, Prínce Norodom Suramarit, declaring 
his proposals for constitutional reforms had been 
obstructed. . . . Results of an election for a state 


legislature in the state of Andhra, India, gave 
a heavy majority to the coalition headed by Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, The Communist 
party was severely defeated in the state believed 
to be its stronghold. 

Mar. 4—Soviet Union cleared Anna Louise 
Strong, 70, of charges that she had spied on Rus- 
sia. The American writer had been arrested and 
deported from Russia in 1949, Lavrenti P. Beria, 
Soviet Minister of the Interior executed in 1953 
and another executed officlal were held responsible 
for her arrest. 

Mar. 7—Pres. Tito of Yugoslavia told parlia- 
ment that the country now was capable of pro- 
ducing nuclear energy, and from its own raw 
materials. He said he was for the peaceful use 
of atomic power and called for the destruction of 
nuclear weapons. Rumania, meanwhile, reported 
the discovery of rich uranium sources and said 
it would build an atomic power industry. 


Soviet Expells Priest 


Mar. 8—Soviet Union said Rev. Georges Bis- 
sonnette, American Roman Catholic priest, had 
been expelled from Russia in reprisal for U.S. 
failure to extend the 60-day visitor’s visa of 
Metropolitan Boris, exarch of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church for North and South America. Rev. 
Bissonnette, in Moscow for over two years, ar- 
rived in the U. S., Mar. 2; Boris left Mar. 1. 

Mar. 12—At Nagpur, India, an assailant trying 
to attack Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru with 
a knife was overpowered by police. . . , Japan, 
according to Premier Ichiro Hatoyama, planned 
no large defense expenditures for the coming 
year despite urgings by the U.S. to increase the 
arms budget. 

Mar. 13—In Britain, Anglican Bishop Alfred 
Blunt of Bradford said Queen Elizabeth should 
refuse to sanction a marriage between Princess 
Margaret, 24, and RAF Capt. Peter Townsend, 
40, because of church views against remarriage of 
& divorced person if the former partner were 
alive. British newspapers had speculated on the 
marriage of Princess Margaret after her return 
from a Caribbean tour, Mar. 3. . .. King Trib- 
hubana of Nepal died in Switzerland. Crown 
Prince Mahendra succeeded. 


Bevan Cautioned 


Mar. 16—British parliamentary Labor party 
yoted 141 to 112 to expel Aneurin Bevan after 
Clement R. Attlee brought the issue of Bevan's 
parliamentary status to a vote of confidence in 
the Attlee leadership of the. party. The small 
majority was seen аз a defeat for Attlee continu- 
ing the split in the Labor party. Bevan's pledge 
of loyalty was accepted by the Natl. Executive 
committee of the Labor party, Mar. 30, and he 
was cautioned on future behavior, but mot ex- 
pelled from the party. Parliamentary Labor party 
reinstated Bevan, Apr. 28, following his apology 
for opposing Attlee's policies. . 

Mar. 20—France reported a new agreement to 
govern economic relations between the Saar and 
France. West Germany was glven a greater share 
of economic activities in the Saar area. Accord 
was based on the French-German agreement of 
Oct. 23, 1954. West Germany had completed rati- 
Mar. 

West German Federal Constitutional Court, 
4, that French-German Saar agreement 
constitutional. Social Democrats had claimed the 
agreement deprived EST Saarlanders of their 
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munist literature was being circulated among 
school children in Stalingrad. 

Mar. 26—Riotous demonstrations in Belgium by 
60,000 Roman Catholic students protesting pro- 
posed cuts in state support of church schools 
resulted in injury to about 40 persons. 


Paris Pacts Ratified 


Mar. 27—Етапсе ratified the Paris agreements 
to create the Western European Union and au- 
thorize a German army of 12 divisions, to grant 
West Germany sovereignty and end occupation, 
to Europeanize the Saar and to admit West Ger- 
many to NATO. U.S. Senate approved the pacts 
to end the occupation and grant sovereignty to 
the Bonn government, and to allow West Germany 
to enter NATO. President signed the agreements 
Apr. 7, and also approved another to permit U.S. 
troops to remain in West Germany. The Nether- 
lands, last of 15 nations to approve, ratified on 
Apr. 28. . . . Premier Mario Scelba and Foreign 
Minister Gaetano Martino of Italy arrived in the 
U.S. for a 12-day goodwill visit. Premier Scelba 
met with President Eisenhower, Mar. 28, when he 
asked that NATO be extended to economic and 
social fields. . . . Gov. Gen. Ghulan Mohammed of 
Pakistan voted himself special administrative 
authority and declared a state of national emer- 
gency. Federal Court ruled Apr. 12, that he had 
exceeded his legal authority. 

Mar. 31—Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India said the chances of peace had been upset by 
the West's seeking military alliances in the Far 
East, by creating a new armed Germany while 
talking disarmament in Europe, and by not com- 
ing out against racialism in Africa. Arabs in the 
Middle East had been divided into hostile groups, 
according to Nehru. While he did not expect 
war, the Indian leader observed that some events 
taking place could lead to “catastrophic results.” 
He criticized the Communists only once, for in- 
terfering “rightly sometimes in other countries. 
Non-Communist nations also interfered he said. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Mar. 1—Egypt charged Israeli forces had killed 
38 and wounded 33 Egyptians in an attack in the 
Gaza area Feb. 28. Attackers blew up an army 
hq. and ambushed a troop truck. Eight Israelis 
were killed. Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice 
Commission, Mar. 6, condemned Israel for а 

prearranged and planned attack, ordered by the 
Israeli authorities." Commission’ said 3 earlier 
incidents had contributed to tension before the 
Gaza attack. Egypt was held responsible for 2, 
Israel for the other. Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, 
Palestine truce chief, told the Security Council, 
Mar. 17, that the Gaza incident was the most 
serious since the two nations signed the 1949 
armistice agreement. Security Council unani- 
mously condemned Israel for the Gaza attack, 
г, 29. 

ar. 10—Israeli-Jordanian Mixed Armistice 
Commission held Israel responsible for killing 5 
gotdanian Bedouins, Mar. 4, near the Dead Ses. 

: € Bedouin reportedly was freed to tell authori- 
im the murders were in retaliation for the 
45 1 in Jordan in February. Both 
clash, Mar. 5. ael were held responsible for a 
{ Mar. 21—1In Geneva, the U.S. agreed to adhere 
о а revised General Agreement on ‘Tariffs and 
5 ‘ade. U.S. also signed a protocol setting up an 

TEanization for Trade Cooperation. f, 

8 25—Israel charged Egyptians threw gren- 

Pad ida à gathering celebrating a wedding in 

2 sh, Israel, Маг. 24. One woman was killed; 

—— Ч уо injured. Egypt was held 

e e Armi- 

tice Commission. ‘Syptian-Israeli Mixed 1 
GENERAL 


go Mar. l—After serving 40 mos. of 5-yr. sentences 


Communist party leaders were released from 
Federal penitentiaries. Five were rearrested im- 
1 lately. for knowingly 

dicated to overthrow the Government. They 


КИ New York reported plans to purchase 


ng si 
York for CE MS First Natl. Bank of New 


,000. New was to 
- Called the First Nat). City Bank of New Yor" 


Natl. City's resources totalled $6.32 billion, First 
National's $713,000,000. Sale was made Mar. 30. 

Mar. 4—Irving Potash, one of 11 Communist 
leaders convicted in 1949 of conspiring to teach. 
and advocate the overthrow of the U.S. govern- 


ment, was deported to Poland voluntarily, He 


was released from Leavenworth, Dec, 9, 1954. 

Mar. 6—Ocean liner Queen oí Bermuda sailed 
from New York for Bermuda with no passengers 
after 300 strikers had been dismissed as desert- 
ers. Labor difficulty grew out of a demand by 
some of the crew for higher pay. “The Furness 
Withy Line later rehired the crewmen. 

Mar. 8—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, comdr. of the. 
8th Army in Korea since February, 1953, was 
appointed U.S. Far East Comdr.-in-Chief and 
head of the U.N. Far East Command, effective 
Apr. 1, He succeeded Gen. John E. Hull, who 
was to retire Apr. 30. 


Puerto Rican Nationalists Convicted 


Mar. 10—Ten Puerto Rican Nationalist party 
members were convicted in New York of plotting 
the politiéal independence of Puerto Rico by vio- 
lence and armed revolution. One defendant was 
acquitted. In the last 6 mos., 27 Nationalists had 
been convicted of seditious conspiracy. 

Mar. 11—In Birmingham, Ala., Albert Fuller, 
former law enforcement officer in Phenix City, 
Ala. was convicted of killing Albert Patter- 
son, foe of vice in Phenix City. Fuller was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. Arch Ferrell, ousted 
prosecuting attorney, was acquitted May 4, Si 
Garrett, the third former public official on trial 
for Patterson’s murder, was under treatment for 
a mental disorder, and no trial date was set. 

Mar. l4—Federal Judge Roszel C. 
ruled in Baltimore that John D. Provoo, former 
Army sergeant facing à second tríal on charges 
of treason during World War II, had been denied 
his constitutional right to a speedy trial. Indict- 
ment was dismissed. 

Disasters 


USAF C-54 transport hit a mountain in south- 
ern Formosa, Mar. 6, killing 14 aboard. . . . 
Mexican DC-3 crashed north of Mascota, Mexico, 
Mar. 8, killing 26 aboard. . . American Airlines 
plane exploded and crashed near Springfield, 


i ing 
throughout the 
U.S. killed 27 persons, according to reports Mar. 
22. . . . Navy DC-6 crashed into a cliff near 
Honolulu, T.H., Mar. 22, killing 66 aboard. 
B-47 jet bomber crashed in the outskirts of El 
Paso, Tex., Mar. 25, killing 3 crewmen. . . . 
Moving ice jam irom Lake Erie wrecked homes 
and piers along 6 mi. of the Niagara River, Mar. 
25. . . . Pan American World Airways Strato 
cruiser enroute to Australia with 23 aboard was 
ditched off Oregon, Mar. 26, after an engine 
tore loose. Four persons were killed. 


April—1955 
WASHINGTON 


Apr. 2—State Dept. reported 76 Chinese stu- 
dents, previously refused permission to leave the 
U.S., would be permitted to go home. At the 
Geneva conference in 1954, the Chinese Com- 
munists connected detention of Americans in 
China with the students’ case. 

Apr. 4—Supreme Court found that Ernest К. 
Bramblett, former U.S. representative, had been 
convicted legally of padding his office payroll, 
Bramblett said he would appeal on other points, 

Apr. 6—Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, told a Senate appropriations sub- 
committee that iunist airpower was а threat 


^ direction.". The Soviet Union and the 
U.S. were in & race to develop intercontinental 
missiles, U.S,, meanwhile, tested an atomic 
missile in Nevada. Released from a B-36, the 
air-to-air missile exploded 30,000 ft. over the 
testing grounds. The device was le. of ^^ 
stroying a fleet of bombers even if, it 
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refugees had been admitted in 17 mos. Subcom- 
mittee of Senate Judiciary Committee, Wm. 
Langer (R.-N. D.) ch., heard statement of Scott 
McLeod, chief, Security and Consular Affairs, that 
up to Apr. 1, 3,700 refugees had visas, 1,044 had 
entered U. S., 23,000 relatives of refugees had 
visas and 15,000 had entered. Seey. Dulles offered 
Corsi study of Latin American migration, which 
Corsi rejected. 


Atom News for NATO 


Apr. 18—President Eisenhower approved an 
agreement to share information on atomic 
weapons with NATO nations. Pact, called a 
“great stride forward” in strengthening the com- 
mon defense, provides for the development of 
defense plans, the training of personnel in the 
use of atomic weapons and calls for evaluation 
of the atomic capabilities of potential enemies. 
Agreement did not call for the transfer of actual 
weapons or information on their manufacture. 

Apr, 14—Pive-day hearings before the Supreme 
Court on segregation m public schools ended. De- 
bate sought means to implement the 1954 ruling 
of the court ending segregation in public schools. 
Counsel for the Natl. Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People asked the court to set a deadline 
for ending segregation, but the attorney for the 
Administration said no iron-clad deadline should 
be set. Instead a gradual system of integration 
should be followed. Court took the question under 
study. , , Sinclair Weeks, Secy. of Commerce, 
predicted the U.S. in 1955 would have the best 
year in its history, He pointed to record business 
expansion in the first 3 mos. of 1955. Federal Re- 
serve Board also reported new economic gains. 

Apr. 15—AEC reported that fall-out from the 
Nevada atomic tests had not resulted in any 
harmful effects. Investigators, including Weather 
Bureau experts, also said it was unlikely that the 
blasts had any effect on the weather, and possi- 

bilities: of genetic or hereditary changes were 
remote, Report to the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy was made to allay pub- 
lie fears. . . . Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 

U.S., mentioned as а possible candidate for Presi- 
-dent, said he had accepted the post of Chief 

Justice with the intention of leaving politics 
_ permanently. s 
-Apr. 16—President directed that a semi-inde- 
pendent International Cooperation Administra- 
iion be set up in the State Dept. to supervise 
long-range foreign economic aid programs. He 
intended to transfer to the new organization most 
ot the functions of the Foreign Operations Agency, 
Scheduled to end June 30. 

‘Apr. 18—President’s Advisory Committee on 
“Transportation, Secy. of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, ch., recommended limiting Government 
-powers to fix rates. Revisions of Federal law 
Were urged to foster dynamic competition.'" 
Apr. 19—Sen. Joseph McCarthy  (R.-Wis.) 
reported that an extensive Federal audit had 
Cleared his finances during 1947-52 inclusive. 
He said the audit showed the Government owed 
him $1,056.75 in excess taxes paid. 


Atom Ship Proposed 


Apr. 25—President Eisenhower announced plans 
io build an atomic-powered merchant ship 


to aid world 
gradual reduc- 
to aid the free 


same thing as the President, altering a stand 
that the U.S. would insist on participation in a 
conference by Nationalist China, . President 
disclósed he had exchanged personal correspon- 
dence within the past 3 wks. with Georgi K. 
Zhukov, Soviet defense minister. President said 
the correspondence might lead to ‘‘some better- 
ment of the world situation.'" 


FOREIGN 

Apr. 1—East Germany increased road tolls on 
truck traffic into West Berlin from $5 to for 
the round trip on the 110-ті, superhighway con- 
necting West Berlin with Helmstedt, West 
Germany. U.S., British and French High Com- 
missioners protested to the Soviet High 
Commissioner; the West Berlin government reim- 
bursed truckers for the added toll fees. Com- 
munists claimed the extra money was needed for 
toad repairs. On Apr. 10, new restrictions were 
imposed on travel by West Berliners who tried 


to visit relatives in the Soviet zone. East 
Germany reported Apr. 12, the arrest of 521 
persons accused of being Western agents. East 


Germany seized 17 trucks going from Berlin to 
West Germany, Apr. 23. 


Canada Has Deficit 


Apr. 4—Canadian government ended its 1954- 
55 fiscal year with an estimated deficit of $148,- 
300,000, first since 1946. Gross national product 
declined from $24,42 billion in 1953 to $23.99 billion 
in 1954. Government, despite the deficite, cut in- 
come taxes Apr. 5, to promote prosperity. . . . 
Kao Kang, former regional head of Communists in 
Manchuria, committed suicide after having been 
accused of an attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Mao Tse-tung. Jao Shu-shih, former 
organizational chief of the party, was expelled 
from the Communist party as was Kao, for joining 
in an anti-party alliance. Seven others were dis- 
ciplined. 


Churchill Retires as Prime Minister 


Apr. 5—Sir Winston Churchill, 80, resigned as 
British prime minister. He declined a peerage 
offered by Queen Elizabeth II, preferring to re- 
main an elder statesman in the House of Com- 
mons, where he has served almost 50 yrs. Foreign 
Minister Sir Anthony Eden succeeded Apr. 6, 
and on Apr. 21 was unanimously elected leader 
of the Conservative party. Harold Macmillan, de- 
fense minister, became foreign secy. Sir Winston, 
ln a letter, had said his retirement was prompted 
by his age. . . Gen Fazollah Zahedi, premier of 
Iran, resigned because of ill health, Hussein Ala 


Succeeded: Soviet Voids Treaties 


Apr. 9—Soviet Council of Ministers reported it 
had presented to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet proposals to vold treaties of alliance with 
Great Britain and France. In December, 1954, 
Russia had warned action would be taken if the 
Paris agreements to arm West Germany were 
ratifed. Presidium voted May 7, to end the 
treaties. . . . Thailand's World War II claims 
against Japan-were settled for over $41,600,000 in 
cash, goods and services to be paid over several 
years, 

Apr, 13—Premier Edgar Faure of France said 
his nation would not make atomic weapons but 
would concentrate on the development of atomic 
energy for peacetime uses. 

Apr. 14—Argentina restricted the teaching of 
Roman Catholic religion and morals in govern- 
ment-subsidized schools. Differences between 
church and state began in November, 1954, A 
number of government-inspired newspapers have 
been advocating a constitutional convention to de- 
prive Catholicism of its status as the official re- 
ligion of Argentina, í 


Russians for Austrian Treaty 


Apr. 15—At a conference in Moscow; repre- 
sentatives of Austria and Russia agreed to sign 
a state treaty, ending the 10-yr. occupation of 
accepted the 
already approved by Britain, rss 


ccupation curbs, 
occu} 
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phasized consumer production rather than heavy 
industry. Andras Hegedus, deputy premier, suc- 
ceeded Nagy. Jordan and Israel set up a 
Jerusalem security zone; 4 mi. by 6!2 mi., to 
end hostile actions in the area. Arrangement 
followed the kiling Apr. 15, of Charles B. Harris, 
а Univ. of Nebraska student, by a Jordanian 
border guard. 

Apr. 19—Britain announced reductions in the 
basic income tax rate, freeing 2,400,000 persons 
from tax liability. Considering the 50%. cut in 
the purchase tax on textiles, the government 
would lose the equivalent of $375,200,000 in the 
1955-56 fiscal year. However, it expected a sur- 
plus of $414,400,000. Total revenue was esti- 
mated at $13.2 billion. 


Concessions in Tunisia 


Apr. 22—In Paris, France and Tunisia signed 
& protocol setting terms whereby France would 
give internal autonomy to Tunisia. France will 
control foreign affairs. Agreement covered French 
military status and privileges in Tunisia and the 
turning over of civil and police functions to the 
Tunisians. Economie, judicial and cultural mat- 
ters also were covered. French colonists were to 
have a maximum of 3/7 of the membership in 
Tunisian councils. 

Apr. 25—Prague radio reported Viliam Siroky, 
premier of Czechoslovakia, and Frantisek Zupka, 
head of Czechoslovak trade unions, had been 
dropped from the politburo of the Slovak Com- 
munist party. . . . In Britain Lady Megan Lloyd 


George, daughter of David Lloyd George and 
Liberal member of parliament for 22 years, 
joined the Labor party because she considered 
it "true to the radical tradition." 5 


Bao Dai Displaced 


Apr. 29—Civil war started in Vietnam, when 
the Binh Xuyen rebel forces fired mortar shells 
into the grounds of Premier Ngo Dinh. Diem's 
palace. About 100 people were killed in the battle 
that raged in Saigon streets. Rebels, who strong- 
ly oppose the U.S.-backed premier, controlled 
the police force until Apr. 26, when the premier 
appointed bis own chief of police. A revolution- 
ary committee supporting the premier entered 
the palace May 1, and announced the ouster of 
Bao Dai, South Vietnam's chief of state. Com- 
mittee called on the premier to form a new 
government pledged to drive the French from the 
country and to defeat the rebels among other 
things. Rebels, May 3, were reported retréating 
from Saigon. U.S., May 6, reafürmed its support 
of the premier and indicated it would not in- 
terfere if the people of South Vietnam decided 
to depose Bao Dai as chief of state. The 
premier said the return of Bao Dai was not 
acceptable. . . . Giovanni Gronchi, 67, member 
of the left wing of the Christian Democratic 
party, was elected pres. of Italy by a joint 
session of the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate. He won through backing of the left 
wing Socialists and the Communists. Gronchi 
took office May 11, succeeding Luigi Einaudi. 


Asian-African Conference at Bandung Votes for Self-Determination 


A first conference of delegates from 29 
Asian-African countries met Apr. 18-27, 
1955 at Bandung, near Jakarta, Indonesia, 
and announced their aims as elimination 
of colonialism, independence and self- 
determination for all peoples, and mem- 
bership for all nations in the U.N. The 
Bandung principles became the basis for 
political agitation in the Near East and 
Africa later in the year. 

The Conference was initiated by 5 
members of the Colombo group: India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma. Pres. 
Sukarno of Indonesia said the 2,000 dele- 
Bates and official visitors represented 1.4 
billion people, “the world’s majority for 
peace and anti-colonialism." Important 
figures at the Conference were Chou En- 
lai, premier of Communist China, Prime 
Minister-Nehru of India, and Sir John 
Kotelawala, premier of Ceylon. The U.-S. 
Was not represented officially. 

Tension over Formosa was at its height 
when Chou En-lai unexpectedly started 
a conciliatory maneuver in a public state- 
ment that The Chinese people are friend- 
ly to the American people and do not 
Want a war with the United States. The 
Chinese government is willing to sit down 
and enter into negotiations with the 
United States to discuss relaxation of 
tension in the Far East and specifically in 
the Formosa area." He repeated this in 
Pieping May 17. 

In the absence of Secy. of State Dulles, 
Under Secy. Herbert Hoover, Jr. after 
telephonic conference with President 
Eisenhower, issued this statement: 

ү The United States always welcomes any efforts, 
f sincere, to bring peace to the world. . Of 
course the United States would insist on Free 
China's participation as an equal in any discus- 
Sion concerning the area, If Communist China is 
Sincere there are a number of obvious steps it 
гоа, take. . . . One of these would be to place 
15 effect in the area an immediate cease-fire. 

could immediately release the American air- 
men and others whom it unjustly holds, Another 
а pe {һе acceptance of the outstanding invita- 
t n by the Security Council of the United Nations 
šo participate in discussions to end hostilities 
in the Formosa region. 

Conservative Republican leaders, who 

ad been advocating military counter- 
action in the Formosa area, орвохеч 
treating with the Communists, but foreign 
and U.N. opinion favored taking the op- 
portunity to avoid war. A strong desire 


for peace, sensed by the Administration, 
prompted Secy. of State Dulles to amplify 
the statement by saying bi-lateral dis- 
cussion might be possible, though a cease- 
fire was a prerequisite. К 
Prime Minister Nehru, as a strong 
exponent of the “five principles of co- 
existence" agreed on by himself and 
Chou En-lai in 1954, attempted to keep 
the Bandung Conference free from debate - 
over Communism. In this he failed. When 
the Conference vigorously attacked west- 
ern colonialism Sir John Kotelawala 
asked that Communist colonialism be 
condemned equally, said Communist 
policy aimed at converting the free na- 
tions of Europe and Asia into satellites 
of Soviet Russia and Communist China, 
and demanded that, if the professions of 
co-existence were sincere, those nations 
disband parties in other countries that 
carried on subversive activities and took 
orders only from Moscow and Peiping. 
He asked independence within 10 years 
for all dependencies and a 5-yr. trustee- 


ship. for Formosa, with an ultimate 
plebiscite. 
Prime Minister Nehru condemned 


NATO as a powerful protector of colonial- 
ism. He said: 

It is an intolerable humiliation for any nation 
of Asia or Africa to degrade itself by becoming a 
camp follower of one or the other of the power 
blocs. . . . We think they are both wrong [and] 
.. . are pursuing policies that are leading us to 
the brink of war. 3 

Turkey, Pakistan, Iran supported NATO 
as necessary to security. 

The resolutions. finally condemned 
“colonialism in all its manifestations,” 
but did not particularize. An Afghanistan 
resolution supporting the rights of Arab 
refugees in Palestine and. asking terri- 
torial revisions was adopted, with Chou- 
En-lai's support. The Conference asked 
France to grant self-determination and 
independence to Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco and supported the claims of 
Indonesia to West New Guinea. The 
Conference supported principles of the 
U.N. human rights, disarmament, prohi- 
bition of nuclear weapons, economic co- 
operation and urged aid for Asian-African 
countries fromi the International Bank 
and U.N. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Apr. 5—Union of South Africa withdrew from 
the Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
gation because of the organization's inter- 
ference in South Africa's racial problems." The 
General Assembly voted Dec. 6 to drop the inquiry. 

Apr. 12—Arkady A, Sobelov presented his cre- 
dentials as permanent Soviet representative to 
the U.N., succeeding Andrei Y. Vishinsky, who 
died Nov. 22, 1954. 

Apr. 18—Former President Truman, appearing 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
urged that current threats to world peace be 


volved in unlimited warfare without the UN. 
‘He opposed withdrawal of the U. S. or the ex- 
pulsion of Soviet Union from U.N.; said there was 
no reason for concern that U.S. membership in 
the U.N. would curtail the Bill of Rights. He did 
not favor abolition of the veto in the Security 
Council. Former President Herbert Hoover recom- 
mended Apr. 21, that the U. S. remain in the 
U.N. even though the world organization ‘thas not 
fulfilled all our hopes." In the past he had urged 
that either Russia or the free world resign from 
the U.N. because of Soviet opposition to the ad- 
mission of new, eligible nations. He doubted that 
the charter could effectively be revised in view 
of the Soviet veto in the Security Council. 


GENERAL 


Apr. 6—Three bandits held up a branch of the 
~Chase-Manhattan bank in "Woodside, Queens, 
and escaped with $305,243 in cash. Eleven 

.Bersons, 10 of them employees, were locked in 
“the vault. 
|. Apr. li—In Chicago, Adlai E. Stevenson called 
on the 0.5. and its allies to condemn the use 
of force in the Formosa Strait. He also called 
_ for a united defense of Formosa until a final 
settlement had been made. An attempt by the 
U.S. to defend the Matsu and Quemoy Islands 
off the Chinese mainland probably would result 
in-the U.S. standing alone and coníronted with 
a spreading war, with disastrous consequences 
AH, he believed. Stevenson suggested that 
tate whether it wanted a settlement or 
redictable, perhaps limitless conflict 
d by an arrogant, foolhardy Communistic 
a either by design or by miscalculation.” 
He asked U.N, action to condemn efforts to alter 
rmosa’s status by force. 
„Арг. 16—At a dinner in Washington, Harry S. 
Truman criticized the Administration of “eynical 
Vior“ and charged it with “playing partisan 
politics" with security, foreign policy, national 
-Iesoürces and Civil Service. Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn (D.-Tex.) in whose honor 
the $100-a-plate testimonial. dinner was given, 
[а on Democrats to carry on an, unbroken 
ecord of bipartisanship. Adlai E. Stevenson said 
“the Democratic party must stand tor Social 
Progress, clvil freedom and peace. 
Albert Einstein Dead 


Apr. 18—Dr, Albert Einstein, who developed 
the theory of relativity that culminated in the 
atomic bomb, died in Princeton, N.J., 76. Death 
was caused by a rupture of the aorta, His body 
‘Was cremated after vital organs, including the 
brain, had been removed for sclentific study. 

К 20— a surprise 
alert of 398,000 National Guardsmen was held 
throughout the 0:5. The test, involving ground 
and air forces, Was called 4 complete Success. 
Ayr. 22—At a stockholders’ meeting in Chicago, 
Sewell Avery, 82, retained control of Montgomery 
, Florida financier, 
“conceded, claiming only 3 of 9 seats on the 

ght for control began in mid-1954, Avery 
May 9, and John A. 
vice pres. and secy., Succeeded. Ad- 


t 
,000 for expansion in the next 3 
у January, the General Motors Corp. 
it would s _ $500,000, 
Barbar: 


Disasters 


Earthquake in the southern Philippines, Apr. 
1, killed 430 people New York Central 
passenger train bound for Chicago was derailed 


15 mi, south of Albany, N.Y., by debris from a 
Fock slide Apr. 2. About 35 persons were injured. 
Ine Fire in a theater near Liege, Belgium, 
killed 39 people, mostly children, Apr. 3. A 
Mexican train fell into a 600-ft. canyon 50 mi. 
West of Colima, Mex., Apr. 3, killing 13 and in- 
juring 90. Air India Constellation, 15 aboard, 


cincluding 11 Chinese Communist delegates to the 


Aslan-African conference in Bandung, Indo- 
nesia, crashed in the South China Sea, Apr. 11. 
See Мау 27, page 104. . . Landslide caused 
by torrential rains reportedly killed 73 persons 
in Sasebo, Japan, Apr. 16 Earthquakes de- 
Stroyed most of Velos, Greece, Apr. 12 to 21, kill- 
ing 6 and injuring 100. . . . USAF B-29 bomber 
crashed in Okinawa, Apr. 28, killing 10. 


May—1955 
WASHINGTON 


May 3—0.5, and Turkey signed the first atoms- 
for-peace pact. Agreement calls for the lease of 
up to 6 kilograms (13.2 lbs.) of enriched uranium 
to begin work on a research reactor in Turkey. 
Pact also provides for the exchange of unclassi- 
fied information and for the use of radioactive 
isotopes in medicine, industry and agriculture. 

May 10—U.S., Britain and France sent identical 
notes to the U.S.S.R. proposing an early meeting 
Of heads of governments to remove sources of 
conflict between us.“ They suggested preliminaries 
be discussed by the 4 foreign ministers in Vienna. 
The Soviet Union accepted through Molotoy May 
14 - House, 218 to 170 shelved a pill to give 
Statehood to Alaska and Hawaii. Senate action 
was believed unlikely. 

May 20—President Eisenhower invoked his first 
veto against the postal bill increasing wages 8.8% 
for 500,000. He said the measure discriminated 
between employees, repeated his suggestion that 
a 7.6% rise was the possible top, and added that 
postal rates making the department self-suppor 
ing and based on service to users were imperative. 
The Senate sustained him, 54-39. , The Govern- 
ment asked the Supreme Court to clarify its de- 
cree of Dec. 11, 1950, giving the U.S. title to 
Submerged resources outside state boundaries. 
Under the Submerged Lands Act, 1953, 3-mi 
boundaries or those existing when a state entered 
the Union were specified, Louisiana boundaries 
were *'3 leagues” (1014 mi.) off coast. 

May 21—The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported a drop of one-tenth of 17; in the Consumer 
Price Index between mid-March and mid-April, 
first changes since December, 1954. It was affected 
by a 4% drop in prices of used cars and one- 
tenth of 1% in rents. 

May 25—President Eisenhower nominated Rear 
Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, 53, to be Chief of Naval 
Operations, effective Aug. 16, 1955. He. succeeds 
Adm. Robt. B. Carney, 60, who retires. Burke 
won a reputation for great courage and resource 
5 head of a destroyer squadron in the Pacific. 
He was 93rd on the list of admirals. The Presi- 
ent also reappointed Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
59, as chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, 57, as Air Chief of Staff for 
the second two-year terms. He had already named 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 53, as Army Chief of 
Staff, to succeed Gen. Matthew. B. Ridgway, re- 
tiring June 30. Adm. Burke was commander of 
the Atlantic destroyer force, һа. Norfolk, Va., 
when appointed. Because he ran his destroyers 
against the enemy at full speed Adm. Wm. F. 
Halsey called him *'31-knot Burke.“ 

Fulbright Market Inquiry 

Мау 26—Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, J. M. Fulbright. (D.-Ark.) ch., re- 
ported on stock market inquiry begun Jan, 14, 

It received 1,300 replies to questionnaires, 


| 
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restraint, but not a complete cash basis for pur- 
chases. The majority report recommended that 
over-the-counter stocks be subject to same rules 
as listed stocks; State Dept., SEC and Canada 
should stop sales of worthless stocks to Americans; 
proxy voting should be investigated and raiding 
discouraged; the influence of brokers on specula- 
iion and of investment groups on buying should 
be studied. The Republican minority said the 
majority ignored the reason for the market rise— 
the prosperity of the country, citing personal in- 
come at 294 billion, construction contracts at 
$41,5 billion and employment at 61,700,000 persons. 


FOREIGN 
West Germany Regains Sovereignty 


May 5—The Federal Republic of Germany (West 
Germany) became a sovereign state when the 
ambassadors of France and Great Britain de- 
posited in Bonn their governments’ ratification 
of the Paris agreements, announced Oct. 23, 1954, 
ending the 10-year occupation. U.S. ratification 
was deposited Apr. 21 by Dr. Jas. B. Conant, then 
High Commissioner. The ratifications of Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg had 
been given earlier. The agreements gave sovereign- 
ty to West Germany, put the Allied troops on a 
contractual basis and implemented the conditions 
under which the Saar became a semi-autonomous 
body under the Western European Union, with 
French economic control. 

The Bonn government issued a call on behalf 
of its 50,000,000 free citizens to the millions’ of 
Germans in East Germany ''forced to live with- 
out freedom and without justice. . . . You belong 
to us, we belong to you. You can always rely on 
us, because, together with the free world, we shall 
never rest until you have recovered your rights 
as human beings and live peacefully united with 
us in one state." In West Berlin the Allied 
commandants modified controls to give the 
German administration wider powers in foreign 
trade, monetary policy, customs, emigration and 
other matters, but the concessions were considered 
inadequate by Mayor Otto Suhr. 

In Washington President Eisenhower signed 
an order ending U.S. occupation of West Ger- 
many, transferring the High Commissioner’s 
functions to the American ambassador, and de- 
fining the duties of Lt. Gen. Henry I. Hodes, 
commander of the "th U.S. Army at Heidelberg. 

In Brussels, May 5, France, Great Britain and 
West Germany deposited of the 


ratifications 


Western European Union, of which Germany 
became a member, thus getting authority to arm 
500,000 men and manufacture arms, except for 
atomic, bacteriological and chemical weapons, 
guided missiles and warships above a limited 
tonnage, The 7 foreign ministers of WEU met 
for the first time in Paris May 7 to organize 
the Council. Harold Macmillan, British foreign 
ѕесу., was chosen ch. for the first 2 mos.; Louis 
Goffin, Belgium, was made secy. gen. to head 
the secretariat in London. 

West Germany, through its ambassador, Dr, 
Heinz L. Krekeler, presented the instrument of 
accession to membership in NATO to Secy. of 
State Dulles in Washington May 6. The republic 
became a full member May 9 at a meeting of the 
NATO Council in París, with Chancellor Adenauer 
representing West Germany, 15th member state. 
The flag of the republic—red, gold and black 
horizontal bars—was raised the same day at 
Rocquencourt SHAPE hq. 

May 11—Giovanni Gronchi, left-wing Christian 
Democrat, was inaugurated president of Italy. 
Premier Mario Scelba presented his resignation, 
as customary; the president refused it, 


Warsaw Treaty Signed 

May 14—U.S.S.R., Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and East 
Germany signed a 20-yr. treaty of mutual defense 
in Warsaw to offset ''remilitarization" of West 
Germany, the treaty to.end when the European 
collective security treaty proposed by U.S.S.R. came 
into effect. Marshal Ivan S. Konev, deputy defense 
min., U.S.S.R., was made supreme commander of 
ihe military command. Bulganin, Molotov and 
Zhukov witnessed the signing; Peng Teh-hui, de- 
fense min. of Communist China, promised support. 


Austrian Treaty of Peace 


May RS treaty of peace with the republic - 


of Austria was signed in Vienna by the foreign 
ministers of the Big Four: John Foster Dulles, 
U.S., Harold Macmillan, Britain, Antoine Pinay, 
France, and V. M. Molotov, U.S.S.R., and the 
foreign minister for Austria, Leopold Figl. 

The treaty was signed 17 years after Hitler 
destroyed Austria’s independence by the An- 
schluss, and 10 years after the close of the war, 
the delay being caused by obstructive tactics of 
the Soviet Union, which in the meantime ex- 
plolted the industria? resources of Austria. It was 
initiated by the Soviet change in policy, Mar. 24, 
when Molotov invited Chancellor Julius Raab 


Conservatives Win British General Election; Labor Heavy Loser 


Sir Anthony Eden, British prime minis- 
er, won the good working majority” 
he had asked when the British general 
election, May 26, 1955, gave the Con- 
Servative party a majority of 59 seats, 
not counting the Conservative’ speaker 
of the House, who does not vote. Pre- 


Viously the party h jori 18. 
The results: „„ 


Conservatives 324 
Associates 21 
Labor .. 277 
Liberal . 6. 
Sinn Fein 2 
Total seats 630 


i The results showed a considerable fall- 
ng off for the Labor party, which in 1951 
polled 224,000 more votes than the Con- 
Setvatives, and in 1955 942,000 under the 
Conservative total, and 1,578,000 under 
its Own. 1951 total. However, voting was 
Proportionatel. less, only 76% of the elec- 
orate voting. No minister of the govern- 
ment was defeated, whereas the ma- 
jorities of Labor leaders, including 

ement Attlee, Aneurin Bevan and 
erbert Morrison were reduced, as also 
аа that of Clement Davies, Liberal 
fader. Sir Anthony Eden’s district, War- 
ni ick-Leamington, increased his majority; 
i e first represented this constituency 
Ch 1923 when he was 26. Sir Winston 
5 ‘urchill’s total at Woodford was below 
ormer figures because of redistricting. 

No Communists were elected out of 17 


who ran, but their total votes increased. 
Two Sinn Feiners, Thomas Mitchell and 
Philip Clarke, were chosen after recounts 
in Mid-Ulster and at Fermanagh and 
South Tyrone. Both were serving terms 
in prison for raids on military barracks 
in Tyrone. The House of Commons on 
July 18 declared vacant the seat won by 
Mitchell. A Belfast court declared 
Clarke’s election invalid, gave the seat 
to a Unionist. 

Twenty-four women won seats, 10 Con- 
servative, 14 Labor. The withdrawal of 
Megan Lloyd-George from the Liberal 
party did not affect its support. 

The election was interpreted as a 
victory for Eden’s policy of winning top 
American consent to a Big Four con- 
ference, reduction of taxes and controls 
and helping end the Indo-China war; 
also the increased prosperis as well as 
the split in the Labor 807 

Clement Attlee, leader of Labor, placed 
the defeat on apathy, especially among 
younger voters not acquainted with the 
issues. He denied Labor appealed to class 
prejudices, said Labor represented all 
classes. At the subsequent party meet- 
ing Attlee, 72, was unanimously reelected 
chairman and leader of the Parliamentary 
Labor party, with the endorsement of 
Aneurin Bevan, left-winger. Herbert 
Morrison, 67, was reelected deputy leader. 

At the organization of the House W. S. 
Morrison, Conservative, was reelected 
speaker. 
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io Moscow for talks Apr. 11. U.S., Britain and 
France Apr. 5 issued a joint warning against 
bilateral agreements; said that if the Soviet pro- 
posals seemed to promise independence they 
Should be discussed by the Big Four and Austria. 

The Soviet Union made concessions in exchange 
for Austria's “honest neutrality” (Molotov). Aus- 
tria agreed not to join any military alliance nor 
permit foreign military bases. The Soviet Union 
gave up claims to oil fields and refineries in ex- 
change for deliveries of crude oil over a long 
period. It also gave up the Danube Shipping Co. 
For terms of treaty see Foreign Relations, p. 743. 

May 19—National Army of Vietnam completed 
occupation of 180-mile strip around Quinhon given 
up by the Communists under the Geneva agree- 
ment, as the last French forces left Haiphong to 
the Communists. Widespread property destruction 
and a Communist underground were left behind 
in the Quinhon area, where 1,000,000 live. 
Prime ministers of India and Pakistan completed 
their talks on Kashmir without agreement but 
providing for later conferences, There was scant 
hope that India would permit a plebiscite. . . . In 
Tehran, Iran, the military governor ordered 
destruction of the 165-ft. dome of the Baha’i 
Temple. The sect had been outlawed May 17 by 
the minister of the interior as inimical to Islam, 
There are an estimated 500 Baha'i groups in Iran, 
40 in the United States.. . In Rome Premier 
Mario Scelba. and U. S. Ambassador Clare Luce 
signed an agreement by which Italy will receive 
550,000, 000 worth of surplus cotton, wheat and 
tobacco from the U. S. and make long-term loans 
of about $20,000,000 for assistance to children and 
$10,000,000 from the International Bank for de- 
pressed areas. 

Mar 20—Soviet high commissioner for Germany, 
Georgi M. Pushkin, rejected an effort of U.S., 
British and French representatives to get а modi- 

. fication of highway tolls between Berlin and the 
West. Jas. B. Conant, U.S, High Commissioner, 
and ambassadors of Britain and France had called 
charges equal to 25с а mi. exorbitant, wanted 
issue studied by German experts. Soviet denied 
jurisdiction. Representatives of West referred the 
issue to their governments, Tolls, ostensibly levied 
lor road damage, were considered a political meas- 

- ure to harass democracies, In June there was a 

- 80% cut in tolls for passengers, and other cuts to 
127% for heavy truck trailers, but West Germany 

called the reductions trivial. 

May 24—Soyiet Union reported it had completed 
transfer to Communist China of Port Arthur, Man- 
churian naval base. 


Sabotage on Airliner 


„Mar 27—A verdict of sabotage was reached by 
an Indonesian commission investigating the 
crash of a Constellation near Great Natuna Isl, 
in the South China Sea Apr. 11. It declared the 
cause “was an explosion of a time infernal ma- 
Chine placed in the starboard wheelwell." Plane 
was 5 hrs, out of Hong Kong, where bomb was 
believed to have been attached. Elements of a 
‘time bomb were said to have been recovered. Of 
15 aboard, 12 died, including 11 Chinese Com- 
munist delegates en route for Bandung Conference. 
Three crewmen escaped. Immediately after bomb- 
‘ing, the Chinese Communists in Peiping without 
evidence blamed the United States for the crash, 


“UNITED NATIONS 


May 6—QGreat Britain asked the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague to order recogni- 
tion Of British“ sovereignty over the Falkland 
Islands, off. the coast of South America, and re- 
ject the claims of Argentina and Chile. Argen- 
tina announced the 2 nations would not accept 
arbitration by the Court, 
.. May 10—Under the auspices of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission in Jerusalem, Israel and 
Jordan agreed that any troops seized along the 
border would be treated as prisoners of-war, Both 
nations were censored by the Commission for an 
incident on Mt. Gilboa, May 7. x 

May 11—Soviet news agency Tass published 
proposals on world disarmament for 
ideratio 
trol | 


were glven new homes in 1954-55; 5,315 in the 
U. S., 3,253 in Australia, 2,939 in Canada, 2,135 
in Brazil. 


GENERAL 


May 2—Billy (Wm, Franklin) Graham, evange- 
list, concluded his Scottish crusade as ggest 
evangelical event in history.” With TV and 
telephonic hookups he reached 2,547,000 (est.) 
during 6 weeks. After Scotland he preached for 
the Queen of England and was her guest at 
luncheon, He then addressed audiences for 5 days 
in Paris and elsewhere in Europe. 

May 3—Benjamin F. Fairless, on his 65th birth- 
day retired from his $259,200-a-yr. job as ch, 
and chief executive of the 0,5, Steel Corp. Roger 
M. Blough, 51, attorney and former high school 
teacher, succeeded Fairless, who became ch. of a 
new group, the executive advisory committee, 

May 5—Nuclear explosion almost twice as power- 
ful as the atomic bombs dropped on Japan was 
set off at Yucca Flat, Nev. A ‘‘capsule’’ town, 
constructed to learn the effects of the test blast, 
was severely damaged but stood up against the 
blast. An armored task force of tanks with men 
huddled inside, 3,200 yds from the explosion, rode 
out the blast with no injuries to the men. Shelters, 
including those of wood-beam construction were 
intact as were 7 of 10 test houses. Inhabitants 
Outside bomb shelters might have been killed. 
Foodstuffs were not damaged by radiation. 

May 10—USAF reported 12 to 16 Communist 
MIGs had attacked 8 sabre jets on a routine pa- 
trol over international waters near Sinuiju, North 
Korea. Two MIGs were downed; a third probably 
was destroyed; no USAF jets were damaged. Com- 
munist- China May 11 declared the U.S. planes 
had violated its territory and suffered one plane 
down, 2 damaged. 

May 20—U. S. Air Force dedicated the first of 
its offshore radar islands at Quincy, Mass., yard 
of Bethlehem Steel Co. The steel island, 200 ft. 
long on 3 sides, 20 ft., high, weighing 6,000 tons, 
was to be towed to Georges Bank, 100 mi. east 
of Cape Cod and fastened to the bottom 87 ft. 
above mean low water. It was to have radar and 
weather equipment and house about 70 technicians, 
to be served by helicopter and replaced at 30- 
day intervals. . . . Pvt. Wm. T. Marchuk, 38, 
Norristown, Pa., was sentenced to 12 years at 
hard labor by a U. S. Army court martial in 
Berlin for desertion, affiliating with the Soviet 
secret police and giving them confidential in- 
formation. He was in an Army Intelligence unit 
in West Berlin when he disappeared in 1949. He 
served 5 years in a Russian prison camp. The 
sentence will be reviewed. 


Atlantic Liners Hit by Strike 


May 23—In 6 British ports 18,400 members 
of the National Amalgamated Stevedores & 
Dockers went on strike to get representation on 
the negotiating board of the Transport & General 
Workers Union, which they had left. The strike 
lasted 6 weeks and failed, but it tied up the 
Queen Mary, Britannic, Ascania, Mauretania, 
Empress of Australia, and other liners part of the 
time. Up to 170 ships were affected. Loss in 
wages was estimated at $3,000,000, while shippers 
had dock charges for idle ships and severe cur- 
tailment of exports. The Amalgamated objected 
to the terms made by the official union, effec- 
tive May 30, which added a minimum of $5.60 
a week, but did not shorten hours, reported as 
70-hr. week for the catering staff and 56-hr. 
week for deck and engine room crews. . . Albert 
Anastasia, 52, New York racketeer, pleaded guilty 
in Federal Court, New York, to evading taxes 
of $11,743 in 1946 and 1947. He was sentenced 
to 1 year in jail and a fine of $20,000 June 1. 

May 25—Connecticut enacted a law providing 
life imprisonment for a second conviction for sell- 
ing narcotics to minors, as well as for a third 
conviction for selling narcotics to anyone. 


British Railmen Strike 


"The referee awarded 
basic wage of all but senior fire- 
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men, of from 25с to 756 a week. Adjustments were 
made later in mileage payments to footplate men 
and in increases to special-class signal men. It 
was estimated that the rise in pay will cost 
British Railway £700,000 ($1,960,000) a year. 

May 30—Bill Vukovich, 36, professional auto 
racer of Fresno, Calif., died in a crash with 4 
cars in the Memorial Day race, 500 mi., at In- 
dianapolis Speedway. He had won it the two 
preceding years. His death was the 46th at the 
track in 46 years. Race was won by Bob Sweikert, 
39, Indianapolis, at 128.20 mph, elapsed time 3 hr., 
53 min., 59.53 sec. His take $76,138.63 from a 
$370,050 prize fund. 

May 31—In the U.S. District Court, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Judge Burnita S. Matthews ruled Dick 
Haymes was not subject to deportation on account 
of his 1953 trip to Hawaii because Hawaii is a 
geographical part of the United States" and 
Haymes therefore did not re-enter the country 
“from a foreign port or place or from an outlying 
possession," as the Immigration Service contended. 


Disasters 

USAF flying tanker caught fire, crashed into 
the Atlantic off Iceland, May 4. Nine men be- 
lieved killed. . Main exhibition floor of the 
New York Coliseum, under construction in New 
York City, collapsed while concrete was being 
poured, killing 1, injuring 51 workers. . . . 
Japanese ferryboat, Shiun Maru, collided with a 
freighter in Japan's Inland Sea, May 11; 35 
kiled, 57 injured, 16 missing. . . A tornado, 
May 25, demolished Udall, Kan., 80 dead, 300 
inj. Another, same day, wrecked 36 blocks of 
Blackwell, Okla., 18 dead, 500 inj. Tornadoes 
caused damage May 25-27 in Texas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri; May 28 in Arkansas, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Michigan. The American Red Cross de- 
voted $1,000,000 to relief in tornado areas. . . . 
A storm, May 25, caused crash of USAF B-26, 60 
mi. north of San Angelo, Tex., 15 dead. See 
Weather of 1955, p. 88. 


June—1955 
WASHINGTON 

June 10—President signed a bill giving 500,- 
000 postal field workers an 8% pay rise. Consult 
84th Congress, 1st Session, pp. 53-55. . Gordon 
Gray, pres., University of North Carolina, was 
named by President Eisenhower to succeed H. 
Struve Hensel, resigned, as Asst. Secy. of Defense 
Tor International Security Affairs, June 30. 

June 11—AEC reported the hydrogen bomb may 
be constructed virtually in unlimited size from 
the cheapest atomic explosives. Commission also 
indicated that deadly amounts of radioactive fall- 
out may persist for long periods. Data had been 
disclosed earlier in technical terms by Dr. Wil- 
lard F. Libby, member of the AEC. 


Adenauer Visits U.S. 

E l$—Konrad Adenauer, West German 
е апсеПог, arrived in the U. S. to discuss plans 
for the Big Four conference. He asked that U. S. 
1201 ү Soviet Union convert disarmament con- 
uo ae xeality at the Geneva meeting. He said 
з зе, 15511 for a general European security system 
he imitation of armaments and expansion of 
how Adenauer agreed with President Eisen- 
Kad that any proposals for a neutral Germany 
Мощ be barred. . . Joint Congressional Atomic 
us Еу Committee rejected President Eisenhower's 
m posal to construct an atomic-powered mer- 
зад) vessel to tour the world in the interest 
о „Peace. The Committee instead approved а 
КО Ра atomic power plant that would lead 
he е development of an atomic merchant fleet. 
9 ee $5,000,000 to carry out the President’s 
1218 to provide research reactors and fuel for 

Tuy foreign nations at half their total cost. 
org 15—Simulated hydrogen bomb attack 
is etically destroyed 61 cities and killed 5,000,- 
дело 6005 according to tbe Federal Civil De- 
K $, administration. +. Former Rep. Ernest 
1 ett (R.-Calif.) was fined $5,000 for 
sited his office payroll in a salary kickback 
riage He received a suspended sentence of 
Jude 0 1 yr. and was put on probation for 1 yr. 
of th ?2—Robert T. Stevens resigned as Secy. 
counsel, Dan. Wilbur M. Brucker, 61, general 
zel. Dept. of Defense, former governor of 


igan, was nomi = E 
hower for the US inated by President Eisen 


5 Decision on Passports 
une 23—U. S. Court of Appeals (D. of С.) 


ruled unanimously that the State Dept. may not 
deny & passport arbitrarily or without & bearing, 
such denial depriving the applicant of liberty 
without due process of law. Max Schachtman, 
ch., Independent Socialist League of New York, 
was denied passport because his organization was 
on the Attorney General's subversive list; he was 
unable to get a hearing and sued. The district 
court dismissed his suit; the appellate court re- 
versed the dismissal and remanded the case. It 
was indicated that the Attorney General's list, 
intended to guide Government hiring, was not 
a valid reason for refusing a passport. 

June 24—Special aid totaling $19,200,000 was 
extended to Greece to meet economic damage fol- 
lowing the earthquake. Reconstruction was pro- 
vided by $7,500,000 from the Mutual Security pro- 
gram; $7,500,000 by proceeds from the sale of 
commodities, and $4,200,000 realized from such 
sales was extended as a loan. .. . President Eisen- 
hower authorized the AEC to allocate 440 lbs. of 
enriched uranium to 22 nations. New allotments 
doubled the President's atoms-for-peace program. 

June 28—Over 1,000,000 Government employees 
received a pay rise averaging 7.5%, retroactive 
to Mar. 1. Lowest rated employees who have been 
receiving $2,500 a yr. now receive $2,690 annually. 

June 30—An order by Secy. of State Dulles made 
effective the establishment of the International 
Cooperation Admin., to carry on functions of the 
Foreign Operations Admins., except for certain 
ones given the Dept. of Defense. The Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, the Office of Small 
Business and the Intl. Development Advisory 
Board are part of ICA. John B. Hollister is direc- 
tor. . . Commission on the Reorganization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government went 
out of existence after making 350 proposals in- 
tended to balance the Federal budget and reduce 
taxes. Former President Herbert Hoover headed 
the commission which finished 2 yrs. of study. 
Final report called for higher Federal power 
rates and a ban on new Federal steam-generating 
plants and transmission lines. . . . President 
signed & bill continuing the national debt limit 
of $281 billion for another year. According to 
the latest estimates, the debt now stands at 
$273.6 billion. . .. Burmese prime minister U Nu 
addressed a joint session of the Senate and the 
House and explained Burma's wish to remain 
neutral and avoid big power alliances. He and 
President Eisenhower in a joint statement affirmed 
their devotion to peace with justice and security. 


FOREIGN 


June i—Rene Mayer, former French premier, 
was selected ch. of the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, succeeding 
Jean Monnet of France, resigned 1954. . , Habib 
Bourguiba, Tunisian leader in exile over 3 yrs., 
returned in triumph to Tunis. Autonomy from 
France had been won for Tunisia largely by 
Bourguiba and his neo-Destour party. 

June 4—Walter Ulbricht, East German leader, 
reported that a conference at Warsaw, Poland, 
has set up a political consultative committee to 
coordinate the policies of Communist nations from 
the Elbe to the Pacific. He also said the Com- 
munist countries, including East Germany and 
China, would reorganize their 5-yr. plans. Soviet 
Union and its satellites agreed to a treaty of 
mutual friendship and defense. Yugoslavia as- 
serted it would not join the Eastern bloc, Pact, 
signed May 14, included Russia, Poland,, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, East 
Germany and Albania. 


Nehru Visits Russia 


June 7—Jawaharlal Nehru, prime minister of 
India, arrived in Moscow on an Official visit. to 
the Soviet Union. On June 9, at a banquet in the 
Kremlin, Nehru and Russian Premier Nikolai A. 
Bulganin spoke of the steps their nations had 
taken to ease tensions and further the cause of. 
peace, particularly in the Formosa area. Nehru 
said he sensed the desire for peace in the Soviet 
Union. India and Russia June 22 jointly called 
for a complete ban on nuclear weapons and a vast 
reduction of conventional armaments. Nehru and 
Bulganin expressed the earnest hope that the 
“Jegitimate rights" of Communist China on 
Formosa would be settled by peaceful means. 

June 11— Hungarian Communist Politburo de- 
creed that half of the country’s agriculture must 
be collectivized by 1960. Resolutions of the party's * 
executive commi! favored reversal of policy 
of encouraging production by individual farmers, 
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Soviet-Japan Negotiations 
June 14—Soviet Union, through Jacob A. Malik, 
its ambassador in London, offered Japan's emis- 
sary, Shunichi Matsumoto, a draft peace treaty. 
It called. for renunciation of Japanese claims to 
Kuriles, South Sakhalin, Habomai and Shikotan 
Isls., asked that waters between Japan and Korea 
and inland seaways be barred to all military craft 
except those of Japan and the Soviet Union: 
barred Japan from alliances or military coalitions 
directed against any power that fought Japan in 
World War II. The Soviet would support Japan's 
membership in U. N. In negotiations extending 
through Aug. 16 Japan was said to have asked for 
Kuriles, South Sakhalin and other islands, return 

of 10,000 nationals now held prisoner. 


Reparations for Philippines 


June 15—Republic of the Philippines agreed that 
Japan should pay $500,000,000 in indemnities and 
$250,000,000 in investment and development loans 
to satisfy World War II reparations asked by the 
Manila government. The amounts represented ap- 
proximately 10% of the original Philippine repara- 
tion demand of 1948. The Philippine senate had 
refused to ratify the Japanese peace treaty until 
reparations were settled. 

June 21—Two-man crew of a North Korean Air 
Force plane flew to Seoul and surrendered to U. N. 

June 22—Premier Mario Scelba’s government re- 
signed and was requested by Pres. Giovanni 
Gronchi to remain in office until a new cabinet 
was formed. Antonio Segni, 64, Christian Demo- 
crat, became premier June 26, retaining 12 mem- 
bers of Scelba's 21-member cabinet. 

See special article on revolt against President 
Peron in Argentina, p. 50. 


UNITED NATIONS 
June 5—Almost $1.5 billion was used by the 
<U. N. and the U. S. Far East commands to re- 
build and arm Bout Korea in the last 2 yrs. 


June 13—Mixed Armistice Commission found 
Egypt guilty of a "'flagrant' violation of thé 
armistice agreement in firing mortar shells at an 
Israeli truck near Al Auja, about 60 mi. south 
east of Gaza on May 18. The U. N. truce team 
investigating the incident reportedly was fired om 
by Egyptians, 


10th Anniversary of U.N. 


June 20—The 60 members of the U. N. met in 
War Memorial Opera House, to 
observe the birth of U. N. there 10 years ago. 
(Charter was signed June 24, 1945.) Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov appeared in U. for first time 
in 9 years, Former President Truman was 4 
special guest. President Eisenhower declared that 
a new kind of peace, with the atom as a produc- 
tive servant rather than a killer, must be the 
objective during the second decade of the U. М. 
He asked rededication to U.N. ideals. Dr. Eelco van 
Kleffens, Netherlands, presided over the week- 
long meeting. U. N. Secy. Gen. Dag Hammats= 
kjold said recent developments in world affairs 
pointed to a better understanding among. nations. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov condemned 
“closed military groupings' for aggravation of 
international tension and pointed to the Korean 
armistice, the state treaty with Austria, the con- 
ciliation with Tito, the Soviet talks with Japan 
as evidence of the peaceful Soviet intentions. He 
repeated proposals for disarmament. Antoine 
Pinay, French foreign minister, replied that only 
genuine seourity for all would bring peace, and 
that France was not prepared to abandon the 
security insured by NATO. Secy. of State Dulles 
pointed to the years of obstruction by the Soviets 
and said: We cannot forget the existence of that 
apparatus known as international communism. 

Molotov entertained delegates and mingled free- 
ly, exuding amiability. The foreign ministers of 
the Big 4 put in an evening discussing pro- 
cedure at Geneya. 


Soviet Apologizes to Tito; Signs 


Six high officials of the Soviet Union, 
-led by Nikolai A. Bulganin, premier, and 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, first secretary of 
-the Central Committee of the Communist 
party, flew to Belgrade, Yugoslavia, May 
26, to make amends for 7 years of es- 
trangement and abuse by negotiating an 
agreement on mutual aims and restoring 
normal relations. After 6 days of confer- 
ence with Josip Broz, Marshal Tito, presi- 
dent of Yugoslavia, and his government, 
‘the officials issued a joint declaration. 
-Chief objects agreed on: 

: Yugoslav-Soviet Relations Recognition 
of peaceful co-existence and none inter- 
ference in internal affairs for reason of 
ideological, economic or social differences, 
with. роо that "questions of internal 
organ pation: 12 in social sys- 


man que: r 
th the wishes and in- 
erman people’; condem- 
nation of aggression and all attempts to 


subject other coun’ to politi and 
‘economic domination; condemnation of 
‘policy of mili locs as undermin- 


oS ‘The agreement also 


Agreement to Improve Relations 


Bandung conference for their movement 
toward self-government and recommend- 
ed assistance through the U. N. to under- 
developed areas. к 

Western observers interpreted the 
agreement as a major victory for Marshal 
Tito's independence. In June, 1948, Stalin, 
through the Cominform, condemned Tito 
for departing from the Moscow line and 
appealed to the Yugoslavs to “raise from 
below a new internationalistic leader- 
ship." Tito and his policies were openly 
blasted by the Soviet propaganda agen- 
cies. Tito held Yugoslavia in line, signe 
a nonaggression treaty with Greece and 
Turkey, obtained loans from the West, in- 
ое the United States. When collective 
agricultural methods failed to work he 
modified them to suit needs. 

On arrival Khrushchev apologized over 
a microphone for the broken relations, 
saying: "We ascribe the а gravations to 
the provocative role played by Lavrenti P. 
Beria and other recently VITIS ene- 
mies of the people. We are rea 129 elimi- 
nate all obstacles standing in the way of 
complete normalization of relations be- 
tween our states. The strongest ties are 
created among countries that base their 
actions on the teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism,” 

Marshal Tito did not respond, and re- 
ports from Belgrade indicated the public 
was not impressed by blame of the dead. 

The Soviet delegation thus expected an 
agreement on government and Communist 

arty levels. Marshal Tito held the con- 
erence to government matters and did not 
resume party relations. This was consid- 
ered the first time that a Communist state 
had successfully maintained its national 
integrity against ideological domination. 
The Soviet concession to “different forms 
of socialistic development" was consid- 
ered of far-reaching si 
reverses Stalinist practices, 
position carried forward its active neu- 

rality апа non-alignment program. 
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June 1—Wisconsin Supreme Court cancelled the 
conviction of the Joe Must Go Club, fined by a 
circuit court on ground it used funds illegally for 
@ political purpose. Club collected signatures on 
petition to recall Sen. Jos, R. McCarthy (R,-Wis.). 

June 2—Virginia Circuit Judge Leon M. Bazile 
ruled a county could not use its 1953 school bonds 
to construct non-segregated schools. Judge Bazile 
criticized the Supreme Court for its 1954 order 
ruling segregation in public schools unconstitu- 
tional and for its May, 1955, order saying integra- 
tion must be on a reasonable! local basis. 

June 3—Albert Anastasia, Brooklyn racketeer, 
was sentenced in U, S. District Court, Camden, 
N, J., to 1 yr. in prison and fined $20,000 for in- 
come tax evasion. 

June 7—Webb & Knapp, real estate firm, took 
а 1-уг, option to build a $100,000,000 Palace of 
Progress, for trade exhibits, atop the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad station in New York City. 

June 10—Lt. Gen. Isaac Davis White was named 
to command of 8th U. S. Army and Army in Far 
East, succeeding Gen. Lyman D. Lemnitzer, who 
advanced to Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor's post as 
comdr. of all U. S. forces in Far East and U. N. 
command. Gen. Taylor succeeded Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway as Army Chief of Staff. 

June 13—New Jersey Supreme Court, 4-3, upheld 
Jersey City in its suit to recover $15,000,000 from 
Frank Hague, ex-mayor, and 2 others for alleged- 
ly taking this amount from municipal workers. 
. +. U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Philadelphia, 
upheld conviction of Steve Nelson and 4 other 
leaders of Communist party for conspiracy to 
advocate the violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. 

June 16—Louis Hoffner, 41, falsely imprisoned 
14 years on charge of killing a bartender, was 
awarded $112,291 by N. Y. State Court of Claims. 

June 20—James J. Moran, former first deputy 
fire commissioner of New York City, was con- 
victed in Brooklyn Federal Court of evading pay- 
ment of $131,307 in Federal income taxes. Moran 
presently is serving a prison term for extortion. 

June 22—General Motors reported a new $500,- 
000,000 expansion program to produce automobiles 
and trucks. The program brings to $4 billion the 
amount set for postwar modernization of G. M. 
in the U. S. and Canada. 


Soviets Attack U. S. Plane 


June 24— U. S. announced 2 Soviet MIG planes 
fired on a U. S. naval patrol plane on routine 
flight over international waters in Bering Strait 
June 22. The naval plane did not have time to 
defend itself. Three crewmen were injured by 
Sunfire and 4 by crash landing on St. Lawrence 
1з. (0. S.). At San Francisco Secy. of State 
Dulles protested personal to Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov. The latter June 25 gave Dulles 
a reply saying there was an exchange of shots 
and probable carelessness on part of Americans, 
whereas Soviet had strict orders to avoid any 


action beyond limits of the Soviet state; the Soviet 
Government expressed regret and offered to com- 
pensate 507; of damage. While U. S. Government 
denied violation of Soviet territory, both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secy. Dulles were willing to 
accept regret and agreed July 7 to accept 50% 
payment. The President thought the incident a 
local occurrence, not a matter of policy, but Sen. 
Wm. F. Knowland (R.-Calif.) Republican leader, 
refused to accept it as an isolated incident. It was 
the first "regret" ever expressed by the Soviet 
Government. 

June 27—An ordinance of Cedarhurst, L. I. 
banning airplane flights at altitudes of less than 
1,000 ft, was ruled unconstitutional by a Federal 
court judge in Brooklyn, N. Y. The court ruled 
that air space was public domain. Law involved 
flights from International Airport, Idlewild. 

June 30—Civil Service Commission was ordered 
by a Federal judge to delete from its records a 
finding of reasonable doubt” of the loyalty of 
John Stewart Service. The judge said Service 
had been validly discharged from the State Dept., 
citing a law that gave the Secy. of State abso- 
lute discretion to dismiss employees in the in- 
terest of the U. S. 

Disasters 


A car crash at the Hawkeye Futurity race in 
Des Moines, Ia., June 5, killed Bob Slater, racing 
champion. . . . Swedish tanker Johannishus 
burned after colliding with Panamanian freighter. 
Buccaneer in the English Channel, June 9; 19 
seamen were lost. . . . USAF B-29 hit Mt. Teck- 
berg, near Stuttgart, Germany, June 10, killing 
10 men aboard. . At the annual 24-hr. auto 
race at Le Mans, France, June 11, a car driven 
by Pierre Levegh of France collided with one 
driven by Lanc Mechlin of Britain and hurtled 
flaming over-a dirt retaining wall into a crowd, 
killing 82, including Levegh, and injuring 78. 
The British submarine Sidon sank June 16 
Portland Harbor, England, after a torpedo ex- 
plosion; 13 of 56 crewmen were lost. A rescue 
worker was also killed. . . . Brazilian transport 
plane, London to Buenos Aires, crashed June 16, 
at the village of Cuatro Mojones, Paraguay, kill- 
ing 14 of 24 aboard including John G. Dowling, 
newsman, son of Eddie Dowling. . . During ma- 
neuvers in Germany, a U. S. Sabre jet and a 
British Lincoln bomber collided, killing all 6 
crewmen in the bomber. Jet pilot parachuted to 


safety. 
July—1955 
WASHINGTON 


July 2—Secy. of Agriculture Ezra Tait Benson 
withdrew his charges that Wolf Ladejinsky was 
a security risk, Ladejinsky, an agricultural at- 
tache in Tokyo, had been cleared by the State 
Dept., and after his dismissal by the Agriculural 
Dept, the Foreign Operations Agency again 
cleared him and sent him to Southern Vietnam as 
a consultant on land reform problems. 


Dixon-Yates Power Project Dropped When Memphis Offers to Build 


President Eisenhower on July 11, 1955, 
ordered cancellation of the AEC contract 
With the so-called Dixon-Yates utilities 
group to build a private power plant at 
West Memphis, Ark., to produce 600,000 
kw of electrical energy for TVA. He had 
directed the contract to be negotiated on 
June 17, 1954, and thereby precipitated a 
year of controversy over private vs. public 

ower, which led to senatorial inquiries 
qum the necessity for the order and the 

mancial status of the project. 
i The President ordered cancellation after 
Me Was assured by Mayor Frank Tobey of 
à emphis, Tenn., that Memphis was ready 
818 its own plant. The President had 
m Feb. 17 that he favored local owner- 

5 ip of power. The request of TVA for ap- 
Propriations to build a steam plant.to 
1954515 power to AEC had been denied in 
Mero instead the Bureau of the Budget 
M announced that Edgar H. Dixon, pres., 
ac die South Utilities, and Eugene A. 
Mucho EU Сехия DE 
M i Valley Generating Co., to bui 
a $107,250,000 steam plant at West Mem- 


his, Ark. to feed needed power into 

VA. An appropriation of $6,500,000 for 
transmission lines was added to the 1955 
power appropriation bill by ihe House. 

Democratic opposition to the Dixon- 
Yates project, which was attacked in 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 
1954, gained headway after the Democrats 
controlled the 84th Congress. Sen, Estes 
Kefauver, ch., Senate anti-monopoly sub- 
committee, conducted hearings on the 
origin and, financing of the proposed 
plant. He disclosed that Adolphe H. Wen- 
Zell, v.p. of First Boston Corp., an invest- 
ment house, had been consulted and the 
house had given its advice on financing, 
both, however, acting without a fee. The 
State of Tennessee brought court action 
io force the SEC to alter its approval of 


the financing. 

\ AEC tuled Nov. 13 that the Dixon-Yates 
contract had been invalid because of pos- 
sible "conflict of interest" in its negotia- 
tion. Government would not pay settle- 
ment costs amounting to several million 
dollars. Edgar H. Dixon said the power 
company would go to court for its money. 
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July 6—Government reported it had lost $643,- 
900,000 on price support operations for the first 
11 mos, of the last fiscal yr. Losses were $419,- 
500,000 during the previous full fiscal yr. As of 
May 31, the Agricultural Dept. indicated that the 
Government had $7,200,000 tied up in surplus 
farm crops. Another $4,890,000 in commodities 
were owned by the government, and another 
$2,300,000 were under loan. 


Secretary Hobby Resigns 


July 13—Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, first Secy. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, resigned effective 
Aug. 1, in order to assist her ailing 7T-yr. old 
husband, ex-Goy, Wm. P. Hobby of Texas, in 
publishing of Houston Post. She was the second 
member of the Eisenhower cabinet to leave, first 
having been Martin P. Durkin, Labor, Sept., 
1953. Marion Bayard Folsom, born McRae, Ga., 
1893, Undersecy. of Treasury since 1953, was ap- 
pointed successor. 

July. 16—F.H.A. reported attempt to recover 
$500,000 “unauthorized dividends’ in an apart- 
ment development in Wilmington, Del., called 
windfall profit on F.H.A.-insured mortgage loan. 

Government Savings Possible 

July 17—Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government headed by 
former President Herbert Hoover, reported that a 
slash in red tape could save the Government and 
business over $15 million a yr. Adoption of all the 
Commission's proposals possibly could save enough 
money to balance the budget and reduce taxes. 
Additional savings were estimated at $100 million 
а yr, and the group called on the Eisenhower 
Administration to study recommendations by the 
Commission. 

July 27—The indictment of Corliss Lamont for 
refusing to answer questions of the Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations in 1953, then 
headed by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), 
was dismissed. 

For Summit Conference at 


Geneva Jul; -22, 
see pages 46-47. pue 


FOREIGN 


July i—Transport and communications strike 
in Chile paralyzed 6 provinces and made 37,000 
idle. Cause was discontent over cost of living. 
Army troops enforced martial law, ran a few trains 
to provide essential service. Strikers wanted wage 
scales comparable to those in private industry. 

July 5—Antonio Segni, left-of-center Christian 
Democrat, reported formation of a left-of-center 
coalition govt., to replace that of Premier Mario 
Scelba, which resigned June 22. Segni and his 
cabinet are committed to loyalty to the West and 
to adhere to the Atlantic Pact and to the NATO. 
„ Spanish govt. accepted a verdict by the Madrid 
Court of Appeals allowing Spaniards who are bap- 
tized Roman Catholics to contract civil marriage 
with non-Catholics, Verdict, rendered June 18, 
concerned a test T by a Protestant lawyer who 
held that previous decisions by the Spanish govt. 
violated constitutional provisions granting free- 
dom of worship to all Spaniards. 


July 9—In northern Laos, govt. tr s attacked 
Communist supporters of Laotian forces in violent 
fighting, The Big Three Western powers left the 
situation to the international control commission 
to settle. 

July 10—Nehru, prime minister of India, on 
leaving London, said he was convinced the Soviet 
Union would seek a reduction of international 
tensions at the Geneva Conference. He believed 
the USSR wanted to concentrate on internal de- 
velopment and might prefer to discuss 
problems informally. 


Riots in French Morocco 


July 15—A curfew was imposed in Casablanca to 
halt a wave of rioting that killed 17 persons in 24 
hrs, Among the dead were 8 Europeans who had 
joined thousands of others in demonstrating 
against Gilbert Grandval, newly appointed Resi- 
dent General ih French Morocco, Casablanca Was 
put under army rule July 16, after 30 had. died. 
Nationalist demonstrations erupted in Marrakesh, 
Southern Morocco, July 21, marking the first offi- 
cial visit of Grandval Nine demonstrators were 
reported killed, and the Glaoui, Pasha of Marra- 
kesh, was fired upon by rioters. Nationalist riot 
Swept the Arab quarter of Meknes, French Mo- 
тоссо, July 25, when Grandval arrived here. Fif- 
teen Moroccans were killed in clashes with the 
police. Nine policemen reportedly were among the 
40 injured. . , Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin said 
that the Big Four Conference ‘‘can and must 
resolve the major disputes at the meeting open- 
ing in Geneva July 18. President Eisenhower left 
Washington for Geneya expressing hope that the 
Russians believed in conciliation, tolerance and 
understanding. 


Cardinal Mindszenty Freed 


July 16—Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary 
was allowed to ''interrupt'' his term of imprison- 
ment, according to the Budapest radio. Appar- 
ently he will have comparative freedom but can- 
not leave Hungary. He was sentenced in February, 
1949, to life imprisonment on charges of espionage 
and treason, 

July 20—Sixty persons were injured when dem- 
onstrators against the 1954 truce accords pillaged 
2 hotels in Saigon, Vietnam. About 20 Americans 
lost personal belongings. Trapped by the anti- 
Communist riot were Mrs, Perle Mesta, former 
ambassador to Luxemburg, James A. Michener, 
author, and Angier Biddle Duke, former ambassa- 
dor to El Salvador. 

July 23—Theodor Heuss, pres. of West Germany, 
signed a volunteer bill empowering the govt. to 
recruit 6.000 troops as the first German contribu- 
tion to NATO. 

July 25—Refugee officials said 98 members of the 
East German People’s Police defected to West 
Berlin during the Geneva conference. Over 25,000 
young men have fled from East Germany since 
Jan. 1 to avoid military service. 

July 27—Austria regained its sovereignty legally 
as France deposited its instrument of ratification 
of the Austrian state treaty in Moscow. Allied 
Council for Austria met in Vienna for the last 


U. S. Announces Plan to Launch Man-Made Satellite into Upper Air 


Man-made satellites to encircle the 
earth over 200 miles above its surface 
became the object of serious Govern- 
ment planning July 29, 1955, when the 
White House announced approval “for 
going ahead with launching small earth- 
circling satellites as part of the United 
States participation in the International 

, Geophysical Year." The project had the 
‘endorsement of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Science Foun- 

dation, which have charge of American 


hysic. a program for 
tense its sur- 
1938 bye AU dee ieu 
The sa еа grows out of the 
рте Е _ rockets and guided 
siles. 5 Sed to send a multiple 


rocket into 
а round o 


the earth without 
Space. A first- 


Se 
‘to send the. 5 


device up 50 or more miles; then this 
rocket 7 off and a second rocket 
projects it farther until it is 250 miles up. 
At this height the earth's gravity is weak 
but sufficient to keep the ball in its orbit. 
The ball will move at a speed of 18,000 
miles per hr. and eventually drop back 
into the atmosphere and be consumed. By 
its performance scientists hope to acquire 
important atmospheric and extraterres- 
trial data. x 

Exact cost of the experiments is not 
known but estimates reach as high as 
$10,000,000. Although the Government has 
agreed to share the results of observations 

th the cooperating nations, including 
USSR, some military authorities called 
this unwise. 

Prof. Homer E. Newell, Jr., U. S. Naval 


Research Laboratory and associated with 


the satellite project, in an address to the 
5] eriat он ее Tor y International 
eo са! еаг russels, Belgium, 
t y Said the United States Would 


Jaunch 6 to 10 satellites during the “Year.” 


Asian ^ 
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time to end the control agreement under which 
Austria was ruled for 10 yrs. . In parliamentary 
elections in Israel, the Mapai (labor) party re- 
ceived 32% of the vote compared with over 37% 
in 1951. The General Zionist Party fell from 
16% to 11%. Principal gainers were 2 parties ad- 
vocating force to maintain border security. It was 
impossible for any 2 parties to form a majority 
in. parliament. 

July 31—The Pakistan govt. reduced the value 
of the rupee by !5, increasing the rate for the U.S. 
dollar from 3 rupees 8 annas to 4 rupees 8 annas. 
The devalued rate was the same as that of India 
and foreshadowed an India-Pakistan trade agree- 
ment, with lifting of tariff barriers. 


UNITED NATIONS 


July 5—The Technical Assistance Board in its 
annual report disclosed that delayed payment of 
pledges lowered expenditures from $17,818,000 in 
1953 to $15,111,000 in 1954. Despite an increase of 
requests from undeveloped countries, more nations 
pledged a greater amount to the U.N. program. 

July 13—U.N. statisticians reported that world 
population passed the 2.528 billion mark in 1954. 
At mid-1954, North America's population was esti- 
mated at 233,000,000, South America's at 121,- 
100,000. Africa's at 216,000,000 and that of Asia 
&nd Europe, excluding Soviet territory, at 1,323,- 
000,000 and 406,500,000. Population of the Soviet 
Union was given as 214,500,000 and that of Oceania 
as 14,200,000. 


GENERAL 


July 5—Charles L. Patterson, 49, railroad execu- 
live from Pittsburgh, was sworn in as ch. of the 
New York City Transit Authority. The former 
Vice pres. of the Bessemer & Lake Erie said he 
intended to provide better subway and bus service 
without increasing the 15c fare. Patterson be- 
lieved that the best way to prevent a further 
drop in the number of riders on municipally 
Owned lines was better service. As of the fiscal 
year recently ended, passengers on the lines 
amounted to 1.8 billion, compared to 2.7 billion 
8 yrs. ago. 

July 6—Harold A. Stevens, 47-yr. old jurist in 
the Court of General Sessions in New York 
County, became the first Negro sworn in as a 
justice. of the New York State Supreme Court. 

July 6—Caryl Chessman, scheduled to die in the 
gas chamber of San Quentin Prison, July 15, won 
a reprieve for the "th time. The motion pic- 
ture censorship law in Massachusetts was voided 
by the State Supreme Judicial Court. The statute 
was part of a Sunday law over 300 yrs. old. . . . 
Rebellious convicts at the Washington State Pris- 
on, Walla Walla, Wash., ended a 26-hr. revolt 
and released unharmed 9 hostages after being 
promised major concessions. Many prison em- 
ployees objected to the agreement and refused to 


work. 
Scientists Warn Against War 


July 9—Nine eminent scientists, 7 of them win- 
ners of Nobel prizes, published an appeal to the 
nations to forswear the use of thermonuclear 
aoe (h-bombs) and to abolish war, because 
а way lies death for mankind. They asked 
ien io assemble to appraise the destructive 
раенах 9f modern weapons and acquaint every- 
ЫР WU the danger, with the object that if this 

in ls understood, men collectively may avert it. 
d Statement was made publſe in London by 
zl rand Russell, who explained that Albert Ein- 
81 D signed it before his death, April 18, 1955. 
NE besides Russell and Einstein were Percy 
Maig айтап, Leopold Infeld, Hermann Joseph 
Yukon! Cecil F, Powell, Joseph Rotblat, Hideki 
E s and Frederic Joliot-Curie, Prof. Infeld is 
Сортан behind the iron curtain, while Prof. 
А 1 7 of Paris is known for his Communist 
A 41 es. Prof. Muller made the reservation 
DAE sarmament should not be limited to nu- 
edusti Poni but be “а concomitant balanced 
Curie n of all armaments," and Prof. Joliot- 
"WE added that governments should renounce 

аз a means of settling differences between 


States,” and that “limitations of national sove- 


reignt; 
interes core Бе agreed to by all and be in the 
АЕ Scientists emphasized the danger from radio- 
used iner feared that if many H-bombs were 
T 9 115 wil be universal death sudden only 
e of азор, but for the majority a slow tor- 
isease and disintegration.” They pointed 


z о the problem: Shall we put an end to the 


an race, or shall mankind renounce war?" 


They said people see the danger in the abstract, 
not as one directly affecting their own lives, their 
children and grandchildren. The scientists warned 
that the mere prohibition of modern weapons was 
not enough. They urged all governments to ac- 
knowledge publicly that nothing can be gained 
by a world war, and to find peaceful means of 
settling their disputes. i x 

Six Nobel prize winners refused to sign the 
appeal, including Max Born, Niels Bohr and 
Otto Hahn; two Americans, Arthur H. Compton 
and Harold C. Urey did not respond to the 
invitation. 

July 9—Roy W. Howard, editor of the N. Y. 
World-Telegram and Sun, was honored in Cincin- 
nati, O. at a dinner marking his 50th anniversary 
with the Scripps organization. Charles E. Scripps, 
a grandson of the late E. W. Scripps, founder of 
the present Scripps-Howard newspapers, reported 
the establishment of the Roy W. Howard Award, 
to be given to members of the Scripps-Howard 
organization who show ''unusual enterprise and 
initiative." Roy W. Howard received the first 
award, a plaque. 

July 11—A lifetime ban was placed on any 
teacher who instructs racially mixed classes by 
the Georgia State Board of Education. A resolution 
provided that any teacher who refused to honor 
a request by superior authority" to instruct 
mixed classes would be paid for the full term of 
his contract, , 2 


Agricultural Delegation Visits Russia 


July 12— Thirteen American agricultural rep- 
resentatives left for a visit to Russia, where they 
hoped to spread goodwill with Russian farmers. 
Moscow reported that a farm delegation enroute 
to the U. S. had left the Russian capital, July 12. 

July 13—Harvey M. Matusow, witness in Com- 
munist trials, was indicted by a Federal grand 
jury in New York, on 6 counts of perjury, charged 
with having lied when he accused former Asst. 
U. S. Attorney, Roy M. Cohn, of inducing him to 
testify falsely in 1952 at the trial of the 13 
secondary Communist leaders. 

July 14—The U. S. Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Richmond, Va., ruled against segrega- 
tion in ‘city buses in a decision involving a 
Columbia, S. C., case. The court held the principle 
applied by the Supreme Court in outlawing public 
school segregation should be applied in cases 
inyolving transportation. x 

July 16—Los Alamos scientific laboratory was 
opened to the public, on the 10th anniversary of 
the detonation of the first atomic bomb, exploded 
at 5:30 A. M. at a desert test site near Alamo- 
gordo, N. M. 

July 18—RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. and its assets 
were sold to the General Tire & Rubber Co. by 
Howard Hughes for $25,000,000 in cash, follow- 
ing negotiations between Hughes and Thomas J. 
O'Neil, v.p. of General Tire and head of the 
Mutual Broadcasting Co. and General Tele- 
radio, Inc., both companies controlled by Gen- 
eral Tire. . . In West Milton, N. Y., Lewis D. 
Strauss, ch., AEC, sent electricity generated by 
atomic energy into a private utility's lines, 
marking the first time in the U. S. that atomic 
energy has been commercially used, The power, 
10,000 kw. came from the experimental reactor 
built by the General Electric Co. 2 yrs, ago: . . . 
Thousands of Roman Catholics from all over the 
world attended special masses in Rio de Janeiro, 
in preparation for the 36th International Eu- 
charistic Congress, to be formally opened July 
19, on the shores of Guanabara Bay. 

July 20—In Detroit a Federal grand jury in- 
dicted the United Automobile Workers, CIO, on 
charges of violating the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act in supporting Democratic candidates during 
the 1954 primary and general elections. Each 
count carries a $5,000 fine on conviction, The 
union termed the indictment political chicanery. 


Atomic Submarine Launched 


July 21—The Seawolf, second atomic submarine, 
was launched at Groton, Conn. A few hours 
earlier, the keel of the third atomic submarine | 
was laid. Ceremonies, attended by 20,000 guests, 
‘were presided over by Charles S. Thomas, Secy. - 
of the Navy and Lewis L. Strauss, m д 

July 23—Donald Campbel, 34, sen of the late 
Sir Malcolm Campbell, drove a jet-powered boat, 
the Bluebird УП, at an average of 202.32 mph 
on Lake Ullswater in northwest England. Camp- 
bell regained for Britain the crown won by 
Stanley S. Sayres, American, in 1952. 
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July 24—Police Commissioner Francis W. H. 
Adams of New York, N. Y., reported that the 
first half of 1955 saw a 13% drop in major crimes 
from the figures of a year ago. The Commissioner 
announced his resignation. Stephen P. Kennedy 
succeeded to the $25,000 a yr. post. 


Israeli Airliner Shot Down 


July 27—A commercial Constellation aircraft of 
El Al Israel Airlines was shot down by Bulgarian 
military personnel, with death of 58, including 
several U. S. citizens. Bulgaria acknowledged re- 
sponsibility and pledged compensation. The U. S. 
Government through the Swiss chargé d'affaires 
in Sofia protested the “brutal action“ and de- 
manded punishment of offenders and compensation 
to the U. S. and its citizens... . Three dishonor- 
ably discharged soldiers who denounced the U. S. 
2 yrs. ago for life in Communist China, arrived in 
San Francisco and promised to ''accept whatever 
punishment is coming to us.“ The prisoners, Wil- 
liam C. Cowart, Lewis W. Griggs and Otho G. 
Bell, were arrested upon arriving in the U. S, and 
heard a summary of court-martial proceedings 
based on the alleged aid to the enemy after their 
capture in Korea. 

Disasters 


Eight Portuguese jet fighter pilots hit a peak 
in a fog at Coimbra, Portugal, July 1. All died. 
A Chicago and Eastern Illinois train, carry- 
ing 110 passengers, was derailed at Papineau, 
III., killing a conductor, injuring 29, July 1. . . . 
Seven American teen-agers were killed in Banff, 
Alberta, July 11, by àn avalanche on Mt. Temple, 
Canadian Rockies. . A helicopter crashed 
Juiy 13, on the 15th and 16th floor setbacks of 
the Port Authority Building in New York City. 
Two in plane were injured. . . Flying tanker 
loaded with jet fuel crashed and exploded near 
Merced, Calif. July 13, killing all 10 aboard.... 


The Federal, New Haven railroad train, jumped 
the ralis on a sharp curve south of Bridgeport, 
Conn., station July 14. The engineer was killed 
and 24 persons were injured A Di ransport 
plane crashed in southern Mexico, July 14, killing 
21 aboard. , . . A Braniff Airways plane crashed 
at Midway Airport, Chicago, July 17, killing 


22 aboard and injuring 21 In San Bernardo; 
Chile, July 17, a collision of 2 trains in the suburb 
of Santiago, killed 49 


August—1955 
WASHINGTON 

Aug. 1—Harold E. Talbott, Se of the Air 

Force since January, 1953, resigned office Aug. l, 

1955, because, he told President Eisenhower, 

did not wish to be a source of emb: 


the administration. He had been interro, 

the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations, Sen, John L. McClellan (D.-Ark.) ch. 
on his use of office stationery and telephone #0 
recommend to possible clients the management. 


engineering firm of Paul B. Mulligan & Co., New 


York, of which Talbott was a partner. The Presi- 
dent accepted the resignation as ле right de- 
cision," and praised Talbott's accomplishments. 
Talbott said that before the Senate confirmed 
his appointment he divested himself of various 


securities, and that the Senate agreed to reten- 
tion of his business connection. In the hearings 
Talbott admitted he had mistakenly used Air Force 
stationery and telephone on Mulligan business. 
His Mulligan connections had paid him 
$130,000 since he had come to Washington. 
said he would disassociate himself from Mulligan. 
Chief testimony that industrialists had inter- 
preted Talbott’s recommendations as pressure 
came from Radio Corp. of America. The Demo- 
cratic majority tried to make political capital out 


American Airmen Released by Communist Chinese After Long Imprisonment 


Misuse and exploitation of American 
prisoners by the People’s Republic of 

~ China (Communist) for political pur- 
poses, led to repeated efforts during 1955 
by the United States Government and 
the General Assembly, U. N., to obtain 
their release. On May 31, 1955, the Chi- 
nese released 4 airmen. On Aug. 1, 1955, 
dt the opening of the talks between am- 
"bassadors of the U. S. and the Chinese 
Communists in Geneva, the Chinese lead- 
er, Wang Ping-nan, announced that 11 
airmen, sentenced to quon Nov. 23, 
- 1954, for “spying,” would be free Aug. 3. 
— The 11 airmen were Col. John Knox 
Arnold, Jr. 41, Silver Spring, Md., Maj. 
Wm. H. Baumer, 32, Le BUR Pa., Capt. 
Eugene J. Vaadi, 33, Clayton, N. Y., Capt. 

; Elmer F. Llewellyn, 29, Missoula, Mont., 
ER 1 OR L. TUO: Г, eens, Ala., 
John С uch, S rmathwaite, 
Tenn. T-Sgt. Howard W. Brown, 32, St. 


Paul, Minn. Airmen Steve E. Kiba, 22, 
Akron, O. Harry M. Benjamin, Jr., 
OLD Minn., Daniel C. Schmidt, 
22, Portland, Ore., John W. Thompson, 
3d, 23, Orange, Va. 

At Nevada City, Calif., one of the air- 


men, Daniel C, Schmidt, 23, met his wife, 
Una, who had remarried while he was a 
Бару believin 


1 0 years on the 
d that they were spies and crimi- 

. The U. S. Government called the 
-utterly false and demanded that 
ied im calling them evimnaia ever 
sisted in ci criminals. even 
announcing its decision to release 
of the 11 2 


Hammarskjold of the U. N. expressed 
his gratification in a telephone message 
from Sweden. Official India took satis- 
faction in the release because its dele- 
gate to the U, N., V. K. Krishna Menon, 
who had conferred with Peiping and 
Washington, was thought to have helped. 

Four fiyers of the U. S. Air Force, cap- 
tured by Chinese Communists late in 
1952 and early in 1953 and held prisoners 
Since, were released at the Lowu border 
bridge May 31, 1955. They were Lt. Col 
Edwin L. Heller, Wynnewood, Pa., Capt. 
Harold E. Fischer, Jr., Swea City, Ia., Lt. 
Roland W. Parks, Omaha, Neb., and Lt. 
Lyle W. Cameron, Lincoln, Neb. 

The Chinese Communists reported by 
air that the men had violated the terri- 
torial air of China to engage in provoca- 
tive activities inimical to the security of 
the republic, but that since they had 
admitted their crimes and expressed re- 
morse the Communists ordered them to 
be deported; The airmen, after arrival at 
Hong Kong in good health admitted 
PIS guilty, ae the U. S. State Dept. 

e B 

founded. nese charges as u 
е U.S. Government asserted between 
50 and 60 Americans were held by the 
Chinese, some sentenced as “spies,” others 
denied visas. The State Dept. listed 40 
civilians Aug. 1. Two men shot down 
Novi 29, 1952, and described as civilian 
employees of the AAF, were sentenced 
Na to life and 20 years. Eleven 

Javy and Coast Guard airmen, missing 
Since Jan. 18, 1953, were believed held. 
bd a result of negotiations in. Geneva 
PS de U. Alexis Johnson, ambassador 
32 E) U.S., and Wang Ping-nan, ambassa- 
9 Communist Chinà, the Chinese 
i d Sept. 10, to release first 10 and 
Е en 19 Americans held illegally in China, 

ut accused of various crimes by the Chi- 
B Among them was Laurence R. Buol, 

t chief for Civil Air Transport Co., 


fli 
d. үйр was captured 5 China in 
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of the case but made clear the issue was not one 
of corruption but of impropriety. 

The President, asked July 26 about the incident, 
recalled his earlier statement that the actions of 
a public seryant had to be impeccable, both from 
ihe standpoint of law and of ethics. No illegality 
was charged here and the Secretary's duties had 
been ‘‘brilliantly performed." For myself, I 
think the only way for a public servant is to 
avoid indiscretion that even leans in that way, or 
gives the appearance that an office might be used.” 

Donald A. Quarles, Asst. Secy. of Defense, in 
charge of research and guided missiles develop- 
ments, was named Secy. of the Air Force. His 
home is Englewood, N.J. He said he would get 
rid of ‘modest stockholdings," but was benefi- 
ciary of an irrevocable pension of $10,000 a year 
from Western Electric Co. Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D.-Ore.) attacked the appointment as another 
from the ranks of big business. Quarles took 
office Aug. 12, when Secy. of Defense Chas. E. 
Wilson gave Talbott the Medal of Freedom, with a 
citation honoring Talbott's work for free world 
security. 

Aug. 2—Cpl. Claude J. Bachelor, Kermit, Tex., 
sentenced to life imprisonment for disloyalty and 
collaboration with Chinese Communists, had his 
sentence reduced to 20 yrs. by review board of the 
Judge Advocate’s office, USA. At the Korean 
armistice he elected to go to China, then recanted. 


Loan Rates Increased 


Aug. 3—Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System, in order to combat inflation because of 
easy money, raised the rediscount rate from 134% 
to 2% in New York, Philadelphia and other large 
financial centers. New York banks raised interest 
rates on brokers’ loans on securities from 314% 
to 312%... The 84th Congress, ist Session, ad- 
journed until January, 1956. 

Aug. 5—With President Eisenhower present, 
Harold E. Stassen.took the oath of office as U. S. 
Deputy Representative on the U. N. Disarmament 
Commission, and Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., quali- 
fied likewise as Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Aug. 27—реѓепѕе Department's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Prisoners of War reported that of the 
1,600,000 U. S. servicemen taking part in the 
Korean war, 7,190 became prisoners of war, and 
2,730 died while in enemy hands. The committee 
repõðted that death marches'' killed at least 500, 
and ‘fll treatment among other things accounted 
for the balance. . . . Adm. Arleigh A. Burke took 
command of the U. S. fleet and promised to make 
it even more powerful during the atomic age. 
Adm. Burke, 53, succeeded Adm. Robert B. Carney 
as Chief of Naval Operations. 

Aug. 18—In New York City the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Com. closed 3 days of interrogating 
actors on communism in the theater. It heard 23 
witnesses, of whom 18 invoked the 5th and other 
amendments. George Hall, Toronto-born actor, 
named 8 persons whom he knew as fellow members 
in 1946 of a midtown branch of the Communist 
party, which he quit after finding it “a distortion 
of the simple truth of democratic processes.” 
Rep. Francis C. Walter (D.-Pa.) ch., commended 
Walter for his patriotism. 


Code for Employees 


ARE: 22—Secy. of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
1 a code for guidance of departmental offi- 
cials and employees (est. 45,000). It prohibits ac- 
. of gifts, loans or entertainment likely to 
Influence duties; permits no private arrangement 
ор Profit that affects departmental work; con- 
орада апу conflict of interest; prohibits the em- 
Ployee from influencing matters involving а 
previous, personal business interest, a current 
89 75 interest, or a prospective relationship. 
уе may not give out unauthorized infor- 
А оп and may not deal in stocks, bonds and 
deal nities except for investment. They may not 
iet with former Government employees who have 
5 up for themselves within 2 years and may not 
utor for civil service tests. 
rM. 25—5есу, of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
E i" believed that tax cuts were possible in 1956 
udi SUL revenue appeared and hoped the 
Boon would be balanced by a combination of 
177555 ing business and Government economies. 
ud budget deficit of $1.7 billion was 
ed ihe lowest deficit estimate in 5 yrs. 
min yi rey said that he would not wait for a 
plus before asking for an income tax reduction. 
Sen Sit 30—Senate Civil Service subcommittee, 
: Olin D. Johnston (D.-S.C.) ch., heard Joseph 


L. Rauh, Jr., Washington attorney, speaking as 
natl. ch. of Americans for Democratic Action, say 
that the committee should stop ''shadow-boxing 
and get along with this investigation.“ The sub- 
committee was investigating the Government's 
employee security-risk program. The A. D. A. 
proposed reforms in the security program and 
was joined by the American Jewish Congress 
represented by Will M. Waslow. Rauh recalled 
that Sen. Johnston had promised to get to tne 
bottom of a charge by Vice Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon in the 1954 Congressional campaign that 
the Eisenhower Administration bad ousted about 
8,000 security risks, mostly appointees of the Tru- 
man Administration. . . . Government heard 
Foreign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu of Japan 
outline a plan to rearm Japan and make it and 
the U. S. military partners. In 6 yrs. Japanese 
armed forces would total 200,000. Shigemitsu hoped 
that all or most U, S. troops would be withdrawn 
from Japan by 1958. He believed that Japan would 
need U. S. air power for a much longer time to 
insure its defense. An agreement, Aug. 3l, was 
to allow Japan to share in Pacific defense after 
rearming. Negotiations included 6-yr. rearmament 
plan to.be accompanied by a reduction jn Japan's 
financial support of U S. troops in Japan and 
the withdrawal of American servicemen, to be 
decided later. 


FOREIGN 


Aug. 2—Pres. Tito of Yugoslavia expressed his 
country's willingness to again enter into relations 
with the Soviet Communist party. He said 
Yugoslav friendly relations with the U. S. would 
not change. He believed Russian leaders had 
abandoned world domination and that there was 
no danger of a Soviet war against the West. 

Aug. 4—Soviet Premier Bulganin, reporting to 
the Supreme Soviet on the results of the Geneva 
Conf. called it a major historical event with a 
turn in the relations of the Big 4, but condemned 
an idea that security depended on ''a policy of 
military groupings." He said President Eisen- 
hower's proposal for a check on armament by & 
mutual air reconnaissance and exchange of blue- 
prints would have no real effectiveness, since both 
nations had vast territory in which concealment 
was possible and other countries were not in- 
cluded. Interpretation of his remarks as rejection 
of the proposal led him to assert Aug. 5 that he 
did not reject the proposal entirely, but would 
examine all such seriously. 

Aug. 6—Expansion of American air bases in 
Japan, presumably to accommodate aircraft carry- 
ing nuclear bombs, was loudly opposed by leftwing 
groups. The Japanese government, describing the 
expansion as promoting defense, said it was 
essential to the country's interest . . Soviet news- 
papers printed statements by members of the 
U. S. agricultural group now touring the Soviet 
Union, saying U. S. farms were more highly 
mechanized and that productivity of farmland 
was greater in America than in Russia. The 
American standard of living for farmers exceeded 
that of Russian peasants. 

Aug. 7—Mohammed Ali resigned as prime. 
minister of Pakistan after losing his place as 
head of the Moslem League and was succeeded 
Aug. 11 by Chaudry Mohammed Ali, who headed 
a coalition of the Moslem League and the United 
Front party. Mohammed Ali was appointed am- 
bassador to the U. S. The prime minister said 
national unity and political stabllity demanded 
the early framing of a constitution based on 
Islamic ideals, It should call for a federal re- 
public with West Pakistan in one administrative 
entity and give both wings of Pakistan a maxi- 
mum of provincial autonomy consistent with na- 
tional security. He considered Kashmir “the 
great moral issue of our time," and proposed 
to consult all leaders, including those of Kash- 
mir, on a peaceful settlement with India. 

Aug. 8—Matyas Rakosi, Communist leader of 
Hungary, assured Marshall Tito, president of 
Yugoslavia, that he would work to strengthen 
relations between the two countries. This was in 
reply to denunciation of Hungary by Tito, in hien 
he said the friendly overtures of the Soviet Union 
were not being followed by Hungary and other 
satellite countries, which bad imprisoned persons 
favoring friendship with Yugoslavia. = Qs. 

Aug. 11—The Philippine legislature gave Pres. . 
Ramon Magsaysay power to break up large estates. 
for distribution to tenant farmers . . . General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) admit- 
ted Japan. Reservation against Japan by 13 
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countries permitted these nations to withhold 
equal tariff treatment from a new member until 
they were satisfied that trading practices were 
put on a basis comparable to their own . . A 
coalition govt, was formed in Indonesia with 
Burhanuldin Harahap heading the anti-Com- 
munist Moslem Masjumi party as premier, The 
govt. was pledged to continue Indonesia's neutral 
course. The Nationalist party, which has held the 
premiership for 2 years, and the Communists, op- 
posed the Moslems , . . Japan's leading Communist 
and 2 of his aides ended 5 yrs. in hiding to lead a 
new Communist peace.“ Police arrested them 2 


hrs, after thelr appearance, Senzo  Nozaka, 
Moscow trained, became Japan's leading Com- 
munist when Kyuichi Tokuda died. 


Aug. 12—USSR reported Soviet troops would 
remain in Rumania until the U. S. removed its 
forces from Europe and the Western military 
alliance was disbanded. Russian troops were to 
protect Rumania's ''security" as agreed in the 

- military alliance signed in Warsaw. 


Communists to Reduce Armies 


Aug. 13—The Soviet Union announced it would 
reduce its. armed forces as a result of the ''relaxa- 
tion of international tension." The Sovlet news 
agency Tass said 3 fighting services would be cut 
by 640,000 men by Dec. 15. Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania also announced plans to cut armies. 


Indians Agitate for Goa 


Aug. 15—Continued agitation among Indians, 
spurred by Communists and Socialists, to drive 
ihe Portuguese out of Goa, led groups of un- 
armed Indians to cross the border on this, their 
independence day anniversary. Portuguese border 
© guards fired a warning volley; when the marchers 
persisted they shot into the crowd, killing a 
eported 22, injuring 31. In Bombay rioters at- 
tacked the Portuguese consulate and were beaten 
аск by police; there also were demonstrations 
in Calcutta and Madras. Lisbon protested the 
"Inyasion'; Prime Minister Nehru deplored the 
‘brutality and India broke off diplomatic relations. 
India had asked Portugal to close its legation in 
New Delhi by Aug. 8, because Portugal had re- 
fused to consider negotiations leading to its with- 
“drawal from Goa. The All-India Congress com- 
mittee later adopted resolutions asking Indian 
nationals to avoid demonstrations in Goa. Nehru 
-said India did not wish to annex Portuguese pos- 
sessions but wanted to see the end of colonial 
rule, leaving the people of the enclaves to decide 
^. their own future alignment... Ten men of the 
illegal Irish Republican army broke into Arbor- 
field army camp near London and stole 68 weap- 
ons and over 80,000 rounds of ammunition. Most 
of this was recovered by police Aug. 16. On Aug. 
15, 3 Irish raiders were seized while attempting 
to break into an arsenal at Rhyl, Wales. 


‘Sudan for Self-rule 
16—Parliament of Sudan asked that 


Aug. 
Britain and Egypt evacuate their troops from the 
Sudan in 90 days. (Britain, with 900 troops and 
Egypt with 500 agreed to be out of the country 
by Nov, 12.) Parliament also asked that ar- 
rangements be made at once for a constituent 
assembly to establish Sudan self-rule. Under a 
. prior agreement 5 neutral nations were to super- 
‘vise a plebiscite to determine whether Sudan 
became independent or joined Egypt in a union. 
Egypt had propona that the Soviet Union be 
a member of the 5-nation board . . . Mutinous 
troops at Torit, Equatoria, Sudan, surrendered. 
„ Russia announced 2,000 Soviet citizens would 

visit foreign countries, first since 1939. Certain 

‘foreign correspondents also were given permits 
to visit USSR. 7 
“Aug. 22—Dr. Jose Guillermo Trabanino, foreign 
minister of El Salvador, was elected first perman- 
ent secy, gen. of the. Organization of Central 
American States (El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua) in Antigua, Guate- 
mala. Conference was brought to a close Aug. 


лол of $125,000 a year. 


min. statement also was jammed. 
combat mild inflation, Australia planned 
оар taxation. Net deficit on external 


а: 
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<The sultan in Madagascar, Youssef, 


24 when the nations voted an annual арргорѓіа- 


ending June 30, 1955, - 


was £142,000,000 which reduced 
reserves to £428,000,000. Exports 
cause of a drop in the price of wool. 


Tunisia Gains Autonomy 
Aug. 27—Tunisia, under French protection, 
ratified conventions restoring internal autonomy, 
France was to continue to direct Tunisia's ex- 
ternal affairs and provide for its defense. Sidi 
Mohammed el Amin, the Bey of Tunis, was to 
be ruler after a constituent assembly had turned 


international 


Tunisia into a constitutional monarchy. 
Uprising in Morocco 

During August negotiations between the French 
government of Premier Edgar Faure and national- 
ists and French officials of Morocco, Berber 
tribesmen attacked peaceful villages Aug. 19-21; 
murdering Europeans. Total deaths reported, 
2,228, of which 1,396 were in Algeria, included 50 


men, women and children killed at Oued Zem: 
The Foreign Legion suppressed the terror. Gen. 
Raymond-Francis Duval, French commander, 
was killed in an airplane crash Aug. 22. Nine 
battalions (1,000 troops) were despatched from 
France a week later. France called up 60,000 
reservists in the 24-age group to fill gaps. 

The uprising occurred on the second anniversary 
of the removal of the sultan, Sidi ammed ben: 
Youssef, who was sent to Madagascar and suc- 
ceeded by Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa, pro- 
French sultan unpopular with the nationalists, 
but backed by Berber chiefs. A conference between 
Premier Faure and Moroccan leaders was held 
Aug. 22 in Aix-les-Bains, It led to a delegation 
going to Madagascar to propose to the deposed 
Sultan that he agree to the naming of a regency 
council, pending a movement toward indepen- 
dent representative government. Gilbert Grand- 
val, resident general of Morocco, who had ор- 
posed concessions, resigned Aug. 31 and Lt. Gen. 
Pierre G. B. de Latour, res. gen. of Tunisia, was 
sent to Rabat to succeed him. 

Representatives of the U. N. from 17 Arab, 
Asian and African nations, including Turkey, met 
Aug. 23 in New York and advised Sec. Сеп. 
Hammarskjold of their distress at the rioting 
and asked an end of reprisals. 

The plan endorsed by Premier Faure included 
the removal of the pro-French sultan, Arafa, to 
be replaced by the regency council. The coyntty 
would then work toward a free sovereign State 
linked to France by an act of independence. 

gave his 
üpbtoval So 10 and the French cabinet ap- 
proved Sept. 12. Arafa was to go to Tangiers 
and Youssef to France. 


UNITED NATIONS 

Aug. 9—In an attempt to capture Communist 
members of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission, 200 South Koreans fought their way 
to Wolmi Island, but were driven off. Seven U. 8. 
military policemen were injured protecting the 
truce inspection teams composed of representa- 
tives of Switzerland, Sweden, Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia. Demonstrations began Aug, 6, in 
protests against Polish and Czechoslovak members, 
whom the South Koreans called Communist spies. 
Pres, Syngman Rhee and the U. N. Command 
acted Aug. 10, to avoid serious incidents. Secy. 
of State Dulles called for patience in South Korea. 
The neutral truce teams, Aug. 12, defied an order 
by Rhee to leave the country by Aug. 13. U. 8. 
troops with gunfire and tear gas, threw back a 
3,000-man attack, Aug. 12 at Kangnung. Mot 
Command proposed Aug. 29, that the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission be disbanded. 

Peaceful Use of Atom 

Aug. 20—The first International Conference оп 
the Peaceful Uses of the Atom met under U. N. 
auspices in Geneva Aug. 8-20, with over 1,200 
representatives of 60 nations and U. N. agencies 
present. Dag Hammarskjold, secy. gen. U. N., 
Opened the conference. It grew out of President 
a 1953 proposal to make atoms work 
or human welfare. The U. S. delegation was led 
by Lewis L. Strauss, ch., AEC, and 4 other Rep- 
Rabl bt Willard F, Libby, AEC, Isidor I. 
Бар Prof. of physies, Columbia Univ.; Detlev 
We Bronk, pres., Natl. Academy of Sciences and 
ot. Ботева Institute, and Shields Warren, 
RA dir., Cancer Research Inst., Boston. 
5 ngressional advisers were led by Sen. Clinton 
1 (D.-N. M.) and included Sens. Pas- 

е, Hickenlooper and Bricker, and Reps. Dur- 
ат, Holifield, Cole, and Hinshaw. The delega- 
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tion comprised 384, of whom 239 were scientists 
and engineers. 

Exhibits of. peaceful use of nuclear energy 
were shown, including an operating research re- 
actor by the U. S., which was sold at the close 
of the sessions to the Swiss government for 
$180,000. 

Sir John Cockroft, dir., atomic energy research 
at Harwell, Eng., told the delegates that Britain 
18 mos. before had completed a breeder reactor 
that produced twice as much fuel as it consumed. 
He said work was proceeding on fusion of the 
H-bomb for peaceful purposes. Homi J, Bhabha, 
pres. of the Conference and Indian atomic 
scientist, said the fusion of the H-bomb would be 
harnessed within 20 yrs. to provide unlimited 
industrial power. 

The USSR showed a film of an electric power 
station operated since June, 1954, with nuclear 
energy and said a plant with 100,000 kw was 
under construction. Soviet delegate Lavrischev 
said the USSR was designing a reactor of up 
to 6,500 kw for Communist China, said there were 
reactors in Moscow and Leningrad, cyclotrons 
in Kiev and Leningrad, a synchroton in Moscow 
and other apparatus in Kharkov. 

Dr. Libby (U. S.) reported that radio active 
isotopes had saved the world possibly $1 billion in 
10 years. The U. 8. disclosed a new technology 
for using sodium for heat transfer at high 
temperature in reactors. A group to study techni- 
cal aspects, comprising scientists from U. S., 
Britain, France, Canada, USSR and Czechoslo- 
vakia held closed sessions after the conference. 
Lewis L. Strauss reported that while the U. S. 
was ahead of the Soviet Union in atomic progress 
as disclosed at the conference, it was not devel- 
oping enough scientists and engineers for the 
atomic age. 

Egyptian-Israeli Clashes 


Aug. 24—Egypt withdrew from talks with Israel 
concerning means to lessen tension on the Gaza 
border. Israel, according to an Egyptian state- 
ment wanted to remove international supervision 
and hold direct talks. Egypt said Israeli forces 
tried to involve Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, U. N. 
iruce chief, in strite. Israeli forces, using armed 
cars and field artillery, attacked an Egyptian out- 
post, killing an Egyptian officer and 2 soldiers, 
Aug. 22, 

Aug. 26—Secy. of State Dulles, in an address 
before the Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York offered. a program for bringing stability, 
tranquillity and progress to the Middle East. He 
recommended that the U. N. settle the problem 
of divided Jerusalem. He said development of 
water resources to create more arable land for 
the 900,000 Arab refugees from Israel as well as 
. due the Arabs from Israel could 
КЫ financed by an international loan in which 
\ e U. .B. would participate. To overcome fear and 
nsecurity the U. S. was ready to join other 
nations in a treaty sponsored by the U.N. to 
ae any effort by either side to alter boun- 

aries by force, These boundaries, fixed in 1949, 
а Qr Vu permanent; lie said the 

8. wW. а, 
80g bert 0 cooperate in an effort to 
5 Vos ds reported, Aug. 26, that Egyptian ambush 

5 killed an Israeli civilian and wounded a 
p US in the Negev area. Egypt reported the 
d hs of 12 other Israelis. Peace prospects were 
DU by a shooting Aug. 28, that killed 4 
bite aa and 2 Israelis. Two Israeli and 4 
р jet fighters met over the Gaza border, 
5115 29, in what was believed to be the first 
1150 battle since the signing of the armistice in 
pb A number of Israelis were slain as the U. N. 
pads Commission reported Aug. 3l, that Egypt 
7 agreed to a cease-fire on the front near Gaza; 
Srael also was expected to agree. 


Arms Controls Sought by 0, S. 


Aug. 29—U. S. caled on the U. N. to back 
. by President Eisenhower to control 
oller weapons and international armaments 
Milter aerial inspection and the exchange of 
19 RLS The U. S. was prepared 

program, a 8 
НЕ 1095 85 1 to U. S. Rep 
Die opening session of the subcommittee оп 
ex шош, attended by Britain, France, 
due ie the Soviet Union and the U. S., heard 
B ch. Arkady A. Sobelev of USSR assert a lack 

confidence among the nations formed the 


EAST obstacle to a plan first suggested by 


R May. 10 in London, This plan for inspection- — Aug. 


and controls was termed inadequate by the West. 
Meetings were resumed after the Big Four meet- 
ing in Geneva. 


GENERAL 


Aug. 8—Central Committee of World Council of 
Churches closed 8-day meeting at Davos, Switzer- 
land, with a call for disarmament addressed to 
all member nations of U. N. It admitted the 
Silesian Lutheran org. (Czech) and the National 
Baptist Convention of America (Negro); post- 
poned admission of the Russian Orthodox Org. 
Total membership now 167. It adopted plans for 
a $750,000 hq. in Geneva and accepted the invita- 
tion of the Hungarian Protestants to meet in 
Budapest in July, 1956. " 

Aug. 10—Hurricane Connie, with winds at 135 
mph, raised havoc on the Atlantic Seaboard with 
torrential rainfall, floods, disrupted services, 1 
through Aug. 13. Hurricane Diane, Aug. 17, | 
caused great floods and huge losses in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. For details consult. 
Weather in 1955. ез 

Aug. 12—Judge Jas. R. Agee of Superior Court, з 
Alameda Co., Calif, ruled California's loyalty —— 
oath, adopted 1953, violates the guarantee of 
freedom of speech of the U. S. Constitution. The 
law requiring churches to sign the oath to qualify 
for tax exemption was attacked by First Meth- 
odist Ch., San Leandro, in test case. A prior effort 
in the California legislature to exempt, churches 
was defeated. ut 

Aug. lj—The United Steel Workers, C. I. Ол 
at U. S. Steel American and Continental Сап М 
Co. won hourly wage rises of 13c to 21320 an hr. 
See Labor Review, page 56. d $ 

Aug. 18—U. N. Command protested that an un- 
armed U. S. training plane in the demilitarized 
zone of Koreą- had been downed Aug. 1T by 
Communist anti-aircraft fire. One of two me! 
aboard the T-6 trainer was killed; the other 
was made a prisoner and on Aug. 23, was re- 
turned to the U. S. command. 5 
19—Sgt. Jas. C. Gallagher, Brooklyn, N. Y 
was found guilty of the murder of 3 fellow: 
prisoners and collaboration with the enemy in 
North Korean prison camps. He was given dis- 
honorable discharge, forfeiture of pay and life im- 
prisonment at hard labor at an Army court 
martial on Governors Isl, New York. Five eye- 
witnesses described the beatings by Gallaghi 
and death by exposure of helpless soldiers. x 

Aug. 22—The joint committe on charitable and 
philanthropic agencies of the New York State 
Legislature heard witnesses in New York on the 
subject of communist influences in 9 summer 
camps. David Greene, mgr. of Camp Lakeland, 
where children were said to be taught Communism, 
and numerous others took refuge in constitutional 
rights and refused information. 

Aug. 23—The Consumers’ Price Index rose in 
July for the second month in a row, to reach its 
highest point in 1955. Increase was .3%. About 
850,000 union workers whose wages were con- 
nected to the index were to get increases in pay. 
About 650,000 auto workers were scheduled to 
receive 1c an hr. more in pay, effective Sept. 1. 


London-New York Round Trip 


Aug. 23—A British plane carrying two airmen 
figuratively achieved breakfast in London, lunch in 
New York and dinner in London. Capt. John 
Hackett, pilot, and Peter Moneypenny, navigator, 
flew an Electric Canberra. PR 7 twin-jet phot 
reconnaissance craft from Croydon to New ‘ork, 
and return, in 14 h., 21 min., 45.4 sec., averaging. 
481.52 mph. Westward, 3,457.96 mi, with а 40 
mph headwind, 7 hr., 29 min., 56.7 sec. average: 
464.12 mph. Eastward: with a 60 mph tailwind, 
59.5 sec., average 550,35 mph. 

Aug. 24—Two USAF airmen and а Britis! 
policeman were killed and 9 persons were injured 
when Napoleon Green, Chicago, 21-yr. i 

ran amok in the U. S. a 


Beach, S. C. Burke ught fo: 
after escaping from a Boston jail. The 37-УГ.-019. 
gunman was indicted in New York for the murder 
of Edward Walsh in 1952, and was wanted for 
questioning about other murders. `- : 

26—Grand Encampment of | Knights 
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14 
Templar ended its 46th triennial conclave in New 
York with the installation of Walter A. De- 


Lamater of Rhinebeck, N. Y., as the Most Eminent 
Grand Master and Louis R. Weiber of Cleve- 
land as Deputy Grand Master. The Knights 
Templar are members of the Christian religious 
order of Masonry, The organization comprises 
1,600 commanderies with a membership of 400,000 
in the U. S., Alaska, Mexico, the Philippines and 
the Canal Zone. 


Truman Enters Political Battle 


Aug. 27—Former President Harry S. Truman 
accused President Eisenhower of misrepresenta- 
tion and demagoguery and the Republican ad- 
ministration of contributing little to the art of 
government except perhaps in its use of 
publicity and advertising techniques," in an ad- 
dress before the Indiana Democratic Editorial 
Assn. French Lick, Ind. He said Democratic 
control of Congress exposed official corruption, 
stopped the ‘‘give-away of our resources to big 
business," and "put a stop to the wholesale viola- 
tion of the Bill of Rights by some of its notorious 
inquisitors." He cited the $1 an hour minimum 
wage as a Democratic victory. He had offered his 
services to the Democratic National Committee 
to make a number of speeches. Paul Butler, ch. 
of the Committee said Democratic victory would 
depend on a “hard-hitting, fighting campaign." 

Aug. 28—Penologists discussing the outbreak of 
prison riots were advised by the international com- 
mittee of crime experts meeting in Geneva, Ky., 
Aug. 26, that convicts should be given “regular 
home leaves’’ to counteract the tension of prison 
life. Through Aug. 22, there were at least 5 
prison riots in the U. S. Idleness and prison 
politics were called the major causes of unrest 
in penal institutions by Austin H. MacCormick, 
professor of criminology at the Univ. of California 
at Berkeley. 

Aug. 29—Aldo L. Icardi, former Army Lt., 
charged with the murder of Maj. William V. 
Holohan in Italy during the last war, was in- 
dicted for perjury for lying to Да Congressional 
subcommittee about the crime. He pleaded not 
guilty to perjury charges Aug. 30 and was freed 
in $10,000 bond. Icardi was alleged to have ad- 
ministered poison to the major, and a third 
member of the OSS mission Carl G. LoDolce, 
was said to have shot him. Neither man can be 
tried for the crime. . . . U. S. S. Forrestal, super- 
carrier, moved into the James River and headed 
for sea for 5 days trial near Newport News, Va., 
but returned to port Aug. 31, because 2 of its 
4 propellers failed to function after a main bear- 
ing: melted, Disasters 
An American Airlines plane crashed near New- 
burg, Mo., Aug. 4, killing all 30 aboard . . . In 
Gelsenkirchen, Germany, Aug. 4, an underground 
mine explosion trapped 25 miners and killed 16 
others . . A Norwegian delegation of 10 women 
was among 25 persons killed in a Soviet airliner 
crash, Aug. 6, near Voronezh, Russia . . . Ex- 
plosion and fire in Andover, O., Aug. 10, killed 
18 and injured over 15. Two USAF Flying Box- 
cars, with 66 aboard, collided in midair Aug. 11, 
30 mi. west of Stuttgart, Germany. All were 
killed . An excursion schooner in Chesapeake 
Bay was wrecked by hurricane Connie, Aug. 12. 
'Ten persons were drowned; 4 were missing and 
13 were rescued . . . Near Bourg St. Pierre, 
Switzerland, Aug..13, 16 persons died as a sight- 
seeing bus, with 25 aboard, went over a precipice 
„ Four cars of the Frisco Railroad's Kansas 
City to Florida special jumped the tracks near 
Marked Tree, Ark., Aug. 19, killing 5 persons and 
injuring about 50 . . . A freight train hit a 
school bus with 40 children aboard, Aug. 22, at 
Spring City, Tenn., killing 10 and injuring 31, 
including the bus driver . . . USAF C-119 
crashed in flames, Aug. 23, into 3 houses near 
Charleston, S. C., killing 9 fliers and civilians 

Fire at the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
Ang, Ind., on Aug. 27, killed 2 and injured 
40. About 1400 fled the blaze damaging over $10 
million in property. З eD 
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Sept. 1—Government reported cash dividends . 


year shipments, maintained a high rate 7 75 
Hungary was ordered to end all propaganda 
activities in the U. S. Move was in retaliation 
for Hungarian arrests and hindrances of Ameri- 
cans in Budapest. 


Record Employment Levels 


Sept. 4—The number of persons employed in 
the U. S. reached 65,500,000 in August, according 
to Secy. of Labor James A. Mitchell. Total for 
July was 64,995,000 and for June 64,016,000. Presi: 
dent Eisenhower praised America's workers for 
their contributions to the national welfare, but 
urged the nation to consider the situation facing 
workers over 45 who are unable to find employ- 
ment. He said the arbitrary bar to full utiliza- 
tion of their abilities caused a waste of valuable 
skills and must be eliminated 

Sept. 6—AEC disclosed that its reservation near 
the southern end of the Salton Sea, Calif., was 
used to test the falling of various types of 
atomic bombs. No bombs have been detonated ab 
the reservation, the only one of its kind in the 0.5. 
Instruments récord the action of dummy bombs 
as they are dropped from aircraft flying over 
the Salton Sea. . Defense Dept. planned &n 


expenditure "of $33 ‘billion for fiscal 1956, $1 
billion less than the estimate made 2 wks, 
earlier. In January, 1955, estimates for 1956 


spending totaled $60 billion and the predicted 
federal deficit was $2.4 billion. It was said that 
if the armed forces reduced their expenditures, it 
would go far toward balancing the budget for the 
fiscal year, 1955-56. Major security items take 
64c of every dollar in the Federal budget. 


Employment and Income Record 


Sept. 7—Government economists disclosed that 
incomes, jobs and building had reached a record 
high in 1955. Commerce Dept. reported an annual 
personal income rate of $304.5 billion in July, $140 
billion over June, 1954. Census Bureau said em- 
ployment reached a record total of 65,488,000 in 
August, a rise of 3,211,000 in a yr. Unemploymen 
declined to 2,237,000 within the yr. According to 
а joint report by the Labor and Commerce Depart- 
ments, new construction outlays totaled $27.08 
billion for the first 8 mos. of 1955, a record. 

Sept. 10—The Republican party was cautioned 
by President Eisenhower to avoid a one-man vieW 
in selecting a Presidential candidate, declaring 
the party overshadowed every individual in it. 
He said the party was too big and too well- 
manned to depend on the leadership of an indi- 
vidual. Не addressed state chairman of the 
Republican party in Юепуег. . . In Washington, 
D. C., segregation in public schools ended with the 
new school term, according to Dr. Hobart 
Corning, Superintendent of Education. In Dela- 
ware desegregation moved slowly. Maryland at- 
cepted desegregation with only a. few incidents. 


Legion Head Criticizes Fund 


Sept. 11—Seaborn P. Collins, пай. соті, 
American Legion, urged members to boycott the 
Fund for the Republic, set up, 1952, by the Ford 
Foundation. He said the fund was telling the 
American people communism was nothing to WOITY- 
about. Collins considered Robt, M. Hutchins, 
fund director, unsuited to direct the project 0 
mold public ‘opinion. Hutchins said the fund | 
has spent $2,500,000 to advance “understanding of | 
civil liberties," and aserted it defended basic 
American principles. Irving Breakstone, former 
comdr., Illinois Dept. of the Legion, Sept. 18 
praised the fund for supporting the Legions's 
Americanism program in Illinois. : 

Sept. 12—U. S. Army said 48 cases of suspected ^| 
collaboration among former Korean war prisoners 
were dropped during the last 2 mos. Six others 
were cleared, leaving 54 cases pending trial OY 
RENS investigation. Of 565 servicemen investi- 
gated, 429 were cleared or charges were dropped. 
верь, күү Charles Ar Halleck (R. Ind.) de- 
tended the trials abroad of U. S. military personnel 
oromda offenses. Approving the arrangemeni 
padon NATO, Rep. Halleck said servicemen 
vaci Dung given “better breaks” than in courts- 
9 5 DIPSA UNUS renes who visited torelgy 

à erican servicemen wei 
being denied their consitutional rights. 


б Navy Resorts to Draft 


Kost l5-Lagging enlistments and loss of 


] veterans forced the Navy to resort 
CE draft, the first since World War H. The 
call was for 10,000 men a mo. beginning n 
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November. Army had been calling 10,000 a mo. 
since May, 1955. 


Private Power for Hell's Canyon 


Sept. 29—Federal Power Commission refused 
to order a rehearing on its decision of Aug. 4 giv- 
ing authority to the Idaho Power Co. to con- 
struct 2 of the 3 hydroelectric power dams and 
installations in Hell's Canyon, Snake River, Idaho. 
The decision, long a subject of controversy between 
advocates of public and private power utilities, 
was challenged by National Hell's Canyon ASSn., 
Natl. Rural Electric Cooperative Assn., and 8 
public utility districts in the area to be served. 
They petitioned the Federal Court of Appeals, 
Washington, D. C., to annul the 50-yr. license 
granted private utilities. FPC had rejected a 
Federal project to develop water resources at а 
cost of $500,000,000. 

Idaho Power Co. moved immediately to begin 
construction on Brownlee and Oxbow installations, 
placing order for mechanical equipment to be 
available for use in 1958, The 2 plants first to 
be constructed are Oxbow, with a dam 205 ft. 
high, 725 ft. long, initial power 151,000 kw, 
eventual capacity, 226,500 kw; and Brownlee 
dam, 395 ft, high, 1,320 ft. long, initial power, 
360,400 kw, eventual capacity, 540,600 kw. The 
third project is Hell's Canyon dam, 320 ft. high, 
860 ft. long; initial power, 272,000 kw, eventual 
capacity, 408,000 kw. 


FOREIGN 


Sept. 2—After 10 days of hostilities in the Gaza 
strip, an unofficial cease-fire was effected. Egypt 
and Israel unconditionally agreed to a cease-fire 
appeal by Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, head of the 
U.N. Truce Supervision Orgn. Cairo reported Sept. 
5, the day after the pledge, that Israelis had 
violated the cease-fire line and 4 had been slain. 
Israel said the breach of the truce was an error. 

Egypt withdrew its troops from the border of 
the Gaza strip, Sept. 20, but Israel occupied an 
area in Negev, Sept. 21, until Egypt reportedly 
withdrew from the zone and ceased interfering 
with Israeli attempts to survey the frontier. 

Britain. announced it would withdraw about 
2,500 British and 1,000 African troops fighting 
the Mau Mau rebellion in Kenya during the next 
4 months. British War Office declared the move 
was made possible by improvement in the situa- 
tion. About 5,000 British and 7,500 African troops 
would be left to help police and security forces. 
Since October, 1952, almost 10,000 terrorists had 
been killed, 1,538 gave up and 24,188 were captured 
or held as suspects. 

Sept. 3—Canadian police escorted a_ visiting 
Russian farm delegation through the Chatham, 
Ont., agricultural district to avoid demonstrations 
by anti-Communists. In Winnipeg, Sept. 1, 300 
rioters rushed the visitors. Canadian officials said 
the incident had damaged Soviet-Canadian rela~ 
tions. Vladimir V. Matskevitch, head of the visit- 
ing group, said it was impossible to continue 
Ae pus e delegates were threatened 

ulted. Russians left Canada Sept, 11 an 
the U. S. Sept. 12. 8 


Communists Cut Armed Forces 


зей. Albania and Poland announced reduc- 
dne in armed forces, following the Russian 
UPS to cut military services im December. 
oth -satellite nations said the men would be 
1 in industry and agriculture. They said 
2107 change was made to ease international ten- 
сов and consolidate mutual trust. Rumania, 
Caechoslovekta. and Bulgaria reported similar in- 
entions. A reduction of 20,000, Dec. 31, was 
Scheduled by Hungary, Sept. 7. 


Yugoslavia Gets Soviet Loans 


Sept. 4—A Yugoslav economic dele 

gation, Vuk- 
von he Tempo ch., closed a week's conference 
Aus озсо by getting important economic aid 
iom the Soviet Union. Loans and credits of 
ч оу were agreed to, and credits were also 
n lable for 3 plants for agricultural purposes. 
Tut Soviet Union, as part of use of nuclear power 
x ТОЗ purposes, advanced. а reactor and а 
3B otron, as well as uranium and graphite, to 
uM for in 2 yrs. The Yugoslavs considered the 
А pore favorable than any offered elsewhere 
A 188 id the Soviet did not interfere with Yugo- 

3 nd economie relations with other nations. 

e à + 4—In Chile, a strike in the public health 
А сез ended after 8 days, when Chile's Central 


se 3 E T 


Labor Union ordered the 30,000 workers to return, 
pending settlement of their demands, including 
pay increases of from 60% to 100% to offset 
inflationary cost of living. Only about 30% of 
the personnel returned to work. Strikers held 
that their labor union had reached an agreement 
with the govt. without consulting over 120 labor 
leaders in prison. Strikers said the stoppage would 
go on until the leaders were freed. 


Disturbance Over Cyprus 


Sept. 6—In Istanbul and Izmir, Turkey, anti- 
Greek rioting erupted, with thousands of young 
Turks smashing Greek store windows, wrecking - 
interiors and overturning automobiles. Rioting - 
flared after a stick of dynamite had exploded 
near the Turkish consulate in the Greek city ' 
of Salonika. Riots apparently were touched oft 
by report that the birthplace of Kemal Ataturk | 
had been damaged by the dynamite. Scores of 
casualties were listed. 2 

Britain said, Sept. 7, that it would not grant the 
Greek demand for self-determination of Cyprus, `- 
and Greece said it would refer the matter to the | 
North Atlantic Council. NATO Council met Sept. 
8, to study the anti-Greek riots in Turkey, The | 
Turkish delegate said measures had been taken, 
to keep peace in the area. The council was con- 
cerned over the effects of the riots on the em. 
ciency of the hq. of the Southeast European 
Command at Izmir. Field Marshal Sir John 
Harding, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, и 
was named governor general of Cyprus and 
готаг, of British forces on the island. 


Moscow Treats With Bonn 


Sept. 8—Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano of M RN 
Federal Republic of Germany (West) reached 
Moscow on invitation to confer with Premier 
Bulganin, Secy. Khrushchev and Foreign Minister 
Molotov, Sept. 9-14. Adenauer called for genuine 
normalization of relations, specifying as major 
topics the release of German prisoners still in 
the Soviet Union and the unification of Germany. 
Bulganin said if prisoners were to be discussed 
East Germany should be represented, but Adenauer 
this. It was said that members. 
of the Adenauer group talked individually with 
persons from the East German govt. 

Bulganin argued that 100,000 Soviet citizens Were. 
held in West Germany and should be repatriated, 
but later he gave a verbal promise to Adenauer to 
release 9,626 Germans held in the Soviet Union, 
whom he said were war criminals. Adenauer said 
ne expected the eventual release of many more. 
The two nations agreed to regular diplomatic 
relations through permanent embassies, to aid 
the problem of German unification, and expected 
to arrange for trade relations. 

Two reservations rejected by the Soviet were 
stated explicitly in a letter sent by Adenauer. 
He said that diplomatic ties did not imply recogni- 
tion of “the present territorial situation by either 
side," since final boundaries must be determined 
by treaty with the 4 powers. Also that the 
Federal Republic reasserted its claim to represent 
the German regions presently outside its control. 


Trouble in Morocco 


Sept, 9—In Casablanca, French Morocco, а 
grenade thrown into a police wagon in the native 
quarter injured 6. Police machine-gunned a crowd, 
killing 5 and wounding 21. The grenade was 
believed to be the work of an organized terrorist 
group. France agreed, Sept. 10, that a sovereign ~ 
state was to be set up in Morocco, permanently 
tied to France by an act of- ‘interdependence.’ 
French cabinet decided, Sept. 12, to remove Sultan ^ 
Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa as the first - 
step to solve the Moroccan crisis. A council of 
guardians of the throne was to be set up to 
organize a representative Moroccan govt. Sultan 
of Morocco resigned Sept. 30, but asked that 
powers be given to a member of his family. - 

Sept. 1i—In Cambodian elections, ormen аде 
Norodom Sihanouk and his Popular Socialist Rally” 
party took 89 of 91 Nati. Assembly seats. Demo- 
rats were defeated, after winning every election 
since 1946. Cambodia formally declared its inde- 
pendence from France, Sept. 25, after. almost 
100 yrs. of association. Prince Norodom Sihanouk | 


was named pr 3 ai 
‘outlawed the Algerian Com? 


and 


'emier. 

Sept. 13—France s 
munist party for supporting the recent nationalist 
uprising- in which about 1,500 perso! were 17 
killed. New Syrian govt. headed by mier ` 
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Said Ghazzi, an independent, was formed. Former 
govt., headed by Sabri el Assali, ended Sept. 6, 
when Pres, Hashem е) Atassi retired. New pres. 
was Shukri el Kouatly. . Premier Sami Bey es- 
Solh of Lebanon resigned after an attack on his 
foreign policy. 


Soviet Spying in Australia 


Sept, 14—Australia released a report on the 
case of Vladimir Petrov, former third secy. of 
the Soviet Embassy in Australia and disclosed a 
spy network endangering the free world, Inquiry 
said that Petrov, who defected to the West in 
April, 1954 had explained that Australia’s Dept. 
of External Affairs had been a target in the 
Russian espionage setup. Moscow also asked Soviet 
officials in Australia for data on U. S, intelligence 
operations there and to obtain the French code 
from a cipher clerk in the French Embassy. 
Soviet plans failed after Petrov's defection. . . . 
Tahar ben Ammar was named first premier of 
Tunisia by the Bey of Tunis, under the new home 
rule agreement with France. 

Sept. 15—Japanese Foreign Ministry reported 
that 3 of Japan’s most notorious war criminals 
would be released. They were former Lt. Gen. 
Teiichi Susuki, former Col. Kingoro Hashimoto 
and former Finance Minister Okinori Kaya. They 
were sentenced 10 yrs. ago to life imprisonment 
by the U. S. and 7 other Allied powers. 


East Germans in Moscow 


16—Premier Otto Grotewohl of 
arrived in Moscow, 2 days 


East 
after 


Sept. 
Germany 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Germany? 


had left. East Germany- was to be given а sov- 
ereign status like West Germany’s and to receive 
other rights. Communist party secy. Nikita S. 
Khrushchev said Russia had no intention of 
abandoning communism. He warned the West 


that communism would win out 
signed a treaty with East Germa Sept. 20, 
granting East Germany sovereignty and extend- 
ing its control over borders and traffic between 
West Berlin and West Germany. 
Concessions to Finland 
Moscow welcomed also a Finnish delegation 
headed by Finnish Pres. Juho K. Paasikivi, and 
announced it was ready to give up the Porkkala 
naval base the Soviet Union occupied in Finland. 
It would withdraw naval and military forces in 
3 mos, Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, Soviet de- 
fense minister, later said the Soviet had decided 
to liquidate its bases on foreign soil. He said 
other countries, namely the U. S., could follow 
the example. Negotiators agreed to extend the 
protocol evacuating Porkkala and the mutual 
defense treaty signed in 1948, for another 20 yrs, 
Sept. 18—Guy Burgess and Donald MacLean, 
British diplomats, who disappeared in 1951, spied 
for the Soviet Union for a long time, according to 
the British Foreign Office. Both had ample op- 
portunity to learn U. S. secrets . Soviet 
Union announced an amnesty for those who 
collaborated with the enemy during World War п. 
Over half the prison population and hundreds ot 
thousands of exiles were expected to benefit. 
. 19—Gov. Gen. Ghulam Mohammed of 
Pakistan, in ill health, resigned. Maj. Gen. 
Iskander Mirza, actg. gov. gen., succeeded. He 
said he would continue a democratic form of govt. 
and favored early merger of West Pakistan 
provinces into a single govt. Pakistan announced 
its formal adherence to the Pact of Mutual 
Cooperation signed by Iraq and Turkey on Feb. 
24, 1955, and adhered to by the United Kingdom 
Apr. 5, 1955. 
Egypt to Get Soviet Arms 
Sept. 27—Gamal Abdel Nasser, premier of Egypt, 


Heart Attack Hits President; 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower suf- 
fered a heart attack early in the morning 
of Sept. 24 while sleeping in the house 
of his mother-in-law, Mrs. John S. Doud, 
in Denver. He was taken to Fitzsimmons 
Army Hospital, with Maj. Gen. Howard 
MeC. Snyder, White House physician, in 
attendance. The President suffered a 
coronary thrombosis, a possible blood- 
clot injury to heart tissue. On the Satur- 
day afternoon before he had played 27 
holes of golf. Col. Thos. W. Mattingley, 
heart specialist from Walter Reed Army 
hospital, Washington, and Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, heart specialist, Boston, joined 
the staff. 
_After 48 hours Dr. White described 
tissue injury to an anterior heart wall 
as a moderate“ attack and said the 
| President, who had been partially in 

an oxygen tent, was mending satisfac- 
| torily without complications and with 
| good humor that made him "a wonderful 

patient." Dr. White's тоно exposition 
of the President's condition at a press 
conference was termed an unprecedented 
venture in medical education. Maj. John 
5. Eisenhower, USA, in civilian attire, 
| visited his father and returned to Ft. 
Belvoir, Va. F 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon called 
a cabinet meeting for Sept. 30 to expedite 
routine business. By that day the Presi- 
dent was able to initial 2 papers, As the 
President continued to progress different 
members of the Government went to 
Denver, but the physicians warned that 
the President sti ad "a long way to 
^ go" for complete recovery. 

The effect of President Eisenhower's 
illness on business, politics and foreign 
relations was immediate and far-reach- 
ing. Political leaders of both parties, while 
autious in publie statements, thought 
ine ness would take Mr. Eisenhower 
‘of the 1956 race. This was looked on 
a calamity by Republicans who had 
s for granted that the President's 
ypularity meant renomination and 


Affects Politics and Business 


re-election. Democratic leaders declared 
no one would make political capital out 
of the President's illness. Atty. General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. flew back from a 
vacation in Spain and after a conference 
said the President's condition was so en- 
couraging that no opinion on delegation 
of some powers would be necessary. The 
Constitution is not clear on this point. 
S Constitution, p. 616, and amendment, 


On the stock markets prices broke 
Monday, Sept. 26, with a computed loss 
of over $12,000,000,000 in values, second 
only to the loss of Oct. 28, 1929. Fear of 
Democratic victory if Eisenhower did not 
run, with possibility of controls on 
business, price supports and continued 
debt financing affected the confidence of 
the financial community. Dow theory 
industrials were down to 444.56, off 31.89 
points or 6.54%, Rails receded at 153.13, 
off 11.15 points or 6.79%. Transactions for 
the business day amounted to 7,720,000 
shares, largest since July 21, 1933, when 
they were 9,572,000. This was attributed 
in part to the oversold condition of the 
stock market. Grain prices advanced on 
the belief that price supports would im- 
prose them. Temporary recoveries took 
pice ay gubseauent days, but insecurity 
the fall o affect’ market prices into 
resident Eisenhower’s convalescence 

175 quU and on Nov. ll, 7 weeks after 
his attack, he was able to fly back to 
VAS ington. On arrival he said: “1 am 
арру that the doctors have given me а 

parol БЫР not a pardon, and I expect to be 
they sa ту accustomed duties, although 
UE b e iust ease and not bulldoze my 
1 24 em." The President chose to 
stoy a ue Gettysburg farm at least 6 
ee cs ani the Postmaster there vacated 
57 de ce for the President's use. Members 
DE к White House staff established 
ome 15 here, including Sherman Adams, 
3 stant to the President, James C. Hag- 
егу, A secretary, and Maj. Gen. 
\ (CC. Snyder; personal physician. 
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announced that he had signed a ‘‘commercial 
agreement“ with Czechoslovakia to exchange 
Egyptian cotton for military arms. Earlier in 
the month the deputy premier, Salem, reported 
that the Soviet Union had offered to supply arms 
to Egypt. Premier Nasser said the western na- 
tions had refused requests for arms for defense, 
adding that Egypt would not threaten or attack 
anyone else. Elsewhere he mentioned that Egypt 
had learned Israel was buying French war planes. 
Secy. of State Dulles and Foreign Secy. Harold 
Macmillan, Br., in a joint statement Sept. 28 said 
Britain and the U. S. had been trying to help 
nations provide for internal security without 
starting an arms race in the area. Geo. V. Allen, 
Asst. Secy of State, went to the Near East to 
discuss the impasse. Secy, Dulles had two 
conferences with Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
in which he told -Molotov that such delivery of 
arms would not help relax tension between the 
Soviet and the U. S. Obstacle seemed to have 
been U. S. demand that Egypt agree not to use 
arms for aggression, which Egypt considered 
limiting its authority. 

Sept. 29—The first U. S. combat troops to be 
transferred from Austria to Italy passed through 
the Brenner Pass, between the 2 countries. About 
5,500 troops were expected by Oct. 25, deadline for 
all U. S, troops to be out of Austria. New NATO 
force, the Southern European Task Force, was 
to be set up under the command of Gen. Clemente 
Primieri of Italy. Russian troops also left Austria. 

Sept. 30—Sweden dropped liquor rationing as 
its “part dry'" law of 1914 ran out. Previously 
Swedes have been limited to 3 ats, a month. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sept. 6—U, S. called for a new study of іпѕрес- 
tion and control of conventional and nuclear 
weapons. Harold E. Stassen, told the U.N. sub- 
committee on disarmament that the survey 
should be concentrated on the inspection of 
methods planned by the U. S. and Russia for 
the delivery of atomic weapons, including the 
strategic air forces of both countries. Stassen and 
Arkady A. Sobolev, Soviet representative, agreed 
no methods existed to determine atomic stock 
piles and secret production. The growing produc- 
tion of atomic energy for peaceful purposes could 
be switched, according to Stassen, to the accumu- 
lation of atomic munitions. U. S. has continually 
maintained that effective inspection must form 
the foundation for any plan to limit armaments. 
Sobolev's statement of the danger of surprise 
9 was seen by the West as an encouraging 
sigh that Russia was aware of the danger of 
nuclear weapons. 


Stassen Wants Inspection 


Sept. 9—The Soviet Union questioned the U, S. 
pon for the exchange of military blueprints 
TR the nations. Sobolev inquired if the 
k S. meant to postpone arms reduction to the 
95 ure. Stassen rejected the Russian’s implication 
4255 the limitation of armaments had been 
mopped in favor of mutual inspection within the 
i S. and the Soviet Union. The West has main- 
pinen that inspection must precede the Soviet 
Ram for immediate cuts in armed strength 
TURAE future outlawry for nuclear weapons. 

i uce inspection teams left South Korean ports 
Ux following an agreement between the 
8 and ihe Communists. South Korea had ac- 
the Е Polish and Czechoslovak members of 
9 5 eutral Nations Supervisory Commission of 
а g for the Communists. A total of 61 members 

110 of 79 was removed. 
bon тора and Agricultural Orgn. said food 
e Ded on in Russia, China and Eastern Europe 
fut t ghtly better than before World War II, 
ne е average man was eating less than before 
ener Progress in Western Europe was ''spec- 
ae Many parts of the world still faced the 
аз SUI providing food equivalent to pre-war 

Sept. 1 continued to pile up large surpluses. 
eas ae General Assembly convened, electing 
495 aza, of Chile, as pres, Assembly voted to 
рове until 1956, the question of replacing 
e China with the Communist Chinese 
DPA EE зара mee the resolution, was 
6 abstentions, . S. and defeated 42 to 12 with 

ept. 21—The Steering Committee of 
General Assembly тешер d to 5, to пеат ое 


dis 
Assan of conditions in Algeria to the General 


Proposals for Cyprus 

The Steering Committee of the 
Assembly voted down a proposal by Greece to 
discuss self-determination for Cyprus. The vote: 
For, 4—Soviet Union, Poland, Egypt, Mexico. 
Against, 7—0. S., Britain, France, Chile, Luxem- 
burg, New Zealand, Norway. Abstaining, 4— 
Nationalist China, Ethiopia, Haiti, Thailand. The 
result was resented by Greek spokesmen but sup- 
ported by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. delegate, _ 
on the grounds that this was an occasion when 
“quiet diplomacy is far more effective than public 
debate." Negotiations earlier in September in 
London between British, Greek and Turkish 
foreign ministers led to Greek dissatisfaction with 
the British proposal, which offered Internal self- 
government compatible with strategic require- 
ments" but not self-determination. The British 
government, friendly toward larger representation 
for the people of Cyprus, stressed the needs of 
the international situation, Cyprus had а popula- 
tion 80% Greek and 20% Turkish. Turkey made 
clear that the island is important to the security 
of Anatolia. 

The new constitution proposed by the British 
foreign minister, Harold Macmillan, called for 
an assembly, with a quota of seats for the 
Turkish minority; departments in the hand of 
Cypriots except for ministry of foreign affairs, 
defense and public security, which would be con- 
trolled by the governor, with several portfolios 
reserved for the Turkish Cypriots; a chief minis= 
ter chosen by the assembly, with approval of the 
governor. A tripartite conference was to examine 
British proposals for the constitution, including 
guarantees for the Turkish population and closer 
links between Cyprus and Greece, Turkey and 
Britain. Whereas the Greek Cypriots in London 
refused to discuss self-government without future 
self-determination, the Turkish minister refused 
to discuss self-government unless the demand 
for self-determination were withdrawn. $ 


Arab-Soviet Bloc Defeats France d 
Sept. 29—By one vote the General Assembly 
decided to investigate conditions in Algeria, over — 
the protest of France that this was an internal 
matter. The Steering Committee's motion to bar 
debate on Algeria Was lost, 28 to 27, with the 
Arab bloc, smaller nations and the Soviet bloc ` 
voting against the motion, and the other large 
powers, including Britain, France and the U. S. 
voting against it. The Arab nations declared 
France held Algeria only by force, whereas the 
French considered it an integral part of France. 
‘Antoine Pinay, French foreign minister, said the 
vote was a violation of the charter, a piece of 
“international demagogy." With Ambassador 
Herve Alphand and the other members of tne 
French delegation he formally left the meeting. 
Pinay said My government will consider null and 
void any recommendation the Assembly might 
make in this connection." Henty Cabot Lodge, 
Jr. U. S. delegate, said a debate on Algeria 
would involve consideration of “fundamental 
changes in the constitution of France," and 
might become a grave danger to the future of 
the U.N.” The French cabinet Oct. 2 approved 
the withdrawal of the delegation. As the Soviet 
bloc voted against France, the cabinet postponed 
the projected visit of Premier Edgar Faure and 
M. Pinay to Moscow, France would not withdraw 
from the Security Council but would discontinue 
furnishing colonial information. France returned 
Noy. 25 when U.N, dropped the inquiry. 


GENERAL 

Sept. 2—Japanese Foreign Minister Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, met with General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur in New York, 10 years after Japan's 
surrender. Gen. MacArthur disclosed he had 
strongly opposed trying Shigemitsu and said 
Emperor Hirohito had offered to take full respon- 
sibility for all acts by Japanese military men 
and statesmen. The Soviet Union had included 
Shigemitsu on the list of war criminals and 
threatened to leave the trials if Shigemitsu Ww ert з 
not included. The foreign minister was convicted 
of responsibility for the treatment of war prisoners 
and received a Tyr, sentence, the lightest given 
to 25 main war criminals. Gen. MacArthur ' 
paroled Shigemitsu, who had served 2 yrs. 

Sept. 3—A survey conducted by the Natl. Assn. 
for the Advancement of Colored People mas 
made public showing that 11 of the 17 southern 
states where school segregation was required by 
law, some action had been taken to comply with | 
the'Supreme Court ruling of May 31, to go ahead | 
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replaced the retiring Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, 
effective after Jan. 1. 

Oct. 18—Individual incomes of Americans in 1954 
ran at the approximate level of 1953. Average 
income last year of 50,000,000 men was $3,200. 
For 28,000,000 women, the figure was about $1,200. 

. Maj. Gen. William’ Р. Dean, 56, former 
prisoner-of-war in Korea, retired from the Army, 
effective Oct. 31, after serving 32 yrs. . Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon answered a. Demo- 
cratic charge that the Eisenhower administration 
favored big business, saying wage-earners had 
it better today than ever before and praised 
economic policies of the Administration as being 
progressive and humanitarian. He spoke at the 
annual dinner in New York of the New York 
group of the Investment Bankers Assn. of America. 
„„ „ FCC authorized the American Telegraph & 
‘Telephone Co. to begin work on the Air Force's 
$2.4 billion aircraft warning system, Semi-Auto- 
matic Ground Environment System, SAGE. It 
would link all military warning systems. Project 
was to be completed in 10 yrs. - 


Farm Income Drops 


Oct. 19—In the third quarter of 1955, farm in- 
come dipped sharply. The growing political issue, 
registered a 5% net drop, aecording to the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economie Advisers. Farm income 
had dropped from $10.8 billion in the second 
quarter to $10.2 billion in the third quarter. Since 
the first quarter, the annual rate has declined 
over 11%. . . National output in the U. S., for 
the third quarter of 1955, reached $392 billion, a 
record, according to preliminary estimates by the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers. Gross 
natl. figure was $7.2 billion higher than the second 
quarter. Consumer spending was at the annual 
rate of $256.5 billion, the highest in history. 

Oct. 20—Administration plans for the Big Four 
foreign ministers conference in Geneva were given 
bi-partisan support by party leaders. Congressional 
group believed however, that the first item on the 
agenda, German unification and European security, 
would take up much of the time. . . . Govern- 
ment dropped its 10-count perjury charge against 
Henry Grunewald, key figure in tax investigation 
scandals in 1953. New evidence, undisclosed by the 
Government, made it “inadvisable to go to trial.” 

Oct. 21—Consumers' Price Index rose .3% to 
the highest in a yr. Sept. 15 figure reported by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 114.9. Rise 
was laid mainly to higher prices for food, housing 
and apparel. Bureau also reported the purchasing 
power of factory workers had reached a peak— 
spendable weekly income of a worker with 3 de- 
pendents reached $71.55, and for a worker with 
no dependents $64.23. 


U. S. Population Rises 


Oct. 23—Population of the U. S. rose to 162,- 
409,000 between 1950 and 1954, an increase of 7%. 
Census Bureau reported 6 states did not share in 

| the increase—Alabama, Maine, Vermont, Arkansas, 
West Virginia and Oklahoma. 'These states de- 
| creased in population, but increases ranged from 
1.1% for Kentucky to 31% for Nevada. Alaska 
showed a 62% rise, leading all states and terri- 
tories. Population, on the average, increased 1.672 
a yr. during a 4-yr. period. 


Point Four in U. S. 


Oct. 24— Te afd economically depressed areas 
/ in the U. S. President Eisenhower planned to ask 
Congress for a domestic version of the Point Four 
technieal assistance aid program, to extend ''good 
times“ to every section. 

Oct. 25—Air Force announced it would have a 
vertical-rising, man-bearing plane resembling a 
fiying saucer. It denied the existence of previously 
sighted saucers, saying they were illusions or 
ordinary phenomena. Jet-flying aircraft was said 
to be in the readiness stage at the Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. in Calif. 

Oct. 29—President Eisenhower backed the farm 
program of Ezra Taft Benson, Secy. of Agriculture. 
President said he would not endorse a return to 
. high fixed price supports on basic crops, . . . 
J. S. disclosed results of its first inventory of 
ense properties. Total was $123.9 billion in 
goods and properties of the armed forces. Inventory 
did not include all subjects, including atomic 
ergy figures and other assets. 


FOREIGN 


L—Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa, Sultan 
left his throne after resigning in 


September. He did not renounce his throne but 


delegated his powers to his cousin, Moulay 
Abdaliah ben Moulay Abdel Hafid. By allowing 
the Sultan to name his own regent, a French 


plan to aid frendship between Morocco and the 
Paris govt., was temporarily upset. Regent, prei 
sumed unacceptable by the Nationalists, probably 
was the cause of tribesmen attacking French out- 
posts near Fez. Attacks took place also in Casa- 
blanca and Marrakesh, and the department of 
Oran suffered its first outbreak of violence since 
fighting began in French North Africa 

Premier Faure, before opening a lengthy debate 
saying a foreign drive was on against France, 
presumably against the French attitude in North 
Africa, dismissed 4 Gaullist aides. Premier said 
he was ready to fight for the Moroccan program. 
but some of his supporters believed France should 
come to terms with the Moroccan nationalists, 
Gaullists were told to resign if they did not agree 
with the Premier. 

Reservists objecting to a transfer to North 
Africa mutinied in Paris and Rousen and Were 
supported by about 1,500 civilians, many of them 
Communists. In Rouen, 50 members of the Re- 
publican Security Guard were wounded. Civilians 
protested the recall of reservists and the govt. 
policy in Algeria and Morocco. 

Faure's program of reform and conciliation in 
Morocco was approved by the Nati. Assembly, 477 
to 140. Premier overcame tactics by the Socialists, 
who sought to condemn his program. Usually in 
the Opposition, the Socialists later backed Faure 
Terrorists killed § French soldiers and 8 civilians, 
Oct. 17, in Algeria, Faure received a vote of 
confidence, 308 to 254, Oct. 18, on his Algerian 
policy, when right wing deputies supported goyt. 

In Morocco, a 4-man regency council was 
named by Paris, Oct. 15, as a step toward settling 
the crisis. Major task of the council was to name 
a new premier. French troops were fired on Oct. 
15, from the Spanish zone of Morocco, according 
to the French residency in French Morocco, calling 
untrue the Spanish claim of neutrality. 

In Rabat, French Morocco, Fatmi ben Slimane, 
premier-designate asked if the throne council 
would interfere, before he went ahead with form- 
ing the country's first representative govt. 

"Tham! el Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakesh, joined thé 
nationalist parties and groups demanding the 
return of former Sultan Mohammed ben Youssef. 
France was stunned by Glaoui’s stand. 

Sultan Mohammed ben Arafa abdicated the 
Moroccan throne, Oct. 30, and backed his exiled 
predecessor, Mohammed ben Youssef. 


Yugoslav Economic Policy 


Oct. 2—Yugoslavia announced, an economic 1 
policy to increase the standard of living by cutting [ 
investments for heavy industries. Agriculture and 
consumer goods were stressed instead of heavy 
industry, as in the Soviet Union. Govt. also said 
production would raise the standard of living and 
permit higher wages. Industrialization also was 
Said to be responsible for a number of other eco- 
nomic ills, particularly in the larger cities. 
Yugoslavia sought to have some taxes reduced, 
over-investment curtailed and stabilization of the 
1 1 to distribute national income. Policy 4180 
ES ed for the elimination of farm collectives. . 
ees dropped the principle of collective leader- І 
ship of the Communist party by making Premier | 
воће Gheoghiu-Dej, First Secy. of the party: 
RONE collective leadership for about 6 mos. 
cpu ee 
B 7 M 
Stoica, a deputy, emier was replaced by С. 


Death of Greek Premier 


Oct. 5—Death of Alexander Ра Ти 
pagos. „ 
premier of Greece, in Athens, resulted in thé 
commu i Constantin Karamanlis, minister 0 
Трай cations and public works to succeed 
rib en Karamanilis, 45, is a lawyer who 
in ted out many construction projects in Athens. 
маз шїп his polices, Karamanilis said, hf E 
the Су ARES to support the “just claims" of — 
ine Cypriotes. He also expressed indignation ovet — - 
he сеа anti-Greek violence in Turkey, but 
dn addon pose евреи све заліта тей, 
е ей measurt ken 
to ease economie difüculties es would be tal 
а Dh лш 2 of the vote 
J Brazilian pres. counted, the tally from the oo. 
3 elections gave Juscelino Kubitschek, Labor bete, 
Kubitsc tial lead over Maj. Gen. Juarez Tavora. 
hek was termed the winner, Oct: 9. 


2 
for the election o 
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Molotov Admits Error 


Oct. 8—Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov admitted he had erred when he said in 
February that only the foundations of socialism 
had been established in the Soviet Union. His 
view was said to be politically harmful and theo- 
retically mistaken. Molotov had been criticized 
by the Communist party organ Kommunist. 
Britain announced it had decided to cut its armed 
forces by 100,000 by March, 1958. Reduction, to 
begin in 1955, was to release more men for 
industry. Information came as Prime Minister 
Sir Anthony Eden addressed a mass meeting at 
Boürnemouth, Eng., following the Conservative 
party's annual conference. Britain's exports for 
the first 9 mos. of 1955, according to Sir Anthony, 
were £2.1 billion, an increase of 6% over а 
similar 1954 period. He said provisional figures 
for September trade showed a reduction in the 
gap between imports and exports had been reduced 
by £18,000,000, compared with August. Planning 
for reserve forces was to be revised and research 
for damage of an atomic attack was to be 
Stepped up. Eden said there would be no changes 
in cabinet posts since economic and military 
planning would be a combined operation 


Witnessed Hitler’s Death 


Adolf Hitler’s personal pilot said he saw the 
dictator and his wife, Eva Braun, commit suicide 
in April, 1945. Pilot, Hans Baur, the first to 
say he was an eyewitness to Hitler’s death, 
crossed the East German border after being 
imprisoned for years in Russia. 

Heinz Linge, Hitler’s valet, said Oct. 9, after 
his release Oct. 8, from a Russian prison, that 
he had helped to burn Hitler’s body, after carry- 
ing it from the underground bunker where the 
dictator died. Eva Braun’s corpse also had been 
burned. Linge said both were alone when they 
died, while Baur said he had seen the suicides. 
. . Return of 750 prisoners of war aboard 2 
trains by Russia, Oct. 9,.marked an increase in 
the rate of return. Third train brought 30 former 
generals to the Lower Saxony frontier of Herles- 
+ hausen. Thousands of persons lined the route oí 
the trains in West Germany to welcome the 
seemingly dispirited men. Deputy Chancellor Franz 
Bluecher said the release by the Russians was 
an act of humanity and not political. Premier 
Nikolai A. Bulganin of Russia had promised in 
September to send over 9,000 Germans home by 
Oct. 20. Bluecher hoped a greater number would 
be released. India disclosed a plan to reduce 
the 29 stat 16. All but 2 of the 14 language 
HAAS were to have their own states. Jawaharlal 
i ehru, prime minister, said the plan might become 
M within a year. No further need was seen for 

е state lines, set up by British rule, for reasons 
of military strategy. 


Aneurin Bevan Loses Contest 


Oct. 11—Aneurin Bevan, left-wing Laborite, 
91 8 defeat in a party contest. Hugh Gaitskell, 
ed -wing's candidate, won the key post of party 
Ee by a vote of 5,476,000 to 1,225,000 for 

evan. Some delegates to the Labor party's 
RM convention in Margate, Eng., believed 

evan's political career had ended. Two ap- 
1 1 Dro- Soviet resolutions of the party also 
1 One of the resolutions said Britain 
tl take the responsibility for negotiations with 
de and Communist China for a general agree- 

10 and co-existence. Britain was asked to 
p 2 15 on its own rather than to follow the 
his A880 М л M some prestige when 6 of 
UE CRM ae elected to the Natl. Executive 

An amendment to commit the Labor part 

y to 

p Russia's policy on Germany ys the 
ошаш Geneva conference was rejected by 
Gun. refusing to support Moscow's ideas on 
17 unity. Among resolutions approved were 
an beat the party to call on the govt. to 
99010 Ee trade relations with Russia and 
the 18015 10 China; a call for further talks on 
9 80 10 ion of the hydrogen bomb, for admission 
the ae China to the U.N., withdrawal of 
inant Ь e Nationalists from Formosa, settle- 
mus etween Israel and the Arab states and the 
105 eae of Germany. A resolution called 
tuia ritish disapproval of South Africa's racial- 
ing ra mene resolutions defeated was one say~ 
0 war was incompatible with socialism and 
ron ore the. party would adhere to pacifism. 
ng ended Oct. 14, with little accomplished, 


but agreement was reached on the necessity to 
reform the party. 

Oct. 12—West Germany's first report to NATO 
on its financial and economic ability to arm was 
rejected. NATO holding that West Germany's $2.14 
billion was inadequate. SE 

Oct, 13—Over 1,000,000 persons turned out in 
Leningrad, Russia, to welcome the first visit of 
a British naval squadron since shortly after 
Worid War II. According to crewmen, the attitude 
of the Russians was most cordial. Six of the 
vessels dropped anchor in the Neva River, and 
sailors were given shore leave. Meanwhile a 
Soviet naval squadron visited Portsmouth, Eng., 
on a 5-day goodwill tour... Hungary announced 
suspension of the 15-yr. prison term of Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Josef Groesz, sentenced in 
1951. Release came after the Hungarian Bishops’ 
conference asked for his release. Four other priests 
also were to be freed. 


Colombo Nations Meet 


pass on to others their knowledge. 
tribute to the U. S. h 
sistance. Since its inception in 1950, 
has done much to better training facilities for 
almost 3,000 students in Asian countries. Britain | 
reported, Oct. 18, that it would more than 
double its aid in technical assistance to Colombo 
plan nations, agreeing to spend $19,600,000. = | 
Consultative Committee of the Colombo plan 
ended its meetings in Singapore, Oct. 21, atter 
voting to continue the plan until 1961, in view. 
of Asian problems. Committee said the leyel of 
food consumption was lower in South and South- 
east Asia than before World War IL and below 
accepted standards of nutrition, Underemployment 
had been a major problem in many countries 
because of overpopulation. Famine and epidemics 
were other serlous problems in areas of low living 
standards. In West Germany, Otto Sirasser, 
former political associate of Hitler, founded a new 
political party to press for a united, armed neutral 
Germany. Party was to participate in West Ger- 
man general elections, as the People's Movement 
for Unity and Freedom. . . . Provinces, -tribal 
units and princedoms were merged in India into 
a single administrative unit with a population of 
36,000,000 people. Merger eliminated semi-autono- 
mous units of govt. and saved about $60,000,000 
by eliminating duplicate costs of administration. 


Egypt to Build Dam 


Oct. 11—Cairo authorities said Egypt would pre- 
fer to have the International Bank for Recon- 
struction & Development and the U. 8. aid instead 
of having the Soviet Union finance the construc- 
tion of the Aswan High dam, Russia was said to 
have offered to build the dam on the Nile River 
and to supply over $200,000,000 of the total $600,- 
000,000 necessary. Egypt would repay in cotton 
and rice, at 2% interest over a 30-yr. period. U, S., 
to combat Communist infiltration, offered Oct. 20 
to negotiate on financing of the dam and also 
development of the Jordan river valley 
After 2 yrs. in exile, the Kabaka of Buganda, one 
of the kings of Ugana's 4 provinces, returned to 
his homeland. He had been banished to England, 
after a dispute over his power, Uganda is a tiny 
British protectorate below the Belgian Congo and 
Kenya. Two persons died in demonstrations wel-. 
coming the king. Kabaka signed a treaty with 
the governor of Uganda, carrying the Africans . 
closer to self-government, by giving 30 of 60 seats 
in the protectorate's. legislative council. East 
African Federation of Uganda, Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika was indefinitely postponed, й 

Oct. 18—Japan and Burma agreed in Rangoon 
on terms of reparations and economic agreements. 
Japan was to pay Burma $20,000,000 in goods ал 
services over a 10-yr. period, and was allowed to 
deal commercially with Burma. — ^. * 

‘Oct. 19—Queen Juliana of the Netherlands, visit- 
ing the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam, signed 
a general amnesty for all prisoners in the Net 
lands West Indies, on the ) 
scheduled 30-day stay. . . . Soviet Union was re- 
ported to be building a space ship, to cost an esti- 
nated $20,000,000. It was believed that Russia had 
completed 2 of the 3 rockets to propel the ship. 
First Soviet satellite was said to weigh 75 to 
100 tons and have a range of 1,000 ратан 

Oct. 20—Egypt and Syria signed a -mutual 
defense treaty in Damascus. Both nations agreed 
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an attack against either would be regarded as an 
attack against both. 


Saar Votes Against France 


Oct. 23—The voters of the Saar rejected the 
statute of Europeanization agreed on after long 
negotiations between France and West Germany 
by a decisive vote of 422,434 against 201,973. The 
defeat expressed the strong feelings of the 3 pro- 
German parties, which had been repressed until 
the plebiscite and the leadership of the Heimat- 
bund. The premier, Johannes Hoffman, closely 
associated with French policies, resigned, effective 
when a new parliament was elected. The proposed 
statute had been accepted by Chancellor Adenauer 
and the Christian Democrats of West Germany in 
а compromise with France over German suver- 
eignty and security. Paris regarded the vote as 
à blow to French diplomatic prestige, and M. 
Francois-Poncet criticized the ‘shameless exploi- 
tation of natlonal sentiment" by the extremist, 
Heinrich Schneider, former Nazi official, who was 
expected to lead a new campaign for self-determin- 
ation and cutting off of all ties with France. 
France continues in control of economic and 
foreign policies of the Saar until a new plan is 
put into effect. 

Vietnam Elects Diem President 


Oct. 26—Ngo Dinh Diem was sworn in as 
president of Vietnam (South) following his smash- 
ing victory Oct. 23, when 95% of the voters favored 
him over the self-exiled ruler, Bao Dai, who lives 
on the French Riviera. The country was pro- 
claimed a republic. In Saigon Cholon there were 
150,000 more votes than registered voters, but the 
authorities explained that people from the prov- 
inces also voted there. Diem has had both moral 
and financial support from the United States, 
whereas a large French group that supported Bao 
Dai opposed him. In June, 1954, Bao Dai had ap- 
pointed him premier, and later dismissed him, but 
he refused to go. The U. S. looked on Diem as 
the strongest anti-Communist leader in Vietnam. 
Both Britain and the U. S. recognized the republic. 
. . Britain increased the purchase or sales tax 
20% апа raised the tax on business profits. House 
of Commons also planned an increase in postal 
rates and in charges for telephone services. Steps 
were reported necessary to fight inflation. 2 
In Vienne the parliament adopted а constitutional 
law, pledging the Austrian Federal Republic to 
remain forever a neutral state. Representatives of 
the Austrian peoples“ party, the Socialist party 
and the four Communist members, voted ap- 


proval. Big Four Meet 


Oct. 27—Big Four foreign ministers’ conference 
began in Geneva. Consult article on pages 46-48. 

Oct. 28—U. S. permitted travel by Americans to 
ihe Soviet Union and all but 2 of the East Euro- 
pean satellites. Countries with which the U. S. 
maintained diplomatic relations were Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania and Hungary. In a 
memorandum from Britain, France and the U. S., 
ihe Russians were asked to end the Communist 
party’s monopoly on communications to the Soviet 
people. Dulles said the U. S. would simplify export 
regulation as applied to the Soviet bloc. The 3 
western powers asked for the elimination of 
censorship, opening of information centers among 
ihe. 4 powers, discontinuation of jamming of 
proadcasts by Russia, increasing private tourist 
trade by establishing a reasonable rate of cur- 
rency exchange, and other. means to exchange 
ideas between the East and West. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Oct. 2—Egypt and Israel withdrew their armed 
forces from the El Auja demilitarized zone on the 
Sinai Peninsula frontier. Military observers of 
the, U.N. supervised the withdrawal. Gen. E. L, 
M. Burns persuaded both nations to withdraw, 
preparatory to а proposal by the Mixed Armistice 
Commission which he heads, to define and pos- 
селу revise the agreement for guarding the 
commission's ha. 

Oct. 6—Britain, France, Canáda, Soviet Union 
and the U. S. headed a board of 16 nations as- 
signed to draft a charter for an atoms-for-peace 
program. First 5 were to head a board of 
governors, by reason of their prominence in the 
mic field. Five of the other nations were to 
Australia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Portugal 
nd South Africa—the principal producers of 
uranium, thorium and other source materials. 
remaining members were to be elected from 
pat ie 5 ^ 


countries mot "possessing fissionable materials. 
After the first year all members of the board were 
to be elected annually, but the Big Four and 
Canada were expected to be permanent members. 

Oct. 7—Jose Maza, pres. of the General Asi 
sembly, said the cold war may be drawing to а 
close, or at least becoming less grave. He said it 
was important to better creative and constructive 
co-existence. 

South Africa Condemned 


Oct. 12—General Assembly condemned South 
Africa's plans for racial segregation. Despite а 
change in govt., Special U.N. Commission on 
Racial Relations reported that the segregation 
issue (Apartheid) still was prominent in South 
Africa. Commission believed greater contacts 
between whites and colored would aid in settle- 
ment of issue. South Africa, protesting a discus- 
sion dealing with race segregation, in a committee 
of the General Assembly, walked out Oct 24. Dele- 
gation reserved the right to return and take part 
in any voting on racial segregation. Secy. 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold was criticized for an 
attempt to intervene in the draft covenant on 
Human Rights concerning the self-determination 
of peoples. He had tried to have the self-determin- 
ation issue referred to a temporary committee, 
calling a “right” what the colonial nations 
called a principle.“ 

Oct. 13—Soviet Union opposed the Republic of 
the Philippines for a seat on the Security Council, 
saying the seat belonged to the nations of 
Eastern Europe. U. S. backed the Asian republic 
against Yugoslavia. A deadlock in the General 
Assembly over the 2 nations resulted in Cuba and 
Australia being chosen to contest for the seat. 


Arms Discussion Shifted 


Oct. 21—Disarmament Commission left the dis- 
cussion of arms limitation to the Big Four 
ministers meeting in Geneva. A Soviet proposal 
to discuss the issue was voted down. Nine nations 
calied the Russian proposal an attempt to sabotage 
the Geneva conference. 

Oct. 27—Despite rejection of 3 Russian amend- 
ments, the Soviet Union endorsed a resolution 
for the establishment of an international atoms- 
for-peace program. Vote was 53 to 0, with 6 
abstentions in the Political and Security Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly. Because Israel 
was one of the sponsors of the resolution, 6 Arab 
nations abstained. 

Oct. 31—Soviet Union accepted under protest 
a .2% increase in its share of the U.N. budget. 
Present Soviet budget is 15.08%, second only to 
that of the U. S. Russia also voted for a new 
scale of assessments, approved by the Budgetary 
committee, 48 to 1. Quota of the U. S., which 
pays !4 of the budget, was unchanged. Cost of 
U.N. operations for 1956 was expected to be about 


$40,000,000. Dues were raised for the first time 


in U.N. history. 


GENERAL 
Oct. 4—The sun's light was used to power а 


rural telephone circuit near Americus, Ga. Solar 


rays were trapped to replace the usual battery 
power. The rays were harnessed for the first 
telephone call of the kind by the Bell Telephone 
Со... . Brooklyn Dodgers won the World Series. 
It was the first time the National League team 
won, defeating the New York Yankees of the 
American League, 4 games to 3. . . . New York 
State anounced that automobile Hability insurance 
coverage would be used to indemnify owners 0 
insured cars for personal injuries caused by un- 
insured drivers. New coverage was to be added 
free to existing policies, but a premium of from 
$2.50 to $4.00 was to be charged when policies 
were renewed. 


Vest Pocket Submarine 


Oct. 6—A 20-ton vest pocket submarine, the 
X-1, was tested in Long Island Sound, off Deer 
Park, N. Y. The 50-ft. long, 5-man submarine 
was built by the Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. at Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. Craft was 
designed for use in testing harbor defenses and 
for close-in attacks. Paul A. Pfeffer, 23, went 
on trial in Queens County Court, New York City, 
charged with first-degree murder in the fatal 
beating of a handyman on Apr. 19. An earlier con- 
viction of Pfeffer on a murder charge on Apr. 
23, 1953, was set aside when John Roche, a con- 
victed murderer, confessed to the crime. 

Oct. 7—Adlai E. Stevenson, Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency in 1952, criticized the 
Republican administration's “failures” in farm 
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policy. Instead of eliminating surpluses, the Re- 
publican policy of flexible price supports was 
eliminating farmers, according to Stevenson, who 
spoke at the Wisconsin State Democratic Conven- 
tion for 1955, held in Green Bay, Wis. Problems 
of taxation, conservation, foreign relations and 
civil liberties also were discussed. While Stevenson 
gave no indication that he would run for the 
1956 Presidential nomination, his speech was con- 
sidered pointing that way. 

Oct. 10—Governor Geo. N. Craig of Indiana 
invoked martial law in 3 eastern parts of the 
state affected by a labor dispute involving the 


Perfect Circle Corp. Industrys New Castle 
foundry, scene of a bloody riot Oct. 5, was al- 
lowed to reopen by the governor. He said the 


United Automobile Workers, CIO, representing 
strikers, could station 5 pickets at each entrance 
of the company’s 4 plants. During the riots, 8 
persons were injured by gunfire. 
Airways Order Jets 
Oct. 13—Pan American World Airways said it 
had ordered 45 jet-propelled airliners, costing 
$269,000,000, Boeing was to provide 20 707 Strato- 
liners and Douglas 25 DC-8's. All the 575-m.p.h. 
planes were 4-engined and were capable of cut- 
ting flying time in half between major cities. 
The 100-passenger airliners were scheduled to go 
into service by the end of 1958. 
United Air Lines, Oct. 25, ordered 30 Douglas 


jet planes costing $175,000,000. Plane contract was 
the largest cash commitment in the history of a 
single airplane contract. United planned to put 
the craft in service by November, 1959. National 
Airlines made a commitment to buy 6 DC-8's. 

Oct. 14—Services in the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion of St. Cecilia near New Orleans, La., were 
suspended because parishioners refused to allow а 
Negro priest to say mass. The Vatican commended 
the Archbishop of New Orleans for condemning 
discrimination. Archbishop suspended services in 
the church of Jesuit Bend, where the incident 
occurred. d 

Oct. 16—Boeing 707 jet airliner flew 2,340 mi. 
from Seattle to Andrews Air Force Base in Mary- 
land in 3 hrs. and 58 min., averaging 592 mph. 8 

Oct. 17—Supreme Court ordered John D... 
Provoo, a former Army sergeant, freed of treason 1 
charges, affirming a lower court opinion and 
making it unnecessary for Provoo to again. stand 
trial. The govt. was accused of having erred in 
not granting a speedy trial. - 

Oct. 18—The Atomic Energy Commission and 
the University of California jointly announced 
the discovery of a new atomic particle, the anti- 
proton, which may inaugurate a new era of 
nuclear research. The anti-proton, or negative 
proton, was described as “а nuclear ghost which 
has haunted the world's physicists for a genera- 
tion." It is not a part of the atomic nucleus, 
which consists of only protons and neutrons, but 


American Legion Convention Rejects Own Report Clearing UNESCO _ 


The 37th national convention of the 
American Légion in Miami Oct. 10-13, 
1955, elected J. Addington Wagner, 41, a 
Battle Creek, Mich., lawyer, national com- 
mander to succeed Seaborn P. Collins of 
Las Cruces, N. M. Wagner served as a naval 
Officer in World War II and was wounded 
at Okinawa. He has been natl. vice com- 
mander and ch. of the Americanism Com- 
mittee. Present were 3,164 delegates. They 
proposed 651 resolutions and adopted 377. 

The principal debate centered on the 
Legion's investigation of UNESCO, de- 
scribed below. The convention voted 
birthday greetings to President Eisen- 
hower, "our No. 1 Legionnaire"; opposed 
continued economic aid to India because 
India "actually is giving material aid to 
Communist Russia"; condemned Commu- 
nist China far barbaric treatment of 
American prisoners and asked that it be 
denied a seat in the U. N.; endorsed the 
Bricker amendment to limit the treaty- 
making powers of the Executive; opposed 
U. S. participation in world government 
projects; asked U. S. withdrawal from the 
Korean Armistice Comm. It defeated a de- 
mand that Congress give $100 a mo. to 
every living World War I veteran over 60, 
of whom there are 3,154,000. 

Continued attacks in Legion meetings 
against UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Org.) over 
Several years led the Legion to appoint a 
committee to investigate charges that 
UNESCO was (1) atheistic, (2) commu- 

nistic or subversive, (3) favorable and 
tending toward world government. The 
апнеа was composed of Jacob Ark 
M York, past dept. commander; Pau 
Re Herbert, Ohio, 1 oer commander, 
MS Gordon L. Kidd, New York, past 
Rep chaplain; Wm, G. McKinley, New 
HY natl. executive committee; Mrs. 
arold S. Burdett, New York, past natl. 
Келеш, American Legion Auxiliary and 
ay Murphy, Iowa, past natl. commander. 
e committee worked 18 mos. and 
early in September, 1955, presented a re- 
port completely exonerating UNESCO and 
{сеги that all charges rested on misin- 
ean: and misinterpretation. It said 
d accusations made in Los Angeles in 
x had been found baseless by the Los 
ngeles Board of Education and by the 
1 5 that allegations n 
5 ed by pressure groups ant 
individuals whose aim was to discredit the 


U.N. The committee was disturbed “by an 
intolerance and implacability of attitude“. 
It warned against name-calling because 
honest men differed with one another. It 
told the Legion that communism remains 
a deadly danger as an idea, but it must 
be met with an idea of greater validity, _ 
the idea of the free man deriving his in- 
dividual rights from God,” The conven- 
tion rejected the report. CPC D dt 

A joint committee of the Americanism 
and Foreign Relations committees heard 
opinions on resolutions dealing with 
UNESCO, and decided that the members 
and/or the staff of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO had been out 


SETS to advise 
UNESCO 


agandizing" in 
escribed as dis- 


On Oct. 13 a resolution asking Congress 
to withdraw from the U, N. because it was 
“an infamous organization, evil trom the 
start,” was voted down overwhelmingly 
after a disabled veteran had declared he 
only hope for a peaceful world rests with 


Seay, of State Dulles told the Convention 


conquest, so that no one could tell Whether 
the new Soviet attitude marked a genuine 


change for which the world lo 
must not. 
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is created after some event such as а high energy 
collision of nuclear particles. It had been gen- 
erally accepted by theoretical physicists but had 
been questioned by experimental workers. 
A visit to the New York Stock Exchange by 7 
Soviet newspapermen was arranged by the State 
Dept. at the request of Moscow. Group said it 
wanted to see the “best of things" in American 
life. Keith Funston, pres. of the exchange, ex- 
plained the workings of capitalist finance. 

Oct. 20—In New York City, the Transit Authority 
told the Board of Estimate that it withdrew its 
request to replace the Times Square-Grand 
Central subway shuttle by a $5,000,000 moving 
platform. The moving shuttle for passengers had 
been called experimental and too expensive. . 
Southern Governors Council, meeting in Point 
Clear, Ala., elected Gov, Frank G. Clement of 
Tenn. as ch. for the coming year. Clement 
succeeded Gov. Lawrence Wetherby, Kentucky. 
Proposal that the Southern Regional Educational 
Board arrange a regional meeting on the develop- 
ment of industry through nuclear energy was 
adopted. Conference also urged a limit to Japanese 
textile imports. If President Eisenhower did not 
run for re-election, the 14 Democratic governors, 
of 16 attending, said there would be no bolting of 
the party. $ 

Oct. 22—Middle-income housing development, 
financed by. the International Ladies' Garment 
"Workers Union, was dedicated. First group of 
1,688 families to occupy the project moved into 
the 4 buildings on the lower East Side of Man- 
hattan, Oct. 24. Full occupancy was scheduled for 
January, 1956. 

Automation Defended 


Oct. 25—Marshall G. Munce, representing the 
Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, told a subcommittee 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, headed by Rep. Wright Pat- 
man (D.-Tex.), that demanding wage earners 
deprived the nation from realizing the gains in 
productive efficiency that automation makes pos- 
sible, Subcommittee was studying the impact of 
the control of manufacturing processes by ma- 
chines. Munce said reductions in prices would be 
impossible through automation if union leaders 
kept demanding higher wages. Ralph J. Cordiner, 
pres., General Electric Co., said automation would 
have a stabilizing and stimulating effect on the 
economy. 

Oct. 26—St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd., and Abitibi 
Paper & Power Co., both of Canada, raised news- 
print $5 а ton, making the price $127 a ton in 
"Toronto and $131 delivered in New York. They 
were soon followed by other manufacturers. Crans- 
ton Williams, gen. mgr., American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., described the rise as unnecessary, 
in view of the high earnings of producers and 
increasing costs of newspapers. Between them 
the two corporations serve 400 newspapers in 
the United States. The price of newsprint has 
doubléd within 10 years. Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc. and Alexander Smith, Inc. an- 
nounced consolidation under new name of Masco 
Industries, Inc., with hq in Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Smith closed its Yonkers plant in June, 1954 and 
developed its principal plant in Greenville, Miss. 
The two firms had total sales of $94,000,000 in 
the last year, compared with $68,000,000 for 
Bigelow-Sanford and $62,000,000 for Jas. Lees 


Sons. win. Woodward, Jr., Killed 


Oct. 30—Wiliam Woodward, Jr., 35, was fatally 
shot near dawn in his Oyster Bay, L. A 
home by his wife Ann, who said she had mistaken 
him for a prowler. enge to break into the 
house had occurred a short time previously, Wood- 
ward, killed by a shotgun blast at the door of 
his bedroom, was the owner of the racehorse 
Nashua, In Mineola, L. L, N. Y., Nov. 25, a Nassau 
County grand jury found no evidence of willful 
crime in the shooting. The finding ended the ques- 
tioning of the victim's wife. There was no formal 
charge against Mrs. Woodward. 5 


Disasters 


Wyo., Oct. 6, killing all 


io be placed in the cit; 
Moviegoers paid no artek 


fight to 


tion to a тией explosion, watching an action- 
packed film. Large areas of the state of 
Punjab, India, were desolated by heavy floods, 
Oct. 9, after heavy rains killed 175 persons, around 
8,000 cattle and ruined crops. Meanwhile, Pakistan 
also was hit by heavy floods. Toll in both countries 
reached 1,700, Oct. 13. . . Fast coast of U. 8. 
was lashed from Maine to Cape Hatteras by & 
gale, Oct. 14. Flood damage in upstate New York 
and Connecticut rivaled that of Hurricane Diane. 
Rail and road travel were disrupted, and 48 
towns in Connecticut were hit. Deaths totalled 
42 by Oct. 17. President told the governors of the 
New England states he would suggest, at the next 
session of Congress, some form of disaster in- 
surance to be set up by the Federal government, 


November—1955 
WASHINGTON 


Nov. 1—The Federal Reserve Board reported 
consumer credit in September, 1955, reached $34,- 
293,000,000, or $5,437,000,000 higher than a year 
ago. Installment credit increased $544,000,000, au- 
tomobile credit $382,000,000, modernization loans 
$22,000,000. Non-installment credit, chiefly charge 
accounts, rose by $113,000,000. There were some 
signs of slowing up, but not enough to warrant 
easing of credit. 4 

Nov. 1—Secy. of State Dulles conferred with 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, Chlef of State of 
Spain, at El Prado palace in Madrid on the 
principal problems that affect the security and 
peace of the free nations," and reported ''mutual 
understanding,” 

Nov. 7—Dept. of Defense delegated to the Army 
the task of purchasing thousands of items used 
by the Armed Services, in an effort to eliminate 
duplication of procurement. 


Army Uses Automation 


Nov. 8—Army authorities reported they would 
try automation, by using punch-card machines, 
to aid in assigning replacements to overseas duty. 
The system will eliminate the necessity for 
soldiers bound for Europe to stop for processing 
and assignment at replacement centers. 2 

Nov. 10—The Government's controversial security 
and loyalty programs, a study of which was 
voted by Congress, to be investigated by а 12- 
member, bipartisan panel. Public representatives 
were to have an equal status with members chosen 
from Government branches. 

Nov. 13—Production and services increased in 
the third quarter of 1955. Gross national product 
was at the annual rate of $391.5 billion in the 
3-mo. period ending Sept. 30. Expenditures for 
durable goods totalled $37 billion, for non-durable 
items $127 billion. 

Nov. 17—Federal Reserve Board approved an 
increase in the discount rate at 6 of the Federal 
Reserve Banks from 2!4 to 212%. Action was 
expected to follow in the 6 other banks. It 
was the fourth increase in 1955 in the interest 
rate. Move was to tighten credit and prevent 
inflation in a “runaway economy." Increase was 
approved effective Nov. 18, for Federal Reserve 
Banks in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Atlanta and San Francisco. 

After a conference with President Eisenhower 
in Gettysburg, Pa., Rowland R. Hughes, Dir. of 
the Budget, said the Administration hoped to 
balance the budget in both the 1956 fiscal year and 
the next. Hughes refused to say if a balanced 
budget could be accompanied by a tax reduction. 
Budget for the 1956 fiscal year was approximately 
$6 billion. Balanced budget would be made possible 
by economies in many executiye departments 
and not by cutting military expenditures. 


Continue Fight for Peace 


Nov. 18—Secy. of State Dulles gave a report 0n 
the Geneva 


President 


establish a “just and durable peace," 
-of the Geneva conference. бесу. 
the President's speech over a 
тае. 75 ane television broadcast, 98 
т conference results, as was the 
T ident. Secy. Dulles did not believe the con- 
erence failure increased the threat of war and 
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did not expect the Soviet tension to revert to 
the tactics of the cold war. 


New Ruling on Segregation 


Nov. 25—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruled that segregation of races on interstate 
trains and buses and in waiting rooms of stations 
is unlawful. It said; “The disadvantage to a 
traveler who is assigned accommodations or 
facilities so designated as to imply his inherent 
inferiority solely because of his race must be 
regarded under present conditions as unreasonable. 
He is entitled to be free of annoyances which al- 
most inevitably accompany segregation, even 
though the rail carriers sincerely try to provide 
both races with equally convenient and comfortable 
cars and waiting rooms.“ The ICC returned its 
findings in two separate cases. One was initiated 
by the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People against 13 railroads, operating 
principally in the South, The other was brought 
by Sarah Keys, New York City beautician. She 
charged that while serving as a Wac in 1952, 
she was refused further transportation by the 
Carolina Coach Company of Raleigh, N. C. 
when she refused a driver's demand that she 
move to the back of the bus. The ruling was to 
go into effect Jan. 10, 1956. 


Conference on Education 


Nov. 28—Addresses by President Eisenhower and 
Vice President Nixon opened the White House 
Conference on Education. The President's talk 
was prepared at his Gettysburg farm and shown 
on film; the Vice President delivered his in person. 
The President said that in spite of the increase 
in population of 26,000,000 in 10 years school- 
rooms and qualified teachers had not increased 
in proportion, He said: 

"If we depend too much on outside help, too 
much on the Federal Government, we wil lose 
independence and initiative. But if the Federal 
Government doesn't step in with leadership and 
with providing credit and money where neces- 
Sary, there will be a lack of schools in certain 
important areas. And this cannot be allowed. 
"Бо this is a problem again where the Private 
citizen, the locality, the state and the Federal 
Government all have a function to perform; all 
have a responsibility to meet—always in con- 
formity with those two basic truths that educa- 
tion must be free and it must be good“ 

He added that education should not be con- 
trolled by any central authority. Vice President 
Nixon said: "I think we should recognize that 
some additional Federal activity and responsibility 
is inevitable and necessary in the field of educa- 
lion." He also warned against any kind of Federal 
program for the schools that would discourage 
Or reduce the local or state contribution. He 
described as nothing short of a national 
disgrace,’ the situation of ‘the most scandalously 
underpaid group of workers in the country— 


the nation’s teachers. If this inequity is not 
corrected it could lead to national disaster.” 

Over 2,000 delegates and observers took part 
in 180 panel group discussions of the educational 
situation, at which major topics were financing 
new schools, increasing the number of teachers, 
and improving the quality of instruction. 


FOREIGN 


Nov..1—Premier Moshe Sharett: of Israel left 
Geneva for home after interviewing the foreign 
ministers of the Big Four on the threat of war 
in the Middle East. He protested to Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov against the sale of arms to 
Egypt and warned that it might start a war 
there. His request to Secy, of State Dulles for 
arms to offset Soviet aid to Egypt was reported 
to have been ineffectual, but Israel planned to 
submit a list of needed arms to the United States. 
Foreign Secy. Macmillan of Britain was quoted 
as saying that heavy reinforcement of Israel 
would send other Arab states to the Soviet Union 
for arms. * 

Nov. 2—The Argentine provisional government 
of Maj. Gen. Lonardi announced that it had taken 
over temporarily the newspapers La Prensa and 
El Lider, which had been published by the 
General Confederation of Labor following their 
seizure by former President Peron. The Con- 
federation had ordered a strike and withdrawn 
its order just before the government took the 


3—In France, Premier Edgar Faure, with 
the support of 80 Communist votes, won a vote of 
confidence 311 to 211 in the Natl. Assembly. Vote 
insured a December election instead of a postpone- 
ment to June, 1956. . . . In the El Auja de- 
militarized zone in Israel, Israelis reportedly 
killed 50 Egyptians and took 40 prisoners during 
intermittent fighting during the night. Egyptians 
killed an estimated 200 Israelis. Battling was for 
a strategic post in the demilitarized zone, which 
each nation asserted was in its zone. U.N. 
observers were kept from the area. 


Ethiopians Win Right to Vote 


Nov. 4—A new constitution for Ethiopia was 
promulgated. by Emperor Hailie Sellassie. It 
granted the people the right to vote for the 
first time and gave a liberal bill of rights. Univer- 
sal vote was to elect a lower house of parliament; 
One of the most restricting sections of law in 
an absolute monarchy. was voluntarily imposed 
on the Emperor, but he retains the right to dis- 
solve parliament. While freedom of religion was 
established, the bill defines the Ethiopian Ortho- 
dox Church, founded in the 4th century, as the 
established religion, 


Youssef Sultan of Morocco 


Nov. 5—France formally recognized Mohammed 
ben Youssef as the Sultan of Morocco. His 


Princess Margaret Puts Duty to Т 


Princess Margaret, sister of Queen Eliz- 
abeth of Great Britain, announced Nov. 
1 that she would not marry Group Capt. 

eter Townsend, RAF, air attaché in 
Brussels. Her statement: 


I would like it to be known that I have decided 
not to marry Group Capt. Peter Townsend. 

I have been aware that, subject to my re- 
Мойше my rights of succession, it might have 
za possible for me to contract a civil marriage. 
255 mindful of the Church’s teaching that 

ristian marriage is indissoluble and conscious 
БС my duty to the Commonwealth, I have re- 
Solved to put these considerations before any 
others, 

18 have reached this decision entirely alone, and 
А i so I have been strengthened by the un- 
d ing support and devotion of Group Captain 

ownsend. Y 
5 am deeply grateful for the concern of all 
1 5 who have constantly prayed for my happi- 
inline romance between the Princess and 
the Captain flowered in spite of 
355230 to Brussels for 2 years. He bad 
been named equerry by King George VI. 
. 1944 when Margaret was a girl of 14. 

e was the son of a lieut. colonel and 


his. inconsistenc 


+ 


һгопе Above Love, Ends Romance 


had won the Distinguished Flying Cross 
twice and the D stinguished Service 
Order. After the Princess passed her 25th 
birthday Capt. Townsen returned to 
England and for several weeks the two 
were together frequently. The decision of 
the Princess was believed based on the re- 
fusal of the Church of Баш of which 
the Queen is the head, to sanction the 
remarriage of a divorced person who has 
a former spouse living. Capt. Townsend 
was the injured party in this үөс 
action and his former wife has remarried. 
The decision was recommended by the 
Times of London and other conservative 
organs às conserving the dignity of the 
throne, but sharply attacked by other 
newspapers, led by Lord Beaverbrook's | 
the Manchester Guardian, 
Princess 
“brainwashing” and 


the 
Church of land, which permitted 
divorced man (the present prime minis 
ter) to appoint prelates and denied com: 
parable freedom to the Princess. - 
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iriumphant return to Rabat took place Nov. 16, 
when the pro-Nationalist ruler said he would 
work for independence. On Noy, 19, in Rabat, 
enemies of the Sultan caused disturbances that 
killed a caliph and 3 others at the entrance to 
the Sultan's palace. Five persons were injured. 
In а village near Meknes, 4 persons were killed 
and 26 wounded. On Nov. 20, 14 were killed. 


Russians Count Their Gains 


Nov. 6—With revolutionary fervor Lazar M. 
Kaganovich, first deputy premier of the Soviet 
Union, outlined the aims of the Communist govt. 
on the 38th anniversary of the bolshevist coup. 
He cited diplomatic and industrial accomplish- 
ments and said the United States had between 
3,500,000 and 5,000,000 unemployed and 13,000,000 
working part-time. On the other hand the Soviet 
grain haryest reached 2,100,000 tons more that 
in 1954, the sown area had increased 27% and 
real wages 48% since 1950. He said the Soviet 
Union occupied $econd place to the U. S. in 
total volume of industrial production, but we 
shall catch up with them and outstrip them eco- 
nomically,' He cited the efforts of the Soviet 
Union to relieve international tension, mentioned 
its proposals for disarmament and the friendly re- 
lations fostered by visits of numerous heads of 
state to Moscow, the Austrian State treaty, the 
treaty with East Germany, and establishment of 
relations with West Germany; the withdrawal 
of troops from Port Arthur and Porkkala and 
the hopes placed on the visit of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to India, Burma and Afghanistan. He 
said: “Every possibility exists for the cessation 
of the cold war and the establishment of lasting, 
firm and peaceful relations. Revolutionary ideas 
know no frontiers. The travel throughout the 
world without visas or fingerprints. If the 19th 
century was a century of capitalism, the 20th 
century is a century of the triumph of socialism 
and communism.“ All the important leaders of the 
Soviet govt. were present. 


Brazilian Political Crisis 


Nov. 8—Joao Café Filho, president of Brazil 
since the suicide of President Getulio Vargas in 
August, 1954, took a leave of absence in order to 
enter a medical clinic after a slight heart attack 
and turned over the duties of his office to Carlos 
Chambra Luz, speaker of the Chamber of Deputies. 
When Luz a few days later ran counter to the 
wishes of the minister of war, Lt. Gen. Henrique 
‘Teixeira Lott, the latter resigned and demanded 
&ction from Congress on the army's prerogatives. 
Congress deposed Luz and named Nereu Ramos, 
speaker of the Senate, acting president. In Brazil 
the action of the army was described as an anti- 
coup, presumably intended to checkmate a develop- 
ing coup led by the Café faction, the object of 
which was to impede the inauguration Jan. 31 
of the leftist president-elect and vice president- 
elect, Juscelinko Kubitschek and Joao Goulart. 

Café returned from the clinic Nov. 20 and at- 
tempted to resume his duties as president, but 
was deterred by the army, On Nov. 24 he started 
action in the Supreme Court to have his legal 
powers confirmed. To forestall this the Congress 
voted à state of siege, а modified form of martial 
law, during which no changes in government can 
be made. A press censorship was established, While 
-the action of Gen. Lott was considered upholding 
the honor of the army, it disturbed conservatives 
because it supported the plans of the leftists. 
f Kubitschek was elected with only 300,000 plurality 
| in a vote of 9,000,000. Since he was supported by 
500,000 Communist party votes, his indebtedness 
ds poant Goulart represents the Labor party, 
which also is strongly nationalist. The Communist 
line is to attack the so-called North American 
“imperialists,” meaning the United States. 


Р Magsaysay is Victor 
| 9) dent p Magsaysay's Na- 
апу of the governorships 
. The Presi- 


seats. Th 
opua result 


renew negotiations on a 


Appointment of - 
. East Treaty 


Nov. 10—The first native government of the 
Sudan fell when Premier Sayed Ismail el Azhari 
lost & vote of confidence over the budget and 
quit with his cabinet, The premier pointed out 
that the last British troops had left that day 
and the Egyptian troops the day before, Five 
days later the parliament reelected him premier, 

New German Army Set Up 

Nov. 12—The first 101 members of a new West 
German army received their certificates of ap- 
pointment from Defense Secy. Theodor Blank in 
& ceremony held in a Bonn garage. . Nikita 8. 
Khrushchev, head of the Sovlet Communist party, 
declared Russia had developed a new twin-jet 
medium bomber with a range of over 3,000 miles. 


Bomber is the prototype of a jet passenger plane. 
He believed that Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin and 
himself would use the jet passenger airliner to 
fly to London next spring. The announcement 


was made at a reception for Premier Einar Ger- 
hardsen of Norway at the Norwegian Embassy in 


Moscow. 

Nov. 18—Maj. Gen. Eduardo Lonardi, pro- 
visional pres. of Argentina, was deposed by a 
revolution that installed Maj. Gen. Pedro Aram- 


buru. See article, page 50. 

Nov. 15—Poland disclosed a trade agreement 
with Yugoslavia to increase trade between the 
nations by 100% in 1956. Value of projected trade 
was put at $281,000,000. 


Tunisia Toward Independence 


Nov. 16—Tunisia negotiated with France con- 
ventions for internal autonomy, the first step 
toward independence. On Nov. 19, Tunisia's Neo- 
Destour party, moderately nationalistic, unani- 
mously elected Habíb Bourguiba pres. of Tunisia 
for the next 2 yrs. By electing Bourguiba, the 
party supported a policy for the gradual move 
toward independence. 

Nov. 16—Egypt extended its blockade of Israel 
to within & mile and a half of the Israeli port of 
Eilat on the Gulf of Aqaba, cutting off all ship- 
ping to and from the East. 46 Austrians re- 
turned to Vienna from up to 10 years' imprison- 
ment in the Soviet Union. Among them Mas 
Alfred Sokolovsky, former Soviet liaison officer for 
the Vienna city administration, who was arrested 
by the Soviets last January. 

Nov. li—For the first half of 1955, West Ger- 
many reached the highest level of production ever 
attained in Germany, according to a report by 
the Orgn. for European Economic Cooperation. 
. . . Czechoslovakia reported industrial produc- 
tion had more than doubled since World War П, 
. . . Premier Hussein Ala of Iran was wounded 
by an assassin in Tehran. The assailant believed 
Islamic rules were not being properly obeyed. 


India Welcomes Russian Leaders 


Nov. 18—A warm welcome was given to Premier 
Nikolai A. Bulganin, USSR, and Nikita S. Khrush- 
chey, Communist party chief, when they arrived 
by air in New Delhi, India. The visitors and their 
aides were greeted by hundreds of thousands of 
Indians, many of whom waved Russian flags. 

Bulganin said Noy. 20, that Russia and the 
Western nations would find a solution to prob- 
lems confronting them. He said the Soviet Union 
did not look forward to a return of the “cold 
war." Speaking at a banquet in New Delhi, the 
Soviet leader maintained his country would seek 
prohibition of atomic weapons, European collec- 
tive security and the extension of contacts be- 
tween governments. In India's parliament, Nov. 
21, the Soviet leaders criticized the West for try- 
ing to create “war hysteria,“ forgetting the spirit 


of Geneva. 
Baghdad Defense Alliance 


and It 
Organization (METO). 
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The Pact nations expected to pattern the 
Baghdad organization on NATO and SEATO, in- 
cluding (1) A permanent council in Baghdad, 
probably consisting of the four nations' ambassa- 
dors to Iraq; (2) A military committee of the 
chiefs of staffs of the 5 countries; (3) An eco- 
nomic committee of representatives from each 
government, probably the economic counselors of 
their Baghdad embassies. 

Delegates said a parent council of the Baghdad 
Pact also would be established, made up of the 
5 foreign ministers. Their intentions are to work 
in full partnership and with a united purpose for 
peace and security in the Middle East, to defend 
their territories against aggression or subversion, 
and promote the welfare and prosperity of the 
peoples in that region. A meeting was scheduled 


for April, 1956, in Tehran, 
The United States, for the time being, will 
confine its liaison to military and political as- 


offering free aid in arms and 

equipment, One result of the Bagh- 
dad meeting is expected to be expansion of the 
British Middle East Development Division, now 
based on Cyprus. 

The Soviet Union Nov. 26 notified Iran that by 
joining the Baghdad group it violated a section of 
the Soviet-Iranian treaty of 1921, in which Iran 
and the Soviet Union agreed to join no alliances 
or agreements directed against each other. The 
Soviet Union said this “contradicted good neigh- 

* borly relations.” 
Rioting in Bombay 


Nov. 21—About 300,000 textile workers demon- 
Strating in Bombay, India, were fired upon by 
police, who killed 14 and wounded 300. Communist 
and other leftist trade unions touched off the 
riots in protest against a decision of the ruling 
Congress Party that Bombay City should become 
^ federal unit. The Maharashtrians, Mahratti- 
Speaking people who are to have their own state 
under a lingual redistribution plan, insisted Bom- 
bay should be their capital. They called a one- 
day strike led by a communist mill worker, S. A. 
Dange. Crowds tried to fight their way into the 
Legislature where the issue of Bombay City be- 
coming a federal state was debated. The police 
fired and routed them. 

Nov. 22—Six men were executed and 2 were 
given life imprisonment in Georgia, USSR, for 
conspiring to conceal the activities of Lavrenti Р, 
Beria, late minister of internal affairs. It was the 
second group to be executed in connection with 
Beria's so-called treason. Latest executions were 
belleved to be a continuation of the campaign 


by the Georgian govt. to eliminaté the influence - 


of Beria and his associates. The Georgian security 
officials were executed for reportedly conducting à 
terroristic annihiliation of honest Soviet citizens." 


Russian Hydrogen Blast 


Nov. 23—AEC announced the Soviet Union re- _ 


Son Kills Mother and Forty-three Others by Time Bomb in Plane 25 


A mysterious explosion in а United 
Air Lines DC-6B over a beet field near 
Longmont, Colo., Nov. 1, killed 44 passen- 
gers and resulted in the disclosure of 
the greatest crime ever committed against 


55 airplane. Two weeks" investigation by 


e FBI, Colorado state officials, the Civil 
eronauties Authority and explosives ex- 
erts resulted in the arrest Nov. 13 of 
ns Gilbert Graham, 23, who confessed 
Mat he had placed a dynamite ti 
ponb in the luggage of his . 
End) King, in order to collect б іп 
2 5 ung machine insurance that he had 
s Aken Hut after seeing her on the plane. 
d uspicion of an explosion inside the 
Plane grew when a farmer told of seein, 


B 


restaurant 


SB 5 mother, and had been on proba- 


ng him t 


him on a technical charge of sabo 
a national defense utility—the airliner— 
if he were acqui 


cently had detonated the largest nuclear device 
of its current test series, In the megatron range. 
aM Ex M PCIE A ond to millions of - 
ns 0 , е blast probably was a hydrogen 
bomb test. Moscow confirmed the H-bomb ex- 
plosion Noy. 26 and said the bomb was detonated 
at great height. It was called Russia's most power- - 
ful weapon, based on Russian scientific advances. _ 
Nov. 26—Rising violence in Cyprus culminated in 
grenade being hurled into a hotel ballroom, despite 
new powers assumed by the govt. to control riot- 
ous actions. Possession of explosives. was. h- 
able by death, but the grenade thrower was not 
apprehended. x Wie 


France Dissolves Assembly | 
Nov. 30—Aíter a vote of no confidence had been 
registered in the French Assembly against Premier ~ 
Edgar Faure, President Rene Coty of France and 
a majority of the cabinet voted a decree dissolving 
the Assembly and calling a national election, 
probably Jan. 8. The decision signified a defeat 
of 8 forces led by M. Mendes- , former 
premier, ' ES 


UNITED NATIONS . 


Nov. 7—The Political Committee of the General 
Assembly voted unanimously; 59 to 0, to estal 
an international group to study the effects 
atomic radiation on man's health and environ 
ment. The revised resolution, sponsored by the 
U. S., Britain and 6 other nations, was 
by the Assembly, which rejected Russian с! 
An amendment supported by 20 Latin American 
countries added 4 more nations to the committee - 
to make the scientific study, Britain and the 
U. S. joined 11 other nations in abstaining from 
the vote on the amendment, which. 48 other 
countries approved. 3 VALERE 


South Africa Closes 0. N. Offige ^. 


Nov. 9—South Africa quit the General Assem- 
bly's 10th session, after a committee of the 
Assembly voted 37 to 7 to continue an inquiry 
into South Africa's race segregation policy. The 
walkout was the second by an Assembly member, 
France having withdrawn Sept. 30, after the U. N. 

d decided to investigate ‘the erian question. 

South Africa announced it would close its 
New York office of the U. N., apparently in re- 
taliation for а calculated affront” to the nation 
by the U, N, Trus ip Committee. South Africa 
maintained the Committee had exceeded its 
thority in handling matters pertaining to Sou 
West Africa, the U. N. may not go beyond those 
held by the League. On Dec. 6 the General Assem- 
bly voted to discontinue the investigation. —  . 
Nov. 12—Compromise budget was approved in 
Rome for the Food & Agriculture Orgn. pending 
by technical committees. Funds 


harge, he had served 60 days in 
E m Lubbock. Tex., on an illicit liquor 
charge. Graham was married and. the 
father of 2 children. x 
District 1 0 Keating charged 
Graham initially only for the death of ў 
mother because she was the prim. vie- 
tim. Both resided in Denver and it was 
within that jurisdiction that lot. 
was hatched. U. S. Attorney Donald E. 
Kelly. relinquished Graham to state 
custody for trial on the more serious 
charges. The Government expected to try 


tted of murder. 


Federal charge carries a maximum penal- 
ty of ten 
$10,000 fine. з j 
Other victims of the crash were Gi 


edt. attorney in Р. 


a 


av 


years’ imprisonment and. Ў 
пеу 
Їз 
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and more stringent expenditure of funds could 
reduce the budget to $6,400,000. 


New Members for U. N. 


Nov. 19—A controversy lasting several weeks 
developed over the admission of new nations to 
U. N, The two contesting blocs, the Communists 
on the one side and the Western nations on the 
other, agreed on a package deal if no veto in- 
terfered. Britain agreed to accept the admission 
of 5 Soviet satellites—Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Albania and Outer Mongolia in order to 
have the Soviet Union approve 13 other countries 
—Italy, Japan, Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Austria, 
Finland, Ceylon, Libya, Jordan, Nepal, Laos and 
Cambodia. Britain refused to recommend North 
or South Korea and North or South Vietnam, be- 
lieving, as did the U. S., that the U. N. should not 
admit divided nations, The United States objected 
at first to Outer Mongolia as a creature of Soviet 
chicanery, but finally decided to abstain from 
voting in order to get the other important nations 
into U. N. Nationalist China intended to veto it. 


France Returns to U. N. 


Nov. 25—France returned to the General Assem- 
bly after an absence since Sept. 30, over a de- 
cision to investigate French rule in Algeria. A 
compromise settlement introduced by India. re- 
ceived a unanimous vote for dropping of issue. 


GENERAL 7 


Nov. 1—Lt. Gen. George P. Hays resigned as the 
New York member of the bi-state waterfront com- 
mission, at the request of Gov. Averell Harriman. 
The Governor announced the appointment of John 
P. McGrath, former New York City Corporation 
Counsel and Harriman’s campaign manager in 
1954. Gov. Harriman was criticized for dropping 
Hays, by Republicans, who charged a ‘‘sinister 
Tammany plan“ intended to undermine the water- 
iront agency. 


Vienna State Opera Opens 


Nov. 5—The rebirth of the world of music in 
Vienna was signalized by the reopening of the 
State Opera, restored and embellished after its 
war-time bombing, March, 1945. In an official 
ceremony President Koerner gave a golden key to 
Dr. Karl Boehm, director. Beethoven’s Fidelio 
was performed, and guests included Secy. of State 
John Foster Dulles, U. S. Ambassador to Italy, 
Clare Boothe Luce, Bruno Walter, Lotte Lehmann, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti and Dmitri Shostakovitch. 
Stars were Martha Modl, Anton Dermota, Irmgard 
Seefried, Ludwig Weber, Paul Schoeffier. Conduc- 
tor was Karl Boehm. 

Nov. 8—American Airlines ordered 30 turbo-jet 
airliners from the Boeing Airplane Co. The line 
hoped to put the 707-Stratoliners into service by 
June 15, 1959. The planes travel up to 550 mph 
and will cost $135,000,000. National, United, Pan 
Ameriean and Eastern Airlines recently announced 
an expansion program involving the use of jets. 

Nov. 9—In Greenwood, Miss. a Leflore county 
grand jury refused to indict 2 white half-brothers 
for the kidnaping of Emmett Till Chicago Negro 
boy, who later was slain. The 2 men were ac- 
quitted of murder previously. 

Nov. 10—Standard Oil (New Jersey), world's 
largest oil company, announced it would spend 
$1.2 billion in 1956 for expansion. Chrysler Corp., 
third largest automobile producer, said it would 
spend $1 billion over the next 5 yrs. Both firms 
105 confidence in the economic outlook for 
"Nov. 11—The site of the new Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, supported by 17 western states, was dedi- 
cated by Gov. Raymond Gary, with Will Rogers, 
Jr., master of ceremonies. Over 1,200 horsemen 


paraded. stevenson is Candidate 


Nov. 15—Adlai E. Stevenson in Chicago an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for President of the United States. He 
said: “The task of the Democratic party is to 
make prosperity and peace not just a political 
slogan but an active search for a better America 
and a better world." He favored higher living 
standards and wider opportunities and a return 
of “wisdom and responsibility" to the conduct of 
affairs. Stévenson chose James A. Finnegan to 
manage his campaign, Finnegan since Jan., 1955, 
“has been Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in the cabinet of Gov. Geo. Leader, 

record of successful vote-getting in 


(Buia 


In Chicago Noy. 19 Stevenson told a Democratic 
rally that moderation is the spirit of the times.“ 
but added that moderation must not be confused 
with stagnation and cited what he called lapses 
of the Republican administration, Gov Averell 
Harriman (N. Y.) next day told a news conference 
that “there is no such word as ‘moderate’ in the 
Democratic party“ and on Nov. 26 Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams, (Colo.) derided moderation and de- 
clared Democrats “would be guilty of the most 
craven cowardice’ if they allowed the 1956 ca 
paign to “degenerate into a spineless and self- 
defeating formality.” The Democratic governors 
said they would attack the Dulles foreign policy, 
which had the support of Sen. Walter F. George 
(Ga.) and other Democratic members of Congress; 
flexible farm support and the private power issue. 

Nov. 20—In the first action of the kind by any 
Southern state, Maryland desegregated its Natl. 
Guard. No longer would Negroes be kept out of 
white units or whites out of Negro units, accord 
ing to State Adj. Gen. Milton A. Reckord. Ma 
land Natl. Guard has 80 all-white units and 3 
all-Negro units. 


Pope Sees Vision 


Nov. 21—Роре Pius XII confirmed a report that 
he had seen a vision of Christ during his des- 
perate illness in December, 1954. A Milanese 
magazine, Oggi, had printed a report of the 


Pope's experience after learning of it through the 
' of an intimate of the Pontiff. The 
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tion incompetent and bungling in its handling of 
foreign affairs. He said only the Democrats ‘‘un- 
derstand” people. Once again Gov. Harriman 5: 
he was not an active candidate for the Presidency. 

Nov. 23—Heavy seas and high winds threatened 
52 men, 37 of them visitors aboard the Texas 
Tower, a man-made radar island 110 miles from 
tle Massachusetts shore. Rescuers from a tug 
below the tower used a crane to remove the men, 
who later were put ashore in Boston. The visitors 
pad been marooned on the 8,000-ton platform for 

days. 

Nov. 26—In Rosslea, Northern Ireland, raiders 
blasted a police station with bombs, apparently 
to seize arms for the outlawed Irish Republican 
army. A policeman was wounded. Eamon de Valera. 
former prime minister of Ireland, previously told 
а meeting of the Fianna Fail party that it was 
folly to expect to bring Northern Ireland into the 
republic by force. 

Nov. 26—Rep. Vera Buchanan, of McKeesport, 
Pa., Dem. died. 


DISASTERS 


A V. S. Air Force B-26 bomber returning to 
Mitchell AF base, crashed amid a row of houses 
in East Meadow, L. I., Nov. 2, killing crew of 
2 and setting fire to a house. . . . Crash of а 
South. Korean fighter plane near Taegu, South 
Korea, Nov. 8, killed the pilot and 16 school 
children; 12 others were injured. . . Near Marlin, 
Tex., 3 Air Force officers were kiled Nov. 8, 
when their B-47-B jet crashed. . A Navy 
Bomber crashed into a destroyer during a simu- 
Jated attack, Nov. 11, off southern California, 
“Killing 5 men, 2 of them on the destroyer. . . - 
Residents of Nicolet, Que., learned Nov. 15, that 
their twin-spired church, the 150-yr. old Cathedral 
of St. Jean Baptiste, must be replaced becaüse 
a landslide, Nov. 12, carried 6 buildings into 
a crater on the shore of the Nicolet River. . 
An Air Force transport crashed Nov. 17, into 
Mt. Charleston, near Las Vegas, Nev., killing 14 
aboard. . A non-scheduled 4-engined airliner 
carrying 73 persons from Seattle, Wash. to Chi- 
cago and New York City, crashed after take-off 
from Boeing Field, near Seattle, Nov. 18. Among 
the 27 who died were 26 soldiers heading for home 
on а Thanksgiving Day holiday; 46 were injured. 
.. Ten persons were killed and 83 injured in 
ine wreck of an excursion train near Didcot, 
Eng., Nov. 20. Crash of a USAF Globemaster 
cargo plane. o) о Jima, Nov. 20, killed 10 of 
11 aboard. . . . Accident aboard the aircraft 
carrier Ticonderoga in the Mediterranean Sea, 
Nov. 21, killed 6 and injured 2 men. . . . Eielson 
Air Force Base F-84 jet fighter on take-off crashed 
into à group of houses near the field, in Alaska, 
Nov. 29, killing pilot and 14 others, mostly civilians. 


. Eight persons were injured. 
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MEMORABLE DATES 


Consult also Chronology, Aviation Records, 
Marine Disasters, 
Noted Personalities, Astronomical Data, 


B. C. 
0 


300 
Pyramids begun by kings of Egypt at Sakkara. 
Cheops built great pyramid at Giza; Chephren 
second largest. Sphinx built about 2900 B. C. 


8 2067-2025 
Hammurabi ruled west Semitic kingdom of Baby- 
lon; wrote great code of laws. Ruled Canaan in 
days of Abraham. 145 


50 
Moses led the Israelites, out of Egypt (approx.). 


Ikhnaton introduced monotheistic worship of 
Aton, or sun, in Egypt. His successor, Tutank- 
hamen, revived polytheistic orthodoxy, 1350. Tut- 
ankhamen buried at Thebes, 1344; tomb opened by 
Howard Carter and James H. Breasted, 1923-24. 

1184—Homer’s Troy 

Troy fell to Greeks after 10-year siege, according 
to Homer. While poem is legendary, numerous 
battles were waged on site at northwest corner of 
Asia Minor, three miles from Hellespont (Dardan- 
elles). Later town of Ilium was visited by Xerxes 
and exploited by Alexander the Great. Romans, 
glorifying their legendary descent from Aeneas, who 
escaped from Troy, built up Ilium. 

In 1871 Henry Schliemann, German archaeologist, 
excavated site of Troy on hill of Hissarlik and 
found deposits of seven cities. Dorpfeld found two 
more, Schliemann identified second city with 
Homer's Troy, but objects found in sixth city 
respond better with Greek remains of 1200 to 
B. C. found at Agamemnon’s Mycenae. 

1i 


cor- 
1100 


0 
David, king in Jerusalem, Israelite kingdom es- 
tablished, 1030 B. C. Solomon king, 1014 B. C. 
Israelites divided into Judah and Samaria, 933 B. C. 
153 


53 

Legendary date of founding of Rome by Romulus. 
Hills occupied for centuries by Indo-Europeans and 
Sabines, sheepherders. 612 


Nineveh, Assyrian capital, destroyed by Baby- 
lonians. Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonians defeated 
Egyptians at Carchemish 605 B. C. Built hanging 
gardens. Destroyed Solomon's temple, 587 B. e. 


Gautama, called Buddha, the. Enlightened,” 
born near Himalayas; died 483 B. C., aged 80. 
Sought to overcome worldly pain by spiritual con- 
templation, achieving state of Nirvana, 


550 
Chinese social philosopher, born; died 


Confucius, 
do to others what you 


418 B. C. Taught: “Do not 
do not wish done to vou. 


90 

King Darius' Persian army landed at Marathon 
to march on Athens. Athenian infantry number- 
ing 10,000 routed 30,000 Persians. 

484-480— Thermopylae. 

Persian King Xerxes assembled а great host ab 
Sardis to invade Greece. His Phoenicians and 
Egyptians built two ship bridges across Hellespont 
from Abydos (Nagara) to Sestos, 2,000 yards long. 
One bridge of planks and dirt rested on 360 RE 
the other on 314. Herodotus says army crossed ior 
seven days and seven nights. 

At Thermopylae, 480 B. C., Leonidas and 300 
Spartans, supported by 700 "rhespians and 400 
Thebans, held off Persians in pass until over- 
come. Persians took Athens and Attica. Athe- 
nians under Themistocles destroyed Persian fleet 
at Salamis under eyes of Xerxes, won land battle, 
Rallying about 70,000 from Greek states, they 
routed Persians at C Gata B. C. 

4. 


35 
Phidias completed Parthenon at Athens. 228 ft. 
long, 102 it. broad, Doric columns, 33 feet high 
roof height, 60 ft. One of the great milestones of 


architecture. 


399 
Socrates. Greek pu condemned by 
ENSE State, drank hemlock (dropwort). Plato, 

is disciple, recorded 35 dialogues, great philosophi- 
cal work. Dialogues recommended: Gorgias, Apol- 
See Crito, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus, Banquet. 

enophon, another disciple, recorded memorabilia. 


i Alexander of Macedon “ће Great" born, Ruth- 
ess and energetic military leader, defeated Persians 
at Granicus, Issus, Arbela; conquered Asia Minor 
1 Egypt, burned Persian capital, Persepolis, car - 
Hed war to the Punjab. Founder of Alexandria. 
ied of fever at 5 B. C. 
2 


Aristotle, Greek philosopher with scientific mind, 
disciple of Plato, died, D Demosthenes, Greek 
statesman. died. 300 - 


endpbroxiniate date for invention of Mayan cal- 
аг in Yucatan, giving solar year 365.24 days and 


Political Assassinations, Earthquakes, Tornadoes, Amendments to 
Sporting Records and other classifications. 


Polar Explorations, Fast Ocean Passages, Train Records, 


the Constitution, 


lunar month 29.52 days. Considered more exact than 
older calendars of Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Greece. 
264 


Rome began first Punic war against Carthage, 
rich commercial seaport on Bay of Tunis. In 241 
Carthage ceded Sicily and Lipari islands; in 239 
Rome annexed Sardinia and Corsica. 
218-146 

started war of 
Punic war). Crossed 
in Alps with 
hants. De- 
в. C., and 
C. Victories nullified by PES 


Scipio 202 B. C. ni 
Minor, committed suicide in Bithynia upon betrayal 


to Romans. ` 

Third Punic war, 149-146 B. C., ended with total 
destruction of Carthage. Later Roman colony built 
there; city eventually destroyed by Saracens, 


698 A. D. tA 


Julius Caesar formed first triumvirate with 
Pompey and Crassus 64 B. G.; defeated Helyetii. 
Belgae, 58-57 B. С.; entered Britain 55 and 54 
B. C. Crossed river Rubicon to fight Pompey, de- 
feated him at Pharsalus 48 B. C. Defeated Phar- 
naces at Zela, Asia Minor, 47 B. C. sent “veni, 
vidi, vici" message: “I came, I saw, 1 conquered,”’ 
to Roman Senate. Lived with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, in Rome 46-44 B. C. Was dictator but re- 
fused crown. 

Caesar assassinated in Roman Senate by group 
led by Cassius and Brutus, 44 B. €. Caesar's last 
words: “Et tu, Brute": Fou, too, Brutus’. 
Will made grand-nephew; Gaius.Octavius, succes- 
sor; he formed new triumvirate, Octavius ruling 
West, Mark Antony East and Lepidus Africa. At 
Philippi, 42 B. C., Antony defeated Cassius and 
Brutus; both committed suicide. Antony joined 
Cleopatra in Alexandria; og had 3 sons. Octavius 
defeated their fleet at Actium, 31 B. €.; they 
committed suicide. Octavius received title of 
Augustus (venerated) 27 B. C., called first Roman 
emperor. Romans victorious until 9 A. D., when 
Germans under Arminius defeated Varus. Aug- 
ustus died 14 A. D. 


4 
Birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. 


1 B. C. and 1 A. D. 
The year 1 B. €. is ihe first йг before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The year 1 A. D. 


the Christian Era. Jan. 1,1 B. C. 
efore Jan. 1, 1 A. D. The elapsed 
number of years between a date B. C.-and the 
same date A. D. is one less tham the swm of the 
gears. The Christian era was calculated by the 
monk Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th century, after 
Christ. He placed Jesus’ birth on Dec. 25 in the 
year 153 of Rome, and decided 154 should be the 
first year of the Christian era. Biblical scholars re- 
ject his date because King Herod, who ordered the 
Massacre of the Innocents, died in the Roman year 
750, or 4 B. C. Since Jesus was alive at that time 
scholars place his birth at 4 B. С, or earlier. 


A. D. 


THE 1 ERA 


is the first year о, 
is just one year 


Crucifixion of Jesus in reign of Roman emperor, 
Tiberius; Pontius Pilate pro-consul in Judea. The 
Roman Catholic church adheres to tradition that 
crucifixion took place Friday, April 3, 33 A. D. 


Roman Emperor Claudius subdued Britons; 
occupation of 300 years 91 


Persecution of Christians by Nero; burning of 
Rome. Apostles Paul 10 Peter martyred. › 


Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. Christians. perse- 
cuted, worship in catacombs of Rome. Persecutions 
continued past 300 A. D. Emperor Galerius, on 
deathbed, agreed to tolerance. 


9 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabil, destroyed by erup-. 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 


Roman Emperor Constantine promulgated Edict 
of Milan, assuring religious liberty, making Chris- 
tianity legal. 3 x 


26 
Constantine moved Roman capital to Byzantium 
Constantinople, now Istanbul. Called 
Council of Nicaea, in Bithnyia, 325 
А. churchmen to 
Divinity of Christ and um 
minority view of Arius rejected. 


Trinit; idi Н 
ized 0 Onis deathbed by Eusebius, 337 A.D. 


Baptized on his 


me. 


130 Memorable Dates—380 A.D.-1517 


380 
Theodosius, Roman emperor, made Christianity 
based on Nicene creed official religion, banned 
pagan gods. 


410 
Rome sacked by Alaric, the Goth; by Genseric, 
the Vandal, 455 A. D. di 


Bishop Patrick, native of Severn valley, sent as 
missionary to Ireland; labored 30 years, converting 
natives to Christianity. In 563 Columba founded 
church on lona. In 597 Augustine arrived, founded 
«church at Canterbury. Un three made saints. 


4 
Anglo-Saxon migrations from continent to 
Britain begin at 8 


Mohammed, born in Mecca; Hegira, flight from 
Mecca, 622. Died 632. Saracens crossed to Spain 
"JA A. D., established Moorish kingdom, lasted 
until 1492 A. D. 


731 
Great period of Mayan empire began, closed 987. 


132 
Charles Martel, Frankish ruler, decisively de- 
feated 90,000 Saracens near Poitiers, France, high- 
water mark of invasion. " 7 


0 

Charlemagne, king of Franks, proclaimed em- 
1 by Pope Leo ПІ on Christmas Day in St. 
eter's. Charlemagne fought Saxons, Lombards, 
- Saracens 30 years to Christianize them; extended 
empire from Atlantic to eastern boundaries of 
Hungary, Died 814, aged 72, was buried in his 

cathedral at Aix. His ста broke apart. 


Leif Eriesson's Norsemen reach Vinland, land of 
grape vines. Variously identified as Labrador, New 
England coast and Martha's Vineyard. 


1014 
5 Brian Boru, Irish king, defeated Danes at Clon- 


ў 1021 
New empire of Mayas extended north in Mexico. 
Disintegration aocelerated by pestilence, 1480. De- 
struction of Tayasal, Guatemala, Itza БАр, by 
Spanish governor of Yucatan, 1697, ended Mayan 
millenium. 


1054 
- Schism between Eastern (Orthodox) and West- 
ern (Roman) Church, ended 700 years controversy 
over religious doctrine. Eastern Orthodox Church 
became established religion of Russia under the 
Czars. Russian patriarchate formed 1589, 


1066 - 
England conquered by William of Normandy at 
Hastings, Oct. 14; Harold, last Saxon king of 
England, slain. 


M 1096 E 
First crusade, preached by Peter of Amiens, 
supported by Pope Urban II, raised 100,000 men. 
Captured Jerusalem, 1099, Acre, 1104, Second, 
1146, lost Jerusalem to Saladin. Third, 1189, 
Richard I of England took Jaffa. Fourth, 5 
besieged Constantinople, 1204. Fifth, 1216, achieved 
10-year truce. Sixth, 1238, lost ground. Seventh, 
1245, ied by Louis LX (St. Louis) of France, who 
was captured, 1250. Eighth, 1270, led by Louis, who 
died before Tunis, 1270. Children's crusade, 1212, 
50,000 children (est.) disbanded in Italy or lost. 
м 1215—Magna Carta 

2000 English barons, refusing to fight on foreign 
soil and demanding end to illegal levies by king, 
forced King John to grant the great charter, Magna 
Carta, at Runnymede, Charter guaranteed priv- 
ileges of nobility, church free from secular inter- 
ference, right of freemen to legal protection. Free- 
men were privileged class; common ee were 
villein farmers, practically serís. But 400 years later 
Edward Coke and Puritans demanded protection 
for large numbers of freemen under guarantees, in- 
cluding clause 39, out of which trial by jury de- 
veloped, It reads: 

No freeman shall be taken or 1 or dis- 
possessed, or outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
destroyed, nor will we go upon him, nor send upon. 

him, except by the legal judgment of his peers or 

| by the law of the land, 

. Genghis Khan, Tartar emperor, conquered China, 
first to use gunpowder; son led Tartars to Poland, 
Hungary, Silesia, Di. E 


2 
Marco Polo started with father and uncle for 
Cathay, Mongol kingdom of Kublai „Served 
under Khan, returned to Venice 1295. Wrote 
"Travels. ci 1309 


б 13 
e, Oxford forerunner of Reformation, 
diréoted. 


Supported bili 


-faith over works, atta 


'anslation of Vulgate Bible 
in рагіа- 


ment declaring it sinful for clergy to hold property. 
By elevating Scriptures above church authority he 
anticipated Lutheran C y by 150 years. 


John Huss, Bohemian preacher, follower of 
Wyeliffe, agitator of ecclesiastic reforms, burned at 
stake in Constance for heresy after German Em- 
peror Sigismund revoked his safe-conduct. 

1429—Joan of Arc 

Joan of Arc, maid of Domremy, France, obeying 
voices of her saints, rallied French against English, 
raised siege of Orleans, effected coro of 
Charles VII at Reims. Through careless or 
treachery she was captured by Burgundians May 
24, 1430, and sold to English for 10,000 livres. 
Placed on trial before Bishop of Beauvais at Rouen 
for (1) magic, (2) disobeying parents, (3) wearing 
male attire, and (4) heresy, she admitted all after 
114 days to escape persecution, was given life im- 
prisonment. Tricked to resume male attire, she was 
condemned to death and burned at Rouen by 
English May 30, 1431, Sentence revoked 25 years 
later. Joan has been canonized as saint. 


1453 

Constantinople captured by Turks. 

End of 100-years’ war between England and 
France, begun 1338, caused by English claims to 
France. England lost all except Calais, which 
French captured 1558. 

1456—Guienberg Bible 

Johann Gutenberg (Gansfleisch) completed first 
Bible printed from movable type; 2 vols., folio, 
42 lines 2 columns to page. Printing took five years. 
Date established by note in Mazarin copy. 

In 1457 Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffler pro- 
duced first book printed in colors, and having 
printers’ name, date and place, a Psalter. 

in 1475 William Caxton printed first book in 
English, translation of a French history of Troy, 
at Bruges, Belgium. He moved to Westminster, 
London, printed first book in England, 1477. 

H Discovery of America 

Christopher Columbus, Genoese navigator, aft- 
er years of agitation in Spain gained support of 
Queen Isabella for westward voyage. Left Palos 
Aug. 3 with Santa Maria, 100 tons, 52 men; Pinta, 
50 tons, 18 men; Nina, 40 tons, 18 men. On Oct. 12 
at 2 a.m., Rodrigo de Triana on Pinta discovered 
land., Columbus landed on Guanahani, Bahamas, 
caled it San Salvador. Discovered Cuba and 
Hispaniola (Haiti or San Domingo); built first 
fort, La Navidad, there. Made Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea. 

For other voyages of SU RUE see Index, 

1497 


John Cabot, Venetian employed. by English, 
reached Canada. His son Sebastian joined second 
yoyage, 1498. English claim to Canada based on 
their discoveries. 

Amerigo Vespucci, Italian-born Spanish naviga- 
tor, asserted he reached American mainland (New 
World) year before Columbus. Martin Waldsee- 
mulier of St. Die in book, 1507, asked land be 
called America because Americus discovered it.“ 
Europe approved. 


Savonarola, preacher against luxury and power 
of clergy, burned as heretic in Florence, May 23. 
Vasco da Gama, Portuguese navigator, reached 


India. E 1506 

Pope Julius II (della Rovere) started new St. 
ES 18: employed Michelangelo, Bramante, 
al ў 


1509—Непгу VHI's Wives 

Henry VIII became king of England. Defeated 
Scots at Flodden Field, 1513. Named defender of 
the Faith by Pope Leo X for attacking Luther, 
1521. When pope refused to annul his marriage 
to Catharine of Aragon for lack of male issue, 
Henry divorced Catherine, married Anne Boleyn, 
1533. Act of Supremacy abrogated pope’s author 
um made king bead of church in England, 1554. 

е ordered monasteries closed, 1536. 

Queen Anne Boleyn was trled for adultery on 
order of Henry VIII in 1536 and beheaded. Henry 
married Jane Seymour, who died 1537, after giving 
birth.to son who became Edward VI. Henry married 
Anne of Cleves, divorced her. 1540, Next, Cather- 
ine Howard, beheaded 1542. Next, Catherine Parr, 
1543, who survived RA 


d ] 
Juan Ponce de Leon, veteran of one Columbus 
searched for Bimini, found and named 
Florida. Died in Cuba, 1521. pi 
Balboa discovered Pacific at Darien, Sept. 25, 
1 it Southern Sea. Magellan later named it 
acific. E 


1517 Дд 

Marün Luther, Augustinian monk, preaching 
e by posting, 96 theses. (oed on Wits 

nces ] positions) on - 
fenperg. church-door, Oct. 31, Diet of Worms, under 
Charles V, January, 1521, ordered recantation. 
Luther, backed by German princes, refused: put 
Scriptures above papal authority. Defended stand 
in Rome. Translated Greek New Testament into 
German, 1522. Became bead of German evangeli- 


cal movement, broke with Rome, married. Augs- 


= 


Memorable Dates—1517-1660 


burg Confession, basic Lutheran creed, presented 
to Diet there by Мавйсы козу 1530. 


Conquest of Mexico RSS by Hernando Cortes, 


Fernando Magellan discovered Strait of Ma- 
gellan, Tierra del Fuego, Ladrones, reached Phil- 
ippines, for Spain. 


524 

Verrazano, Italian employed by French, explored 

New England coast, possibly New York bay. 
1526—First New Testament 

First printed version of New Testament in Eng- 
lish, made by William Tyndale in Cologne, sup- 
pressed in England. Tyndale executed for heresy, 
Oct. 6, 1536, at УБАРА ERY Brussels, Belgium. 


Francisco Pizzaro 9 Peru for Spain. 


4 

John Calvin, French-born religious reformer, 
published his Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
influential Protestant doctrine. Rejected Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation; believed in religious 
base of citizenship, original sin, infant damnation. 
Influence extended to Scotch Presbyterians, English 
Puritans and Puritan New England. 

Jacques Cartier. sent by Francis I of France, in 
two voyages (1534-36) discovered St. Lawrence, 
reached site of Montreal. Third voyage 1541. Basis 
of French claims to Canada. 


1535 
Miles Coverdale published first complete Bible 
in English. Also worked on first authorized Bible, 
“the Great Bible, completed 1539. Other editions: 
Whittingham’s New Testament, with Calvin's inz 


troduction, 1557; Geneva Bible, 1560; Bishops’ 
Bible, 1568. 1540 
Francisco Coronado, searching for gold and 


“Seven cities of Cibola,” explored ‘Southwest north 
of Rio Grande with 70 horse, 30 foot soldiers. Her- 
nando de Alarcon discovered Colorado river. Don 
Garcia Lopez de Cardenas discovered Grand 
15 Hernando de Soto discovered Mississippi, 


1545 
Council of Trent, in Austrian Tyrol, urged on 
Pope Paul III by Emperor Charles V, to define 
Catholic dogma and remedy ecclesiastical abuses, 
opened Dec. 13; continued intermittently until 1563; 
reiterated supreme papal authority, outlined ortho- 
dox faith. 1555 


Bishops Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxford. 
Oct. 16; Archbishop Cramner of Canterbury Mar. 
21, 1566; 277 other religious leaders burned in at- 
tempt of Queen Mary Tudor to restore Catholic 
authority. Elizabeth became queen, 1558, made 
Anglican communion official church. 

1560—Huguenot Persecution 

1200 Huguenots hanged at Amboise. Catherine 
de Medici, Regent of France for son, Charles IX, 
by Edict of January, 1562, granted Huguenots right 
to worship outside walled towns. Infraction of edict 
led to massacre of Huguenots at Vassy, Mar. 1, 
1562, beginning of eight wars of religion. Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, encouraged by 
Charles IX on marriage of sister, Marguerite de 
Valois to Henry of Navarre (non-Catholic), Henry 
III caused assassination of Catholic leaders. Duc 
de Guise and Cardinal of Lorraine, was himself 
murdered Aug. 1, 1589. Henry IV (of Navarre) first 
Bourbon king, promulgated Edict of Nantes, April 
13, 1598, giving Huguenots and Catholics equality 
before law. Henry converted to Catholicism; as- 
sassinated, May 14, 1609. Revocation of edict by 
Louis XIV, Oct. 22, 1685, led to large Huguenot 
immigration to England and America. 


1564 
William Shakespeare born; traditional date, 
Apr. 23; baptisma ERU Apr. 26. 


St. Augustine, Florida, founded Бу Menendez, 
Spaniard. Attacked by Sir Francis Drake, 1586. 


1566 
a of Alva persecuted Protestants in Nether- 


s. 
Lu 1568 Ivan the Terrible of Russia executed 
undreds accused of plot 175 Kill crown prince. 
1579 
р Sir Francis Drake claimed west coast (California) 
or Queen Elizabeth. Left metal plate, found in 
Marin county, 1936. 1582 


First Catholie New Testament in English issued 
at Reims; Old Testament translated at Douai, 1609. 


1587 

Н Me Queen of Scots, executed for treason; 
Ur y, threat to throne of Queen Elizabeth. 
m irginia. Dare, first white child, born on Roanoke 
EN N. C., Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 
tio eigh's second expedition arrived. First expedi- 

n. landed 1584, had disappeared, leaving only 
Word “Croatan’’.- 


Spanish 1588 
се sh Armada, 132 ships, 33,000 soldiers and 
C ME C ay 
e's attacks and s Д 
21-29. Only 50 ships reached Spain. 
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1590—Spenser and Shakespeare 
Edmund Spenser began The Faerie Queen. First 
Shakespeare poem, Venus and Adonis, registered 
1593. First play, Titus Andronicus, registered 1594. 
Romeo and Juliet performed, 1597. 


1600 

Shakespeare's most productive decade opened. 
Included Henry V. Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Hamlet, 
Othello. Macbeth, King Lear, Tempest, etc. Shake- 
speare retired to Stratford 1610; died Apr. 23, 1616. 

irst folio of 36 plays published 1623; second, 1632; 
third, 1663; fourth, WE 


602. 

Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, first white man 1n. 
New England, landed near New Bedford, Mass., 
May 15. 1607 

Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers in 3 ships 
started first permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown, Va. May 15. 

1609—Henry Hudson 

Henry Hudson, English explorer of Northwest 
Passage, employed by Dutch East India Co.; sailed 
sloop Half Moon into New York harbor, Bep and 
up river nearby to Albany. In 1610, in English ship 
Discovery, 55 tons, explored Hudson Bay. On return, 
1611, was put into open boat with eight others 
by mutinous sailors and lost. 

Samuel de Champlain, French, discovered Lake 
Champlain. 

Spaniards settled Santa Fe, erected presidio. 


6: 
Authorized version of English Bible, ordered by 
James I in 1604, published; it reconciled earlier 
En Protestant Bible. 


ture, 
lished principle of self-government 
colony. First Negro slaves landed by Dutch at 
Jamestown. August. 
1620—Plymouth Pilgrims 

Puritan separatists from Church of England, 
some living in Leyden, Holland, since 1609, left 
Plymouth, England, Sept. 16, in Mayfiower, 101 
passengers, 48 crew. Original destination Virginia, 
they reached Cape Cod Nov. 9-19, explored coast, 
landed Dec. 21 (Dec. 11, Old Style) at Plymouth, 
so named for Plymouth Co. on map made 1614 by 
Capt. John Smith. Mayflower Compact, signed on 
shipboard, endorsed will of majority. Started. first 
common house, Dec. 25. Half of colony perished 
during hard winter. 

Gov. Bradford’s comment “they knew they were 
ilgrims'" (on religious journey), later led them to 
Бе ‘called Pilgrims, as distinct from Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony (1630). 


Dutch landed eight men from ship, New Nether- 
land, on Manhattan, May. Proceeded to Albany. 
Peter Minuit, May 6, 1626, bought Manhattan from 
Indians for trinkets worth $24. Dutch traders had 
visited Manhattan since 1613, called outpost Fort 
Nassau. 1615. 1638 

Peter Minuit landed two shiploads of Swedes and 
Finns at site of Wilmington, Del. 

1642—Charles and Cromwell 

King Charles I of England started war against 

Puritan parliament at York, Aug. 22. His tax exac- 

d. attempts to force Anglican ceremonials on 
Scotch and Puritan clergy had wrecked his regime. 
‘After calling no parliament for 11 years he recon- 


in 1640. 
vente a Cromwell led of Roundheads, for 


army 
i: , defeated Charles’ Cavaliers at Marston 
Тос 7 "e Naseby. 1644. Charles delivered to 


001 
rliament by Scots, 1648. 
dá 164: 


9 
les I condemned by House of Commons, sit- 
15 25 55 headed Jan. 2 ^ 


cester, 1651. Puritans controlled Virginia and Mary- 
land, 1652. Cromwell made pro entor liie, 
actually dictator, 1653. Admiral 
from Spain, 1655. . 

Cromwell died 1658. His son 
rule, Puritan government col 
ment called Charles II. 


1656 
Anne Hibbins hanged 168 witch in Salem, Mass. 
John Bunyan, 7 — tokar 15 8 XM EL 
land, Novem! or unlàw: р , Ten 
England, November, for written part of Pilgtim’s 


Progress. б 
Restoration under Charles IT, "Merry Monarch. 
Charles Cavalier parliament, restored Anglican” 


Richard, resigned. 
sed and parlia- 
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church and refused freedom of worship to dissent- 
ers, promised by Hd in Declaration of Breda. 
1664—New York 

King Charles II ordered Col. Nicolls and 300 men 
to seize New Netherland (Manhattan and environs) 
from Dutch, granted territory to his brother 
James, Duke of York. Petrus Stuyvesant, Dutch 
Director General, yielded peacefully; province of 
New Netherland and city of New Amsterdam be- 
came New York. ‘The Dutch recaptured both Aug. 
9, 1673; ceded all by Med Britain Nov. 10, 1674. 


Great Plague in London killed 68,000. In 1666 
great fire destroyed 5 89 churches. 


Nathaniel Bacon led planters, oppressed by taxes, 
against Gov. Berkeley at Jamestown; burned town, 
Bacon died suddenly; 23 followers executed. 

p war in New England ended Aug. 12, 
Es Philip, Wampanog chief, and 4,000 Indians, 
chiefly Narragansetts, killed by Gov. Winslow and 
1,000 men. Springfield 1 Providence destroyed. 


682 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, took lower 
Mississippi river country for Louis XIV, called it 
Louisiana, Apr. 9. Had built French outposts 
in Illinois. Established fort at Lavaca, Texas, 1684, 
with 400 men. Was killed by b own men on Trin- 
ity river, Texas, Mu rs 1687. 


“William Penn signed treaty with Indians. 
1692—Salem Witcheraft 
Witchcraft delusion at Salem, Mass., inspired by 
p 19 persons hanged, 1 man killed. Execu- 
ions in A of women for witchcraft between 
1484 and 1782 believed to have reached 300,000. Last 
in England 1716; in lead a 1722. 


Capt. William Kidd, Pop hired by British 
king and nobles to fight pirates and take booty, 
became pirate. Returned to New York with treas- 
ure, 1698, buried it on Gardiner's island. Arrested 
by Earl of Bellamont, governor of province, and 
sent to о for ti he was hanged, 1701, 
for EE sailor, Treasure of gold, silver and gems, 

. given Bellamont by CUL of Gardiner's island. 


Gibraltar taken b; UM from Spain July 24; 
formally ceded by Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 

Boston News Letter, first regular newspaper, 
“started by John Campbell, postmaster, (Publick 
Occurrences, 1690, was Сорла after one issue.) 


Slaves revolted in New York April 6. Six com- 
mitted suicide, 21 were executed. Second rising, 
1741; 13 slaves hanged, 13 burned, 71 transported. 


20 
John Law, Scot, comptroller of finance in France, 
ined LUN currency without security to back 
d eme, issippi Bubble." Shares 
p $4,000 before соран Many ruined; France 
assumed debt of $340, 1009.000: 


8 
Pennsylvania Gazette ques by Samuel Kei- 
mer, Philadelphia. Benj. Franklin bought inter- 
est, . 
1735—Freedom of the Press 

Freedom of the Ec recognized in New York 
by acquittal of John Peter Zenger, editor Weekly 
Journal, on charge of libelling British governor, 
ipud by ‘criticizing опашер in осе. 


t. Vitus Bering, Dane C Su by Peter the 
Grea! oe discovered Alaska’ kimo: the Great 
Lands), Named Mount St. Bilas, 


English defeated Scots at Culloden, April 16, 
ee Stuart P DR Charles. 


jamin Fran! flying kite in 5 
lightning. e elec Jis June 1 
ritain and American en dex 
. Gregorian calendar, dropping 11 days after Sept. 
2; next day, Sept. 14. 


1154—French and Indian War 
French and English border rivalries broke out 
* whe when French occupied uncompleted post, 
led it Ft. КЫНЫК вн e of Pittsburgh). Col. 
Washington wi! emi inia P D EIE 
with French at RED "Meadows, DS Bn 
E capitulated and withdrew July 3, 4 
3,000 provincial оор, took Nova Stolle 
French forts guns 1 6, 1755. ‘ench and Indians 
Braddock’s expedition 10 

i, from Ft. 


887 
great B 


Gen. Sir Wm. John- 


French 
tormally сеа war May 18, 1 56% Surrendered 
(Lake George). Montcalm; 

assacred many. ‘unarmed Bri ана, 
at Ft. овоон 


о ur 


Memorable Dates—1660-1779 


Quebec Sept. 18, 1759, in battles in which Mont- 
calm and Gen. Jas. Wolfe (Br.) died. Peace 
signed Feb. 10, 1763 (hence ''Seven Years' War"). 
French lost Canada and American Midwest. 


1755 
Great earthquake, Nov. 1. In Lisbon, SOMMER 
60,000 died; 12,000 in Fez, Morocco; half of Ma- 
deira levelled; 2,000 houses BT in Mitylene; Opor- 
to, Braga, Malaga damaged 
Samuel Johnson issued English Dictionary. 


Viceroy of Bengal, Maki British East India 
Co. threw 146 English into prison, Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 20 ft. square; only 23 survived overnight. 

Lord Clive with 3,000 troops defeated 50,000, 
June, 1757. 

1765—Taxation without Representation 

Parliament passed Stamp Act, one of several 
Grenville projects to tax Americans for British 
troops, etc., including Sugar Act of 1764 and Cur- 
rency Act, Nine colonies, led by Massachusetts 
New York, called ERE Act Congress at New Yor! 
Oct. 7-25, adopted Declaration of Rights, protested 
lack of representation in Parliament, and use of 
admiralty courts without juries to try offenders. 
Famous protest by Patrick Henry in Virginia House 
of Burgesses; “If this be treason, make the most of 
it.” Parliament repealed Stamp Act, Mar. 17, 1766, 
but retained principle 5 


роги Aem ue 9 5 Aug. 
Corsica. 


Boston a massacre—British troops killed 3, wound- 
е g 

Townshend Duty Act, tax on paper, glass, 
painter’s lead and tea imports, repealed Mar. 5, 
except for tax on tea. 1772 


Tea ships of East India Co., sent to America in 
May turned back at Boston, Philadelphia, New 

York; tea confiscated at Charleston. Cargo and 
ship burned at Annapolis, Oct. 14. Cargo thrown 
into harbor at Boston Tea Party Dec. 16, by 
"Indians." Parliament ordered Boston port closed 
until tea was paid for; suppressed town meetings 
and elective representation in Massachusetts; sent 
four British — m Boston. 


Continental Congress, called by Virginia and 
Supported by Samuel Adams’ Committees of Cor- 
respondence, met in Philadel) ше, Bent: 5-Oct. 26. 

1775—American Revolution 

April 18-19: aul Revere and William Dawes 
warned Middlesex of approach of British troops; 
battles of Lexington and Concord, April 19. Ticon- 
deroga captured by Ethan Allen, May 10. Bunker 
Hill battle, June 17. Washington took command, 
July. Montgomery and Arnold led campaign against 
Canada; took Montreal Nov. 13, repulsed at Quebec, 
Dec. ?1. Mecklenburg 5 m Independence 
adopted at Charlotte, N. C. 

1776—Declaration of dee 

British Gen. Howe evacuated Boston, Mar. 17; 
Continental Congress proposed central authority, 
May 15; Richard Henry Lee introduced resolution 
“that these united colonies are and of MAT ought 
to be free and independent states“, June 7; resolu- 
tion adopted, July 2, declared, July 4. (See Declara- 
tion of Independence article.) British repulsed, 
ys June 28. Washington lost battle of Long 
Em 27 evacuated New York. New York 
MERCI Bese 

Nathan Hale executed as spy by British, Sept. 22 
A 8005 DNI that I have but one life to give for 

untry." Benedict Arnold's on Lake 
Champlain defeated, Oct. 11. Battle of Harlem 
Heights, Oct. 28; White Plains, Oct, 28; Hessians 
forced Continentals out of Fort Washington, Man- 
hattan, Nov. 16; Fort Lee, N. J., Nov. 
‘ashington, having withdrawn into New Jersey, 
recrossed Delaware, Deo. 25-26, defeated British at 
Trenton, Dec. 26. 


1111 
Washington не British at Princeton, Jan. 3. 
Stars and бра lopted. by Continental Congres: 
g at Ricoh deroga, Tui 6; Oriskany, 
ME 6; Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16. Howe de- 
biG tore at Chads Ford on the Brandy- 
11, occupied Philadelphia Sept. 26. 
to Lancaster. Gen. pum de- 
Heights 


15, Ajaccio, 


Condens IS 


Articles of Confederation and ПАА Union 
adopted by Continental Congress, 18175 15; not 
ratified by all states until Mar, 1, 


France 
onies, signed OE of 
Silas Deane and Arthur 


177 

e of the 13 col- 
id with Benjamin Franklin. 

Lee Feb. 6, equipped fleet. 

British evacuated 55 June; Battle of 

Monmouth, N. J., June 28; acre at . 

Pa., July 3; British took Savannah, D 


17 
ео: Rogers Clark, sent b inia to clear 
кешу Онер, a tured Cahokia and Kas- 
18; Vincennes, Feb. 1779. 


French fect? repulsed at Savanah, Sept. 


Memorable Dates—1780-1803 
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1780—Arnold-Andre 

Three Continental soldiers, 
and Van Wart, captured Major John Andre, ad- 
jutant general'of the British army, in disguise at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Sept. 23, finding papers betraying 
West Point, signed by Gen. Benedict Arnold, in his 
socks. He had lost way after rendezvous with Ar- 
nold at Haverstraw, N. Y. Arnold, informed of 
Andre’s capture, escaped from headquarters in 
Highlands, near present Garrison, N. Y., by barge 
to British sloop Vulture off DA Point. 

Andre was found guilty by board of American 
officers at Tappan, N. Y., hanged as spy Oct. 2. 
Washington, at Tappan headquarters, refused to 
intercede. Arnold made brigadier general in Brit- 
ish army. Burned New London, Conn., 1781. His 
wife, Peggy Shippen, of Philadelphia, adjudged 
innocent by Washington, since proved implicated. 
Arnold died in London. Andre’s body was removed 
to Westminster Abbey, 1821. 

Battle at Camden, S. C., Aug. 16, lost by Gen. 
5 Cornwallis defeated at King's Mountain, 

ct. 7. 


Treason 
Paulding, Williams 


1781 

Bank of North America incorporated in Philadel- 
phia, May 26, First chartered bank, Bank of Penn- 
sylvania (Mar. 1, 1780) operated 1782-1784. 

Cowpens, Jan. 17; Guilford Court House, Mar. 15; 
Eutaw Springs, Sept. 8. 

Lord Cornwallis made hq at Yorktown, Va. 
French fleet under De Grasse repulsed British fleet 
(Adm. Graves) off Chesapeake Bay, Aug. 30. 
French under Rochambeau reinforced Washington, 
began siege of Cornwallis Sept. 28. Cornwallis 
surrendered army of 7,000 Oct. 19. 


2 1782—Independence Won 

British cabinet agreed to independence of col- 
ar May. Netherlands recognized U. S. 

Preliminary peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; definitive 
treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Congress ratified, Jan. 
14, 1784. George III of England paid about $6,000,- 
000 to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops; 12,500 were killed or 
they deserted; 17,000 went back to their homes. 


1783 

Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 18- 
Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, Nov. 25; 
Washington bade farewell to his officers at 
Fraunces’ Tavern, New York City, Dec. 4; resigned 
Dec. 23, retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the words in the State Bill of Rights, 
all men are born free and equal,“ 

First U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
New York City, Nov. 28. 
deeds and Jacques Montgolfier sent up first 
alloon, June 5. J. A. С. Charles and Robert 
sent up first balloon with hydrogen, Aug. 27. J. 
F. Pelatre de Rogier made first ascent by human 
being in captive balloon, Oct. 15. De Rozier and 
Marquis d'Arlandes made first voyage in free 
Montgolfier hydrogen gas balloon, Paris, Nov. 21. 


1784 
Peter Carnes, Baltimore, using de Rozier model, 


Sui Up captive balloon, once with 13-year-old boy, 

,ubennsylvania. Packet & General Advertiser, grat 
al ni — 

ae den uy ewspaper, formed from 


1785—John Fitch's Steamboat 

First steamboat experiment by John Fitch. New 
Jersey granted him rights to rivers, 1786. Fitch 
demonstrated steamboat with 12 mechanical oars 
un Delaware river, 3 miles an hour, Aug. 22, 1787. 
Ru Ivana, Delaware, Virginia, New York gave 
n im river rights, 1787. He operated steamboat be- 
pera trenton anes Ешце phia, 1790. mu iq 
ct Pond, no ey Sq., ork, 

1796. Died 1798. к . 

86 


17 
Gee from 5 states at Annapolis asked 
ongress to call convention in Philadelphia to 
write practical constitution for the 13 states. 


1787 

Shays' rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize U. S. Arsenal 
in Springfield failed Jan. 25. 

Northwest Ordinance, July 13, determined gov- 
шел, of Northwest Territory, north of Ohio 
Бан west of New York: 5,000 male voters could 
t ablish legislature; 60,000 inhabitants could get 
$ atehood. Guaranteed freedom of religion, support 
s schools, no slavery. Was preceded by Ordinance 
84 1185, dividing land into townships of 36 sections 
of 640 acres each: allocated four to U. S.; one to 
PSOE шсш. 

es Rumsey, encouraged by Washington, ran 

Steamboat with power pump on Potomac Dec. 3 
and 11. Patented 1791. He "еа 1792. 

U. S. Constitution Adopted 
puionstitutlonal convention opened at Philadel- 
phia May 14, George Washington presiding; Con- 

itution adopted by delegates Sept. 17; Ratifica- 


tion by 9th state, New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 
meant adoption. БИШ pages 633-640. 
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Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, tried for 
treason in London; acquitted 1795. 

Australia (New Holland) settled by British at 
Port Jackson, Jan, 26. 

1789—Washington Elected President 

George Washington chosen President by all elec- 
tors voting (73 eligible, 69 voting, 4 absent); John 
Adams Vice President, 34 votes, Feb.; First U. 8. 
Congress called Mar. 4, Federal Hall, New York; 
regular sessions began Apr. 6. Washington in- 
augurated there Apr. 30. Supreme Court created 
by Federal Judiciary Act, Sept. 24. 

French Revolution 

The French Revolution began June 20, when the 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons) met in 
the tennis court and took an oath not to disband 
untilthe King had granted France a constitution: 
Bastile stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 1791; the 
King and family arrested June 21, 1791; Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792. National 
Convention opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a republic 
was established on Sept. 22. King Louis was be- 
headed Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of Terror began 
May 31, 1793; Charlotte Corday stabbed Marat 
July 13, 1793; the Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793. 
Danton on April 5, 1794, керере on June 4, 
1794. Revolutionary Tribunal abolished Dec. 15, 
1794; Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution ended. 
Napoleon was declared First Consul November 10, 
1799 and Aug. 2 was made Consul for life. 

Mutiny on the British ship pou x 28; 
Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set adrift in a 
launch. They rowed 3,618 miles to Timor, near 
Java. The Bounty, in command of Fletcher Chris- - 
tian, rebel mate, sailed to Tahiti, where some of 
the mutineers stayed. The ship, with eight of the 
crew and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were women, 
went to Pitcairn Islands, an E 1790. They 
burned the vessel after T NE: the food and tools. 
1791 
Anthracite discovered in Carbon County, Pa. 
James Boswell published Life of Samuel Johnson. 


1794 
Gen. Anthony Wayne routed Ottawas, Miamis, 
Iroquois, etc., at Fallen Timbers on the Maumee, 
Aug. 20. Peace signed at Fort Greenville, 1195. 
U_ S. suppressed rebellion against tax on whiskey, 
west Pennsylvania, Sept. A 


1795 
Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria. Sept. 28. 
U.S. bought peace from Algiers and Tunis by 
aying $800,000, supplying a frigate and annual 
Tribute of $25,000, Nov. 28. 
1796—Farewell Address 

Washington, retiring from Presidency, issued 
Farewell Address, Sept, 19. Gave strong warnings 
against permanent alliance with foreign powers, 
artiality toward favorite nation, big public debt, 
arge military establishment and devices of ''small 
artful, enterprising minority” to control or change 
government; praised reciprocal checks of Constitu- 
tion; stressed need of enlightened public opinion; 
e "religion and morality lead to political 
rosperity.'" 
$ Vaccination discovered by Jenner May 14, an- 
nounced 1798. 1797 

U. S. frigate United States launched at Philadel- 
phia, July 10; Constellation at Baltimore, Sept. 7; 
Constitution (Old Ironsides) at Boston. Sept. 20. 

France ordered capture of all neutral ships 
carrying British cargoes. 4 

France enacts first conscription law. 


1798 
War with France threatened over French raids 
on U. S. shipping and rejection of U. 8. diplo- 
mats. President Adams tried conciliation. Con- 
gress voided all treaties with France, ordered 
Navy to capture French armed ships. Navy (45 . 
ships) and 365 privateers capture 84 French. 
U. S. Constellation took Fr. warship Insurgente, 4 
1799. Napoleon, becoming First Consul, stopped 
French raids. 
Thousands die in pco May. 
18! 


тарон. epe Eun June 10, 
ch refused adde! 
corsairs. U.S. frigate Philadelphia captured in 


"Tripoli harbor Oct., 


tur Feb. 16, 1804. Expedition under iam 
Eaton forced Tripoli to дерсде peace June 4, 1805, 


'ar. 
treason by British 
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опа recovered Louisiana from Spain by s! 
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nd. 
Lord Nelson defeated French fleet at Cape Trafal- 
gar, Oct. 26; lost own re 


06. 

Napoleon defeated Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14. In 
1807 he defeated Russians at Eylau; signed peace of 
Misit with Czar Alexander I. Made brother Jerome 
king of Westphalia; allotted Finland to Russia. 


07 

Robert Fulton made first practical steamboat trip 
on Clermont (open boat, 140 by 13 ft., 7 ft. draft, 
side paddie wheels). Left New York Aug. 17, 
reached Albany, 150 mi., in 32 hrs. 

Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi on а 
federal charge of treason and was put on trial 
in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was acquitted, 
Sept. 1. He was charged with having organized 
an . of about & hundred men, who em- 
bar! in flatboats at Blennerhasset Island, on 

ihe Ohio River, and made their way to New 

Orleans, to establish an empire that was to com- 

rise the Louisiana Territory, a large section of 
-the Western States Bur DR 


-09 
French оше Madrid, March; Rome, April; 
Napoleon made brother Joseph King of Spain. 
French defeated in Spain and Portugal; Peninsular 
war begun by British. Napoleon defeated Austrians 
at Wagram, July 6, 1809. Annexed Papal States. 
Phoenix, first American-built steamboat, by John 
Stevens, left New York June 8, 1809, for Phila- 


delphia. 1810 
died in Vienna July 22, 1832. 


Called L'Aiglon (the Eaglet) by French, he in- 


(Senate, 19 to 13; 
- House, 79 to 49): garrison at Ft. Dearborn (Chi- 


Napoleon invaded Russia with conscript arm: 
of 500,000; det dino, Sept. 7i 


took Moscow, Sent. 14. Russians burned 30,800 
houses in Moscow. spoon ordered retreat Oct. 19, 
- meeting huge losses 
U. S. N. Cm eake captured by H. M. 
non after grue: 
off Boston, June 1; James Lawrence, commander, 
sup 
Biogen ‘unfurled by Oliver Hazard Perry at battle of 
ia] 


W. Н. Harrison: ‘We have met the enemy and they 
Gre pure: 2 ships, р, 1 schooner, and 
ў 


оп 
Lane, fought 
ricans touted 


vi ori 

"s portrait of Washington. 
led Fort McHenry, Baltimore, 
; ОАЕ ae Banner. 
- ngled | 8 
peace signed at Ghent, 


abdi- 


Key, de- 


x 


cated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored to throne, 
May 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 3. Napo- 
leon exiled to Elba. 


1815 

Gen. Jackson defeated the British at New Or- 
leans, Jan. 8, 15 days after signing of peace 
treaty, which U.S. ratified Feb. 17, 1815. 

Napoleon returned from Elba to France March 1; 
the ‘‘Hundred Days," March 20, June 22; Napoleon 
defeated at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, 
landed Oct. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. 

Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by_ Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed in Paris, Sept. 26; 
promulgated in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and ac- 
ceded to 1818 by the rulers of England and France. 


1817 
Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limiting 
naval armaments of the United States and Canada 
on the Great Lakes. First poems by John Keats 


20 
Congress, March 3, passed Henry Clay's Mis- 
souri Compromise bill, by which slavery was al- 
lowed in that State, but not elsewhere west of the 
Mississippi river north of 36* 30' Latitude (the 
southern line of эон), Repealed 1854. 


Revolution in Portugal. Separation of Brazil 
which proclaimed independence Sept. 7; Dom Pedro 
was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 1831; 
succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 1888; 
emperor banished in 1889 and died in Paris. 1891. 

Mexico separates from Spain, makes Iturbide em- 
peror, May; forms republic, Oct., 1823. 


1823 

Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2. 

First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., 
April 21-May 10, 729 miles. 

Gas vacuum (internal combustion) engine oper- 
ated successfully by Samuel Brown. London, 


1824 

Marquis de Lafayette, 67, visited each of the 24 
states as guest of U.S. 

Simon Bolivar, ruler of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, dictator of Peru; broke Spanish power 
in South America (Died 1830). 

1825 

Trade unions allowed in England. 

First railroad to use steam locomotive (on level 
grade only) Stockton & Darlington Ry., opened 
in Eng., Sept. 27, with Stephenson's engine Lo- 
comotlon.“ First publie railroad to use steam ex- 
clusively for passenger and freight traffic, Liver- 
pool & Manchester, opened Sept. 15, 1830. 

Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4. i 

odorus, first iron steamboat built in America, 
at York, Pa., by John um 


New York State abolished slavery, July 4. 

The steamship Curacao first European-built 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone crossed 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana. The Royal William, launched in 
Montreal, April 29, 1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, 
and crossed to Europe in 25 days, using no power 
but steam. 1828 


First passenger railroad in U. S., Baltimore & 
Ohio, was begun July 4, first 14 miles opened to 
horse-drawn, railcar pee May 24, 1830. 


Revolution in France, Charles X abdicated, 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 
as Louis Philippe I. There were revolts in Bruns- 
wick, Saxony and Belgium. Belgium became inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
Fayette, Seneca Су, N. Y., April 6, He and his 
brother, Hyrum, were killed by a mob in Carthage, 
Il., June 27, 1844. 


1831 
First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 9. 
Black Hawk War (ill.-Wis.) April, 1831-Sept., 
1832, pushed Sac & Fox Indians across Mississippi. 


2 

South Carolina Legislature Nov. 1832, passed an 
ordinance of nullification of the tariff, declaring 
that if the federal government attempted to en- 
force the law the State would consider itself no 
longer a member of the Union. Congress Feb. 1833, 
passed а compromise tariff act, whereupon South 
Carolina repealed act. 


The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed slav- 
ery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834, About 700,000 
were liberated at a cost of £20,000,000. Slavery was 
abolished in Britain June 22, 1712. Slave trade 
was suppressed 1807, И: 

1835—Texas Independence 


ong the victims Davy Crockett); Consti- 


among » vici was л 
ution adopted for the Republic of Texas, March 17, 


— — 
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1836; battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, in 
which 800 under Gen. Sam Houston defeated 3,000 
Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna, who signed two 
treaties recognizing the independence of Texas with 
borders reaching to the Rio Grande river. 

Seminole War, Dec. 1835-Apr. 1842. 

Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, destroyed 
674 buildings. 


1837 
Victoria, 18, niece of William IV, became queen 
of England. Married her first cousin, German 
Prince Albert of бале Copurey 1840. He died 1861. 


8 
The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horsepower. 

1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, and 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28, 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New York 
City April 22, using ОЧУ АМАН, power. 

1 


Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those two 
countries and by Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, at London, April 19. To the 
єз was annexed a document declaring Bel- 
independent and perpera, neutral. 

0 


tr 

gium 
Uniform penny postage rate begun in England, 

Jan. 10; stamped postage covers May 6. 
Commander Chas. Wilkes of First U. S. Explor- 


ing Expedition found Antarctic Continent; named 
Wilkes Land, Jan.-Feb, 


42 
First use of anaesthetic (sulphuric ether gas) 
by Dr. Crawford W. Long, Jefferson, Ga. Dr. 
Wm. T. G. Morton, dentist, used ether for pain- 
less extraction of tooth, Sept. 30, 1846; adminis- 
tered ether in tumor operation, Oct. 16, 1846, at 
Mass. General n 


. First message over first telegraph line. (author- 
ized 1843) sent from U. S. Supreme Court room in 
Capitol, May 24, to Baltimore by inventor S. F. B. 
Morse: “What hath God wrought" 
1845 
U. S. Naval Academy in Annapolis opened, 
Oct. 10. Congress voted Texas into Union, Dec. 29, 


28th state. 1846—Мехісап War 

President James K. Polk ordered Gen. Zachary 
Taylor to seize disputed Texan land settled by 
Mexicans. After border clash U. S. declared war, 
May 13; Mexico May 23. Capt. John C. Fremont, 
U. S. Engineers, proclaimed bear-flag republic of 
California at Sonoma, June 14. Commodore Sloat, 
7. S. N., took Monterey, Cal, July 7. Taylor de- 
feated Mexicans at Buena Vista, Feb. 23, 1847. 
Gen. Winfield Scott with 12,000 troops (est.) took 
Vera Cruz Mar. 27; Mexico City, Sept. 17. Dictator 
Santa Anna captured. Serving during war were 
Col. Jefferson Davis, Capt. Robert E. Lee, Capt. 
Geo. B. McClellan, Lieut. U. S. Grant. By treaty, 
Feb., 1848, Mexico ceded claims to Texas, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, New Mex: 
Colorado. U. S. assumed $3,000,000 American 
claims and paid Mexico $15,000,000. 

Treaty with Great Britain, June 15, set boun- 
dary in Oregon at 49th parallel (extension of 
existing line). Water boundary settled 1873. Ex- 
pansionists in U.S., seeking boundary farther 
north, used slogan ''54* 40’ or ficht!“ 

Mormons, after violent clashes with settlers over 
polygamy, proclaimed by leader Joseph Smith, left 
Nauvoo, III., for West under Brigham Young. 
Settled, July, 1847, at Бы Lake City, Utah. 


, First adhesive postage stamps on sale, July 1; 
5 and 10 cent stamps with portraits of Franklin 
and Washington. 

Great period of Victorian writing opened. Jane 
Eyre (C. Bronte); Wuthering Heights (E. Bronte); 
Vanity Fair (Thackeray). 1848: Pendennis (Thack- 
eray). 1849: David Copperfield (Dickens); Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (Ruskin). 1850; Sonnets 
(Rossetti); In Memoriam (Tennyson). 1851: Laven- 
gro (Borrow). 1852: Bleak House (Dickens); Henry 
Esmond (Thackeray). 1853: The Newcomes (Thack- 
eray). 1854: Hard Times (Dickens). 1855: Little 
Dorrit (Dickens). 1856: History of England (Ma- 
caulay). 1848 


Louis Philippe dethroned in France; Second Re- 
-public set up, Feb. 26. 


їп Ireland, Lombardy, 
Schleswig -Holstein. 
Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 
First Woman's Rights Convention, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., July 19. 849 


Astor Place riots in New York City against Ma- 
cready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The out- 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
win Forrest, American actor, in London, 1845. 
Roman National assembly, Feb. 8, divested Pope 
of temporal power, proclaimed republic. French 
captured city July 4, restored Pope, July 15. 


ico, Nevada, Utah, part ot 


1850 

Senator Henry Clay's Compromise of 1850 passed; 
admitted California as 3lst state. Sept. 9, slavery 
forbidden; made Utah and New Mexico territories, 
without decision on slavery; amendment to Fugi- 
tive Slave Law empowered southern constables 
to arrest slaves in northern states; led to northern 
resistance. 

‘William Wordsworth, English poet, died April 
23, 80; Alfred Tennyson named poet laureate by 
Queen Victoria. = 

President Zachary Taylor died July 9, 65; Millard 
Fillmore 13th president, July 10. John C. Calhoun 
died Mar. 31, 68. 

Jenny Lind's first concert, Castle Garden, New 
York, Sept. 11, P. T. Parau manager. 


Gold found in Australia. 

Cornerstones of wings of U. S. Capitol laid. 

New York & Hudson River R. R., New York to 
Albany, opened Oct. 

Books published: House of the Seven Gables, 
Hawthorne; Moby Dick, Melvile; Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, Parkman, 1852 


Louis Napoleon crowned emperor of the French. 

Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John Howard 
Payne, Duke of Wellington died. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
published. 


1853 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U.S. N, received 
by Lord of Toda, Japan, July 14; negotiated treaty 
to open Japan to U. S. ships. Ratified Mar. 8, 1854. 
Crystal Palace, New York, opened July 14 


(burned 1858). " 
Crimean War 

A dispute between Greek orthodox and Roman 
monks over holy shrines held by Turkey led Rus- 
sian Czar Nicholas I to extend protection to 
Greeks. Turkey declared war Oct. 4, 1853. Britain 
and France, fearing expansion of Russia, declared 
war May 28, 1854. Russia occupied Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Fighting concentrated in the Crimea 
and included famous Charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava, Oct. 25, 1854, 400 out of 607 killed: 
Russian defeat at Inkerman, Nov. 5, 1854; fall of 
Sebastopol, Sept. 11, 1855. Sardinia sent 15,000 
troops to Allies; Prussia and Sweden cooperated. 
Florence Nightingale established first dressing 
stations. By treaty of Paris, Mar. 30, 1856, Russia 
ceded part of Bessarabia to Moldavia, freed Dan- 
ube for navigation. Black Sea closed to warships 
(repudiated, 1870). 

James Gadsden negotiated purchase of 29,640 sq. 
mi. of land down to Rio Grande river from Mexico, 
Dec. 30, for $10,000,000 6 


5 

Republican party started at Ripon, Wis., Feb. 
28; first state organization, Jackson, Mich., July 6. 
Opposed Kansas-Nebraska Act (became law May 
30) which left issue of slavery in Kansas and 
Nebraska to vote of settlers. 

Doctrine of Immaculate Conception of Blessed 
virgin adopted by Roman Catholic Church, Dec. 8. 

Henry D. Thoreau ERES Walden. 


Niagara suspension bridge opened. 

Walt Whitman issued Leaves of Grass; 
W. Longielow wrote Song of Hiawatha. 

Kansas adopted anti-slavery constitution, asked 
admittance as free state. 

First cable, Nova Scotia to Newfoundland, laid 
by Cyrus W. Field. 


Consult Panorama of 1856—Page 153 | 


Henry 


Valentia Harbor 
Ireland with cable ends, Aug. 5. Queen Victoria and 
greetings. Cable 

failed; too high voltage. Field's next attempt on 
S. S. Great Eastern, July, 1805; 
failed. Final attempt with Great Eastern, ireland to 
Newfoundland, succeed , 1866. Ship then 
recovered lost cable of 1865 in mid-ocean af 
30 attempts, connected it with Newfoundland. 

Dred Scott decision by Supreme Court, Mar. 
Roger B. Taney, chief justice, declared, 5 to 3 
Scott could not be a citizen because Negro апа 
"was not freed by two residences OD. soil guaranteed 
free by Missouri Compromise of 1820. > 

Mutiny in India, May, 100,000 dead. Relief of 
Lucknow Sept. 25, In 1858 India was transferred 
from East India Co. to British crown. 

Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants killed 
by Indians led by Mormons in Utah, Sept. 16. 


1859 
enr perro. PIS opened: ‘Titusville, Pa., by 
. Drake, Aug. 28. 
eU Brown, Abolitionist, with 13 whites, 5 
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Negroes, seized Federal arsenal, Harper's Ferry, 
Va., Oct. 16; 1056 14, killed 5 citizens. Taken by 
U.S. Marines under Capt. Robt. E. Lee. Hanged 
Dec. 2, Charles Town, Va. Р 

Dan Emmett, minstrel, composed Dixie. 


1860—Lincoln etn 


FANE A. Douglas Sole А. 379:1 7 
C. Breckinridge, 847,9 

and 39. Lincoln took Since Mar. 4, 1861; Breckin- 
ridge and Bell supported secession. 

Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) in U. S. 

First Pony Express between Sacramento, 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apart, 
started from each place at 5 p.m., April 3; there 
were 80 riders, and 420 horses, and they were 
changed every 10 miles. There were 190 relay 
stations. The service ended Oct., 1861. 

Guiseppe Garibaldi led 1,000 volunteers to 
Sicily, May, to unify Italy by force; deposed 
Francis II of Naples; hailed Victor Emmanuel of 
Sardinia as King of Italy. 

South Carolina seceded from Union Dec. 20. 

1861—Civil War 

Confederate States of America formed at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Feb. 4-9; Jefferson DOM resident. 
Gen. Beauregard Касей Жо Sumter, Charleston, 
April 12; fort surrendered April 14. Lincoln called 
for volunteers April 15. Union army defeated at 
Bull Run, July 21. Geo. B. McClellan given com- 
mand of Army of the PE: Nov. 1. 

2 


1 

vere captured Forts Henry and Donelson, Feb. 
6 and Feb. 16; the Confederate ironclad, Vir- 
ginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun steam frigate, Ме 
rimac) destroyed, March 8, at Hampton Roads, t 
Union frigates Cumberland and Congress; А 
checked Маг. 9 by the Union ironclad, Mon- 
itor, built by dm Ericsson; Farragut captured 
New Orleans, SEA 25; McClellan’s Peninsula 
DEAD. March-August; E of Antietam, 

CT 17; Fredericksburg, Dec. 

reliminary proclamation, Sept, 22, by President 
лып announced that Jan. 1, 1863, slaves would 
be declared free in territory then in rebellion. 
Slavery in the mr of Columbia was abolished 
by Congress April 1 
1868. “Emancipation Proclamation 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1. 
In this proclamation he declared free forever ape 
slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (certai 
parishes excepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 

. Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 
~ ginia (West Virginia and other portions EE 
About 3,120,000 slaves were thus íreed 
slaves te Rude ери parts were not freed. 

Gen. ooker deleated at Chancellors- 
ville, 513 2-4; Gen. Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jack- 
son died May 10. Lee defeated at EDS Pane 
July 1-3; Grant captured Vicksburg, July 4; Battles 
of Chickamauga, t. 19-20; Lookout Mountain, 
Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 

cee riots in New York City, July 13-16, 1,000 


Pom made WE at dedication of cemetery 
at Gettysburg, Nov. 19. / 


Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Battles of ше Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spotsyl- 
vania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; Sherman's 
March to баша, May-July; he captured Savannah 
SE Kearsarge sank the raider Ala- 


(“First In- 
PRU PERRA organized by Marx, Engels and 
Lasted tne 1874. Second, 1 
by World War I, held sonaue in Ham 
Third called by Russians in Moscow. 1919, 
po parliamentarian principles, endorses prole- 
rian dictatorship. Became Comintern, dedicated 
ination of 1 Cominform. 
ion pon 
Robert E. to Grant at 
AEn X prit ox Gen d xem EUM E. Johnston 
eureen dered. 12 
incola shot by 0. Wilkes Booth. in 
aomi 14, died, Ai HL Ped Booth was shot to deai 
poe ar Port d 6, at a burnin: ing barn, on van 
righ meee x rd anged for Tu 


to world revolution; ви 


teni 
to six years 
ce етйп ЕУ 
горе but 195 Drought back and Ted, 1861. 
ant а 
disagreed. He was reindicted, but not tried. 


11 Кае ihe: Moot of the pi pon Wash- 
later the пару 


rorize Negroes who voted. Disbanded, 1869; revived 
1920, later suppressed. Its method (burning crosses, 
night conclaves) used sporadically in South. 
1867—Alaska Purchase 

Alaska, exploited for furs by Russians since 1728, 
sold to United States for $7,200,000 (2 cents an 
acre) Mar. 30, through efforts of Wm. H. Seward, 
secretary of state, and Senator Charles Sumner. 

Emperor Maximilian of Mexico’ executed by 
Juarez party, June 19. He was an Austrian arch- 
ще, placed on throne April 10, 1864, with French 


Крон of Canada established, July 1. 
Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration of 
the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished, 1871; 
Constitution promulgated, 1889. 


1868 
President Andrew Johnson, blocked by Senate in 
attempt to remove Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of 
war, tor opposing his 8 was impeached for 
violation of tenure of office act by radical Senators. 
Tried and acquitted, March-May. Stanton resigned. 


1869 

Financial “Black Friday" in New York. Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner. 

Golden spike driven at Promontory, Utah, May 
10, marking the Junction of Central Pacific and 
Union Pacific, completing railway to Coast. 

Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. 

Woman's suffrage law passed in territory of 
Wyoming, Dec. 10, 

emorial Day first observed officially May 30 on 
order by Gen. John A. Logan, Commander G.A.R. 
1870—Franco-Prussian War 

Napoleon III. French emperor, tricked into de- 
claring war on Prussia by Bismarck, Prussian chan- 
cellor, over Spanish succession issue, surrendered 
with large army at Sedan, Sept. 4. Nationalists 
declared republic, Sept. 4. Leon Gambetta, bitter- 
ender, escaped from Paris in balloon Oct. 7 to 
carry on war. 

Doctrine of papal infallibility adopted by the 
Ecumenical Council in Rome July 18, by vote of 
Ad а rer ean object prelatas 150 . 

е only American objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, 
of Little Rock, d d 
„The troops 1 Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
Cadorna, took реи of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
name of the Kin pe of Italy; Rome and the rest 
of the Papal Sm then were annexed by a plebi- 
scite, taken Oct. 2 The Italian Parliament passed, 
May 18, 1871, the Law of Guarantees, granting the 
Pope and his successors possession of the Vatican, 
the Lateran and the Villa of Castel Gondolfo and 
& yearly allowance of 3,225,000 lire, or about 
$645,000. The money was not claimed. 


187. 

Court of Arbitration awarded United States dam- 
ages of $15,500,000 gold against Britain because 
British equipped Alabama and 12 other Confederate 
raiders. After sinking 65 U. S. ships Мар was 
destroyed » Kearsarge off Cherbourg, 1864. 

William 1, of Hohenzollern, proclaimed German 
emperor at Versailles, Jan. 18. Paris "red republi- 
cans," supporting Internationale, organized Com- 
mune, Mar. 18-May 29; burned Hotel de Ville, 
‘Tuileries palace, executed 67 hostages. Commun- 
ards overcome by French army; deaths est. 20,000; 
many deported to New Caledonia, 

‘Treaty of Frankfort, May 10, ended war. France 
ceded Alsace, most of Lorraine, paid 5 billion 
francs indemnity. 

Great fire destroyed heart of Chicago, Oct. 8-11: 
loss est. $196,000,000. Started in Mrs. O'Leary's 
barn, 558 De Koven St. by cow kicking over lan- 
tern, according to legend. 

eshtigo forest fire, Wisconsin, burned six coun- 
ties, killed 1,152, Oct. 

Henry M. Stanley, sent by James um. Ben- 
nett, owner of New York Herald, to find David 
Livingstone, missionary, eeted him Nov, 10 at 
091, Tanganyika, entr Atton with Br. Liv- 
iugstone, i pres! 


Col. James Fisk, Jr., на in New York City by 
Edward S. Stokes, Jan. 6; ae ake two days later; 
Stokes got four years in 


Panic in New York 725 bei k 
failures, Sept. 20. үл гч лр а 
Charley Ross. 4, kidna sen in German! Pa., 
Joly. 1, ate PR Sensation... ENIM 
‘Boss’ 


875, оп à tech: 

committe to Ludlow Es ven i3 Eras 

Span песа . 5 720 Cuba, then to 
„ i 

hé dió in Ludlow St. tail, Apri 12, 0 1010: 


187i 
89 9 0 J. eJ. Tilden, Demoora z orit; 
Роршах оа 35 Ru Sed 
ae ONE mih rel returns from. South Carolin. 
siana and Oregon, 22 electoral votes, 


Memorable Dates—1876-1897 


in dispute. Bitter contest for delegates. with 
charges of corruption, left issue to Congress, 
which appointed electoral commission, 8 Repub- 
licans, 7 Democrats. Hayes given presidency by 
strict party vote. 

Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, May-Nov. 

Massacre of Gen. Custer 

Battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana in 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George A. 
Custer and 276 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalry, 
June 25 by Indian tribes united by Sitting Bull, 
ED fighting led by Chiefs. Gall and Crazy 

orse. 

James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok, shot dead from 
behind by Jack McCall, a desperado, in Deadwood, 
S. D. Aug. 2. A vigilance committee acquitted 
McCall but the United States Court in Yankton, 
S. D., found him guilty and he was hanged. 

Brooklyn Theater e Dec. 5; 289 lives lost. 


871 
Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; peace 
treaty signed, March, 1878. 
Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in Pennsyl- 
vania for murders in coal region. 
Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and other railways, July 1, many killed. 


First commercial telephone exchange opened, 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 28, 1878. First private 
exchange, used by physicians, reported operating 
July, 1877, Hartford, Conn. 

Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealt with 
the Turkish question, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Ser- 
bia and Rumania made independent. 


1879 
F. W. Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten 
store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 

Henry George published Progress & Poverty, ad- 
vocating singie tax on land. 


Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in St. 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 
President James A. Garfield shot in. Ar UD 


July 2; died in Elberon, N. J.. Sept. 19. 


1882 

Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20; 
the United States bought, 1904, for $40,000,000, 
the uncompleted water-way from the de Lesseps 
successors, and the canal was finished and opened 
to traffic, Aug. 15, 1914. 

Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the шло germ, March ?4. 


Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy 
formed. Denounced by Italy, 1914. 

Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death. 


88: 

Panic in New York, May 5-7. U. S. Grant ruined 
by failure of Grant & Ward. To gain nest-egg for 
family he wrote his Personal Memoirs," while ill 
of cancer. Marketed after his death (July 23, 
1885) by Mark Twain’s firm, book yielded $450,000. 


Gen. Charles G. (‘Chinese’) Gordon, British 
governor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan. 26, by & 
Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the head on а 
Spear, at Omdurman. Several thousand whites 
were massacred by the Mahdi's troops. Gen. Kitch- 
ener defeated the Mahdi's army Sept. 2, 1898. 

First electric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opened by Leo Daft, Aug. 10. 

1886—Haymarket Bomb 

Bitter labor battles for eight-hour day in Chi- 
cago; attacks on strike-breakers, police violence 
and attempts of anarchists to incite workers, led 
to Haymarket riot, evening of May 4. A bomb killed 
seven police and wounded 66. Eight anarchists 
found guilty; August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel and Albert R. Parsons were hanged; Louis 
Lingg committed suicide. Samuel Fielden, Michael 
Schwab, Oscar Neebe, sent to prison, were par- 
doned seven years later by Gov. John P. Altgeld 
Who denounced trial as unfair. Bomb believed 
thrown by Rudolph Schnaubelt, who disappeared. 

i Federation of Organized Trades & Labor Unions 
ater American Federation of Labor, formed аі 
Pittsburgh. 

eronimo, Apache Indian, surrendered to Gen. 
Geo. Crook, Mar, 21. 

Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New York 
Harbor, unveiled, Oct. 28, in VEM A of 1,000,000 
people; fund raised by New York World. 
suction, Sel РЧЫ td despite uet 

s, in story, ui in Scarlet. 
Published in Beeton's Christmas Annual, 1887. 

Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 persons 
100 Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 
200 ven lost theater fire, Exeter, England, Sept. 


1888 
Great blizzard in eastern U.S. Mar. 11-14. Ros- 
coe Conkling, victim of exposure, died April 18. 


1889 
мана Vetsera found sais Ri Rie punting ledge, 
Mayerling, near Vienna, Jan, 29. n 
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Mrs. Florence Maybrick (born Florence Chandler, 
Mobile, Ala.) convicted of poisoning husband, 
Liverpool cotton merchant, and sentenced to be 
hanged, Aug. 26. Sentence commuted to life. Mrs. 
Maybrick released July 20, 1904. She lived at South 
as Mrs, Florence Chandler; died 


^ 9 
Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2,200 lives lost. 
World's Fair, in Paris, SA 6—Nov. 6. Eiffel 

Tower opened (985 ft. high). First automobile ex- 

hibited, a Benz. 

Dom Pedro II, emperor of Brazil, forced off 
throne by planters after he freed slaves. Died 
in Paris, 1891, last me on American soil. 


First electrocution for murder in New York; Wm. 
Kemmler at Auburn prison, Aug. 6. 

Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Castle Garden closed as such. Dec. 31. 


1891 
Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 
Aug. ?2, by the collapse of upper floor 


1892 

Charles E. Duryea, inventor of first American 
gasoline buggy, declared he ran it successfully 
Apr. 19, 1892. Brother, J. Frank Duryea who helped 
build it, made date Sept. 21, 1893. 

Royal Hotel fire, New York City, Feb. 6; 28 dead. 
St. John's, N.F., burned July 8; 600 dead. 

Dr. Rudolf Diesel patented interna) combustion 
engine operating with pulverized fuel and air com- 
pression, built 1895. 

Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
strikers at steel mills. Homestead, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; seven guards and 11 strikers and 
spectators shot to death, many wounded July 6. 
Henry C. Frick wounded in Pittsburgh, July 23, 
by Alexander Berkman, anarchist. 


1893 
World's Fair (Colombian Exposition) in Chicago. 


Chínese-Japanese War began, July 25. Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17 
1895, gave Japan Liaoutung Peninsula, Formosa ani 
the Pescadores. 

Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
Mid-West into Washington, April 29. Coxey died 
May 18, 1951, aged 97. 

Strike of employes of Pullman Co., South Chi- 
cago, Ill., June, led Eugene V. Debs to call sym- 
pathetic strike of American Railway Union. Presi- 
dent Cleveland called out Federal troops over pro- 
test of Gov. Altgeld (Illinois). Debs and 3 others 
were imprisoned 6 mos. for contempt of court. 
Strike called off Aug. 7. 

First public showing of Thos. A. Edison's Kineto- 
scope, 1155 Broadway, New York, April 14. Was 
patented 1891 for U. S. only. 

Dreyfus Trial 

Capt. Alfred Dreyfus found guilty of betraying 
French army secrets Dec. 22, in sensational frame- 
up; real culprit, Major Esterhazy, acquitted: Drey- 
fus condemned to Devil's Island, off French Guiana, 
Recalled for second trial by efforts of Emile 
Zola and Clemenceau, again condemned Sept. 9, 
1899. Public clamor led to pardon, Sept. 19. Further 
proofs of innocence led to сорте rehabilitation, 
1906, with rank of major. He served as lieut, 
colonel in World War I. 


1895 

Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen. Antonio 
Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was killed in 
action, Dec. 7, 1896. 

European powers demand Turkey reform goy- 
ernment of subject peoples in Balkans and Asia 
Minor, persecuted for years. Riots, killings, 
forced conversions reported from Constantinople, 
Scutari, Pera, Trebizond, Orfa, etc. 

X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, 
a German physicist; DS winner, 1901, 


President Cleveland interfered in boundary dis- 
ute between Venezuela and British Guiana on 
Basis of Monroe Doctrine; appointed arbitration 
commission, which settled it Feb. 2, 1897. 

Ethiopians under King Menelik took the Italians 
by surprise at Adowa, Feb. 28. The Italians lost, 
АВ дЫ 8 nearly 3,000 native troops killed 
and wounded, 2 
ац wireless patent by Britain to Marconi, 

une 2. 

Radioactivity of uranium found by H. A. Bec- 
querel, Paris. 

Persecution of Armenians by Turks led to mas- 
sacreeof 5,000 in Constantinople Aug. 26-30. Pow- 
ers forced reforms and reparations, but disorders 
continued for years. Young Turk party demanded 
abdication of sultan. 1497 K 


Turco-Greek war, 

Eugene V. Debs formed Social Democratic party. 

Salomon August Andree, 5 ex] oren and 
ne 
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Memorable Dates—1898-1909—Spanish- American War 


Greater New York, Ee of 5 boroughs, estab- 
lished Jan. 1. 

Empress Elizabeth of ARIA KATY wife of 
Franz Josef, assassinated, 10, by an anar- 
chist in Geneva, Switzerlan is 

Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 
and G. Bemont, Paris, 


1899 
Peace treaty with Spain ratified Feb. 6. 
Universal Peace Conference in The Hague called 


by Czar, May 18. 
British-Boer War 
South African (Boer) war began Oct. 11; Lady- 
smith relieved, Feb. 28, ; Pretoria fell June 
5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902, with loss of 
independence of Boer republics, ‘Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, now m Union of South Africa, 
British Dominion. British losses: 5,773 killed; 
16,171 died of wenda or disease; 22,829 wounded. 
Boers engaged est. 65,000, losses unknown. 
a Pilipino Bene e 20 12,000 under arms) un- 
to get recogni of ind пардон from 
started gu Crushed 


vie А 
рег by Brig. Сеп, Funston. 
Windsor hotel fire, kul York, Mar. 15, 45 dead. 


Paris eae a penes, April 15. 
Humbe: , assassinated, July 29. 
Carry Nation. Fransas anti-saloon agitator, be- 
gan raiding bars with hatchet. Died June 9, 1911. 
Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking cap- 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14, including 2,000 
Marines sent to protect legation. 
Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 lives 
19; оо ор 000 property destroyed. 
n begun, June by Drs. sus Reed, 
Aristides gramonte, Jesse ar and James Car- 
Toll to wipe out yellow fever. 
SEES hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 
- 6,000 lives lost. 


1901—President McKinley 
Nov e e President Wil Buntal "NC X.). May 
len: 


1-Nov. 2. Presi William McKinley was shot 
there Sept. 6, by Leon Czolgosz, anar: died 
Sept, odore Roosevelt, vice pres., became 
Bu President. Czolgosz was executed. McKinley 


tomb in Canton, Ohio. 

Marconi signalled letter “8” across Atlantic 
from Cornwall, Eng., to Newfoundland, Dec. 12. 
guis Bier Pts bu, amar OS 

, on Discovery, ns, 
Edward Land, Antarctii tica. ibi — 


GE von Dr: 1 5 on gener dis 
EMINUS XE covered Kaiser 


Wilh 
St. Pierre, Martinique, 385009 70 by erup 
VV 
n vania ci Strike о! о. асі 
miners, Ма; — 5 Settled President Roos ^8 
iocur s ce am 
uban прис Ui al e. 
e O 
TSi 'rnation: 
The Hague, Holland, October. ys 22 opened 175 
First radio message, Dee. 21. 


1903 
Anti-Jewish riots in Kishinev, Russia Apr. 


19-20; 47 killed, 700 houses wrecked. 

First automobile trip кош U.S., San Francisco 
to New York, May 23- eK 

Henry Ford, having withdrawn from the Detroit 
Automobile Co. in 1901, organized Ford Motor Co. 

King Alexander of Serbia, and Queen Draga, 
assassinated by RA officers, in Belgrade, June 11. 

LEA between S. and Colombia to DAY 
U. S. dig Panama Ganal signed Jan, 22, 1903, 
jected by Columbia. Panama declared independ- 
ence Nov, 3, recognized by President Theodore 
Roosevelt Nov. 8. See Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal; also Panama. 

Wright Airplane Flight 

On рее, 17, 1503, Orville Wright (1871-1948) 
made first successful flight in heavier-than-air, 
mechanically propelled airplane, rising from base of 
m Devil hill, four miles south of EUM, Hawk, 

N. S A feet in 12 seconds, in 27-mile wind. 
Fourth flight, same day, by Wilbur Wright (1867- 
HN 252 It., in 59 seconds. Plane patented May 


06. 

2 killed 602 in Iroquois Theater, Chicago, 

Dec. 30. Many were trampled to death. 
1904 

Great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 buildings 
destroyed. 

Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. Port Arthur 
surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 2, 1905. Peace treaty 
Signed in U. S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N.H., 
Sept. 5, 1905. See Marine Disasters. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition opened at i 
Louis, May 1. New York subway opened, Oct. 


Lewis and Clark Exposition, 5 Oreg. 

Duma, first Russian parliament, opened 

Union between Norway and Sweden disolved by 
Norway. 


1906 

Formosa earthquake, April 17; thousands killed. 
San Francisco earthquake and fire, April 18-19. 

Dead: 452. Loss: $350,000,000. 

Trial of Harry K. Thaw 

y K. Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot and 
Wed Stanford White, famous architect, on the 
roof of Ma Square Garden (26th and Madi- 


son, N. Y.) е 25, on ground of avenging honor 
of wife, D н, Prosecuted by Wm. Travers 
Jerome, was committed to Matteawan 


he 
State ЕЛ ЗИ 1907. Escaped 1913. Declared sane 
and freed, he was indicted, 1917, for kidnapping; 
pronounced insane; declared sane, 1924. Died. 
Miami, Feb. 22, 1947. 1901 


Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 
Financial paníc in ui 666 States. 


Theater fire, Jan. 13, Boyertown, Pa., 169 dead. 

In a fire and panic at the Lake View School in 
Collinwood, O., near Cleveland, March 4, 174 chil- 
dren and two teachers lost their lives. 

Chelsea (Mass.) EUG by fire; loss 
than $6,000,000, April 1 


1909 
Admiral Robert E. Peary reached North Pole 
April 6 on sixth attempt, accompanied by Matthew 
Henson, Negro, and 4 Eskimos. 
Louis Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 
pon 5 Calais to Dover, 31 miles in 37 minutes. 
uly 25. 


more 


Spanish-American War of 1898; United States Becomes Naval Power 


Cuba was a subject of American concern for 
mp of the 19th century. When South America 
broke from Spain, pro-slave influence in the U. S. 
A ppa movements to free Cuba and Puero 
the 1840s a proposal to annex Cuba 
ЖОШ President Fillmore in 1852 re- 


topia Great un and France in guaran- 
Spanish hority The Ostend 


in Cuba. 


а! 
poah on ное 975 offered й 
to discuss autonomy, pt ioo late to appease the 


pers battleship Maine, ў 
t to Havana in Sanu ce Wes 


in Manila Bay May 1, occupied Cavite, Spain, 167 
dead; U. S., 7 wounded. Spanish Admiral Cervera 
with 4 cruisers, 3 torpedo boats reached Santiago 
without interference y 19. Battleship Oregon 
made 16,000 mi. тр around Cape Horn, joined 
squadron of Acti ear Adm. Sampson May 26. 
Collier Merrimac ineffectively sunk at mouth of 
Santiago harbor by Lieut. Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son June ee ad N at 00 May 


а 55 Gol. 


s, July Maj. 
Gen. Jos. J.P. Kent ‘carried 
San Juan hill with $5 6, kame P day: 

Adm; Cerver: fleet left Santia o harbor 
July 3, was destroyed by ships of Acting Rear Adm. 
Sampson and Commodore Winfield S. Schley; 353 
Spaniards killed, 151 wounded; 1 American killed. 
ans A Miles PUES July 1 


cl д ап! s 
mH yn exercised ine indepen over ae pat 1934; 


1946. 
‘paroled 274,117. killed, 


dew eee 1 2565. Les aiso Morse Dis- 
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Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.-Nov. 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash. 


1910 

Glenn H. Curtiss won $10,000 offered by the 
World, N.Y., for first continuous flight. Albany to 
New York, 137 mi., 152 min., May 29. 

Dynamite explosion, Oct. 1, at Los Angeles Times 
caused fire killing 21. Building contractors, in 
labor strife with structural iron workers, hired 
William J, Burns to find perpetrators. In sensa- 
tional trial J. B, and J. J. McNamara pleaded 
guilty through Clarence Darrow, deiense attorney, 
and were sentenced to San Quentin. Darrow tried 
twice for suborning juror, juries disagreed. Lincoln 
Steffens, ‘‘muckraking”’ journalist, conciliator, 

Boy Scouts of America formed by union’ of 
Woodcraft Indians of Ernest Seton-Thompson and 
Sons of Daniel Boone, of Dan C. Beard. 


1911 

Taal volcano, Philippines, erupted in January, 
killing 3,000 persons. 

Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil combine 
dissolved, May 15; same decree as to American 
Tobacco Co., May 29. 

Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 

Triangle shirtwaist factory fire; New York City, 
145 killed, March 25. 

Flood in Yangtze River, China; 100,000 drowned. 

Leonardo da Vinci's painting, ‘‘Mona Lisa" (La 
Giaconda), stolen from the Louvre Gallery, 
Paris, Aug. 22, recovered in Florence, Italy, Dec. 
12, 1913, and restored to the Louvre. 

First transcontinental airplane flight (inter- 
rupted by landings) by C. P. Rodgers, New York 
to Pasadena, Sept. 17-Nov. 5; time in air 82 
hrs., 4 min. 

Capt. Roald Amundsen, 
reached South Pole, Dec. 14. 
Mexican Revolution 
Porfirio Diaz, president of Mexico since 1877, 
(except 1880-1884), resigned May 25, after successful 
revolt by Francesco I. Madero, who succeeded him. 
People living in poverty wanted restoration of 
communal lands (ejidos), better conditions. In 
1912 Madero, supported by Gen, Huerta, put down 
revolts by Gens. Orozco, Reyes and Felix Diaz. In 
Feb., 1913, Reyes was killed; Huerta helped depose 
Madero. Madero, his brother and Vice President 
Suarez were murdered. President Wilson refused 
recognition to Huerta and ‘‘government by assas- 
sination." Venustiano Carranza, rallying Maderos, 
Was opposed by Gen. Francisco (Pancho) Villa in 
north, When American sailors were arrested at 
Tampico, April 9, 1914, U. S. sent Atlantic fleet to 
Vera Cruz. Marines landed and snipers killed 19. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston was sent April 27. 
Huerta resigned July 14, 1914, Carranza occupied 
Mexico City Aug. 20. Villa, supported by am 
forced Carranza to leave for Vera Cruz. U. S. 
recognized Carranza, Oct. 19, 1915, placed embargo 
on arms to other generals. Villa raided Santa 
Isabel, Jan. 10, killing 18; Columbus, N. M., T. 
9, 1916, killed 17. Gen. John J. Pershing with 
12,000 sent into Mexico Mar. 15. Fight at Parral, 
Durango, April 12. Carranza's troops attacked 
June 21. U. S. troops withdrawn, Nov. 24. Carranza 
called constitutional convention, Feb. 15, 1917 
became legal president May 1, 1917. He restored 
Some of the land, nationalized coal and oll, ex- 
propriated some foreign holdings. Discontent 
Caused new rising and he was ambushed and killed. 
Obregon became president Dec. 1, 1920. Villa was 

killed in ambush at Parrol, July 18, 1923. 


1912 

Capt. Robert F. Scott and 4 companions reached 
South Pole Jan. 17; died on return journey. 

China became a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi Kai 
elected President, Feb. 15. 

S. S. Titanic Sunk 

White Star liner Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton to New York. by iceberg off 
Newfoundland, April 14-15; 1,517 lost of whom 
103 were women and 53 were children. Passengers 
and crew were 2,207. The ship was 88232 ft. long, 
and cost $7,500,000. 

Herman Rosenthal, gambler, killed in New York. 
Four thugs convicted, executed at Sing Sing Apr. 
13, 1914. Police Lieut. Chas. Becker, convicted of 
Vn dA EA executed July 30, 1915. 

Theodore Roosevelt, opposing conservatism of 
President Taft, bolted Republican party June 22, 
became nominee of Progressive party, called Bull 
Moose party from Roosevelt's expression, “I feel 
like a bull moose.” He was defeated by Woodrow 
Wilson, D., but ran ahead of Taft. 

5 Сатр Fire Girls founded by Dr. and Mrs. Luther 

n ick, incorp. 1912. Girl Scouts of America found- 
ed by Mrs. Juliette Low. 

BUA in Balkans, against NNA by Montenegro, 

а вао n ара Я Барке 3, b 

one made U. S. military zone 
President Wm. H. Taít Dec. 5. 3 


1913 
1 Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 lives 
pO x0 
а e Hague Ў 
President Prancisco L Madero el Mexico, and 


Norwegian explorer, 


Vice Pres. Jose Piño Suarez, assassinated, Feb, 23. 
King George of Greece assassinated, March 18. 


1914 

United States Marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, April 21. 

Fire destroyed a large part of Salem. Mass.; 
15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. 

First ship passed through Panama Canal, Aug. 15. 

International Socialist Bureau of Second Inter- 
national met in Brussels, July. Members included 
five men later heads of governments: Lenin (Rus- 
sia); Ebert (German Republic); Stauning (Den- 
mark); Branting (S MacDonald (Britain). 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition opened 
in San Francisco Feb. 20. Panama-California 
Exposition held in San Diego. 

Galveston hurricane, 275 dead, Aug. 17. X 

1916 

Gregory Rasputin, confessor to Czarina, killed in 
Petrograd (Leningrad) December. 

During Preparedness Day parade, San Francisco, 
July 22, a bomb exploded, killing 10, HESSE АП, 
Thomas J. Mooney, 33, labor organizer; 8. 
Mooney, Warren K. Billings, shoe worker; Israel 
Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with 
murder. Mooney was sentenced to death, Billings 
to life imprisonment; others went free. President 
Wilson interceded for Mooney, who got life, 1918. 
Mooney was pardoned by Gov. C. L. Olson, Jan. 7, 
1939, Billings freed Oct. 16, 1939. > 

Black Tom explosion at munitions docks, Jersey 
City, N. J., July 30; 2 killed, $40,000,000. damages. 
Traced to German saboteurs. 

1917— Prohibition Amendment 

The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was submitted to the States by Congress, 
Dec. 18. The first State (Mississippi) ratified it Jan. 
8, 1918, and Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebras- 
ka) ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 
the Secretary of State, Jan. 29, 1919, it became 
effective one year from that date, Jan. 16, 1920. 
By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legislatures of 45 States had 
ratified it; the 46th State, New Jersey, ratified it 
March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohibition 
Enforcement) Act was passed by Congress Oct., 
1919, vetoed by President Wilson, pássed over his 
veto; in effect Jan. 17, 1920. New York, Montana 
and Wisconsin cancelled their enforcement acts by 
1929. Franklin D. Roosevelt, presidential candi 
date, 1932, endorsed repeal; 215% amendment, ri 
pealing 18th prohibition amendment to Constitu- 
tion, but guaranteeing dry states against liquor 
importation, became law, Dec. 5, 1933. 

1918—Romanovs Killed by Bolshevists 

Fifth All Russian Congress adopted a written 
constitution of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republics, July 10, and put in operation 
without a popular vote or referendum, Czar 
Nicholas of Russia, the Empress Alexandra; the 
daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Marie, Anastasia; the 
son, Alexis; Prince Dolgorolkofi, Dr. Bodkin, a 
lady-in-waiting and a nurse were shot by,. Bol- 
shevist orders in Ekaterinburg, July 6; in Perm, 
also, July 12, the Bolshevists assassinated the 
Czar's brother, Grand Duke Michael, and in Ala- 
palievsky, north of n they killed the 
Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhalilovitch, Igo Constan- 
tinovich and Ivan Constantinovich. 

Malbone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton line, 
Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 

1919 
Theodore 5 President, died Jan. 6, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., ag А 

Реасе conference opened in Paris, Jan. 18; treaty 
signed in palace at Versailles June 28, between 
German representatives and Allied powers and 
United States. President Wilson submitted treaty 
to Senate July 10, Ratified by Germany July 10, 
Britain, July 26, Italy, Oct. 7, France, Oct. 
Japan, Oct. 27. Not signed by China. Rejected 
by U. S. Senate, Nov. 19, which considered 
American sovereignty not properly safeguarded 
in League of Nations. Never ratified by U. S. 

In Amritsar, India) during the anti-British 
demonstration, Gen. Dyer led a section of Gurkha 
soldiers to the palace and fired into the crowd, 
killing 379 and wounding about 1,200. 

Three U. 8. BOE seaplanes left Trepassy, 
Newfoundland, May 16; the N-C 4, геасһе 
the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 27; Plymouth, 
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1920 
League of Nátions began at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Jan. 10; dissolved Jan. 10, 1946. 


Sacco-Vanzetti Case 

Nicola Sacco, 29, fish peddler and philosophical 
anarchist and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 32, shoe fac- 
tory employe and radical agitator, accused of kill- 
ing two men in payroll ee at Braintree, Mass, 
Apr. 15. Found guilty 1921, they became objects of 
six-year campaign for release on grounds of want 
of conclusive evidence and prejudice of court, 
Sensational appeals failing, they were executed at 
Charlestown, Mass., prison Aug. 22, 1927. ‘Trial 
sharply criticized by Felix Frankfurter, then of 
Harvard Law faculty, Wickersham Commission on 
law procedure, and liberals. 

International Court of Justice adopted by League 
of Nations, Aug. 2. 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 

Wall st., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
30; injured 100; did 38009009 damage. Sept. 16. 


1! 

President Harding signed joint resolution of 
Congress July 2 declaring 4 8 with Germany 
and Austria. Treaty. signed Aug. 25 in Berlin, 
ratified by Senate Oct. 18. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. 12, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. U. S. 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan agreed to curtail 
naval construction, Nine powers outlawed poison 
gas and restricted submarine attack on merchant- 
men. U. S, Britain, France, Japan agreed on in- 
tegrity of China, 8 Aug. 5, 1925. 


922 

Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
lapsed in Washington, D. C., Jan. 28; 98 dead. 

Violence during coal-mine strike at Herrin, III., 

. June 22-23 cost 26 GI 21 non-union miners. 


923 

French and Belgian troops began occupation of 
the Ruhr, Jan. 11, to enforce separa tone. 

First sound-on-film talking pictures (vaudeville 
shorts) shown by Lee de Forest at Rivoli Theatre, 
New York, N. Y., beginning April. 

Seventy-six persons, 41 of them children, were 
burned or crushed to death, May 17, in the Cleve- 
land Rural Graded School in Camden, S. C. 

Beer Putsch in Munich, led by Gen. Ludendorff 

and Adolf Hitler, Mar. 9. Several supporters 
killed in street clashes. Ludendorff was arrested 
and paroled; Hitler was wounded. He was ar- 
rested Nov. 12 and imprisoned at Landsberg, 
-where-he wrote Mein Kampf, 


1924 
Nikolai Lenin (Vladimir Ilrich Ulianov) pre- 


mier, U.S.S.R., died Jan. 21, 54. 

Alles and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan. Aug. 16: Owen 
D. Young put in charge. French troops began 
evacuation of the Ruhr Aug. 18. 

Nellie Tayloe Ross elected Governor of Wyo- 
ming Noy. 9 after death of her husband Oct. 2; 
installed Jan. 5, 1925; first woman so honored 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texas 
Nov. 9; installed Jan. 20, 1925. 

1925 

Floyd Collins unable to extricate himself from 
Sand Cave, near Cave City, Ky., which he dis- 
covered, died within 300 ft. of entrance, Feb. 

Storm in Indiana, Missouri, Illinois (Murphys- 
boro, West Frankfort) killed 830 Mar. 18. 

John T, Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., was 
found guilty of having taught evolution in the 
local high school and was fined $100 and costs, 
July ?4. William Jennings Bryan, chief counsel for 
the prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. Clarence 
Darrow. chief defense counsel, died March 13, 1938, 

By treaty of Locarno, Oct. 16, Germany a 
to demilitarization of Rhineland and security 
Franco-German and Belgo-German frontier: 
paved way for arbitration, other German fro: 
guarantees. 


1926 

General strike paralyzed Britain May 3 to 12. 
Parliament passed act making general strike crim- 
inal conspiracy against nation. 

Sesquicentennial Exposition, in Philadelphia, 
May 31-Nov. 30. 

Germany admitted to the League of Nations 
Sept. 8. Locarno treaties with Germany (1925) 
went into effect, Sept. 14. 

Tropical hurricane, Sept. 18, killed 372 in Florida 
and Gulf states, destroyed 5,000 houses. Another, 
Oct. 20, killed 600 in Cuba. 


1927 

600 United States Marines sent to Nicaragua, 
Jan. 6, to protect U.S. interests. Withdrawn, 1933. 

1,000 U. S. Marines landed in China, Mar. 5, to 
protect property in civil war. U. S. and British 
consulates looted by Nationalists Mar. 24. 3 

Albert Snyder, art editor, killed Mar. 20, by his 
wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and Henry Judd Gray, 
corset salesman. Both confessed and were ex- 
ecuted at Sing Sing, Jan. 12. 1928. 


Lindbergh Non-Stop Flight 
Capt. Chas. A. Lindbergh, U. S. air mail pilot, 
left Roosevelt Field, L. I., N. Y., at 7:52 A.M. 
May 20 alone in monoplane, Spirit of St. Louis, 
competing for Raymond Orteig's offer of $25,000 
for first New York-Paris non-stop flight. Reached 


Principal Events of World War I, 1914-1918; 


Origins of the War—Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, heir to Austrian throne, and wife, Duchess 
of Hohenberg, assassinated June 28, 1914, by Gav- 
rillo Prinzip, Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 


Bosnia. 

This brought to head conflict between’ Austria 
and Serbia. Serbia for years had tried to get 
free of Austrian economie restrictions and win 
outlet to sea. Its territorial progress in Balkan 
Wars, 1912, 1913, with Russian diplomatic support, 
increased ‘Austrian antagonism, Domination of 

alkans, Russia or Austria, was issue. In ulti- 

m to Serbia, July 23, Count Berchtold, Austro- 
demands p 


fe issue be referri 


Я р! 
mediation. No result. Great Britain, throug! CE 


Serbia July 28. 
Attempts to mediate continued. Germany de- 
manded neutrality of Britain in event of war with 
Russia and France; offered to respect French ter- 
-ritory but gave no promise on colonies; Britain 
‘refused to bargain, By 30. Austria now agreed 
art, declaring Hungarian 
ed against it; Germany 
uss! action was 
ation Britain 
Whik 


Belgium by midnight Aug. 4; Germany refused. 
Britain declared war Aug. 4. Italy, bound to Ger- 
many and Austria in Triple Alliance, proclaimed 
neutrality; had secret understanding with France 
not to join in any war against France. Italy de- 
clared war against Austria-Hungary May 23, 1915; 
against Germany Aug. 27, 1916. Turkey and Bul- 
garia joined Central Powers. 


Summary of Events 


Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7; British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Ger- 
mans occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared war on 
Japan Aug. 25; Louvain partly destroyed Aug. 25. 
Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Hoff- 
man and Francois, defeated Russians under Sam- 
sonov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, Aug. 26-31. 
Samsonov killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fled. Battle of the 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Antwerp, 
Oct. 9; De Wet's rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 
Japanese captured Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First Battle of 
MIU Nov. 9; German cruiser Emden destroyed 
at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. 


Liner Lusitania Sunk 


1915—British naval victory. North Sea, off Dog- 
ger Bank, Jan. 24. German official submarine 
“blockade” of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; British 
“Orders in Council’’ to prevent commodities reach- 
ing or leaving Germany, March 1; second Battle of 
Ypres, TA ages (first poison gas attack of war); 
April 30-May 1, a German submarine fired on 
the Gulflight, American-owned, killing 2, Italy 
renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4, Lusi- 
German marine off Head of 

Kinsale, Ireland, May 7; 1,198 lives lost, of 
rik The submarine was 


; ans. 
the U-20, commanded by Capt. Schweiger. The 


submarine, it was stated at Berlin, М: 
VVV 
ner. edo s 
Arabio sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces land 


= steamshij 
tain, at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Edi 
Brussels, Oct. 12. 3 
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Le Boureet air field, Paris, 5:21 Р.М. (10:21 P.M. 
Paris time); 3610 miles in 33 hours, 29 minutes, 
30 seconds. Returned on cruiser Memphis, U. S. N., 
With plane; welcomed by President Coolidge in 
Washington, June 1l, with rank of colonel. Tre- 
mendous demonstration, New York, June 13. 

Part talking pictures demonstrated in New York 
City in The Jazz Singer, Oct. 6. 

Vermont floods drowned 120. Nov. 2. 


1928 

Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, and 
Radek exiled from Russia, Jan. 16. 

The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, Calif. collapse! 450 lives 
lost, 700 houses swept away, March 1 

First all-talking picture, Lights of New York, 
presented at Strand, New York City. July 6. 

A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the Leeward 
Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puerto Rico, and 
1500 to 2500 in Florida. 

Dirigible Graf Zeppelin, Capt. Hugo Eckener, 
with 20 passengers and 38 crew, flew irom Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, to Lakehurst, N. J., Oct. 
11-15; returned Oct. 29-31. Made round the world 
trip from Friedrichshafen with 20 passengers, Aug. 
14-Sept. 4, 1929, via Tokyo, Los Angeles, Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

‘Arnold Rothstein, N. Y. gambler, died of shots 
Nov. 6; killer never found. 

1929 

"St, Valentine's Day massacre" 
Feb. 14, when gangsters killed 6 rivals. 

Jones Law, an amendment enforcing the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, enacted Mar. 2, 

Gen. J. G. Escobar led revolt in Mexico, Mar.- 
May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded. 

Fire and nitrogen dioxide fumes from X ray 
films killed 124 in the Cleveland, O., Clinic Hos- 
pital of Dr. George W. Crile, May 15. 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, revived as 
State of Vatican City, at Rome June 7. 

Kellogg-Briand Treaty in effect July 24; 62 
powers renounced war. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
was convicted of accepting a bribe. of $100.000 from 
Edward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
naval oil reserve during the Harding Administra- 
tion. He was sentenced. Nov. 1, to $100,000 fine 
and a year in prison. He died Nov. 30, 1944. 

Stock Market Crash 

Post-war prosperity collapsed in stock market 
crash, Oct. 29, when 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands, including unrestricted short selling. Decline 


in Chicago 


in value estimated at $15,000,000,000 by end of 
Why United States Intervened 
Verdun and the Somme 
1916—Gérmans attacked Verdun, Feb. 21-28; 


rebel rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse 
and others wére executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged, Aug. 3); the German submarine, 
Deutschland, arrived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on 
her second trip she reached New London, Conn. 

Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; Thir 

Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British warship 
Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 sailors 
saved), by German mine іп Orkneys, Scotland, 
June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Battle 
of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, 
July 27; David Lloyd George became British pre- 
mier, Dec, 6; Wilson's peace note published, Dec. 


2 0. S. Enters War 


1917—Germany began unrestricted submarine 
warfare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, feb. 2; by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
ships, March 12 (the Senate had killed a bill t 
that effect March 4). United States declared a 
state of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
sian Czar abdicated, March 15, President Wilson 
signed the Selective Military- Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; First 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first. American 
killed in battle in World War I by airplane bomb 
(st Lieut, W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
7. 8. й Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
shot by American troops, in ce, Oct. 27; first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
7 (Gen. Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
n ; Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
SEL declared a state of war existed with Austria, 

ec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over control of raiiroads, Dec. 28. Hali- 
i disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munitions ship 
n harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses. 
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1929; stock losses, 1929-1931, estimated at $50,000,- 
000,000 affecting 25,000,000 persons, according to 
testimony before Senate committee. Biggest Amer- 
ican depression began. 

Comdr. Richard E. Byrd crossed South Pole in 
airplane with Bernt Balchen, pilot, Nov. 29. See 
Polar Explorations. 1930 


Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

"The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
there, April 22, in effect Jan. 1, 1931. Its terms 
expired Dec. 31, 1936. 

Evacuation of Baden and Rhineland completed 
by French, June 30. 

Joseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court in New York City, vanished Aug. 6. 
Hurricane, Sept. 3, UE 2,000 in San Domingo. 

Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 8, 
in Spain. They had been suspended by Premier 
Rivera Sept. 23, 1923. New national election was 
held April 12; King Alfonso fled from Madrid 
April 14; and a republic was proclaimed; à new 
parliament was elected June 28, and Alcalo Za- 
mora was chosen president. 

Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach, was 
killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., arch 31. 

Japan seized strategic points around Mukden, 
Sept. 18, disarmed срв, overran Manchuria. 


2 
Slaying of Japanese Buddhist priest by Chinese 
15, started troubles used 


ruler, Mar. 9, at Changchun, called Hsingching. 
kidnaped for ransom 


F. D. 
Roosevelt by a state legislative committee under 
1946, 66. 


dered 
All banks in the United States were ordered closed 
by President Roosevelt March 6. 

The Stock and Commodity Exchanges in New 
York City and elsewhere also closed, beginning 
March 6, March 15. 

President Roosevelt broadcast his first ‘‘fireside 
chat" March 12. 
3.2% beer March 22. 


Russia Makes Separate Peace 


1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8. A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on 
ihe one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia 
gave up the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Fin- 
land); peace signed between Germany and Finland, 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, to April 
6; Paris bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces raided 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; ro-German ple 
discovered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, 
May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5. А 
German submarine, the 17-156, disguised as a 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass., J 
2; German retreat across the Marne began, July 

Sept. 12-10; United B 

25 t. 13; Battle of Meuse- 

26; British attack broke 


Germans Surrender 


rmans in third peace note accepted President 
Sis T alled submarines, Oct. 20; 


Oct. 21 
Turkey, Oct. 30; 
proclaimed in Budapest, and Ri 


Sedan, 
Nov. 7; 
Kaiser 
10; armistice in Work 
Foch’s railway coach. 


German 
United States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 6; Amt 


jean troops crossed Rhi: 13. 
See ‘Casualties, World War I, and Marine Dis- 


asters. 
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Congress gave president power to control money 
Mar. 9. President banned gold exports, Apr. 19; 
signed act of Congress June 5 outlawing gold рау- 
ment clause in Р апа private obligations. 
Supreme Court, Feb. 18, 1935, upheld the law in 
private contracts only. р 

German Reichstag building, Berlin, destroyed 
Feb. 27 by fire believed set by Nazis. Marinus van 
der Lubbe, Dutch Communist, found gullty; be- 
headed Jan. 10, 1934, in Liepzig. 

Spain, by Parliamentary edict, May 17, disestab- 
lished the Church. б 

Century ot Progress Exposition, Chicago, May 
37-№оу. 12. Also May-Nov. 1934. 

Congress, June 13, passed the National Indus- 


Jan. 6, 1936. 

Germany, Oct. 14, quit the League of Nations 
and withdrew from the disarmament conference. 

President Roosevelt recognized Soviet Union as 
government of Russia, Nov. 16. 

Prohibition ended in the United States as Utah, 
36th State, ratified 21st Amendment to Constitu- 
tion, Dec. 5, repealing 208 (prohibition). 


In Tucson, Ariz. Jan. 25, police captured bank 
robbers John Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, with $36,000. Dillinger 
was jailed at Crown Point, Ind., and the others at 
Lima, O. Dillinger and a Negro felon, Herbert 
Youngblood, escaped March 3, Dillinger was shot to 
death July 22, outside a movie house in Chicago by 
FBI agents, Youngblood in Port Huron, Mich. 


Independence for Philippines 

Congress, March 22, granted Philippine inde- 
pendence éffective 1945. The Republic of the Phil- 
ippines was proclaimed July 4, 1946. 

In Buenos Aires, Argentina, anti-war pact, pre- 
viously agreed on at the Pan-American confer- 
ence in Montevideo, was signed April 27 by the 
United States, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador. Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was 
signed Oct. 10, 1933, by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexioo, Paraguay and Uruguay, in Rio. 

A new treaty between U. S. and Cuba June 9 
removed U. S. right to intervene. 

Engelbert Dollfuss, 41, chancellor of Austria, Was 
shot to death by Nazi conspirators July 25. 

President von Hindenburg of Germany died Aug. 

2. Adolf Hitler consolidated offices of president 
and chancellor, became Reichsfuehrer. 

King Alexander I (45) of Yugoslavia and For- 
eign Minister Jean Louis Barthou (72) of France, 
assassinated Oct. 9, in Marseilles. The slayer. 
V. С. Chernozensky, born in Bulgaria, was killed. 

Italy refused to arbitrate disputes on Italian 
Somaliland border between Italian and Ethiopian 
troops, demanded reparations, apology, Dec. 19. 

Ethiopia appealed to League of Nations against 
Italy. Italy invaded Ethiopia Oct, 3. 


1935 
Saar Territory taken from Germany by war 
voted return to Кш, ат. 1. 
Hitler rejected Versailles Treaty, ordered con- 
scription in Germany Mar. 10. 
"Bolivia-Paraguay war in the Chaco ceased June 


aviator, were 
crashed in a fog near а. 
— Queen Astrid of Belgium killed Aug. 29 in motor 
car accident near Lake Lucerne. 
j Jews in Germany deprived of citizenship by 
Hitler Sept. 15. 
John L. Lewis founded Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO). Resigned presidency, 1940. 
iconomic sanctions against Italy went into effect 
Nov. 18, supported by 52 nation-members of the 
League of Nations, and by. one non-member, 
|t Egypt. VA sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 
"PS io] 


Fede: 
ost АТ ‚000 since May 1933, 


1936 


ссеейей by his brother, the Duke 


timore, Md., who, 
swich, Eng., obtained from 
urance agent 


direct relief) ended Nov. 29. It had 30, 


e King George VI. The ex- 
“windsor with the title Pi 
tended 


The BIA 


German troops began to reoccupy the demili- 
tarized Rhineland zone, March 7, breaking the Lo- 
carno pact. 

Floods in the Ohio, Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Susquehanna rivers killed 171, made 430,000 home- 
Jess in Pittsburgh, Altoona, Wilkes-Barre, Wheel- 
ing and surrounding areas, Mar. 17 to 24, 

The United States, Britain and France signed 
in London, March 25, a naval arms limitation 
treaty to go in effect Jan. 1, 1937 and to stay in 
force until Dec. 31, 1942. 

Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia 
Italian advance by boarding British cru 
Palestine, May 1. Premier Mussolini of Ita 
nounced end of war May 5, proclaimed annexation 
of Ethiopia with King Victor Emmanuel Emperor. 

In France the first Socialist government took 
office, June 4, under Leon Blum. 

Adolf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July 11 
guaranteeing Austrian frontier. 

Civil War in Spain 

Revolt against Бреши Republican Government 
began July 17 in Morocco and spread to Spain, 
including much of the Army and Air Force and 
half of the Navy; Jose Giral became Loyalist 
premier; July 18, Loyalists defeated Insurgents in 
Madrid and July 19 Insurgents gained control in 
Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, Cordoba and Granada; 
Insurgents set up own government July 24; Insur- 
gents took Badakoj Aug. 16; began aerial bombing 
of Madrid Aug. 24; captured Irun Sept. 4; took 
San Sebastian and Toledo, Sept. 12; Gen. Francis- 
€o Franco proclaimed head of the Nationalist 
(Insurgent) government, Oct. 1; siege of Madrid 
begun by Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist Government 
moved from Madrid to Valencia, Nov. 6. 

Belgium severed its military alliances and re- 
sumed neutrality Oct. 14. 

Japan and Germany signed an anti-Comintern 
pact Nov. 25. italy joined Nov. 6, 1937. 

At Inter-American Conference, Buenos Aires, 
Dec. 16, American republics agreed to preserve 
neutrality if m two go to war. 

In Flint, Mich., United Automobile Workers of 
America started strike at General Motors Dec. 30 
to unionize auto industry. General Motors Corp. 
settled Feb. 11, 1937, with 5c an hour rise. 


1937 

Tloods in the Mississippi, Allegheny and Ohio 
rivers caused about 250 deaths, January. 

Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. Warships of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, March 
13, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
April 19, set up а one-party State, dissolving the 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. New Loyalist 
Government formed May 17 under Premier Juan 
Negrin: Loyalists shifted government to Barce- 
lona, Oct. 28; Insurgents proclaimed blockade of 
all Loyalist ports Nov. 28. 

The Army-supported Japanese Cabinet of Hay- 
ashi resigned May. Fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by Japanese, July; Tung- 
chow was attacked July 27; the Japanese July 29, 
bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai University, 
Aug. 9; they took formal possession of Peiping; 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai an 
shelled Nankow. Nanking, Canton, and many oth- 
er places in the eastern provinces of China were 
attacked by Japanese planes. Oct. 23, Suiyuan 
Province declared independence from China. The 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai and the Japanese 
took control Nov. 8. Premier Chiang Kai-shek 
moved to Hankow Dec. 12. 

Japanese Bomb U.S. S. Panay 

Japanese shells sank the U.S. gunboat Panay, 
Dec. 12, with loss of two lives; and several 
Amerfcan oil carriers (the captain of one died) 
on the Yangtze River above Nanking. Several Brit- 
ish craft were hit by the shells. Several lives 
were lost, The Japanese apologized and paid. 


Hitler Repudiates War Guilt 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 
, that Germany annulled and repudiated the ad- 
mission implied in her signature of the Versailles 
Treaty fixing upon her responsibility for the World 
War. and, from this time onward the German rail- 
ways and the German Reichsbank were free from 
the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty. 


Police and Republic Steel strikers clashed May 


30 in South Chicago, Ill; 10 workers killed, 


^ An explosion of natural gas, which had been 
d-in for heating purposes, destroyed the Con- 
solidated Public School in New London, Tex., 


March 18. The dead numbered 294. 


{ on world flight. 
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$, 
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The Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 2, Dec. 20, that 
the zovernment has no right to divulge intercepted 
phone messages. 

The Irish Free State became the State of Eire 
(Ireland), Dec. 29. 1 


Spanish insurgent planes from Majorca began 
daily bombing of Barcelona Jan, 16. Insurgent 
cruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena March 6 by 
Loyalist gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 in Barcelona 
March 1; insurgents took Lerida; they reached the 
sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in two, April 
15. Italy began token withdrawal of 10,000 troops, 
Oct. 10; Insurgents began final campaign Dec. 23 
against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 10, 1939. 


Hitler Takes Austria 

Hitler invaded Austria March 11. After resigna- 
tion of Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg and 
President Wilhelm Miklas, March 13, the new 
Chancellor, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the 
political and geographic union of Germany and 
Austria. This was ratified by & popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria. April 10. The Italian 
Grand Council, headed by Premier Benito Musso- 
lini, voted approval. 

Mexico nationalized oil industry, Mar. 18. 

Great Britain relinquished naval control and 
property at Cobh (Queenstown), Bere Haven and 
Lough Swily to Eire Apr. 25. Eire agreed to pay 
£10,000,000 for British claims to land annuities. 

Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew from 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, without 
permit or passport, July 17. 

Hurricane struck the Atlantic Coast, Sept. 21, 
killing an estimated 600 persons and causing 
$500,000,000 damage. 


Chamberlain at Munich 

A 15-day international crisis, during which Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain of Britain made two 
flying visits to Chancellor Adolf Hitler, ended, 
Sept. 30, when Britain and France yielded at a 
conference in Munich, Bavaria, to Nazi demands 
for the cession of the Sudetenland to Germany by 
Czechoslovakia. Premier Mussolini of Italy backed 
Hitler’s territorial demands. Hitler signed a Peace 
Declaration? with Britain, Sept. 30, occupied 
Sudetenland Oct. 1-10. President Roosevelt asked 
Hitler to preserve the peace. Eduard Benes, presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia, resigned Oct. 5. 

Japanese oceupied Canton, Hankow, Oct. 

The German-Italian arbitrators (Foreign Min- 
isters Joachim von Ribbentrop апа Galeazzo 
Ciano), in Vienna, awarded to Hungary about 
4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak territory Nov. 
2. The area was populated by Hungarians and 
contained 860,000 persons. With the new cessions 
to Poland agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, 
the partition of Czechoslovakia was completed. 


1939 

The Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
Barcelona to the Insurgents, Jan. 26. Madrid 
surrendered, March 24; the last nine of the 52 
provincial capitals in Spain fell to Franco Mar. 29 
and war ended. 

Pop Pius XI (81) died Feb. 10 and was suc- 
ceeded, March 2, by Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
papal secretary of state, who became Pius XII. 

Golden Gate International Exposition San Fran- 
cisco, Feb. 18-Oct. 29. 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia was dissolved, 
March 14; Hungarian troops seized Carpatho- 
Ukraine, March 14; Nazis occupied Bohemia and 
Moravia, which became a German protectorate, 
March 16. Hitler annexed Memel March 22. 

Italian troops invaded Albania, April 7. King 
Zog fled, and the Albanian crowm passed to King 
Victor Emmanuel. 

House of Commons voted conscription April 27. 
1905 New York World's Fair opened April 30, 
closed Oct. 31; resumed May 11 to Oct. 21, 1940. 
ool ади Mey e - e tinis 

„ May 7; signi -year ші 
pact in Berlin May 22. E d и 

Japanese troops in Manchukuo and Soviet Моп- 
gol troops near Lake Bor opened 6-month border 
fight May 11; 20,000 killed. 

RSS George VI and Queen Elizabeth reached 
8 May 17; entered United States at Niagara 

alls, June 92 visited the White House June 8-9; 
[24 New York City and the World's Fair June 10; 
TUM lodged by the Roosevelts at Hyde Park, June 

-11; returned to Canada, and to London, June 22. 


Soviet-German Pact 


i & trade agreement of Aug. 19. 

À 8, limited e 1 5 ney 
emergenc; 

May 27, 1941. Both ended by President Truman, 


1940 

e ee 
lu, 2 

covered at Chinghai and taken to Lhasa, Tibet, 


the 14th Dalai Lama Feb. 5. He was born at the 
moment his predecessor died. 

Finnish-Russian peace signed in Moscow Mar. 12. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania annexed by Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics July 14. 

Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, exiled Rus- 
sian leader, was assaulted in his villa near Mexico 
City Aug. 20. He died Aug. 21. 

Fire and explosions wrecked several units of the 
Hercules Powder Company's plant at Kenvil, N. J., 
Sept. II, causing the death of 51 persons. 

Japanese attacked Dong Dang on the French 
Indo-China border, 120 miles north of Hanoi Sent. 
22. The next day they attacked French troops 
at Langson in French Indo-China, with artillery 
and bombing planes. Meantime an agreement 
had been reached at Hanoi, 82 miles distant, al- 
lowing “limited” Japanese forces to enter. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt elected President Nov. 5 
breaks tradition against third term. Art. XXII 
of U. S. Constitution, effective Feb. 26, 1951, now 
limits President to two terms. 


1941 

The Thai (Siamese) flag was raised Jan. 10 over 
the French Protectorate of Cambodia, in French 
Indo-China, for the first time in over 50 years. 

Japan, Russia in 5-yr. neutrality pact, Apr. 13. 

United States Marines occupied Iceland, July 7, 
on invitation from that country. 

Wilhelm II, 82, former German Kaiser (Em- 
peror) and King of Prussia (Wilhelm Hohenzoll- 
ern), died in exile in the Netherlands, June 4. 

President Roosevelt pledged Nov. 6 $1,000,000,000 
in lend-lease aid to Russia, 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
Nov. 17 received special Japanese envoys, Saburo 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the 
Far Eastern situation. 

President Roosevelt on Deo. 6 appealed to Em- 
peror Hirohito of Japan to avoid a conflict in the 
Pacific caused by an attack on Thailand. 

Japan attacked U. S. fleet at Pearl Harbor 
рее. 7, as first act of war. See World War II for 
subsequent events. 5 

1942 č 


A cyclone in the Midnapore district of Bengal 
Oct. 15-16 killed 11,000 persons; a tidal wave 
drowned 10,000 Nov. 6. - 

In Boston, 491 persons were killed and scores 
injured Nov. 28 in a fire which swept through the 
Cocoanut Grove, a night club. E 

Tirst nuclear chain reaction (fission of uranium 
isotope, U-235) at Univ. of Chicago, under physi- 
cists Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, et al., Dec. 2. 

"The Supreme Court ruled Dec. 21 that Nevada’s 
six-weeks-notice divorces are valid. 


1945 

President Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin met 
at Yalta, Crimea, Feb. 3-11, arranged to get 
Soviet Union into war against дарап. 

President Roosevelt, 63, died of cerebral hem- 
orrhage in Warm Springs, Ga., Apr. 12. Vice 
President Harry S. Truman became President. 
Roosevelt buried in Hyde Park, N.Y. 

"Mussolini caught by Partisans near Dongo on 
Lake Como while trying to get to Switzerland, 
shot Apr. 28. . 

"Hitler committed suicide in ruined chancellery, 
Berlin, Apr. 29-30. Body burned. Goebbels and 
wife poisoned children, committed suicide. 

United Nations Conference on. International 
Organizations of 46 nations, San Francisco, 
opened Apr. 25; closed June 26 with address by 
Truman and adoption of U.N. charter. 

British coalition government, formed for war 
under Churchill in 1940, ended May 23. In gen- 
eral election July 26 Labor party won 390 out of 
640 seats and Clement R. Attlee became prime 
minister. 

Potsdam, Germany, conference of President 

Stalin and Churchill July 17-Aug. 2. 
After July 25 Attlee took seat as successor of 


C d uu d, e 2 8 

First atomie bomb, produced at Los Alamos 
N. M., exploded at Alamogordo, N. M., Jul; 16. 
Bomb’ dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, by -29, 
Aug. 6; on Мага to Britain, Sept. 3 

ingapore restored to „. 

Uni 4 States, forces entered Koren south of 38° 

rallel splace Japanes' . 8. 
Sen: Douglas Macarius dook over supervision 
of Japan Sept. 9. 

Vidkun Quisling, pro-Nazi premier of Norway, 
executed by a firing squad in Oslo, Oct. 23. 

Nationalization of the Bank of France and four 


or banks ordered by French, Dec. 2. 
other United States wrote Off $25,000,000,000 of 
Jend-lease aid to the British Commonwealth, also 
agreed to grant Britain 4,400,000,000 in credits, 
Ge t George B. E Aton e of 15th 

n. 5 5 
т S Army, died Dec. 21 of injuries in auto crash 


Mani 
The United States recognized Marshal Tito's 
Yugoslav Republic, Deo. 22. 
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а 1946 

The first World War II peace treaty was signed 
between Britain and Siam, Jan. 1. 

"iliam Joyce, Lord Haw Haw," broadcaster 
for Nazis, hanged in London for treason Jan. 3. 

Poland nationalized basic industries, Jan. 6. 

The first Assembly of the United Nations opened 
in London, Jan. 10. 

e U. S. Army Signal Corps reported & radar 
beam had reached the moon, Jan. 24. 

Secretary of State Byrnes revealed Jan. 29 that 
the late President Roosevelt had agreed at the 
Yalta Conference that Soviet Russia should get the 
southern half of Sakhalin Island and the Kuriles. 

The League of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, 
voted itself out of existence and turned over its 
physical assets to the United Nations, April 18. 

King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy abdicated in 
favor of his son, Crown Prince Humbert, May 9, 

A fire in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, killed 61 


persons, June 5. 

The Republic of the Philippines became an in- 
dependent nation, July 4. 

Pope Pius ХІІ canonized Mother Frances Xavier 
Cabrini, first American citizen to be made a saint 
of the Roman Catholic church, July 7. 

Atomic Energy Commission of 5 established, with 
David E. Lilienthal head. (He resigned 1919.) 

Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, leader of the Chet- 
niks, was executed by a nring squad in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, July 17, for alleged treason. 

The Congressional committee which investigated 
the Pearl Harbor attack absolved President Roose- 
velt of blame, July 20, by 8 to 2. 

Rioting between Moslems and Hindus in Cal- 
cutta took a death toll of 3,000, Aug. 19. 

War Criminals Found Guilty 

The International Military Tribunal in Nurem- 
berg found 22 top Nazi leaders guilty of war 
crimes, Sept. 30. Eleven Nazis were sentenced to 


Principal Events of World War II. 1939-1945; 


Major Belligerents—Germany (Adolf Hitler, 
Fuehrer) declared war on Poland, Sept. 1, 1939; 
Norway and Denmark, April 9, 1940; the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg, May 10, 1940. 
King Leopold of Belgium surrendered 500,000 May 
28. Occupied France (Vichy) signed an armistice 
with Germany June 22, 1940. Germany invaded 
Russia June 22, 1941. Unoccupied France and 
Italy Nov. 11, 1942. Surrendered unconditionally 
to Great Britain, the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. at Reims, France, May 7, 1945 (May 
6 EST). War with Germany formally declared 
ended by Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
July 9, 1951; by U. S. Oct. 19, 1951. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany Sept. 
3, 1939, as did Australia and New Zealand. Union 

- of South Africa declared war Sept. 6; Canada, 
Sept. 10, 1939. Britain declared war on Italy June 
11, 1940; on Finland, Hungary and Rumania, Dec. 
7, 1941; on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941; on Bulgaria, Dec. 
13, 1941; on Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 

_ France declared war on Germany Sept, 3, 1939; 
on Italy June 11, 1940. Free French (De Gaulle) 
declared war on Germany Dec. 8, 1941. 

Italy (Benito Mussolini, Duce) declared war on 
Great Britain and France June 10, 1940; on the 
U. S., Dec. 11, 1941. Surrendered unconditionally 
Sept. 8, 1943. Declared war against Germany 
Oct. 13, 1943, against Japan July 14, 1945. Signed 
treaty of peace, Feb. 10, 1947, in Paris, with 
Britain, France, U. S. and U. S. S. R. 

Japan invaded French Indo-China Sept. 22, 1940; 
attacked Pearl Harbor naval station and the 
Philippines by air Dec. 7, 1941 and declared war 
on the United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, Dec. 7, 1941; on the Netherlands, Jan. 11, 
1942. Japan accepted the Allied terms uncondi- 
tionaly Aug. 14, 1945: signed surrender terms 
Sept. 1, 1945 (Sept. 2, Tokyo time) on board 
U. S. S. Missouri; Signed treaty of peace with all 
big powers except U. S. S. R. and a total of 49 
nations at San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951. 

"Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (Russia) 
Signed non-aggression pact with Germany, Aug. 
1939; invaded Poland, Sept. 17, 1939, and Finlan 
Nov. 30, 1939. Signed peace with Finland Mi 
12, 1940. Finland declared war on Russia June 25, 
1941, Russia was invaded by Germany and Ru- 
mania, June 22, 1941. Signed armistice with 
Finland, Sept. 19, 1944, peace treaty, Feb. 10, 
1947. Signed peace treaty with Poland July 30, 
1941, Declared war on Japan Aug. 8, 1945, effec- 
tive Aug. 9. Signed treaties of peace with Italy, 


A few hours later U.S. declared war on 
taly. Also Bulgaria, Hungary and 

1942; signed peace treaties with 
Hungary and Rumania Feb. 10, 
War against the 


by R. A. F. stopped threat of invasion. Of this 
defense Prime Minister Churchill said: Never 
in the field of human conflict was so much owed 
by so many to so few.” 

Pearl Harbor—Over 100 Jap planes and a num- 
ber of midget submarines attacked U. S. Pacific 
fleet (86 ships) at anchor at Pearl Harbor, Hawall, 
Dec. 7, 1941. (7:55 A. M., Hawaiian time; 1:25 
P.M. EST.) Totally lost, Battleship Arizona. Se- 
verely damaged, Battleships Oklahoma, Nevada, 
California, West Virginia, 3 destroyers, 1 target 
ship, 1 minelayer. Damaged and repaired: Bat- 
tleships Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee: 
cruisers, Helena, Honolulu, Raleigh; 1 seaplane 
tender, 1 repair vessel, 1 drydock. Airplanes 
lost, Navy 80; Army 97. Japs lost 28 planes to the 
Navy, 20 to the Army and 3 submarines of 45 tons 
each, Casualties: Navy, 2,117 officers and men 
killed, 960 missing, 876 wounded; Army, 226 off- 
cers and men killed, 396 wounded. 

Planes Over Tokyo—Lt. Col. James H. Doolittle, 
with 16 B-25s and 80 pilots, took off Apr. 18, 1942 
from Carrier Hornet, 688 mi. from Tokyo by sea; 
13 planes dropped 500-10. bombs on Tokyo, 2 on 
Nagoya, 1 on Kobe. Eight airmen were captured 
off China coast; 3 were shot, others imprisoned. 
Total dead, 9. One plane landed near Vladivostok 
and was interned by Russians; the crew escaped 
to Iran, but plane was never returned. 

Loss and Recapture of Philippines—Japanese 
aircraft bombed Manila and environs Dec. 8, 1941, 
Far Eastern Time, destroyed 12 B-17s and dam- 
aged 5 at Clark Field. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had 15,000 U. S. troops, 40,000 in Philippine Army 
and 100,000 Filipino reservists. Manila and Cavite 
were taken by Japan (Homma) Jan 2, 1942. Maj. 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright commanded at 
Bataan, which was attacked by 200,000 Japs 
Jan. 10. U.S. shot down 168 Jap planes by Feb. 
18; U. S. Army Air Force sank 3 troopships in 
Subic Bay, Mar. 4. Gen. MacArthur, ordered to 
Australia, reached Darwin Mar. 17. Wainwright 
defended Bataan until Apr. 8, 1942, sent 3,500 to 
Corregidor. Japs took 35,000 U. S. and Filipino 
troops prisoner, including 5,000 Marines, forced 
them into prison via the Death March“ of Ba- 
taan. Wainwright surrendered Corregidor May 6 
with 11,574 troops. Gen. MacArthur returned to 
the Philippines near Palo on Leyte, with President 
Osmena, Oct. 20, 1944. Land, naval and air action 
by 738 ships, 193,841 troops defeated Japs. . 
entered Luzon via Lingayen gulf. Jan. 9, 1945. 
Manila was taken Feb. 3; Corregidor reoccupied 
Feb. 16-Mar. 1. 

Germany attacked the Soviet Union June 22, 
1941; took Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev, Kharkov, Orel; 
besieged Leningrad, fought a terrible battle in the 
ruins of Stalingrad August, 1942, and extended 
the Nazi lines to the Black Sea. Tide turned in 
Nov., 1942; the Russians encircled Stalingrad and 
the Nazi army there surrendered Jan. 31, 1943. As 
Russian power increased and the Nazis weakened 
the Germans were pushed back until the Russians 
reached the Oder Feb., 1945. 

North African coast fighting began Aug. 6, 
1941, when Marshal Graziani led the Italians 
against the British with some success. The first 
counteroffensive in December relieved ‘Tobruk, 
where British had held out 8 mos. The British 
pushed the Nazis under Rommel back to El Aghe- 
lia, but Rommel regained the lost ground. He 
карагат оза PU its ор xd 25,000 Brit- 
une and pushed the British to 
DEI at агаро EGETI ecu MT 
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‘British, heavily reinforced and under Li. Gen. 
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. No. 2 Nazi Hermann 
foe in Nurem- 
е was scheduled 


Gen. Anton 
Ded. 1, 1945, for 
without trial; Jos. 
and 10 others hanged 


Dec. 14, 1945, by 
and Oswiecin concentration camps; Gen. T. 


shita, Jap commander 
Feb. 23, 1946; Lt. Gen. 
Bataan death march, hanged in 
1946; Marshall Ion Antonescu, 


mania, hanged June 1, 1946; Karl Hermann 
Frank, Nazi ruler in Czechoslovakia, hanged 
in Prague May 22 for ordering massacre of Lidice; 
48 Nazi officers and guards hanged by the U.S. 
‘Army at Landsberg, Germany, May, 1947, for mass- 
murders at Mauthausen camp. 

The United States Army B-29 Pacusan Dream- 
boat landed in Cairo after a 9,422-mile non-stop 
flight from Honolulu via North Pole, Oct. 5. 

Archbishop Aloysius Stepinatz, Roman Catholic 
Primate of Yugoslavia, Was sentenced to 16 years 
at hard collaboration with 
Nazis, Oct. 1951; made а 
Cardinal, Jan. 12, 1952. 

By a vote of 9,002,467 to 7,790,676, the French 
Constitution, 
Oct. 13. 


irike 
John L. Lewis called out 400,000 soft coal miners 
in strike against the U.S. government, N 


Summary of Aerial, Naval and Military 


Bernard L. Montgomery, attacked Rommel at El 
Alamein and defeated the Nazi-Italians with 
heavy losses all the way to Tunisia. 


North African expedition by U. 8. and Britain 
landed 150,000 American and 140,000 British 
troops on French North Africa Nov. 8, 1942 (Nov. 
7 EST), with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Cinc., French resisted briefly at Oran, Algiers 
and Casablanca and Vichy govt. broke relations 
with U. S. The Allies began campaign against 
Italy by seizing Pantelleria Island June 11, 1943. 
U. S. Ith Army under Мај. Gen. Geo. S. Patton, 
Jr. and British-Canadian 8th Army landed on 
Sicily July 10. Mussolini was forced to resign 
July 25 and escaped to German lines Sept. 12. 
"The Italian mainland was invaded and Italy sur- 
rendered Sept. 8, 1943, but heavy fighting with 
Nazis followed and they were not dislodged until 
spring of 1945. 


Battle of the Coral Sea, May, 1942, took heavy 
toll of ships and planes on both sides, was first 
battle fought by naval planes from ships that had 
neither sight nor range of enemy. U. 5. lost 66 
planes, 543 men; Japs lost 80 planes, 900 men. 
Battle of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, U. S. lost 1 
carrier (Yorktown), 1 destroyer, 190 planes, 301 
men; Japs lost 4 carriers. 253 planes, 3,500 men. 


Battle for Leyte Gulf, biggest naval action ever 
fought, occurred Oct. 22-27, 1944, in three engage- 
ments destroying Japanese naval power. Battles 
were fought in Surigao strait, off Samar and off 
Cape Engano, Ships engaged, U. S. 166, Japs, 65. 
Airplanes, U. S. 1,280; Japs 716. Losses for 
Philippine campaign—Japs: 3 large carriers, 
light carriers, 1 escort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 
cruisers, 32 destroyers, 11 submarines, total 68. 
U. S.; 1 light carrier, 3 escort carriers, 6 destroy- 
ers, 3 destroyer escorts, 1 high-speed transport, 7 
submarines, total 21. U, S. lost 1 ship to a kami- 
kaze (suicide) plane at Leyte and 5 in subsequent 
actions, Total airplane losses for Philippine cam- 
paign, October, 1944 through January, 1945: Japs 
(est.) 7,000, including 722 kamikaze; U. S. 967. 


D-Day: Invasion of France—Invasion of France 
by Allies, June 6, 1944. 1,000 planes and gliders 
dropped ‘paratroopers on Contentin peninsula, 
Normandy, 5 a.m. London time. 1,000 R. A. F., 
1,400 U. S. bombers attacked installations. First 
assault troops landed 6:30 a.m. on beaches along 
line Carentan-Bayeux-Caen; U. S. on West, Brit- 
ish-Canadians on East. ‘Total Allied strength 
available 2,876,439, including 17 British divisions 
of which 3 Canadian; 20 U. S, divisions, 1 French, 
1 Polish, Also available 5,049 fighter planes, 3,467 
heavy bombers, 1,645 light and medium bombers, 
2,316 transport aircraft, 2,591 gliders, 698 others; 
855 5 233 L. S. T. Beachhead 60 mi. long, 10 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was Supreme Com- 
QR of Allied Expeditionary Forces; Gen. Sir 
ernard L. Montgomery commander of Allied 
assault troops; Sir Bertram Ramsay of Allied naval 
Put (4,000 ships of all kinds); Air Marshal Traf- 
8 Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Omar 
. Bradley of U. S. troops in field. Germans had 
Pee m reserves extending 
any. аг. Gunther von Kluge 

js DU commander in France, d 
ritish took Bayeux June 7; Carentan fell June 
ARUM took Cherbourg June 27; British-Cana- 
s took Caen July 9 after desperate fighting. 


Consult index for additional listings under World War I, 


Actions 


many taken prisoner. 

invaded France east of 
ships (641 
2nd French 


entered Paris. 


The Ardennes Bulge was & violent counter-at- 
tack by 15 German divisions under Gen. von Mo- 
dell (Gen. von Rundstedt C. in C.) launched Dec. 


Bastogne Dec. 21 and Nazi drive was stopped by 


Rhine Crossing—On Mar. 7, 1945, the 9th Ar- 
mored Div., 3rd Corps, First Army, found Luden- 
dorf bridge at Remagen on the Rhine intact; 
Gen. Eisenhower ordered Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
to put 5 divisions across; on 5th day Army ceased 
using bridge, used Treadway floating bridge, built 
55 10 hrs., 11 min.; Remagen bridge collapsed 

ar. 17. 


iwo Jima was inyaded by U. S. joint expedi- 
tionary force Feb. 19, 1945, with land action by 
U. S. Marines; invasion used 495 ships, including 
17 aircraft carriers and 1,170 planes. U. S. troops 
engaged, 111,308, of which 15,144 were assault 
troops. Island was conquered by Mar. 16. U. 8. 
lost 4,590 killed; Jap deaths est. over 20,000. 


Okinawa, principal Jap base in the Ryukyu 
group, was invaded Apr. 1, 1945 in the final land 
campaign of the war. The troops needed 1,300) 
vessels, including airplane carriers. After 83 days 
of fighting the end was. signalized by the formal 
suicide of the two Jap generals. U. S. men en- 
gaged up to June 30, 1945 reached 176,491 Army, 
88,500 Marines, 18,000 Navy. Jap strength at start 
was 71,199. U. S. losses were 49,151, of which 
12,520 were killed or missing, 36,631 wounded. ` 
The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 taken prisoner. 

U. S. lost 763 aircraft; Japs lost 7,830, of which . 
1,020 were destroyed on the ground. U. 8. had 
36 ships sunk, 369 damaged; Japs had 16 sunk, 
including the ‘yamato, world's largest battleship, 
full load displacement 72,809 tons, 861 ft. long, 9 
18-in. guns, 3,333 personnel. Hit by over 10 aerial 
torpedoes at Kyushu; 300 survived. У 


у-Е Day—German armies began surrenderin, 
May 4, 1945. "Unconditional surrender was signed 
May 7 at 2:41 a.m. in Rheims Ha. (May 6, 8:41 
p.m., EST), designating cessation of operations 
May 7 at 11:01 p.m. (May 8, 5:01 a.m.). Sur- 
render also signed in Berlin. Mera 


(pop. 343,969); dead 78,150, injured 37,425; SS - 

ing, 13,083. Second Бош! dropped on 

(pop. 252,630) Aug. 9, 1945; dead, 73,884. 
surrender on boa: 


14. Formal 
1945, 
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Memorable Dates 1946-1949 


ignoring strike cancellation order by Federal Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough in Washington. Found 
guilty of contempt of court, Lewis was fined 
$10,000, the United Mine Workers $3,500,000. Su- 
preme 'Court, Mar. 6, 1947, afürmed Lewis' fine, 
reduced union's fine to $700,000 provided it can- 
celled strike notice. Strike Mar. 15, 1948 to Apr 
22, 1948, for guaranteed $100-a-month pension for 
retired mine workers resulted in Lewis being fined 
$20,000 and the union $1,400,000, Apr. 20, 1948. 

The most disastrous hotel fire in American his- 
tory killed 121 in the 15-story Winecoff Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 7. 

‘The Big Four Foreign Ministers ended a five- 
week meeting in New York City, Dec. 12, after 
drafting peace treaties for Hitler's European satel- 
lites, imposing $1,330,000,000 in reparations. The 
treaties were signed, Feb. 10, 1947. 

President Truman proclaimed the cessation of 
hostilities of World War, Dec. 31. 

1947 


British Labor 1 Ed took possession of coal 

mines, cables and wireless communications, Jan. 1. 
The State of Prussia was formally abolished by 

tne Allied Control Council in Berlin, March 1. 

Britain and France signed a 50-year treaty of 
alliance, March 4. 

President Truman asked Congress to appropriate 
$400,000,000 for economic and military aid to 
Greece and Turkey to combat communism, Mar. 12. 
Approved, May 15, Called Truman Doctrine. 

The United Nations Security Council voted unani- 
mously to place under U. S. trusteeship the Pacific 
islands formerly mandated to Japan April 2. 

More than 300,000 telephone workers in 39 states 
walked out in the first nation-wide strike in the 
industry's history April 7. Strike ended April 30. 

ma Ford, pioneer in the automobile industry 
and originator of mass production methods, died 
jn Dearborn, Mich., at 83, April 7. He left his for- 
tune, estimated between $500,000,000 and $700,000.- 
000 to his wldow, four grandchildren and the Ford 
Foundation. Mrs. Ford died 1950. 

A nitrate-laden French freighter, the Grand- 
camp, exploded at pier in Texas City, Tex., Apr. 
16, causing fires in Monsanto Chemical Co., and 


.2 oil refineries. Dead, 512; loss $50,000,000. 


King Christian of Denmark, 76, died in Copen- 
hagen, April 20. He had reigned for 35 years. 

| Taft-Hartley Act 

The Senate approved the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
68 to 24, May 13. ‘The House concurred, June 4, by 
a vote of 320 to 79. The measure was vetoed by 
President Truman, June 20, but the House overrode 
the veto, 331 to 83, on the same day. The Senate 
overrode the veto, 68 to 25. June 23. 

Pres. Truman signed law to quash $5,785,000,000 
in retroactive portal-to-portal wages May 14. 

Hungarian Communists ousted Premier Ferenc 
Nagy and installed their government, May 30. 

The Senate ratified the World War 1I peace 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia, June 5. 

President Truman signed a bill unifying the 
armed services and appointed James Forrestal, 
former Secretary of the nary, as the nation's first 
Secretary of Defense, July 26. In ill health, For- 
committed suicide, May 22, 1949, 

Moslem Pakistan, formerly part of India, and 
Hindu India became autonomous Dominions with- 
in the framework of the British Commonwealth, 
Aug. 14, India became republic Jan. 26, 1950. 

The Inter-American Defense Conference, meet- 
ing in Petropolis, Brazil, unanimously adopted a 
U. S. — 50 rest resolution for esp Her defense, 
Aug. 30. President Truman attended. 

A tropical hurricane killed more than 100 in 
Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana, Sept. 16-19. 

The Communist International (Comintern), sup- 
posedly dissolved in 1943, was revived at a secret 
meeting in Poland by Communist delegates from 
nine European nations Oct. 5 and called the Com- 
munist Information Bureau (Cominform). 

King Michael of Rumania abdicated and the 
Communist-controlled government in Bucharest 
proclaimed a People’s Republic Deo, 30. 


2 1948 

British Labor govt, nationalized railways, Jan. 1. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu. spiritual leader 
and champion of freedom for India, was shot and 
.killed by a Hindu fanatic in New Delhi, Jan. 30. 
Communal rioting took the lives of nearly 100 
leaders and members of the Mahasabba, oli 
to which Gandhi's assassin be- 


restal 


the Russian bloc in 
June 7, and was succeeded by 
unist. Benes died, Sept. 3. 
val а, tho. remiers and foreign m: ist See p 
Netherlands and Tuxem| 
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astern Europe.” 


Jan Masaryk, non-partisan foreign minister of 
Czechoslovakia, reported suicide, Prague, Mar. 10. 

The ninth International Conference of American 
States opened in Bogota, Colombia, March 30. The 
conference was interrupted, April 9 to 15, by riot- 
ing following the assassination of Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan, leader of the anti-Government Liberal par- 
ty. The conference closed, May 2, after creating 
the Organization of 21 American States. Charter 
ratified Dec. 13, 1951. 

Berlin Blockade and Airlift 

The Soviet Military Government in Berlin opened 
a land blockade of the Allied sectors of the 
former German capital by refusing to permit 
United States and British supply trains to pass 
through their zone, April 1. The blockade and a 
Western counter-blockade were lifted, Sept. 30, 
1949, after U. 8. and British aircraft had flown 
2,343,315 tons of food and coal into Western Berlin. 

Congress completed action on the Administra- 
tion's $6,098,000,000 omnibus foreign aid bill, April 
2. The measure was signed, April 3, by President 
Truman who appointed Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp., as Economic Co- 
operation Administrator. He served until Sept. 30, 
1950, and was succeeded by W, C. Foster. 

State of Israel Proclaimed 

The birth of the Free State of Israel was pro- 
claimed in Tel Aviv, May 14, as the British evacu- 
ated Palestine. Dr. Chaim Weizmann was elected 
Provisional President of Israel. First de facto rec- 
ognition of the new state came from the United 
States, May 14, and Soviet Russia, May 17. Weiz- 
mann was elected as Israel's first regular President 
by the Constituent Assembly, Feb. 14, 1949. 

At a convention in Birmingham, Ala., 6,000 re- 
bellious Southern Democrats organized the States 
Rights party in opposition to the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket and nominated Gov. J. Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina for President, July 17. 

Explosions in I. G. Farben chemical plant, 
Ludwigshafen, Germany, July 28, killed 184, in- 
jured 2,500. 

Forty American soldiers on their way home were 
killed in a train collision in South Korea, Sept. 14. 

Count Folke Bernadotte, head of the Swedish 
Red Cross, U. N. mediator in Palestine, Was as- 
sassinated by terrorists in ihe Jewish section of 
Jerusalem, Sept. 17. 

"The U. N. General Assembly approved, 40 to 6, 
a U. S. resolution for controlling atomic energy 
and rejected 2 Soviet counter-plan calling for out- 
lawing of the atomic bomb, Nov. 4. 

Alger Hiss Perjury Case 

Alger Hiss, former State Department official, 
was indicted in New York City, Dec. 15, on two 
perjury charges after he had denied passing secreti 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, a former maga- 
zine editor, for transmission to a Communist spy 
ring. A jury failed to reach an agreement, July 8, 
1949. His second trial, Nov. 17, 1949-Jan. 21, 1950, 
ended with conviction on 2 counts and a sentence 
of 5 years in a Federal prison. Appeals to higher 
courts were rejected, and Hiss began his sentence 
Mar. 22, 1951. He denied all charges. He peti- 
tioned Federal Court, New York, for retrial on 
basis of new evidence of “forgery by typewriter, 
Jan. 24, 1952. Judge Н. W. Goddard denied it, 
July 22, 1952, Supreme Court on Apr. 27, 1953. He 
was released Nov. 27, 1954. 

Former Premier Hideki Tojo and six other 
Japanese war leaders were hanged in Tokyo, Dec. 
23, as war criminals. 

Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
primate of Hungary, arrested by Communist gov- 
ernment in Budapest on charges of treason, es- 
pionage and black market dealings, Dec. 27. Con- 
victed, given life n eb. 8, 1949. All 
persons taking part in the Cardinal's prosecution 
were excommunicated by Pope Pius XII. 


1949 
Chinese Communists occupied Tientsin, Jan. 15. 
Chinese Nationalists surrendered Peiping, Jan. 22. 
~U. S. recognized Israel and Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan, Jan. 31. 
israel and Arab nations concluded armistice 
under terms proposed by U. N. Mediator Ralph 


Bunche, Feb. 23. 

‘Federal Court jury in New York City, found 
Mildred E. (Axis Sally) Gillars guilty of treason 
for broadcasting Nazi propaganda during war, 
March 10. She received 10 to 30 years in prison. 

North Atlantic Defense Pact. 

U. S., Canada and 10 Western European nations 
adopted March 18, a North Atlantic defense pact, 
agreeing that “ап armed attack against one or 
more of them in ARE North America shall 
be considered an attack against all' Signed 
Apri 4, ratified by Senate, July 21. ў 

destroyed St. Anthony's Hospital, Effing- 


III., and killed 77 persons, Apr. 5. i 


Nuremberg S SET Ni 
crimes oW an Nov. 
20, 1945, ended with conviction by U. S kribungl 
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of 19 former officials of Nazi Foreign Office, Apr, 14. Masked bandits in Boston robbed, Brink s, Inc., 
Eire severed its last ties with Britain on 33rd express office, of $1,000,000 in cash, $500,000 in 


anniversary of 1916 Easter. revolution, April 18. checks, Jan. 17. м 
Chinese Communist batteries shelled British war- Jerusalem proclaimed capital of Israel Jan. 23. 
ships Consort and Amethyst in Yangtze River; India proclaimed independent republic at New 
27 casualties, April 20. The Communists Crosse! Delhi Jan. 26, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, president. 
the Yangtze and captured Nanking April 23. France recognized Bao Dai and the Vietnam. 
Israel Admitted 1o U. N. regime in Indo-China; Soviet Union recognized 
Israel admitted to U. N 7 to 12, with 9 Ho Chi Minh and Vietminh Communist party. 


abstentions, Мау 11, Jan. 29. 

Sale of liquor became legal in Kansas for first. , President Truman announced Jan. 31 he had — 

time in 69 years after state prohibition law was rene 11 Atomie Energy e io 

repealed by popular referendum, June 6. LS ER . mee bomb). Раа ў 
U. М. Commission on Human Rights adopted G rey and Gen. Dwight M 1 1 


e * arrest, torture, slav- Was chosen Aug. 2 to make bomb at government 


| Wed steel Workers, C. I. O, called a strike expense. Two Long Island Wrecks 
of 530,000 members against Big Steel, July 28. Two Long Island R. trains met head-on on а 


After union dropped wage demands, U. S. Steel S * 
signed contract, Nov. 11, granting pensions and VV A. 
other benefits. Other companies also signed up. engineer was tried for second degree manslaughter 


In White Paper on China, Aug. 6, Secretary of 
State Acheson blamed Generalissimo Chiang Kais and acquitted, ne Wang RiR Nc 
shek's “reactionary” clique for the Nationalists’ near Richmond Hill Queens. Borough, New York, ~ 
defeat by the Communists and gaye notice that N. Y., when an eastbound express crashed at full ; 
no further aid would be given. Chiang's government. speed into the rear of a ‘stalled passenger train: 
Russia recalled its ambassador to Belgrade, de- 79 dead, hundreds injured. The engineer died. : 
nouncing Yugoslavia as enemy Aug. 16. British general election, Feb. 23, returned the’ 
"ederal Republic of Western Germany was pro. Labor party to power by majority of only 6. ; 
claimed in Bonn and Theodor Heuss, Liberal, was Dr. Klaus J. E. Fuchs. German-born atomic 
elected president and Dr. Konrad Adenauer, leader research physicist at Harwell, Eng. pleaded ` 
of Christian Democratic party chancellor, Sept. 12. guilty Mar. 1 to violating the Official Secrets 
The Soviet Union set up the German Democratic Act and received 14 years in prison He had 
Republic in Basiern Germany, with Wilhelm Pieck, communicated valuable atomic 1 
president, ct, 7. 
Gestern Bowers ended military government of Russian agens semen. N. 1 At one time he 
western Germany and promulgated a civilian oc- — Judith Coplon, 26. former ‘political analyst in 
nd Val 


A cupation statute. Sept, 21. Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. €. & jen- 
Atomic Explosion in Russia tin A. Gubichev, 33, Russian engineer employed 

President Truman announced, Sept. 23, govern- by United Nations, were found guilty of espio- 

ment had "evidence that within recent "weeks an nage Mar. 7 in New York and sentenced to 15 

atomic explosion had occurred in the U.S. S. R., years. Gubichev's sentence Was suspended when 

ending U. S. monopoly of A-bomb. he agreed to leave the country. Miss Coplon also 


Mrs. I. Toguri D'Aquino, Tokyo Rose of Japa- had been sentenced to 5 Ve in 1949 Washington 
nese wartime broadcasts, was sentenced San trial for stealing secre! documents, The New 
Francisco Oct. 7 to 10 years in prison for treason. York convictions were reversed by the U. S. Cir- 
Supreme Court affirmed. Apr. 28, 1952. cuit Court of Appeals, N. Y., Dec. 5 because the 
| After 9-month trial, 11 leaders of American Com- FBI made the arrests without a warrant and the 
: munist party were convicted, Oct. 14, in New York Government failed to show that its evidence was 
City of advocating violent overthrow. of U. S. not obtained through “wire-tapping. The indict- 
Government. Federal Judge Harold R. ‘Medina, ment stood, U.S. Court of Appeals, D.C., upheld 
Oct. 21, sentenced 10 defendants to five years in the Washington conviction June 1, 1951, but ruled 
а › ‘etried because the Government 
years. U. S. Court of Appeals upheld conviction used illegal wire-tap evidence. Miss Coplon won 
Aug. 1, 1950. Supreme Court upheld the convic- the right to а new trial Jan. 28, 1952, when the 
К tions June 4, 1951. Seven surrendered July 2, 1951; Supreme Court refused to review fhe lower court 
| of the other 4, hunted as fugitives, опе, Gus Hall. rulings on Government appeals. 
was captured Oct. 8, 1951, and given 3 additional Dr. Herman N. Sander, 41, of Candia, N. TH 
years. .Robert G. Thompson was captured Aug. was acquitted of first degree murder in Man- 
27, 1953. Five defense lawyers, cited for con- chester, N. H., Mar. 9. He had been charged with 
tempt during the trial,-received sentences rang- the "mercy Killing of Mrs. Abbie Borroto, 59, an 
ing from 1 to 6 months. Apr. 24, 1952, Supreme incurable cancer patient, by injecting: air in her 
Court upheld sentences Mar, 10, A veins. His license was later restored. Harold A. 
Angus Ward, U. S. Consul General in Muk- Mohr, 36, Coplay, Pa., was found guiliy of having 
den, Manchuria, and four consulate employees killed his blind, cancer-stricken brother; he was 
were arrested by Communists, Oct. 24, on charge given 3 to 6 years in prison and fined 600 Apr, 10. 
of having beaten Chinese employee. Ward and U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 2, upheld power 
Others were sentenced to jail terms of three to six of Congressional committees to compel witnesses ^ 
months, Nov. 22, but were released, Nov. 25, Or- to state whether or not they were ‘Communists, 
dered to leave country after U. S. had appealed to refusing to Teview lower court conyictions 0 
30 other nations to join in a protest. John Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo for 
Nationalist. China's government fled to Formosa contempt, April 10. 
Dec. 7. Chinese Communists took Yunnan and Soviet Union announced, May 4, that it had 
Kunming as Nationalists deserted. repatriated 1,939 
United States of Indonesia became а sovereign ‘only 9,717 criminals and 14 hos) ital patients 
nation Dec. 27 when Queen Wilhelmina in "Amster- were left. Chancellor Adenauer, est Germany, 
dam signed act granting full autonomy. retorted the Russians had admitted holding 3,500,- 
1950 boch at the end of the war and had nob yet 
U. S. Jan. 2 ordered Hungary to close its con- accounted for 1,500,000. U. S. asked Soviet Union 
sulates in New York and Cleveland, in retaliation July 14 to permit investigation; no result, 2 
DE 9 051 e Kus WORT A pura European Coal and Steel Plan 
r charge spying. Hungary releasi d 
Vogeler Apr. 28, 1951 when U. S. agreed to let , Rat Sehumun. French f Ond col May Бор 
consulates reopen. Edgar Sanders, Briton sen“ British Labor government rejected the plan, bat 
tenced with Vogeler, was released Aug. 18, 1953. six nations, France, West Germany, Ttaly, Bel- 
Great Britain broke diplomatic relations with gium, Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed (o 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government in glum terence: ‘They agreed. to à treaty Mar. 19, 
Ср урн, 5 nu recognized the Communist re. 1951; ratified June 16, 1952. * ТК 
pine Уза. b. Communist China did not ту were killed, 350 injured when ede 


Chou En-lai, foreign müniste! . of ammunition on 4 barges blew up 
munists in Peiping, E E AN. EX Amboy; N; J., May 19. The shipment was en 
munie in Репа, cong council Ut DEE 1i C artes pakistan. On May 21, 100 drums of 
Tsiang, Nationalist China, chairman for January. phosphorus in a chemical plam 
Jacob A. Malik, Soviet, Union, walked Out of detonating 100 floating mines in A 
council in protest against Chiang, Jan 10. Soviet Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon. and Yemen | 
resolution unseating Nationalist China Was de- signed mutual defense pact June 17. x 
feated by U. S., China, France, Cuba, Ecuador, 17. S. 82-ton flying boat Caroline Mats, flyin! 
Egypt, Britain and Norway, which had recognized from Honolulu to San Diego, Calif, with 144, se 
Communist China, abstained. Malik and other a world passenger-carrying record June 18. 

Soviet delegates announced non-participation in Republic of d n 
protest. Boycott lasted 612 mos. Malik returning (EST), by forces 0! the 5 Democratic - 
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5 ANG. í to take chair of Security Council. publie of Korea (Commun Consult summary 
1 S. Jan. 14 recalled all consular officials from ої Korean war) y 
Communist. China after the latter seized the Eight "iolywood personalities refusing to tell 


American consulate general in Peiping. wheiher they were Communists, Were convicted of | 
3, E E 75 X ; 5 2 
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contempt of Congress June 29. Four were sen- 
tenced to a year in jail, 2 to 6-month terms, and 
2 had sentence deferred. Six imprisoned were 
fined $1,000 each. 

Under President Truman's orders, the Army 
seized all railroads Aug. 27 to prevent a general 
strike after unions had rejected terms of an 180 
an hour rise for yardmen but none for trainmen. 

A stalled troop train on the Pennsylvania R.R. 
was rammed " the Spirit of St. Louis at W. 
Lafayette, O., Sept. 11; 33 National Guardsmen 
en route to Camp Atterbury, Ind., were killed, 

Possible aggression from the East led England, 
France and the U.S. to adopt, in New York 
Sept. 14-19, an agreement to provide for West 
Germany’s defense and enable it to contribute 
to the defense of western Europe. Political and 
manufacturing curbs on West Germany were eased. 

President Truman and General of the Army 
Douglas C. MacArthur, with their top aides, con- 
ferred on Wake Islana Oct. 15. 


Attempt to Kill President 


Two Puerto Rican fanatics, members of a na- 
tionalist movement, tried to shoot their way into 
the President's house, Washington, Nov. 1, to 
assassinate President Truman. Guards killed 
Griseiio Torresola, New York; wounded Oscar 
Collazo, 36, New York pocketbook frame polisher, 
Pvt. Leslie Coffeli, a guard, was fatally shot; 2 
other guards were seriously injured. Cofrelt was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. Collazo 
was convicted of murder Mar. 7, 1951, and sen- 
tenced to death. U. S. Supreme Court denied ap- 
peal June 2, 1952. President Truman commuted 
sentence to life imprisonment, July 24, 1952. 

In Puerto Rico nationalists attacked the gover- 
nor's palace in San Juan and police stations, set 
fire to a village; 13 policemen were killed, 9 rebels. 
The nationalist leader, Pedro Albizu Campos, was 
convicted Feb, 20, 1951, of using firearms and given 
10 yrs., 9 mos. in prison. He also was convicted of 
attempted murder. 

‘U.S. banned shipments to China mainland and 
to Asiatic ports trading with Communist China, 


Dec. 8. 

Supreme Court ruled Dec. 11, that under the 
5th amendment no one could be forced to testify 
against himself. 

President Truman proclaimed a state of na- 
tional emergency Dec. 16, called for a united 
effort to withstand Communist aggression. 

Vietnam became a sovereign nation in the 
French, Union, Dec. 23. 

1951 


ЕВР aid to Great Britain ended Jan. 1. Britain 
received $2,694,339,000. 

Post office United Nations, N.Y., opened Jan. 9. 

Use Koch was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by a German court in Frankfort Jan. 15, for in- 
citing the murder of a Buchenwald prisoner. 

William W. Remington, Commerce Dept. em- 
ployee, was convicted of perjury in New York 
Feb, 7, and sentenced to 5 years and fined $2,000. 
U.S. Court of Appeals reversed decision Aug. 22, 
sent case. back for retrial. Remington was con- 
| victed Jan. 27, 1953 on 2 counts of a new 5-count 
perjury indictment, and sentenced Feb. 4, 1953 to 
- 3 years. Conviction upheld by Court of Appeals. 
| He died in prison Nov. 24, 1954, after a beating 

by 2 convicts. 

‘The 22nd amendment to the Constitution, limit- 

ing presidents to 2 terms, was adopted Feb. 26. 


Senate Committee Reports on Crime 


Senate Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn.) ch., exposed nation-wide crimi- 
nal organizations that reaped huge illegal profits, 
used these funds to enter legitimate businesses, 
influenced politicians and bought protection. Pre- 
liminary report, Feb. 28, said gambling took over 
$20 billion a year. Full report May 1, named 2 
major crime syndicates in New York and Chicago. 

Three Americans—Julius Rosenberg; his wife, 
Ethel, and Morton Sobell—were found guilty Mar. 
29, of conspiracy to commit wartime sabotage. 
Rosenbergs sentenced death, Sobell to 30 
years. Appeals denied. David Greenglass, brother 
of Mrs. Rosenberg and a state witness, received 15 
years in prison. Rosenbergs executed at Sing Sing 
Diego Ossining, NX. June 19, 1953. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
opened in Paris Apr. 2 Supreme Hq., Allied Pow- 
ers, Europe ( 

President 

Arthur of his commands in 


ісу... 5 
“La Prensa, independent Buenos Aires newspaper. 
the Argentine government 


1 on of the Paz 
- family for 81 r thi хеор und 
eens 
kir ny adop! - jt 
Apr. 19, giving 500,000 ‘coal and steel worl ers 
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equal rights with industry owners. 

Train fire, Yokohama, Japan, Apr. 24, killed 
104, including 3 U.S. soldiers. 

William N. Oatis, Associated Press correspondent 
in Prague, was arrested April 26 as spy by Czecho- 
slovakia, tried and sentenced July 4 to 10 years in 
prison. U. S. denounced ‘mock trial, defended 
legitimate news gathering, enacted economic re- 
prisals. Oatis was freed May 16, 1953. 

Denmark and the U.S. signed a pact Apr. 27, 
for joint defense of Greenland for duration of 
North Atlantic trenty. 

Iran nationalized its oil Apr. 30, retroactive to 
Mar. 20, and expropriated property of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. (British). Iran signed a 25-yr. 
pact with 8 private firms, Aug. 31, 1954, to re- 
sume production. 

U.N. General Assembly voted arms 
against Communist China May 18. 

Coal mine explosion at Easington, Eng., killed 
81, May 20. 

People's Republic of China (Communist) an- 
nounced the “peaceful liberation” of Tibet May 
27. A 17-point agreement was signed May 23 
in Peiping permitting Chinese Communist troops 
to be stationed in Tibet. Chinese insisted on 
readmission of exiled Panchen Lama to Tibet. 
Dalai Lama acknowledged the agreement Oct. 24. 

Floods in Kans., Mo., Okla., July 11, killed 41; 
damage $1 billion. 

Tariff concessions by the U.S. to the Soviet 
Union, Communist China and all Communist- 
dominated lands were suspended Aug. 1. Con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade freed the U.S. from trade obli- 
gations toward Czechoslovakia Sept. 27. 

Manchurian flood, Aug., 1,800 dead, 3,000 miss- 
ing, according to Mukden. 

Hurricane, Aug. 18, killed 148 in Caribbean area, 
wrecked Port Royal, Jamaica. 

Transcontinental television inaugurated Sept. 4, 
with President Truman's address at the Japanese 
Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco, Esti- 
mated 40,000,000 saw broadcast by 94 stations. 

Azores were brought into NATO network Sept. 
6, by U.S.-Portugal treaty giving U.S. new rights 
in the islands. 

Japanese Peace Treaty signed in San Francisco 
Sept. 8, by U.S. and 48 other nations. 

NATO Council, at Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 15-20, 
approved entry of Turkey and Greece to the 
NATO, and at Rome, Nov. 28, endorsed a Euro- 
E army. U.S. Senate ratified entries, Jan. 29, 


A revolt against Perén regime in Argentina by 
factions of the country’s armed forces was crushed 
Sept. 28. Perón was reelected president Nov. 11. 

Princess Elizabeth of England and husband Duke 
of Edinburgh, toured Canada Oct. 8-Nov. 12, 
visited President Truman in Washington Oct. 31. 

Typhoon in Japan Oct. 14, killed 448, injured 
1,755, destroyed 12,000 houses and 1,100 ships. 


U.S. Ends War with Germany 


War between Germany and the U.S. formally 
ended Oct. 19. Great Britain and France ended 
war with Germany July 9. 

General election in Great Britain Oct. 25, re- 
turned the Conservative government to power. 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee, Labor, was suc- 
ceeded by Winston Churchill Nov. 8. 

Bank of England, after 19 years, resumed con- 
ке 5 the price and volume of British currency, 

оу. 7. 

Great Britain, France, Turkey and the U.S. 
announced plans for a Middle East defense com- 
mand against outside aggression, Nov. 10, sent 
statement of principles to Arab nations and Israel. 
Union of South Africa accepted membership Nov. 
12, Australia Dec. 5. Soviet Union warned Arab 
states and Israel against joining. 

Massachusetts legislature banned Communist 
party from ballot Nov. 16, as subversive. 

U.S.A.F. C-47 forced down in Hungary Nov. 19. 
Crewmen, charged with border violation, released 
Dec. 28, after U.S. paid $120,000 in “fines.” U.S. 
closed Hungarian consulates in New York and 
Cleveland, banned travel in Hungary. 

Libya became an independent constitutional 
monarchy, Dec. 24. 

ECA, which spent $12.5 billion since Apr. 9, 
1948, was replaced Dec. 31, by the Mutual Security 
Agency. 1952 

Adm, Lynde D. MacCormick, U.S.N., named as 
head of NATO naval forces in the Atlantic, hq., 
Norfolk, Va., Jam. 30. 

Fire in Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 7, destroyed 
$4,000,000 boardwalk property. s 

George VI ot England, 56, died at Sandringham, 
Eng. Feb. 6. His daughter acceded as Elizabeth 
II, Feb. 8, was crowned in Westminster Abbey, 
june 2, 1953. : 

Newark Airport was closed Feb. 11, following 3 
fatal crashes in 2 months in nearby Elizabeth, 
N. J. Controls were institui and the field re- 


embargo 


opened Nov. 15, after completion of a new runway. 
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Railroad accident 20 miles from Rio de Janeiro, Britain successfully completed its first atomic 

Mar. 4, killed 119, injured 250. ud we опо. инан Oct. 3, detonating а 
mb aboard a naval vessel. 

Austrian Treaty Deadlock Commuter train accident at Middlesex, Eng., 


Soviet Union, proposed a German peace treaty Oct. 8, killed 111, injured 200. 
Mar. 10. Rejected by Britain, France and the 0.5. ‘Typhoon in the Philippines killed 440, Oct. 21. 
because of disagreement on unification, inability kan, ended diplomatic relations with Britain 
to effect free elections and Russian insistence on Oct. 22, charging interference, Britain refused to 
using Fold ERA 1 De m Western accept Iranian terms on Anglo-Iranian oil claims, 
proposal for 9 short, 8-ar cle Austrian peace z 
Ponty, Mar. 13, was rejected by the U.S.S.R. Eisenhower Elected President 
Gen. Fulgencio Batista, former president of Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower (Rep.) was elected. ' 
Cuba, ousted the government of Carlos Prios So- President 0: the U.S. Nov. 4, receiving the largest 
carras and seized control Mar. 10. . popular. vote in U.S. history and winning 
NATO reorganized Mar. 12. British Gen. Lord electoral votes to Adlai E. Stevenson's 89. Re- 
Ismay appointed Secy. Gen. of a new permanent publican party gained control of House and had 
council, hq. in Paris. William Н. Draper, Jr., Senate by one vote. 
named U.S. representative, resigned June 30, 1953. Chaim Weizmann, 77, pres. of Israel, died Nov. 
Under the Mutual Security Act, 0.5. апа Brazil 9, on his estate near Rehoyeth. Yitzhak Ben-Zvi 
signed a military assistance act Mar. 15. Similar was chosen president Dec. 8. 
agreements by the U.S. with Ecuador Feb. 26, ‘AEC announced tests at 


Peru Feb. 22, Cuba Mar. 7, Chile Apr. 4 and Co- 16, contributing to hydrogen bomb research. Ob- n 
lombia Apr. 17. Mexico rejected U.S. terms. servers reported. the test island had disappeared, 
South African Supreme Court decision Mar. 20, In Prague, 11 purged Communists, including 


invalidating a law putting colored voters on sepas vViedimir Clementis and Rudolf Slansky, were 
rate lists was fel by Prime Minister Daniel hanged Dec. 3, for espionage and treason. jn 
F. Malan, who set up a Parliamentary High Court, Prof. Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
dominated by his party, to give parliament prece- versity, was indicted on 7 perjury counts by & 
dence over the Supreme Court. The High Court Federal grand jury in Washington, Dec. 16, 88 & 
set aside the Supreme Court decision, and was it- result of his testimony, February and March, 1952, 
self declared illegal by the Appellate Court, South before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
Airica's highest tribunal. investigating the extent to which the Institute of 
‘Tornadoes in Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, Pacific Relations influenced U.S. policy in the Far 
Mississippi, Kentucky and Alabama, Mar. 21, East. He pleaded not guilty. Federal Judge Luther 
killed 236, injured 1,000, W. Youngdahl dismissed 4 counts May 2, 1953; 
French arrested premier of Tunis and cabinet Government, Aug. 24. 1953, asked that they be 
officials Mar. 26 after nationalists denounced restored. Federal Court of Appeals restored 
French reforms, Riots took 100 lives. Bex of Тш July 8, 1954. The attorney general ordered 
Tunis submitted, appointed pro-Frenoh premier. all charges dismissed June 28, b. 
Frank Costello was convicted Apr. 4, in New ` MeCarran-Walter Immigration ‘Act, enacted over 
York, of contempt of the US. Senate for refus- president Truman's veto and later opposed 
ing to answer questions in March, 1951. He was president Eisenhower, "ent into effect. Dec. Й 
sentenced to 18 months and fined $2,000, Apr. 8. Alan Nunn May, British scientist who gave 
Sentence affirmed by New York Court of Appeals, atom secrets to the U.S.S.R., Was released from 
; he surrendered Aug. 15. Released Oct. 29, 1953. prison Dec. 29, after serving 6 yrs. 8 mos. of 
Missouri, Mississippi and Red Rivers flooded his 10-yr. term. 
` Midwest; 3 killed, 100,000 homeless, 2,500,000 1953 x 
acres flooded, damage $300,000,000, Apr. 6-55. world’s first Asian Socialist Conference met 
Steel Industry Seizure Ruled Illegal in Rani urma, Jan. 9-15, approved ties with 


goon, B 
President Truman ordered Secy. of Commerce West's Socialist International and advocated that 


: zi tillers become land owners. 
Я Charles Sawyer Apr. 8, io веса ct Dy Us the Soviet Union, 9 doctors were arrested 


a nations steel mills to avert a strike by 600,000 CIO In the à 
ыша Steelworkers. Sa евыке отор by Jan Ther ates rs „ 
| ine. Supreme Court. Sune 2; strike followed June 3, Eisenhower ended the ,peutraliseHon of For- 
New York State's released time program, per- тоза by the 5; . 
mitting public school pupils to atend gious „ In New York, Jan. 21, 13 85 Cod 
instruction outside school buildings, Was upheld leaders, On trial since i ыр е te thi 
by the Supreme Court, 6 to 2, Apr. 28. vieted of conspiracy 4o each AUN 1 E 
British DeHavilland Comet, London to Johan- overthrow of the U.S. or 86.000. Tn Tesa 
nesburg, South Africa, 6,724 mi. in less than 24 given 3 years and fines о 360 ad 100 rs 3 
Tues орава first jetliner passenger service, May 2. 208 eed mend n 
.. IUIIU A. and 
order of President Truman, after carriers and PS rey О Me Ser 2000 people: died, 
Unions signed: a 16 moan contract covering 150,- 1,183 E them d due Netherlands. Damage ap- 
Peace contract between West Germany роон ‘ity of ti Coal and Steel 
Great Britai t High Authority ‘of the European Coal an: ee!) 
May 26. 5 Statute And sleet nigh com. Community set up a single market ior coal Feb. 


1 ] May 1. Six me 
missions abolished. 10, or ins and import quotas within the Com- 


Treaty founding the European Defense Com- " 
munity signed. munity, Draft charter for limited European po 
Germany,’ aed dn ar MAT И ‘by France, West са federation was completed MAY 10. 
uxemburg, Reciprocal aid pacts signed between Sudan Elects Government 
the NAT 
Aug. 30, do the EDC. France rejected EDC,  meypt and Britain signed on agreement in Cairo, 
Gen, Matthew B. Ridgway, U.S. commander in Feb. 12, providing for self-government in the 
Korea, succeeded Gen. of the Army. Dwight D. ‘Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and for self-determination 
Eisenhower as SHAPE commander in Europe. May by the ‘udanese within 3 ER ending the 54- 
30. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO Chief of yr.-old condominium. Pro- КҮ Natl. Union 
Staff, succeeded Ridgway. July 11, 1953. party won election for new judanese 1 
House committee investigating the Katyn forest Dec. 11, and chose Ismail el Azhari, ts leader, 
massacre of 15,000 Poles announced July 2, that as prime minister Jan. 6, 1954, Parliament орепе 
the Soviet Union was responsible. Mar. 10, 1954. 
Puerto Rico became the first commonwealth of Guatemala, under а land reform. program to 


the U.S, July 25, after, ii j= dis 
proved constitution july, rendent тиЕе expropriated 234,000 acres of Uniti 
holdings Feb. 13, Similar moves were made against. 


3. 

King Farouk of Egypt was forced to abdicate 
КО 0 0 ВЕ, Gen cr ue ВА Sb or peat Arms -ugoslavia and Turkey signed à 5-yr 

2 wer in а cou u ani Ti n теес ves 
a роне on МЕ oe pressed 9n gets of friendship and detense against agsres- 

William Schneiderman, alleged acting head of sion in a, Feb. 7 t 
the Communist party im the U.S. and 13 others Joseph V. Stalin, 73, prem er 0: 
were found guilty in Los Angeles 'Aug. 5, of con- Union 29 years, died in 
spiring to overthrow the U.S. Each was sentenced suffering а brain hemorrhage Maj 
5 years and fined $10,000. They appealed. In Red Square tomb Mar. 9. Georgi 

altimore, 6 Communist party members were succeeded. 
found guilty of conspiracy Apr. l, and were given Four Czechoslovaks seize! 
2 to 5 years and fined $1,000 each. Appeal denied; slovak plane, 29 aboard, 

West Germany agreed Sept. 10, West Germany, Mar. 23. 
$822,000,000 over 12 to 14 years as indemnity for others and the plane were returned. 
Nazi and anti-Semitic acts. German parliament mechanic and 7 others fled fro 
and Israel approved 1953. Germany in a home-made armo: 

Soviet Union vetoed admission of Libya to the Mau Mau society. secret ani 
U.N. Sept. 16; of Japan Sept. 18. > tion in Kenya, Africa. climax 


* 
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Memorable Dates—1953-1954 


in the colony by murdering 71 and wounding 
100 of their fellow Kikuyu tribesmen in a raid 
on Lari, near Nairobi, Маг, 26. 500 arrests made, 
17 sentenced to death. Jomo Kenyatta, tribal 
leader, found guilty Apr. 8, of organizing the 
Mau Mau, was sentenced to 7 yrs. In June groups 
allegedly covering Mau Mau activities were de- 
Clared illegal. Unrest and terrorism grew out of 
demands by Kikuyu that 12,000 sq. mi. of Kenya 
highlands, reserved for Europeans, be turned over 


U.N. convention om political rights for women 
was signed by 17 nations in New York, Mar. 31. 
It provided for equal rights in voting, eligibility 
for public ofüce and other public functions. 

President Eisenhower signed legislation Apr. 1, 
creating Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby named secy. 

Kehl, Baden, was returned to the Germans by 
France, Apr. 8. 

Communist-led Vietminh invaded Laos, Indo- 
China with 40,000 troops Apr. 14, but withdrew in 
May before monsoon rains began. 

Subversive Activities Contro] Board, Apr. 20, 
ordered the Communist party of the U.S. to regis- 
ter with the Dept. of Justice. Party contested. 


U.S. Atomic Aid Pledged to NATO ` 
NATO Council ended its 11th meeting in Paris, 
Apr. 25, adopting long-range rearmament pro- 
gram for an extended emergency, discarding a 
1952 premise that the threat of Russian aggres- 
sion would be at peak in 1954. Goals for armed 
forces were cut; U.S. Atomic power was pledged 
to aid against aggression. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind.-Ore.) spoke for 22 
hrs., 26 mins., Apr. 25, against a pending offshore 
lands bill. It was longest continuous speech in 
Senate history, surpassing one by Sen. Robert 
М. LaFollette of Wis. in 1908 by 4 hrs., 3 mins. 

India nationalized its 9 operating airlines May 
8, following parliamentary authorization May 5, 
to дөр private industry to India's 5-yr. plan. 

President Eisenhower signed a bil May 22, giv- 
ing states title to submerged coastal lands. Su- 
preme Court, June, 1947, and June, 1950, de- 
clared Federal government had paramount 
rights,” and recognized power of Congress to trans- 
fer title. Court, Mar. 15, 1954, rejected state 
motions to upset the law. 

William Perl, me propulsion expert, was found 
guilty May 22, of lying in 1950, when he said he 
did not know Julius Rosenberg and Morton Sobell, 
convicted atom spies. He received 5 yrs., June 5. 

К Mount Everest Sealed 

Mount Everest, 29,002 ft., was conquered May 
29, by Edmond P. Hillary of New Zealand and 
Tensing Norkay, Nepalese living in India. Expe- 
dition was under Col. Henry C. J. Hunt, Briton. 

Czechoslovakia revalued its currency May 30, 
to fight inflation. New rates depleted savings, 
reduced buying power. Workers rioted in protest. 

Demonstration by workers in East Berlin against 
increased work quotas June 16, erupted into an 
anti-Communist riot by 20,000 to 50,000 people 
June 17, and became à general strike involving 
200,000 in East Germany. Soviet troops quelled 
disturbances, killing 16. Concessions and reforms 
were granted; East German government was re- 
organized, July. 

Egypt was proclaimed a republic June 19, by its 
military junta. Мај. Gen. Mohammed Naguib 
was named president and premier. Lt. Col. 
Gamel Abdel. Nasser became premier, Apr. 18, 
1954, Attempted assassination of Nasser, Oct. 26, 

1954, resul in the removal of Naguib from presi- 


dency. А 
President Eisenhower July 10, offered to send 
15,000,000 worth of food to relieve hunger in 
ast Germany. He ignored refusals, and ship- 
ments arriving at rate of 5,000 tons à week were 
used to replenish West German stocks used July 
27-Oct. 10 to feed East Germans, who flocked 
to West Berlin distribution centers. 
Beria Executed 

Lavrenti P. Beria, first n premier of the 
Soviet Union, was dismissed, according to re- 
ports July 10, as an enemy of the people. He 
confessed and was executed Dec. 23, along with 
6 of his aides. Purge extended to Georgia, the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and other Soviet states. 
. Organization of Central American States, meet- 
ing in Managua, Nicaragua, July 10-13, resolved 
to combat Communism. Guatemala, Communist-in- 
refused to attend. 5 
protocol permitting foreign countries to 
try U.S. troops for civilian offenses was ratified 


uy 15. 

stie, slayer of 7 women, in- 
d in England, July 15. 
the lis 


E: 
J 


, Aug. 4. 
ug. 6, signed а. миша 
Dg arms to be made 
ies and the sale of 


Japanese goods. Agreement Sept. 30, related to 
raising a Japanese military force, supplied with 
U.S. equipment, and provided for U.S. withdrawal 
when Japan was capable of defending itself. 

Mutual Defense agreement signed by the U.S. 
and the Republic of Korea in Seoul, Aug. 8, гай 
fied Jan. 26, 1954. 

Mohammed Mossadegh was ousted as premier 
of Iran, Aug. 19, by supporters of Shah Moham- 
med Riza Pahlevi after Mossadegh, with aid of 
Communists, had seized royalist leaders and forced 
the Shah to fiee the country. Mossadegh was 
tried and sentenced Dec. 21, to 3 yrs. in prison. 


Russia Tests Hydrogen Bomb 
Soviet Union, Aug. 20, announced the test of a 
hydrogen bomb; Atomic Energy Commission put 
date at Aug. 12. Moscow called for U.N.-super- 
vised disarmament. 


France and Cambodia signed an agreement 
Aug. 29, giving Cambodia full control of court 
and police. matters. On Oct. 22, Laos was ae- 
corded full independence and sovereignty within 
the French Union. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s coalition goy- 
ernment was returned to power in West Germany's 
2nd post-war election Sept. 6. He was re-elected 
Chancellor, Oct. 9. 

Spain and the U.S. signed a 10-yr. defense 
agreement in Madrid, Sept. 26, giving U.S. rights 
to Spanish military bases. Two agreements made 
$226,000,000 in aid available to Spain. Spain rati- 
fied Nov. 30; Senate approval was not required. 

Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., Nov. 6, as- 
serted former President Truman had given the 
late Harry Dexter White an important Govern- 
ment post in 1946, despite an FBI report that 
White was spying for the Soviet Union. Truman 
declined to comply with a subpoena by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee investigating 
the case. 

President Eisenhower, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Joseph Laniel of France ended а 
5-day conference in Bermuda, Dec. 8. They 
agreed on unified action to protect the West and 
proposed exchanging atomic energy data. In а 
speech to the U.N. General Assembly, Dec. 8, 
President Eisenhower urged the major powers to 
cooperate in developing peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. He proposed donations of nuclear ma- 
terials to an international pool. 

U.S. returned administrative control over the 
Amami Islands to Japan, Dec. 24, but retained 
defense rights. 1954 


Nautilus, first atomic-powered submarine, was 

launched at Groton, Conn., Jan. 21. 
- Big Four foreign ministers met in Berlin Jan. 
25-Feb. 14; failed to agree on Austrian and Ger- 
man peace treaties. Meeting with Communist 
China Was arranged to settle the Korean and 
Indo-Chinese questions. 

In Detroit, 6 leaders of the Communist party in 
Michigan were found guilty Feb. 16 of conspiring 
to overthrow the U.S. Government, bringing to 
41 the number convicted of violating the Smith 
Act. Sentences ranged from 4 to 5 yrs.; each was 
fined $10,000. 


Representatives Wounded in Washington 


Five members of Congress were wounded in the 
House of Representatives, Mar. 1, by 4 Puerto 
Ricans, one a woman, who fired pistols at random 
from a spectators’ gallery, shouting for inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico. Representatives re- 
covered, Attackers were sentenced to prison. 

Tenth Inter-American conference, held in Car- 
acas, Venezuela, adopted an anti-Communist res- 
olution, called for elimination of European colo- 
nies in South America and considered economic 
problems, Mar. 1 to 28. 

Longest strike in the history of the Port of New 
York, Mar. 5-Apr. 3, caused by rival unions seek- 
ing to represent longshoremen, resulted in in- 
dustry losses of $500,000,000. 

Israeli bus, 15 aboard, was ambushed near Beer- 
sheeba, Israel, Mar. 17; 11 persons were killed. 
Israel ‘charged Jordan with the attack. Mixed 
Armistice Commission did not censure Jordan, 
and Israel boycotted the Commission. Attack 
gave rise to a number of Jordanian Israeli inci- 


dents. 

Stockholders, Mar. 24, approved the merger of 
the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. and the Hudson Motor 
Car Co. Stockholders agreed to a merger between 
Packard and Studebaker, Aug. 17. , 

East Germany became a sovereign state, accord- 
ing to a Soviet announcement Mar. 26, but Rus- 
sian troops remained for security functions. 

А bid by the Soviet Union Mar. 31, to join the 
NATO in return for agreement by the U.S. and 
"Western Europe for a Soviet-sponsored European’ 
security pact was rejected by the U.S. as an at- 
tempt to weaken European defenses. 

U.S. Air Force Academy was created by legisla- 
tion signed by the President, Apr. 1. Site near 
Colorado Springs, Colo. was chosen, but the 
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Memorable 


Academy was activated temporarily at Lowry Air 
Force Base, Aug. 14. 

Guy T. O. Hollyday, FHA Commissioner, Te- 
signed Apr. 12, following disclosure of alleged 
nation-wide housing frauds. Home owners had 
been cheated out of millions of dollars: about 
200 builders had made $40,000,000 in “windfall” 
profits through Government-financed mortgages 
on new apartment projects. Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee and the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Non-essential Federal Expenditures 
conducted inquiries. Clyde L. Powell, dismissed 
as asst. commissioner of the FHA, was called the 
in overevaluations resulting in 
windfalls. Powell was sentenced to 1 yr. in prison 
Oct. 29, for contempt of court. 

AEC reported Apr, the security clear- 
ance of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer had been 


hydrogen bomb ended June 29 with the AEC vot- 
ing 4 to 1 against 
of “proof of fundamental defects in his charac- 


Senate Permanent Investigating subcommittee 
to June 17, on 
Dept. officials and by Sen. 
ch. of the sub- 


Russia ended diplomatic relations with Aus- 
tralia, Apr. 23, after Vladimir M. Petrov, а 
member of the Soviet embassy, was given political 
asylum. He had disclosed operation of a Spy ring 


in Australia. 
a. Geneva Conference 


Geneva Conference on Far Eastern Affairs, Apr. 
26-July 21, by foreign ministers of 19 nations, 
including Communist China. Free elections in 
Korea foundered on Communist objections to 
U. N, supervision. Armistice, effective Aug. » 
ended 715 years of war in Indo-China, with 
French withdrawal. Vietminh won 77,000 sq. mi. 
and 12,000,000 pop. from Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos to vote on unified government. 

India and Communist China entered an 8-yr. 
pact Apr. 29, for **peaceful co-existence." India 
recognized Tibet as part of China. 

Revolt by army forces in Paraguay, May 5, de- 
posed Pres. Federico Chaves. A military junta 
was established. 

President signed legislation May 13, authorizing 
the U.S. to join Canada in construction of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Legal obstacles against 
U.S. participation in a $600,000,000 St. Lawrence 
Power Project were removed by the Supreme 
Court, June 7. 

Racial segregation in public schools was ruled 
unconstitutional in a unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court, May 17. Decision applied to pub- 
lie schools systems in 21 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

President ordered the AEC, June 17, to nego- 

contract with the Dixon-Yates 
group to construct a $107,250,000 private power 
plant at West Memphis, Ark., to supply power to 
һе TVA for use by the АЕС. 
. Anti-Communist Guatemalan forces, organized 
in Honduras, invaded Guatemala, June 18. Gov- 
ernment of Pres. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman was 
overthrown and a cease-fire was reached June 
29. Lt. Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, rebel leader, 
became pres. Sept. 1, when the ruling military 
junta resigned. 

President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill conferred in Washington, June 25 
to 29 on worid peace. 

Rationing of meat, 
in Britain, July 4. 

Armistice signed July 21 (effective 
Geneva by France and Vietmin (Commu! 
ended 715 yrs. war in Indo-China with with- 
drawal of French, division of. Indo-China into 
Vietnam and Vietmin, and provision for elections 
on unification, Integrity of Cambodia and Laos 
to be respec 

Village of 


committee. 


last rationed item, ended 


Aug. 11) in 
E uie) 


ted. f 
Dadra in the Portuguese colony of 


Hans Christian Andersen's 


Denmark, Sweden, the United States and other 
countries familiar with the tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen observed the 150th anniversary of his 
birth with special exercises in April, 1958. Ander- 
Sen was born in Odense, Denmark, Apr. 2, 1809. 
His birthplace is now a museum and here King 
Frederick IX of Denmark broadcast a radio mes- 
sage to the English-speaking world from Ander- 
sen’s desk, Copenhagen 


© tary court 


had a procession ot 


Dates—1954 


Damao on the west coast of India 
Indian nationalists (United Front 
22. Seven other villages were seized by 
Capture of Goa, 


Jul; 


Portuguese enclave, 
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was seized by 
of Goa), July 


29. 
апей 


when Portuguese resistance strengthened Aug. 18. 


Nation-wide ban against the 
in Pakistan was enacted July 24. 
Egypt and Britain 


the Suez Canal zone in less than 2 yea 


TS. 


Communist party 


entered an agreement July 


27 (signed Oct. 19) ending British occupation of 


Agitation by Greek residents of Cyprus, July 
Britain. 


28, for 
Greece, 
scite. 
Iran signed an agreement with 
panies Aug. 5, to 


union.with Greece was opposed b; 
Aug. 20, asked the U.N. to hol 


a plebi- 


B large oil com- 
resume production of M 


oil. Pact, running 25 yrs. wil give Iran 
000,000 in revenues in the next 3 yrs. Iran was to 
pay $70,000,000 to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. for 
assets nationalized in 1951. 


Turkey, 
year treaty of military 
cooperation Aug. 9. 
UTRAM D. Vargas, 71, 


assistance 


committed suicide Аш 


after resigning as president of Brazil. His 


Greece and Yugoslavia signed а, 20- 
and political 


regime had been shaken by financial scandals. 


Joao Cafe Filho, vice pres., succeeded, 
an act signed by the President, Aug. 
bership in the party was not made a 

France rejected EDC treaty Aug. 30, 

Hurricane Carol hit New Engla: 
Long Island, Aug. 30; 68 
damage. 
New Brunswick, Canada, 
Hurricane Florence killed 
Mexico, бе| 


Sept. 11, 


Communist party in the U.S, was outlawed by 


crime. 
ending EDC. 
nd and eastern 
killed, $500,000,000 
‘Hurricane Edna hit New England an 
killing | 23. 
5 on the Gulf Coast of 


t. 12. 
Southwest, ‘asia’ Collective Defense Treaty signed 


in Manila, Sept. 8 by the U.S 
Australia, New Zealand, 
stan and Thailand. 


ain, 


S. Brit France, 
the Philippines, Paki- 


Communist China adopted а new constitution 


Sept. 20. It called for 
Russia. Delegates to the first Natl. 
gress in Peiping, Bg 15 to 28, 
Tse-tung as chief of s! 
premier and foreign minister. 
London conference attended 
pean nations, 
with agreement, 
to integrate West Germany 


state and Chou En 


Canada and the U.S. ended Oct. 
with Western Europe. 


“indestructible” ties with 
People's Con- 
reelected Mao 
-lai as 


New organization was named the Western Euro- 


pean Union, Oct. 11 at Paris. 


London, 
the Free 
Italy, 


reported 
6,926 Federal employees had been 


Italy and Yugoslavia initialed an agreement in 
ending their 9-yr. dispute over 
Zone A went to 
Anglo-American 


Oct. 11 that 
dismissed as 
risks or had resigned between May 28 


Agreement signed in Paris, Oct. 23, provided for 


tearm and enter the 


olitical privilege un 
E French enclaves of Karikal, 
were transferred 


Communist China reported Nov. 
had sentenced 13 
them peek to prison terms of 4 
alleged spying. 
protest was rejected by. Peiping. 

Conference of 
called 


29. 0.5. 
to attend, 


in 
Western European 


fused seeing the meeting as 


to bar ratification of the Paris agreemen 


Daniel F. Malan, 80, resigned as prime 
of the Union of South Africa, 


G. Strijdom, 61, extreme nationalist, 


150th Birthday Anniversary - 


children, and a play pased on». 
was performed at the Royal 
British Broadcasting Corp. 
the festivities on television. 


Americans, 
yrs. to lif 
"S. termed the charges false. 


Andersen’ 

Theatre. 
cooperated in showing 
An exhibition of 
Andersen was opened in ‘Washington, 

Danish ambassador, Henrik de Kauft- 
the gift of Danish 
to the city 


sovereignty and would permit West 
German cana and ei NATO and the 
agreement provided for an interna- 


France economic and 


t it had 


(17-235) 
Britain 


11 
e 


23, that a mili- 
on 


A 


Communist nations, 


Moscow, 


nations ke 


a tactic 


ark. 


ts. 
minister. 
Nov. 30. Johannes 
succeeded. 


's lite 
тне 


Memorable Dates—Political Assassinations 


Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 


152 : 
1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, in Washington: died April 15. 


1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of mores. 17 2 

881— March 13. Alexander II, of Russia. A 32. 
Jane A Garneld, President of the United States, 
in Washington; died Sept. 19. 

1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
Chicago. 

1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, 
President of France. 

1896—May 1, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. 
25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President of VE UD б 

1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
dent of Guatemala.—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. 

1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 

1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
tucky.—July 29. Humbert I, King of Italy. 

1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon 
Czolgosz executed for the crime Oct. 29. 

1903—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
his wife, Queen Draga, by army officers. 

1904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Governor of Linland. 

1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
рес, 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 

1908 Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
Philippe, Crown Prince, 

1909—Oct. 26, Prince Ito, of Japan. 

1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Rus- 
sia—Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the 
Dominican Republic. 

2—Nov. 12, Jose Canalejas, Premier of Spain. 

1913—Јап, 23. Nazim Pasha, ih Mihister 
Francisco I. Madero, President 
the Vice-Presi- 


Ignited World War 1 


1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek. Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
Water part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo Princip. 

1915—July 28, Guillaume Sam, President of Haiti. 

1916—Oct, 21, Count Carl Sturgkh, Austrian 
Premier, in Vienna. 

1918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 12. Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, at Perm —July 18. Nicho- 
Jas II, abdicated Czar of Russia; his wife, the 
Czarina Alexandra; their son, Czarevitch Alexis, 
and their daughters, Grand Duchesses Olga, Tati- 
ana, Marie, Anastasia, and 4 members of their 
household were murdered in cold blood by Bol- 
sheviki at Ekaterinburg.—July 31. German Field 
Marshal von Eichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Nov. 
Count Tisza, Premier of Hungary, in Budapest.— 
De. 14. Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 

919— Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer ої Af- 
ghanistan. in Laghman.—Feb. 21. Kurt Eisner, 
Bavarian Premier, in Munich.—April 12, War Min- 
ister Neuring, in Dresden, Saxony.—Oct. 8, Hugo 
Haase, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin. 

1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 
1—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, in Ma- 
drid.—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger. ex-German 
Vice-Chancellor, near Offenburg, Baden.—Oct. 19. 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, former Presi- 
dent Macnado dos Santos, and two other high offi- 
cials, Lisbon.—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese 
Premier, in Tokyo. 

1922— June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry Н. Wil- 
son, in London.—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, 
German Foreign Minister, in Berlin. — Aug. 22. 
Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State Prime 
о Y E сс 

. 16. Gal arutowicz, firs lent of thi 
Polish Republic, in Warsaw. Sere 


Pancho Villa 


1923—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia's 
Minister, in Rome.—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y 
Romera, Archbishop of Saragossa, in Spain.—June 
Gen. J. C. Go first. Vice-President of 
Sarral, Mexico: 
al, Mexico. 
1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, — 
1 4 I made SEE 
D . Gen. on Pe 

Ukrainian Republic, in Paris. оида ха 
1927—July WEE O'Higgins, Vice-President of 


п ot 


Luis Mens. 


ex-President 
Я han 


„ German 
—Nov. 14. Premier 


1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of the 
French Republic, by a Russian exile, Paris.—May 
16. Ki Inukai, Japanese Premier, Tokyo. 


Attack on Franklin D. Roosevelt 


1933—Feb. 15. In Miami, Fla., Joseph Zane 
gara, anarchist, shot at President-elect Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, but a woman seized his arm, and the bul- 
let fatally wounded Mayor Anton J. Cermak, of 
Chicago, who died March 6. Zangara was electro- 
cuted on March 20, 1933.—April 30, Luis San- 
chez Cerro, president of Peru, shot to death 
in Lima by Abelardo Hurtado de Mendoza, who was 
killed by guards.—June 6. Assis Khan, 56, elder 
brother of King Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to death 
in Berlin by an Afghan student.—Nov. 8, King 
Nadir of Afghanistan, killed in Kabul.—Dec. 29, 
Ion G. Duca, Premier of Rumania, in Sinai. 

1934—July 25. In Vienna, Englebert Dollfuss, 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazi, in the chancellery. 
Otto Planetta convicted and hanged.—Oct. 9, il 
Marseilles, King Alexander I of Yugoslavia, and 
French Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou, by 
Vlada Chernozensky, a Bulgarian.—Dec. 1. Sergel 
Mironovich Kirov, Communist official, Leningrad. 

1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, Sho! 
in Baton uge, La., by Dr. Carl Austin Weiss, 
who was slain by Long's bodyguards. 

1936—Feb. 26. Finance Minister Kore Kiyo Tas 
kahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 18, ex-Premiet, 
and Сеп. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in Tokyo. 


Trotsky Slain 


1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky 
63, exiled Russian war minister, by Frank Jackson 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico City. 
1942—May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich. 38, Deputy 
Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, in bomb explosion 
near Lidice; hundreds of Czechs executed in re- 
prisal by Germans, and Lidice levelled.—Dec. 24. 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, 61, in Alglers. 
1944—Nov. 6. Lord Moyne (Walter E. Guinness), 
British Resident Minister, in Cairo, Egypt. 
1945—Feb. 24. Premier Ahmed Maher Pasha in 
the Egyptian Parliament, at Cairo. д 
1946—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year-old King 
of Siam, dead of bullet in palace in Bangkok— 
July 21, Gualberto Villarroel, President of Bo- 


livia, in La P 

1947—March 27. Col. Gen. Karl Swierczewski, 
Polish Vice Minister of National Defense, near 
Sanok.—July 19. U Aung San, de facto Premier of 
the Burmese Interim Government, and five top 
aids, by a band led by U Saw, former Premier. U 
Saw and five accomplices were hanged May 8. 1948. 

1948— Jan. 30. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 78, 
in New Delhi, India, by Nathuran Vinayak Godse, 
36.—Sept. 17. Count Folke Bernadofte, U. N; 
Mediator for Palestine, ambushed in Israeh-held 
area of Jerusalem; Col. Andre Serot, of French 
Air Force, also: killed.—Sept. 18. U Tin Tut, ex- 
Foreign Minister of Burma, anti-Communist, slain 
by bomb in Rangoon.—Dec. 28. Premier Mahmoud 
Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha of Egypt, 60, in Cairo. 

1949—June 26. Kim Koo, 73, leader of Korean 
Independence party, in Seoul, South 'Korea.—July 
18. Col. Francisco Javier Arana, chief of staff of 
Guatemalan Army, in Guatemala City.—Dec. 4. 
Duncan Stewart, Governor of Sarawak, in Kuching. 


Attempt on Truman's Life 


1950—Nov. 1. In an attempt to assassinate Presi- 
dent Truman, two men identified as members of а 
Puerto Rican nationalist movement—Griselio Tor- 
resola and Oscar Collazo—tried to shoot their way 
into Blair House. Torresola was killed, 
guard, Pvt. Leslie Coffelt was fatally shot. 
lazo, wounded, recovered and was tried and con- 
victed Mar. 7, 1951. for the murder of Coffelt. His 
death sentence was commuted to life imprisonment 


(Leba Bronstein), 


by President Truman, July 24, 1952.—Nov. 13. 
Col. C. Delgado Chalbaud, President of Vene- 
zuela, in Caracas. 


1951—Mar. 7. Ali Razmara, anti-Communist 
Premier of Iran, in Teheran.—July 16. Riad es- 
Solh, former Premier of Lebanon, in Amman, Jor- 
dan.—July 20. King Abdullah Ibn Ul-Hussein of 
Jordan, in the Old City of Jerusalem.—July 31. 
Brig. Gen. Charles M. Chanson, French Commis- 
sioner for South Vietnam, and Gov. Lap Thanh of 
South Vietnam.—Oct. 6. Sir Henry Gurney, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner for Malaya, Kuala 
Lumpur.—Oct. 16. Liaquat Ali Khan, prime min- 
ister of Pakistan, in Rawalpindi.—Oct. 29. Jean de 
Raymond. Trench Commissioner for Cambodia, at 
Pnompenh.—Nov. 16. Cyril Ousman, British Vice 
Consul at Jidda. Saudi Arabia. 

1953—July 1. Prince Azzedine Bey, in Tunis. 

1! t. 18. Kou Voravong, defense minister 
of Laos, by terrorists in Vientiane, Laos. 

1955—Jan. 2. Jose Antonio Remon, President of 
Panama, by machine gun at race track, Panama. 


shot ^ 
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PANORAMA OF 1856—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Republican Party Loses; john Brown Fights Slavery; Vigilantes Act 


VS. POLYGAMY AND SLAVERY 

First national ticket of Republican party was 
nominated June 17 at Philadelphia: John C. 
Fremont (Cal) for president; Col. Wm. L. Day- 
ton (N.J.) for vice pres. Dayton won over 
Abraham Lincoln, Chas. Sumner, Nath. Banks and 
David Wilmot, Platform condemned ‘‘those twin 
devils of anarchy, polygamy and slavery." Party 
lost 1856 election to Jas. Buchanan, Dem., who 
polled 174 electors, 1,927,995 votes, vs. Fremont's 
114 electors, 1,191,555 votes. John C. Breckinridge 
(Ky.) became vice pres. Democrats had rejected 
President Pierce, Lewis Cass, Stephen A. Douglas 
at Cincinnati, June 2. 

Illinois had organized Republican party at 
Bloomington May 29, where Lincoln spoke. He 
became an elector and made 50 speeches in cam- 
paign. In December he presided over Sangamon 
County (III.) circuit court. 

Whigs made their last effort as party Sept. 17, 
nominating Millard Fillmore (Pres. 1850-53) at 
Baltimore. American (Know-Nothing) party also 
nominated Fillmore, Both lost. 


SLAVERY ISSUE IN KANSAS 

Bloody clashes by armed bands rocked Kansas 
Terr, as the Free State legislature at Topeka and 
the pro-slavery legislature at Lecompton battled 
for control. President Franklin Pierce and Secy. 
ot War Jefferson Davis supported the pro-slavery 
men. Topeka elected Chas. Robinson governor 
and sent A. H. Reeder and Jas. H. Lane as dele- 
gates to Congress: Lecompton indicted them for 
treason, put Robinson in jail. A sheriff in Law- 
rence destroyed the Emigrant Aid Society hg. and 
Herald of Freedom, while U. S. marshals led 
posse that sacked town May 21. 

Ossawatomie became battle ground between pro- 
slavery Missourians and Abolitionist John Brown. 
One of Brown’s sons was killed, another went mad 
from mistreatment; Brown killed farmers in cold 
blood in retaliation. After President appointed 
John W. Geary governor, latter, with Federal 
troops, forced Missourians across border. 

A Senate committee under Sen. Stephen A. 
Douglas advocated accepting Kansas as Free State; 
House voted for it, Senate rejected it. After Sen. 
Chas. Sumner (R.-Mass.) Abolitionist, denounced 
Sen. A. P. Butler (D.-S.C.) and the “crime 
against Kansas", Butler's nephew, Rep. Preston 
S. Brooks (S.C.) beat Sumner with a heavy 
cane, May 22, making Sumner invalid 4 years. 
Brooks was fined $300; the House voted down a 
motion to expel him; he resigned, was reelected, 
resumed his seat Aug. 1. 

Southern Democrats Dec. 14 introduced a bill 
into the House legalizing ghe slave trade, It was 
defeated 183 to 58. 


CRIMEAN WAR ENDS 


After the British in February, 1856, destroyed 
the docks at Sebastopol, the Crimean War—to 
keep Russia from expanding—closed. Peace was 
signed in Paris Mar, 30, Disease ravaged all 
armies. The British lost 3,500 killed by bullets 
and up to 30,000 by illness; the French 63,500; 
the Russians 500,000 (est.), chiefly by pestilence. 
The war saw the first dressing stations opened 
by Florence Nightingale and the first sanitary 
commission, (British) which “reduced mortality.'" 
Russia ceded part of Bessarabia to Moldavia, freed 
the Danube for navigation. The Black Sea was 
closed to warships, Russia repudiated this in 1870. 

FIRST MISSISSIPPI BRIDGE 

The westward movement of commerce passed & 
fresh milestone on April 21, 1856, when the first 
railroad locomotive crossed the first bridge across 
the Mississippi river, from Rock Island, Ill, to 
Davenport, Ia. The completed bridge was a victory 
for the railroad, which had been opposed by 
steamboat interests. On May 6, 1856, the steamboat 
Effie Afton rammed the bridge and caught fire, 
and part of the bridge was burned. The steam- 
boat owner sued the Rock Island railroad for 
Osee A р дып Lincoin was one of 

ounsel in a Chicago trial. The jury 
failed to reach a verdict. 05 


EVENTS OF 1856 


Е wars exploded in Central America, where 
m. Walker, American filibusterer, took Nicaragua. 


Costa Rica declared war on Walker, Mar. 1. U. S. 
President Franklin Pierce recognized Walker a8 
pres. of Nicaragua June 24. Walker repealed laws 
that abolished slavery. Guatemala, Honduras and 
Selvador joined in war against Walker July 18... 
San Francisco citizens formed a Vigilance Com- 
mittee and organized military companies to stop 
murders after Jas. P. Casey, editor, killed Jas. 
King, another editor, May 14, The committee 
hanged Casey and 3 others and booted 30 des- 
peradoes out of the state before disbanding Aug. 
18. ., Seattle, attacked by Indians Jan. 26 was 
defended by U. S. sloop Decatur. Indians were 
defeated on White River Mar. 8, routed Mar. 28. 
. . . Kansas had 30° below zero Feb. 3. Hast 
River Brooklyn-New York, frozen over Feb. 10. 
Mississippi ice wrecked 23 steamboats, . » 
Charleston, S. C., burned Feb. 17. . . Great 
Lakes storms wrecked 49 ships, 200 dead. . . . 
California's first railroad, Sacramento to Folsom, 
Feb. 22. . . Camden, №. J. ferry burned Mar., 
50 dead. . Mormons in Salt Lake City adopted 
constitution of state of Deseret, Apr. 6. .. . Phila- 
delphia tornado Apr. 13. Rouge River Indian 
war ended, Oregon, June . Washington statue 
unveiled in Union Square, New York, July 4. « 
Train collision near Philadelphia July 17, 66 dead. 


. British Arctic expedition ship, Resolute, . 


found in ice by American whaler, U. S. Congress 
paid $40,000 for it, gave it to Queen Victoria... 
Political riots in Valencia, Barcelona, Spain. 
Earthquakes, Candia and Rhodes, Oct., 700 dead. 
... Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Theta Chi founded. 
.. British under Sir M. Seymour destroyed 
Chinese fleet, bombarded Canton in Tae-ping re- 
bellion Oct.-Nov. . . . After Persians took Herat 
British TE troops, defeated Persians at Bushire 
Dec. 8-10. 
Litchfield, Conn. First Bessemer steel plant at 


Phillipsburg, N. J. John Ericsson invented caloric 


engine. Colleges founded: Garrett Biblical, Evan- 
ston, Ill; Monmouth, Ill; Stephens, Columbia, 
Mo.: Seton Hall, S. Orangé, N. J.; St. Lawrence, 
Canton, N. Y.; Western, Toledo, O. Stephen Fos- 
ter wrote Gentle Annie. Richard Wagner com- 
pleted Die Walkure. 


BOOKS OF 1856 


Horatio Alger, Jr.: Bertha's Christmas Vision. 
Geo. L. Aiken, play: The Old Homestead. John 
Bigelow: Life of Fremont. Wm. Bradford: History 
of Plymouth Plantations, first printing. Alice Cary: 
Married, Not Mated. Geo. W. Curtis: Prue and I. 
Paul Du Chaillu: Travels in Central Africa. Chas. 
Dickens: Wreck of the Golden Mary. R. W. Emer- 
son: English Traits. Jas. A. Froude: History of 
England. Elizabeth Gaskell: A Christmas Carol, 
Chas. Kingsley: The Heroes. W. S. Landor: An- 
tony and Octavius. Herman Melville: Plazza Tales. 
John L. Motley: Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
Dinah M. Murdock: John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Wm. Morris: Winter Weather. John H. Newman: 
Callista. Chas. Nordhoff: Whaling and Fishing. 
Coventry Patmore: The Espousal. Chas. Reade: 
Never Too Late To Mend. Dante G, Rossetti: The 
Blessed Damozel, John Ruskin: Modern Painters, 
Vols. 3-4. Н. R. Schoolcraft: The Myth of Hia- 
watha. H. M. Stanley: Sinai and Palestine. Har- 
riet B. Stowe: Dred. W. M. Thackeray: Memoirs 
of Yellowplush; Rebecca and Rowena. Geo. Tuck- 


er: History of the United States. Charlotte M. 


Yonge: Daisy Chain. 


BORN AND DIED <i 


Born in 1856: Wm. Archer. Ferdinand Avenarius. 


T. V. Bethmann-Hollweg. Wm, B. Booth. Louis" 


D. Brandeis, Edward Channing. Kenyon Cox. Jos. 


Conrad, Harold Frederic. Sigmund Freud. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus. Arthur T. Hadley, H. Rider Hag- 


gard. Rich. B. Haldane. Jas. К. Hardie, Wm. 
Rainey Harper, Frank Harris, Elbert Hubbard. 


Frank B. Kellogg. A. Lawrence Lowell. Felix | 


Mottl. Violet Paget. Robt. E. Peary. Henri Р. 


Petain. Lizette W. Reese. John Singer Sargent. . 


Matilde Serao Christian Sinding. Geo. Adam 
Smith. Geo. Bernard Shaw. Jos. J. Thomson. John 


C. Van Dyke. Thos. E. Watson. Woodrow Wilson. 
Died in 1856: John M. Clayton. H. P. Delaroche. 


Thos. Doughty, Jas. B. Fraser. Heinrich Heine. 


Sir Wm. Hamilton. Hugh Miller. Sir John Ross. 


Robt. Schumann. Robt. L. Stevens. 


. First condensed milk plant at . 
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Marine Disasters Since 1856; Major War Losses 


(Figures show lives lost. Only more serious disasters are listed.) 


(B)—burned, (€)—collision, (D)—damaged, (E)—exploded, (F)—foundered at sea, (G)—r aground, 
(M)—sunk by mine, (S)—sunk in storm, (T)—torpedoed, (V)—vanished, (W)—wrecked. Braz —Brazil- 
jan, Br.—British, Fr.—French, p storm chan, Italian, Jap.—Japanese, Sp.— Spanish, Sw.—Swedish. 


1856 
Jan. 30 Chilean warship Cazador (W). 
Sept. 23 Pacino (J de Jauruckeet 
Nov. 2 Lyonnais (C) off Nantucket. 
1857 
Feb. 26 Tempest (У).......... Nrontredi. 150 
June 26 Montreal (D Quebec to Montreal... 250 
‘Aug. 20 Dunbar ( near Sydney, Australia, 120 
Sept. 12 CentralAmericasun enroutetoN. Y. 400 


1881 
May 24 Victoria capsized In Thames River, 
Canada... .. 45 3 200 

June ,. U. S. naval vessel Jean 
‘Arctic 1се and sunk 500 miles off + 
Cmdr. G. W. De Long and 21 othe! 11 sure 
vived, including Lt. G. W. Melville. a] 
been In the ice pack since Sept., 18 It had sailed > 
from San Franeiseo in July, 1879, for the North 
Pole, having been bought and outhtted by James 
Gordon Bennett 

Aug. 30 Teuton (W) off Cape of Good Hope. 200 


ed In 


1858 
June 13 Pennsylvania (E) on Mississippi R.. 160 


Sept. 13 Austria (B) in mid-Atlantig....+++ 471 1882 
1859 Sept. 14 Asla (F) near Sault Ste. Marle....++ 98 

Apr, 27 Br. Pomona (W) from Liverpool... 400 1883 
Ош. 25 Royal Charter (W) on Anglesea coast 446 | Jan. 19 Ger. Cambria (C) iceberg . 389 
1860 July 3 Daphne capsized in Clyde. . 124 

Fob. 19 Luna (W) off Barfleur, France. 100 1884 
Pow 19 Hungaria (W) near Cape Sable, N- 8. 209 Jan. 18 City of Columbus (W) off M 99 
Sept. 8 Lady Elgin (С) om Lake Michigan.. 300 TE Ed D Steinman 1 10 ELA 150 

Apr. omona; State of Florida 

CIVIL WAR 1861-65 July 22 Sp. Gigon; British Lexham 150 


1862 
Mar. 8 Cumberland, Congress (Fed) sunk by 
Merrimae (Conf.) 
Mar. 9 Battle of Merrimac (Cont.) and Monitor 
(Fed.)—5-hr. battle ended in a draw; Merrimac 
ont. in May, to prevent capture. 
Dec. 31 Monitor {8) off Cape Hatteras 


1887 
Jan. 20 Kapunda; Ada Melmore (C) Brazil. . 300 
Nov. 19 W. A. Scholten (C) in Eng. Channel. 134 


1888 
Aug, 14 Geiser; Thingvalla (C) 
Sept. 12 16. steamer; La France (O. 


ae U. S. warsh do Trent, n, Vandalla and 
Feb. 7 Orpheus (W) off New Zealand: a Meg n: £ 


Mar, 16 
190 sie: E V. ia, Samoan 
Apr. 27 Anglo-Saxon (W) off Cape Race ` 2371 sh 8 8 W Ue. pum а Башт 
June 19. Alabama (C "ur К by Ke (Fed.) im 30 
- June 'onf.) sunk by Kearsarge (Fed.) | Jan. Sorsi 1 
Feb. арата ред) (T) by the H. L. Hunley Jan. be Nude nS dn China Sea: 400 
(Conf.) off Charleston, 5. С. ‘The Hunley swamped | Mar. 1 Quetta (W) off Cape York. . 1. 124 
апа its crew of 9 was lost: first recorded sink- | Sept. 19 гыз frigate Ertogrul (F) о an 540 
ing of warship by submarine Sept. 19 British cruiser Serpent. (5) off Spain 167 
1865 Deo. 27 Shanghai (B) in China Без... <- 100 
Apr. 27 Sultana (E) on Mississippi River... .1,450 1891 
‘Aug. 24 Eagle Speed (F) near Calcutta... 265 | Mar. 17 Utopia (С) off Gibraltar Caldera Ba 574 


1866 Apr. 22 Blanco Encalada (E) in Caldera Bay 200 
Jan. 11 London (F) in Bay of Biscay. - 
jan. 30 Missouri (E) on Ohio River... 
3 Evening Star (F) from New York... 250 
1867 

Oct, 29 Rhone, Wye and 50 other vessels 
‘at St. Thomas, West Indies by hurricane 8 1,000 


1892 
Jan. 13 Namehow (W) in China Sea. 
May 22 Braz. warship sunk, La Plata Н. 
Oct. 28 Roumania (W) off Portugal. 


1893 
Feb. 8 Trinacria (W) off coast of Spain. . .* 
Feb. 11, Naronic (V ‘Liverpool to New York, 


= 86: 
Apr. 9 Sea Bird (B) п така Michigan..... 100 June 22 Вг. battleship Victoria (C) off Syria 350 


Abr. 17 United Kingdom (V)...... 80 1894 

Dec. 4 America; United States (B) 72 | Feb. 2 Kearsarge (W) on Roncadof Reet 4 
1869 ERN. 1 Walrapa (W) off New Zealand... -++ 18 

Oct. 27 Stonewall (B) below Cairo, II. .. . . 200 1895 335 


Jan. 30 Ger. Elbe; Вг. Crathie (C)... ernst" 


1870 Я 
Jan. 24 Oneida (C) olf Yokohama. . Mar. 11 Sp. Reina Megents Us) m Atiantic:. 400 
1 85 City of Boston (V) іп Atlant Drummond Castle (W) off France. «+ 250 

pe ft 1898 
1871 U. &. battleship Maine (E) in Ha- 266 


28 H. R. Arthur (E)...... Vana Harbor. ttc rtt 


hur (E) 
30 Westfield (ferry) (E) N. Y. 
1872 - Мау 1 Battle of Manila Bay—Spanish Баша 
1 Mary Celeste left New York for Genoa; Cristina; Castilla; cruisers Isla de Cuba and Isla 
a M QM CAE I YN NS EU 
stony prow maven hesia ТОШ Aam Patricio Montojo, destroyed by Commodore 
George Dewey's fleet; Sp., 167 killed, 214 wounded; 


300 k d 
$47| Juno 3 Sp. Reina Mercedes sunk at Santiago 
230 | July 3 Battle of Santiago de Guba—spanish 
cruisers Maria Teresa, ‘Almirante Oquendo and 
470 Vizcaya set afire and run aground west of Santing 
cruiser Cristobal Colon beached at mouth of Rio 


1873 ў 
22 Northfleet (C) off Dungeness. . 
1 Br. Atlantic (W) off Nova Scol 
23 Ville de Havre (C) in Atlantic. 
1874 
6 Cospatrick G) 
7 
4 
6 
1; 
2 
Go 


d 1875 
Schiller on Scilly Islands. 


j 200 qu 55 under АЧ, Pascual Cerverg, 
Sone (C) off Cape Flattery....... 236 din T 
поо ао (W) mouth of Thames. 157 Adm. Willem Т. pron аш 
7 7 July Fr. la Bourgoyne; Br. Cromarty- 
Eten oft Valparaiso Shire (С) 560 
Huron a July 5 Sp. warship Alfonso Жї sunk off 
m; er: July .. Spanish cruiser Jorge Juan si 


Oct. iå Mohegan (W) 
Nov. 26 Portland lost off Cape Cod. 


5 
4 
31. Metropolis (W) off North Carol 
24 Barsche near Isle of Wigh 
3 Princess Alice (C) on Thames Ri 


128 
180 
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1902 
July 21 Primus (C) on the Elbe 112 | Jan. 


Jan. 


Mar. 
Mar, 


1903. 
June 7 French Libau (C) near Marsellles,,.. 150 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 1904-05 
1904 


1 
24 


14 
18. 


British battlesnips 


155 


1915 
British battleship Formidable CT) 
German eruiser Blucher sunk off 
Dogger Вапк........... Coast p em 
German cruiser Dresden blown up by crew 
Irresistible and Ocean 
in Dardanelles and sunk; Inflexible- 


t 


Feb. 9 Russian cruisers Varlag and Korletz sunk and beached 
‘off Chemulpo, Korea, by Japanese Mar. 25 U.S. sub F-4, off Honolulu Harbor 21 
Apr. 13 Russian battleship Petropavlovsk May 7. Cunard Line ‘steamship Lusitania, bound 
(M) off Port Arthur. 600 from New York to England, sunk in 18 minutes = 
May 15 Jap battleships Hatsus alter а German submarine attack off the Old Head 
cruiser Yoshino rammed by of Kinaale, southeast tip of Ireland .. ,1,198. 
June 15 Gen. Slocum (B) at Hell Gate, V. . 1,021] May 13 British Goliath (T) by Turkish destroyer 
June 20 Russian submarine Dolphin sunk. . . 23| May 25 British pattleship Triumph Cm 
June 28 Norge (W) on Rockall Reef. .... ... 590 | May 27 British battleship Naſestle AY ) 
1905 July 18 TE A Giuseppe Garibaldi (T) in 
May 27 Battle of Tsushima Ba Jap. fleet, un- editerranean . 5 
ger Adm. Heihachiro Togo, destroyed. Russian feet | July 24 Eastland overturned in Chicago River 812 
Ander Adm, Ziniry P. Rojdestvensky including | Aug 13 Marowijne in Gulf of Mexico. sisis 97 


Whtdeships kniaz Suyaroff, Alexander TIL. Oslia- | Aug. 
bya, Navarin, Sissol Veliki and Borodino; cruisers ton (W) off Galvest 
Dimitri Donski, Adm. Nakhimoff, Viadimir | Nov. 7 Italian Ancona (T) in 
Monomach, Adm. Oushakoff, Zhemchug, Izumrud 
MonQvietlina: Russia lost’ 10,000 men. Japan 1916 
lost 3 torpedo boats, casualties under 1 000 Jan, 6 British battleship King Edward VII (М). 
Sept. 18 Jap. warship Mikasa 599 off Cape Wrath 
me "EE no jagi 10 
Jan, 21 Braz, Aquidaban (E) off Brazil. . 212 | Feb. % Palin Matyer Provence in Mediter К 
Jan, 22 Valencia lost off Vancouver Tala 129 Febr 20. Brena КЫШЫ Provence in Mediter, 100 
‘Aug. 4 Italian Sirlo (W) off Cape Palos 350 | мау 31 Battle. of онаа Britin, Lrüsers 
1907 Queen Mary, 1,265; Indefatigable, 1,017; Defence; 
Feb. 12 Larchmont sunk off Long Island 131| Invincible, 1,000; Black Prince: Ger. battleship 
Feb. 21 Br. Berlin off Hook of Holland. 100 Pommern; erulsers Weisbaden, Rostock, Elbing 
Feb. 24 Austrian Imperatrix (W) ... 137 and Lutzow, Br. Grand Fleet, under Adrn. Bir. 
Mar. 12 French battleship Jena (E).. John R. Jellicoe and Vice-A dm. Sir David Beatty 
July 20 Columbia; San Petro (С) off C; lost 14 ships, 6,097 men; Ger. High Seas Fleet 
Nov. 26 ‘Turkish Kaptan sunk in North Se: under Vice-Adms. Reinhard Scheer and Franz von 
A zune e fost ара, tampstire (M) fn Orkneys 
Mar. 23 Jap. Matsu Maru (C) near Hakodate 300 l- 
Арг, 30 Jap Matsu Maru C) lt Pescadores 200 | AUS- 19 British cerae Nottingham and Pak 
"n aD K 
Nov. E Tac e 100 Aus. 20 0.8. опизег Memphis (W) àt Santo 
ov. San Pablo 11267 РИШ . 100 A ug. 29 Chinese Н sin 05 sunk of China 
Jan. 23 White Star liner Republic rammed and Nov. 3 (aD mara: т 
sunk by It. Florida off Nantucket light. All but 6 | Nov. 21 Br. Britanni 
plns saved by “CQD” (before SOS) sent by ^ 
S SEDIS DEC. operator Jack Binns: first 1917 
о was us 
time radio was meed эга Кг ee. 300 25 putian, pue Laurentio COL aap 
1910 Apr. 15 Br, Arcadian їп Mediterranean.. 279 
Feb. 9 Fr. Gen. Chanzy (W) off Minorca... 200 | July 9 on ad Vanguard (E) at 500 
1911 Oct. 17 0. 8, Weg Annies (1) 170 
Sept. 25 Fr. l (E) at Toulon 285 Oct. - Russian e Blass sti, До, RES 
E . Mont Blane, carr: ons o 
Jan. 11 Russ (F) in Black Sega, . 172 TEN. E loded in Halifax herber when rammed 
Mar. 5 Spanish Principe de Asturias. . 500 by Belgian relief steamer Imo, Over 1,600 died. and 
Mar. 28 British Koombana (8) off Austr: 130 thousands were in the blast and fire which 
Apr. 8 Nile steamer (C) near Cari 200 devastated the northern part of the city. ‘Property 
Apr. 14-15 White Star liner Titanic damage $50,000,000. 
: in North Atlantic... 1,517 | Dec. 6 U, S. destroyer Jacob-Jones (T) off 
Sept. 23 Russian Obnevka sunk a R. 115 y Islan 6 
Sept. 28 Jap. Kickermaru sunk off Japan. « 1,000 | Dec. 30 Br. Aragon c 
1913 
Mar. 1 Br. Calvados lost in Sea of Marmor! 200 
Mar. 5 Ger. destroyer S. 178: cruiser Yorck Jan. 20 German MATER 
(C) near Heligoland. 9 06 Imbros өнү, 
Oct. 9 Volturno (E) in mido! 1 21 Br. Louvain (Т) 
Nov. 9 Storm destroyed, on Lake Su . 1 French La Dive (T 
steamer Henry В. Smith. 26; 0n Feb. 2. Brier (W N 
&mers John A. 23; С! . . k 
28; Isaac M. Scott, Моол, 23: 2, aug а. поў, Apr. 25 8 ‘Ath » b (6 off Haukow 66. 
WORLD WAR I 1914-18 RAR S BÀ Эа Alter ren 3; 
Оң Mi бшш ee n 
Mar, 31 Southern Cross (W) Belle Isle Strait 173 May 26 Teasowe Castle Т) in Mediterranean 101 
May 29 Canadian Empress of Ireland (С) May 3l . S. troopship Pres. Lincoln (T)... 29 
St. Lawrence River... 1,024 | June .. . Cyclops (V) left Barbados 
July 11 German erusier Konigsberg Sunk by 8 Mar. 4. at pz: 2.1 308 
British in Rufiji River June 27 Вг. Llandover, 234 
Aug. 26 German Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse sunk July 6 Columbia sun! 
off Africa July 12 Jap. battleship Kawac! 
Aug, 28 German erulsers Ariadne, Coln and Mainz - . yama Bay 
Е sunk by British 5 July 14 Fr. Djamnab (T. 
Septy 12 Ме ОШЕН e sunk by British | July 19 U.S. ru r San )of Fi 0 
К n S REY 
Rents a Francis Н, Leggett (W) Columbia R. 80 | Aug. 3 British Warllda nglend с. ‚128 
pt. pn COT Aboukir, Ores and ‘Sopi: ES British 475 0 Сал. (T) in Atlantic i 
агше..... . атра ol ENT at 
e л у с 
. ri Tri (9 j 
Oct, 26 PE x perry Audacious (M) off | Oct, 10 Iris ine & i» St. Ge ARR 
Nov. 1 British cruisers Good Hope and Monmouth | Oct. 25 Canadian Princess Sophia sun 
N sunk in Battle of Coronel А Ka... жуы, ia А, 
оу. 4 German cruiser Karlsruhe ( Vor. 10 British patticship Britannia ( 
aloe Emden sunk off Cocos Is. Cape ar А 
Nov: 17 German cruiser Yorck (M) off Jade River È 
Dos 26 БЕ battleship Bulwark (E) at Shi = Аба 1912 . N 
aig: ee TAM е Jan, 1 British yacht Iolaire off Sootland: 2 270 
in Battle of Falkland dis 1 Jan. 17 French Chaon!® lost in Straits- 400 
Deo. .. French battleship Jean Bart in MAD zune 4 Br. sub 1-58, ОП Kronstadt, 
anean Sept. 9 Sp: 


anish Valbanera lost off Florida.. 
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1921 
Mr et Santa Isabel (S) near Villa- 214 
Mar. 18 Hongkong hit rock near ‘Swatow, T0 
M 20 British E Ж 98 
а; off France, 
Aug. 26 m F атоо off Qui- 
Aug, 20 Jap. P cruiser Nil "sy ‘off Ram- 300 
Aug. 29 са ата. = off Copumbo, 301 
923 
Mar. 10 Greek AREE sunk off Piraeus.. 150 
Apr. 27. Mossamedes (G) at Cape Frio, Africa uu 
Aug Jap sub at dock, Kobe............ 
Sept. 5 17.5, destroyers Delphy, S. Р, Lee, Ghai 
сеу, Fuller, Woodbury, Nicholas and Young ue 
off Honda Point, Calif.’.... екооно ne 
Jan. 10 Br. sub L-24 e iy 00 Portland, Eng.. 48 
Mar. 19 Jap. sub No. 155 m off Sasebo. .... 49 
Mar. 12 Jap. Uwaiima Mary off Takashima, 103 
Aug. 26 It. D r 50 
Sept. 25 U.S. sub 8-51 (6) with steamer City 
of Rome off Block Island... 
Noy. 11 Br. sub M-1 (C) in English Channel. 69 
1926 
Apr. 27 Chichibu (G) off Horomushtro, Та] 
Aug. 28 Mri hit pler at отар 
Oct. 16 Troopship (E) in Yangtse River: |; 
801. 20 Br Valerian @ ой Bermuda . 
1927 
Aug. 25 E destroyers Warabi and Ashi off 
ungo Straits... . а 129 
Oct. 25 сен Prinelpesià М мый» "(&) oft 314 
Dec. 17 US. sub 8-4 (С) off e n, 40 
„„ 
July. 7 lean Angames (5) Araunco Bay. 291 
Aug. 6 E sub F-14 (C) in Adriatic To v. St 
Oct. 3 Fr. sub Ondine, off Portug: 43 
Nov. 12. British eros ae off Virginia, 113 
Apr. 22 ae 1 Kuni ‘Maru (W on Rocky 
8 i 103 
Aug. 30 © off Santa Cruz, Calif. 70 
Dee, 21 uide Lee Cheong near Hongkong 300 
- 1931 
Mar. 11 Chinese steamer (E) In Y: eRiver 300 
May 22 Russian sub No. 9, Gulf of Finland. 35 
June 14 French St. рахе (8) off St. Nazaire 450 
1932 
Jan, 26 Br, sub M-2, off porated Bill, Eng. 99 
Sept. 9 Observation (E) East River, N. V. C. 72 
Dec. 5 zap destroyer Sawarab "S oft Tor 106 
Jan. 4 Den ch LrAttatique (B) in English "t 
serere ee. oe 
Jan. 21 Chinese Weltung (B) on Yangtse R, 216 
Mar. 12 Jap. Tomozuru on, west of Naga- 105 
Sept. 8 Morro Castle (B) oft Asbury’ Park, T 
Jan. 24 Mohawk; Tasman (C) off N. J. 45 
Ушу 3 Jap. Midori Mam (©) in Inland Sea 104 
Dee. 12 Sp. sub (T) oi Nata. prev e 47 
193 
Dec. 12 VAR C NÉ Dated aby. Jap., Yang- A 
v dus 555 
May 5 French Lafayette (B) in dry dock at Havre 
Ade WORLD PR IE 1939-45 
Feb. 2 Jap, sub 1-63, ‘gungo Channel... . 81 
Apr. 19 French Paris (B) at Havri 
dy 28 0. 8. sub Squalus sunk off Ports- 
1 British Sup. ‘Thetis sunk th, irish Sea 39 
15 ff Indo-China 
3 Br Athenia nicl) west of Hebride n 
17 Br. aircraft carrier Coura; cous (1) 515 
14 British батир Ro Royal к CT). 786 
17 German batt PITT AA SED) Spee blown 
> up by Sw Uruguay 
8 British erer“ LACUS Glorious of 204 
e ga sain Sn A 
Dans Де C Nee ы 
sr Freni vence 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


Empress of Britain (T) off Ireland. . , 

Laurentic (T) Sn h nd s 
1941 

British Rajputana (Т). 40 


Italian Conte Rosso (T) off Sici 
British battleship Hood off Greenland by. 
German battleship Bismarck 
Bismarck off Brest by British... . . 2,300. 
. S. sub. 0-9 In test dive off Maine 33 
Georgio destroyed in Suez port.. 737 
British aircraft carrier Ark Royal in 
Mediterranean 


British peep. Barham (Т) in Мейі- 
terranean. 8 


Jap. off Malay Peninsula 


Dec, 16 British cruiser Galatea (T) in Medis 
terraneae n. 460 
1942 
Feb. 2 Swedish Amerikaland off Cape Hatteras 
Feb. 5 Empress of Asia bombed by Jap planes off 
Sumatra 
Feb. 9 French Normandie (B) at pler, 
n 1 
Feb. 18 U. S. destroyer Truxton and cargo 
ship Pollux (G) off Newfoundland 204 
Apr. б Br. cruisers Dorsetshire, Согдуга 
by Jap. planes off Cey e . 426 
Apr. 8 Br, aircraft carrier Herm 
Vampire, in Indian Ocean by їр. 
8 Greek Enderanía sunk off 
8 U. S. destroyer zogen. 
Atlantic. 
May 8 U.S. аігег; 
Sea battle. 
June 4 Јар. aircraft carriers Akagi (220 
(800), Hiryu (415) and Soryu 65190 
Battle of Midway 
June 7 U. 8. aircraft carrier Yorktown off Mid- 
way Island 
Aug. 9 B. cruisers Quincey (370), Vincennes 
(332) and Astoria (216) sunk in Solo- 
mons 
Sept. 9 U.S.C.G. Muskeget (V) in 555 120 
Sept. 15 U. S. aircraft carrier Wasp (T) in 
Воїюшопв.........;....;....... 180 
Oct. 2 British cruiser Curacao (C) oif Eng. 335 
Oct. 26 Pres. Coolidge (M) in South Pacific 5 
Oct. 26 0. 5. aircraft carrier Hornet (D) in battle 
of Santa Cruz Island, later sunk (new 
Hornet launched Aug. 30, 1943) 
Oct. .. Duchess of Athol (T) ү Atlantic 
Oct. .. Viceroy of India (T) in Atlantic 
Nov. 8 British aircraft carrier Avenger off 
- North Аїгїба.................›.. 507 
Nov. 13 Jap. battleship Hiyel, off Solomons 
Nov. 15 Jap. battleship Kirishima, off Solomons 
Dec. 6 British Ceramic (T) off Azores..... 000 
19. 
Jan. ., U.S. sub Argonaut by Jap. near New 2 
Britain йапа,,.;.,......,...-- 10 
Jan. 30 U.S. cruiser Chicago (Т) in Solomons 
Feb. 3 UE 8. Dorchester erm off Greenland.. 600 
Mar. 15 ress of Canada (T) off Freetown, 0 
Er fest „ 40 
June 8 D battleship Mutsu (E) off Japan 3 
June 13 U.8,C.G. Escanaba (E) in Atlantic. . .10 
Sept, 9 Italian battleship Roma (W) by Axis 
planes 
Sept.11 Conte di Savola bombed by Germany In 
Venice harbor 
Sept. 14 It. Conte Verde scuttled at Shanghal 8 
Oct. 20 Navy tankers(C)off Palm Beach, Fla, us 
Noy. 26 Вг. Rohna bombed off Algeria. 1,01. 
Dec, 26 Ger. Scharnhorst (T) off Norway bY 
British 
4 1 
Mar. 9 0.8.8. Leopold (T) in Atlantic. 0 0 
Apr. 9 U.S. Liberty ship (E) Bari, Italy. 300 
Apr. 20 U.S. Paul Hamilton (T) off Algiers, . 50 
June 19 Jap. aircraft carriers Shokaki, Taiho in 1st 
attle of Philippine Sea by U. 8, sub 
July 17 Two munitions ships (E) Port Gni- 2 
cago, Calif. bue 
Sept. 8 
Oct. 24 125 
Oct. 24 шар) battleship Musashi sunk by U. 8. 
Oct. 25 . bi deen в Fuso,b Yamashiro; cruisers 
Suzuya, 9 акопа, € Спока Mogami, and aircraft 
-carriers oda, Zuiho and Chitose 
SUAM 8. Navy . Jud Bata or а pine Sea 
Nov. 12 German Бар Tirpitz Off Norway 
Nov, 21 Jp UD ongo off China by 
Nov. 24 Swedish Hansa (E) off Gotland . 100 
Nov. 29 Jp ERES г Shinano off Jap. by 
Deo 18 US. 0 ers 8] 18; Monaghan, 
рес, 24 а eS th YN 
Я le enr Mo o 
gan асы р E 75 5 Э 764 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


1945 
Jan. 29 U. S. S. Serpens (E) off Guadal- 196 
Jan. 30 * off 
Danzig with refugees 
Mar. 19- U. S. aireraft carrier 
made port. 832 
Apr 7 Jap, battleship 809 tons) off 
Kyushu Island by U. S. planes. . .3,033 
Apr. 9 German battleship Adme Scheer by 
R.A.F, at Kiel 
Apr. 16 German battleship Luetzow by R.A.F. 
May 11 U.S. aircraft carrier Bunker Hill (D) 373 
July 8 Brazilian cruiser Bala (E) In Atlantic 300 
July 24 Jap. battleship Hyuga, cruiser Tone, and 
aircraft carriers үнд, Kaiyo sunk off 
Kure by U. S. planes 
July 28 Jap. battleships P Maruna, Ise; cruisers 
Aoba, Izumo and Iwate sunk off Kure 
by U. S. planes 
July 31 U.S. cruiser Vadianspolis (T) Philip- 
plne Sea m ERES loss WW II) 880 
Jan. 19 Greek Himera "AD off Athens, 
Apr. 16 French Grandcamp (E) in 
harbor, 
July 17 Ferry Rar 
Nov.25 U. S. freigh 
off Br. Columbia... ... «eee 49 
1948 
Jan. 28 Jap. Joo Maru (M) Okayama, Jap.. 250 
June 11 Danish Kobenhavn (M) in Katte- 
gat Sound. 
Dec, 3 Kiangya (E) 1 
Jan, 27 Taiping; collier 0 off South China 600 
April 25 British Magdalena (G) off Brazil.,.none 
July 26 Ferryboat capsized at Indore, India.. 140 
Sept, 17 Canadian Noronic (B) at Toronto... 119 
1950 
Jan. 12 Br. sub. Truculent (C) Thames 
EStuary.... ;; А 65 
Apr. 20 ‘Communist Chinese Hsinan (C) near 
Manchurla. .. . . . ees sees 70 
June 19 Br. Indian Enterprise (E) Red S 72 
Nov. 15 Yugoslav ferry capsized, Sava R. 94 
1951 
Apr. 16 Br. sub, Affray, Eng. Channel..... 75 
Apr. 20 Esso Greensboro; Esso Suez 20 Gult 
Of Mex äͤ„ê/ . 39 


Major Train Wrecks 
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тыйа Adour (E) 8 Indo- 
тез 5 


June 12 js 
Sept. 1 45 
Sept. 17 ing, 68 
1952 
Jan. 9 Freighter И (S) Pacific. 45 
Jan. 10 PHAR Pe Flying Enterprise (8) 0 ott $ 
Apr. 21 ib) ot Kore; 34 
Apr. 26 0: 8. N Hobson (C) with 
aircraft carrier Wasp In Atlantic. 176 . 
Sept. 9 Ferryboat capsized on Danube R., 
near Belgrade. 90 
Sept, 24 Lm sub. La Sibylle lost off Toulon. 48 
Dec. 22 . E. near Beirut... 16 
Jan. 2 Motorboat cd би Cebu Is.. . „ „, 80 
Jan. 9 South Korean Chang Tyong-Ho 
(F) off Pusan, Korea. 249 
Jan. 25 Empress of Canada (B) at dock, 
J 26 erry. ООО. off Kunsan, Korea. 9118 
an. | 
Jan. 31 Princess Victoria (S) off N. Ireland 133 
Feb. 4 Veo Ds Maru capsized. off Oli 5 
Mar. 7 zen Dilan Solum ( dria., 54 
Apr. 4 dua Dumlupinar (C) with 
n Naboland, Dardanelles. 81 
Apr. 28 AU Colombia sank near Ba- m 
July 17 Ferryboat ардаан Sutic R., near { 
A New Delhi, India... - 0 
Aug. 1 zx 8 '(V) near New Caledonia 120 
Oct. 16 aircratt oara сека (р) in 
о poston harbor, OQ Mae fo me 
1954. 
Jan. 21 Landing craft. e with troopship om + 
png. . 29 
Магі 26 Guadalete (S) in Mediterra 33 
May 26 755 0 carrier penu ni о ) 
. South of emporio RE 07,7308 08 
Sept. 26 "ы Cds nom Maru (S) Tsuga 
Oct. 7 Мешке (97 ott ‘Virginia. 
May 11 35 
June 9 19 
June 16 13. 


in the United States 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety 
(Date, location and number of persons killed) 


l7—Near Philadelphia, Pa,, 60. 
29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 92. 
10—Chatsworth, Ill., 81. 
1880—Aug. 11—Mays Landing, N. J., 40. 
1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 
1896—July 30—Atlantic City, N. J., 60. 
1903—Dec. 2; 
іо sent. 2 ik 

—Sept. 24—New Market, Tenn., 56. 
1906—March 16—Florence, Col., 3 
1906—Oct. 28—Atlantic City, 
1906—Dec. 30—Washington, 
1907—Jan. 2—Volland, Kans., 3 
1907—Jan. 19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 
1907—Feb. 16—New York Cit; an 
1907—March 23—Colton, сай, 2 
1907—July 20—Salem, Mich., 
1907—Sept. 15—Canaan, N. H 34. 
1910—March 1—Wellington, Wash. 


1856—July 
1876—Dec. 
1887—Aug. 


96. 
1910—March 21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 
1911—May 29—Indianola, Neb. Jë бы; 
1911—Aug. 25—Manchester, е „ 29. 
HIR i-pet corpi, Ba 

— —Ligonler. i 
1 12— ontz, L - 


СМ 
115 1 
d, Mo. 
A a de 
лао 12—South Byron, N. 22. 


1919 Dec. 20—Onawa, MAN. 7 
1920—June 9—Schenectady, N. Y. 19. 
1920—July 3—South PROS, Pa., 17. 
1921—Feb. 27—Porter, Ind. 37. 
1921—Dec. 5—Woodmont, Pa., 27, y 
1922—Aug. 5—Sulphur Springs, Mo., 34. 
1922—Dec, 13— Humble, Тех., 22. 
Locke! ett. W 


Dco MIRI d 

е! In 

1925—June E e N. J., 50. 
25—Oet. 27—Victoria, LS 21. 

Tao June 10— Gray, [E 6, 

amori. 5—Waco, Со! MEA 30. 

6—Dec. 23—Rockm: 19. 
10 19—Вашив, Moni, d. 


440 en Falte es ao: N. ¥., 31, 
1940—July 31- Cuyahoga Fall 15, Ohio, 45. 


| Bluff, Tenn. 36, 
TAL Aug. d. Near Stockton, Ga., i E 
944—Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. a 
1941— Deo. 31--Bagley, Utah; 50. 
1945—June 15—Miiton, Pa., 19. 
Aug. 9—Michigan, N. Dak., 34. 
18 April CR ету, "s 0 


1941 Peb. mei) Ns at 
WES las 14. 


1950— 
1930 Sepi. Toshio 3 
1990—Nov. 22—Bichma d 
йз pA 
1951 — Nov. Bw, jo, іт. 


Dodson, “Ale: TAT; 


1951—Nov. 
1953—Marc n ir Connenut, Омо, 21. 
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United States—Presidents and Their Wives 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR WIVES 


George Washington 

George Washington, first president, was born 
Friday, Feb. 22, 1732 (actually Feb. 11, O. S.), the 
son of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, at 
Wakefleld on Pope's creek, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
Col. John Washington, George's great-grandfather, 
came from Northamptonshire in 1657 or 1658; in 
1665 he and an associate named Spencer bought 
5,000 acres on the Potomac. In England the Wash- 
ingtons had prospered in the wool trade and lived 
in a small Tudor manor house at Sulgrave from 
1539 to 1610, when they suffered reverses. It was 
restored in 1914. George’s father took the north 
2,500 acres near Hunting creek in 1735 and bullt 
& house in which George lived from 3 to 6 years of 
age; when 6 the family moved to Ferry farm, near 
Fredericksburg. His father died in 1743 when he 
was 11. He studied mathematics and surveying and 
when 16 went to live with his half-brother Law- 
rence, who had inherited the Potomac farm and 
built Mount Vernon, the original house having 
burned. George surveyed the lands of William 
Fairfax on the Shenandoah, keeping a diary. He 
&ccompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 
contracted smallpox and was deeply scarred. Law- 

rence died in 1752 and George acquired his property 
by inheritance and purchase and added the 2,500 
acres held by the Spencers. He valued land and 
when he died owned 70,000 acres in Virginia and 
40,000 acres on the Great Kanawa and environs. 

Washington's military service began in 1753 
when Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia made him lieut. 
colonel of militia. He clashed with the French and 
had to surrender Fort Necessity, July 3, 1754. 
He was an aide to Braddock and helped organize 
the retreat after the fatal ambuscade of July 9, 
1755. He helped take Fort DuQuesne from the 
French in 1758. 

After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, 
1759, Washington lived at Mount Vernon, bred 
horses and cattle, raised fruit and practiced crop 
rotation. In 1773 he enlarged the house. During 
the stamp act agitation, 1765. he supported the pro- 
testing Virginians. Although not at first for in- 
dependence, he stood out against British exactions 
and took charge of the Virginia troops before war 
broke out. He was made commander-in-chief by 
the Continental Congress June 15, 1775 and took 

- command at Cambridge July 3. 

The successful issue of a war filled with hard- 
ships was largely due to his leadership. He was 
resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, and the one 
strong, dependable force for unity. He favored a 
federal government and became chairman of the 
Constitutional convention of 1787. He helped get 
the Constitution ratified and was unanimously 
elected president and inaugurated, April 30, 1789, 
on the balcony of New York's Federal hall at 
Broad and Wall Sts., now marked by his statue. 
In New York his mansion, near Franklin Sq., was 
the scene of formal dinners and levees. His pew 
in St. Paul's chapel is preserved. 

His birthplace, Wakefield, was burned in 1780. 
On Feb. 22, 1932, a new Wakefield, built by dona- 
tions, was dedicated as the George Washington 
Birthplace Monument, administered by the Na- 
tional Parks Service. The older Washingtons are 
buried there. It is 34 miles from Fredericksburg, 
Va., on State road 3, and five miles from Stratford 
Hall, birthplace of Robert E. Lee. 

Although a Federalist, Washington made Thomas 
Jefferson secretary of state (resigned 1793). He 
was reelected 1792, but refused to consider a third 
term and retired to Mount Vernon, 1797. He 
suffered acute laryngitis after a ride in snow and 
rain around his estate, was bled profusely, and 
died Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67. He was mourned 
here and abroad as one of the great men of his 
time. He was buried in а vault at Mount Vernon. 

See article on Mount Vernon.) He willed Mount 

ernon to his nephew, Bushrod Washington (1762- 
1829), associate justice, U. S. Supreme Court. 

References: George Washington, 5 vols., by 
Douglas Southall Freeman; George Washington, 3 
vols. by Rupert Hughes; Virginia (American 

ides Series). 


pos MARTHA, WASHINGTON 


wealthy planter, 
"White House 


ton, hurrying to Willlamsburg, was invited by the 
owner of Poplar Grove to meet ‘‘the prettiest and 
richest widow in Virginia." She was plump, small, 
had dark hair and hazel eyes. Washington fell, and 
on his return from taking Fort DuQuesne they were 
married, Jan. 6, 1759. Martha had two children 
living, two having died in infancy. Her daughter 
Martha died at 17. Нег son, Col. John Parke 
Custis, bought the 1,100 acres of Arlington in 
1778, but died 1781, from wounds received at York- 
town. Washington adopted John's son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, who inherited Arlington 
and built the present house; his daughter Mary 
married Robert E. Lee there in 1831. Martha Wash- 
ington managed her husband's plantations in his 
absence and in winter visited him at Valley Forge, 
Newburgh and other camps. She presided grace- 
fully at official levees as Lady Washington. She 
died in 1802 and was buried at Mount Vernon. 


Reference: Some American Ladies, by Meade 
Minnegerode. 
John Adams 
John Adams, 2nd president, Federalist, was 


born in Braintree (Quincy), Mass., Oct. 30, 1735 
(Oct. 19, O. S.), the son of John Adams, a farmer 
and Susanna Boylston of Brookline, He was & 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came from 
England in 1636. He was graduated from Har- 
vard, 1755, taught school, studied law. In 1765 
he argued against taxation without represen- 
tation before the royal governor. In 1770 he 
defended the British soldiers who fired on civilians 


the “Boston Massacre." He took part in 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and 
the Continental Congress, seconded the inde- 


pendence resolution presented by Richard Henry 
Lee and with his cousin, Samuel Adams, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a commis- 
sioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the United States 
by The Hague, 1782; was first American minister 
to England, 1785-1788, and elected vice president 
with Washington, 1788 and 1792. 

In 1796 Adams was chosen president by the elec- 
tors, 71 to 68 so that opponents called him ''presi- 
dent by 3 votes." The candidate with the second 
highest number of votes became vice president; this 
was Thomas Jefferson, his opponent. Intense an- 
tagonism to America by France caused agitation 
for war, led by Alexander Hamilton. Adams, break- 
ing with Hamilton, opposed war but put the Navy 
on a fighting basis. The U.S.S. Constitution, the 
United States, both 44 guns, and the Constellation, 
36 guns, and armed merchantmen bagged 84 
French ships in an undeclared war. To fight alien 
influence and muzzle criticism Adams supported the 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1800, which led to his 
defeat for reelection. He died July 4, 1826, on the 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in the First 
Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass. 

References: The Adams Family, by James Trus- 
low Adams; John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. 

ABIGAIL ADAMS 

Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams was born at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744 (Nov. 12, O. S), 
daughter of a Congregational minister and descend- 
ant of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge, Mass. She died at Quincy, Oct. 28, 
1818. She had a daughter and three sons, one 
of whom, John Quincy Adams, became the sixth 
president. Often separated from John Adams during 
the Revolution, she joined him in París in 1784, 
and from 1785 to 1788 endured social slights at the 
court of St. James's, where Adams was our first 
minister. When New York was the seat of Wash- 
ington's administration she lived. at Richmond 
Hill a manor house located where Charlton 
crosses Varick St. She was known for her sharp 
criticism of Adams' opponents. 

References: Abigail Adams, by Janet Whitney; 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801, ed. by 
Stewart Mitchell. 


; Thomas Jefferson 

Thomas Jefferson, 3rd president, was born April 
13, 1743 (Apr. 2, O. S.) at Shadwell, Va., the son 
of Peter Jefferson, a civil engineer of Welsh descent 
who raised tobacco, and Jane Randolph. Jefferson 
was an agrarian, an expansionist; because he 
opposed the Federalists and centralization he was 
called a Republican, now synonymous with Demo- 
crat. His father died when he was 14, leaving him 
2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefferson was graduated 
from College of William and Mary at 20; read 
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classics in Greek and Latin; studied law with 
George Wythe in Williamsburg; played the violin 
and rode horses, In 1769 he was elected to the 
House of Burgesses. In 1770 Shadwell burned and 
he began Monticello, near Charlottesville. In 1772 
he married Martha Wayles Skelton. He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Committee of Correspondence 
and-the Continental Congress and denied Britain's 
right to tax. Named a member of the committee 
to draw up a Declaration of Independence, he 
wrote the basic draft, 1776. He was & member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates, 1776-79, elected 
governor to succeed Patrick Henry, 1779, re-elected 
1780, resigned, June 1781, amid charges of in- 
effectual military preparation. During his term 
he wrote the statute on religious freedom. In the 
Continental Congress, 1783, he drew up an ordi- 
nance for the Northwest Territory, forbidding 
slavery after 1800; its terms were put into the 
Ordinance of 1787. He was sent to Paris with Ben- 
jamin Franklin and John Adams to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, 1784; made minister to 
France, 1785, he made treaties with France and 
Prussia, studied architecture, gardening and the 
French Revolution, whose leaders consulted him. 

Washington appointed him secretary of state, 
1789. Jefferson's strong faith in the consent of the 
governed, as opposed to executive control favored 
by Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, often led 
to conflict; Dec. 31, 1793, he resigned. He was the 
Republican candidate for president in 1796; beaten 
by Jobn Adams, he became vice president. He 
opposed Adams’ alſen and sedition laws with the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, reiterating the 
basic rights of states. In 1800 Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received equal votes for president, so the 
House of Representatives voted Jefferson in, with 
the help of Hamilton, who preferred Jefferson to 
Burr. Adams did not wait to see Jefferson in- 
augurated, but when Jefferson was re-elected in 
1804, even Adams voted for him. Jefferson cancelled 
levees and titles and ignored diplomatic precedence. 
He turned Federalists out of office. He opposed a 
strong navy. By fighting those who feared to give 
power to the people he made democracy work. He 
considered John Marshall’s Supreme Court re- 
actionary. Big. events of his administration were 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. He established the University of 
Virginia and designed its buildings. After the 
Library of Congress was burned by the British he 
Sold Congress 13,000 vols. for $23,950. He was 
6 ft. 2, temperate in debate, practically a Uni- 
tarian in religion, though not a church member. 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John 
Adams and was buried at Monticello, which, after 
various vicissitudes, passed to the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation in 1923. 

References: Jefferson the Virginian and Jefferson 
and the Rights of Man, by Dumas Malone. Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, by Claude G, Bowers. 


MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Mrs. Martha Wayles Jefferson, daughter of John 
Wayles, was 23 and*the widow of Bathurst Skelton 
when she married Jefferson Jan. 1, 1772. She bore 
Jefferson six children at Monticello, two of whom 
lived to maturity. Martha, 1772-1836, married 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.; Mary (Marie) 1778- 
1804, married her cousin, J. W. Eppes. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son's father's large farm and slaves became part 
of the estate. She died Sept. 6, 1782. 


James Madison 

James Madison, 4th President, Republican, was 
born Mar, 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, O. S.) at Port Conway, 
King George Co., Va., the eldest of 12 children of 
James Madison and Eleanor Rose Conway. His 
great-grandfather, James Taylor (1674-1729), was 
also the great-grandfather of Zachary Taylor. 
Madison was graduated from Princeton, 1771, 
studied theology, 1772, sat in the Virginia Consti- 
tutional convention, 1716, where his resolution on 
religious freedom was voted down; was a member 
of the Continental Congress and of the Annapolis 
convention, 1786, where he and Hamilton proposed 
the Constitutional convention. He was chief re- 
corder at that convention in 1787, and supported 
ratification in the Federalist papers, written with 
Hamilton and Jay. In 1785 he carried Jefferson’s 
statute on religious liberty through the Virginia 
assembly, He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1789, helped adopt the Bill of Rights 
and fought John Adams’ alien and sedition laws. 
He favored agrarian policies with Jefferson and 
in 1801 became Jefferson’s secretary of state. In 
1803, when the Louisiana Purchase was consum- 
mated, he insisted on free navigation of the Miss- 


issippi, which he had already urged on Jay in 1780. 
Elected president in 1808, m was a ''strict 
constructionist,” opposed to the free interpretation 
of the Constitution by the Federalists; he vetoed 
federal funds for state improvements, but changed. 
in his second term; Madison inherited the don: 
flict with Britain over its orders in council and 
impressment of American seamen, which had led 
to Jefferson’s embargo act and injured American 
commerce. He was reelected in 1812 by the votes: 
of the agrarian South and recently admitted” 
western states. Caught between British and French 
maritime restrictions, Madison drifted into war, 
declared June 18, 1812, unaware that Britain had 
cancelled the orders two days before. While the 
war was inconclusive, it opened the way to peace- 
ful negotiations. Madison successfully advocated a 
tariff to protect industry, a national system of 
roads and canals and a strong military organiza- 
tion. He retired in 1817 to his estate at Montpellier 
(now Montpelier), Va., built 1760, with a portico 
suggested by Jefferson. There he edited his famous 
papers on the Constitutional Convention. He be- 
came rector of the Univ. of Virginia, 1826. He died 
June 28, 1836, and was buried near his home. 
References: Dictionary of American Biography, 
The Making of the Constitution, dy Charles 


Warren DOLLY MADISON 

Mrs. Dolly Payne Madison, first social leader іп 
the White House, was born May 12, 1768, in North 
Carolina, the daughter of John Payne, a Virginia 
Quaker, who later freed his slaves. She grew up in 
Hanover County, Va. Her first husband, John Todd, 
died in 1793. She married Madison Sept. 15, 1794 
and when he became secretary of state in 1801. — 
became hostess for Jefferson in the White House 
She presided at the first inaugural ball in 1809, 
She is supposed to have rescued Gilbert Stuart's 
portrait of Washington from the White House 
when the British came Aug. 24, 1814, but the 
actual deed is ascribed to others who turned the 
portrait over to her. She helped edit Madison's 
highly important records of the Constitutional 
Convention. From 1817 to 1837 she lived at Mont- 
pelier, Orange Co., Va. (now Montpelier, privately 
owned). She returned to Washington as a welcome, 
but impecunious, social leader, in 1837. Congress 
bought her husband's records in 1837 for $30,000, 
and other papers in 1848, for $25,000. She took 
part in the dedication of the Washington monu- 
ment and sent the first personal message over 
S. F. B. Morse's telegraph wire, She was respected 
for her tact and intelligence by presidents from 
Washington to Polk. In old age she suffered from 
the wastefulness of a son, She died July 12, 1849, 
aged 81, and is buried beside Madison near Mont- 
elier, 
- Rejerences: Dolly Madison, Her Life and Times, 
by Katharine Anthony; Some American Ladies. 0и 
Meade Minnegerode 


James Monroe 

James Monroe, 5th President, Republican, was 
born April 28, 1758, in Westmoreland Co., Va., the 
son of Spence Monroe and Eliza Jones, who were 
of Scottish and Welsh descent, respectively. He 
attended the College of William and Mary, fought 
in the 3rd Virginia regiment at White Plains, 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was wounded at 
Trenton, He studied law with Thomas Jefferson, 
1180, was a member of the Virginia house of dele- 
gates and of Congress, 1783-86. His law office in 
Fredericksburg, is now the James Monroe Me- 
morial Foundation. He opposed ratification of 
the Constitution by Virginia, 1788; was U, 8. 
Senator, 1790; minister to France, 1194-96; 
four times governor of Virginia, 1799-1802, and 
1811. Jefferson sent him to France as minister, 
1803, to join R. R. Livingston in buying the 
isle of New Orleans from France and East and 


"West Florida from Spain. Exceeding instructions, 


he signed a treaty for all of Louisiana, (Navigation 
of the Mississippi was one of his demands as early 
as 1783.) He was also sent to Madrid, 1804, and 
London, 1805, to settle disputes, with few results. 
He ran against Madison for president in 1808. 
He was chosen member of the Virginia Assembly. * 
1810-1811; secretary of state under Madison, 1811- 
1817; also secretary of war Sept.“ 1814-Mar., 1815. 
In 1816 Monroe was elected president; in 1820 / 
reelected with all but one vote, this being cast 100 
John Quincy Adams so that only Washingt 
might have unanimous election. Monroe's n | 
istration became the Era of Good Feeling. He ob. 
tained the Floridas from Spain and suppressed 
Seminoles; settled boundaries with Canada an 
éliminated border forts; supported the anti-slavery ; 
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position that led to the Missouri Compromise. (In 
1801 he had proposed settling Negro slaves in 
Africa. Monrovia, Liberia, was named for him.) 
In July, 1823, the U. S. served notice on Russia 
that it would oppose any Russian colony on this 
continent, after Russia had prohibited fishing on 
the northwest coasts. On Dec. 2, 1823, Monroe an- 
noupced the Doctrine, that the U. S. would consider 
its safety endangered if European powers had au- 
thority on this hemisphere or attempted coloniza- 
tion, First half had been suggested by George 
Canning, British foreign minister, to curb Spain; 
U. S., rejecting proposal for joint declaration, is- 
sued it also as warning to Russia. Monroe owned 
Ash Lawn, 5 mi. from Charlottesville, Va., 1799- 
1825; inherited Oak Hill, Loudon Co., Va., from 
his uncle Jos. Jones, 1806. The mansion, replacing 
Jones' cottage, was designed by Jefferson and exe- 
cuted by Jas. Hoban, White House architect. He 
: moved to New York, 1830, to be with his daughters, 
and died there July 4, 1831, and was buried in 
Marble cemetery. In 1858 his remains were removed 
to Richmond. 
Reference: James Monroe, by William Penn 


Cresson, uns. JAMES MONROE 

Mrs. Elizabeth Monroe was born in New York, 
1768, the daughter of Lawrence Kortright, former- 
ly British army officer. She married Monroe in 
1786. They had two daughters, who married and 
lived in New York. She died 1830 at Oak Hill. 


John Quiney Adams 

John Quincy Adams, 6th president, independent 
Federalist, was born July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(Quincy), Mass., the son of John and Abigail 
Adams. He was educated in Paris, Leyden, and 
Harvard, graduating in 1787, He served as Amer- 
ican minister in the Netherlands, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and London and helped draft the peace 
treaty of 1814. He had served as senator from 
1803 to 1808 and his support of the Republican ad- 
ministration alienated the Federalists. President 
Monroe made him secretary of state, 1817, and he 
negotiated the cession of the Floridas from Spain, 
supported exclusion of slavery in the Missouri 
Compromise, and laid the base for the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he, as much as Monroe, was 
the creator. In 1824 he was elected president by 
the House when Henry Clay threw his 37 votes to 
Adams, who had 84 against Andrew Jackson’s 99. 
His expansion of executive powers was strongly 
opposed and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. 
In 1831 he was sent to Congress as representative 
and served eight terms with distinction and inde- 
pendence, He fought slavery, opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the war with Mexico; was re- 
sponsible for the Smithsoniam Institution. He had 
‘a stroke in the House and died in the Speaker’s 
room, Feb. 23, 1848. ; 

Reference: John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy, by Samuel Flagg 


Bemis. uns. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
Mrs. Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams was born 
in London, Feb. 12, 1775, the daughter of Joshua 
Johnson, a Marylander who acted as American 
fiscal agent there. She married Adams July 26, 
1797. Of their four children, George Washington 
Е Adams, John ©. Adams, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams and Louisa Catherine Adams, Charles Fran- 
cis became Free Soil candidate for vice president in 
1848, member of Congress, minister to England 
during the Civil War and president of the Geneva 
Board of Arbitration. He was father of Charles 
Francis Adams, Henry Adams and Brooks Adams. 


: 
| 
и 
| Andrew Jackson 
| Andrew Jackson, "th president, originally Jef- 
fersonian-Republican, later first Democrat, was 
| born in the Waxhaws district, New Lancaster Co., 
S. C., Mar. 15, 1767,;the posthumous son of An- 
drew Jackson, who came from County Antrim, Ire- 
land, with his wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, and two 
| 'sons, m 1765. At 13 he joined the militia in the 
\ Revolution and when captured a British officer 
Struck Andrew with his sword when the boy re- 
- fused to shine his boots. He read law in Salisbury, 
D „ moved to ville, Tenn., speculated in 
1 cotton at the Hermitage, 
ally a log house. In 1796 he helped draft the 
lon of Tennessee and for one year occu- 
one seat in the national House. He was 
Senate in 1797, and again in 1823. He de. 
се е Creek Indians at Horseshoe Bend, 
the British out of e Wilh 6006 back- 
L 3 п ‹ 81 а. 6 a 
fighters he defeated Packenham’s 12,000 Brit- 


d, 
‘Const 
-pied 


ish troops at Chalmette, outside New Orleans, Jan. 
8, 1815, losing only seven to the British loss of 
2,000. In 1818 he fought so recklessly against the 
Seminoles in Florida that he endangered foreign 
relations. In 1824 he ran for president against John 
Quincy Adams and was voted down by the House, 
though he had the most votes; in 1828 he carried 
everything, the West rising to support Old Hick- 
огу” and a liberal land policy. He was a noisy de- 
bater and duellist and introduced rotation in office 
or ''spoils system.“ He was suspicious of privilege; 
ruined the Bank of the United States by depositing 
federal funds with state banks. Though ''Let the 
people rule“ was his slogan, he at times supported 


strict constructionist policies against the expan 
sionist West. He killed the Congressional caucus 
for nominating presidential candidates and sub- 
stituted the national convention, 1832, when he 


was reelected, with Martin Van Buren vice presi- 


dent, When South Carolina refused to collect 
imports under his protective tariff he ordered 
army and naval forces to Charleston, At the 


Jefferson Day dinner, 1830, he retorted to Cal- 
houn’s defense of liberty over the Union with 
“Our Federal Union; it must be preserved." He 
recognized the Republic of Texas, 1836. His party 
took the name of Democrat. He died at the 
Hermitage, June 8, 1845, and is buried there. 

References; Encyclopedia Americana; Andrew 
Jackson, the Border Captain, and the Portrait of 
@ President, by Marquis James, 2 vols. 


MRS, ANDREW JACKSON 

Mrs, Rachel Jackson was the daughter of Col 
John Donelson, a surveyor at Nashville, and first 
married Capt. Lewis Robards. Under the impres- 
sion that Robards had obtained a divorce she 
married Jackson in Natchez in 1791. Robards did 
not get a divorce until 1793, when the Jacksons 
were remarried, but the ordeal affected her spirits. 
She died in 1828 after Jackson's election and 
never lived in the White House. Jackson adopted 
her sister's son, naming him Andrew Jackson, JT. 
White House hostesses were his wife's niece, Mrs. 
Emily Donelson, and the adopted son's wife, Mrs. 
Sarah York Jackson, а Philadelphia Quaker. 

Reference: General Jackson's Lady, by Mary 
French Caldwell. 


Martin Van Buren 

Martin Van Buren, 8th president, Democrat, was 
born Dec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N. Y., the son 
of Abraham Van Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary 
Hoes. He was surrogate of Columbia county, NeW 
York, state senator and attorney general and @ 
law partner of Benj. F. Butler in Albany. He was 

. S. senator 1821, re-elected, 1827, elected gov- 
ernor of New York, 1828. He helped swing eastern 
support to Andrew Jackson in 1828 and was his 
Secretary of state, 1829-31. In 1832 he was elected 
vice president. He was a consummate politician, 
known as “‘the little magician,’’ and influenced 
Jackson's policies. In 1836 he defeated William 
Henry Harrison for president by 170 to 72 electoral 
yotes. He inaugurated the independent treasury 
system, and was the first advocate of mutual in- 
surance of deposits by banks. He advocated tariff 
for revenue only and opposed internal improve- 
ments at national expense. His refusal to spend 
land revenues led to his defeat by Harrison in 1840. 
He lost the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polk 
because he opposed annexation of Texas. In 1848 he 
ran for president on the Free Soil ticket and lost. 
Thus he ran three times. He died July 24, 1862 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


MRS. MARTIN VAN BUREN 

Mrs. Hannah Hoes Van Buren, born 1783, was a 
relative of Van Buren's mother and his classmate in 
School. She married in 1807, díed 1819. Their son 
Abraham, 1807-1873, a West Pointer, was secretary 
to the President, an officer in the Mexican war 
and a New York resident. His wife, Angelica 
Singleton, cousin of Dolly Madison, was White 
House hostess during Van Buren's term. Another 
son, John Van Buren (1810-1866), was elected at- 
torney general of New York, 1845. 


William Henry Harrison 

William Henry Harrison, 9th president, Whig, 
who served only 31 days, was born in Berkeley, 
Charles City Co., Va., Feb. 9, 1773, the third son 
of Benjamin 9 Бөр, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. luca at Hampden Sydney 
college, he later studied medicine under Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush. Commissioned by Washington, he 
fought under Gen. Anthony Wayne at Fallen Tim- 
bers, 1794, He was secretary of Northwest Terr., 


we 
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1798; its delegate in Congress, 1799; first governor 
of Indiana Terr., and supt. of Indian affairs. With 
900 men he routed Tecumseh’s Indians at Tippe- 
canoe, Noy. 6, 1811. A major general, he defeated 
British and Indians at Battle of the Thames, Oct. 
15, 1813. He served Ohio in Congress, 1816; as 
senator, 1824; was minister to Colombia. In 1840, 
when 68, he was elected president with John 
Tyler, 294 to 60, on a log cabin and hard cider” 
slogan. He caught pneumonia during the inaugura- 
tion and died April 4, 1841. He was buried in 
North Bend, O. 

Reference: Old Tippecanoe, by Freeman Cleaves. 


MRS. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 

Mrs. Anna Symmes Harrison, daughter of Col. 
John Cleves Symmes, chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court and Revolutionary veteran, 
was born in Morristown, N. J., 1775 and died 
1864. She did not leave her North Bend, O., home 
for Washington and Mrs. Jane Findlay Harríson, 
wife of her son, Col. W. H. Harrison, Jr., stayed in 
the White House during Harrison's illness. Another 
son, John Scott Harrison, 1804-1878, was member 
of Congress and father of Benjamin Harrison, 23rd 


president. 
John Tyler 


John Tyler, 10th president, independent Whig, 
was born Mar. 29, 1790, in Greenway, Charles City 
Co. Va., son of John Tyler and Mary Armistead. 
His father was governor of Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler 
was graduated from William and Mary, 1807; mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 1811; in Congress, 
1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
of Virginia, 1825-26; U. S. senator, 1827-36. In 
1836 he was defeated for vice president on a 
states’ rights Whig ticket. In 1840 he was elected 
vice president on a Whig ticket with Harrison and 
succeeded him. He favored pre-emption, allowing 
settlers to get government land; rejected a new 
bank bill and thus alienated Whig supporters ex- 
cept Daniel Webster, his secretary of state; re- 
fused to honor the spoils system. He signed the 
resolution annexing Texas, Mar. 1, 1845. He ac- 
Cepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before 
election. He condemned South Carolina's nullifi- 
cation and secession and as Virginia's commis- 
sioner to Buchanan tried to keep Fort Sumter 
neutralized. He was president of the peace con- 
gress called in Washington by Virginia, 1861. 
After its failure he supported secession, sat in 
the provisional Confederate congress, became a 
member of the Confederate House, but died, Jan. 
18, 1862, before it met. He is buried in Richmond. 

References: John Tyler, Champion of the Old 
South, by Oliver Perry Chitwood; the Times of the 
Tylers, by L. G. Tyler. 

MARRIAGES OF JOHN TYLER 

When 23 John Tyler married Letitia Christian of 
Cedar Grove, Va., born 1790, daughter of a planter. 
She was an invalid and died in the White House, 
1842. She was an Episcopalian. Of her children 
Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, married Priscilla Cooper, 
daughter of a ttagedian; presided in the White 
House. On June 28, 1844, in New York, Tyler mar- 
ried Julia Gardiner, born 1820, daughter of David 
Gardiner of Gardiner's Island, М. Y., а Catholic. 
She died in 1889. Her son Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
became president of William and Mary, 1888; died 
1935. Another, David Gardiner Tyler, judge, mem- 
ber of Congress and Confederate veteran, died 
1927. A third son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died 
1927 at Richmond, aged 70. 


James Knox Polk 

James Knox Polk, 11th president, Democrat, 
was born in Mecklenburg Co., N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, 
the son of Samuel Polk, farmer and surveyor of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and Jane Knox. He went to 
Maury Co., Tenn., 1806; was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina, 1818; member of 
the Tenn. state legislature, 1823-25, known as 
Napoleon of the Stump.“ He served in Congress 
1825-39 and as speaker 1835-39. He supported 
Jackson and Van Buren, but was always expan- 
sionist, He was governor of Tennessee, 1839-41, 
being defeated 1841, '43. In 1844, when both Clay 
and Van Buren announced opposition to annexing 
‘Texas, the Democrats made Polk the first dark 
horse nominee because he demanded control of 
all Oregon and annexation of Texas. He won 170 
to 105. James Buchanan was his secretary of 
state. He re-established the independent treasury 
system originated by Van Buren. His expansionist 
Policy was opposed by Clay, Webster, Calhoun; he 
sent Zachary Taylor and an army to the Mexican 
border and when Mexicans attacked declared war 
existed, Abraham Lincoln, a Whig in Congress, 


opposed his war policy. Polk approved the acquisi- 
tion of California, Utah and New Mexico (522,568 
square miles) as part of America's manifest 
destiny," but opposed retaining Mexico by force. 
He compromised on the Oregon boundary (54-40 
or fight!") by accepting the 49th parallel and 
giving Vancouver to the British. The Wilmot Pro- 
viso, outlawing slavery in new states, was de- 
bated in his term. Polk died in Nashville; June 15, 
1849, and is buried on the capitol grounds there. 

References: James K. Polk, by Eugene I, McCor- 
mac; The Year of Decision, by Bernard de Voto. 

MRS. JAMES K. POLK 

Mrs. Sarah Childress Polk was born in 1803 and 
married Polk Jan. 1, 1824. Her father was & 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated by the Moravians. The Polks were Meth- 
odists and Mrs. Polk prohibited liquor and dancing 
in the White House. They had no children, 


Zachary Taylor 

Zachary Taylor, 12th president, Whig, who 
served only 16 months, was born Nov. 24, 1784, in 
Orange Co., Va., the son of Richard Taylor, later 
collector of the port of Louisville. His grandfather 
and James Madison's paternal grandmother were 
brother and sister. Taylor enlisted 1806; was com- 
missioned lieutenant by Jefferson, 1808; fought in 
the War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, 1832, and 
the Seminole war, 1837. He became known as Old 
Rough and Ready. He settled on a plantation near 
Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him to the 
Rio Grande; when the Mexicans attacked him, 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, May 8 and 9, 
1846; occupied Monterey. Polk made him major 
general but gave many of his troops to Gen. Win- 
field Scott at Vera Cruz. Taylor, with 5,000 men, 
defeated Santa Anná's 20,000 at Buena Vista, Feb. 
22, 1847. He defeated Scott at the Whig conven- 
tion, 1849; was elected president over Martin Van 
Buren (Free Soil) with lard Fillmore vice pres. 
He resumed the spoils system and though once a 
slave-holder worked to have California admitted as 
& free state. He died of typhus July 9, 1850, and 
was buried near Louisville. 

References: Zachary Taylor, by Holman Hamil- 
ton; Old Rough and Ready, by Silas Bent McKinley 
and Silas Bent. 

MRS. ZACHARY TAYLOR 

Mrs. Margaret Smith Taylor was born in 1788, 
the daughter of Walter Smith, Maryland planter. 
She married Taylor, 1810, died 1852. Of their 
daughters Elizabeth, Mrs. W. W. S. Bliss, was 
hostess of the White House; Ann married Dr. Rob- 
ert Wood, ass’t surgeon general, U. S. A.; Sarah 
Knox married Jefferson Davis, 1835, and died three 
months later. A son, Richard, 1826-79, served un- 
der Stonewall Jackson and became a Confederate 
general. He died in New York. 


Millard Fillmore 

Millard Fillmore, 13th president, Whig, was born 
Jan. 7, 1800, in a log cabin on a farm in Cayuga 
Co., М. Y., cleared in 1795 by his father, Nathaniel. 
He was apprenticed to a fuller and dyer; bought 
his freedom for $30 to study and became a teacher 
and postmaster in Buffalo, N. Y. He was coun- 
sellor of the state supreme court, 1829; in the state 
assembly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 
1837-43. He opposed the entrance of Texas as slave 
territory and voted for a protective tariff. He sup- 
ported the appropriation of $30,000 for Morse's tele- 
graph. In 1844 he was defeated for goyernor of New 
York. In 1848 he was elected vice-president and suc- 
ceeded as president July 10, 1850. Daniel Webster 
was secretary of state until he died, 1852; then Ed- 
ward Everett. Fillmore favored the compromise of 
1850 and signed the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies 
pleased neither expansionists nor slave-holders 
and he was not renominated. In 1856 he was 
nominated by the American (Know-Nothing) party 
and accepted by the Whigs, but defeated by 


-Buchanan. He was chancellor of the University of 


Buffalo. He died in Buffalo, Mar. 8, 1874. 
Reference: Dictionary of American Biography, 
FILLMORE’S TWO MARRIAGES 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, 1798-1853, was Abigail 
Powers the daughter of Lemuel Powers, a Baptist 
clergyman of Stillwater, N. Y., and taught school 
in Cayuga Co. Owing to her poor health her daugh- 
ter, Mary Abigail (1832-54) was the White House 


hostess, Their other child was Millard Powers = 


Fillmore (1828-89). The second Mrs. Fillmore was 
Mrs. Caroline Carmichael McIntosh, born in 
Morristown, N. J., and widow of an Albany mer- 
chant. They had no children, 8 
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Franklin Pierce 
Franklin Pierce, 14th president, Democrat, was 
born in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804, the son of 
Benjamin Pierce, veteran of the Revolution and 
governor of New Hampshire, 1827. He attended 
Exeter and was graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. 
А lawyer, he served in the New Hampshire House, 
1829-32; in Congress, supporting Jackson, 1833; 
U. S. Senator, 1837-42, He enlisted in the Mexican 
war, became brigadier general of volunteers and 
was wounded at Contreras. In 1852 Pierce was 
mominated on the 49th ballot over Cass, Douglas 
and Buchanan, defeating Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Whig. Though against slavery, Pierce was influ- 
enced by southern pro-slavery men (Jefferson 
Davis was his secy. of war) but he ignored the 
Ostend Manifesto that the U. S. either buy or take 
Cuba. He approved the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
leaving slavery to popular vote (‘‘squatter sover- 
eignty ) 1854, and named a pro-slavery governor 
‚ of Kansas. He signed a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada and approved the Gadsden Purchase from 
Mexico, 1853. He supported Commodore Matthew 
Perry's opening of Japan, 1854. Pierce died at 
Concord, N.H., Oct. 8, 1869. 
References; Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
the Granite Hills, by Roy Franklin Nichols; Dic- 
. -tionary of American Biography. 
MRS. FRANKLIN PIERCE 
Mrs. Jane Means Appleton Pierce was born at 
Hampton, N. H., 1806, daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
A, Appleton, president of Bowdoin. The Pierces 
had three.children; one died in infancy, one at 4 
and one was killed in а railroad accident at 11. 
Mrs. Pierce died 1863. 


James Buchanan 

James Buchanan, 15th president, Federalist, later 
Democrat, was born of Scottish descent near 
Mercersburg, Pa., Apr. 23, 1791. He was a volun- 
. teer in the war of 1812; graduated from Dickinson, 
1809; was in the Pennsylvania legislature, 1814-16; 
Congress, 1820-31; minister to Russia, appointed 
by Jackson; Senator, 1834-45; secretary of state 
under Polk, 1845-49, favoring the Mexican war 
z and Texas annexation; minister to England, 1853. 
i Signed the Ostend Manifesto favoring taking Cuba, 
1854. Nominated by Democrats over Pierce and 
Stephen A. Douglas and elected 1856 over John 
S. Fremont (Republican) and Millard. Fillmore 
Е (American-Know-Nothing and Whig tickets). The 
Dred Scott case, a victory for slavery, was decided 
when he took office. He favored Kansas as a pro- 
slavery state and endorsed the pro-slavery Lecomp- 
ton Constitution. This lost him support of Douglas. 
| The panic of 1857 hit the industrial North, spared 
| the agricultural South. The Republicans now 
opened their fight against a nation half slave 
and half free“ Douglas was challenged for the 
senate by Abraham Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, 1858. John Brown seized Harper's Ferry 
Oct. 16, 1859; was быры and hanged by U, S. 
Army. Buchanan's position was that no state had 
the right to secede from the Union, but that the 
Union had no power to coerce it. He died at Wheat- 
land, near Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868, aged 77. 
Buchanan was a bachelor. The mistress of the 
White House was his sister Jane's daughter, Har- 
riet Lane, of Mercersburg. Her parents died when 

she was a child. She was an Episcopalian. 

` Reference: Encylopedia Americana. 


— Abraham Lincoln 

Abraham Lincoln, 16th president, Republican, 
was born Feb. 12, 1809, in à log cabin on a farm 
then in Hardin Co., Ky., now in Larue. He was 
the son of Thomas Lincoln (1778-1851), a descend- 
ant Samuel Lincoln, who came with his wife 
M а from Hingham, England, 1635, settled at 
Salem and Hingham, Mass; and had 11 children. 
Thomas, a carpenter, married Nancy Hanks, June 
12, 1806. She was the natural daughter of Lucy 
Hanks, whose ancestor, Thomas Hanks, came from 
"England to Virginia, 1644. Abe had a sister, Sarah, 
2 years older, died 1821, and à brother, Thomas, 
еб in infancy. 


incolns moved to Spencer Co., Ind., near 
e, when Abe was 7. His mother died 

1818, aged 35. His father married Mrs. 

‘Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorable 
On Abe. He was 6 f 


coln lost election to the Illinoís General Assembly; 
1832, but won four times later, beginning in 1884; 
He enlisted in the militia for the Black Hawk 
War, 1832. In New Salem he ran a store, 1833, 
surveyed land, 1834-36, was postmaster, 1833-36. 
Ann Rutledge, whom he is said to have loved) 
died near New Salem, 1835, aged 19 

In 1837 Lincoln was admitted to 
became partner in a Springfield law office. He 
began practice on 8th Judicial Circuit, 1839, He 
was a presidential elector, 1839, 1844, 1852, 1856: 


the bar and 


He failed of nomination for representative, 1843, 
but was elected to the 30th Congress, 1847. He 
opposed the Mexican war. He stumped New 
England for Zachary Taylor, 1848. He refused 


offices of secretary and governor of Oregon Terr. 
1849. He opposed the Kansas-Nebraska Act and 


extension of slavery, 1854. When elected to the 
III. legislature, 1854, he declined in order to 
try for the Senate, but failed of election, 1855, 
He was proposed but not chosen for vice presis 
dent at the first Republican convention, 1856, 


and he made 50 speeches for John C. Fremont, 
presidential nominee. 

In 1858 Lincoln had Republican support in the 
П. legislature for the Senate but was defeated 
by Stephen A. Douglas, Dem., who sponsored the, 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. The issues were debated 
by Lincoln and Douglas Aug. 21-Oct. 15 ай 
Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, Charleston, Gales- 
burg, Quincy and Alton, Ill. 

Lincoln was nominated for 
Republican party over Wm. 
anti-slavery platform, at Chicago, May 
He ran against Stephen A. Douglas, 
Democrat; John C. Breckenridge, 
slavery Democrat; John Bell, Constitutional Union 
party. Lincoln got only 40% of the votes, but 
180 electoral votes to 123. South Carolina seceded 


president by the 
H. Seward, on an 
18, 1860. 
northern 


from the Union Dec. 20, 1860, followed in 1861 
by_10 southern states. t 
Lincoln was inaugurated Mar. 4, 1861. FOT 


Sumter was attacked Apr. 12-14, and surrendered. 
Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers Apr. 15, and 
500,000 May 3. On Sept. 22, 1862, 5 days after 
the battle of Antietam, he announced that slaves 
in territory then in rebellion would be free Jan: 
1, 1863, date of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He reached the highest degree of eloquence at 
Gettysburg National Cemetery, Nov. 19, 1863. 

Lincoln was re-elected, 1864, over Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan, Democrat. Lee surrendered April 9 
1865. On April 14 (Good Friday) Lincoln was shot 
by John Wilkes Booth while attending a perform- 
ance of Our American Cousin in Ford’s Theater, 
Washington. He died the next day. His body lay 
in state in New York, Chicago and other cities 
before burial in Springfield, Il. His estate 
reached $110,295, most of it saved from his annual 
salary of $25,000. His humanity, lofty concept of 
office and generous spirit made him the hero of 
ihe common man the world over. 

References; Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 
and the War Years, by Carl Sandburg; the Lin" 
coin Reader, ed. by Paul M. Angle. 

MRS. LINCOLN AND FAMILY 


Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln was born in Lexington, 


Ky., 1818 and died in 1882. She was a daughter of 
Robert Smith Todd, a pioneer. Her halt sister, 
Emily Todd, became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben 
Hardin Helm of the Confederate Army, who was 
killed at Chickamauga. The Lincolns were marti 

in Springfield, Nov, 4, 1842, Their married life was 
stormy and Mrs. Lincoln was. accused of undue 
extravagance in the White House. In 1875 she 
was temporarily in a mental hospital. Of the Lin- 
coln children, Edward Baker died in 1850, William 
Wallace in 1862, Thomas, Tad in 1811. 
Robert Todd Lincoln, born Aug. 1, 1843, in Spring: 
field, studied law at Harvard, served in the Civil 
War, was secretary of war in Garfield’s cabinet, 
minister to Great Britain and president of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. He married Mary Harlan, 
dau. of Sen. Jas. Harlan (Iowa); she died 1937. 
Their children, since deceased, were Abraham (dled 
at 17), Mrs. Chas. Isham, Mrs, Robt. J. Randolph. 
Robert Lincoln died July 26, 1926, at Manchester, 
Vt., and was buried in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. He gaye the Library of Congress 
18,350 Lincoln letters and documents, which were 
opened to the public July 26, 1947. Mrs. Robert 
Li gave the Library the Bible on which Lin- 
coin took the oath of office and the Lincoln family 

ible. Her estate was estimated at $3,000,000. - 
Ld — Гоа. Wife and Widow, by Carl 


g aul M. Angle; Mary Lincoln, 
Biography of a Marriage, by Ruth Painter Randall. 


southern Pro- 
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Andrew Johnson 

Andrew Johnson, 17th president, Democrat, was 
born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son of 
Jacob Johnson, porter at an inn and church sex- 
ton, and Mary McDonough Johnson, who had been 
a maid at the inn. His father died when he was 5. 
At 10 he was apprenticed to a tailor. At 16 he 
ran off to Greenville, Tenn. He became an alder- 
man, 1828; mayor, 1830; state representative and 
senator, 1835-43; member of Congress, 1843-53; 
governor of Tennessee, 1853-57; U. S. Senator, 
1857-62. He supported John C. Breckinridge against 
Lincoln in 1860. He had held slaves, but opposed 
secession and refused to follow Tennessee out of 
the Union. In March, 1862, Lincoln appointed him 
military governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864 
he was nominated for vice president with Lincoln 
on the National Union ticket to win Democratic 
support. He succeeded Lincoln as president April 
15, 1865. In & controversy with Congress over the 
president's power over the South, he proclaimed, 
May 26, 1865, an amnesty to all Confederates ex- 
cept certain leaders if they would abolish slavery 
and ratify the 13th amendment. States doing so 
added anti-Negro provisions that enraged Congress, 
which intended to enfranchise all Negroes and dis- 
enfranchise former Confederates. Congress restored 
military control over the South. When Johnson 
removed Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, with- 
out notifying the Senate, thus repudiating the 
Tenure of Office Act, the House impeached him 
ior this and other reasons. He was tried by the 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal, lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
convict, May 26, 1868. He was a candidate before 
the next Democratic convention, but not nominated. 
He returned to the Senate in 1875, and in а 
strong speech, defended his course. He supported 
the Lincoln policies, but was & poor executive, 
and his attitude toward the South was called 
partisanship by the radical Republicans. Johnson 
died July 31, 1875, and was buried at Greenville, 
where his log-cabin tailor shop is now & state 
museum. 

References: Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Pa- 
triot, by Robert W. Winston. Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. 

MRS. ANDREW JOHNSON 

Mrs. Eliza McCardle Johnson was born in Lees- 
burg, Tenn., in 1810, the only daughter of a widow 
in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 
She helped him get an education. Their daughter 
Martha; born 1828, educated in Georgetown, D. C., 
was often a guest at the White House in Polk's 
administration. In 1857 she married Judge D. T. 
Patterson. She was mistress of the White House 
in place of her invalid mother. Another daughter, 
Mary, married Daniel Stover of Carter Co., Tenn., 
and had three children; after Stover’s death she 
married W. R. Bacon of Greeneville, Mrs. Johnson 


died in 1876. 
Ulysses S. Grant 

Ulysses Simpson Grant, 18th president, Repub- 
lican, was born on the farm of his father, Jesse 
R. Grant, a tanner, at Point Pleasant, O., April 
27, 1822. He was descended from Matthew Grant, 
who reached Dorchester, Mass., 1630. Grant's 
mother was Hannah Simpson. Grant was named 
Hiram Ulysses, but on entering West Point, 1839, 
his name was entered as Ulysses Simpson and he 
adopted it. He was graduated in 1843; was 1st Heut. 
and captain under Gens, Taylor and Scott in the 
Mexican War; resigned, 1854, worked in St. Louis 
until 1860, then went to Galena, III., where his 
father sold leather and hardware. He became 
colonel of the 21st Illinois Vols., 1861, then briga- 
dier general; took Forts Henry and Donel- 
son; made maj. gen. of volunteers; fought at 
Shiloh. Took Vicksburg, became maj. gen. 
USA., and in Mar., 1864, lieut. gen. He accepted 
Lee's surrender at Appomattox. In 1866 he was 
named General of the Army. President Johnson 
appointed Grant secretary of war when he sus- 
pended Stanton in defiance of the Senate, but 
Grant was not confirmed. He was nominated on 
the first ballot, May 30, 1868, and elected over 
Horatio Seymour, Democrat, 214 vs. 80 electoral 
votes. The 15th amendment, amnesty bill and civil 
Service reform were events of his administration. 
The Liberal Republicans opposed him with Horace 
Greeley, also Democratic nominee, 1872, but he 
was re-elected. He vetoed the inflation bill, 1874. 
An attempt by the Stalwarts (Old Guard) to 
nominate him in 1880 failed. In 1881 the collapse 
of Grant & Ward, investment house, left him 
penniless. He began his Personal Memoirs. writing 
at Mt. McGregor, N.Y., while ill of cancer and 


completing them four days before his death in New 
York, July 23, 1885. The book realized over $450,000. 
Grant was buried in an imposing tomb on River- 
side Drive, New York, where his wife also lies. 

References: Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant; 
U. S. Grant and the American Military Tradi- 
tion, by Bruce Catton. М 


MES. ULYSSES 8. GRANT 

Mrs. Julia Dent Grant (1826-1902) was the 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, son 
of a Revolutionary officer. She married Grant, Aug. 
1848. Their children were Frederick Dent Grant 
(1850-1912), minister to Austria-Hungary, police 
commissioner of New York, major general, Span- 
ish-American War; Ulysses, Jr. (1852-1929); Jesse 
R. (1858-1934); Nellie (1857-1922), who was married 
in the White House to Capt. Algernon Sartoris, 
1874, and in 1912, a widow, married Frank H. Jones, 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster general. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th president, Re- 
publican, was born in Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, the 
posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, 
and Sophia Birchard. He was descended from 
George Hayes, a Scot who reached Windsor, Conn., 
in 1680. He was raised by his uncle Sardis Birchard, 
educated in Norwalk, O., and Middletown, Conn., 
and graduated from Kenyon College, 1842, and Har- 
vard Law school, 1845. He practiced law in Lower 
Sandusky, O., now Fremont; was city solicitor of 
Cincinnati, 1858-61. He was major of the 23d 
Ohio Vols. wounded at South Mountain; became 
prigadier general and major general by brevet, 
1864. He served in Congress 1864-67, supporting 
Reconstruction and Johnson's impeachment, He 
was elected governor of Ohio, 1867 and 1869; 
beaten for Congress 1872; re-elected governor, 1875. 
He supported the merit principle in appointments, 
economy, prison reform and public libraries. In 
1876 he was nominated for president over James 
G. Blaine and believed he had lost to Samuel J. 
Tilden, Democrat, 184 to 163 electoral votes. But 
Zachariah Chandler, chairman of the Republean 
National Committee, relying on Republican domi- 
nation of the South, urged the validity of con- 
testing 22 electoral returns from Florida, South 
Carolina, Louisiana; also Oregon. Frauds in Louisi- 
ana injuring Tilden were permitted to stand. 
Promises to withdraw troops from the South were 
reported used to suborn Democrats. The election 
was judged by an Electoral Commission, appointed 
by Congress, 8 Republicans and 7 Democrats, who 
refused to “go behind state returns" and by strict 
party vote elected Hayes by 185 over 184. Tilden's 
refusal to fight back was blamed by his party. 
The withdrawal of troops followed, but handi- 
capped Republican rule, and as Hayes proceeded to 
reform civil service he alienated political spoils- 
men. He advocated repeal of the Tenure of Office 
Act that had led to Johnson's impeachment. He 
supported sound money and specie payments. 
Hayes died in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. 

Reference: Rutherford B. Hayes and His Amer- 
ica, by Harry Barnard. 


MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 

Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, born 1831, was the 
daughter of Dr. James Webb of Chillicothe, O. She 
married Hayes Dec. 30, 1852, She was an advocate 
of temperance, as was Hayes, and did not permit 
alcoholic beverages in the te House. The 
Hayeses had eight children: Birchard A. (1853- 
1926); Webb C. (1856-1934); Rutherford P. (1858- 
1927); Joseph T, (1861-1863); George C, (1864-66); 
Frances (1867-1950); Scott R. (1871-1923); Man- 
ning F. (1873-74). Mrs. Hayes died June, 1889. 


James Abram Garfield 

James A. Garfield, 20th president, Republican, 
was born Nov. 19, 1831, in a log cabin at Orange, 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio., the son of Abram and Eliza 
Ballou Garfield. His father, a canal contractor 
and farmer from New York, was descended from 
Edward Garfield, who reached Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1630 and helped found Watertown, Mass.; 
his mother was a descendant of an owner of Prov- 
idence Plantation. James was the youngest of four. 
children; his father died in 1833 and his mother 
supported them. He worked as canal bargeman, 
farmer and carpenter; got an education at Western 
Reserve Eclectic, later Hiram College, and was 
graduated from Williams in 1856. He became pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram, 
then principal. He was in the Ohio senate in 1859. 
Anti-slavery and anti-secession, he volunteered 
for the war, became colonel of the 42nd Ohio In- 
fantry and brigadier general in 1862. He fought 
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at Shiloh, was chief of staff for Rosencrans and 
was made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 
mauga. He entered Congress as a radical Re- 
publican in 1863; supported -specie payment as 
against paper money (greenbacks). On the elec- 
toral commíssion in 1876 he voted for Hayes against 
Tilden on strict party lines. He was senator-elect 
f in 1880 when he became the Republican nominee 
for President, He was chosen on the 36th ballot 
as a compromise between Gen. Grant, James G, 
1 Blaine and John Sherman. This alienated the 
Grant following but Garfield was elected and 
| Blaine became his secretary of state. On July 2, 
t 1881, Garfield was shot by an unbalanced ofice- 
seeker, Charles J, Guiteau, while entering the old 
Baltimore & Potomac station in Washington, He 
died Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberon, N. J., and was 
Mm Cleveland, O. Guiteau was hanged June 
References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
History o] the United States from Hayes to Mc- 
Kinley by James Ford Rhodes. 


MRS. JAMES A. GARFIELD 

| Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph Garfield was born in 
+ 1832, daughter of an Ohio farmer. Her mother 
f was a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. She 
and Garfield were schoolmates and were married 
Nov, 11, 1858, when he was principal at Hiram, О. 
After his death a trust fund of $360,000 was raised 
for- her and her children. She died March 13, 1918, 
Five children survived. James R. became Secretary 
of the interior, 1907-09; Harry A. was president of 
Williams College; Irvin M. became a Boston lawyer 
and Abram G. a Cleveland architect; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stanley-Brown. died Dec. 30, 1947. 
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- fought in the American 


He saw 


271 to 145, he faced a money crisis 
by lowering of the gold reserve, eireulatlon 0 
paper and exorbitant silver purchases under the 
Sherman act; he obtained repeal of the latter and 
а reduced tariff. An income tax was passed but 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 


brought about) 


1895. A severe depression and labor troubles | 
racked his administration but he refused to inter- 7 
fere in business matters and rejected as crackpot 


theory, Jacob Coxey's demand for work relief of 4 
$20,000,000 monthly. He broke the Pullman strike d 
with troops to move the mails, 1894, He rejected 
the platform of W. J. Bry silver Democrats, 
1896, and supported the gold Democrats, Palmer 
& Buckner, He had part in the reorganization of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Assn. Не died in 
Princeton, N. J., 1908 Д 

References: Grover Cleveland, A Study in Coure 
age, by Allan Nevins; Grover Cleveland, the Man 
and the Statesman, by R. E. McE TOV. 

MRS. GROVE VELAND 

Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland was born in 1864, 
the daughter of Cleveland's law partner in Buffalo, 
Oscar Folsom and Emma C. Harmon. She married 
Cleveland in the White House, 1886. They had 
five children, Ruth, Esther, arion, Richard 
Folsom and Frances Grover. Mrs. Cleveland mate 
ried, Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas J. Preston, Jr. an 
Anipeeologist in Princeton, N. J. She died Oct. 20, 


Benjamin Harrison 


Benjamin Harrison, 23rd president, Republican, 
was born at North Bend, O., Aug , 1833. His 
great-grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, was & 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; his 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was 9th 
president; his father John Scott Harrison Was 
Member of Congress, 1853-57. His mother was 
Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended school in 9 10g 
Cabin on his father’s farm; was graduated from 
Miami Univ. 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853 and 
practiced in Indianapolis, Ind. As 2nd lieut. he 
Talsed recruits and became colonel of the 70th 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. He fought at KenesaW 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Nashville, and on 
Sherman's march to the sea. In 1865 he was made 
brigadier general by brevet. He failed to be elected 
Eovernor of Indiana, 1876; but became Senator, 
1881, and worked for the G. A. R. pensions vetoed 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cleveland for 
President, 233 to 168. He expanded the pension 
list greatly; suppressed the Louisiana lottery; 
signed the McKinley high tariff bill and the 
Sherman silver purchase act. He helped the ad- 
mission of North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, Republican 
states. He was defeated for reelection, 1892. де 
Tepresented Venezuela in arbitration with Greal 
Britain in Paris, 1899. He died at Indianapolis, 
Mar. 13, 1901, and was buried there. 7 " 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Benjamin Harrison; Hoosier Warrior, 1833-65, bY 
Harry J. Sievers, 


HARRISQN'S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Caroline Lavinia Scott Harrison was born 
in 1832 in Oxford, O., the daughter of Prof. John 
W. Scott of Miami Univ. She married Harrison 
Oct. 29, 1853. She was the first head of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She died 
m the White House, 1892. Her son Russell B. 
became a mining engineer. Her daughter Maty 
married an Indianapolis merchant, James R. 
McKee; Mary's child, “Baby McKee”, was a White 
House favorite and is now a New York business 
man. She died in Greenwich in 1930. Harrison's 
second wife was Mrs. Harrison's niece, Mrs. Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmock, whose husband died in 1882, 
She was born in Honesdale, Pa., 1858, and died 
in New York, Jan. 5, 1948. She spent two years 
in the White House during her aunt's lifetime. 
She bad one daughter, Elizabeth Harrison, born 
897, who married James Blaine Walker, JI. 
great-nephew of Blaine. 


tended school in Poland, O., and Alle; апу College, 
Meadville, Pa., and enlisted for the Civil War at 18. 
fight at South Mountai 


dn, Antietam, 
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nonored him with the tallest monument at Antie- 
tam, where he had been a doughboy. He rose to 
captain and in 1865 was made major by brevet. 
He studied law in the Albany, N. Y., law school; 
opened an office in Canton, O., in 1867, and 
campaigned for Grant and Hayes. From 1876 to 
1890, excepting 1882, he served in the House of 
Representatives and led the fight for a high tariff 
to protect “infant industries," with reciprocal 
trade agreements (McKinley bill, enacted Oct. 1, 
1890). Defeated on this issue in 1890, he was 
elected governor of Ohio, 1891 and 1893. He received 
182 ballots for president in the Republican conven- 
tion that nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1892. 
In 1896 he was elected president on a protective 
tariff, sound money (gold standard) platform over 
Wiliam J. Bryan, Democratic proponent of free 
silver. Chief factor was the astute vote-getting of 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. McKinley was reluctant 
to intervene in Cuba on grounds of humanity, but 
the loss of the battleship Maine at Havana crystal- 
lized opinion. He demanded Spain's withdrawal 
from Cuba; Spain replied by declaring war. Mc- 
Kinley signed the American declaration Mar. 23, 
1898. (Peace signed Dec, 10.) In the 1900 campaign 
he defeated Bryan's anti-imperialist arguments 
with the prestige of prosperity, ‘‘the full dinner 
pail’ and the vigorous campaigning of Theodore 
Roosevelt, vice presidential nominee. McKinley was 
а Methodist, beloved for his conciliatory nature, 
but conservative (stand-pat) on business issues. 
He abhorred violence. The need to regulate the 
Philippines is believed to have inspired John Hay’s 
Open Door Policy in Asia. On Sept. 6, 1901, while 
welcoming citizens at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist terrorist. He died Sept. 14. His last words 
were: “It is God's way. His will, not ours, be done.“ 
McKinley, his wife and infant daughters rest in an 
imposing tomb in Canton. His favorite flower, the 
red carnation, was made the state flower. 
References: From McKinley to Harding, by H. H. 
Kohisaat. Dictionary of American Biography. 


MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY 

Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, born 1847, was the 
daughter of James A. Saxton and Katherine De- 
Walt. She was cashier in her father’s bank in 
Canton, O., when she married McKinley. Their two 
children died in childhood. Mrs. McKinley became 
an invalid through a nervous ailment, but presided 
in the White House and was with her husband 
when he was assassinated. She died in 1907. 


Theodore Roosevelt 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th president, Republican, 
was born in New York City, Oct. 27, 1858, the son 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Collector of the Port, and 
Martha Bulloch, daughter of Maj. Jas. S. Bulloch, 
Roswell, Ga. He was descended from Claes Marten 
szan van Rosenvelt, and his wife Janette, who 
reached New Netherland from Holland about 1650. 
"Theodore was a fifth cousin of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and an uncle of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. His 
mother was of Scotch-Irish, Huguenot stock and 
a Southern sympathizer. Roosevelt was graduated 
from Harvard, 1880, attended Columbia Law 
School briefly; sat in the New York State Assembly, 
1882-84; ranched in North Dakota, 1884-86; failed 
of election as mayor of New York, 1886; member 
of U. S. Civil Service Comm. 1889; president, New 
York Police Board, 1895, supporting the merit 
system; Asst. Secy. of the Navy under McKinley, 
Apr. 19, 1897—May 10, 1898, during which he 
instituted naval target practice and instructed 
Commodore George Dewey to take Manila in the 
event of war with Spain. He organized the 1st U. S. 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) as lieut. col., 
Leonard Wood, col; led the charge up Kettle 
Hil at San Juan and was made colonel by brevet. 
Elected governor, New York, 1898-1900, he fought 
the spoils system and achieved taxation of cor- 
poration franchises. Drafted for vice president, 
1900, he became nation's youngest president at 43, 
when McKinley died at Buffalo, Sept. 14, 1901. As 
president he fought corruption of politics by big 
business; dissolved Northern Securities Co. and 
others for violating anti-trust laws; intervened in 
coal strike on behalf of the public, 1902; instituted 
Dept. of Commerce and Labor; obtained Elkins 
law forbidding rebates to favored corporations, 
1903; Hepburn law regulating railroad rates, 1906; 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, 1906, Reclamation Act 
and employers’ liability laws. He organized Con- 
servation, mediated the peace between Japan and 
Russia, 1905; won the Nobel peace prize. He was 
the first to use the Hague Court of International 
Arbitration. By recognizing the new Republic of 
Panama he made Panama Canal possible, appointed 
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Col Geo. W. Goethals head commissioner and 
began canal. He was re-elected, 1904, with 366 
electoral votes vs. 140. 

In 1908 he obtained the nomination of William 
Н. Taft, who was elected; considering Taft's 
administration inimical to liberal policies he or- 
ganized the Progressive party, June 22, 1912, and 
ran for president against Taft and Woodrow Wil- 
son, in which Wilson obtained 6,293,097 votes, 
Roosevelt 4,119,517. He was shot during the cam- 
paign but recovered. He advocated recall of elected 
ofücials, referendum on legislation and recall of 
judicial decisions, which alienated conservatives, 
In 1918 he left the Progressives and supported 
Charles A. Hughes, Republican. A strong friend of 
Britain, he fought American isolation. In 1917 
President Wilson refused to let him organize & 
division. His four sons served in World War I; 
two were wounded, one killed. He wrote on many 
topies—his Winning of the West is best known— 
was a naturalist and hunter and traced the River 
of Doubt in Brazil 1913, now Rio Roosevelt, He 
was looked upon as certain nominee of the Republi- 
cans in 1920. He died Jan. 6, 1919, at Sagamore 
Hill Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., now & 
national shrine, and was buried near the Roose- 
velt bird refuge there. 

References: Autobiography of Theodore Roose- 
veli; Encyclopedia Britannica. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S FAMILY 

Mrs. Alice Hathaway Lee Roosevelt, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and Caroline Haskell Lee, of 
Boston, married Roosevelt Oct, 27, 1880, in Boston. 
She and Roosevelt’s mother died in New York 
Feb. 14, 1884. She was the mother of Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who married Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, Member of Congress, in the White 
House, 1906. Their daughter, Paulina, was born 
Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, Republican Speaker of 
the House, died April 9, 1931. 

Roosevelt’s second wife, Edith Kermit Carow, 
married him Dec, 2, 1886, in London. She was 
porn in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 16, 1861, daughter 
of Charles and Gertrude Tyler Carow, and survived 
her husband 29 years, dying Sept. 30, 1948, aged 87. 
Of their five children Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., was 
leut. col. in World War I, assistant secretary of 
the Navy, governor of Puerto Rico and governor 
general of the Philippines. He failed of election as 
governor of New York. A brigadier general, he 
served in North Aírica, Italy and in Normandy 
with the ist Army, and died there July 12, 1944, 
aged 56. Kermit, major in World War II, died 
on active duty in Alaska, June 4, 1943, aged 53. 
Ethel Carow is Mrs. Richard Derby. Archibald 
Bulloch was a lieut. colonel in World War II. 
Quentin, aviator in World War I, was killed in 
action and buried where he fell in France. 

References: Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His 
Children; The White House Gang, by Earle Looker; 
The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hil, by 
Hermann Hagedorn. 


William Howard Taft 

William Howard Taft, 27th president, Republican, 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1857, the son. 
of Alphonso Taft and Louisa Maria Torrey. His 
father was secretary of war and attorney general 
in Grant’s cabinet; minister to Austria and Russia 
under Arthur. Taft was graduated from Yale, 1878, 
Cincinnati Law School, 1880, became law reporter 
for Cincinnati newspapers; was ass't. prosecuting 
attorney, 1881-83; ass’t. county solicitor, 1885; 
judge, Superior Court, 1887; U. S. solicitor-general, 
1890; federal circuit judge, 1892. In 1900 he be- 
came head of the U. S. Philippine Comm. and 
was first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-04; 
in 1902 he negotiated the purchase of the Friars’ 
lands with the Vatican. Secretary of war, 1904; 
provisional governor of Cuba, 1906. He was 
groomed fof president by Theodore Roosevelt as 
an exemplary public servant and elected over 
W. J. Bryan, 1908. His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted De- 
partment of Labor; drafted direct election of sena- 
tors and income tax amendments. His tariff and 
conservation policies angered progressives; though 
renominated he wes fought by Theodore 1 
the result was Wilson's election. Taft was president 
League to Enforce Peace, supporting the League of 
Nations. He was professor of constitutional law, 
Yale, 1913-21; Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, 1921-30, when illness forced him to resign. 
He died in Au Rue xe eh and was 
buried in Arlington National л 

Reference: The Life and Times of William Howe 
ard Taft, by Henry F. Pringle. i 
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MRS. WILLIAM H. TAFT 

Mrs. Helen Herron Taft was born 1862 їп Cin- 
einnati, the daughter of John W. Herron and 
Harriet Collins. She was a musician and & founder 
of the Cincinnati orchestra. Her father was a law 
partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. The Taft children 
are Helen (Mrs. Prederick J. Manning), born 
1891, prof, of history and former dean and acting 
President at Bryn Mawr: Robert Alphonso Taft, 
born 1889, U. S. Senator from Ohio 1938-1953, 
died July 31, 1953, and Charles Phelps Taft, born 
1897, Cincinnati lawyer, active in church work. 


Woodrow Wilson 

Woodrow Wilson, 28th president, Democrat, was 
born at Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, as Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Ruggles and Janet (Jessie) Wood- 
row, deughter of & Scotch Presbyterian minister. 
He was a grandson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian 
of Ulster who reached Philadelphia in 1807, became 
а printer and in 1808 married an Ulster Presby- 
terian girl, a shipmate. In his youth Wilson lived in 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S. C., and Wilmington, 
N. C. He attended Davidson College, 1873-74; was 
graduated from Princeton, A.B., 1879; A.M., 1882; 
read law at the Univ, of Virginia, 1881; practiced 
law, Atlanta, 1882-83; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1886 
with “Congressional Government," He taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr, 
1885-88; at Wesleyan, 1888-90; was professor of 
jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton, 
1890-1910; president of Princeton, 1902-1910, during 
which he tried to introduce innovations of organiza- 
tion that were fought by the graduate dean and 
alumni; governor of New Jersey, 1911-13, during 
which he obtained a primary election law, an 
employers' liability law and other reforms. In 
1912 he was nominated for president by the strat- 
egy of Wm. J. Bryan, who was out to defeat 
Champ Clark and Tammany. He won because the 
Republican vote for Taft was split by the Pro- 

gressives under Theodore Roosevelt. 
Wilson protected American interests in revolu- 
tionary Mexico and fought for American rights 
the high seas as the first World War opened. 
His sharp warnings to Germany led to the resig- 
nation of his secretary of state, Wm. J. Bryan, 
pacifist, while his protests against British inter- 
ference with American ships disturbed the Allies. 
in 1916 he was re-elected by a slim margin with 
the slogan, “He kept us out of war,” over Charles 
Evans Hughes, supported by Theodore Roosevelt 
and strong pro-Ally groups. His offer to mediate in 
the war (Dec. 18, 1916) was rejected. When the 
Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare, 
contrary to pledges, he broke diplomatic relations. 
After four American ships had been sunk he asked 
& declaration of war; it was voted April 6, 1917. 
Proposed peace on the basis of his Four- 
teen Points Jan. 8, 1918, which the Germans ac- 


bert 

H. Taft and Elihu Root. In the U. S. Senate Не 
Сео олке 2 E. Pra and Hiram Jobnson 
servations that would not make the 
“United States subservient to the votes of other 
nations in case of war. Wilson refused to consider 
any reservations and toured the country to get 
Support. At Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 25, 1919, he broke 
down and several days later suffered a. stroke that 
made him an invalid. The treaty was rejected, 
Mar., 1920, by 49 to 35 (29 being sufficient to kill 


‘Washington, Feb. 3, 1924, and was buried in the 


References: Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 
World Settlement, 


ton, Jan. 5, 19; 
- hillside. х S He 


ville, Va., 1872, and was the widow of Norman 
Galt, a Washington jeweler, when she married 
Wilson, Dec. 18, 1915. She lives in Washington, 


Reference: My Memoir, by Edith Bolling Wilson. 


Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Warren Gamaliel Harding, 29th president, Re- 
publican, was born near Blooming Grove, now 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, the son of Dr. Geo. Tyron 
Harding, & country doctor, and Phoebe Elizabeth 
Dickerson. He attended Ohio Central College, 
Iberia, O., 1879-82; worked on the Daily Star; 
Marion, O., 1884, and a few years later bought the 
paper with a friend. He was state senator, 1900-04; 
lieut. governor, 1904-08; defeated for governor, 
1910; U. S. Senator, 1915. He was a regular, Old 
Guard Republican; supported Taft, opposed Federal 
control of food and fuel, voted for anti-strike 
legislation, woman's suffrage, Vols 
enforcement act over President Wil 
opposed the League of Nations as a loss of sover- 
eignty. In 1920 he was nominated for president on 
the tenth ballot with Calvin Coolidge and overe 
whelmingly defeated the Democrats, James N. 
Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt. (Harding, 16,138,- 
000; Cox, 9,142,000.) He stressed a return to 
"normalcy'"; worked for repeal of excess profits 
and high income taxes and a revision of tariff. On 
announcing ratification of treaties with Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Noy. 14, 1921, he declared war 
officially ended July 2, 1921. His cabinet included 
Charles E. Hughes and Herbert Hoover. He called 
the International Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 1, 1922, and dedi- 
cated the Lincoln Memorial, He left for Alaska 
June 20, 1923; became ill on his return and died 
in San Francisco, Aug. 2, 1923. He was buried in 
Marion, O. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. 


MRS. WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
Mrs. Florence Kling Harding was born Aug. 15, 
1860, the daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, O., 
hardware merchant and later banker. She married, 
first, Henry De Wolfe, and had a son, Marshall 
Eugene De Wolfe. She married Harding in 1891 
and helped him on the Star. She died in Marion, 


Nov. 21, 1924, 3 55 
Calvin Coolidge 

Calvin Coolidge, 30th president, Republican, Was 
born in Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son of 
John Calvin Coolidge, a storekeeper, and Victoria 
J. Moor. His ancestors, John and Mary Coolidge, 
came from England to Watertown, later Cambridge, 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1630. Coolidge was 
graduated at Amherst, 1895; admitted to the bar 
in Northampton, 1897; city councilman, 1899; city 
solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of the courts, 190¢; member 
of the lower Massachusetts house, 1907-08; mayor 
of Northampton, 1910-11; State Senator, 1912-15; 
and president of Sena‘ 1914-15; lieut, governor, 
1916-18; governor, 1919; re-elected, 1920, In Sept. 


ug. 2, 1927; “I 


7 do not choose to run for President In 1920." He 


е a life insurance director, wrote syndicated 
articles and died of а heart attack in Northamp- 
Was buried on a Plymouth 


-. Reference: A Puritan in 
Allen White, m (m Babilon, by шөт, 
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MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Mrs. Grace Anne Goodhue Coolidge, of North- 
ampton, Mass., was born in Burlington, Vt., 
Jan. 3, 1879, the daughter of Andrew I, Goodhue 
and Lemira Barrett. He was a steamboat inspector 
under Cleveland. She was graduated from the 
Univ. of Vermont, 1902; taught in the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, 1902-05, and became president of its 
board, She married Coolidge Oct, 4, 1905. The 
Coolidges had two sons: John B., born 1906, who 
married Florence, daughter of Gov. John H. Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, and Calvin (1908-1924). 


Herbert Hoover 

Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st president, Republican, 
was born at West Branch, Ia., Aug. 10, 1874, the 
son of Jesse Clark Hoover, a blacksmith (1847-80) 
and Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-83). His an- 
cestor, Andrew Hooyer, came to Pennsylvania 
from the Palatinate, 1738, and his great-grand- 
father settled in West Branch in 1854. Hoover 
grew up in the homes of his uncles in Indian 
Territory and Oregon, entered Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University (now Stanford) in its first class, 1891; 
A.B., Engineering, 1898. After brief experience in 
the U. S. Geological Survey and western mines he 
began in Western Australia his extraordinary career 
as a mining engineer in Asia, Europe, Africa and 
America, which made him a director of numerous 
British mining corporations and a millionaire early 
in life. In 1900, while chief engineer of imperial 
mines in China, he became food administrator for 
refugees at Tientsin during the Boxer rebellion. 
He was chairman, American Relief Committee, 
London, 1914-15; Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 
1915-1919; U. S. Food Administrator, 1917-1919, 
mem. War Trade Council; ch., Supreme Economic 
Council; ch., European Relief Council. Secretary 
ot Commerce, 1921-28; elected president over Al- 
fred E. Smith, 1929; defeated for re-election, 1932. 
Initiated Boulder Canyon project (Hoover Dam); 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.; Supported relief 
measures in Farm Loan Bank, Home Loan Banks, 
Agricultural Credit Corp. Hoover gave his official 
salaries to charities and underpaid officials. Presi- 
dent Truman appointed him  co-ordinator of 
European Food program, 1946; German Food pro- 
gram, 1947; ch., Comm. on Organization of the 
Executive Branch, which he directed from 1947 to 
June 30, 1955, outlining many administrative re- 
forms. He also served in many other advisory 
capacities. He founded the Hoover Library at 
Stanford University, Calif. His birthplace is a pa- 
triotic shrine. 

Reference: Memoirs of Herbert Hoover. 


MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 

Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover was born in Waterloo, 
Ia., Mar. 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, 
а banker, The family moved to Monterey, Calif. She 
was graduated from Stanford University 1898 and 
married Hoover in 1899. She died Jan. 7, 1944. 

Sons: Herbert Hoover, Jr., b. 1903, consulting 
engineer, appointed Under Secretary of State, 
August, 1954. Allan Henry Hoover, b. 1907, direc- 
ior of mining corps, New York, N. Y., home, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born near Hyde Park, N. Y., Jan. 30 
1882, the son of James Roosevelt (died 1900) and 
Sara Delano (died 1941). His ancestor, Claes Mar- 
tenszan van Rosenvelt, came to New Amsterdam 
from Holland in 1649. Claes’ son Nicholas, a New 
York alderman in 1700 and 1715, had a son 
Johannes, from whom Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended, and a son Jacobus, from whom Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was descended. Roosevelt was grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1904; attended Columbia Law 
School, was admitted to the bar. He went to the 
New York Senate from his Dutchess county dis- 
trict 1910 and 1913. He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
at the 1912 Democratic convention; in 1913 Wilson 
made him assistant secretary of the Navy. 

Roosevelt was nominated for vice president, to 
run with James М. Cox, July, 1920, at San Fran- 
cisco, Alfred E. Smith making the seconding speech. 
From 1920 to 1928 he was a New York lawyer 
and vice president of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
In Aug., 1921, he was stricken with infantile 
paralysis, which paralyzed his legs. He learned 
to walk with leg braces and a cane and estab- 
lished the Warm Springs, Ga., Foundation for 
helping those so afflicted. 

Roosevelt presented the name of Alfred E. Smith 
to the Democratic convention of 1924 in New York, 
and 1928 in Houston, Texas, calling Smith the 
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Happy Warrior. Smith was nominated in 1928 
and defeated. Roosevelt was elected governor of 
New York, 1928 and 1930, In 1932 at Chicago 
W. G. McAdoo, pledged to John N. Garner, with 
both Smith and Roosevelt candidates, threw his 
votes to Roosevelt, who was chosen, alienating 
Smith. The financial crash, unemployment and 
the Democratic promise to repeal prohibition made 
his victory inevitable. He asked emergency pow- 
ers, proclaimed the New Deal, and put into effect a 
vast number of administrative changes. Foremost 
was “pump priming," or use of public funds for 
relief and public works, resulting in deficit financ- 
ing. He greatly expanded the controls of the 
central government over business and by an excess 
profits tax and pyramiding income taxes produced 
a redistribution of earnings on an unprecedented 
scale. The Wagner act gave labor many advantages 
in organizing and collective bargaining, at the 
same time denying equal privileges to employers. 
Government employes increased to several millions. 

Roosevelt was a tremendous worker and traveler 
despite physical handicaps. By personal persuasive- 
ness he held factions together. He was the first 
president to use radio for ‘‘fireside chats" on 
policies. When the Supreme Court voided his meas- 
ures he demanded additional judges of Congress. 
It refused, but resignations soon enabled him to 
replace conservatives who had opposed him. He 
was the first president to break the third term 
tradition and was elected to a fourth term, 1945, 
despite failing health. The culminating event of 
his career was World War 11. He was openly 
hostile to Fascist governments before the war and 
gave Britain substantial support, such as exchang- 
ing 50 destroyers for air bases, before Pearl Har- 
bor made the United States a belligerent. He wrote 
the principles of fair dealing into the Atlantic 
Charter, Aug. 14, 1941 (with Winston Churchill) 
and in the Four Freedoms (Freedom of speech, of 
worship, from want, from fear) Jan, 6, 1941. He 
conferred with the heads of states at Casablanca, 
Jan., 1943; Quebec, Aug.. 1943; Teheran, Nov.- 
Dec., 1943; Cairo, Dec., 1943; Yalta, Feb., 1945. He 
died at Warm Springs, Ga., April 12, 1945, aged 63, 
and was buried on his Hyde Park estate, where his 
house and library are in the care of the national 
government. 

References: The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances 
Perkins; Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert E. 
Sherwood; F. D. R., His Personal Letters, edited 
by Elliott Roosevelt; 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born Oct. 11, 
1884, the daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, & younger 
brother of Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna Hall. 
She was educated in private schools. She married 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Mar. 17, 1905. In 1924-28 she 
was finance chairman of the New York Democratic 
State committee. She was asst. director, Office 
of Civilian Defense, 1941-42; U. S. representa- 
tive, General Assembly, U. N., 1945-53 and ch. 
of its Human Rights Commission. She edited her 
father's letters under the title, Hunting Big 
Game in the 80s, in 1932; wrote ‘This Is My 
Story, 1937, My Days, 1938, This I Remember, 
1949. She was the first of presidents' wives to 
devote herself to a career of social reform and 
political support of her husband's measures. The 
Roosevelts had six children, one dying in in- 
fancy. ‘The others: 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 
ing of Brookline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romelle Theresa 
Schneider of Rochester, Minn., divorced June 21, 


1955. 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 


1944; married, Dec. 3, 1944, Faye Emerson of Los . 


Angeles, divorced, Jan. 17, 1950; married Mrs. 
Minnewa Bell Ross of Sarita Monica, California, 
March 15, 1951. 

Franklin D. Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel duPont of Wilmington, Del., divorced, May 
21, 1949; married, Aug. 31, 1949, Suzanne Perrin 
of New York. [ 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 
Clark of Nahant, Mass. bn 


Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, Curtis B. 


Dall of New York City, divorced, July 30, 1934; 


married, Jan. 18, 1935, John Boettiger of New - 


York City, divorced Aug. 1, 1949; married, Nov. 

11, 1952, Dr. James H. Halsted of Malibu, Calif. 
References: This Is My Story and This I Remem- 

ber, by Eleanor Roosevelt, К 
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Harry S. Truman 
Harry S. Truman, 33rd president, Democrat, 
was born at Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884, the son 
of John Anderson Truman and Martha Ellen 
Young. Four grandparents were born in Ken- 
Lucky and moved to Missouri in the 1840s, The 
‘Trumans came from England and the President's 
mother's grandmother from Northern Ireland, 
while an ancestor of his maternal grandfather, 
Solomon Young, came from Germany. A family 
disagreement on whether Harry Truman's middle 
name was Shippe or Solomon, after names of two 
Grandfathers, resulted in his using- only S. for 
his middle initial. He is a Baptist. 
He attended ae schools in Independence, 
Mo., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, and as 
railroad timekeeper and helper in Kansas City 
banks up to 1905. He joined the Missouri National 
Guard, 1905, and was rejected by West Point for 
defective eyesight. He ran his family's farm, 
1906-17. He entered the Field Artillery school at 
Fort Sill, Okla., 1917; became 1st lieut., Battery Р 
and capt., Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 35th 
Div. A. E. Р. He served in the Vosges, Meuse- 
Argonne and St, Mihiel actions and was discharged 
as major, 1919. He is a colonel in the Field Artillery 
Reserve. After the war he ran a haberdashery, 
becama judge of Jackson Co. Court, 1922-24; at- 
tended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. He 
was defeated, then elected presiding judge. 
Truman was chosen senator Nov. 6, 1934; 
reelected Nov. 5, 1940. In 1944 President Roosevelt 
suggested Wm, O. Douglas or Truman for vice 
president, the latter being chosen. On Roose- 
velt's death, Apr. 12, 1945, Truman was sworn 
in as President by Chief Justice Harlan F. 
Stone in the cabinet room of the White House. 
In 1948 he was reelected in the face of polls pre- 
dicting his defeat; his personal energy overcame 
Dessimism in Democratic ranks and lethargy among 
Republicans, and he defeated as well dissenting 
Democrats of the States Rights. party. 
І Truman supported the Marshall Plan, ECA, 
] the rehabilitation of Greece and arming of Turkey, 
and NATO, naming Gen. of the Army Eisenhower 
io the supreme command in Europe. He endorsed 
Mutual hemisphere defense; devised Point 4 to 
help under-developed countries economically. He 
opened the United Nations conference by radio 
and participated with Stalin and Attlee in the 
Potsdam Agreement. He authorized the first use of 
an atomic bomb (Hiroshima, Aug. 6; Nagasaki, 
Aug. 9, 1945). He supported a policy of com- 
promise between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 
Communists. When the Communists attacked in 
Korea, June, 1950, he ordered support of the 
Republie, and when the U.N. called for armed 
aid he directed Gen. of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to give it. He held the Army to limited 
^. objectives and ordered the Navy to keep Formosa 
-- from attacking the mainland. He removed Mac- 
Arthur from his Far Eastern commands for pub- 
llely opposing this policy. He appointed John 
Foster Dulles, a Republican, to negotiate the 
treaty of peace with Japan and treaties of defense 
with Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. 
‘Truman established the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in 1950, approved high taxes to meet 
rearmament expense, instituted controls of mate- 
rials and prices. He advocated higher wages when 
the cost of living index rose and won a higher 
minimum wage, increased social security and aid 
for housing. He vainly demanded civil rights 
‘legislation and repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 
mm 1952 he ordered seizure of steel companies, 
which had refused demands of CIO and WSB, and 
- when overruled by the U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to use the Taft-Hartley law. He derided 
loyalty hearings and the Kefauver report on RFC 
exu ‘avagance and refused to remove members of 
his staff accused of sharp practices. He rebuilt 
the White House. Just before leaving office he 
. issued an executive order creating a Naval reserve 
out of tidelands. In the campaign of 1952 Presi- 
lent п travelled 18,000 miles in a special 
train making 


211 speeches. He retired to Inde- 
lence, Mo., with an office in Kansas City, Mo., 
wrote his UE which Vol. I, Year of 

с i aut late in 1955 and Vol. П was to 

„8, iss. Truman's Tist birthday, he 

1 EU ‚ to cost $1,750,000 and con- 

by Wm. Hillman and 

Independence, by Jona- 
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MRS. HARRY 5. TRUM 

Mrs. Elizabeth Virginia Truman was born Feb. 
13, 1885, in Independence, Mo., the eldest of four 
children and the only daughter of David Willock 
Wallace. She and Mr. Truman attended the same 
grade and high schools in Independence, both bes 
ing graduated in 1901. She attended Barstow, 8 
girls’ preparatory school in Kar City 


year, She and Mr, Truman were г June 28, 
1919, soon after he returned from o They 
have one daughter, Margaret, born 1924, a concert 


singer, Mrs. Truman and her daughter are Episch 


alians. А : А 
ees Dwight David Eisenhower 
Dwight David Eisenhower, 34th president, Re- f 
publican, was born Oct. 14, 1890, at Denison, Tex { 
the son of David Jacob Eisenhower and Ida { 
Elizabeth Stover Eisenhower. His paternal grande 
father descended from German Mennonites ; 
who left the Rhineland for Pennsylvania in the 1 
1730s, moved to Kansas in 1878. His father met 
his mother at Lane University, a United Brethren 
college at Lecompton, Kan. When Dwight was 1 
year old his parents moved to Abilene, Kans 
where his father worked as a mechanic ín & 
creamery. Dwight had 6 brothers, of whom 4 até 
living. He was graduated from Abilene high 
School and went to U. S. Military Academy ab 
West Point in 1911, In his class of 1915 were the 
later Generals Omar N. Bradley, Jas. Van Fleet, 
Jos. T. McNarney and Geo. Stratemeyer. 4 
Eisenhower began his military career as 2n 
lieut, 19th U. S. Infantry, at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. He was a lieutenant colonel in charge 3 
tank corps at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa., in 191 А 
He was graduated from Infantry Tank School, 
1922; Command and General Siaff Sch., 1926; 
Army War College, 1928; Army Industrial Col 
1933. He was asst. executive officer of the Asst. 
Secy of War, 1929-1933, and in the office of the 
Chief of Staff, 1933-35. He was on the Ameria 
Military Mission to the Philippines, 1935-3 
and during 4 of those years a major general En 
the staff of Gen. MacArthur. He was chief E 
Staff, 3rd Div., later 9th Corps, 1940-41, and 0! 
the 3rd Army, 1941. After the Louisiana War 
Maneuvers he was made chief of the War Plans 
Div. War Dept. General Staff, and then baa 
asst. chief of staff, Operations Div. and held tl 8 
rank of lieutenant general. He was made Саш 
mander of Allied forces landing in North Africa _ 
Nov. 8, 1942, and advanced to full general in p 
1943, and Commander in Chief of Allied Forces in 
North Africa. He became Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Forces Dec. 31, 1943, and He 
such led the Normandy invasion June 6, 1944. a 
was given the temporary rank of General of Й H 
Army Dec. 19, 1944, which was made permanen 
in 1946. On May 7, 1945, he received the surrender 
of the Germans at Rheims. He was in сопи 
of the 0. S. Occupation Force in Germany in 
1945, and returned to serve as Chief of Staff, RS 
19, 1945, to Feb. 7, 1948. From June 7, 1948, is 
Jan. 19, 1953, he was president of 92 81000 
Univ., but he took leave of absence Dec. 16, 19! Л 
{о serve as Supreme Allied Commander in Europ 
to organize the forces of NATO. s 
Eisenhower resigned from the Army in June, 
1952. He was nominated at the Republican convene 
tion in Chicago, July 11, 1952, by 845 votes S gc 
1,206. On Nov. 4 he was elected over Adlai E. 
Stevenson, governor of Illinois, by 442 to 89 elec- 
toral votes and 33,936,252 to 27,314,992 popular 
votes. He was inaugurated Jan. 20, 1953. Avoiding 
conservative and liberal extremes, he favored 
reduced Government spending, lower taxes, less 
Federal competition with private industry, con- 
tinued foreign aid. After election he joined Ey 
Presbyterlan Church. His favorite sport is golf. 
He owns a 189-acre farm near Gettysburg, Ра. 
Reference: Crusade in. Europe, by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; The Great American Heritage—the 
Story of the Five Eisenhower Brothers, ed. by 
Bela Kornitzer. vi 


MRS. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower was born Mamie 
Geneva Dond in Boone, Ia., Nov. 14, 1896. Нег 
home was in Denver when Eisenhower, then a 
1st lieutenant of infantry at Fort Sam Houston. 
met her. They were married July 1, 1916. Their 
first son, Dwight Doud, died in infancy; their 
second is John Sheldon Doud Eisenhower, gradu- 
ate of us Point and a major in the 3rd Infantry 
Div., on duty in Korea, John is married to Bar- 
dien Dment Bit кабына, B е 
chi H avi lower, 11, Barbara 
Ann and Susan ; rho 5 
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Presidents of the United States 


Presidents are counted once when terms are consecutive. Cleveland, elected in 1884, defeated in 1888, 
elected in 1892, is 22nd.and 24th president. 


Native Age at Date of Age at 
No. Name Politics | State Born Inau.|Inau. Death Death 


George Washington. 
ohn Adams. 
Thomas Jefferso! 
james Madison. 
james Monroe. . 
+. |Јоһп Quincy Adams. 
.. [Andrew Jackson. . 
Martin Van Bui 


-|Willlam Henry Harrison . . 97 
\ 53 

65 

74 

64 

77 

Abraham Lincoln, 56 
„Andrew Johnson 66 
» « [Ulysses SER DAT Grant.... 63 
.|Rutherford Birchard Hayes 70 


„James Abram Garfield. 
»|Chester Alan Arthur. 
Grover Cleveland. 
--|Benjamin Harrison. 
Grover Cleveland 
William MecKink 
Theodore Roose! 
William Howard 


ES ү 9 ie 
1839. Oct. — 5| 1881 50 |1886, Nov. 18] 56 
1837. March 18| 1885 47 Hon June i M a 


Woodrow, Wilson. 
„Warren Gamaliel ET 
„alvin Coolidge 
„Herbert Clark Hoover. . 
Frankl Delano Roosevelt. 
-.|Harry S. Truman......... [1884 May — 8| 1945 
-Dwight David Eisenhower ‚11890, Oct. 14! 1953 | 62 


Andrew Johnson—a Democrat, nominated vice president by Republicans and elected with Lincoln. 
Cleveland’s baptismal name was ШОНЕН Grover; Grant's, Hiram Ulysses; Wilson's, Thomas Wood- 


1882. Jan. 30| 1933 У 1945. VASA 12 63 


row; that of Coolidge, John Calvin. Truman uses the initial S, but has no middie name, 
LIGIOUS PACK GROUND Freemasons—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Baptist—Harding, Truman. Monroe, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Gar- 
Congregationalist—Coolidge. field, McKinley, Theo. Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, 
ate расов D EET NV al 25 Е. D. Roosevelt, Truman. 
piscopallan— Washington, adison, l'onroe, 

William Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, ORIGINAL PATERNAL ANCESTRY 

Arthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dutch—Van Buren. Theodore Roosevelt. Frank- 
Friends (Quakers)—Hoover. lin D. Roosevelt. Swiss and Palatinate German— 


Methodist—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. Hoover. German and Swiss Eisenhower. 
Presbyterian—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, English.— Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
Benjamin Harrison, Wilson, Eisenhower. John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, 
Reformed Dutch— Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoin, Johnson, 
Unitarian—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Grant, Garfield. Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, 
Fillmore, Taft. Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 
Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership English-Scotch-Irish—Trum: 
in any denomination, but Jefferson expressed a Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch- -Irish—Jackson, 
preference for the Unitarian faith. Hayes at- Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 
tended the Methodist Church, but never joined. Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 


Wives of the Presidents 
President Wife's Name (Nativity) Born |Mar'ed | Died | Sons |Dau'ers 


Martha Cem Custis. . 


J. Adams, Abigail Smith........... 
Jefferson . Martha СУ АУС) Skelton. . 
Madison Dorothy (Polly) 8 ‘Toad. 
Monroe Elizabeth Kortright 

J. 9. Ad; Louisa Catherine Johnson 
Jackson Rachel (Donelson) Robards. 


Van Buren, Hannah Hoes. , 

Tam H. Harrison |Anna Symmes 
КО Letitia Christiap? 

Julia Баи 


Pierce. 

Buchana 188)" А 

Lincoln 1574 3 

3 89 75 1848 1902 3 

тап! Julia Dent. . 

Hayes. Lucy Ware Webb. 1554. do 1 

Garfield Lucretia Rudolph 1894 ЕЕ Beak 
Elen Lewis Herndon. 15 Te 4 

ЕКОО .|Franees Folsom .. 1886 | 1947 2 

Benjamin Harrison, . Caroline Lavinia Sei E m 


McKinley . . Soa * 
Theodore Roosevelt : Allee Macher, 
Edith Kermit 
Taft... Helen Hetana 
Wilson. Ellen Louise 


Edith Boling) Galt 


Hardi 

Вазок. У гое Kling)“ RUE 
Hoover, Tou Henry.. 

BD. D. Roosevelt Anne Eleanor Roosevelts. 
Eisenhower: 


fant, 


топ London; father a Maryland citizen. Plus 2 infants, deo'd. Plus 1 infant, dec'd. JPlus line _ 


EM 


170 United States—Vice Presidents, Presidents of Continental Congress 


Vice Presidents of the United States 


ts do not coincide with those given presidents, 


The numerals given vice presiden 
7 » idents. Thus, while Lincoln was the 16th president, Hannibal 


енден had two different vice pres 


because some 


amlin, who was elected with him for his first term, was only the 15th vice president. 


КЕРДЕРЕР ЕЗ 


Name Birthplace 

|John Adams +. расу: Mass 

2 Thomas Jefferson ad Well, Va. 
3|Anron Burr. „Newark, N. J 

4 George Clinton, . ...|Ulster Co., N. Y. 
S|Elbridge Gerry.....|Marblehead, Mass 
6| Daniel D. Tompkins. Scarsdale, N. Y 

7 John C. Calhoun. be ville, S. C. 
8|Martin Van Buren. |Kinderhook, N. Y. 
9|Richard M. Johnson, Louisville,. Ky 
10|John Tyler. G 
11|George M. Dallas 

12|Millard Fillmore 

13| William R. King. 

14|John C. Вгескіпгі! 

15|Hannibal Hamlin, 

16|Andrew Johnson 

17|Sehuyler Colfax 


18)Henry Wilson... . 
19| William А. Wheeler. 
20|Chester A. Arthur 
21 Thomas A, Hendricks 
22 Ley P. Morton..... S 
23|Adlai E. Stevenson! , 
,24|Garrett A. Hobart. 
25/Theodore Roosevelt. 
26|Charles W, Fairbanks. 
27|James 8. Sherman... 
28/Thomas R, Marsi 


. Plymouth, Vt. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Topeka, Ki 


32|John Nance Garner.. R. 
83 аудио караге Adai 


Р arry S. Truman...|Lamar, Мо 
35/Alben W. Barkley ..|Graves Ccunty, Ky. 
30 Richard M. Nixon.. . (Yorba Linda. Calif. .. . 


Resi- Ф Poli- | | 
led Place of Death | Үг. | Age 


+/Quincy, Mass. . 
Monticello, Va. 


1801 „Staten Island. М.Ү 
Washington, D. C 
Washington, D.C . 
1817 Staten Island, N. Y 
..| 1825 Washington, D. C 
s 1833 .|Kinderhook, N. Y 
y id 
a. 


Ala 
Lexington, Ky.. 
.|Bangor, Me 
.|Carter Co., Tenn 
.|Mankato, Minn. 
[Washington, D. 
.|Malone, N. Y.. 
+», |New York City, N. 

„Indianapolis, Ind 
... Rhinebeck, N. Y 
..|Chieago, III 

.|Paterson, N 
yster Bay, 
Indianapoll: 
Utica, N. Y 
Washington. C... 
Northampton, Mass. 
. Evanston, III. $ 
Washington. D. 


О 


1832 


t John C, Calhoun resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected to the U. S. Senate (Dec. 12, 
to fill vacancy caused by the resignation of Robert v. Hayne. 


(x) Andrew Johnson—A Democrat nominated by Republicans and elected with Lincoln on the Na- 
tional Union ticket. JAdlai E. Stevenson, 23rd vice president, was the grandfather of the Democratic 


candidate for President, 1952. 


Presidents of the Continental Congress 
WHO WAS THE FIEST PRESIDENT? 


„On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
(Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- 
delphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
was ATE (Colonies), each State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge- was styled President 
of the Congress. 

The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until March 2, 1789. One 
E its important acts was the drawing up, and 

adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by “The Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.“ 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted“ Articles of Confed- 


These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name “The United States of America,” but this 
designated a group of states acting together, not à 
nation. The Articles are sometimes called the 
First Constitution. They remained in force until 
the Constitution of the United States went into 
effect, Mar. 4 89. 

George Washington was the first President of the. 
United States under the Constitution. Others for 
whom the claim has been made were merely pre- 
siding officers of the Continental Congress. 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopted by 
the Continental Congress in 1778. were not 
ratified by all of the States until March 1, 1781, 
Maryland being the last to assent. The Articles 
designated Congress as ''the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.” Presidents of the sessions of 
the Continental Congress were: 


“eration and Perpetual Union between the States.“ 


Мате State | Chosen or elected) Born Died 

Peyton Randolph... Sept. 5, 1774 1721 1775 

+ Henry Middleton Oct. 22, 1774 1717 1784 
Peyton Randolph. . May 10, 1775 1721 1775 
John Hancock. May 24, 1775 1737 1793 
Henry Laurens s Nov. 1,1777 1724 1792 
IE "IONS «|New York... Dec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
Samuel Huntington . . Connecticut . Sept. 28, 1779 1731 1796 
Thomas McKean (1) . aware... July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
John Н; 2). 9 Indiana. . Nov. 5, 1781 1715 1783 
‘Maryland Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 

New Jerse; Nov. 3, 1783 1744 1800 

‘Pennsylvan! Nov. 30, 1784 1732 1794 

‘irginia.. Nov. 23, 1785 1737 1793 

Massachusetts June 6, 1785 1738 1796 

(i |Pennsylvania Feb. 2,1787 1734 1818 

Virgil B Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 


First president to serve after final ratification of 


not serve owing to illness. 


Senator e; 
he use of 
оа! 


e Articles of Confederation was announced, by order of 
A March 1, 1781. 2First president to serve after surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Oct, 19, 


5 and laws of the United States. 


а QE S p Eo Sony eee 


{ 


United States Cabinet Officers, 1789-1953 — 171 


CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Secretaries of State 


The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and the name 
changed to Department of State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefferson, the Minister to France, was appointed 
Secretary of State by President Washington Sept. 26, and took ofüce March 21, 1790. John Jay, who 
had held the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental 


Presidents | Cabinet Officers [Home| Apptd.|| Presidents | Cabinet Officers 


‘Hamilton Fish..... 
William M. Evarts. 
. James G. Blaine. . 
E. T. Frelinghuysen, 


Washington. . "Thomas Jefferson . Va.... 1789 ||Grant. 
55 ;.|Edmund Randolph..| ^ 1794 ||Hayes. 
„Timothy, Pickering.. . Mass. 1795 ||Garfield 


J. Adams 1797 [Arthur 
..|John Marshall. . 1800 ||Cleveland....|Thomas F. Bayard... 
Jefterson.....|James Madison. 1801 B. Harrlso: James G. Blaine... . . 
Madison... Robert Smith. 1809 AN John W, Foster... . . Ш 
"C V... [James Monroe. +e 1811 [Cleveland. Walter Q. Gresham. . 
Monroe... John Quincy Adams. r 1817 a Richard Olney. .... | M: 
J. Q. Adams.. Henry С!ау......... д 1825 ||McKinley....|John Sherman 
Jackson......|Martin Van Buren. 4 1829 . William R. Day 
ijs „Edward Livingston 1831 A John Hay... 
* Louis MeLane.... 1833 [T. Roosevelt. pO 
"o... John Forsyth. . 1834 be .|Elihu Root. . 
Van Buren... А, oy 1837 M .|Robert Bacon 
W. H. Harrison Daniel Webster 1841 : .|Philander C. Knox. 
Tyler. E > 1841 [Wiliam J. Bryan.. 
M. ^... [Hugh S. Legaré 1843 Robert Lansing. . 
Ws .|Abel P. Upshur 1843 ‘Bainbridge Colby.. 
5 .. |John C. Calhou 1844 ||Harding. Charles E. Hughes... 
Polk. . James Buch 1845 ||Coolidge Б 2А y 
Taylor. John M. 1849 К Frank B. Kellogg. . 


1850 ||Hoover. .|Henry L. Stimson. 
1852 ||F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull. ...... 

© Edward R. Stettinius 
1857 I. DS x 
1860 ||Truman.. 


Fillmore Daniel Webster 
E Edward Everett. 
William L. Marcy. 
Lewis Cass... ... 
Jeremiah S. Black. 


Pierce. 
Buehan 


Lincoln......|William H. Seward 1861 no 
Johnson..... us p 1865 “z 1... Dean G. Acheson 
Огап....... Elihu B. Washburne..|ni....| 1869 Eisenhower . John Foster Dull 


Secretaries of the Treasury 


The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
Esqs., as “joint treasurers of the United Colonies.” Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act oi Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11, 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
Washington. Alexander Hamilton 1789 Hugh McCulloch. ... 1865 
„Oliver Wolcott 1795 George S. Boutwell. . 1869 
А 1797 WilliamA Richardson 1873 
Samuel Dexte! 1801 Benjamin H. Bristow. 1874 
vi 1801 Lot M. Morrill......|M. 1876 
Albert Gallatin 1801 John Sherman. . 1877 
Ka 1809 William Windom. 1881 
George W. Cam 1814 Charles J. Folger. 1881 
Alexander J, Dallas. 1814 after Q. Gresham 1884 
William H. Crawford 1816 5 Hugh McCulloch. 1884 
е g PES Cleveland. 1887 
Вб 1 d — * 
s В. Harrison. . 1889 
Ee " 1891 
7 Cleveland 1893 
Roger B. Taney. 5 McKinley.. 1897 
se os Levi Woodbury. .... T. Roosevelt. 1901 
Van Buren... ut MERE m Leslie M. Shaw. B 1902 
W.H.Harrison|Thomas Ewing ы A George B. Cortelyou. 1907 
Tyler. i 1 Franklin MacVeagh. . 1909 
. Walter Forward... William G. McAdoo, |N. 1913 
John C. Spencer. Carter Glass 1919 
George М. Bibb..... David F. Houston 1920 
Robert J, Walker.... Andrew W. Mellon. 1921 
William M. Meredith. k 1923 
Thomas Corwin . * 1929 
James Guthrie Ogden L. Mills... 1932 
Howell Cobb William H. Woodin..| ^ 1933 
Philip F, Thomas.. Henry Morgenthau, Ir. 1934 
John A. DPI... Fred M. Vinson.....|Ky...| 1945 
Salmon P. Chase, ... John W. Snyder..... Mo...| 1946 
: William P. Fessenden : George M. Humphrey Ohio.“ 1953 
Huch McCulloch... . 


Secretaries of Defense 


А inus National Military Establishment was created July 26, 1947, of which the Secretary of Defense, 

Fo ead, is a member of the President’s Cabinet. The Department of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 

of tk function within the National Military Establishment. The Secretary of War, now called Secretary 
е Army, and the Secretary of the Navy are no longer members of the President's Cabinet. \ 


Presidents | Cabinet Officers [Home| Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home|Apptd. 
ы — — | ee 
-|James V. Forrestal... |N, Y..| 1947 ||Truman...../Robert A. Lovett... IN. Y. 


Rol „ V.. 1951 
Louis A. Johnson. W. Va.“ 1949 Eisenhower... Charles E. Wilson...|Mich..| 1953 
George C. Marshall. .1Pa,...! 1950 
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м, 
Colo. 
Roy O. West ИП 


(‘Secretaries of the Interior, Continued) Harding 
MeKinley. .. . [Ethan A. Hitchcock.. Мо... 15 Coolidge 


James R. Garfield. ..|Ohio..| 1907 ||Hoover. ‘Ray Lyman Wilbur. .|Cal. .. 
r. V 1909 F. B. Roosevelt Harold L. Ickes ш. 
1911 [Truman А Ж 
1913 95 Julius A, Krug WIS. . 
Joha B. Payne 1920 E Oscar L. Chapman... Colo 
Albert B. Fall. 1921 Eisenhower. Douglas McKay lOreg 


Secretaries of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 8, 1889, its 
Commissioner was renamed Secretary of Agriculture and became a member of the abinet, 


“Presidents | Cabinet Officers [Home Apptd,|| Presidents | Cabinet Office 
1 Coolidge 
1893 ||Hoover 


Howard M, Gore 
W. M. Jardine 
Arthur M. Hyde 


Cleveland.. ‚ғ Norman J. Colman. Мо... 
B. Harrison. . Jeremiah M. Rusk, .. |W 
Cleveland... J. Sterling Morton. 


McKinley... James Wilson. . 1897 ||F.D.Roosevelt| Henry A. Wallac 

Т. Roosevelt. SA 1901 E Claude R. Wiekard..|Ind...| 1940 

Тай.... i at 3 1909 [Truman Clinton P. Anderson. N. M. 1945 

Wilson David F, Houston...|Mo...| 1913 MAI Sy Dala Charles F. Brannan. . Colo 1948 
99995 Edward T. Merediti.|Ia....| 1920 ||Elsenhower..|Ezra Taft Benson. Utah.“ 1958 

Hardlng .....|Heury C. Wallace... a 1921 ! 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 
The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Sexe: 
tary made a member of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act of Congress on March 4, 1913 
pate tne 1 of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made а 
abinet member. 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor Secretaries of Commerce kb 
Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. Apptd: 
T. Roosevelt. Geo. B. Cortelyou 1993 1912 
T. Roosevelt. Victor H. Меїса! 1904 
T. Roosevelt. Oscar S. Straus. 1906 Harding. 57 
Таб. орал Charles Nagel. 1909 ||Coolidge. 1928 
f Secretaries of Labor s 1929 
William B. Wilson. . Fa. 1932 
James J, Davis......|P 1988 
n" : ч 1929 5 Jesse Jo 1940 
1930 4 Henry A. V 1945 
%% СЫ rell Harri- ^" "d 
e - 
1948 F 
1953 5 Charles Sawyer... 1948 
1953 [Eisenhower Sinclair Weeks. . - 1953 
Le a * 
: Secretaries of Health, Education and Welfare 
The Department of Health, Education and Welfare was created by Act of Congress April 11, 1953, and 
Secretary made а member of the Cabinet. 
"Presidents | Cabinet Officers Home| Apptd.|| Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home Apptd: 
Ovela Culp Hobby. Texas 1953 ||Bisenhower...|Marion B. Folsom.. N Y..| 1985 


5 
- Eisenhower... 


U. S. Administrative Abbreviations Commonly Used 


. Atomic Energy Commission. GAO General Accounting Office. 
GPO. Government Printing Office. 

General Services Administration. 
. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Home Loan Bank Board. 
Inter-American Defense Board. . 
International Cooperation Admin. 
Interstate Commerce Commission OT 

Indian Claims Commission. 
. Maritime Administration. 
„National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 
North Atlantic Treaty Ог! anization. 
National Bureau of Standards. 
National Labor Relations Board. 
National Shipping Authority. 
National Security Council. 
Office of Defense Mobilization, 


ice. 
Public Housing 5 


arch Service. 
Business and Defense Services Adm. 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 


ti Aes. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Civil Air Patrol, i 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


United А 
"United E короо Service. 
1 Marini 
tens ee rn 


States of the Union—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas 


STATES OF 


Their Topography, History, 

Railways, Airlines, 
Statistical tables, elsewhere in The ALMANAC, 
deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, 


tural figures based on reports of the Dept. 


Alabama 
Cotton State, Yellowhammer State 
CAPITAL: Montgomery. AREA: 51,009 sq. mi., 
rank, 28th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,- 
061,743, rank, 17th, MOTTO: We Dare Defend 
Our Rights. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: Yellow- 
hammer. TREE: Pine. ADMISSION: 22nd. 


Alabama lies in the cotton belt of the Old 
South, bounded N. by Tennessee, E. by Georgia, 
W. by Mississippi, S.-E. by Florida, S. by Gulf of 
Mexico. In N., Tennessee river runs through Cum- 
berland plateau and provides motive power at 
Muscle Shoals, a 37-mi. stretch with fall of 134 
ft., part of Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
Coosa valley lies to S., hemmed in by Piedmont 
plateau. Then follows the coastal alluvial plain. 
Coal underlies about 7,000 sq. mi. near northern 
Appalachian region. 

Principal river is the Alabama, formed by junc- 
tion of Coosa and ‘Tallapoosa above Montgomery, 
joined by 'Tombigbee above Mobile and losing 
Some waters to the Tensaw before entering Gulf. 
Mobile Bay is 30 mi, long, 8 mi. wide and Mobile 
is only seaport. Cheaha mountain, а state park, 
5 mi, north of Oxford, is the highest point, 2,407 
it. Gulf State Park, in Baldwin county and Clear 
Creek falls, Winston county, are attractions. Also, 
17 state parks, 4 historic sites, 8 state forests and 
175 other forest tracts. 

Alabama annually produces more than 500,000 
bales of cotton lint. It has tobacco, sweet pota- 
toes, sugar cane, peanuts, corn, oats, water- 
melon, beef cattle, hogs and dairy products. Flor- 
ence, in the north, is a cotton center. Tuscumbia 
has а museum in the birthplace of Helen Keller. 
_ Alabama has 26 institutions of higher learning, 
including Tuskegee Institute, Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s Negro school. 

Alabama, first explored by De Narvaez, Spanish, 
1528, is rich in historical markers and sites. An- 
drew Jackson defeated the Creek Indians at Talle- 
dega and Horshoe Bend. The Confederate States 
were organized at Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and 
Jefferson Davis took oath as president at State 
Capitol there Feb. 18. Davis’ “first White House“ 
is now a museum. The naval foundry at Selma, 
which served the Confederacy, is also commem- 
orated. 

Mobile, colonized by French 1699, ceded by 
Spain 1799 but not turned over till 1813, clears 
over 7,000,000 tons of shipping annually. Its carni- 
val dates from 1704. Azalea Trail (February- 
March) and tarpon fishing are tourist attractions. 
It is terminal for Southern, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northern railroads. 

Birmingham, incorp. 1871, called “Pittsburgi 
of the South," started its industrial rise with De- 
Bardeleben Coal & Iron Co., 1886; now has Ensley 
plant of Tennessee Coal, Iron and Ry. Со.; Wood- 
ward Iron Co., Sloss-Sheffield, and U. 5. Cast 
AS Pipe Co. at Bessemer. Non-existent in 1861, 
it had only 38,000 people in 1900, but by 1930, 
250,000, and 326,037 in 1950. It is served by 8 
trunk line railroads and major airlines. 


Arizona 
Grand Canyon State 
CAPITAL: Phoenix. AREA: 113,909 sq. mi., 
panl 5th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950) 749,- 
а rank, 37th. MOTTO: Ditat Deus, God En- 
riches. FLOWER: Giant Cactus or Saguaro. 


BIRD: Cactus Wren. : io 
MISSION: jm n. TREE: Palo Verde. AD 


Arizona, youngest state, was from. 1863 to 1912 
Н territory formed out of the Territory of New 
ne ceded 1848 by Mexico, with Gadsden 
119 00 added 1853. It is bounded E. by New 
8 exico, N. by Utah, W. by Nevada and California, 
15 by Mexico. Climate is very dry, in parts arid. 

has average annual sunshine of 80%, rich min- 
eral workings, rodeos, Hopi, Navajo and Yaqui 
ceremonials. Phoenix, Tucson, Yuma and others 
attract many tourists. 


Industries, Farm Products, 


cover by states, 
manufacture, 


Area of the states is that reported, 1955, by the Geography Division, Bureau of the Census, 
of Agriculture and state agencies. 


ps 
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THE UNION 


Principal Cities, 
Tourist Attractions 


details of population, births and 
and other phases of activity. 


agricul- 


banking, finance, 


It is noted for the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, an immense, vari-colored fissure 217 mi. 
long, 4 to 18 mi. wide at brim, 4,000 to 5,500 ft. 
deep, “the most sublime spectacle in the World.“ 
This is reached by Santa Fe Ry. to Grand Canyon, 
| Union Pacific to Cedar city, The 
one of man's greatest water bar- 
riers, Hoover 
Canyon of the Colorado, 
at base, 1,244 ft. long at top, 
115 mi. long. Vast reclamation projects built 
Roosevelt dam on Salt river (1911), 
on Gila (1929), Bartlett Dam on 
Davis Dam (1951) on the Colorado. 

Wellton canal, 21 mi., and Mohawk canal, 43 
mi., carry water from Imperial dam of the 
Colorado to irrigate 75,000 acres near ‘Yuma. 

Nature has given Arizona the Painted Desert, 
extending for 30 mi. along U. S. 66; the Petrified 
Forest; Canyon Diablo, 225 ft. deep, 500 ft. wide, 
and Meteor Crater, 1 ‘mi. wide, made by prehis- 
toric meteor, also on U. S. 66. ‘Highest mountain 
is Humphrey's Peak, 12,611 ft. 

Biggest industry is agriculture, followed by 
smelting copper. Gold, silver, lead, 
vanadium, tungsten, 
found. Phelps Dodge 
operates largest open-pit mines: Bisbee 
acres); New 
Cornelia, Inspiration 
Consolidated and Miami (both in Miami) are 
large producers. 
wel near 


trolytic copper at Douglas and Miami. 

Alfalfa, in some parts, 
aid of irrigation. Citrus 
cotton, wheat, cattle and sheep are raised, hal 
of the latter by Navajos. By adapting old Spanish 
mission construction Arizona has 
tinctive building style. 


Arkansas 
Wonder State 

CAPITAL: Little Rock. AREA: 53,104 sq. mi., 
rank, 26th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
1,909,511, rank, 30th. MOTTO: Regnat Populus. 
Let the People Rule. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. 
BIRD: Mocking Bird. TREE: Pine. ADMISSION: 
25th. 5 

Arkansas, part of the Old South west of the 
Mississippi, an important cotton producing state, 
valuable thermal springs 
and is favored by sportsmen. Bounded N. by 
Missouri, W. by Texas and Oklahoma, S. by 
Louisiana, E. river with Tennessee 
and Mississippi opposite. 1t has Gulf coastal plain 
Е. and S., Ozark and Ouachita mountains N. and 
W., the latter reaching 3,000 ft. Ouachita and 
Ozark National Forests preserve their beauty. 

The state is drained by the Arkansas, St. 
Ouachita, Little Missouri, 
River, which crosses southwest 
hickory, 


‘Natural gas was uncovered in 1888; oil in 1901; 
large refineries are located around El Dorado. 
Minerals have annual production value of approxie - 
mately $125,000 two thirds in petroleum, 
natural gas and coal. The state supplies 98% of 
the nation's has the 


junior colleges. 

е Fresh-water fishing, duck-hunting in southeast 
jowlands, and recreations in seven state-main= 
tained park areas invite visitors. Reservoir areas 
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at Norfolk, Bull Shoals in the Ozarks, and at 
Nimrod, Ouachita, the Narrows and Blue Moun- 
tain in the Ouachitas are accessible. There are 
47 hot springs in government-owned and operated 
Hot Springs National Park, near the city of Hot 
Springs, about 50 miles southwest of Little Rock. 
Spring water ranges from 95° to 147° F. and is 
piped in insulated conduits for baths and drinking. 

Little Rock is served by the Missouri Pacific, 
Rock Island and St, Louis Southwestern railroads; 
also American, Braniff, Delta C.&S., and Trans- 
‘Texas air lines, Hot Springs is reached by Missouri 
Pacific and Rock Island railroads and Delta- 
C.&S, and Trans-Texas. 


. : 
California 
Golden. State 
CAPITAL: Sacramento. AREA; 158,693 sq. mi., 
rank, 2nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
586,223, rank, 2nd. MOTTO: Eureka, I Have 
Found It. FLOWER; Golden Poppy. BIRD: Valley 
Quail, TREE: Redwood. ADMISSION: 3lst. 


California, largest of the Pacific states and 
second largest in the Union, in 1950 reported a 
53.3% rise in population over the 1940 census. It 
increased 86.5% between 1930 and 1950 compared 
with a national growth of 22.7%. In January, 
1955, the Bureau of the Census estimated that 
California had the largest increase of any single 
state between Apr. 1, 1950 and July 1, 1954, a total 
- of 1,968,000, making the population 12,554,000, a 
gain of 18.6%. 

It is bounded N. by Oregon; E. by Nevada and 
Arizona, with Colorado river along Arizona 
border; S. by Mexico, and 1,200 mi. of Pacific 
ocean on W. Greatest length, 780 mi.; width var- 
les, 150 to 350 mi. Its extraordinary topography 
includes Sierra Nevada Mts., E. and S., parallel 
with Coast Range, with Great Valley between and 
luxuriant fruit-raising Imperial Valley to S.; 
Cascade Range and Klamath Mts. to N. Highest 
peak, Mt. Whitney, 14,495 ft., in S.; Mt. Shasta, 
14,162 ft., N. of Sacramento Valley. Mt. Lassen, 
10,435 ft., only active volcano in U. S., is 85 mi. 

~ from Shasta. There are 41 peaks over 10,000 ft. 
Death Valley, S.E., has lowest point in U. S., 

. 282 ft. below sea level, Highest lake in U. S. 
is Tulainyo, 12,865 ft. 

Principal river, Sacramento, runs from Mt. 
Shasta, meets San Joaquin, reaches sea in San 
Francisco Bay area. Most favored regions sceni- 
cally are Yosemite Valley (Mariposa big trees); 
Lassen and Sequoia-Kings Canyon national parks; 
Lake Tahoe (on Nevada border), Sequoia red- 
woods (State park); Mojave and Colorado desert 
areas, San Francisco Bay, Monterey peninsula. 

The climate of Califernia varies according to 
distance from the ocean and altitude; mean temp. 
8t San Francisco is 56*, summer mean 60*, winter 
51°. Central Valley mean is 64°; may reach 110°. 

Central Valley benefits from a vast irrigation 
system, The Tracy pumping plant lifts 2,000,000 
Fals. of water a minute up 200 ft. into the Delta- 
Mendota canal, which runs down the west side 
of San Joaquin valley to a pool at Mendota. Mt. 
Shasta dam holds 4,000,000 acre-feet of water. 
. California produces more citrus fruit and fresh 
yegetables than any other state. It is first in pro- 

Auction of grapes, peaches, pears, apricots, olives, 
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‚ machinery, 


Stanford, Univ. of Southern California, Calle 
fornia Institute of Technology. s 
The 18 national forests comprise one-fifth of 
the state. There are 53 state parks, 32 state- 
owned beaches, 19 historical monuments, 547,000 
acres. Santa Catalina Island, 75 sq. mi., attracts 
tourists. The Tournament of Roses and the Rose 
Bowl football game at Pasadena are held annus 
ally, Jan, 1. Skiing and winter sports are featured 
in the N. Of historic interest are the restored Old. 
Spanish Missions, built 1768-1823 from San Diego 

to Sonoma. 

California, named by Cortez, 1535, was Alta 
(Upper) California under Spain. Mexico took over, 
1822, ceded it 1848, California Republic (Bear 
Flag) at Sonoma, June 14, 1846, supported by 
Capt. John C. Fremont, U. S. А. Commander John 
D. Sloat raised U. S. flag at Monterey July % 
1846. State admitted, Sept, 9, 1850. 


Colorado 
Centennial State 
CAPITAL: Denver, AREA: 104,247 sq. mi., rank, 
7th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,325,089, 
rank, 34th. MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine, Nothing 
Without God. FLOWER: Columbine. BIRD: Lark 
Bunting. TREE: Colorado Blue Spruce, ADMIS- 
SION: 38th. 


Colorado, a Mountain state, is situated near the 
center of the western half of the U. S., bounded 
N. by Nebraska and Wyoming; E. by Kansas and 
Nebraska; S. by New Mexico and part of the 
Oklahoma panhandle; W. by Utah. It was part 
of the Louisiana Purchase and land ceded by 
Texas and Mexico. 

A land of natural wonders, it has the western 
end of the Great Plains at the E., and the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains starting W. of 
center, with the Continental Divide sending wa- 
ters E. to the Mississippi and W. to the Pacific. 
Immense mountain ranges, plateaus and peaks 
rise in W. with 52 peaks over 14,000 ft., and 1,500 
Over 10,000. Pike's Peak (14,109 ft.) was found 
by Lt. Zebulon M. Pike, 1806. Highest is Mt, 
Elbert, 14,431. Other peaks are Massive, 14,418; 
La Plata, 14,340; Blanca, 14,310; Uncomphagre, 
14,301; Gray, 14,274; Torrey, 14,264; Evans, 14,- 
260; Longs, 14,255. “Collegiate Peaks” in the 
Sawatch range are Princeton, 14,177; Yale, 1&- 
172, and Harvard, 14,399. A spectacular wonder 
is Mt. of the Holy Cross, 13,986 ft., with a cross 
outlined in snow. Pete 

The Rio Grande and South Platte rise in Colo- 
rado and flow E. and S.E.; the Colorado, with the 
Gunnison its principal tributary, flows S.W.; the 
Arkansas S.E. into the Mississippi. The western 
rivers have cut great canyons; the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison and the Royal Gorge of щш 
Arkansas, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep. The highes 
suspension bridge in the world crosses the ATEM 
Sas 1,052 ft. above the river, its main span is 
it. long; total exclusive of approaches, 1,260 9 

Estimated population, Jan, 1955, was 1,450000. 

Colorado owes its prosperity to its unparalleled 
supply of minerals and livestock. Miners e 
stockmen made Denver a metropolis, Queen City 
of the West. It serves the beet sugar maden 
Colorado's principal railroads meet there Sant 
Fe, Rock Island, Burlington, Union Pacific, pe 
ver & Rio Grande Western, Colo. & Southern, Its 
ADSIT receives transcontinental and regional а: 
rafüc. 

Mining activities have produced billions of 1 
lars of wealth (over 250 metallic and non-metallic 
minerals) and continue as a leading industry. 
Gold was found on the Platte, 1858, and “Pike's 
Peak or Bust“ was the slogan of 1859 gold rush. 
Gold was found at Leadville at the headwaters 
of the Arkansas, 1860, silver and lead later; to- 
day zinc is the chief product. Climax, near Lead- 
ville, produces 72% of the world's molybdenum, 
The area has a reserve of 100,000,000 tons. Colo- 
rado has immense deposits of coal, ranging from 
Sub-bituminous to true anthracite. In W. ars 
vast oil shale deposits containing an estimated 
300 billion bbls. Pueblo, Steel City of the West, 
is the home of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. 
and other im; mi industries. State now ranks 
9t in oll production. Western section, part of 
wile are ade né нанс sa fhe mid s 

are among. chest in the world. 

Cattle and sheej 


p raising are extensive. Hay, 
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Colorado has 6 state colleges and universities, 
with specialization in mines and metallurgy, 7 
junior colleges and 7 private colleges. 

The projected U, S. Air Force Academy will 
occupy 17,500 acres seven mi. north of Colo- 
rado Springs. Modern buildings of metal, stone 
and glass will be constructed, with educational 
and housing facilities for 2,496 men. 

Tourist meccas include Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Garden of the Gods and Pike's Peak, 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Mesa 
Verde National Park (pre-historic cliff dwellings), 
Colorado National Monument and the hot mineral 
springs areas. The nation’s two highest auto 
highways ascend to top of Pike’s Peak and Mt, 
Evans. Eleven national forests have 13,715,332 ac. 

Colorado Springs, famous resort, and its suburb 
Broadmoor, lie near Pike's Peak, Garden of the 
Gods, Seven Falls. The home for veteran union 
printers (ITU) is located here. The Manitou & 
Pike's Peak Ry., about 9 mi. long, is à cog road 
to the summit of Pike's Peak. 

Big game include deer, antelope, bear, elk, 
mountain lion, gray wolf, coyote. There are 
thousands of miles of trout streams and 2,000 
fishing lakes. 

Annual summer festivals in Central City and 
Aspen bring opera, theater and humanistic con- 
ferences to the old mining towns, The Denver 
Red Rocks open air theater seats 15,000. Rodeos 
are staged annually for tourists. Colorado State 
Fair is held in Pueblo last week in August. Skiing 
is a major winter sport. 


Connecticut 
Constitution State, Nutmeg State 

CAPITAL: Hartford. AREA: 5,009 sq. mi., rank, 
46th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,007,280, 
rank, 28th. MOTTO: Qui Transtulit Sustinet. He 
who Transplanted, Sustains. FLOWER: Mountain 
Laurel. BIRD: American Robin. TREE: White 
Oak. Fifth of the Original! 13 States. 


Connecticut, southernmost of the New England 
states, is bounded E. by Rhode Island, N. by 
Massachusetts, W. by New York, S. by Long 
Island Sound. Its broad central valley is drained 
by the Connecticut river, eastern plain and hills 
by the Thames system; the Housatonic flows from 
the foothills of the Berkshires in the northwest. 
Hills have hardwood timber, pines, camps, ski 
trails; there are 47 state parks of 16,663 acres, 
26 state forests of 122,841 acres, over 1,000 lakes, 
many trout streams. 

Adriaen Block, Dutch, explored the Connecti- 
cut, 1614, English from Massachusetts settled in 
1630s. First practical constitution was the Fun- 
damental Orders, adopted by Wethersfield, Wind- 
Sor and Hartford, 1638; gave superior powers to 
legislature. The royal charter of 1662 was excep- 
tionally liberal; when Gov. Edmund Andros tried 
to seize it, 1687, it was hidden in the Hartford 
oak, commemorated in Charter Oak Place. 

Free public schools estab. New Haven, 1642, 
Hartford, 1643. Compulsory education in elemen- 
tary and Latin grammar schools estab. 1650. 
Education is crowned by Yale Univ., 1701, named 
for Elihu Yale, philanthropist, 1718. Trinity 
(Hartford) and Wesleyan (Middletown) have 
high standing. Famous preparatory schools are 
Taft (Watertown), Choate (Wallingford), Hotch- 
kiss (Lakeville), Kent (Kent). U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy is at New London. 

Poultry and dairy products give chief farm in- 


come; Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein and other dairy . 


cattle are bred. Plains produce tobacco, potatoes, 
fruit and truck; shade-grown tobacco brings rich 
returns, Industry claims half of the employed 
Population, the principal products in order of 
employment being aircraft engines, brass and 
copper products, ball bearings, builders hard- 
ware and typewriters, Fire arms, made since the 
асва Revolution, come from Colt (Hartford), 

gh Standard (New Haven), Winchester and 
MS (New Haven), ammunition from Reming- 
175 Arms (Bridgeport). Eli Whitney's principle 
of interchangeable parts first applied here. Huge 
typewriter output comes from Royal Typewriter 
and Underwood Corp. (Hartford). Other- well- 
known products: Brass articles by American 
(Ansonin and Waterbury), Scovill (Waterbury), 
ridgeport Brass, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
(Waterbury); Singer sewing machines for factory 
use (Bridgeport); helicopters by-Sikorsky (Bridge- 
Port); jet and other airplane engines by Pratt & 
Whitney (East Hartford); clocks by U. S. Time 
Corp. and Lux Clock (Waterbury); New Haven 


Ingraham, Sessions 


Clock Co. (New Haven); 
(Waterbury); 


(Bristol); Waterbury, Ingersoll 
Seth Thomas (Thomaston). 

The home offices of 61 large insurance com- 
panies are in the state. The main office of the 
New Haven railroad is in New Haven. 

Construction is under way on the Connecticut 
Turnpike, to cost upward of $346,000,000, run- 
ning 129 mi. from Greenwich to Killingly near 
the Rhode Island line and forming State’s portion 
of the New England Thruway. Completion is * 
expected late in 1958. 


Delaware T. 
First State, Diamond State, 

CAPITAL: Dover, AREA: 2,057 sq. mi., rank, 
47th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 318,085, ; 
rank, 46th. MOTTO: Liberty and Independence. 
FLOWER: Peach Blossom. BIRD: Blue Hen 
eee TREE; American Holly. First of Original 

ates, 


Delaware, next to Rhode Island the smallest 
state, is in the Middle Atlantic group, bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania; E. by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay and Atlantic Ocean; S. by Maryland; W. by 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. It is partly sandy . _ 
and wooded. Land becomes hilly in the North 
west with highest elevation 438 ft. Length, 96 
mi., width 9 mi, to 35 mi. 4 

The Delaware river drains the state and at 
Wilmington receives the Christina, augmented 
by the Brandywine, First seen by Henry Hudson, 
1609, it was known to the Dutch as South river, 
whereas the Hudson was called North river, The 
Delaware is connected with Chesapeake Bay by 
a sea-level canal at Delaware City. 2 

Capt. Samuel Argall called the present Cape 
Henlopen Cape de la Warre for the governor of 
Virginia, Lord de la Warre, who never saw ib; 
the name was inherited by the state. First tem- 
porary settlement was by Dutch at Zwaanendael 
(Lewes) 1631, massacred 1632. Swedes under 
Minuit established New Sweden with Fort 
Christina at present Wilmington, 1638. They 
surrendered to the Dutch, 1655, who surrendered 
to the British, 1664, regained the land, 1673, lost 
it by treaty to the British, 1674, William Penn 
became proprietor, 1682. From 1704 the Delaware 
counties had a separate Assembly which met at 
New Castle, formerly called New Amstel. 

Delaware has a large fishing fleet; menhaden, 
herring and rock are abundant; oysters, clams, 
crabs and lobsters are taken from the Bay. 
Fruit, produce, wheat and corn are raised; pack- 
ing plants are located at Dover, Milford, Middle- 
town and Smyrna. The broiler chicken industry 
produces the major agricultural income. 

Wilmington contains over half of the state's 
population in its environs. In 1730-36 town lots 
were surveyed above old Fort Christina and 
named Willington after Thos. Willing; in 1738 
it was changed to Wilmington. It is served by 
the Pennsylvania, Reading, and B. & O., and 
has a large Marine Terminal. Old Swedes Church, 
erected by Swedish Lutherans, 1698, now Prot. 
Episcopal, is thought to be oldest Protestant 
Church in continuous use. It is the world's center 
for manufacture of vulcanized fiber, glazed kid 
and morocco leathers, has the largest braided 
hose plant, largest single cotton dyeing and 
finishing works. Ship and auto building is active, = 

Delaware was the first state to ratify the 
United States Constitution (Dec, 7, 1787). 

Wilmington is headquarters of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co., one of America's. greatest cor- 
porations, which maintains its executive depart- 
ments and a number of its research laboratories <- 
here. Organized in 1802, with $36,000 capital ern 
making gunpowder, it represented in 1954 
an investment of $1,996,000,000 excluding an 
investment in General Motors, with sales of. 
$1,687,600,000 and a profit of $252,000,000. In 
1949 it split its shares four for one and now 
45,604,345 common outstanding. At the end of. 
1954 it had 149,414 stockholders and 84,494 em: 
ployees, excluding those in government-owned 
plants, Seaford, Del, was its original nylon 
plant; it also has plants in Edge Moor and 
Newport, Del. A large office building, housing 
engineering personnel, and two research labora- 
tories, are located near Newark, Del. Most of the 
other plants and laboratories are in New Jersey, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wes! 
Virginia, Michigan, Tennessee and Texas, д 
of 72 in 26 states. The firm now produces some 
1,200 products, including synthetic ammonia 
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alcohols and related products, cellophane, polyes- 
ter film, dyes and other organic chemicals, neo- 
prene synthetic rubber, tetraethyl lead, fluorine 
compounds, synthetic textile fibers, plastics, 
coated fabrics, photographic film, explosives, 
paints, lacquers and enamels, agricultural and 
industrial chemicals, pigments, titanium metal, 
and chlorinated hydrocarbon compounds for dry 
cleaning and metal de-greasing. 


Florida 


Sunshine State 
Capital: Tallahassee. AREA: 58,560 sq. mi., 
rank, 21st. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
771,305, rank 20th, MOTTO: In God We Trust, 
FLOWER: Orange Blossom. BIRD: Mocking Bird. 
TREE: Sabal Palm. ADMISSION: 27th, 


Florida, a South Atlantic State, discovered, 
1513, by Ponce de Leon, is the farthest southeast 
of the U. S. Bounded N. by Georgia and Alabama, 
E. by Atlantic Ocean, S, by Straits of Florida, W. 
by Alabama and Gulf of Mexico, it is 500 mi. long, 
has a shore line of 3,751 mi., including the Ten 
Thousand islands, based on mangrove growths 
in western section. 

A major producer of citrus fruits and ideal 
vacation land. Florida has a population largely 
southern in the North whereas Miami, Palm 
Beach, and other coast resorts attract thousands 
of northerners. Within 30 years Miami, Miami 
Beach, Coral Gables, Hialeah, and others, con- 
stituting metropolitan Miami, have risen from 
42,000 to over 495,484 pop., with a concentration 
of luxury hotels, elegant shops, fine houses and 
gardens. 

Famed as resort cities because of the sub-tropi- 
cal winter climate are St. Augustine, oldest city 
in U. S., founded 1565; Ormond Beach, Daytona 
Beach, Jacksonville, Pensacola, Key West, St. 
Petersburg, Sarasota, Tampa and Orlando. The 
uniform elevation of the state—the highest point 
is 345 ft. has helped construction of thousands 
of miles of fine roads, including Miami-Key West 
highway, 170 mi., 20 ft. wide, with the longest 
causeway over ocean water to Key West, on the 
former right of way of the Florida East Coast 
Ry.; also Tamiami Trail, Miami to Tampa. 
Financing of $74,000,000 loan, June 7, 1955, her- 
alded construction of 104 mi., Miami to Fort 
Pierce, of the projected Sunshine State Parkway, 
eventually to reach north of Jacksonville. Flori- 
da is reached by Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard 
Alr Line, Georgia, Southern & Fla., Louisville & 

-Nashville, Southern railways, and several passen- 
ger steamship lines. Its principal cities are served 
by domestic air lines, Miami is served by 7 U. S. 
lines: Braniff, Guest, Delta-C. & S., Eastern, Na- 
tional, Pan American, Resort, and foreign lines. 

Florida has a limestone base and coquina rock 
is found there. In the southern part is a vast 
swamp, the Everglades. Everglades National Park, 
1,100,173 acres of land and water, was created in 
1947. Phosphate rock for fertilizer is a major 
product. The greatest area is covered with long 
leaf and slash pine forests supplying turpentine, 
resin, pine oil, boxes and pulp. 

One of the largest industries is citrus fruits 
whieh brings Florida an est. $200,000,000 annually. 
Fresh vegetables for winter markets are profitable. 
Cattle raising, mostly Brahma, is thriving, with 
1,679,000 hd. reported in 1955. Sugar cane is 
raised in the Everglades region. Fishing is im- 
portant; mullet, snapper, mackerel, shrimp, 
clams, turtles, crawfish, stone crabs, are sent 
‘north or processed. Sponges are fished near Tar- 
. pon Springs. Cigar-making flourishes at Tampa. 
Florida has numerous lakes and springs and an 
annual rainfall of 53 in. and is subject to violent 
windstorms. It contains the second largest fresh- 
water lake in the U. S., Lake Okeechobee, 730 sq. 
mi. 35 by 32 mi., with a maximum depth of 14 
kt. The Suwanee river flows through the northern 
part. There are 42 state parks, 85,000 acres; 4 
state forests, 207,236 acres, 27 community forests, 
2,972 acres. Castillo de San Marcos, Fort Matan- 
was and Fort Jefferson on Dry Tortugas, and 
DeSoto National Memorial at Bradenton are na- 
E gute wae MEME i tified 
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(Tallahassee); Florida Southern. 


Georgia 
Empire State of the South. 
CAPITAL: Atlanta, AREA: 58,876 sq. mi., rank, 
20th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,444,578, 
rank, 13th. MOTTO: Wisdom, Justice, Modera- 
tion. FLOWER: Cherokee Rose. BIRD: Brown 
Е TREE; Live Oak. Fourth of the Original 
tates. 


Georgia is in the South Atlantic group, bounded 


N. by Tennessee, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina; E. by South Carolina and the Atlantic; S. by 


Florida; W. by Alabama. The N.E. is traversed 
by the Blue Ridge Appalachians, with Brasstown 
Bald, 4,784 ft., highest point in state, The N.W. 


has part of the Alleghenies, with High Point on 
Lookout range, 2,408 ft. alt. Stone Mtn. is a solid 
mass of granite near Atlanta, 1,686 ft. State is 
drained by the Savannah, Chatahooche, Apala- 
chiola, Coosa, St. Mary's, etc.; the Suwanee river 
rises in the Okefinokee swamp in the extreme 
Southeast. 

In 1950, 198,191 farms totaled 25,751,055 acres; 
average, 129.9 acres. Cotton is the leading money 
crop (610,000 bales in 1954). Other principal crops? 
tobacco, peanuts, lupine, pecans, corn, oats, 
sweet potatoes, peaches, watermelons. On Jan. 1, 
1955, hogs numbered 1,661,000; cattle, 1,439,000; 
mules, 140,000. The state is a leader in production 
of broilers and baby chicks, Large pine forests 
produce resin, turpentine and naval stores. Geor- 
gia is the largest producer of kaolin and china 
clay; also produces marble, barite, granite, lime- 
stone, cement, talc, bauxite, coal, iron, phosphate, 
manganese, mica, gold and precious stones. 

Expansion of industry has been marked since 
1942, particularly textiles, food processing, lum- 
ber products, printing and publishing, chemicals 
and apparel. 

Atlanta, largest city, reported 331,314 pop., In 
1950, and almost as many in its environs, 
over 671,000 in its metropolitan district. Exten- 
sion of city limits raised est. 1953 pop. to 458,950. 

Georgia has 51 institutions of higher education 
—16 colleges and universities, including the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in Athens (chartered in 178, 
opened 1801). Е 

The National Park Service maintains seven 
parks and there are 25 state parks with an ares 
Of 29,341 acres. Notable among them are the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt State Park, Chipley, on 
U. S. 27, 80 miles southwest of Atlanta near 
Warm Springs; Vogel State Park, at Blairsville, 
Jekyll Island, off Brunswick; and Veteran’s, near . 
Cordele. hé 

Warm Springs is nationaly known for Ы 
treatment of sufferers from infantile paralysis. 
It was here that Franklin D. Roosevelt over- 
came poliomyelitis. а 

Georgia was visited by DeSoto, 1540. It was 
part of land granted to the lords proprietors ae 
Carolina (1663 and 1665); became an independent 
colony under James Oglethorpe, 1732. oy 
ratified the Confederate constitution, Mar. 1861, 
was readmitted into the Union, July, 1870. 

Principal Rys.: Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Central of Georgia, Louisville & Nashville, Set 
board. Airlines: Capital, Delta-C.&S., Eastern, 
National, Southern. 


Idaho 


Gem State "PA 

CAPITAL: Boise. AREA: 83,557 sq. mi., rank 
12th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 588, 65%) 
rank, 43rd. MOTTO: Esto Perpetua, Exist Forer. d 
FLOWER: Syringa. BIRD: Mountain Bluebird. 
TREE: White Pine. ADMISSION: 43rd. 

Idaho, a Rocky Mountain state, lies W. of e 
Rockies, bounded N. by Montana and DOE 
Columbia: E. by Montana and Wyoming; S. by 
Utah and Nevada, W. by Oregon and Washington. 
The Bitterroot Mountains and Continental Divide 
are between it and Montana; the Snake river e 
part of the Oregon line. The country was Crosse 
by Lewis & Clark, 1805, exploited by fur compa- 
nies; became part of Oregon Terr., 1848; Idaho 


is highest, 12,665 ft. The Snake 
Columbia, 
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at widest point, The Salmon (River of No Return) 
has many gorges and cascades. Coeur d'Alene is 
one of the finest lakes. The Snake is noted for 
several waterfalls—The Big Mesa, Idaho Falls, 
American, Twin Falls, Shoshone and Salmon, 

Idaho's many irrigation dams impound more 
than 5,736,000 acre feet of water. Largest of these 
is American Falls Dam with a capacity of 1,700,~ 
000 acre feet. 

Electricity for lights and pumps was produced 
by the Snake River “breeder reactor" near Arco, 
one of 4 atomic projects in Idaho, Dec. 29, 1951. 

Gold was found near Orofino, 1860, and silver 
at Coeur d'Alene, 1884, started a stampede. Big- 
gest products aré, in order, lead, silver, gold, 
zinc, copper. Columbium-tantalum, thorlum, il- 
menite, magnetite, zircon and garnet are new 
products of Southwest Idaho, Westvaco Chemical 
(Pocatello) and Monsanto Chemical (Soda 
Springs) have large elemental phosphorus plants. 
Simplot (Pocatello) has a large super-phosphate 
fertilizer plant. 

With 39% of its area in forests, Idaho produces 
much lumber, with the world’s largest white pine 
lumber mill at Lewiston. Yellow pine, Douglas 
fir, white spruce, larch, hemlock abound; the 
Roosevelt Grove has cedars 1,000 years old; others 
are 3,000 years old, Of timber, 36% is in national 
forests, 21% state. 

Idaho ranks high in wool production. At the 
beginning of 1955 it had 1,010,000 hd. of sheep 
and 1,328,000 cattle. It raises hay, barley, wheat, 
sugar beets and potatoes of unusual quality. Ap- 
ples lead orchard fruits; butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk, field and garden seed are produced. 

Hunting is greatly favored by sportsmen. There 
are wolf, lynx, moose, antelope, cougar, black or 
brown bear and grizzly bear, sometimes weighing 
600 1bs.; 20,000 elk and 100,000 deer are normal 
numbers. Pheasants, grouse, duck and partridge 
abound; there is fine fishing and Lake Pend 
Oreille, with a 500-mile shoreline, is home of the 
world's largest trout, Kamloop rainbow. 

Railways: Milwaukee, Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Spokane International. 
Airlines: United, West Coast, and Western. 


Illinois 

Prairie State 
CAPITAL: Springfield. AREA: 56,400 sq. mi., 
rank, 23rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 8,- 
712,176, rank, 4th. MOTTO: State Sovereignty, 
National Union, FLOWER: Violet. BIRD: Cardi- 
cu TREE; Oak. SONG: Illinois. ADMISSION: 


Illinois lies in the East North Central group, 
bounded N. by Wisconsin; E. by Indiana and Lake 
Michigan; S. by Kentucky and Missouri; W. by 
Missouri and Iowa. Lake Michigan touches the 
N.E. corner; the Ohio river flows on the S., the 
Samoi Qu the W. border. 

n Ju ‚ 1953 est; p 
808 90 y Amated population was 9, 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, the result of 
glacial moraine, and the soil is alluvial. Forty- 
three crops are common to the state, led by corn, 
Soybeans, wheat and oats. In 1954 Illinois led all 
states in soybean production (92,214,000 bu.); was 
Second in corn (449,312,000 bu.), and raised much 
oats and rye. Beef and dairy cattle are important. 
Nr Jan. 1, 1955 it had 3,946,000 cattle, 550,000 
Sheep, and was second in hogs which numbered 
күз; The country's largest meat-packing 
ndustry at Chicago has the major plants of Ar- 
mour, Swift, Wilson, as well as the largest stock 
yards. The primary grain exchange of the country 
is the Chicago Board of Trade. 

К The state ranks fourth in soft-coal output. Its 
ndustrles include steel mills, foundries, machine 
pices, oil refineries, electrical machinery fac- 
P ae It is a major producer of farm implements, 
He road cars and equipment, and is a big publish- 
Ded and printing center. The largest mail-order 
uses, Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery Ward and 
Butler Bros. are in Chicago. 
1 1 state has 1,178 mi. of navigable waters. The 
inois river connects with the Chicago Drainage 
panas to link the Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway 
сощ Chicago to the Mississippi. The flow of the 
Е cago river is reversed to provide lake water 

or sanitary drainage of Chicago, f. 
18226 state has 81 institutions of higher learning, 
ORUM 69 colleges and universities, including 

fais: of Illinois (Urbana-Champaign), Univ. of 
s cago, and Northwestern (Evanston-Chicago). 

ere are 63 State parks, memorials and con- 
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servation areas. The first-state tuberculosis sani- 
tarium was built in 1951 in Mount Vernon. 
Illinois State Fair, first held in 1853, draws an 
estimated 1,000,000 persons annually in August 4 
to one of world's largest agricultural expositions, y 
Illinois has many monuments and historie sites, 
including Lincoln’s home and tomb in Springfield, 
the restored New Salem pioneer settlement, the 
ruins of Fort de Chartres, site of French military — 
power, Jolliet, Father Marquette, Tonti, LaSalle, 
were 17-century explorers there. It was part of“ 
the territory liberated by George Rogers Clark À 
and ceded by the British to the U. 8.; became Й 
Northwest Terr., Indiana Terr, and finally a ; 
state Dec. 3, 1818. OHICAGO 


Chicago is the second largest American city, with 
3,620,962 (Census of 1950). About 6,000,000 live 
in its 6-county metropolitan area, This area pro- | 
duces 7.5% of the nation’s manufactures, with 
about 14,000 establishments processing goods worth 
over $18.3 billion annually. Expenditures for in- 
dustrlal plants im the metropolitan area reached $ 
$231,683,000 in 1954, 60% over 1953, The area is | 
one of the nation’s leading steel producers. ) ; 

Chicago is the country's greatest rail center, 
served by 41 rallroads, of which 19 are trunk line 
roads, Trains arriving and departing average 1,770 
daily, with 66,000 passengers from outside the 
city and 292,000 commuters. Waterborne traffic 
reaches 75,000,000 tons. 

Two major airports and several smaller ones 
serve Chicago—Midway Airport and Chicago In- . 
ternational Airport at O'Hare Field, 17 mi. N.W. 
of the Loop. Chicago is served by 12 major sched- 
uled airlines; Air France, American, Braniff, 
British Overseas, Capital, Delta-C. & S. Eastern, 
Northwest, Pan American, TWA, United, Trans 
Canada; 3 feeder lines, 2 air freight lines and — ^. 
helicopter service. Three major lines give interna- 
tional service, with immigration and custom 
inspection. ^ Я 

The Greyhound Bus terminal, with an average — 
daily movement of 300 buses, is at Randolph,  — 
Clark and Lake Sts. Buses enter and leave two $ 
levels below street, using lower Wacker Drive. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the major grain 
exchange in the country, trading in futures aver- 
aging over 13 billion bu. annually. It is the largest 
corn market, The Midwest Stock Exchange was 
formed 1949 from the Chicago, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land and Minneapolis-St. Paul exchanges. Chi- 
cago bank deposits and cash reserves show marked 
increases. In 1954 loans and discounts were $3,- 
441,962,000; total deposits, $10,243,511,000; cash 
resources, $2,435,635,000; savings deposits rose 
from $1,107,778,000 in 1953 to 84,263,483, 000. 


Indiana | 
Hoosier State 

CAPITAL: Indianapolis. AREA: 36,291 sq. mi., 
rank, 37th. POPULATIO! (Census of 1950), 3,- 
934,224, rank, 12th. MOTTO: Cross-roads of Amer- 
ica, FLOWER: Zinnia. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: 
Tulip. SONG: On the Banks of the Wabash, AD- 
MISSION: 19th. 

Indiana, a North Central state, is bounded N, 
by Michigan, and Lake Michigan; E. by Ohio and 
Kentucky; 8. by Kentucky; W. by Illinois, Has 
Ohio river on 8, Wabash on part of W. 

A great manufacturing state (8,000 industries), 
this annually adds $3 billion in value. It has 
200 coal mines averaging 23,000,000 tons. Six out 
of every 10 persons are employed in metal indus- 
tries. Tt ranks 3rd in steel production, provides 
over 80% of all building limestone used in the 
U. S. makes 12% of the nation’s household fur- 
niture, has a large brick and tile industry. Rub- 
ber processing and prefabricated houses are new 
industries. EM 

Greatest steel production is in Calumet region 
Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, Whiting. Gary 
was a sand dune in 1905 when U. S. Steel Corp. 
located its mills there; now has 133,911 ‘pop. 
(1950). Corp. has 1,000 ovens, 12 blast furnaces, _ 
sheet and tin mills; unloads ore from Lake pups 
rior mines automatically from vessels. Gary 
Union Drawn Steel, Universal Atlas Cement, Sun 
Motor Co. (engines). Hammond has American 
Steel Foundries, Pullman Standard Car, Amer- 
ican Maize Products. East Chicago has Inland 
Steel, Sinclair refineries.. Whiting has Standart 


^em 


ican, Eastern, Delta-C. 
United, Lake Central, Ozark, TWA, Princi 


x 
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railroads: Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central, 
Monon, Nickel Plate, Pennsylvania, Wabash. In- 
dianapolis has famous Speedway where the 500- 
mi. motor sweepstakes are held on Memorial Day. 

Diversified crops are combined with stock rais- 
ing, with highgrade dairy farms in the northern 
lake region where muck soil produces potatoes, 
cabbages, onions, celery and cereal crops. In 1954 
it was third in the nation in soybeans (46,128,000 
bu.); fourth in corn and rye. Central Indiana 
is a meat-producting area. On Jan. 1, 1955, it 
was third in hogs and pigs with 4,566,000 hd., 
and had 2,054,000 cattle. There are extensive 
orchards. Indiana leads the nation in peppermint 
and spearmint oils and is second only to Cali- 
fornia in tomatoes. 

Among 38 institutions of higher education are 
Butler Univ., Indiana Unix., Notre Dame Univ., 
Purdue Univ., Valparaiso Univ., Wabash College, 
Culver Military Acad. It takes high place in 
literature with Booth Tarkington, George Ade, 
Gen. Lew Wallace, Meredith Nicholson, Jas. 
Whitcomb Riley, Maurice Thompson, Theo. Drei- 
ser, Lyman Abbott, George Fitch, Max Eastman, 
Gene Stratton-Porter, whose Limberlost area is a 
state park. 

There are 16 state parks, 43,161 acres, 14 state 
forests, 96,161 acres, 4 well-stocked game pre- 
serves and 13 fish hatcheries, which provide mil- 
lions of fish annually. Among 14 state memorials 
are the Vincennes memorial to George Rogers 
Clark, New Harmony (Rappite) community, Tip- 
pecanoe and other Indian battlefields, site of Lin- 
coln's boyhood home, grave of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln im Spencer County, World War Memorial, 
Indianapolis, national office of American Legion. 

The most valuable limestone quarries are at 
Bedford. Limestone sinkholes account for caverns 
in the south, including Wyandotte cave lear Leav- 
enworth, 3rd largest in U. S. The famous post- 
office, Santa Claus, is in Indiana. 

The state constitution forbids issuance of state 
bonds, and all state expenses are met from cur- 
rent income. 


Iowa 
Hawkeye State 

CAPITAL: Des Moines. AREA: 56,290 sq. mi., 
rank, 24th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
621,073, rank, 22nd. MOTTO: Our Liberties We 
Prize and Our Rights We Will Maintain. FLOW- 
ER: Wild Rose. BIRD: Eastern Goldfinch. AD- 
MISSION: 29th. a 


Towa, in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, is bound N. by Minnesota; E. by 
Wisconsin and Illinois; S. by Missouri; W. by 
Nebraska and South Dakota. The Mississippi 
river flows along the entire E, line; the Missouri 
along three-fourths of the W. line. Its elevation 
is 480 to 1,075 ft. It is the heartland of American 
agriculture, possessing some of the finest soil in 
the world, and 25% of all Grade A soil in the 
U. S. The rolling prairie is 97% under cultivation. 

lowa leads the country in corn, with 10,286,000 
acres in production in 1954, yielding 540,015,000 
bu. Production of oats was 230,884,000 bu. (1st in 
nation); soybeans, 55,900,000 bu. (2nd); hay, 
6,793,000 tons (2nd). On Jan. 1, 1955, the state 


led in hogs and pigs with 20,434,000 hd. and was 
сесара es cattle and calves, which numbered 
‚219,000. 


3 (TS, Cedar Falls; also 
: s; Drake Univ., Des Moines; 


id 2 
hence no state property 
88 


forests, 13,469 acr 
Eighteen ‘of the 


larger lakes cover 29,689 acres. 

Principal railroads serving the state are Chicago 
& North Western, Burlington, Rock Island, Chi- 
cago Great Western, Great Northern, Illinois 
Central, Milwaukee, Minneapolis & St. Louis, and 
Wabash. Its shippers easily reach the livestock 
markets of Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago. Airlines are United, Braniff, Ozark. 

Marquette and Jolliet reached Iowa, 1673. Julien 
Dubuque, 1788, obtained a grant from the Spanish 
to mine lead at present Dubuque. The first apple 
orchard was planted in 1799. Lewis and Clark 
touched Iowa in 1804, The land was part of terri- 
tory ceded by Spain to France and sold by France 
in the Louisiana Purchase, 1803; Terr. of Mis- 
souri, 1812; 'Terr. of Michigan, 1834; Terr. of 
Wisconsin, 1836; Terr. of Iowa, 1838; state, 1846. 


ч 
Kansas 
Sunflower State 

CAPITAL: Topeka. AREA: 82,276 sq. mi., rank, 
13th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,905,299, 
rank, 31st. MOTTO: Ad Astra per Aspera. To the 
Stars Through Difficulties. FLOWE Sunflower, 
BIRD: Western Meadow Lark. TREE: Cotton- 
wood. ADMISSION: 34th. 


Kansas, a West North Central state, part of the 
Great Plains, is an oblong bounded N. by Nebras- 
ka, E. by Missouri, S. by Oklahoma, W. by Colora- 
do. The Missouri river flows past its N.E. corner 
for about one-fourth of the boundary. Kansas is 
411 mi. long by 208 mi. wide, rising from 750 ft. 
above sea level in the E. to nearly 4,000 ft. in W. 
1% is the exact geographical center of the U.S. 

The principal drainage is by the Kansas and 
Arkansas rivers, flowing E. and S.E., the Kansas 
meeting the Missouri at Kansas City, Kans. The 
rainfall averages 26 in., but summers are torrid 
in some sections. Spring floods have caused 
heavy damage in recent years. 

Kansas has 48,489,418 acres in farm and pasture 
land, produces the most winter wheat, about [c 
fifth of the nation's supply (176,208,000 bu. x 
1954.) Corn and grazing lands are in E., ври 
and cattle lands in the W. Other farm prose 
are alfalfa, potatoes, fruits, barley, oats, ue 
sorghums, flax, dairy goods, poultry. Meat 44005 
ing is an important industry. It had 4,341, 
cattle, Jan. 1, 1955, including 545,000 milch COWS. 
The American Royal Horse and Live Stock Snov 
in Kansas City (Mo.) in October is a natione 
feature. Kansas City, Kans., although contiguou 
with Kansas City, Mo., maintains a separate 0029 
porate organization. It has the second e 
stockyards and packing plants in the U. S., W 
11 meat-packers, including Armour, Swift, Wilson. 

The state is served by transcontinental and 575 
gional airlines. The principal railroads are EM 
Fe, Burlington, Rock Island, Chicago Great Wes " 
ern, M-K-T, Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific an 
Frisco. tt 

Wichita is the nation’s third largest EE 
center in employment; ranks first in producha 
of personal aircraft. Major producers are Boe! e 
Beech, Cessna. Municipal Airport now is utilize! 
largely as a USAF training base. 

Kansas ranks fifth in petroleum production, 
having in S.W. a part of largest known gas БЕ 
serve іп the world. Other leading mineral pro 
ucts include cement, stone, coal, zinc, salt, clay, 
sand and gravel and lead. x 

Coronado in 1541 headed a Spanish troop in 1 
vain search for wealth at Quivira. Brent’ 
claimed all territory drained by the Mississippi 
through LaSalle, 1682. France ceded this to Spa В. 
1763, and received it back, 1800. In 1803 the U. 8. 
obtained Kansas through the Louisiana Purchase. 
Lewis and Clark reached Kansas, 1804, and Zebu: 
lon Pike, 1806. During the fight over slavery 
Kansas was rent between free-soilers and nn 
Slavery men. Here John Brown fought his nre 
battles against slavery. Kansas furnished HE 
fifth of her men for Union armies in the Civ. 
War. Frontier posts were at Fort Leavenworth, 
now site of the U. S. penitentiary; Fort Riley an 
Fort Scott. 


Kansas has produced many influential leaders. 
From Carry Nation, whose wrecking of saloons 
represented Kansas views on liquor, to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower they have captured national atten- 
tion. William Allen White, Ed W. Howe, Henry 
J. Allen, Arthur Capper rose with journalism. 
The Eisenhower home, a national shrine, and 
Eisenhower Museum are in Abilene. 

There are 5 state colleges, 2 municipal universi- 
ties, 14 private colleges, 14 public junior colleges 
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and 6 two-year colleges, Kansas has a rural 
health program, social welfare agencies, and has 
modernized mental and penal institutions. In 
1948 after a referendum it repealed its 68-year- 
old law forbidding liquor manufacture and sale. 


Kentucky 
Blue Grass State 
CAPITAL: Frankfort. AREA: 40,995 sq. mi., 
rank, 36th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
944,800, rank, 19th. MOTTO: United We Stand, 
Divided We Fall. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: 
Cardinal, ADMISSION: 15th. 


The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in the East 
Central group, is bounded N. by Indiana and 
Ohio; E. by West Virginia and Virginia; S. by 
Tennessee; W. by Missouri and N.W. by Illinois, 
Originally part of Fincastle County, Va., it be- 
came Kentucky County, Va., in 1776; independent 
state, 17! Its first permanent settlement was 
at Harrodsburg, site of fort and base of opera- 
tions of Gen, George Rogers Clark. Daniel Boone, 
1769, Col. Richard Henderson, 1775, Simon Ken- 
ton, 1771, were early settlers. Many came over 
Wilderness Trail through Cumberland Gap. 

y rises from an elevation of 300 ft., at 
sippi, to over 2,000 ft. in the Cumber- 
land and Pine mountains in the E. The southeast 
is mountainous with limestone valleys. About one- 
fourth of the state is still forested with fine 
hardwoods in the E. part. Cumberland National 
rves great wooded areas, Oak, hickory, 
walnut, sycamore, tulip, pecan, ash, maple, wil- 
low, gum, rhododendron and laurel trees abound; 
also dogwood and Cypress in west. 

Principal resources are bituminous coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, fluorspar, natural cement, rock 
asphalt and clay. Coal mining is a major indus- 
try. Tobacco products, meat packing, woodwork- 
ing, flour, cotton goods are produced. Agriculture 
gets biggest income from tobacco, burley and dark 
(461,388,000 lbs. in 1954, second only to North 
Carolina). It also raises corn, wheat, oats, hemp, 
potatoes, fruits. Horses top livestock and poultry 
raising, is extensive. 

Greatest of all the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty’s chain of dams is the $115,000,000 Kentucky 
dam, 20 mi. from the juncture of the Tennessee 
and the Ohio at Paducah. It rises 211 ft. from 
bedrock and stretches 8,700 ft. across the river. 

Kentucky has 37 institutions of higher learning 
including 13 colleges and universities. 

There are 25 state parks and shrines, 3 state 
forests totaling about 31,000 acres, and 5 com- 
Munity forests. 

Louisville, founded 1780, is Kentucky’s largest 
city, famous for Kentucky Derby, held since 1875 
in May. City is market for burley tobacco; its 
major industries are cigaret-making, meat pack- 
ing, distilling. For years Henry Watterson influ- 
enced Democratic politics in South through the 
Courier-Journal. Louisyille is served by nine 
railway lines and is headquarters of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. Airlines; American, 
Eastern, Delta-C. & S., Ozark, Piedmont, TWA. 

Lexington, in heart of Bluegrass country, 18 
seat of Uniy. of Kentucky and Transylvania, old~ 
est college west of Alleghenies (1780). Has a large 
tobacco market and holds annual trotting races. 
Near Lexington are horse farms famous for thor- 
oughbreds, including the Calumet, Castleton, 
Coldstream, Walnut Hall, Greentree, 

In Paducah, where Irvin Cobb Hotel is named 
for city’s favorite son, dark fire-cured tobacco, 
livestock, fruit are marketed; June strawberry 
festival is held. A $500 million Atomic Energy 
Commission plant is located outside the pity. 

Mammoth Cave, discovered in 1799, is located 
in a national park, 50,696 acres, on State 70, 40 
mi. from Bowling Green. It is 10 mi, in circum- 
ference; its Echo river is 360 ft. below surface. 
Inside the park is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, 
named for discoverer who died there, 1925. 

Fort Knox, repository of the nation's gold re- 
Serve, also contains the George S, Patton, Jr., 
Military Museum of World War II equipment. 

Many historie places have been preserved or 
1 сен. Pioneer Memorial park at Harrodsburg 
us replica of Fort Harrod (1777) and Lincoln 
USC Temple, enclosing log cabin in which 

homas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, parents of 
ADR Lincoln, were married June 12, 1808. 

braham Lincoln National Park, 110 acres, 3 mi. 
10 of Hodgenville, has a Greek memorial enclos- 
10 E log cabin reputedly Lincoln's birthplace. Obe- 

sk in Fairview marks bírthplace of Jefferson 


.early spring strawberries, sweet potatoes, sugar 


Davis. Federal Hill, 1 mi. E. of Bardstown, is 

called My Old Kentucky Home. 1t was the inspir- 

ation for Stephen Foster's song of that name, 

became Kentucky’s state song. The old State 

House of Frankfort is the home of the Kentucky 

5 Society and houses State Museum and 
rehives. 


Louisiana 
Pelican State 
Capital: Baton Rouge. AREA: 48,523 sq. mi., 
rank, 30th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,7 
683,516, rank, 21st, MOTTO: Union, Justice, Con- 
fidence. FLOWER: Magnolia Grandiflora. BIRD: 
Pelican. ADMISSION: 18th. 


Louisiana, in the South Central region, 18 
bounded N. by Arkansas and Mississippi; E, by 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico; S. by the 
Gulf; W. by Texas. The Mississippi flows along 
part of its E. boundary, then enters the state 
and creates the lush Delta region, center of 
sugar planting. Rolling pine hills, bluffs on the 
Mississippi, a vast alluvial plain and coastal 
marshes, with the Mississippi river, behind levees, 
are features of the topography. 

Louisiana is rich in historical relics and iradi- 
tions, with Spanish-French backgrounds, pirate 
lore, fashionable French society in the 18th cen- 
tury, picturesque customs today. Pineda, 1519, de 
Vaca, 1528, De Soto, 1541, LaSalle, 1682, were 
early explorers. New Orleans was founded 1718. 
Louisiana became a French crown colony under 
Louis XV, 1731; was ceded to Spain, 1763, re- 
turned to France, 1801; sold by Napoleon to U. S. 
Dec. 20, 1803 (with large territory to North and 
Northwest). State admitted to Union, April 30, 
1812; seceded Jan. 26, 1861, and joined Con- 
federacy; readmitted Jüne 25, 1868. 

With 7,409 sq. mi. under water, Louisiana 
marshes supply most of the country's muskrat 
furs; it has opossum, raccoon, mink, otter; many 
wildfowl, including wild turkeys, and a huge 
amount of fresh and salt water fish, with a large 
shrimp and oyster catch. Tarpon, mackerel, sea 
trout, flounder and many cther species are found 
along the coast. Lake Ponchartrain, 625 sq. mi., 
is the nation's third largest natural lake. 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane, 


cane syrup. Other important crops are rice, corn, 
cotton, potatoes, truck vegetables, citrus fruits, 
perique tobacco, and pecans. The state ranks high 
in lumber production, kraft paper mills consum- 
ing large amounts of slash pine. 
- The principal mineral products are petroleum, 
natural gas, natural gasoline, The petro-chemicals 
industry is expanding. There are rich sulphur de- 
posits and four of the largest salt mines in the 
world. New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Lake 
Charles, the 3 largest ports, together handle more 
than 54,000,000 tons of freight annually. 
Louisiana has 23 institutions of higher learning 
including Tulane University, New Orleans, found- 
ed in 1834; Louisiana State, Baton Rouge, (1860), 
From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, ex- 
pelled by the British from Nova Scotia in 1155, 
settled near Bayou Teche. Their descendants are 
known as Cajuns. Other settlers included Royal- 
ists who fled the French Revolution, 1789-1792. 
Railways: Rock Island, Illinois Central, Kansas 
City Southern, Louisiana & Arkansas, Louisville 
& Nashville, Míssouri Pacifle, Southern, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Texas 
& Pacific, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Airlines; Capital, 
Delta-C.&S., Braniff, Eastern, National, Fan- 
American, Southern, Trans-Texas, TACA. 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans is famous for the Mardi Gras сате 
nival on the day preceding Ash Wednesday. It 
also has the Midwinter Sports Carnival, a 6-dày - 
event climaxed by the Sugar Bowl football game 
on New Year's Day. 

A new Union Passenger Terminal, municipally 
owned, was dedicated in New Orleans May 1, 
1954, as part of a public improvement costing — 
$57,000,000, nearly one-half of which was borne . 
by railroads, The improyement included à station | 
plaza, elimination of 144 grade crossings, 22 grade 


separation structures at intersections and an ex- n 


pressway over the filled-in Basin Canal. 

New Orleans is developing a civic center which 
will have an 1l-story City Hall, partly of glass. 
It authorized a new Mississippl river bridge with. 
a 1,575 ft. cantilever span, to be completed in 
1988. It win cost $55,000,000 and tolls will be ap- 
plied to bond issues. TAM Us ; 24 
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Moisant International Airport handles around 
800,000 passengers annually. Callender Airport is 
being developed as part of a U. S. military train- 
ing center. 


Maine 
Pine Tree State 

CAPITAL: Augusta, AREA: 33,215 sq. mi., rank, 
38th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 913,774, 
rank, 35th, MOTTO: Dirigo. 1 Guide. FLOWER: 
Pine Cone. BIRD: Chickadee. ADMISSION: 23rd. 

Maine, largest of the 6 New England states, is 
farthest N.E., touches only one state—New Hamp- 
shire, Bounded N. by Quebec, Can.; E. by New 
Brunswick, Can., and Bay of Pundy; S. by Atlan- 
tic; W. by New Hampshire and Quebec. West 
Quoddy Head, Long, 66° 57’ is farthest E. point, 
Eastport farthest E. city in the U. S. The straight 
coastline of 250 mi. is so irregular that bays and 
inlets extend it to 2,379 mi. Passamaquoddy Bay 
has average tide of 20 ft. Mount Cadillac, 1,532 
ft., is highest seacoast point N. of Brazil. 

Visited by Sebastian Cabot, 1496; temporary 
settlement, Popham, 1607; permanent, Monhegan, 
1622. First ship in America built at Popham, 
1608, the Virginia, 30 tons. First chartered town 
Gorgeana, now York, 1641. Under Massachusetts 
until 1820, when 1t became state. Canada boundary 
settled by Webster-Ashburton treaty, 1842. 

With over 16,000,000 acres of forests, Maine 
produces wood products from shíps to toothpicks. 
Ancient stands of white oak exist here. White 
pine leads; red spruce is used for pulp and paper; 
hemlock, balsam fir, ash, birch, maple, tamarack 
are plentiful. Shoes, oil-cloth, textiles are pro- 
duced in quantity. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation's blueberry 
crop, and 90% of canned blueberry pack. Aroo- 
stook potatoes lead the nation’s production. It 
grows apples (McIntosh, Delicious, Northern 
Spy), sweet corn, peas, beans. The poultry in- 
dustry is increasing. Mineral products include 
cement, feldspar, slate, granite, manganese, beryl, 
lead, copper, zinc, tourmalines, opals, sulphur, 
molybdenum, and others, 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s domestic 
soft shell clams; packs over 2,000,000 cases of 
Sardines and produces over 20,000,000 Ibs. of 
lobsters annually. 

The higher institutions of learning are led by 
Univ. of Maine, Bowdoin (1794), Colby and Bates. 

Maine is a great recreation center, this industry 
earning an est. $225,000,000 in 1954. Summer 
temperatures average 60° to 70° at seacoast: frost 
is possible at night, Oct. to May. Ten mountains 
over 4,000 ft. are led by Katahdin, 5,273 ft. Fish- 
ing and hunting are important; there are over 
72,500 lakes, 1,300 wooded islands, and over 5,000 
streams. Moosehead Lake is 40 mi. long and 2 to 
10 mi. wide. Biggest rivers are Penobscot, 350 
mi. long; St. John, 211 mi.; Kennebec, Andro- 
scoggin, Saco, Deer, grouse, black bear abound; 
game fish include Atlantic salmon, brook trout, 
small mouth bass, bluefish, tuna. 

Maine is ideal for winter sports, 
fine skiing facilities, floodlighted at night. 

Acadia National Park is located on Mount 
Desert Island. Baxter State Park, 162,939 acres, 
contains Mt. Katahdin and was donated by for- 

+ mer Gov, Percival P. Baxter. Public land totals 
0 acres, Bar Harbor is a famous summer 
sort. 


with many 


Maryland 
Old Line State. Free State 

- , Capital: Annapolis. AREA: 10,577 sq. mi., 
41st. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
rank, 24th. MOTTO: Fatti Maschili, Parole Fem- 
ine. -Manly Deeds, Womanly Words; and Scuto 
Bonae Voluntatis Tuae Coronasti Nos, With the 
Shield of Thy Good-will Thou Hast Covered Us. 

5 e lie AR ea Be BIRD: Oriole. 
B Oak. : Maryland, - 
land. Seventh of the Original 13 Staten yd 


rank, 
2,343,001; 


+, where Dist- 
t out of state. 
) bisects state. 
mi. over-water 


First settled, 1634, at St. Mary's by Leonard 
Calvert, bro. of Cecilius Calvert, 2nd Lord Balti- 
more, whose father had patent from Charles I. 
Settlement was Catholic, but Maryland main- 
tained religious tolerance during Puritan-Cavaller 
disputes. 

Chesapeake Bay has 200 kinds of fin and shell- 
fish, oysters accounting for three-fourths of the 
fishing industry. Crabs, clams, diamond-back 
terrapin abound. Ocean City is headquarters for 
game fishing. Maryland produces sweet potatoes, 
melons and truck and cans huge tomato crop. 
Also wheat, corn, poultry and livestock, especially 
Ayrshire and Aberdeen-Angus breeds. Dairy in- 
dustry is largest agricultural revenue producer. 
State produces broilers, turkeys and tobacco. 

Maryland has a canning crop of 240,000 tons 
annually, worth $75,000,000, with tomatoes leading. 
Leading industrial products are transportation 
equipment, chemicals, apparel, fabricated metals. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. began with horse 
power, 1830. Peter Cooper's Tom Thumb, steam 
locomotive weighing 1 ton, was built here, By 
1831 the railroad turned to steam. Today B. & O. 
Pennsylvania and Western Maryland are chief 
railroads, 

The University of Maryland (1808-12) on Mar. 
25, 1955, dedicated its Glenn L. Martin Institute 
of Technology, including with its aero. research 


foundation, an tnvestment of over $27,000,000. 
Other educational institutions: Johns Hopkins 
Univ. (estab. 1893), St. John's (1784), Goucher 


College. U. S. Naval Academy is at Annapolis, 

Famous racing events include Preakness, at 
Pimlico track, Baltimore; Grand National Steeple- 
chase at Hereford; Maryland Hunt Club Steeple- 
chase at Glyndon; and meets at Bowie and Laurel. 
Gibson Island is center for yacht races. FOX 
hunting retains English mannerisms, including 
“blessing of the hounds.” Duck hunting is а 
favorite sport. 

Famous historic sites include Fort McHenry; 
Baltimore, restored, where in 1814 waved the 
flag that inspired Francis Scott Key to write the 
Star Spangled Banner; Antietam Battlefleld near 
Hagerstown (1862); Barbara Frietchie's house, 
Frederick (1862); South Mountain (1862); Edgar 
Allan Poe house, Baltimore; State House, Annap- 
olis, 1772, oldest in America still in daily use 
where Washington resigned his commission 85 
Commander-in-Chief, and which houses the d 
flag carried in the Revolution and the War 0: 
1812. The U. S. frigate Constellation, originally 
built at Baltimore, 1797, will be restored and 
given a permanent berth at Fort McHenry. 


BALTIMORE 


Baltimore, pop. 949,708 (1950) is one of the ma- 
jor shipping ports of the U. S., served by 86 regu- 
lar general cargo shipping lines. The port ayere 
275 scheduled monthly sailings to more than 2 
foreign and domestic ports. is 

Friendship International Airport, 3,200 hos 1 
served by Allegheny, American, Capital, Colon! rd 
Eastern, National, TWA, United and Slick. The 
city also is served by six railroads. ist 

Baltimore had the first organized Methodis 
church, 1784, and the first Roman Catholic саше 
dral, 1806. The first U. S. smallpox hospital was 
founded 1769. It now has major plants of BM: 
hem Steel (shipbuilders and largest tidewater 
steel manufacturing plant); American Smelting 1 
Refining, Mathieson Chemical Co., Armco Steel. 

Can-making industry produces 215 billion cans 
annually, third largest in U. S. h 

Construction of a twin-tube tunnel under tne 
Patapsco river between east and southeast palus 
more was begun in 1955, It will link U.S. 1 an 
40, major route between Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, bypassing the heart of Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one of 
the 6 New England states, is bounded E. by At- 
lantic ocean, N. by Vermont and New Hampshire, 


S. by the Atlantic, Rhode Island, Connecticut, W. 


by New York. } 
From the sands of Cape Cod, 65 mi. long, the 


, 1 
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coastal plain rises to uplands 
Connecticut river, thence west to Housatonic 
river, Berkshires, Hoosacs and Taconics. Grey- 
lock, 3,491 ft., is highest peak. Mt. Williams is 
3,040 ft., dat. Spruce in Hoosacs, 2,588 ft. Hoosacs 
are cut by Boston & Maine Ry, tunnel, 25,000 ft. 

Estimated population in 1954 was 4,954,000. 

It led in the American Revolution and has had 
paramount influence on American education, in- 
dustry, religion, literature, law and culture. 

Norsemen may have visited Cape Cod, Martha's 
Vineyard or Nantucket, c. 1,000 A.D. First English 
settlement, Plymouth, 1620; Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, 1630. War of Independence began April 
19, 1775, at Lexington and Concord. Bunker Hill, 
was fought June 17. Washington took command 
in Cambridge, July, 1776. 

Strong convictions were characteristic of Massa- 
chusetts. Freedom of worship was demanded by 
Puritans, but tolerance not granted: Roger Wil- 
liams and other non-conformists were expelled; 
Quakers and Baptists were persecuted; in Salem 
witchcraft delusions developed. The earliest 
churches were Congregationalist, later Unitarian- 
ism developed. Mary G. Baker Eddy founded 
Christian Sciencé at Lynn, 1867; Mother Church 
is at Boston. Abolition flourished before Clvil War. 
Heavy immigration of Irish, Italians, Poles, Czechs 
brought many Catholics to Puritan Boston. 

The state had the first tax for free schools and 
first school at Dedham, 1649, but no uniform sys- 
tem until 1840. Harvard College, nucleus of Uni- 
versity, founded 1636, has been educational leader 
for 300 years, with largest endowment today. 
High esteem attaches to Williams, Clark, Bran- 
deis, Amherst, Boston Uniy., Boston College, 
Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, Holy 
Cross, Andover Theological, Tufts, Simmons, He- 
brew Teachers’, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (Boston), Univ. of Massachusetts, and 
Worcester Institute of "Technology. 

Massachusetts pioneered in shoes, textiles and 
tools for them, The Bay State produced more 
than a fifth of the nation's shoes in 1954, out- 
ranking all states in total production. Lynn, shoe 
capital of East, produced shoes by handicraft, 
1635 to 1848. Haverhill, Brockton are also shoe 
centers. Francis Cabot Lowell perfected power 
loom, 1822, started U. S. cotton cloth manufacture 
at Lowell where Textile Institute gives instruc- 
tion, Paper is an important industry, with plants 
located in Fitchburg, Holyoke, Dalton, Pittsfield, 
Springfield, Framingham and Boston. The state 
also has become important in research and de- 
velopment of electronics, 

Agricultural products based on marketing re- 
ceipts in order of importance are poultry, dairy 
Ree greenhouse products, truck crops, cran- 

erries, tobacco, apples, potatoes and hay, Others 
are corn, tomatoes, lettuce, celery, strawberries, 
buckwheat and maple sugar, 

Ў Gloucester schooners fished the Grand Banks 

‘or cod. They now use Diesel-powered trawlers 
and ihe city is the state's leading port in total 
11 landed. Marblehead is a famous yacht- 
YN center. Clipper ships were built by Donald 

cKay and Currier at Newburyport. 

8 is the great literary shrine, Where 
. Thoreau, Emerson, the Alcotts, Chan- 
ng wrote. Here also Ephraim Bull developed 
the Concord grape. 
р, There are 70 state forests, 170,000 acres, 140 
ommunity forests, 50,110 acres. The beaches are 
оршу throughout the East. Cape Cod, with 
eed theaters, sports and an artists’ colony at 

13 1 is popular with vacationists. 

1 n ау, 1954, a $239,000,000 bond issue was sold 
69 8 a 4- to 6-lane expressway from Boston 
е New York state line near West Stockbridge, 


BOSTON 


Boston, filled. with historic memorials, 
7 , named 
ie Boston in Lincolnshire, England, is the great 
105 . industrial, fishery and wholesale center 
0 907 England. Crowding 1,000,000 pop., it is the 
: аса 83 cities and towns with 2,657,000 Pop., in- 
20 ‘ae Cambridge, Lynn and Somerville, The 
m n h largest wholesale market (after New York, 
Prano, and Philadelphia), Boston handles over 
100 of all New England output. It is the largest 
s market and one of the three largest rubber 
danufagturing centers in the U.S.; major distrib- 
yes H of woolens and worsteds, shoes, furniture 
sea food. It is the largest fish-shipping port. 


separated by 


Summer. Tunnel carried 11,080,966 vehicles in 


1954, an average of 30,359 per day. 


The city is a leading financial center. The 


“open-end’’ type of investment trust originated 
there; now more than 30 Boston companies in the 
field have assets exceeding $2.4 billion, over one- 
third of total assets for this type of investment 
in the U. S. The Public Library has 33 branches. 
Railroads: Boston & Maine, New York Central 
New Haven. 

Logan International Airport, built on land 
dredged out of Boston harbor at a total cost of 
$60,000,000, has the nation’s longest runway, 
10,022 ft.; 2 of 7,900 ft. and one of 7,000 ft., serv- 
ing over 1,500,000 passengers a year. The airlines 
are Air France, American, BOAC-British, Eastern, ` 
Flying Tiger, Italian Air Lines, Mohawk, North- 
east, Pan American, Provincetown, Slick, Trans- 
Canada, TWA, United, i 


Michigan 
Wolverine State 

CAPITAL: Lansing. AREA: 58,216 sq. mi., rank, 
22nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 6,371,766, 
rank, 7th. MOTTO: Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe- 
nam Circumspice. If You Seek a Pleasant n- 
sula, Look About You. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. 
BIRD: Robin. ADMISSION: 26th. ; 

Michigan, a North Central state, is divided by 
Lake Michigan into two parts. ‘The northern 
peninsula is bounded N. by Lake Superior, with 
Canada opposite; S. by Wisconsin. Southern 
peninsula is bounded W. by Lake Michigan, with 
Wisconsin and Illinois opposite; Е, by Lake Erie, 
Lake Huron and Ontario, Canada; S. by Indiana 
and Ohio. Michigan has access to four out of the 
five Great Lakes; has longest state shore line. 
The Sault Ste, Marie Ship Canal (Soo), connect- 
ing Lakes Huron and Superior, leads canal trafüc. 

Ground was broken May 7, 1954, for the five- 
mile long Mackinac Bridge to span the Straits 
of Mackinac that. separates the lower and upper 
peninsulas. It will have a center span of 3,800 ft. 
hanging between 552-ft. towers, second only to 
the 4,200-ft, suspension on span of the Golden 
Gate Bridge, San Francisco, and a 26,444-ft. four- 
lane roadway. 

The state was originally explored by the French 
and many names (Detroit, Mackinac, Sault Ste. 
Marie) are of French origin. Etienne Brulé (1618), 
Jean Nicolet (1634), Père Allouez (1666), Père 
Marquette (1668) and Louis Jolliet (1669) were 
early visitors. France was ousted by Britain, 1763. 
French and Indian troubles left their mark. 
Under the Ordinance of 1787 Michigan Terr. 
embraced part of other western states. 

Michigan has rolling clay loam, with flat plains 
S.E., 573 ft. above sea level rising to Porcupine 
Mts. in Upper Peninsula, 2,023 ft. The peninsu- 
la's hard and soft wood once led in timber and 
it is now engaged in reforestation, 

The Lake Superior iron-ore belt produces 13% 
of the country's iron ore. Copper is found in free 
state in Keweenaw region. Limestone provides a 
great cement industry, with the country’s largest 
cement mill at Alpena, There are large salt de- 
posits, which yield bromine, calcium chloride, 
jodine and other chemical products. Since 1920 
Michigan has developed an oil industry. 

Michigan leads the world in production of 
motor vehicles and parts; also leads the U. S. in 
employes, wages and value-added-by-manufacture 
in this category, with more than 50% of the U.S, 
totals. Next highest categories are machinery, 
except electrical; fabricated metal -products, pri- 
mary metal industries, chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, food products, paper, printing and publish- 
ing; furniture and fixtures. 

Michigan ranks second in value of small fruits 
grown and produces over 50% of the sour 
cherry crop of the country. Apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, grapes and cherries average over 
300,000 tons a year. Many migrant workers come 
irom the south central states, more than hal 
being naturalized Mexicans from Texas. Straw- 
berries and asparagus come in May, cherries in 
June and July, with about 30,000 laborers em- 
ployed in the Traverse City area. Migrant work- 
ers begin to leave before the beet sugar crop is 
ripe in November, hence 40% of this crop is now 
harvested mechanically. P 

Michigan also produces 
corn and hay. It had 2,003,000 hd. of cai 


Jan. 1, 1955, including 963,000 milch cows. Tur- - 


keys are important. 

The 20 colleges and universities of first 
are led by the Uniy. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan State College, imi 
tant also are Wayne Univ., 
Western Michigan College, 


Tank > 
and: 


large quantities of . 
ge q itle. 
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mal, Michigan College of Mining and Technology. 

Michigan is one of the great resort states of the 
middle west, with trout streams and over 11,000 
lakes and a resort income of $400,000,000 a year. 
There are 16 state fish hatcheries, Isle Royale in 
Lake Superior has a national park of 133,760 
acres. The state has 159 licensed airports and 
landing fields; 107 military and emergency fields 
and seaplane bases, Principal railroads: Ann 
Arbor, Baltimore & Ohio, Canadian National, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago & North Western, 
Detroit & Mackinac, Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton; Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic; Lake Superior & Ishpeming, 
E ad New York Central, Pennsylvania, and 
Soo Line, 


DETROIT: MOTOR CAR CAPITAL 


Detroit, the motor car capital of the world, was 
the fur trading post of the strait (de troit) founded 
by the Frenchman Cadillac in 1701. From 1900, 
when it had 285,704 people, it was raised by the 
motor car industry to the fifth largest city in the 
U.S. with 1,849,568 in 1950 and a total of 3,016,197 
in its metropolitan district. It is the third largest 
manufacturing city. 

Motor vehicles and equipment constitute the 
chief Detroit industry, with major plants of Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, Chrysler, and Packard in the 
area. Wayne county in 1954 reported an average 
of 479,000 hourly-paid workers with average pay 
of $2.27 hourly and $91.76 weekly. Median in- 
come of a Detroit family was about $7,450. The 
factory payroll, $2.2 billion in 1954, was 241% 
over 1940. 

Construction contracts awarded in Wayne Coun- 
ty in 1954 totaled $422,667,000. 

In 1955 Detroit opened a large part of its new 
express highways and interchange system, to be 
completed in 1956. The Edsel Ford and John 
Lodge Expressways are joint projects of the city, 
Wayne County and the state, and will cost, nearly 
$200,000,000. 


д Minnesota 
North Star State. Gopher State 
CAPITAL: St. Paul. AREA: 84,068 sq. mi., rank, 
11th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,982,483, 
rank, 18th. MOTTO: L'Etoile du Nord, Star of the 
North. FLOWER: Moccasin Flower. BIRD: Amer- 
ican Goldfinch (unofficial). TREE: Norway Pine. 
ADMISSION: 32nd. 


Minnesota, one of the North Central states, is 
bounded N. by the provinces of Manitoba and 
Ontario, Canada; E. by Wisconsin and Lake Su- 
perior; S. by Iowa; W. by South and North 
Dakota and a small area of Manitoba. The head- 
waters of three great river systems are within its 
limits: the Mississippi, which flows along part 
of the Wisconsin boundary and has the Twin 
Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis, at the head of 
navigation; the Rainy River and Red River of 
the North, reaching Hudson Bay; and the Great 
. Lawrence system emptying into the 

antic. 


inesota ked first in production of 
1,020,000 ibs): second in ons (181,685, 
flax (9,432,000 bu.); third in milk 
,000 1bs.), corn, and hay. - 
State had on Jan. 1, 1955, 3,939,000 cattle, 
ing 1,496,000 milch cows (3rd in nation), 
at $386,002,000. - ссе . 
mesota is f for its contribution to sur- 
€ Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 


000 
159 202 
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founded by Wm. J. and Charles H. Mayo, is- 
world famous and the Mayo foundation for Medi- 
cal Education & Research cooperates with the 
Graduate School of the Univ. of Minnesota. Of 
the 42 institutions of higher learning, 15 are col- 
leges and universities. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the St. Olaf college cholr, 
Northfield, have high rank. There are 26 state 
parks and many recreational facilities. Minne- 
haha Falls-(93 ft.) was celebrated by Longfellow. 

French traders and missionaries first pene- 
trated Minnesota. Father Hennepin, 1680, named 
the Falls of St. Anthony. France ceded the land 
E. of the Mississippi to Great Britain, 1768; 
Britain to U.S., 1783. It became part of North- 
west Terr. Land W, of Mississippi was part of 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803. Henry R. Schoolcraft 
found source of Mississippi in Lake Itasca, July 
13, 1832.. Statehood came May 11, 1858. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis has a population of 521,718 with 
1,116,509 in the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
area. Food processing leads with machinery, pre- 


cision instruments,.printing next. Its flour pro- 
duction is famous and third, after Buffalo and 


Kansas City, Mo. It is hq. for General Mills, 
International, Pillsbury,  Commander-Larrabee 
and Russell-Miller. Its chemical industry proce 
esses a large flax crop for linseed oil and oil cake. 


Minneapolis has 10 trunk line railways, includ- 
ing Burlington, North Western, Great Northern, 
Omaha, Northern Pacific, Great Western, Milwau- 
kee, Soo, Rock Island, Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
It has 5: airlines—Braniff, Capital, North Central, 
Northwest, Western, and Far-East connections, 
making Wold-Chamberlain Field rank high in 
activity. Barge lines on the Mississippi import 
500,000 tons a year, about one-half gasoline. 


ST. PAUL 


St. Paul, the capital, is notable for diversified 
industry and surface, water and air facilities, It 
is served by 9 railroads having one-quarter of na- 
tion’s mileage, a municipal airfield and 5 air- 
lines, and is the third largest motor truck venter. 
River barge freight in 1954 totaled 1,859,098 tons. 

Payrolls approximate $550,000,000 annually. 
Products include printing, adhesives, abrasives, 
paper products. It has airplane, oil refining, 
railroad equipment, outdoor apparel, food proca 
essing, refrigerator, machinery, fur, brewing ant 
motor vehicle assembly industries. South 
Paul is nation’s second largest livestock market; 

The Minnesota State Fair and Winter Carnival 
are held here. 


Mississippi 
Magnolia State 

CAPITAL: Jackson. AREA: 47,716 sq. mi., гал, 
31sí. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,178,914, 
rank, 26th. MOTTO: Virtute et Armis, By Valor 
and Arms. FLOWER: Magnolia. TREE: Magnolia: 
BIRD: Mocking Bird. ADMISSION: 20th. 


Mississippi is a South Central state in the Deep 
South, bounded N. by Tennessee; E. by Alabama; 
S. by Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; W. by Lou 
siana and Arkansas. Mississippi river forms 190 
boundary. State's maximum is 330 mi. long, A 
mi, wide. The Tennessee River hills in N.E. aroi 
age 650 ft., sloping down W. to Black Pre 
cotton-growing soil. The Delta is an mae 
plain in N. W., between the Mississippi and Ut 
Yazoo, producing cotton. The S. part of Miss 
sippi grows long-leaf yellow pine. d 

Mississippi was crossed by DeSoto, 1540, 101 
colonized by Iberville, French, 1699. It was hel © 
by French 1009-1763; English 1763-1779; Spang 
lards, 1779-1798, when the U.S. took over 725 
gradually moved Indian tribes across the hs 
With Alabama it formed the Terr. of Mississippi 
Its settlers fought in the Battle of New Orleans. 
1815. Admitted to Union, Dec. 10, 1817. А ЕЕ 
plantation state, it was the second to join the 
Confederacy. The state has highest percentage 
88.5—of native-born population in U.S. (1950). 

Mississippi, one of the largest producers 97500 
ton, ranked second in U.S. in 1954 with 1,576, 
bales. A century of one-crop farming and erosion - 

usted much of the soil and led to introduc - 
tion in the 1930s of diversification, crop rotation 
and soil conservation. Agriculture produces pe- 
cans, sweet potatoes, soy beans, peanuts, Sugar 
cane, corn, rice, wheat, oats and fruits. Tuns 
nuts are crushed for tung oll, which, with tur- 
Pentine and resin, supports paint and varnis 

Dairying 


has become second to cotton 
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in farm income and much poultry and livestock 
is produced. 

Biloxi has a large seafood canning industry, 
operating over 900 deep-sea trawlers for shrimp 
and oysters. 

The state produces much hardwood lumber and 
slashpine products, including fibre board, kraft 
paper, newsprint. Pulpwood users include Mason- 
ite at Laurel, Flintkote at Meridian, U.S. Gyp- 
sum at Greenville, International Paper Co. (Nat- 
chez and Pascagoula), Johns-Manyille (Natchez). 

Natural gas reserves are estimated at 2.4 tril- 
lon cu. ft. There are 103 producing oil and gas 
fields, comprising 2,171 producing wells. Other 
minerals are clays, fuller’s earth, bentonite, 
bauxite. 

Industrialization is being encouraged by the 
state’s BAWI (balance agriculture with industry) 
plan which increases availability of land and 
buildings for manufacturing plants and aids em- 
ployment. From 1940 to 1954 manufacturing em- 
ployment rose from 56,872 to 94,600. 

Mississippi has 10 colleges and universities, 2 
teachers colleges, 18 junior colleges and others. 
It has 10 state parks of 10,972 acres. Gulfport and 
Pascagoula are the principal ports. Gulfport holds 
an annual yacht regatta and a mackerel rodeo in 
July, Biloxi has a Mardi Gras in February, and 
Pass Christian, a tarpon rodeo. Natchez is famous 
for its formal antebellum houses, open in March 
and April. The mile-long Iberville Memorial 
bridge at Biloxi Bay and Vicksburg National 
Military park are of interest to tourists. Chief 
rys.: Illinois Central, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
Southern, St. Lowis-San Francisco, Louisville & 
Nashville, Columbus & Greenville, Mississippi 
Central. Airlines: National, Delta-C.& S., South- 
ern. 


Missouri 

Show Me State 
CAPITAL: Jefferson City. AREA: 69,674 sq. mi., 
rank, 18th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
3,954,653, rank 11th. MOTTO: Salus Populi Su- 
prema Lex Esto. The Welfare of the People Shall 
Be the Supreme Law. FLOWER: Hawthorne (cra- 
р mollis), BIRD: Blue Bird. ADMISSION: 


Missouri, a Middle Western state, is bounded 
N. by Iowa; E. by Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee; 
S. by Arkansas; W. by Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska. The Mississippi river flows along nearly 
the entire E. boundary for 545 mi. The Missouri 
flows along the N.W. corner and crosses the state, 
joining the Mississippi above St. Louis. Missouri 
has 1,937 mi, navigable. 

The state was first settled by the French who 
founded Cape Girardeau,- St. Louis, and Ste. 
Genevieve. 

The home state of ex-President Truman, Mis- 
souri has endeared itself to Americans by its 
river lore, folk tales and especially by Mark 
Twain's creations, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, whose statues stand in Hannibal, boyhood 
home of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain). The 
author's home is preserved. His birthplace, in 
Florida, Mo., has been moved to à public. park. 
The farm birthplace of Jesse James, notorious 
bandit (1847-1882), is near Excelsior Springs. A 
log cabin bullt by U. S. Grant is preserved near 
St. Louis. 

The state has level fields, rolling prairie, 
wooded hills and rugged highlands. The black 
Soll N. of the Missouri was levelled by glaciers 
and produces big corn crops. The central W. sec- 
tion is part of the Great Plains and produces 
forage. The delta area, S.E., including the famed 
Boot Heel, produces much long staple cotton. The 
Ozark Highlands are filled with weathered rocks, 
water gaps, sinkholes and springs, including Big 
Spring, flowing 252,000,000 gals. dally. 

Missouri produces corn, hay, soybeans, cotton 
&nd cotton seed, wheat and oats. On Jan. 1, 1955, 
it had 3,910,000 cattle, including 1,034,000 milch 
Cows; 3,610,000 hogs and pigs, 718,000 sheep, 126,- 
000 horses and colts, Its minerals include: lead, 
cement, coal, grindstones, limestone, marble, 
iron, copper, barite, cobalt, bismuth, manganese 
and tungsten. 

Industry is led by food and kindred products, 
IMS РУ. e equipment, apparel, 

licals, leather products, printing and pub- 
lishing, fabricated "metals, 5 Е 
machines; stone, clay and glass products. 

There are 54 institutions of higher education, 
including 16 colleges and universities. The Univ. 
of Missouri at Columbia has the country's first 


"National Park, on the Divide, 1,534 sq. mi, is 4 


machinery, electrical 


saurs, including skeletons of huge Tyrannosaurus, 
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School of Journalism, founded 1908 by Walter 
Williams. There are 25 state parks of 60,519 acres, 
7 state forests, 121,000 acres; and 8 national 
forests. 
Twenty-three trunkline railroads serve Mis- 
souri; there are over 7,100 mi. of main line rails. 
ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, 8th largest city in U.S., had 856,796 
population in 1950 and a total of 1,681,281 in its 
metropolitan district. The city is limited to 61 
ва. mi. It is a great manufacturing and distribut- 
ing center, producing 3,300 different products and 
best known for alloy castings, airplane parts, beer, 
chemicals, drugs, electrical machinery, shoes, re- 
frigerators, railroad cars. Settled, 1764, by a 
French fur trader, it is the largest raw fur mar- 
ket. It is served by 18 trunk line railroads, in- 
cluding B. & O., Burlington, Rock Island, N, Y. 
Central, Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, M-K-T, 
Nickel Plate, St. Louis-San Francisco, Mo. Pa- 
cific: also St. Louis Southwestern; Wabash; Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. It reaches dhe entire Mississippi 
Valley with water transportation and is served by’ : 
these airlines: American, Braniff, Continental, ч 
Delta-C. & S., Ozark, TWA, Eastern. Of 8 bridges, | 
the most famous is Eads (1874) 6,220 ft. long, 4 
with a channel span of 520 ft. 


3 
KANSAS CITY | i 


Kansas City is headquarters of a large livestock 
and meat-packing industry and an important seat 
of auto assembly and steel manufacturing; ranks 
among the top ten garment manufacturing cen- 
ters, Metropolitan Kansas City ranks first as а 
Stocker and feeder market, hard wheat market, 
and sorghum grains market. It stands second as a E 
cash wheat market and in flour production. Also 
second as a primary wheat market and as & 
futures wheat market, 

It is served by 12 major trunk line railroads and 
its international inland air terminal is used by 
Braniff, Central, Delta-C. & S., Continental, 
Ozark, Slick and TWA. The American Royal Live 
pte and Horse Shoe is held here annually in 

ег. 


Мошапа 

Treasure State 
CAPITAL: Helena. AREA: 147,138 sq. mi., rank, 
3rd. POPULATIO! (Census of 1950), 591,024, 
rank, 42nd. MOTTO: Oro y Plata. Gold and Sil- 
ver. FLOWER: Bitterroot, TREE: Ponderosa Pine. 
BIRD: Western Meadowlark. ADMISSION; 4ist. 


Montana, a Rocky Mountain state, is bounded 
N. by Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, Canada; E. by North and South Dakota; S. 
by Wyoming and Idaho; W. by Idaho. It contains 
the country's largest copper mines, vast cattle 
and sheep ranges and mountains with picturesque 
recreation areas, 

Copper mining dates from 1880 when Marcus 
Daly first exploited it; its biggest smelter is at 
Anaconda, Great Falls, Billings and Butte are 
important centers. Lead and zinc are mined in 
quantity, also some gold and silver; cement, 
silicate, asbestos, phosphoric acid are produced. 
Oil and natural gas have become important. There 
are vast coal deposits. Butte, whieh has ylelded 
over $215 billion worth of copper in 50 years, has 
2,700 miles of tunnels, and is described as ''a 
mile deep, a mile high." The only sapphire 
mines of consequence in the country are in 
Montana. 

In 1954 the state ranked second in spríng wheat 
(42,952,000 bu.), third in barley (33,332,000 bu.). 
On Jan. 1, 1955, it had 1,606,000 sheep and lambs 
(4th in nation) and 2,441,000 cattle. It produces 
apples, sugar beets, flaxseed, potatoes. There is 
a large timber industry in yellow pine, and much 
Douglas fir. 

The Continental Divide runs through the west- 
ern third, the highest mountain is Granite Peak, 
12,850 ft., near the southern boundary. Glacier 


recreational wonderland, with 60 glaciers, many 
lakes and streams with all kinds of trout, etc. 
hotels and camps. (Great Northern Ry.) Fo: 
Peck Dam on the Missouri and Hungry Horse 
Dam оп the South Fork River in the northwest, — 
contribute to recreation and irrigation. x 

"There are 11 national forests, 40 game reserves 
Principal rivers are Missouri, Yellowstone and 
Clark Fork of Columbia, which is fed by the 
Blackfoot and Bitterroot. Southern Montana has 
yielded ancient mammals, primates, and dino- 


Triceratop and Stegosaurus. 
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Important historical site is Custer Battlefield 
National Cemetery, in Big Horn Country (near 
Hardin), site of defeat of Custer by Sioux, June 
25, 1876.-Dead, estimated at 276, but only 265 are 
listed on monument. First whites to visit Mon- 
tana were the French Verendryes, father and 
sons, 1743; Lewis and Clark, 1805. Land E. of the 
Continental Divide was part of Louisiana and 
Dakota; the W. part was in Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho, Railways: Burlington, Great Northern, 
Milwaukee, Northern Pacific, Soo, Union Pacific; 
the last reaches West Yellowstone, gate to 
Yellowstone National Park. Airlines; Frontier 
Northwest, Western. 


Nebraska 


Cornhusker State 
CAPITAL: Lincoln, AREA: 77,227 sq. mi., rank, 
Laith. POPULATION (Census of 1950), 1,325,510, 
rank, 33rd. MOTTO: Equality Before the Law. 
FLOWER: Goldenrod. TRE! Elm. BIRD: West- 
ern Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 37th. 


Nebraska, a West North Central state, is bound- 
ed N. by South Dakota; E. by Iowa and Missouri; 
S. by Kansas and Colorado; W. by Colorado and 
Wyoming. The Missouri river runs along the E. 
line, The W. part lies in the foothills of the 
Rockies, with high table lands broken by low 
ridges, near Wyoming and South Dakota. Then 
comes about 15,000 sq. mi. of grassy sand hills; 
thence the prairie slopes gently eastward to the 
Missouri. Three river systems, the White, Platte, 
and Niobara, drain E. into the Missouri. The 
Big and Little Blue systems empty into the Re- 
publican river which empties into the Kansas, 
a tributary of the Missouri. 

Estimated population in 1954 was 1,372,741. 

Nebraska is a great wheat, corn, forage and 
livestock state, also raising much oats, clover, 
wild hay and sugar beets. On Jan. 1, 1955, it had 
5,016,000 hd. of cattle worth $466,488,000. It 
ranked 4th in winter wheat and hay, 5th in rye. 

The large production of livestock has developed 
a major packing house industry in Omaha, where 
Cudahy, Armour, Wilson and Swift have large 
processing plants. 

Omaha is the largest butter-making city in the 
country and а big distributor of wheat and corn. 
Incorporated 1857. Omaha lies on the W. bank of 
the Missouri. It has a large lead refinery of 
American Smelting & Refining Co., a large am- 
monia-urea plant of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
head office of Union Pacific Ry., Creighton Univ., 
Omaha Univ. The Ak-Sar-Ben festival, in Octo- 
ber is its famous carnival. Omaha is served by 
the U. P., Burlington, C. B. & Q., Santa Fe, North 
Western, Milwaukee, Rock Island, Chicago Great 
Western, Illinois Central, Mo. Pacific, Wabash. 
M NER ERE ET, United, Western. 

ebraska has had a unicameral or one-house 
legislature since 1937, with 43 members elected 
on a nonpartisan ballot. All electric power facili- 
Чез are state or municipally owned. It has one 
State university at Lincoln, one municipal uni- 
versity, 2-sectarian universities, 12 sectarian col- 
leges, 4 state teachers’ colleges. There are many 
State-supported fishing and recreation centers. 
Arbor Lodge State Park, 44 mi, from Omaha, is 
а memorial to J. Sterling Morton, founder of 
Gaye eae eyed as & legal holiday 

n » Apr. 22. Boys’ Town is 11 mi. 
W. of Omaha. „297 
` „Nebraska land was touched by Coronado's expe- 

, dition of 1541 and entered via the Missouri by 
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Nevada belongs to the Rocky Mountain 
and is bounded N. by Oregon and Idaho; E. 


by 
Utah, Arizona; S. and W. by California, Although 


smallest in population, it has arrested national 
attention, first by its Comstock Lode and fabulous 
mines, which yielded over $1 billion in silver and 
gold after 1859; its free silver projects in national 
politics and latterly by legalized gambling and its 
lenient divorce laws, requiring only 6 weeks’ resi- 
dence, which make Reno and Las Vegas. divorce 
centers, 

Lying in the Great Basin of the Rockies, Neva- 
da has many arid areas and much alkali soil, but 
where irrigation proceeds its agricultural proe 
duction increases. It was the first state to profit 
by the Federal Reclamation Act of 1902, the New- 
lands project, since 1903 irrigating 87,000 acres, 
where alfalfa, cantaloupe, truck, poultry, espes 
cially turkeys, ү The Humboldt-Lovelock 
reclaimed a large area for 
grain, alfalfa and dairying. Some of the waters of. 
Lake Mead, impounded by Hoover (Boulder) Dam. 
on the Colorado, also irrigate Nevada. This dam, 
25 mi. southeast of Las Vegas, draws an estimated 
1,000,000 visitors annual 

Nevada's largest waters are Pyramid Lake and 
Lake Tahoe. Large streams include the Humboldt, 
Carson, Walker, Truckee, some of them partially 
drying up in summer. Trout streams abound with 
mackinaw, silver, rainbow, blackspot trout, Recs 
reational areas and camp are provided in 11 
state parks, total 23,000 acr Rodeos are popular 
events in a state that raises many cattle and 
sheep. Virginia City is a relic of the Comstock 
mining days. Lehman a national monu- 
ment, has fine stalactites; Gypsum cave, near 
Las Vegas, has fossils; Lovelock cave was a shel- 
ter for primitive man. 

Sierra Nevada range forms the western mt 
dary and Boundary Peak, 13,145 ft., is highes 
mountain. Lowest elevation is 800 ft., near Colo- 
rado river. Great mining centers have been Tono- 
раһ, Goldfield and Eureka. Today copper, Zinc, 
gold, tungsten are principal minerals. Anaconda 
Copper Company's open-pit mining plant at Yer- 
ington treats about 11,000 tons of ore daily. 

Yucca Flat, in southern part, is a proving 
ground for nuclear weapons. n 

The Univ. of Nevada, at Reno, has an importer 
mining school. Reno and Carson City are favor 
by artists and sculptors. Nevada, explored by Joba 
C. Fremont, 1843-45, was part of Brigham Young 
Utah Territory until 1861, then Nevada Territory, 
with later additions from Utah and New мечи 
It was then largely inhabited by miners and "t 
the basis of Mark Twain's story, Roughing Iv 
It became a state Oct. 31, 1864. a 

Principal railroads are Southern Pacific, un 
Pacific; Western Pacific, Nevada Northern. А 
lines: Bonanza, TWA, United, Western. 


New Hampshire 
Granite State nk 
CAPITAL: Concord. AREA: 9,304 sq. ml, гай» 
43rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 538,242) 
rank, 44th. MOTTO: Live Free or Die. FLOWER: 
Purple Lilac. TREE: White Birch. Ninth of t 
Original 13 States. 


New Hampshire, one of the 6 New England: 
States, is bounded N. by province of Quebec, Cans 
ada; E. by Maine and Atlantic ocean; S. by Me 
sachusetts; W. by Vermont. It is a land of h i 
mountains, picturesque lakes, swift rivers and 
vast forest domain. 25 
climate it is a popular vacation land in AREA. 
its freedom from hay-fever irritants in the no 
endears it to health-seekers. Its slopes provi 
excellent winter ski trails. К. 

New Hampshire was visited by Samuel onana 
plain at the mouth of the Piscataqua, 1605; fu 
settled at Portsmouth and Dover Point (no, 
Dover), 1623, 3 years after Plymouth, Mass. 
was called after Hampshire, 1629. It declared its 
independence June 15, 1776 and contributed to 
ihe victories at Bennington and Saratoga. 


+ One-third of the state is over 2,000 ft, above ] 
dea level. Highest land in Northeast U.S. is the 


Presidential range of the White Mountains, with 
Mt. Washington, був ft. (First cog гу. in. mone 
opens js . Jefferson, 5,717 ft. D , 
5,798 ft. White 

719,247 acres of woods, mountains, drives, 
Which 49,128 acres are in Maine. 
are Crawford Notch. Dixville Notch 


and Franconia Notch, the last near Profile, or 


See EE eee 


Because of its favorable , 


Mountain National Forest (1911) 
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Cannon, Mtn., 4,077 ft. (with Hawthorne's Great 
Stone Face); Whiteface, 3,985 ft. +! 

Merrimack river flows 105 mi. through state; is 
formed by Pemigewasset and Winnipesaukee riv- 
ers at Franklin. Concord, Manchester, Nashua 
also are in this valley. Connecticut river forms 
west, Vermont, boundary. Portsmouth is state’s 
only port. Principal industries, including mills 
using electricity from water power in Merrimack 
valley, are textiles, paper, leather goods, ma- 
chinery, printing. 

New Hampshire shared the educational plo- 
neering of Massachusetts Bay from 1642; estab- 
lished first free public library at Dublin, 1822. It 
has Univ of N. H., Durham; Dartmouth (1769), 
Phillips Exeter (1781), St. Paul's, Colby Junior 
College. The MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
estab. 1908 in honor of Edward MacDowell, com- 
poser, has given summer haven to many authors 
and composers. 

Soil and climate make the state exceptionally 
favorable for berries, apples, peaches; poultry 
and dairying is extensive. Lumbering is large 
industry, under supervision. Feldspar, mica, beryl, 
abrasive garnets, granite, copper, lead, magnetite 
and some gold are produced, Important rys. are 
Boston & Maine, Canadian National, Central 
Vermont, Maine Central. Airline; Northeast. 


New Jersey 
Garden State 
Trenton. AREA: 7,826 sq. mi., rank, 
TION: (Census of 1950), 4,835,329, 
rank, 8th. MOTTO: Liberty and Prosperity. 
FLOWER: Violet. BIRD: Eastern Goldfinch, 
TREE: Red Oak. Third of the Original 13 States. 


New Jersey, one of the Middle Atlantic states, 
is bounded N. by New York, E. by New York, the 
Hudson river and the Atlantic ocean; S. by the 
Atlantic and Delaware Bay; W. by Delaware Bay, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. One of the earli- 
est lands to be settled by the Dutch early in the 
l'th century, it was the scene of much action 
in the American Revolution, developed iron fur- 
naces and grist mills, and became a great indus- 
irial state. 

There are low mountains in the N. W., and 
rolling hills leading down to a coastal area with 

many waterways and inlets. The Delaware river 
runs along its W. line. Its shipping facilities 
Make it a large freight terminal. It divides au- 
thority over tunnels and bridges with the Port 
9f New York Authority and the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Perth 
Amboy and Camden handle shipping for foreign 
parts. New Jersey contributes a huge figure to the 
total tons of New York Harbor. 

Highest point in High Point, Sussex County, 
d DEA REA 1 in the Kittatiny 
x mor wide between mountain sides, 

epresented in 90% of all industries, its more 
ШШ 12,000 factories employ 323 classifications of 
1 The state ranks first in the U.S. in dollar 
Me lue of chemical products and has many labora- 
orles for physical and chemical research. Im- 
лл are electrical machinery, food products, 
Du products, apparel, transportation equip- 
ent, primary metal industries; petroleum and 
coal products, fabricated metal products. 
T EE crops are corn, peppers, asparagus, beets, 
скар ant, lima beans and potatoes. The principal 
mut 5 are apples, blueberries, cranberries, cher- 
8855 Brapes, peaches, raspberries and strawber- 
Це. New Jersey holds high rank in the poultry 
S lustry, dairying and the processing of vegeta- 
es, especially tomatoes. The first dairy cattle 
Sel insemination project in America was 
launched in Hunterdon County; also the common- 
carrier shipment of day-old baby chicks, now a 
multi-million-dollar business nationally. 
10 ЖИН New Jersey’s institutions of higher 
re ng are: 4 universities, including Princeton 
AE 10 edt 255 zo дош the Institute for 
5 сој ў 
A RS colleges. „ 
antic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asbur: 
55 5 Ocean Grove, Wildwood, attract eds 
s peur each year. There are 22 state parks 
9 ost 20,000 acres; 10 state forests with more 
pan ED DT acres, 
ersey’s many points of historic and scenic 
met includé the Palisades, massive faa 
ы of rock rising more than 500 feet above the 
Боп river; Morristown National Historical 
‘atk, Gen, Washington's winter camp site. 


CAPIT. 
45th. POPU 
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The state's network of modern highways has 
the highest ratio of multi-lane mileage in the 
nation.. Included are the 118-mile New Jersey 
Turnpike, Garden State Parkway (165 miles, Par- 
amus to Cape May). Newark had the first great 
air terminal in the U.S. 

Chief railways: Pennsylvania, Lackawanna, 
Jersey Central, Erie, Lehigh, West Shore, B, & 
O., Reading. 


New Mexico 
Land of Enchantment T 
CAPITAL: Santa Fe. AREA: 121,666 sq. mì., 
rank, 4th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 681,- 
187, rank, 39th. MOTTO: Crescit Eundo, It Grows: 
as it Goes. FLOWER: Yucea, BIRD: Road Run- 
ner. TREE: Pifion. ADMISSION: 47th. 


New Mexico, a Rocky Mountain state, is bound- 
ed E. by Oklahoma and Texas, N. by Colorado, S. 
by Texas and Mexico, W. by Arizona. Its N.W. 
corner is the only spot where four states meet 
(Colo. Ariz., Utah, N. M.). It was part of land 
ceded by Mexico, 1848; made Territory of N.M.. 
1850; increased by Gadsden Purchase, 1853; lost 
Arizona, 1863; became state, 1912. 

Explored by Nuna de Guzman, 1528; De Vaca, 
1536; Fray Marcos de Niza and Estevan, 1539; 
Coronado, 1540-42. Called New Mexico on map, 
1563. Colonized by Onate, 1598, with first church 
at San Juan pueblo. Santa Fe made royal capital 
by Spanish governor de Peralta, 1610. Under 
Spain 1821, Mexico till war of 1846. Hns citizens 
of Spanish-Mexican descent, non-Spanish Amer- 


icans, Mexicans, Apache, Navajo, Ute and Pueb-_ 


lo Indians, latter living in 18 pueblos (villages). 

San Juan, largest river, crosses N.W. corner for 
100 mi. Rio Grande runs through west center to 
Mexico, irrigates vast areas through Elephant 
Butte dam and Hall Lake, 40 mi. long; Caballo, 
El Vado, and Carson dams. Pecos, in E., supplies 
Carlsbad reclamation system. Water is also 
stored by Canadian, Cimarron, Gila, San Francis- 
co rivers. Wheat, corn, beans, cotton, grow in 
eastern section; sheep are raised in S.W., many 
by Indians. Over 1,000,000 hd. cattle are raised 
annually. Value of agricultural products averages 
$300 million annually. National forests cover 13,- 
281 sq. mi, Douglas fir, ponderosa pine and 
spruce are cut for timber. 

Climate is dry and invigorating. Annual rain- 
fall, 7 to 16 in. Mean temp. 50*, reaching 100* on 
plains in summer. Mountains rise to 13,160 ft. 

Most awe-inspiring natural wonder, Carlsbad 
Caverns (Santa Fe Ry. to Carlsbad) are visited 
by more than 500,000 annually. Discovered 1911, 
now national park, they have 3 levels and largest 
natural cave “room” in world, 1500x300 ft., 300 
it. high. Enchanted Mesa is near Acoma pueblo, 
“Sky City." Chaco Canyon has many pueblo 
ruins of 1,000 A.D, 

Oil and natural gas create new values in S.E. 
and N.W. Potash mining was started 1931 near 
Carlsbad; state now is first in production. Two 
large open-pit copper mines at Santa Rita are 
operated by Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. Ore 
is smelted at El Paso, Tex. There are vast gyp- 
sum deposits. Other mining is for gold, silver, 
zinc, lead, manganese, copper, , beryl, molybde- 
num, uranium, pumice. 

Santa Fe and Taos 
colonies, Albuquerque (estab. 1706) has 
Univ., with Indian pueblo architecture. There 
are 6 higher colleges, one professional school, one 
state military institute. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, 
So. Pacific, Rock Island, Colo. & Southern. Air- 
lines; Continental, TWA. я 


New York 2 

Empire State 
CAPITAL: Albany. 
29th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 14,830,192, 
rank, 1st. MOTTO: Excelsior, Ever Upward. 


FLOWER: Rose. llth of the Original 13 States, А 


New York, since 1820 the most populous state, 
is bounded N. by Canada (partly separated by St. 
Lawrence River), Lake Ontario, Lake Erie; W. by 
Canada, Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania; 
E. by Vermont, Massachusetts and. Connecticut; 
S. by the Atlantic ocean, New Jersey and Penn 
sylvania. It is mountainous in the E., level or 
hily in middle and W. Mt. Marcy, 5,344 ft., 


the Adirondacks, is the hig 


hest. VELUM 

The state has 263 landing facilities, thousands. 
of miles of rails and a great network of hard: 
surfaced roads, to which cross-country highways 


are being added. Completion of the state's new- 


$ 


have attracted large artist - 
State 


AREA: 49,516 sq. ml, rank, _ 
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Thruway, stretching 427 miles from Buffalo to 
New York, was projected for late in 1955. 

Industrial and agricultural activitles of the 
state are extensive, and of 453 types of manufac- 
tures in the U.S, listed by the Bureau of the 
Census, 430 are represented in New York, which 
leads in clothing, printing, rugs, carpets, furni- 
ture and photographic equipment. It has high 
rank in textiles, paper, steel, chemicals, tools, 
electrical, equipment, scientific instruments. New 
York City is the U.S. financial center. 

Dairying leads farming; cheese has a large out- 
put. Milch cows Jan. 1, 1955, numbered 1,527,000 
(second in nation), value $168 hd. New York is 
the second largest producer of grapes and maple 
sugar, and produces cabbages, broccoli, corn, po- 
tatoes, hay, oats, wheat, barley, apples, peaches, 
pears, and cherries. It led in buckwheat in 1954 
with 900,000 bu, 

New York has 125 institutions of higher educa- 
tion, more than 5,000 elementary schools, and 
1,270 public high schools, junior high schools and 
academies. The United States Military Academy 
is located at West Point, М.Ү, 

For specific information about New York, its 
officials and laws, consult Index under State of 


New. York, 
North Carolina 


Tar Heel State, Old North State 
CAPITAL: Raleigh. AREA: 52,712 sq. mi., rank, 
7th. POPULATION (Census of 1950), 4,061,929, 
rank, 10th. MOTTO: Esse Quam Videri. To Be, 
Rather Than To Seem. FLOWER: Dogwood. 
BIKD: Cardinal. 12th of the Original 13 States. 


North Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by Virginia; E. by the Atlantic ocean; 
S. by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia; 
W. by Tennessee. It has three types of topog- 
raphy: the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont, which 
reaches an elevation of 1,000 ft. and includes the 
Blue Ridge, and the Appalachian Highlands. Mt. 
Mitchell, 6,684 ft., is tallest peak east of Missis- 
sippi, The chief rivers are Cape Fear, Broad, 
Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar, Neuse, Chowan, 
Pamlico, Pamlico Sound covers 1,860 sq. mi. Lake 
Mattamuskeet has 30,000 acres, 

Verazzano visited the coast, 1524. Lucas Vas- 
quez de Allyon came in 1520 and 1526. DeSoto led 
an expedition into the Great Smoky Mts. in 1540. 
Sir Walter Raleigh sent expedition to Roanoke 
Is, 1548; colony was settled 1585, 1587. Virginia 
Dare, first white child born of English parents on 
American soil, Aug. 18, 1587. 

Once predominantly agricultural, North Caro- 
lina has developed many industries since World 
War I, It normally leads the U.S. in textiles, 
cigarettes and wooden furniture. It is an impor- 
tant producer of paper and pulp, chemicals, elec- 
tronic components and aluminum. New plants 
produce rayon, nylon, dacron and other fibres, 
and cellophane. It has the world's largest ciga- 
rette paper factories, producing 52% of the na- 
tion’s cigarettes, the largest plants being those 
of R. J. Reynolds in Winston-Salem, Liggett & 
Myers and American Tobacco Co. in Durham, and 
American in Reidsville. They attract over 100,000 
visitors annually. 

Discovery of the “flue curing’? method of ripen- 
ing and coloring bright tobacco in Caswell County 
about 1857 boomed production of this type of leaf, 
referred to as “Virginia tobacco." Invention of 
the Bonsack cigarette machine in Durham, 1884, 
launched mass production. 

Farming remains a basic industry and only one 
city, Charlotte, has over 100,000 pop. North Caro- 
lin& has the largest rural population of any 
State; exceeded in number of farms only by 
Texas. Three-fourths of all flue-cured tobacco in 
U.S. is grown there, Total production, flue-cured 
and burley, in 1954 was 935,611,000 Ibs. Other 
principal crops: corn, cotton, 360,000 bales; and 

A Livestock and poultry production has 
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is half in N.C., half in Tennessee. Clingman's 


Dome reaches 6,642 ft. Blue Ridge Parkway, 3,000 . 


to 6,000 ft.; Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
park, 28,000 acres, is being developed. There & 
also Nantahala National Forest, 377,000 acres, 
with trout streams; Pisgah National Forest, 414. 
504 acres. Notable monuments: Fort Raleigh on 


Roanoke Is., site of first colony (restored) and 
annual play, The Lost Colony; Kill Devil Hill. 


monument, where Wrights in 1903 made first 
engine-propelled airplane flights; Guilford park, 
site of Revolutionary battle. The state's annual 
tourist income is estimated at $300,000,000. 
There are 59 institutions of higher education, 
including the Univ. of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill; Duke Univ., 3 teachers’ colleges, 23 Junior 
colleges, Duke Univ., Durham, is heavily endowed 
from the Duke tobacco fortune through the Duke 
Endowment (see Foundations). The state operates 
the largest school bus fleet in the world (approx. 


6,750 buses), 
North Dakota 


Sioux State, Flickertail State 
CAPITAL: Bismarck. AREA: 70,665 sq. ml, 
rank, 16th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 619,- 
636, rank, dist. MOTTO: Liberty and Union, Now 
and Forever, One and Inseparable. FLOWER: 
Wild Prairie Rose. BIRD: Western Meadowlark. 
TREE: Elm. ADMISSI 39th or 40th, with 
South Dakota. 


North Dakota, in the West North Central £d 
is bounded N. by Canada; E. by Minnesota; 8. bI 
South Dakota; W. by Montana. It is drained in 
part by the Missouri river and in part by the d 
river, which flows between North Dakota bur 
Minnesota. The surface in the eastern two: Ши i 
is a vast rolling plain, with moderate rainfal 
helping large crops. 

In the western part of the State are the Beg 
Lands, so named originally by the Indians ane 
settlers because they impeded travel. TET 

The geographic center of North America p 
Pierce County, 16 miles south and 7 miles Wi 
of Rugby. 

Over 86% of the state's 45,000,000 acres is it 
farms and agriculture is North Dakota’s pun 
industry, with 68% of farm income coming d 
crops. Livestock products, in order of impor! ry, 
are: beef cattle, dairy products, hogs, poultxs, 
sheep and wool. 

"The state led in 1954 in production of d 
wheat (64,920,000 bu.), durum wheat (45400000 
bu.), flaxseed (24,624,000 bu.), and rye (4, ab 
bu.); was second in barley (67,568,000 1 1955 
raises corn, oats and hay. Cattle on Jan. 1, 
numbered 1,937,000. nder- 

A large section of the western part is un 
laid with lignite coal, and there are large a 77 
tities of sand and gravel and natural gas. О ph 
discovered in the Willston Basin in 1951. БИ 10 
end of 1954, 433 wells were producing ап! dued 
duction for the year totaled 5,878,000 bbls. V. at 
at $12,400,000. Refineries are in operation d 
Williston, Dickinson and Mandan, with а ere 
of 33,500 bbls. per day. Bi-products from Wa 
gas processing plant at Tioga are piped to 
Garrison Dam on the Missouri River ЕРЫ. 
mi. north ої Bismark, is one of the world’s la a 
rolled earth fill dams; its reservoir, capacity 23, 
000,000 gals., forms a lake 200 mi. long. eds 

North Dakota has 12 institutions of higher m 
5 colleges and Чамоа a five tea 
ers’ colleges. and three junior colleges. 

Explorations in what is now North pakolni TR 
made as early as 1738-1740 by French-Can 1805) 
The Lewis and Clark expedition AH med 
passed through the territory and establis 
Fort Mandan. ‘ear 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a state park 5 of 
Mandan, was the starting point, May 17, 187 en 
Gen. George Custer and his troops for the ba! ie 
of the Little Big Horn in Montana where Cus 
and all his men were killed June 25. ar 

Theodore Roosevelt once lived on a ranch 1110 
Medora. His log cabin stands on the Сар! е 
grounds in Bismarck. Medora is the headquarte 1 
for the Theodore Roosevelt National Memoria 


Park and site of the lar de Mores Historic 
House Museum. л онн 


The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
known for the great variety of song birds fou 
in the area joint American-Canadian Com- 


^ А 
_ mission set aside 2,2 е northern 
10 n 85 00 acres оп th 


mountains to be known as the 


Peace Garden, commemorating the continuous — 


peace between ‘Canada and U.S. 


^ 


States of the Union—Ohio, Oklahoma x 


Chief railroads are Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Milwaukee, and Soo. Airlines: Braniff, 
North Central, Northwest, Frontier. 


Ohio 
Buckeye State 

CAPITAL: Columbus. AREA: 41,2222 sq. ml, 

rank, 34th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 7,- 
946,627, rank, 5th. MOTTO: None, In 1866 adopted 
Inperium in Imperio. Government within a gov- 
ernment; repealed in 1868. FLOWER: Scarlet Car- 
nation. BIRD: Cardinal TREE: Buckeye. AD- 
MISSION: 17th, 
. Ohio, easternmost of the North Central group, 
is bounded N. by Michigan and Lake Erie, E. by 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, S. by West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, W, by Indiana. It is a great 
agricultural, manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter, served by all the important east-west rail- 
roads of the northern U.S., airlines and Great 
Lake vessels. 

Eight presidents have come from Ohio—W. H. 
Harrison, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, 
McKinley, Taft, Harding—all but W. H, Harrison 
born in the state. 

George Rogers Clark defeated the Indians at 
Piqua, 1780; thereafter Ohio had British-Indian 
raids and battles; Gen. Anthony Wayne defeated 
Indians at Fallen Timbers Aug. 20, 1794, imposed 
Treaty of Greenville, 1795. Oliver Hazard Perry 
defeated British on Lake Erle near Put-in-Bay, 
Sept. 10, 1813. As governor of Northwest Terri- 
tory, Gen. Arthur St. Clair sat at Marietta (1789) 
and Cincinnati (1791), Columbus became capital 
in 1817. 

Large coal and salt deposits, and some oil and 
gas in N.W., started industries. With opening of 
canals, the Ohio-Miami-Erie in Ohio and the 
“Soo” in Michigan, Ohio products moved rapidly 
east and ore from Lake Superior supplied its 
steel mills. Ohio has 25,000 producing oil wells 
and a 50,000,000 bbl. reserve. 

In 1954 Ohio was 7th in winter wheat (08,294,- 
000 bu.), 6th in soybeans (23,172,000 bu.); it also 
raises corn, oats, tobacco and grapes. 

The 241-mi, new Ohio Turnpike running across 
the state from the Pennsylvania Turnpike to 
Indiana, was due to be opened Dec. 1, 1955. 


CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, largest Ohio city and 7th largest in 
U.S., had 914,808 pop. by Census of 1950, with 
1,465,511 in metropolitan area. Cuyahoga county 
showed a gain of 14.2% over 1940. The city is a 
big steel, electrical, tool and die center and has 
also become increasingly important in the auto- 
mobile industry. It has 7 General Motors plants 
employing 18,000, 4 Ford plants with 15,000 em- 
ployees; hq. of Republic Steel, employing over 
11,000 in 5 mills and fabricating divisions; 
Thompson Products (auto, aircraft and electronics 
parts): White Motor Co., General Electric (licht- 
ing division), American Steel & Wire, Jones & 
Laughlin, Alcoa Aluminum, Chase Brass & Cop- 
per, and Lincoln Electric (welding). Two large 
Standard Oil refineries are located in Cleveland, 
where John D. Rockefeller, Henry M. Flagler and 
S. V. Harkness started the company. It has Case 
Institute of Technology and Western Reserve. 

Cleveland is a big port, handling much iron ore, 
and is served by 8 railroads, including B. & O., 
Erie, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Pennsyl- 
vania; 11 airlines including Allegheny, American, 
Capital, Eastern, Northwest, Flying Tiger, Slick, 
Trans Canada, Trans World, Lake Central and 
United; 8 intercity bus lines and 150 motor freight 
lines. It transacts 21% of Ohio's retail sales. 

Cincinnati is a world leader in production of 
machine tools, playing cards, soap and electro- 
types; also famous for chemicals, clothing, jet 
engines, watches and many other manufactures. 
Metropolitan area, with population of 972,000 
(est. 1955), includes Hamilton County, Ohio, Ken- 
ton and Campbell Counties, Ky. Xavier Univ., 
Univ. of Cincinnati and its Symphony Orchestra 
are centers of culture. In addition to New York 
Central, Pennsylvania and B. & O., it is served by 
Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & Western, and Louis- 
ville and Nashville, using one of the nation's 
finest railway terminals, completed 1933. Its air- 
lines are American, Delta-C. & S., Lake Central, 
Piedmont, TWA, and Slick. ) 

Columbus, the capital, is third city of state in 
Population, has a flourishing manufacturing in- 
dustry and Ohio State Univ. . 

After B. F. Goodrich started making fire hose 
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at Akron in 1870 (and sold out for little) with 
Goodyear coming in 1898 and Firestone later, 
Akron became the rubber capital of the world, 

Toledo, on Lake Erie, world's largest coal ship- 
ping port, has large о] refineries; in the 1890s 
it led with municipal utilitles and had the first 
industrial peace board. It pioneered with Willys~ 
Overland, Champion Spark Plug, Libby-Owens, . 
Ford Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, Owens-Corning 
Glass and Electric Auto-Lite. The Anthony 
Wayne high-level bridge, 3,801 ft. with approach= 
es, crosses the Maumee in Toledo. 

In Dayton Orville and Wilbur Wright produced 
their first successful airplane, opening a new era 
in world history. Their hangar and an airplane 
museum are at Wright Field, Air Force head» 
quarters. Paul Lawrence Dunbar, poet (1872-1906), 
lived here. Delco Light and Frigidaire originated 
here and it is headquarters for National Cash 
Register, r 


Oklahoma у 


Sooner State 
CAPITAL: Oklahoma City. AREA: 69,919 sq. 
mi., rank, 17th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), ~ 
2,233,351, rank, 25th. MOTTO: Labor Omnia Vin- 
cit—Labor Conquers All Things. FLOWER: Mistle- 
toe. BIRD: Scissortailed Flycatcher, TREE: 
Redbud. SONG: “Oklahoma.” ADMISSION: 46th. 


Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, li 
bounded N. by Colorado and Kansas; E. by Mis- 
souri and Arkansas; S. by Texas; W. by Texas 
and New Mexico. It is a vast rolling plain sloping 
S. and E., with a mean elevation of 1,900 ft. 
Highest point is in the Panhandle, N.W., 4,978 ft. 
The western plains are treeless, but the Ozark 
Mountains in East are heavily wooded; farther 
west are the Wichita Mountains, The Ozark pla- 
teau has underlying limestone, The Arkansas 
River flows E. across the northeastern part of the 
state and the Red River along the S. line. 
Oklahoma, part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803, was known as Indian Territory after it be- 
came the home of the Five Civilized Tribes— 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek and Semi- 
nole—when they were forced west by President 
Andrew Jackson and his successors, 1828-1846. 
"The land was also used by Comanche, Osage and 
other plains Indians. As white settlers pressed 
west land was opened for homesteading by runs 
and lottery, a run being a race for a claim at a 
specific time. The first run took place Apr, 22, 
1889; the most famous was the run to the Chero- 
kee Outlet, 1893. Oklahoma was admitted to the 
Union Nov. 16, 1907. In 1906 the citizens had 
voted to call the state Sequoyah, after the Indian 
who created the Cherokee alphabet, but Congress 
refused. The state placed Sequoyah’s statue in 
the National Capitol. 

Originally a plains state, Oklahoma changed 
radically with the sinking of oil wells from 1901 
on. Oil and natural gas became Oklahoma’s 
greatest income producers, gave Oklahoma, City 
and Tulsa metropolitan status. The Glenn pool, 
S. of Tulsa, started big production, 1905; Cush- 
ing field, 1915, yielded 305,000 bbls. daily. The 
Seminole field, 1928, was one of the biggest. Oil 
derricks stand in front of the state capitol. 
Indians retained royalties and profited as indivi- 
dual owners and tribes. 

Large refineries at Tulsa and Ponca City pro- 
duce lubricating oils, liquid gasoline, aviation 
gasoline and by-products, The Oklahoma Geo- 
logical Survey and the Schools of Geology and 
Petroleum Engineering at the Univ. of Oklahoma 
have improved oil production. 7 — 

Oklahoma has the largest reserve of asphalt and 
10,000 sq. mi. with underlying coal. Strip mining 
is practiced as well as shaft mining. Lead, zinc, 
gypsum, selenite are produced in quantity. Indus- 
tries include oil tools, glass, flour, cotton prod- 
ucts, lumber, creameries, meat packing. Biggest 
crops are winter wheat (second in 1954 with 70,- 
770,000 bu.), rye, corn, cotton and sorghum, Cat- 
tle, swine and sheep are important. State had on 
Jan. 1, 1955, 3,182,000 cattle worth 6218, 194,000 

Rainfall averages 33.39 in, annually. Several 
large reservoirs were built in recent years on the 
Grand, Illinois and Red rivers. The Arkansas is 
joined in the state by the Salt Fork, Cimarron, 
Grand, Verdigris and Canadian. Denison Dam, 


at the juncture of the Washita and Red rivers, 


formed Lake Texoma (93,080 acres). The Ouachita — 
National forest covers 176,000 acres; there are 12 
state parks and national wildlife refuges in the 
Wichita Mtns., and Great Salt Plains. 
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States of the Union—Oregon, Pennsylvania 


Chief railways: Frisco, M-K-T, Santa Fe, Rock 
Island, Mo. Pacific, Kansas City Southern. Air- 
lines: American, Braniff, Central, Continental, 
Ozark. 


Oregon 
Beaver State 
CAPITAL: Salem, AREA: 96,981 sq. mi., rank, 
9th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,521,341, 
rank, 32nd. MOTTO: None (The Union appears on 
State seal). FLOWER; Oregon Grape. BIRD: 
Western Meadowlark. TREE: Douglas Fir, AD- 
MISSION: 33rd. 


Oregon, a Pacific Coast state, is bounded N. by 
Washington, E. by Idaho, S. by California and 
Nevada, W. by the Pacific ocean. It is 395 by 
295 mi, in extent, with the Columbia river on its 
N. line, the Snake river on the E. Portland, 
Salem, Oregon City and other cities lie in the 
fertile Willamette Valley with the Coast range at 
the W. and the Cascade range at the E. The Blue 
Mts. and the Wallowa Mts. are in the N.E. sec- 
tion. Tallest are the Cascades, with Mt. Hood at 
N. rising 11,245 ft.; Mt, Jefferson, 10,495 ft. 

Capt. Robert Gray in the Columbia, with sea 
letters from President Washington, reached the 
river named after his ship May 11, 1792 and 
claimed it for U.S. President Jefferson sent Lewis 
& Clark there, 1804-06. John Jacob Astor's fur 
depot, Astoria, founded 1811, was taken by the 
British, 1813, restored 1818. The S. frontier with 
Spain was settled 1819. A provisional govt. was 
established in Champoeg, Мау 2, 1843. U.S, title 
was established 1846 and Oregon admitted into 
ihe Union Feb. 14, 1859. 

Oregon has large fishing interests, especially 
in salmon; raises much fruit; operates many 
canneries; raises wheat, corn, hay, berries, sugar 
beets, potatoes, bulbs and nursery products. Major 
farm industries are cattle and dairying, sheep 
&nd hogs, poultry, turkeys. 

Barge lines operate on the Columbia river and 
its main tributaries, the Willamette and Snake, 
and over 50 steamship lines call at the Port of 
Portland. Chief exports are lumber and wheat. 

Bonneville dam provides navigation facilities 
and electric power (4,406,265 kwh in 1954). Mc- 
Nary dam, dedicated by President Eisenhower 
Sept. 23, 1954, further facilitates navigation on 
the upper Columbia. Leading manufactures are 
light metals, wood products, pulp and paper, ma- 
chinery, chemicals and textiles. 

Oregon has two distinct forest regions, Douglas 
fir W. of the Cascade Mts., and western pine to 
the E. Timber cut averages over 8 billion board 
ft. annually, usually largest in U.S. Great areas 
have become national forests. Pacific Crest Trail 
runs through them, touching Crater Lake, a body 
of sapphire blue water in a former volcano, 6 
mi. in diameter and 2,000 ft. deep. State forests 
cover 720,000 acres; city and county-owned for- 
ests, 160,944 acres. Oregon has two national 
parks: Crater Lake and Oregon Caves National 
Monument, There are 156 state park units total- 
ing 55,053 acres. 

There are 19 colleges and universities, including 
Univ. of Oregon at Eugene; Univ. of Portland, 
Willamette Univ. (Salem), Reed College (Port- 
land), Oregon State (Corvallis), and Portland 
State College. 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific; Spokane, Port- 
land and Seattle, Airlines: Alaska, Northwest, 
Pan American, Pacific Northern, Southwest, 
United, West Coast, Western. 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone State 

> CAPITAL: Harrisburg. AREA: 45,333 sq. mi., 
rank, 32nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
498,012, rank, 2rd. MOTTO: Virtue, Liberty and 

+ FLOWER: Mountain rel. BIRD: 
ed Grouse, TREE; Hemlock. Second of Origi- 
nal 13 States. : 
г „Тһе Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is one of 
the Middle Atlantic states and is bounded N. by 
Erie; E. by New York and 


One of the great manufacturing and mining 
states, Pennsylvania produces nearly one-third of 
the nation’s steel. Pittsburgh 1s the center of the 
greatest metal production. Its supplies of iron ore 
come mostly from Minnesota. Electrical. goods 


and equipment are made in Pittsburgh in large | 


quantity, Pennsylvania leads in knitted goods nd 
textiles produced from synthetic fibers. 

Gross registered tonnage of total vessel moye- 
ments of Delaware ports in 1954 was 111,854,048 
(Delaware Riverport Authority). 


The annual bituminous coal output averages 


100,000,000 tons; anthracite, more than 30,000,000 
tons. The state produces coke, high-grade petro- 
leum, iron ore, pig iron, steel for rails and struc- 
tural purposes, lime, cement, slate. 

Pennsylvania was second in production of buck- 
wheat in 1954 (693,000 bu.). Other important 
crops are cigar leaf tobacco, mushrooms, winter 
wheat, rye, oats, corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, 
peaches, and grapes. 

It has 101 institutions of higher education—%6 
colleges and universities, including Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, founded 1740; Univ. of Pittsburgh, Care 
negie Tech, Bryn Mawr, Swarthmore, Lehigh, 
Dickinson, Drexel Institute, Temple, 
Penn State. 

There are 46 state parks, 113,580 acres, state 
forests totaling 1,833,529 acres, 10 historical parks, 
and picnic areas, State-owned park, forest, fish 
and game land totals 2,874,836 acres. t 

The Articles of Confederation were adopted al 
Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphía. The Declaration 
of Independence was written and signed and the 
Constitution of the United States drawn up in me 
former State House, now Independence Hall 
home of the Liberty Bell. ted 

Charles II of England, -March-4, 1681, grante 
land to Wm. Penn, the Friend (Quaker) to oy 
debts owed Penn's father. Penn made а treaty 
with the Indians, 1632, and called the land Penn: 
sylvania (Penn’s Woods) for his father. à 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic HE 
marks, including Valley Forge and the паше 
field of Gettysburg, now national shrines. 188 
site of Benjamin Franklin’s print shop is mar! 
at 135 Market St., Philadelphia. 20 ding 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, 327 mi. inclu P 
extensions, stretches from Philadelphia to 
Ohio line. Total cost, $211,500,000. i 

Railways: B. & O., Jersey Central, Baca gie, 
na, Lehigh, New York Central, Nickel Plate, 0 
Pennsylvania, Reading, Pittsburgh & wenn АТ 
ginia, Western Maryland, and others. АШ e 
Allegheny, American, Capital, Colonial, Lake a 
tral, Northwest, Eastern, Resort, National, 
American, United, TWA, Slick, Flying Tiger. 


PITTSBURGH 


A great reconstruction project is transforming 
down-town Pittsburgh, where municipal, S! Th 
Federal and business interests are cooperating а 
а 82 billion project to be completed in tthe 
The Golden Triangle and the historic Point 78 
junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela ri ine 
have been cleared; a 36-acre park cover 90 
site where Fort Pitt, frontier outpost, once s! 187 
On the adjoining 23 acres of Gateway Севе 
financed by the Equitable Life Assurance бо 1100 
three cruciform office buildings, 20 to 24 sto @ 
tall, are hq. for Westinghouse Electric, Жор ЫА 
Laughlin, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, National а 
ply and other large corporations. A 14-story ote e 
office building will be completed in 1956; 2 Ho 
buildings, Bell Telephone and People's panki ot 
are being built in Gateway Center. The Un S 
Pittsburgh has started a $30,000,000 building pag 
gram for a health and medical center; bu ne 
pd also are being completed by Duque 
and Carnegie Tech. 

The Aluminum Company of America has erecta’ 
a 30-story office building using aluminum win! Ш 
frames and walls, the latter in prefabricated se e 
tions near the 42-story 525 William БАЙТ 
Place Bldg. (U. 8. 5{ее1-МеПоп Bldg.). Ме Ў 
lon Square, gift of the Mellon foundations, has 
an underground garage for 900 cars. Т! С 
Parking Authority has been erecting а number 
of multi-level garages, one holding 776 cars. T! 
new Penn-Lincoln parkway takes U.S. 30-22 on the 
100550 озы; & toll-free expressway costing 

„000, 000. 
The nation's first full-scale atomic power plant 
now building will bé operated by the Duquesne 
Light Co. in conjunction with the A.E.C. It wil 
Produce a minimum of 60,000 kw. 
Greater Pitts! Airport, opened June, 1952, 


Bucknell, ~ 
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cost $33,500,000, and is said to be the second larg- 
est in the country, next to Idlewild. 

A planned campaign against smoke and floods 
has resulted in considerable smoke abatement, 


` Seven new dams and reservoirs protect down- 


town Pittsburgh from injurious floods. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, important. port and heart of the 
rich industrial Delaware River Valley, has shared 
largely in the estimated $6 billion worth of im- 
provement projects begun since World War II. 
The roster of new construction is headed by Penn 
Center, a group of modern office buildings to be 
built near City Hall at an estimated cost of $100,- 
000,000. Others under construction or planned are 
& new $15,000,000 terminal building at Interna- 
tional Airport, a $90,000,000 bridge across the 
Delaware, new expressways, $23,000,000 worth of 
new piers, and many new industrial plants. A 
$12,500,000 program also is planned to restore 
historical properties near Independence Hall. 

The port is served by three major railroads 
which maintain a belt line along the waterfront, 
with spurs to most piers, Total tonnage of port 
trafic has doubled from 34,000,000 tons in 1938. 


Rhode Island 


Little Rhody 

CAPITAL: Providence, AREA: 1,214 sq. mi., 
rank, 48th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 791,- 
868, rank, 36th. MOTTO: Hope. FLOWER: Violet. 
BIRD: Rhode Island Red. TREE: Maple. 13th of 
Original 13 States. 

Rhode Island, one of 6 New England states, is 
the smallest state—48 mi. long, 37 mi. wide. It is 
bounded N. and E. by Massachusetts, W. by Con- 
necticut, S. by the Atlantic océan. U.S. surveys 
give land area as 1,214 sq. mi.; state surveys, 
1,487, which includes over 200 sq. mi. in Narra- 
gansett Bay, extending 28 mi. inland. Land area 
includes island of Rhode Island, reported by 
Verranzano as similar to the Island of Rhodes 
(1524) and so designated officially 1644, and Block 
Island, 11 sq. mi. State was named Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, 1776. 

Rhode Island is distinguished historically for 
its battle for freedom of conscience and action, 
begun by Roger Williams, founder of Providence, 
exiled for religious dissent from Mass. Bay Colony, 
1636. Wm. Coddington, John Clark, other religious 
extles founded Pocasset, now Portsmouth, 1638, 
and Newburyport, 1639, First Baptist church in 
U.S. at Providence, 1639. First charter, 1644; 
second charter from Charles II, 1663 O. S. (1664). 
Rhode Island gave protection to Quakers, 1657; 
to Jews from Holland, 1658. 

Battle for individual rights brought resistance 
to British impressment of seamen, 1765, and to 
unjust taxation by burning of revenue vessel Gas- 
рее, 1772. Rhode Island denounced allegiance to 
British King, May 4, 1776, antedating Declaration 
of Independence, Ratified Constitution, May 29, 
1790, 13th of original 13. Rhode Island had prohi- 
bition of liquor in 19th century, repealed it 1889, 
and refused to ratify the 18th (Prohibition) 
amendment, 

Oldest structure, arched Stone Tower at New- 
port, once called 17th century mill, is believed to 
antedate English settlers. 

Rhode Island produces granite, limestone and 
graphite. All major classes of manufacturing are 
у: sonten; engaging about 43% of working 
Orce. Largest single industry is textiles, dating 
back to Sümuel Slater's cotton mill built in 1790 
(adapted from Arkwright spinning frame). The 
State also pioneered in jewelry and silverware 
manufacture, Gorham silversmiths started at 
Providence. Geo. Н. Corliss developed steam en- 
gines and tools. Of importance is manufacture of 
jewelry, metal products, and rubber goods. 

x Agriculture has large output, in order by mar- 
el receipts: dairy products, poultry products 
(notably Rhode Island Reds), forest, nursery and 
greenhouse products; also truck farming and 
enu 

‘uch of New England's oll enters through 
Providence, major trade center, os 

Education is led by Brown Univ. (1769) and 9 
other institutions of higher education, Naval War 
College is at Newport, Naval Air Sta. at Quonset. 

Newport became famous as the summer capital 
Of society in middle of 19th century, when indus- 
trial magnates built showy mansions. Easton's 
Beach and Bailey's Beach are noted resorts and 
Ocean drive is а showplace. Horse racing is fea- 


tured at Narragansett Park and Lincoln Downs; 
fishing and yacnt racing аге popular sports. 


South Carolina 
Palmetto. State 

CAPITAL: Columbia. AREA: 31,055 sq. mi., 
rank, 39th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
117,027, rank, 27th. MOTTO: Dum Spiro Spero— 
While L Breathe, i hope, and Animis Opibusque 
Parati—Prepared in Spirit and Resources, FLOW- 
ER: Yellow Jessamine. BIRD: Carolina Wren. 
TREE: Palmetto Palm, Eighth of the Original 13 
States. 

South Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by North Carolina; S.E. by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; S.W. by Georgia, There are about 190 
mi. on the Atlantic. The Blue Ridge Mtns. come 
into the northwest corner for 500 sq. mi, with 
Sassafras Mtn., 3,548 ft., highest point. The Pled- 
mont plateau follows, dropping down to the Low 
Country, where cotton and tobacco are raised. 
The climate in the west is cool, the central part 
medium, the seacoast, subtropical and humid. The 
mild winters make the state a winter resort, 

South Carolina ranked 4th in tobacco produc- 
tion in 1954, producing 144,270,000 lbs. Cotton pro- 
duction was over 500,000 bales (500 lbs: each). 
It also produced corn, oats, sweet potatoes, pea- 
nuts, peaches, beef cattle, hogs and mules. Paper 
pulp is produced and yellow pine lumber is cut. 
Useful minerals include stone, clay, gravel, phos- 
phate rock, manganese, gold. 

Textiles occupy 75% of industry. Industries 
have been aided by power from hydroelectric 
plants on the Santee, Saluda, Savannah and other 
rivers. A 200,000-acre tract along the bank of the 
Savannah River in Aiken and Barnwell Counties 
is devoted to the government's hydrogen fuels 
project, begun in 1961. N 

There are many incentives to hunting and 
fishing, with no closed season on fish. The Fran- 
cis Marion National forest, 243,383 acres, and the 
Sumter, 296,074 acres, preserve timber lands. 
There are 21 state parks, 44,599 acres; 6 forests, 
130,691 acres. Santee Dam, 7.84 mi., is world's 
longest earthen dam. 

The state has 33 institutions of higher learning, 
led by the Univ. of South Carolina at Columbia. 

South Carolina played an important part in 
American beginnings. It was first settled by 
Spaniards, 1528 and 1566; was given by Charles I 
to Robert Heath as Carolina, 1629; had first royal 
governor, 1730. It left Britain, 1775. Charles 
Pinckney helped frame the Constitution of the 
U.S., 1787, proposed more than 30 of its ргоуі- 
sions. The state seceded Dec. 20, 1860, and the 
Civil War began with the Confederate attack on 
Fort Sumter Apr. 12, 1861, It suffered severely 
when Sherman burned Columbia and marched 
through it to the sea, Readmitted to Union, 1868. 

Many historic churches and  white-pillared 
houses are to be found in Charleston, Columbia 
and Beaufort. Famous are the gardens in the 
environs of Charleston: Magnolia, Runnymede, 
Middleton Place, Summerville, Edisto, Cypress, 
Oaks, open January to May, and the famous 
Azalea festival in April. 

Railways; Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, South- 
ern. Airlines; Delta-C. & S., Eastern, National, 


Southern, 
South Dakota 


Coyote State, Sunshine State 
Capital: Pierre. AREA; 77,047 sq. mi., rank, 
15th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 652,740, 
rank, 40th. MOTTO: Under God, the People Rule, 
FLOWER: Pasque. BIRD: Ringneck Pheasant. 
TREE: Black Hills Spruce, ADMISSION; 39th or 
40th with North Dakota. 


South Dakota is bounded N. by North Dakota; 5. 


E. by Minnesota and Iowa; S. by Nebraska; W. by 
Wyoming and Montana, The Missouri river. 
drains all but the extreme N.E. corner, The Black 
Hills are in the West and Southwest. Harne; 
Peak, 7,242 ft., is the highest point in U.S. eas 
of the Rocky Mtns. Near the Black Hills are the 
Bad Lands, 1,000,000 acres, with fossil deposits, - 
The rolling prairie falls to lower levels in N. B., 
Wie Big Stone Lake, 967 ft. alt., is the lowes 
point. - ~ DR х 
South Dakota is site of the Missouri Basin dam 
and reservoir. improvements, now on the way. 
"Two of the largest dams and reservoirs in th 
country are the Oahe, 6 mi. above Pierre and at 
Fort Randall on the southern border. 5 
In 1954 the state ranked second in the nation 
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in durum wheat (497,000 bu.) and rye (2,450,000 dams in Tennessee are Pickwick Landing, Chicka. 
bu.): third in spring wheat (21,907,000 bu.) and mauga, Watts Bar, Fort Loudoun, Douglas, Cher 
flaxseed (5,598,000 bu.). Oats, corn and hay also okee and Watauga. The TVA system of dams 
аге raised. On Jan. 1, 1955, the state had 3,301,000 has provided a series of lakes 650 miles long, 
cattle, 1,066,000 sheep, and 1,524,000 hogs. Packed which, with tributary projects, comprise around” . 
meat, butter and cheese are leading products. 600,000 acres of water in the Tennessee Valley 
The state leads in gold production, and at Lead area, comprising 40,910 sq. mi. overall, aiding 2 
is the largest gold producing mine in the United economic and recreational welfare. Г 
States, Silver is produced in quantity. The prin- Tennessee has at least three natural wonders | 
cipal mineral products in order of value are gold, Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir basin of the Missis 
stone, cement, sand and gravel. Other minerals sippi River formed by an earthquake (1811); © 
are feldspar, mica, lithium, uranium, bentonite, Lookout Mountain, а rock-faced promontory i 
South Dakota has 8,400 square miles in Indian carved by the currents of the Tennessee River and 
Reseryations—the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine overlooking Moccasin Bend, at Chattanooga; and | 
Ridge, Standing Rock and Crow Creek-Lower the Great Smoky Mountains National Park which 
Brule. is about equally divided between this state and f 
South Dakota has 16 institutions of higher North Carolina. y 
learning—including seven state colleges and uni- Explored by DeSoto in 1541, Tennessee was first | 
! 


versities. There are 41 state parks, 77,272 acres: settled in 1757. Originally a part of North Caro. 
largest is Custer, 69,004 acres; also four State lina, the area now comprising this state was 
forests, 84,000 acres. ceded to the United States in 1784, but existed for 
Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has an alti- a time as the State of Franklin. It was included 
tude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on its granite face in the Territory South of the Ohio, 1790. It be- 
are the heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln came a state June 1, 1796. | 
and Theodore Roosevelt. The busts of these fig- | 


ures by Gutzon Borglum are proportionate to men T сав i 
465 feet tall. In 1948 Korczak Ziolkowski, sculp- exas | 
tor, commenced work on a gigantic figure of Crazy Lone Star State | 


Horse (Sioux leader who routed Custer), 500 ft. CAPITAL: Austin. AREA: 267,339 sq. mi, n 
tall, 400 ft. long, on Thunder Head Mountain, 8 cluding 3,695 water, rank, Ist. POPULATION: 
mi. from Rushmore. (Census of 1950), 7,711,194, rank, 6th. MOTTO: | 
Discovery of this area dates back to 1743 Friendship. (Carrying out meaning of Indian 
when the first white men, the Verendrye word, Tejas, friends, from which Texas derives 
brothers, Frenchmen, came in ‘search of a route name.) FLOWER: Bluebonnet. TREE: Pecan 
to the Pacific. South Dakota was admitted to the BIRD: Mockingbird. SONG: Texas, Our Texas. 

D 9 кеш with its twin state, North ADMISSION: 28th. “a 
Dakota, after years as a part of Dakota Terri- Texas, tral states of the 
tory, South Dakota Historical Society asserts both South. is — Noo eae Oklahoma 
States can be 39th or 40th state, since President and Arkansas; East by Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Harrison intentionally shuffled the proclamations Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; S. by Gulf and 
before signing. T Mexico; W. by Mexico and New Мех, d аи 

n Grande flows for 800 miles between Mexic 
1 евге Texas. It is the largest state, 713 x 801 mn 
f 5 widest points, 1/12 of area of U.S. Burt 
cte Nashville. AREA: 42,244 sq. mi, Sensus estimated Texas had second largest iñ- 
Кане, ОГ POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- Consus estim between Apr. 1, 1950 and July lj - 
221,718, rank, 16th. MOTTO: Agriculture, Com- 016886 1 447,000, gain of 6.207, making total @ 
merce. FLOWER: Iris. BIRD: Mockingbird. 8,189. 000. ch, da 
TREE: Tulip Poplar. ADMISSION: 16th. Texas is the only state that was an independent 
Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is republic, recognized by the U.S. and other pow: 
bourided N. by Kentucky and Virginia; E, by North ers, before annexation. It never had territorial 
Carolina; S. by Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia; W. Status but entered as a state. 

by Arkansas and Missouri. The Mississippi flows Coast explored by Alvarez dePineda, 1519; тар 
along the western boundary. SUN crossed by Coronado, 1541. First missions founded, 
The state is divided into three geographical 1659, 1690. LaSalle estab. Fort St. Louis, 1685. 
sections; East Tennessee with the Great Smoky Texas became a Spanish province, 1691, Mexican 
: Mts. (6,642 ft.) on the east, Great Valley and state, 1821; revolted, 1835. It lost the Alamo 
Cumberland Mts. to the west: the Central Basin battle Mar. 6, 1836, defeated Mexicans at San 
Surrounded by a Highland Rim; West Tennessee, Jacinto Apr. 21, 1836 and became Republic of 
plateau region sloping westward to the Mississippi Texas: voted for annexation to U.S. 1845, ad= 

R. bottoms. Principal cities are Nashville, noted mitted Dec. 29, 1845. Seceded and joined Confed- 

for its educational institutions; Memphis, indus- eracy, Feb. 1, 1861. Freed all slaves, June 19, 
irial center and cotton market; Knoxville, ha, 1865. Readmitted to Union, Mar. 30, 1870. T 
Irrigation has reclaimed vast areas and 19 T 
oped an important citrus fruit area Den Ravan N 
oak, yellow pine, gum, poplar, hickory and NUS DOM oroma когоо Бг and а 580 mi. 
shoreline and serves four states. Large 5177 0 
have been developed on the Pecos, Brazos, Trinity, 
Canadian, Colorado rivers. 


> ing ani 
t . With Brahmas. It is first in sheep rais 

tries are бшнш, Seine 000, Principat print- ool: its Angora goats yield the biggest mohal 
ing and publishing, metal working and lumber СТОР. The largest state fair in s 


t ani 
ion invested. The Arnold Engineering De- Texas leads in no. of farms, those in eas Pik 
yelopment Center for airplane research, occupies Central parts producing cotton, sorghum, 0 

,000 acres near Tullahoma. à акт 
. Tennessee's agricultural output is about equally biggest spinach crop; tomatoes, potatoes 


000: Cotto: H $64, 000; rs es, 
tobacco, 302602, 000%: hay, $40,641,000. З gest fruit crop, followed by apples, pears, dat 
Tennessee has institutions of higher learn- 'owini ter in the Tyler. 

н „ including “coll growing center in world is near 
te 5 ding 28 colleges and universities, among Petrol 
‚аге 17 state parks covering 127,000 acres, ' nation's oil production, growing annually, 


d takes aten 143,52 acres, and 20 has been developed i iral and 
4 lakes, hatcheries and game ‘preserves . Southwest 3 УВ Mee in the 


s 2 shout " 
covering heart of the industry is around Houston, which 
- Other has enormous refining capacity, Helium is pro- 
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duced at Amarillo in the Panhandle. The state 
leads in sulphur and has a great chemical in- 
dustry. Texas' 14 ports are led by Houston, Port 
Arthur, Galveston and Beaumont. 

There are more tban 600 airports, including 55 
major USAF bases. Major airports are in Fort 
Worth, Dallas, San Antonio, Houston and El Paso. 
Greater Fort Worth International Airport, opened 
in 1953, has 5-acre terminal building, loading 
areas for 17 4-engine planes, 6,400 ft. main run- 
way, and 300,000-gal. fuel storage capacity. 

Texas has 126 institutions of higher education: 
40 colleges and universities, 5 professional schools, 
3 teachers colleges, 46 junior colleges. The Univ. 
of Texas is at Austin. Important schools are 
Baylor, Rice, Southern Methodist, Texas Western, 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical, Texas Chris- 
tian Univ., Texas Technological College, Univ. of 
Houston. 

Big Bend National Park is located in the Big 
Bend of the Rio Grande in West Texas. Near 
Houston is San Jacinto State Park. San Jacinto 
Monument, highest memorial shaft in the nation, 
and Museum of History. Here also is permanently 
anchored the U.S. battleship Texas. 


HOUSTON 


Houston, largest city in South, and nation's sec- 
ond largest port tonnage-wise, had 596,163 pop. in 
1950, and over 806,000 in its metropolitan district, 
jumping to 14th place in the nation (from 24th in 
1940). Est. population of the metropolitan area 
in 1954 was 1,000,000. The Houston Ship Channel, 
58!2 mi. brings Gulf shipping to its door. The 
$2815 million Gulf Freeway, toll free, opened in 
1952, stretches 50 mi. from the city to Galveston. 
It is heart of oil industry of 14 counties, pro- 
ducing 20% of the state's crude and 9% of the 
nation's, with crude oil reserves of the area 2.3 
billion bbls., or 11% of U.S. Area has 15 re- 
fineries with capacity of approx. 800,000 bbls. 
daily. Investment in refineries making 100-octane 
gasoline and in synthetic rubber exceeds $200,000,- 
000. Houston is focal point for Gulf Coast chem- 
ical empire. 

Houston is center for agricultural products. It is 
& big cotton shipping port and warehouses can 
Store 2,250,000 bales. The Houston area produces 
87% of rice grown in Texas. Milling of rice and 
flour is a large industry. 

The Sam Houston Coliseum can seat up to 16,- 
000. The new Rice Institute stadium seats 70,000. 
Texas Medical Center, 163 acres, to cost $100,000,- 
000, will include hospitals and research labora- 
tories. The Univ. of Houston has over 13,000 
students. 

International Gateway Airport, 2,000 acres, has 
4 runways 4,500 ft. long, and is served by Braniff, 
Delta-C.& S., Continental, Eastern, International, 
Mid-Continent, Pan American, Pioneer, Trans- 
Texas, Slick. Six major railways reach Houston. 


Utah 


Beehive State 
CAPITAL: Salt Lake City. : 84,916 sq. mi., 
rank, 10th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 688,- 
962, rank, 38th. MOTTO: Industry. FLOWER: 
Sego Lily. BIRD: Scagull (unofficial), TREE: Blue 
Spruce. ADMISSION: 45th. 


Utah, in the Rocky Mountain group, is bounded 
N. by Idaho and Wyoming; E. by Wyoming and 
Colorado; S. by Arizona; W. by Nevada. The Wa- 
satch Mts. run N, and S. between the Great Basin 
and the Colorado river drainage area. The high- 
est peak is King's Mtn., 13,498 ft. The greater 
part of the state is a plateau, 6,000 ft. alt., with 
rivers useful for irrigation. The Great Salt Lake, 
in the N.W., has 4,218 ft. alt., no known outlet, 
and a salt density which varies from 20-25%, 
Second only to the Dead Sea. Its area varies 
slightly—is estimated at an average 2,000 sq. mi. 
А domi. bridge crosses the lake. The Great 
American Desert lies in the N.W. corner and 
reaches into Nevada. 

The climate is dry, stimulating and wholesome, 
warm in summer, rather cold in winter and the 
sky is clear and cloudless 300 days a year. 

The state's income from agriculture has in- 
58 in recent years. The principal livestock 
ems are dairy products, turkeys and poultry 
vedi lambs and wool. Alfalfa, wheat, sugar 
ets, barley and potatoes are the chief crops. 
Utah's principal mineral products are copper, 
coal, zinc and lead, gold, petroleum, sulphur and 
985 also uranium, vanadium, semi-precious 
stones, marble, and onyx. Large-scale oil devel- 


Ё 


opment is on in the Uintah basin in N.E. Utah. 

Since World War 11, Utah has become an im- 
portant factor in the steel market. 'The giant 
Geneva Steel Mills has a current capacity of 
1,300,000 tons per year. 

With -development of the A-bomjb, S.E. Utah 
has become an important area in the production 
of uranium of which it is a leading source. The 
resultant program of highway development will 
increase accessibility of the area's scenic spots: 
Monument Valley, Natural Bridge, Arches Na- 
tional Monument; also Valley of the Goblins, 
Cathedral Valley, Upheaval Dome, Deadhorse Pt. 

There are 10 institutions of higher learning, 
APR Brigham Young Univ. and Univ. of 

ah. 

The Latter-day Saints number 68.8% of all 
church membership (census of 1950). The Mor- 
mons reached Utah July 24, 1847, from the Mid- 
west. Salt Lake City, the capital, has several 
structures built by the church, among them the 
Tabernacle, seating 12,000 and the Temple. 

Tor coloring and unusually eroded formations 
the canyon country of south-western Utah and 
northern Arizona is remarkable. The canyons 
themselves are stupendous in size and formation, 
and of brilliant hues. It is in this country that 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar 
Breaks National Monument are situated. One of 
the most spectacular scenic attractions in- the 
state is Rainbow Bridge, near the junction of 
Colorado and San Juan rivers. National ski events 
are held in Alta, Snow Basin and Ecker Hill, 
Bonneville Salt Flats, W. of Salt Lake City, is a 
famous motor speedway. 

Utah is served by the Denver & Rio Grande, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Western Pacific 
and Utah Rys. Airlines reaching Salt Lake City! 
are Flying Tiger, Frontier, United and Western, 


Vermont 
Green Mountain State 
CAPITAL: Montpelier. AREA: 9,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 42nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 377,- 
747, rank 45th. MOTTO: Freedom and Unity. 
FLOWER: Red Clover. TREE: Sugar Maple, 
BIRD: Hermit Thrush. ADMISSION: 14th. 


Vermont, one of the 6 New England states and 
the first to join the Union after the original 13, 
is bounded N. by the province of Quebec, Canada; 
E. by New Hampshire, S. by Massachusetts, W. by 
New York. The E. boundary runs 200 mi. along 
the Connecticut river, the New Hampshire line 
extending to the original low water line on the 
west bank. On W. lies Lake Champlain, 100 mi. 
long. - 

Chief features of topography are the Green 
Mountains, running N. and S. down middle of 
state, with Mt. Mansfield, 4,393 ft., highest. Six 
peaks rise over 4,000 ít., 21 over 3,500 ft., includ- 
ing Mt. Killington, 4,241 ft., Mt. Ellen, 4,135 ft. 
Camels’ Hump, 4,083 ft. Taconic Mountains, in 
S.W. include Equinox, 3,816 ft. Granite hills, E. 
of Green Mountains, contain important stone 
quarries near Barre. Mt. Monadnock, in E., is 
3,200 ft. 

Vermont ranks high in marble, granite, talc 
and asbestos; also has slate, mica, chlorite, iron, 
manganese, lignite, lime, and clay. 

It has a cool summer climate, with 110 to 160 
days between frost. The Long Trail is famous for 
hiking and camping. Mt. Mansfleld State Forest 
has many ski slopes. Its 48 state forests and forest 
parks contain 83,660 acres, Green Mountain Na- 
tional Forest comprises nearly 500,000 acres. Tim- 
ber cutting is supervised and game refuges are 
protected. Vermont has a 10-day season for deer. 
Muskrats, skunks, raccoons, fox, mink provide 
pelts. The waters have speckled, rainbow, steel- 
head trout; pike, pickerel, catfish, perch and 
salmon. 

Dairying produces milk in bulk for New England 
and New York markets. Turkeys are raised in 
large quantities. Apples are featured among or- 
chard fruits; corn, potatoes, hay are large crops. 
St. Johnsbury and St. Albans are the centers of 
the maple sugar industry. Franklin county pro- 
duces 200,000 gals. of syrup annually, Paper-mak- 
ing is important. $ 4 

The area was visited by Samuel de Champlain 
1609, and had its first permanent settlement at 
Fort Dumner near Brattleboro, 1724. New Hamp- 
shire exercized jurisdiction and land west of the 
Connecticut became known as the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. In 1764 the Connecticut rlver was 
made the boundary between New Hampshire and 
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New York. Though comparatively few, the settlers 
а Воув, 
1710-71, 


took Fort 


Vermont, suggested by Dr. Thos. Young, Philadel- 
phia, from Vert-Mont (Green Mountain), The 
Controversy over land grants was settled 1790. 
Vermont ratified U.S. Constitution Jan. 1791, en- 
tered Union. Mar. 4, 1191. Vermonters were in- 
tense anti-slavery men and Supported Lincoln 
over their native son Stephen Douglas, The state 
is strongly Republican and reveres Calvin Cool- 
idge as its best representative. 
tions of higher learning, including Univ. of Ver- 
mont at Burlington and Middlebury College. 
Vermont is served by the Central Vermont, 
Rutland, Boston & Maine, Canadian Pacific, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Maine Central and Canadian 
National, Airlines are Northeast and Colonial. 


е 
Virginia 
Old Dominion 

CAPITAL: Richmond. AREA: 10,815 sq. mi., 
rank, 35th. POPULATIO: (Census of 1950), 
3,318,680, rank, 15th. MOTTO: Sic Semper Tyran- 
nis. Thus Always to Tyrants, FLOWER: American 
Dogwood. BIRD: Cardinal. Tenth of the Original 
13 States. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia, one of the 
is famous for its colonial 
historic estates, and battle- 
~ fields on which the fate of the nation was decided 
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. Shenandoah valley, 
Exte! to thi 


1277 UU valleys. Highest point is Mt. Rogers, 
Virginia was the 3rd largest tobacco producer 
in 1954 (166,565,000 1bs.). Other crops are corn, 
REPRE apples; eu qd ишпе hams 
ut- ogs are world famous. Live- 
‘stock, dairying and turkey-raising are important 
industries and the Piedmont is noted for its thor- 
oughbred horses. 
., Virginia's principal mineral 
stone, sand, gravel and zinc; 
ment, clay, feldspar, 
mica, pyrite, and salt, 
adini ufacturing centers are Richmond, 
Roanoke and Lynchburg. Lead. 


products are coal, 
also titanium, ce- 
gypsum, lead, manganese, 


ns of higher edu- 
olleges and universities, 5 


d trom the Uni 
the capital of the 


Union—V ermont, Virginia, Washington 


| dam, Bonneville dam, McNary dam, and Chief 


"Union Apr. 17, 1861, - 
Conted- 


West Virginia 


erate States. The state 1 
chief battleground. It wa 
Union Jan. 26, 1870. 

Virginia was the birt) 
Washington, Jefferson, M« 
William H. Harrison, Taylor and Wilson—the 9 
3 elected from other states. It has many historie r 
shrines, including Washington's birthplace, Wakes T 
feld; home and grave at Mount Vernon; Jeffers 
son's Monticello, near Charlottesville and the 
Univ. of Virginia he de d; R. E. Lee's grave ues 
at Lexington and birthplace at Stratford; many 
famous battlefields. All roa nave historic mark- 
ers, Colonial Williamsburg, restored by John 5. 
Rockefeller, is the most extensive restoration in 
the country; also site of the College of Willam 
and Mary (founded 1693) 

Chief rys.: Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, 
Southern, G. & O., Norfolk & Western, B. & Oy 


red severely as he 
readmitted to the 


асе of 8 ba 
roe, Madison, е > 


Pennsylvania, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Pos 
tomac, Virginian, Clinchfield. Airlines: American, 
Capital, Eastern, National, Piedmont 
Washington 
Evergreen State 
CAPITAL: Olympia. AREA: 68,192 sq. mi., rank, 


19th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,378,963) 
rank, 23rd. MOTTO: Al-ki. Bye and Bye. FLOW- 
ER: Rhododendron. TREE: Hemlock. BIRD: Wil- 
low Goldfinch, ADMISSION: 42nd. 


Washington, northernmost of t} 
occupies the N.W. corner of the 
by British Columbia, Canada; E via 
Oregon; W. by the Pacific ocea he Со * 
river is on its S, line for 300 mi., and is its bi 00 
cipal source of hydroelectric power and salmi 
fisheries. in : 

The Cascade Mts. extend N. from Ores 
the W. third of the state, with highest peak, 600 
Rainier, 14,408 ft. The Olympic Mts. rising to 14450 | 
ft., are on Olympic Peninsula between the y ft 
and Puget Sound, with Mt. Olympus 8,15 hres AIM 
Puget Sound is 80 mi. long, 8 mi. wide. тие 
railway tunnels go through the Cascade thé 
While much of the state employs ит ана ne 
heavist rainfall in the U.S. is registered at A 
оосће, in the Olympic Mts., averaging 141 ies 

Puget Sound, on which Seattle, Tacoma, m 3 
ett, Olympia and other important cities are one 
ated, is a great commercial center. It an "m 
nearest American gateway to the ports of trout 
handles the bulk of the shipping to and n 
Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Pana | 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. inter 

Washington produces large quantities of ro 5 
and spring wheat and the state ranks very 1755 
in apples, hops, dry peas, small fruits, filberts, | 
pears, apricots, sweet cherries. are 

Forest products are important; included nh 
plywood, paper, pulp, hardboard, Ponderosa рі S 
and Douglas fir doors, red cedar ‘shingles. id A 

Manufacturing has increased greatly with. У 
of hydroelectric power. Payrolls have 1 4 
for work in forest products, food processing, PE 
ticularly canning and preserving; aircraft; che! 40 
icals, including the large government pie 
Hanford. Although the canned salmon indus 1ў 
has been decreasing, fisheries remain second КЕТ; 
to California and Massachusetts, with halibut, 
Crab, albacore, tuna, rock cod prevalent. 475 

Principal mineral products in order of value э, 
Cement, coal, sand and gravel, stone. Gold, yu 
lead, mercury and zinc also are mined, Also fons 
are clays, antimony, arsenic, tungsten and pla 
num. Aluminum refining is important. i 

There are 23 institutions of higher education de 
12 colleges and universities, with Univ. of Was 
ington at Seattle. the 

The nation's largest reclamation project in 
Columbia 


Pacific states, 
, bounded N. 
Idaho; S. by 


Joseph dam. 


and OI le Natio PI hington also has 
EX stat ERRAT n ark, Washing 


lada, Unite 


ger. 
West Virginia 
„ Mountain State 


on. AREA: 24,181 sq. mi., 
POPULATION: (Census of 1930). 


1 
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2,005,552, rank, 29th. MOTTO: Montani Semper 
Liberi. Mountaineers Always Free. FLOWER: 
Rhododendron, Max. BIRD: Cardinal. TRE! 
Sugar Maple. ANIMAL: Black Bear. ADMISSION: 
35th. 


West Virginia lies on the W. border of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, bounded E. by Virginia; N. by 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Maryland; S. by 1 
and Virginia; W. by Kentucky and Ohio, It share: 
the political fortunes of Virginia until the out- 
break of the Civil War, 1861, when 40 western 
counties of Virginia voted against secession and 
adopted a state government at Wheeling, choos- 
ing the name West Virginia Nov. 27. On June 20, 
1863, West Virginia was admitted to the Union 
as the 35th state. The first engagement of that 
war took place at Philippi, June 3, 1861. 

The terrain is mountainous, including part of 
the Appalachians. The E. section drains into the 
Potomac river; the W. into the Ohio. The climate 
is moderate. 

The state is heavily industrialized and a large 
producer of bituminous, smokeless Pocahontas 
and cannel coal. Wheeling and Weirton are big 
steel centers; there is oil refining and lumber 
production. Other products are coke, chemicals, 
coal tar derivatives, pitch, creosote, naphtha, 
phenol, toluene, chlorine, carbon. Silica is used 
in glass and bottle making. Textiles, pottery and 
chinaware are produced. One of the largest pro- 
di of hardwood, its forests have yellow pop- 
lar, birch, ash, oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut, 

Chief agricultural products are corn, oats, 
wheat, hay, potatoes, apples, peaches, plums and 
grapes. 

West Virginia has 25 institutions of higher 
education—nine colleges and universities, and à 
number of teachers' and junior colleges. 

The tourist industry has quadrupled since 1946, 
amounting in 1954 to more than $200,000,000. 

There are 19 state parks and 10 state forests 

providing all types of recreational and vacation 
facilities. Camping sites and trails are available 
in the Monongahela National Forest. White Sul- 
5 in Greenbrier County is a famous 
resort. 
. West Virginia is served by 10 trunk line rys., 
including Penn., N. Y. Central, Norfolk & West- 
ern, C. & O., B. & O., Virginían, Western Mary- 
land Rys.; also by American, Allegheny, Capital, 
Eastern and Piedmont airlines. 


Wisconsin 

Badger State 
CAPITAL: Madison. AREA: 56,154 sq. mi., rank, 
25th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,434,575, 
rank, 14th. MOTTO: Forward. FLOWER: Violet. 
pun: Robin. TREE: Sugar Maple. ADMISSION: 


Wisconsin, a Midwestern state, in the East 
North Central group, is bounded N. by Lake Su- 
perior and Michigan; E. by Lake Michigan; S. by 
Ilinois; W. by Iowa and Minnesota. The Missis- 
Sippi and St. Croix rivers are on the W. 

Wisconsin was part of New France, discovered 
by Jean Nicolet, 1634, and visited by French ex- 
plorers and missionaries, chiefly through Green 
Bay. The French recruited Indians for the Brit- 
ish wars, but surrendered the land, Sept. 8, 1760, 
to the British, who ceded it to the U.S., 1783. 
The British were not completely dislodged until 
1815. Wisconsin was part of Northwest Terr., 
Indiana Terr., -Illinois Terr., Michigan Terr., un- 
til Apr. 20, 1836, when it became Wisconsin Terr. 
It became a state May 29, 1848. 

Wisconsin has great dairy production, includ- 
ing cheese, butter, evaporated milk. In 1954 the 
state ranked first in milk production with 161% 
billion lbs., 13% of the nation's total, with 2,656,- 
000 cows and heifers reserved for milk. It has 
more marketing and purchasing cooperatives and 
creameries on the Rochdale plan than any other 
state. In 1954 it led the country in hay production, 
848,000 tons; it was 4th in oats with 127,336,000 
u. produced 96,360,000 bu. of corn for grain; 
and had 112,000 horses and colts on farms, in 
addition to hogs, sheep and beef cattle. T 

The Door County peninsula produces large 
crops of cherries and apples. Wisconsin ranks 
first in beets, green peas and sweet corn for proc- 
fssing; second in cranberries. The state also pro- 
duces maple sugar. 

Nationally known industries include B. o. 
Johnson, Horlick, J. I. Case at Racine; Nash- 
Kelvinator, Simmons, at Kenosha; Pabst, Blatz, 


Schlitz, Miller breweries and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. Superior, terminus of Great 
Northern Ry., has great ore and lumber docks 
and iron works, Oshkosh is known for overalls, 
trucks, motors and luggage. 

Wisconsin has pioneered in much progressive 
legislation. Passed first statewide primary election 
law and one of earliest corrupt practices acts; 
contributed to ad valorem taxation of railroads, 
income tax, vocational education, progressive 
handling of delinquent children. State passed first 
workmen's compensation law, first complete labor 
code and first unemployment compensation act. 

Wisconsin has 10,000 mi. of trout streams, 
8,500 lakes with sturgeon, muskellunge, pike, 
bass, perch, smelts. Hunting includes deer, bear, 
red fox, raccoon, partridge, geese, ducks in sea- 
son, regulated by the Conservation- Commission. 

The state has 39 institutions of higher learning, 
led by the University of Wisconsin, centered in 
Madison. 

There are 282,450 acres of recreational areas, 
including 29 state parks, 7 state forests, 2,018,944 
acres of national forest lands and numerous his- 
torical and scenic sites, Airports: 123 commercial 
and municipal plus 8 seaplane bases. Airlines: 
American, Capital, Flying Tiger, North Central, 
Northwest, Ozark, United, Railways: Burlington, 
North Western, Milwaukee, Soo, Illinois Central, 
Northern Pacific, Green Bay & Western, 


Wyomin 
Equality State - 
CAPITAL: Cheyenne. AREA: 97,014 sq. mi, 
rank, 8th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 290,- 
529, rank, 47th. MOTTO: Cedant Arma Togae. 
Let Arms Yield to the Gown. FLOWER: Indian 
Paint Brush. BIRD: Meadowlark. TREE: Cotton- 
wood. ADMISSION: 44th. 


Wyoming, a Rocky Mountain state, is bounded 
N. by Montana; E. by South Dakota and Nebras- 
ka; S. by Colorado and Utah; W. by Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. With a mean elevation of 6,000 ft., 
itis a broad plateau crossed by the Rocky. Mts., 
highest of which is Mt. Gannett, 13,785 ft. The 
Teton range, 40 mi. long, with 11 major peaks, 
presented an almost insuperable barrier to early 
explorers. 

The rivers flow in all directions: the Green 
river to the southwest, the Yellowstone and 
Snake rivers to the northwest, the Big Horn to 
the north, and the North Platte, Sweetwater and 
Laramie rivers to the southeast, none navigable. 

The climate is typical of the rarefied alr of 
high elevations, wíth rather severe winters and 
pleasant summers. Annual mean precipitation 
12-15 inches. 

Great mineral resources, not fully developed, 
include coal, petroleum, bentonite, iron, copper, 
uranium, phosphate, sulphur and 4 variety of 
nonmetallics. The state's coal resources are sev- 
eral times greater than those of any other state. 
The principal mineral products in order of value 
are petroleum, coal, natural gas and natural gaso- 
line. Uranium production has begun. Casper is 
headquarters for oil companies. ^ 

Sixty-five percent of Wyoming's people gain 
their livelihood directly or indirectly from farm 
or ranch. Crops include beans, corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets, hay and alfalfa. On Jam. 1, 
1955, Wyoming had 1,999,000 sheep and lambs 
(2nd in nation), and 1,072,000 cattle. Dairying and 
cheese are important in several sections. 

Wyoming is a direct beneficiary of the Missouri 
River Basin Project, and receives both irrigation 
and power through dams and plants. Boyesen, 
Kendríck, Shoshone, Seminoe are some of the 
projects either completed or on the way. 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie. One 
junior college is in Casper. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
in the United States was contained in the Act of 
1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 

Yellowstone National Park, estab. 1872, has 
3,472 sq. mi., over 3,000 geysers and springs, in- 
cluding Old Faithful, discharging 15,000 gals. of 
hot water 120 ft. high hourly. Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park with great mtns., 12,000 ft. alt., com- 
prises 310,000 acres; an additional 25,000 acres is 
devoted to the National Elk Refuge. The annual 
Frontier Days at Cheyenne, last full week in 
July, is state's biggest rodeo. The tourist in- 
dustry is the third largest in the state. a 

Major railways in Wyoming are Chicago & 
North Western, Burlington, Union Pacific, Colo- - 
rado & Sou.'Airlines: Frontier, United, Western. 
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States of the Union District of Columbia, Puerto Rico 


: American Beauty rose, The 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
ега! Government of the United States. Its area 
was originally 100 square miles taken from the 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia Virginia 

rtion south from the Potomac was ceded in 1846 
Back to that state. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac, opposite Virginia. 

Estimated population in 1954 was 840,000. 

To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After various experiments, Congress (in 
1878) created the present form ої government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one 
detalled from the corps of engineers of the Army, 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
Appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the States. The laws 
of the various States permit them to vote as 
residents of such States. 

Proposals for a “federal town” for the delibera- 
tions of the Continental Congress were made in 
1783, four years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that gave the Confederation & national 
Eovernment. Rivalry between northern and south- 
ern delegates over the town appeared in the First 
Congress, meeting in New York in 1789. John 
Adams, presiding officer of the Senate, cast the 
deciding vote of that body for Germantown, Pa. 
In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phila- 


defeated by the Northerners, while the Southern- 
attempt to have the 
nation assume the war debts of the 13 original 
fathered by Alexander 
Hamilton, It is recorded that by diplomatic meth- 
arranged a comprom- 
the Virginia men voted for the Assumption 
conceded the capital to 
Washington chose the 


Commonwealth 


CAPITAL: San Juan. AREA: 3,435 square miles. 
POPULATION: (Census of 1950): 2,210,703. FLAG: 
Three red, two white horiz. Stripes; white star in 
blue triangle at mast. SONG: La Borinquena, 
the Atlantic Ocean on the north 


Sea on the south, is the east- 
the West Indies Group known 


north of Venezuela. Roughly rectangular in shape, 

it is about 100 miles long by 35 miles wide, includ- 

SU the small íslands of Vieques, Culebra and 
na. 4 

„The soll of the coastal plain is fertile and large- 

under cultivation, but irrigation is needed in 

d extensive system hi 


1917), 
th its amendments granted Puerto Rícans 


_ „President Truman, on Aug. 5 
giving і 


É 
k 


proving the new con- 
to the status of 
iatea with ie Bath 


District of Columbia 


POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 802,178. AREA: 69 sq. mi, 
FLOWE: City of Washington is co-extensive with the District of Columbia. 


473 March 
^d, July 3, 1952, 4 


MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus. Justice to All 


exact site after visiting many others in October 


1790, and personally persuaded landowners to sell 
their holdings to the government at £25, then 
about $66, an acre. The capital was named Washa 
ington, 

Washington appointed Pierre Charles L'Enfant, 
а French engineer who had come over with Lafay- 
ette, to plan the capital on an area not over 10 


miles square. The L'Enfant plan was considered 
grandiose, for streets 100 to 110 fect wide and one 
avenue 400 feet wide and a mile long on the 
Potomac pastures seemed foolhardy. But Wash- 
ington endorsed his plans, When L'Enfant ordered 
a wealthy landowner to remove his new manor 
house because it obstructed his vista, and demol- 
ished it when the owner refused, Washington had 
to step in and dismiss L'Enfant 

On Sept. 18, 1793, the corner stone of the north 
wing of the Capitol was laid by President Wash- 
ington. The occasion was expected to drum Up 
Sales of city lots, but there were tew purchasers, 
Washington bought several lots. In the next few 
years Robert Morris and others invested. By 1799 
the Senate wing of the Capitol had been roofed, 
the walls of the President's house were up and 
the Treasury building was ordered. On June 3, 
1800, President John Adams moved to Washington 
and on June 10, Philadelphia ceased to be the 
temporary capital. 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to Washington's 
home, Mount Vernon. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to im 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
War defenses of the National Capital. Across os 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L'Enfani 
and still an active military reservation. < t 

The District of Columbia has 25 institutions 0 
higher learning—10 colleges and universities, in- 
cluding George Washington University, George- 
town University; six professional schools, one 
teachers college, six junior colleges. Consult also 
Washington, D. C. 


of Puerto Rico 


sembly, consisting of a Senate and House of P 
resentatives, whose members are elected by direc 
vote. Eight senatorial districts elected two Sena- 
tors each, and 40 representative districts опе mem- 
ber each; also 11 Senators and 11 Бергегеп (ай 
at large. Its Resident Commissioner in the U. 80 
Congress does not have a vote; the inhabitants do 
not vote for President. d 

Executive power is vested in a Governor electe 
by direct vote. There are 8 executive depart- 
ments each headed by a Secretary: State, Justice, 
Education, Health, Treasury, Labor, Agriculture 
and Commerce, and Public Works. The governor 
is Luis Muñoz Marin (elected Nov, 2, 1948, te- 
elected 1952), first Governor of Puerto Rico to be 
chosen in a general election. 

The judiciary is vested in a Supreme Court and 
lower courts established by law. 

Cultivation and processing of sugar constitute 
the major source of income and employment. To- 
bacco, coffee, coconuts, fruits and vegetables are 
other agricultural products, The needlework in- 
dustry is important, and Tum, beer and cement 
are Produced. The government is promoting in- 
dustrialization, and more than 300 factories are 
in operation. Electric power rose from 174 million 
to 850.8 million kilowatt hrs, 1940 to 1954. A 
multiple-purpose hydroelectric Project is under 
way in the southwest, est. cost, $32,000,000. А 
rural electrification program and plans to supply 
ortale water to 160,000 rural families are under 

Ry. © Е 


The island has more than 85,000 motor vehicles, 
n 590 ions: a ay Pons, 8 . 
Д ho} and a telegraph system, ne 
International airport outside Ban Juan, Costing 
$15,000,000, was opened May 20, 1955. San Juan, 
with ORCI Бош: 1s the: Principal tourist center. 
Puerto Rico 0! most dens popula! 
agrarian countries in the world, with more than 
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643 inhabitants to the square mile, although an 
average of 36,354 persons migrated to Continental 
U.S. annually in the 1944-53 decade. Municipalli- 
ties over 50,000 (Census of 1950): San Juan-Rio 
Piedras, 367,846; Ponce, 126,455; Mayaguez, 87,038; 
Caguas, 60,132. The death rate from tuberculosis 
has decreased to 90.6 per 100,000 in 1952 compared 
with 260.2 in 1940. 

Public school education is free and compulsory 
at the elementary level. In 1952, 65.5% of the 
population under 18 was in school. Literacy rose 
from 68.5% in 1940 to 75.7% in 1950. There are 
five institutions of higher learning with enroll- 
ment of 15,400 of which 86.8% are at the Univer- 


sity of Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras. Although Span- 
ish is the popular language, most of the people 
speak English. The Roman Catholic religion is 
predominant. ү 

Puerto Rico (or Boriquen as it was called by 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus, Nov. 19, 1493. Ponce de Leon con- 
quered it for Spain, 1509, and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from the 
present site of the capital city. He was the island's 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain until 1898, 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish- 
American war and ceded to the United Síates by 
the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. 


ORGANIZED TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Alaska 


Juneau. AREA: 586,400 sq. mi. POP- 

(Census of 1950), 128,643. FLOWER: 
ot. BIRD: Willow Ptarmigan. SONG: 
: Alaska, My Alaska. Territory Since 
Aug. 24, 1912. 


Alaska, an Organized Territory, occupies the 
N. W. part of North America N. of 51* N. Lat., 
including all islands off the coast, among them the 
Aleutians, Kodiak, St. Lawrence, Nunivak and 
Pribilofs. It is bounded N. by Arctic Ocean, E. by 
Yukon Terr., Can., and British Columbia, Can.; 
S. W. by Pacific Ocean; W. by Bering Sea and 
Arctic. Southeast Alaska is a narrow strip between 
Canada and the Pacific Ocean and includes Alex- 
ander archipelago. 

Alaska was discovered by Vitus Bering, a Dane 
employed by Russia, who found Bering Strait in 
1728 and Alaska 1741, dying there Dec. 8, 1741. 
British explorers Cook, Vancouver and Mackenzie 
visited the western coast in 1776, 1791-94 and 
1793 respectively. Alexander Baranov, Russian 
governor, 1790-1819, established his office at Sitka. 
By treaty with Britain and U. S., Russia was 
restricted to west of the 14156 meridian. 

Russia is reported to have offered Alaska to the 
U. S., 1855. Negotiations were opened, 1859, when 
President Buchanan offered, $5,000,000, which 
Russia turned down. In 1866 Pacific coast fishery 
interests prompted renewed negotiations. William 
H. Seward, secretary of state under President 
Johnson, bought Alaska for $7,200,000. Opponents 
called it “Seward's Folly.” Treaty was signed 
Mar. 30, 1867, announced by the President June 
20, 1867. Transfer of territory took place Oct. 
18, 1867 at Sitka. Alaska was called a district 
until Aug. 24, 1912, when ít became an Organized 
Terrítory. 

Alaskans voted for statehood in 1946, 9,630 for, 
6,822 against. Congressional action is pendipg. 
Alaska is governed by a legislative assembly of 16 
senators, elected for 4 years, 24 representatives, 
elected for 2 years; Congress reserves certain leg- 
islation. A delegate is elected biennially to Con- 
gress, but has no vote. The governor is appointed 
by the president. Police and land departments 
were created in 1953. The white population has 
been growing by immigration in recent years. 
There are about 33,000 Eskimos, Indians and 
Aleuts. 

Most of Alaska's vast forests (hemlock, spruce, 
etc.) are national forest reserves comprising 21,~ 
000,000 acres. Alaska’s first pulp mill is in Ketchi~ 
kan. It will utilize 1,000,000 acres of forest lands 
at the rate of 150,000,000 board feet annually, 
Fisheries produce salmon, halibut, herring and 
shellfish; the seal industry center is on the Pribi- 
lofs. Canning and salting fish is a big industry. 
The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service supervises 
salmon, fur seals, protects spawning grounds, 
stops poaching, The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
is conducting the Eklutna project, 30 mi. N. E. of 
Anchorage, primarily to supply electric power 
from a 30,000-kwt. plant, irrigation to come later. 
A 621-mi. pipeline from Haines to Fairbanks via 
parts of British Columbia and Yukon Terr. was 
begun in 1954. It will aid U. S. and Canadian 
defense plans. 

Gold is still produced in quantity and the only 
tin mines of North America are here. Platinum, 
antimony, tungsten are found. Hard and soft coal 
are mined; natural gas and petroleum resources 
are being systematically explored. Marble, barite, 
&raphite, gypsum, sulphur are found. 

Estimated population (1954) is 151,900. Popu- 
lation of chief towns (1950 Census): Anchorage, 
1 309. 5,771; Juneau, 5,956; Ketchi- 

„5,305. 


Air transportation has played an important 
part in development of Alaska. Falrbanks, princi- 
pal city of the interior, is the northernmost air 
center on the continent. Eleven certified sched- 
uled air carriers serve it: Northern Consolidated, 
Alaska, Wien-Alaska, Pan American, Canadian 
Pacific, Pacific Northern, Cordova and others. 

The highway system totals 3,482 mi. comprising 
1,000 mi. of primary roads, 1,200 mi. of secondary 
roads, and more than 1,300 mi. of local roads. 
The Alaska Highway gave the country its first 
land link with the United States. The Alaska 
Railroad, ocean vessels, and river steamboats 
also operate. The Yukon, 1,800 mi, is the 
chief river. Mt. McKinley, 20,300 ft., is the 
highest peak in North America; Mt. McKinley 
National Park, 3,030 sq. mi., also has Mt. Fornker, 
17,395 ft., Mt. Blackburn, 16,523 ft., and others. 
The Valley of 10,000 Smokes near Katmai is 
named because of vapor discharges. The Japanese 
current warms the coast and temperatures ayer- 
age about 60° in summer and rarely fall below 
zero. In the interior temperatures may reach 70° 
below zero and 100° above. 

Univ. of Alaska near Fairbanks, is the Terri- 
tory’s only institution of higher education. 


Hawaii 
Paradise of the Pacific — 
CAPITAL: Honolulu. AREA: 6,423 sq. mi. POP- 
ULATION: (Census of 1950), 499,794. MOTTO: 
Righteousness Perpetuates the Life of the Land. 
FLOWER: Red Hibiscus. SONG: Hawaii Ponoi. 


The Territory of Hawaii consists of 20 islands, 
9 inhabited, in the North Pacific ocean, longitude 
154° 40’—160° 30' W.; latitude 22° 16'—18* 55’ N. 
1t is over 2,000 mi. from its nearest mainland 
point, San Francisco. The principal islands are 
Hawaii, the largest, with 4,021 sq. mi; Oahu, 
Kahoolawe, Lanai, Maui, Molokai, Kauai and 
Niihau. Kure or Ocean and Palmyra are part of 
the group. Outlying islands, included in area and 
census figures but not under the jurisdiction of 
the territory are Baker, Canton, Enderbury, How- 
land, Jarvis, Johnston, Midway and Wake, area 
35 sq. mi. Hawaii was formerly annexed by vol- 
untary action of its citizens and a Congressional 
resolution of July 7, 1898. The Territory was estab- 
lished June 14, 1900. 

"The islands are volcanic. Highest point is Mauna 
Kea, on Hawall, an extinct volcano, 13,784 ft. 
above sea level, rising from the land more than 
that distance below sea level. Its twin is Mauna 
Loa, 13,680 ft., largest active volcano in the world. 
Always active is the “pit of eternal fire" on 
Kilauea, a volcano 4,090 ft. up on Mauna Loa, one 
of the great spectacles of nature. These two vol- 
canoes are in Hawaii National Park, 245 sq. mi. 
Tourists, using airplanes, fly over volcanoes. 

Hawaii's population was estimated in 1955 at 
491,756. Honolulu, pop. (1955), 252,158 (county, 
98,847), capital and chief port is on Oahu, as is 
Pearl Harbor, U.S. Naval base. 

Hawaii has a governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent for 4 years; he must have resided three years 
in the islands, The President also appoints a secre- 
tary, 3 justices of the supreme court, 9 justices of 
circuit courts and several other officials, all con- 
firmed by the U.S. Senate. District judges are 
appointed by the chief justice. One delegate to 
Congress is elected every two years; he has floor 
privileges but may not vote, The territory voted 
for statehood in 1940, 39,413 for, 19,911 against. 
Congressional action is awaited. A constitution 
providing for an elected governor and a bicameral 
legislature, a senate of 25 and a house of 51, was 
signed by delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, July 22, 1950. 
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zu 1054, 1,068 ships cleared Honolulu Harbor 
with 9,344,426 gross tons. The city also is the 
principal airport, with 266,583 flights during 1954 
Carrying 733,337 persons between Hawaii and 
other terminals. The Territory has 18 airports. 

Largest industries, in order, are: sugar, pine- 
apples, livestock, fishing. Sugar production an- 
nually is approx. 1,100,000 tons worth about 
$148,000,000, Pineapples, 29,000,000 crates of fruit 


Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone, in effect a U.S. Government 
reservation, is a strip of land extending 5 mi. on 
either side of the axis of the Panama Canal on 
the Isthmus of Panama, and ts under the juris- 
diction of the United States by treaty with the 
Republic of Panama. Through it runs the Panama 
Canal, connecting the Caribbean Sea with the 
Gulf of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. The Carib- 
bean port is Cristobal, formerly part of Colon; 
the Gulf port is Balboa. Adjoining Balboa are the 
administrative center of Balboa Heights, and 
Ancon. The terminal cities of Colon and Panama 
belong to the republic. 

The Canal Zone has an area of 648 sq. mi., of 
which 371 sq. mi. are land. Gatun Lake, 163.4 
sq. mi., is used by the Canal. Jurisdiction ex- 
tends to Madden Dam on the Chagres river. 

The Canal Zone Government deals with admin- 
istration, including sanitation and health. The 
Canal is operated and regulated financially by 
the Panama Canal Co., a government body, Both 
are headed by Brig. Gen. John S. Seybold, USA, 
who is governor of the Zone and president of the 
company, 

A French syndicate under Ferdinand de Lesseps 
failed to complete a canal, 1880-89, and a second 
French company failed in 1899, The U.S. bought 
their rights and offered Colombia compensation 
for a canal zone, but Colombia failed to Tatify the 
_ treaty Oct., 1903. Panama declared itself inde- 

3 pendent of Colombia Nov. 3, 1903, and was recog- 
_ nized by President Theodore Roosevelt Nov. 6. 
A American naval vessels prevented Colombia from 

troops. On Nov. 18 Panama granted the 
- Canal strip to the U.S. by treaty, ratified Feb. 26, 
1904, compensation $10,000,000, with annual pay- 
"ments of $250,000 after 9 years, and a guarantee 
[2 ama independence. The canal was opened 
- to traffic Aug. 15, 1914. In 1921 Colombia accepted 
~~ $25,000,000 compensation from the U.S. for the 
loss of Panama. In 1936 the U.S. agreed to pay 
Panama $430,000 à year and withdrew its guaran- 
tee of independence. A new basic treaty, signed 
an. 25, 1955 is described below. 
| ^ Only military units, civilian employees of the 
Government and their families, are allowed in 
the Canal Zone. The 1954 population was 38,953, 
excluding uniformed personnel of the Armed 


Forces. 
QR THE PANAMA CANAL 
The Panama Canal 


wide in lock chambers, 
л] t length oi 1,000 ft. Depth 
ries, but is not less than 4l ft. in sea-level 
sections. з 


-On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the 
former valley of the es River; on the Pacific, 
Г that of the Rio Grande Bam i s 


OTHER REGIONS ADMINISTERED BY U. s. 


income taxes on Panamanian citizens and those 
of third countries employed by Canal Zone agen- | 
cles; United States citizens and members of the 

armed forces are exempt. 


build a contemplated military road across thé 
isthmus, from which civilian traffic may be en- 
cluded, and granted the United States rights 10 
about 19,000 acres in the Rio Hato region fad 
military training and maneuvers for a period 0 
15 years. 
liquor consumed in the Canal Zone. 


Thomas. AREA: 132 square miles. POPULATION: 
(Census of 1950): 26,665. FLOWER: Yellow Elder. 


territory in the Western Hemisphere. They com- 
prise about 50 islands lying east of Puerto Rico, 
1,500 miles southeast of New York, in the eastern 
рен, 
St. 
known as the Danish West Indies they were pur- 
chased from 
Mar. 31, 
group of islands discovered by Columbus in 1493 
and named Las Virgenes for St. Ursula and her 
associates, Approximately 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation is of Negro descent. 

St. Thomas, 
has the principal harbor and the seat of Govern- 
ment. It is situated 40 miles east of Puerto Rico, 
about the 


A Congress conferred citizenship upon the natives 

с.е, the surface of in 1927 and, under the Organic Act (June 22, 

lard Cut, which is an 1936) universal sufrage was granted to all who 

normal . could read and write the English language. Edu- 

om 0: tion is ry are 31 schools in 
ving the three 


Leni —__ 0800 
and juice in 1954 were valued at $108,000,000, and 
tourists spent an est. $50,000,000. 


While the pure Hawaiian strain is decreasing =” 
part-Hawailans show the largest increase of any 
racial group. 


As of Jan. 1, 1955, there were 198 public schools, ^ 
105 private schools; the University of Hawaii had 
4,671 students, 


and upper. On the Pacific side, one step is made 
at Pedro Miguel Lock, at the Pacific end of f 
Gaillard Cut, and two at Miraflores Locks, about І 


а mile to the south. 


In 1954 a total of 10,145 transits were made 
(5,021 from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 5,124 


from the Pacific to the Atlantic). Of these, 9,000. 
Were ocean-going commercial vessels with 39,095, 
067 tons of cargo. Tolls on commercial vessels 
amounted to $33,302,000; Government ships, $3,* 
889,000. From 1914-1954 the Canal has handled 
233,841 transits of all types. 


NEW CANAL ZONE TREATY 
A new treaty regulating relations between thé 


United States and Panama was signed in Panama 
City, Jan. 25, 1955, effective Aug. 23 after ratifi- 
cation by the U.S. Senate, July 29, and by Panama. 

The last revision of treaty relations had been the 
General Treaty of 1936. 


Principal among concessions made by the United 


States was an increase in the annuity paid 2 

ma for use of Panamanian territory for Canal 

Zone purposes from $450,000 to $1,930,000 yearly. 1 
Panama had asked $5,000,000 during negotiations. Г 
In addition, the United States returned to Panama 
about $24,000,000 worth of real estate no lonis 
needed by the Canal Zone administration. Local 

and American employees of the company M 
Operates the canal were guaranteed equality 0| 

Pay and opportunity. 


Under the treaty Panama is enabled to levy 


Panama agreed to permit the United States to 


It agreed to lower by 75% taxes on 


Virgin Islands 


CAPITAL: Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. 


The Virgin Islands form the most easterly U. 8. 


Sea. The three largest, St. Thomas, 
John and St. Croix are inhabited. Formerly 


Denmark for $25,000,000 (proclaimed: 
1917). They are part of a numerous 


most populous and cosmopolitan, 


and 
? main islands. English is universally 
à Ne comprised of two municipalities, 


Lohn and St. Croix, Under the 

t, approved July 22, 1954, legis- 

| in a unicameral house of 

T two nem "The СС 
Е is certain ve! 

are under. the jurisdiction 
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of the Department of the Interior. The governor 
is Walter A. Gordon, apptd. Aug. 19, 1955. 


The islands have a workmen's compensation 
law, minimum wage and hour act, a full employ- 
ment act and stringent anti-discrimination laws. 


The U. S. Supreme Court voided the Territory's 
short-residence divorce law in a 5-to-3 decision 
April 11, 1955. 

Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The 
islands also produce sugar, bay oil, lime juice 
concentrates, molasses and hides. Some livestock 
is raised. St. Thomas and St. Croix are served by 
the Caribbean and Pan American airlines and 
several steamship lines. The islands are increas- 
ingly popular as a resort area. Mean winter tem- 
perature is 78°, summer, 82*. 


Guam 


CAPITAL: Agana. AREA: 206 square miles. 
POPULATION (Census of 1950): 59,498. 


Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, now 
&n unincorporated territory, was ceded to the 
United States by Spain by Article Two of the 
Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is 30 miles long 
and four to eight and one-half miles wide. Dis- 
tance from Manila, 1,499 miles; from San Fran- 
cisco, 5,053 miles, in the typhoon belt of the 
Western Pacific. 


The United States has developed harbor facili- 
ties, airfields and other installations to make 
Guam one of the most important of the chain of 
bases in the Pacific. It now is the principal Pacific 
base of the USAF Strategic Air Command. The 
port of entry is Арга. Guam also is reached by 
Pan American World Airways. 


Following fifty years’ rule by the U. S. Navy, 
the island came under jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior July 1, 1950. The island is 
administered under the Organic Act of Guam, 
approved Aug. 1, 1950. The unicameral Guam- 
anian Congress, elected biennially by permanent 
residents, possesses powers similar to those of an 
American state legislature. 


The natives are a mixed race called Chamor- 
tos, with the Malay strain predominating. Lan- 
guage is Chamorro, but Spanish and English also 
are spoken with English the official language. 
The Catholic church predominates. Elementary 
education is compulsory. 


Exports include copra and cocoanut oil. All 
manufactured products are imported from the 
Batts and imports exceed exports by about four 
о one. 


Magellan discovered the group of islands, March 
6, 1521, while on his voyage around the world 
and named the group Ladrones. The islands 
were colonized (1668) by Spanish missionaries 
who renamed them the Marianne Islands, in 
honor of Maria Ana of Austria, Queen of Spain. 


American Samoa 


CAPITAL: Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila. AREA: 
45 SUL miles. POPULATION (Census of 1950): 


American Samoa, comprising the islands of 
Tutuila, Aunuu, Manua Islands (Tau, Olosega 
and Ofu), and Rose Island, a coral atoll, became 
& possession of the United States by virtue of a 
convention with Great Britain and Germany 
(Dec. 2, 1899, confirmed in 1900 and 1904). An- 
Other, Swain's Island, was annexed in 1925. 
Formerly under jurisdiction of the Navy, since 
July 1, 1951 it is administered by the Department 
of the Interior. The United States maintains a 
high powered radio station on Tutuila which 
reaches the United States, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Honolulu and other islands in the 
Pacific. The station is open for commercial traffic. 


Pago Pago, in Tutuila, is a valuable harbor and 
a United States Navy coaling station. It was 
soren to the United States by the native king, 


American Samoa is 4,150 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, 2,276 from Hawaii, 1,565 from Auckland 
and 4,519 from Manila via San Bernardino Strait. 


Tutuila has an area of 40.2 square miles. 
Tau has an area of 14 square miles and the islets 
of Ofu and Olosega four square miles with a 
Population of a few thousand. Swain's Island has 
an area approaching two square miles and а 
few hundred people, 


a 


The chief product and export is copra. Taro, 
breadfruit, yams, cocoanuts, pineapples, oranges 
and bananas also are produced for commercial 
purposes. About 70 per cent of the land is forest. 


The natiyes are of a high type of the Polynesian 
race. Local laws prohibit foreigners from buying 
their lands. $ 


Education is compulsory between 7 and 1%. 


Wake and Midway Islands 


Wake Island, with sister islands, Wilkes and 
Peale, lies in the Pacific Ocean on the direct 
route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, about 2,000 
miles west of Hawaii and 1,290 miles from Guam, 
The group is 4% mi. long, 144 mi. wide and 
totals about 2,000 acres. 


The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island, July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment, Philippine expedi- 
tion. Formal possession was taken Jan. 17, 1899. 


The Midway Islands, acquired in 1867, are a 
group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawalian Islands, and generally 
grouped with the latter geographically. The area 
of the group is 28 square miles. 


Wake and Midway are reached by.Pan American. 
World Airways. 


Kure Island, on the westerly edge of the 
Hawaiian group, of value as an air base, was 
placed under control of the Navy by Presidential 
order Feb, 21, 1936. 


Johnson and Kingman’s, in the Pacific, also are 
under control of the Navy. 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
equipped as  aerological stations by young 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 

The United States and Great Britain agreed 
April 6, 1939 on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
official and the islands are “‘ayailable for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States or 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.“ The United States is permitted to 
build and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia- 
tion companies on equal terms. 


Islands Under Trusteeship 
CAROLINES, MARIANAS, MARSHALLS 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
comprised of 625 islands in the western Pacific 
Ocean, including the Caroline, Marshall, and 
Mariana Islands (except Guam), which were 
formerly under Japanese mandate, has been 
placed under the trusteeship system of the United 
Nations by an agreement approved by the Security 
Council April 2, 1947, and by the United States 
government July 18, 1947. Dept. of the Interior 
took charge July 1, 1951, All of the Mariana 
Islands except Rota have been transferred pa 
Navy administration. ч 

Germany seized many of the islands in 1885 
while the others were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War, 1898, when Spain 
sold them to Germany. After the outbreak of 
World War I, 1914. Japan took over administra- 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies” and later the mandates over them 
were awarded to Japan. In the period between 
ihe two wars, Japan fortifled all of the larger. 
islands in violation of its mandates and it was 
from there that it launched the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941. " - M AA 

The total population of the Islands is estimated 
at 85,000, with only a small percentage of white 
settlers. Most of the islands are volcanic and 
picturesque, with luxuriant vegetation, but only а 
few of them are self-sustaining. The others de- 
pend on the United States for their sustenance. 
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States: Capitals, Settled, Entry into Union, Area, Rank 
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JLand and water &reas from Bureau of the Census, revised August 1 , 1951. Land 2,974,726 sq. mi., 
Inland water 47,661 sq. mi. Total, 3,022,387 sq. mi. Ed 


End à Continenti tied States ( 
ntínenta. square miles) previou: ars—(1790, 1800) 892,135; 
720,122; (1820, 1830, 1840) 1 192,223; 1850) 219071195) (1860-1930) S086 400° (1940-1950) 3,022,387. 
а 15 defined to include dry land and land temporarily or partially covered by water. 


iclud 
land "Water is defined to include: permanent iniu water suríace, such as lakes, reservoirs 


‘Total water area 1940 other than inlai 
For water f th t ind water 74,364 square miles. 


‘ter areas of the Great Lakes under U. B. Jurisdiction consult Index for The Great Lakes. 


Chronological List of Territories 
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Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 


Alabama—Alibama was an Indian tribe of the 
Creek confederacy. Alibamu comes from Choctaw 
words meaning I clear the thicket.” 

Alaska—From Eskimo, meaning ereat lands. 

Arizona—Spaniards called the region arida zona, 
or dry belt. The name is also ascribed to similar 
Pima Indian words, ari, small, and zonac, spring, 
le. lack of water. 

Arkansas (pronounced Arkansaw)—Algonquian 
name of Quapaw Indians. 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
near the earthly paradise, in ''Las Serges de 
Esplandian," a romance of chivalry written by 
Montalvo, 1510. Baja California (Lower Call- 
fornia, Mexico) was first penetrated 1533. The 
state later was Alta (Upper) California. 


Colorado—Spanish, meaning red. 
Connecticut—From Indian, Quonecktacut, or 
Long River. 


Dakota—An Indian word meaning allies, or 
allied, designating the Dakota tribes. 

Delaware—Named for Lord de la Warr of Eng- 
atr governor of Virginia, who entered the bay, 


District of Columbia—Named for Columbus by 
1777 Federal Commissioners who laid it out in 
Florida—Named by Ponce de Leon on Pascua 
Florida, Feast of Flowers, Easter Sunday, 1513. 

Georgia—Named for King George II of England. 

Hawaii—English speling of Owhyhee, where 
Capt. Cook was kiled by the natives, 1779. 

Idaho—Indian words, Edah hoe, or Light on the 
Mountains. 

Illinois—French name for Illini, an Indian tribe 
exterminated by Iroquois on Starved Rock. Illini 
means men, 

Indiana—State of the Indians. 

Towa—Named after a Sioux tribe called Ioways 
or Alaouez, ''sleepy ones," by settlers. 

Kansas—Named after a Sioux tribe called 
People of the South Wind. 

Kentucky—From a Wyandot word, Ken-tah-ten, 
Meaning land of tomorrow. 

Louisiana—Part of the vast territory called 
Louisiana by Robert. Cavalier de la Salle in 1682 
for Louis XIV of France. 

Maine—From Maine, an ancient province of 
France, south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
Henrietta Maria, wife of King Charles I. 

Maryland—Named for Queen Henrietta Maria. 

Massachusetts—Algonauian, from Massadchu-es- 
et, meaning ‘‘Great-hill-smali-place,” a place 
near the big little hills. 

Michigan—From Algonquian word Michi, great, 
and Gama, water, applied to Lake Michigan. 
Michi comes from the same root as Missi in 
Mississippi. 

Minnesota—Two 
water,” 

Mississippi—From Algonquian words meaning 
Great River, first written by Tonti as Michi 
Sepe, later by Fr, Labatt as Misisipi. Marquette 
added another ''s". In France it was spelled with 
one ''p" at the time of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Missouri—From a Sioux tribe of that name. 

Montana—Spanish for mountain country. 

Nebraska—From an Otos Indian word meaning 
Flat River, referring to the Platte River. 

Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-clad. 

New Hampshire—Named (1629) after the County 
of Hampshire, England, by the patentee, Capt. 
John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 

New Jersey—The Duke of York of England, 1664, 
granted to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret a patent to the present boundarles to be 
called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. Caesarea, 
or Caesaria, was the ancient name of the island 
of Jersey which Carteret had administered. 

New Mexico--A term applied by the Spaniards 


Sioux words — ''sky-colored 


in Mexico to territory north and west of the Rio 
Grande in the 16th century. Mexico comes from 
the Aztec word Mexitli, their war god. 

New York—So called in honor of the Duke of 
York who got the patent from his brother King 
Charles IL of England and sent an expedition 


Charles I, of England (Oct. 30, 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
ritory between the 316 and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its name to be ‘'Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’ from Carolus, Latin for 
Charles. Under the name of Carolina this terri- 
tory was under a new patent (dated March 24, 
1662-3) granted by King Charles II, of Englani 
to the Earl of Clarendon and others. 

North Dakota—Dakota is а Sioux word mean- 
ing alliance of friends. 

Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw word for “red people." 

Oregon—Various origins of the name have been 
suggested as follows: Origanum, a wild sage found 
on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a_ Spanish 
name for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, а 
river in Chinese Tartary; Oyerun-gen, a Shoshone 
Indian word for ‘‘place of plenty"; Aura agua, 
Spanish word meaning gently falling waters; 
Ouragan, a French word for hurricane; Wau-re- 
gan, an Algonquian word for “beautiful water.” 

Pennsylvania—William Penn, the Quaker, who 
was made full proprietor by King Charles II in 
1681, suggested Sylvania, or woodland, for his 
tract. The king's government owed Penn's father, 
Admiral William Penn, £16,000, and the land 
being granted in part settlement, the king added 
the name Penn to Sylvania, against the desires 
of the modest proprietor, in honor of the admiral. 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish Puerto Rico, 
Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—Isle of Rhodes, first applied by 
Verrazano, 1524, was chosen by the eral 
Court of the colony, 1644. One island had been 
called Aquidneck. The name of Roger Williams’ 
settlement, Providence Plantations, was also used. 

South Carolina—See North Carolina. 

South Dakota—See North Dakota, 

Tennessee—From 1784 to 1788 this was the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. Tennese was the 
name of the chief town of the Cherokees on the 
Little Tennessee river. 

Texas—Named for Tejas, an Indian word mean- 
ing friends or allies, applied to Indian tribes liv- 
ing around Spanish missions in eastern Texas. 

Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 

Vermont—From French words Vert, green, and 
Mont, mountain. The Green Mountains were said 
io have been named by Samuel de Champlain. The 
Green Mountain Boys were Gen. Stark's men in 
the Revolution. When the state was formed, 1777, 
Dr. Thos. Young suggested combining vert and 
mont into Vermont. 

Virginia—Named by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
fitted out the expedition of 1584, in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England, 

Washington—Named after George Washington, 
When the bil creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—So named when western counties 
left Virginia, 1863. 

‘Wisconsin—An Indian name, spelled Ouiscousin 
and Misconsing by early chroniclers. Means meet- 
ing of the waters. Congress made it Wisconsin. 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, meaning mountains and 
valleys alternating. The original valley, site of 
an Indian massacre, became widely known by 
Campbell’s poem, Gertrude of Wyoming. i 


ACCESSION OF TERRITORY BY THE UNITED STATES 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 
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United States—Territorial Growth 


How the United States Expanded Across Continent and Ocean 


When the War of the Revolution ended the 13 
Original states—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Caroli: South Carolina and Georgia 
had T area of 892,135 sq. mi., 
comprising New England, all land from Canada 
to Plorida and from the Atlantic to the Mississip- 
pi, At the request of Congress (acting under the 
Articles of Confederation) the states gave their 
unorganized land to the Congress, which passed 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, and formed 
Northwest Terr. north of the Ohio river, and 
Another territory south of it, 

France originally occupied and fortified a large 
area from Canada to the Gulf via the Great 


. Lakes and the Mississippi, which it lost to Britain 


by the Treaty of 1763 at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War, also called the French and Indian 
War, Britain yielded this territory to the U, S. 
by ine Treaty of Paris, 1783, After fighting 
Indians and British in border campaigns, the 
U. S. took possession July 11, 1796. 


Louisiana Purchase 


Nobody knew the exact boundaries. After Mar. 
10, 1804, the U. S. divided the Purchase into the 


жүз 8 9 Up Florida 
. WI Still claimed East Florida and west 
Florida as far as Mobile, Ala., ceded all Tights to 
the U. S. by treaty Feb. 22, 1819, ratified by Spain 
1821. The U. S. gave up claims to an undetermined 
border in Texas and on the Rio Grande and as- 
sumed $5,000,000 worth of Spanish obligations to 
5 18 057 total cost of the second accession, 
‚614,057. 
Spain, Britain, France and the Americans had 
fought. in this terri ry. Spain's title was recog- 
An 1783. In 1810 the U. S. took possession of 
areas along the Gulf, except Moblle, and 
West Florida EN vg itself e and asked 
annexation, In Gen. ew n 
Pensacola from the British. . 
Oregon Territory Organized 
Organization of the Territory of Oregon in 1848 
7 1 9 55 жаван pesansa ane U. S. 
claimed y overy and occupat ; (2 
@ interpretation of the Louisiana, Purchase, 


bounded by the Rio Grande on the Southwest, 
and the Sabine, Red and Arkansas Rivers on ti 

North and Northeast, and roughly compri 

parts of present New Mexico, Colorado, Wyom= 
ing and a bit of Kansas as well as Texas of. 
today, 390,144 sq. mi, Today the state has 30], 
339 sq, mi. Texas had deciared for slavery and 
its admission was opposed by anti-slavery men; 


Since a two-thirds majority of the Senate could 


not be attained it was admitted, Mar. 1, 1845, by 
а joint ersolution of Congress, requiring only & 
majority of both houses. Texas ratified the 
agreement July 4, 1845. 

Texas formally became a state Dec. 29, 1845. 
Congress gave Texas the right to divide itself 
into as many as five states "of convenient size" 
and sufficient population, at its own discretion, 
The Lone Star flag of the republic has been 
retained as the state flag of Texas. It can be 
flown by the side of the Stars and Stripes, but 
not above it. 7 

Territory from Mexico 

At the end of the Mexican War the U. S. and 
Mexico signed the treaty of Guadelupe-Hidalgo, 
Feb. 2, 1848, which gave the fourth large accession 
«Oof territory. This included the present states of 
Arizona, New Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado west of the Rockies, The Gila river 
Was a boundary line. The U. S. paid $15,000,000 to 
Mexico and assumed claims of U. S. citizens 
against Mexico. The claim of Texas to part of New 
Mexico territory was settled in 1850 by paying 
Texas $10,000,000. Interest increased both totals. 

Inexact boundaries and agitation by railroad 
men for the Gila river valley to build the Southern 
Pacific led President Franklin Pierce to send James 
Gadsden as ambassador to Mexico to negotiate con- 
cessions of land. Gadsden got the Mexican dicta- 
tor, Santa Anna, to yield 29,640 sq. mi. for $10,- 
000,000 in 1853. This made the Rio Grande the 
boundary line on the South and the Colorado river 


on the 5 
ann 

Alaska was sold to the U. S. by Russia Mar. 30, 
1867, for $7,200,000 in gold, through the efforts of 
William H, Seward, secretary of state under Presi- 
dent Johnson, after much opposition. It was rati- 
fied June 20, 1867, and the U. S. took possession 
at Sitka Oct. 18, 1867. It has 586,400 sq. mi. 

The legend that the U. S. bought Alaska to repay 
Russia for allegedly preventing Great Britain from 
rendering aid to the South in the Civil War 1$ 
without foundation. 


Hawaii Joins U. S. 

Hawaii, an independent kingdom with indepen- 
dence guaranteed by Great Britain and France in 
1844, had a revolution in 1893 and formed a re- 
public in 1894. The republic asked annexation to 
the U. S., which was voted 1898. The U. S. as- 
sumed the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000. 
The Territory of Hawaii was established June 14, 
1900. It has an area of 6,423 sq. mi. 


Islands from Spain 
After the 1898 war with Spain, Spain by treaty of 
Dec. 10, 1898, ceded Puerto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippine islands for $20,000,000. An additional 
$100,000 was paid later for islands of the Philip- 
pines not in the original treaty. Puerto Rico is a 
free commonwealth electing its own executives. 
Guam is administered by the Dept. of the Interior. 
The Philippine Islands received their independence 
July 4, 1946, as the Republic of the Philippines, and 
executed a treaty of defense with the U. S. 
Panama Canal Zone 
After the Republic of Panama was established 
the U. S. leased the Panama Canal Zone Feb. 26, 
1904, for $10,000,000 outright and annual payments 
of $250,000, which sum was increased to $430,000 
annually in 1936, and to $1,930,000 in 1955. 


West Indies, 20 90 5 the islands ot St. Croix, 
St. ee and St. John and numerous smaller 


о exercises sovereignty over Ameri- 
since Nov. 1889, and Swaln's island, a 
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Publie Lands of the United States 


Source: Bureau of Land Management, U. S. Dept. of the Interior 
The term ''original public domain’ embraces all the area title to which was vested in the United 
States Government by virtue of its sovereignty. In continental United States, the ''original public do- 
main” involved 1,442,200,220 acres of land and 20,232,320 acres of water area, which included the States 
of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and ewery State north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
except Texas. In addition, it included the Territory of Alaska. It was acquired in the following manner: 


ACQUISITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 


How acquired 


Cost of 
Land area! |Water area! | Total area! | Acquisition 


State cessions (1781-1802)... 
Louisiana Purchase (1803)8. 
: d River Basin’ 


€ on Compromise (1846 
Mexican Cession (1848)?. . E 
Purchase from Texas (1850)°..... 

Gadsden Purchase (1853).. 1 27 


Total.... 
Alaska Purch 


Acres Acres Acres о! 
2233,415,680 3,409,920) 236,825,600, 6,200,000 
523,446,400) 6,46, 529,911,680| 23,213,568 
29,066,880) 35,040 920 A 
43,342,720 2,801,920 
180,644,480 2,741,760| 183,386,240|,....... on 
4,479,361 4,201,600| 338,080,900| — 16,295,149 
78,842,880. 83,840] 78.920,720| 15,490,448 = 
18,961,920 26,880] 18,088,800 | 10,000,000. 
.|1,442,200,320| .20,266,240/1,462,466,560| 77,879,222 


365,481,600) 9,814,400! 375.296.000 7,200,000 


1All areas except for Alaska are given as computed in 1912. 


?Georgia cession, 1802: 56,689,920 acres. 
Data for the Louisiana Purchase do not include 


areas eliminated by the Treaty of 1819 with Spain. 


Such areas are included in the data for the annexation of Texas and the Mexican Cession. 

‘This represents the drainage basin of the Red River of the North, south of the 49th parallel. 
Authorities differ as to the method and as to the exact date of its acquisition. Some hold that itis а 
part of the Louisiana Purchase. Others maintain that it was acquired from Great Britain. i 


DISPOSITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC-DOMAIN ` 
Computed through June 30, 1954 


Title passed from the United States: Acres Title remaining in the United States: Acres 
Homesteads ... 285,000,000 Grazing districts, etc. 180,000,000 
Grants to railroad corporations.... 91,000,000 National forests 140,000,000 
Military bounties and private land Indian reservation: 56,000,000 

claims . 95.000. 000 National parks and monuments. 12,000.000 
Grants to states.. 224,000,000 Military reservations . aoe 12,000,000 
Cash sales and oth 335,000,000] Miscellaneous 12,000,000 

Total area disposed of..........- 1,030,000,000 Total remaining and unentered 412.000.000 

GRANTS TO STATES 
Computed through June 30, 1954 
State Acres Acres State Acres State Acres 

Alabama.. 5.006,506 7,794,668|| N. Hampshire 150,000| [Tennessee. 300,000 

Arizona. 10.543,75: 354.606) 210.000 Texas 180,000 

Arkansas. 11.936. 11,430,076 12,794,659|| Utah. 7,501,737 

California. 8,824, 210,000) 990,000) | V: 150,000 

Colorado. . 4,471, 270,000) | Virgini: 300,000 

Conneotic! 180,000 „52 Washi )».. 3,044,471 

Delaware 2.758.862|| W. Virginia. . 150! 

Florida. 24,2 3,095,760|| Wisconsin. . 10,179,277 

Georgla 00, 7.032.847 Wyoming.... 4,942,520 

Idaho.. 4,254,448 80,000] E 

Illinois . 6,284, 120,000|| Total 

Indiana 4.040.478 . 180,000) 

Lowa ich s. 8,061,262) So. Dakota... 3,435,373) 


auem BET 7 zanat 55 E ESSE QUSS 7 
education an г institutions, 12,758,996; agricultural college scrip, T, 
nee 5 7 555 acres for canals and river improvements, 6,103,749 acres; 


improvements (general items), 7,806, 
for railroads, 37,128,531 acres; for Wagon roads, 


3,359.188 acres; and for miscellaneous p! 


'urposes, 
6,429,590 acres. In addition, an estimated 21,447,459 acres have been reserved in Alaska for educa- 


tional purposes. 


AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1868-1954 ENDING JUNE 30 


99,910,994 
3,526,749 


Acres 


34.092 | Total. . 247,751,105 


25,987 
18,453 


Laying of First Trans-Atlantic Telephone Cable Begun 


Laying of the first trans-Atlantic telephone 
cable was begun in June, 1955, at Clarenville, 
Newfoundland, by the British cable ship Monarch. 
The ship was equipped to place 2,373 miles of 
cable on the ocean floor to Oban, Argyll, on the 
mainland of Scotland opposite the island of Mull. 
It is a joint effort of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the Canadian Overseas Telecom- 
munication Co. and the British Post Office. It 
will cost $40,000,000, half of which will be borne 
by the American corporation. $ 

The cable will contain 18 circuits for a one-way 
conversation. A second cable making a two-way 
talk possible will be laid in 1956, with a total of 


à 


36 circuits. A single cable will connect Newfound- 
land with Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia, when radio 
relay wil connect with Portland, Me. i M 

The cable varies in diameter from 27 inches 
near the shore, where it must be- specially pro- 
tected, to 1 inch in mid-ocean. Since the human 
voice carries only about 60 miles by cable, 52 re- 
peaters that amplify the voice and 8 equalizers | 
that prevent vocal distortion will be installed as 
part of the cable. The present method of trans- 
oceanic telephone is by radio impulses, which are | 
frequently disturbed and unreliable. They Will 
however, be continued after the cables begin 
operating. 1 


The Flag of the United States 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES 


The flag of the United States originated in an 
act of the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 
June 14, 1777. It was not the first flag under which 
colonists fought in the American War of Indepen- 
dence, nor did it exist in this form when the Dec- 
laration of Independence was issued. 

Many different kinds of flags were improvised 
in the colonies, Some carried Latin mottoes. 
Sometimes, as in New York, the word Liberty was 
emblazoned. The Sons of Liberty in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1770 raised a plain red flag on the Har- 
yard campus. Later they placed a green pine tree 
on it. Ed carried this flag at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. A favorite device was a rattlesnake, 
and one famous flag bore the legend ‘Don't Tread 
on Ме.” The rattlesnake was in the public mind 
after Benjamin Franklin’s paper, the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, suggested sending a cargo of rattlesnakes 
63 onnon. parks in retaliation for British in- 

justice. 

In 1775 the Philadelphia Light Horse carried 
a standard with 13 alternate blue and silver stripes 
in. the upper left-hand corner. Flags with 
alternating stripes were not uncommon. The Dutch 
East India Co. had a flag with 13 red and white 
stri] and a red cross on a white union as early 
as 1704 and flew it in New York harbor. There is 
р. record of a Dutch flag with 13 yellow and red 

- stripes. 
In 1775 the Continental Congress appointed Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thomas 
nch to go to Boston to confer on a flag. They 
decided on 13 red and white stripes with the cross 
of St. George and St. Andrew on a blue field in 
the corner. This flag was raised by George Wash- 
ington Jan. 2, 1776, and was known as the Grand 
"Union flag. On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
Bere resolved "that the flag of the United States 
13 dur alternate red and white, that the 
union be 13 stars white in a blue feid representing 
в new constellation." It is believed this flag was 
used on the sea long before it reached the army. 
Some historians believe the official flag did not 
come into use until after Yorktown, 
|. Two legends have become associated with this 
flag. One is that Washington visited Betsy Ross 
im Philadelphia and suggested the design, which 
| е then modified. changing the points of the stars 
from six to five. Historians doubt the accuracy of 
this account, which was not circulated until the 
latter haif of the 19th century. The other is that 
the stars and stripes were suggested by the coat of 
arms of the Washington family at Suigrave Manor, 
England. This tale was not heard until 1850, when 
Martin рзи T, English writer, suggested it. It 
- has no basis. 


Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, claimed that he was the designer 
of the Stars and DM He also designed a number 
Of coins and several items of paper currency in the 
early days of the Republic. rn ín 


opkinson, 


^. Congress, by joint resolution (approved by the 
: Président Dec. 32, 1942) established the following 
regulations as to the display and use of the Ameri- 
dan flag by such civilians or civilian groups or 
| 5 аз may not be required to conform 
with regulations promulgated by one or more ex- 

, ecutive departments of the Government of the 


Display the Flag—The flag should 
on all days when the. weather 


„ Memorial Day ( 
ay, Independence 


It should be 


and a graduate of the 
the first native 
song “Му Days 


Philadelphia Sept. 21, 1737 
University of Pennsylvania 
American composer of a в 
Have Been So Wondrous F 
and later a judge in New Jer 


He played the organ and the harpsichord. He di 
in Philadelphia on M: ‚ 1791 

The following description of the significance of 
the different parts of our national flag was written 
by a member of the committee appointed by the 


Continental Congress in 1777 to design a flag: 
The stars of the new flag represent the new con- 

stellation of states rising in the West, The idem 

was taken from the constellation of Lyra, which in 


the land of Orpheus signifies harmony. The blue 
in the field was taken from the edges of the 
Covenanter's banner, in Scotland, significant ot 
the league-covenant of the United Colonies against 
oppression, incidentally involving the virtues ol 
vigilance, ‘perseverance and justice. The sters 


were disposed in a circle symbolizing the perpetu- 
ity of the Union; the ring, like the serpent of the 
Egyptians, signifying eternity The thirteen 
stripes showed with the stars, the number of er 
United Colonies, and denoted the subordination 
the states to the Union, as well as equality among 
themselves. The whole was the blending of HR 
various flags of the army and the white ones 0l 
the floating batteries. The red color, which in 
Roman days was the signal of defiance, denoted 
daring and the white purity. Sac 

The flag of 1777 was used until 1795. Then, 00 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky to the 
Union, Congress passed and President Washington 
signed an act that after May 1, 1795 the flag shoul 
have 15 stripes, alternate red and white, and H 
white stars on à blue field in the Union. The 0 
were arranged in three rows of flve each. The 195 
flown on the Constitution and other ships during 
the War of 1812 had 15 stripes 15 

When new states were admitted it became n 
dent that the flag would become burdened E 
stripes. Congress thereupon ordered that after e M 
4, 1818, the flag should have 13 stripes, symbolizing 
the 13 original states; that the union have 20 зао 
and that whenever a new state was admitted 
new star should be added on the July 4 following 
admission. No law designates the permanent 8! 5 
rangemeni of the stars, but when a new stal 115 
admitted a new pattern is authorized by execu 
order. q SE.: 

The flag of the United States (The Stars ane 
Stripes) has 13 horizontal stripes—7 red ani 
white—the red and white stripes alternating, e 
з union which consists of white stars of five ро s 
on a blue field placed in the upper corner nen 
the staff and extending to the lower edge of e 
fourth red stripe from the top. The flag now bs 
tains 48 stars arranged in six horizontal and eig! 
vertical rows, each star with one point upward. 


Proper Display of the United States Flag 


the flag should be placed at the peak of the staff 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the asg is 
suspended over a sidewalk from a rope exten nr 
from a house to a pole at the edge of the sidewal k 
the flag should bé hoisted out, union first, {сш 
the building. When the flag is displayed otherw! 125 
than by being flown from a staff. it should b3 
displayed flat, whether indoors or out, or so Вуз 
ended that its folds fall as free as though ti о 
ак were staffed. When the flag is displayed оу 
the middle of the street, it should be suspende! 
vertically with the union to the north in an Lors 
and west street or to the east in a north and souti 


eet. 

No other flag or pennant should be placed above 
or, if on the same level, to the right of the 
American flag, except during church services COD- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
pennant may be flown above the flag during church 
services for the personnel of the Navy. 

When displayed with another flag against a wall 
from crossed staffs, should be on the right, the 
flag's own right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag; at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number of flags 
of states or localities or pennants of societies are 
grouped, and di: ed from staffs. 

W. ags are flown on the same 
of the 1 BUM 


He was a lawyer 
and nord. l : 
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mitting one exception: the United Nations fiag 
may be flown above that of tne United States and 
other member nations at United Nations head- 
quarters. 


Church and Platform Use of the Flag— 
a speaker's platform, the flag, if 
Should be displayed above and 


‘When displayed from a staff 


e placed at the clergyman's or speaker's left as 
he faces the congregation or audience. 


face the chancel or platform. 

The flag should form a distinctive feature of the 
ceremony of unveiling a statue or monument, but 
it should never be used as the covering for the 
statue or monument. 


The Flag in a Parade—When carried in а pro- 
cession with another flag or flags, 
United States should be either on 
right; that is, the flag's own right, or, 
ue of other flags, in front of the center of that 

ne, 

It should not be displayed on а float 
parade except from a staff, or as otherwise pro- 
vided, It should not be draped over the hood, top, 
sides, or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
& boat. When the flag is displayed on a motorcar, 
the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

When the flag is passing in а parade or in a re- 
view, or during the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 


in а 


half 
staff the flag first should be hoisted to the peak 
to the half-staff position. The 
flag should again be raised to the peak before it 


may be affixed to flagstafis in 
order of the President. 

When used to cover a casket, 
be placed so that the union is at the head and 
over the left shoulder. The flag should not be 
owore into the grave nor allowed to touch the 


. The Flag in Washington—When the flag floats 
from the staff of the White House, from sunrise to 
se it indicates that the President is in resi- 

Over only the East and West Fronts of the Capi- 
tol does the national flag fly continuously, night 
and day. The flags over the House Office Buildings 
and the Senate Office Building fiy only from sun- 
rise to sunset, 


the flag should 


The Pledge 


As revised by Act of 
„ pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the republic for which 
it stands; one nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 


This, the latest wording of the Pledge to the 
Flag, has developed from the original, which was 
drawn up in August, 1892, in the office of the 
Youth's Companion, a popular m&gazine for young 
people, in Boston, Mass. It was first used at 
exercises on Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 1892. 

A change in the wording authorized by act of 
Congress signed by President Eisenhower June 14 
1954, directed attention to the original pledge and 
its history. Words added a few years ago were 
of the United States of America follow mae flag. 
The insertion in 1954 was under d following 
nation. The first was supposed to particularize 
this country for naturalized citizens and immi- 
grant children. 


When President Eisenhower signed the act that 


Over the Senate and House of Representatives 
wings of the Capitol the flags fly only while those 
bodies are in session and during a recess. At ad- 
journment either at the end of a day's work or 
for a session, they are lowered. 


Prohibited Uses of the Flag—The flag should not 
be dipped to any person or thing. Regimental col- 
ors, state flags, and institutional flags are to be 
dipped as а mark of honor. It should never be 
displayed with the union down save as a signal of 
dire distress. touch anything be- 


horizontally, but always aloft and free. 
The flag must not be used as drapery or fes- 
tooned, drawn back, nor up, in f 
The flag should never fastened, displayed, 
or used for covering а speaker's desk, OY for стер 
ing the front of & platform. It should never be 
used or stored so that it will be easily torn, soiled 
or damaged in any way. It should never be used 
as a covering for a ceiling, never have placed upon 
on any part of it, nor attached to it 
insignia, letter, word, 


purposes its 

embroidered on such articles as cushions oF 
handkerchiefs and 
impressed on paper napkins ог boxes or anything 
that is designed for temporary use and discard; 
or used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
. Advertising signs should not be fastened 


When the flag is in such condition that it is no 


longer a fittin: lay, it 
gnified way, рге! erably by burning.. 


destroyed in a 

Flags of the Army—In the Army Regulations 
four kinds of national flags are described: flags 
flown at military posts or on ships and used 
display generally; small flags or 
small boats; colors which аге carried by unmounted 
regiments and separate battalions and standards 
which are carried by mounted regiments and sepa- 
rate battalions and are, 
than colors. 

Display of Bunting—Bunting may 
dee to drape the front of & 
platform and to decorate premises. The Act of 

i white and blue of 
plue must be on 


be used to 


di: d bunting with red at the. 
his iP Aational ү the Gem of the 
for the red, 


THE PRESIDENT'S FLAG 


The flag of the President is of a dark blue rec- 
tangular background on which appears the coat of 
f the President in proper colors. 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President's flag 1s broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 


as long as he is on 
‘When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 


staff in the bow of his parge. When he passes in 
vessels of the паху, parade 
the full guards, four Tufües are given on the d 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem 1s played by the band, and officers 


and men salute. 


added under God he remarked that in this way 
we are reaffirming of religious 


weapons whi 
powerful resource in peace and уат.” 
alter the act was signed the pleas Was thus re- 
cited on the steps 0! in Washington. 


The original р ledge was suggested by James B. 


national circulation. z 
anion published a history of the pledge, w! 
it issued also as 8 leaflet, naming Орһа 
originator of the draft 


Companion force." ~ 


“afterwards condensed 
and perfected by him and his associates of the 
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Principal Rivers of the United States 


Source: U. S, Geological Survey, Corps of Engineers, and 0. 8 


S. Weather Bureau 
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River Source, or Upper Limit of Length Outflow Miles 
Mobile-Alabama-Coosa, . [Junction of Etowah ang Oostanaula 
Rivers, Floyd County. Ga.. Mobile Bay, 639 
Mohawk... .|Junetion of East ЕЕ West 
Oneida County, Hudson River. 148 
Monongahela. . |Junction of West doy and Tygart Rivers, 
Marion County, W. Уа............... Ohio River, ss... | 128 
Muskingum, ., Junction of Tuscarawas and 9 > 
Rivers, Coshocton County, Ohio, Ohio River 110 
Neches.. „Van Zandt County, Tex...... Sabine Lake... 280 
Neosho. Arkansas River. 460 
Neuse... 
Pamlico Sound.. . 260 
New..... 
County, N. C. 255 
Niobrara. . [Niobrara County, 431 
North Can Union County, Canadian River, : 760 
North Platte.. . [Junction ot Grizzly aid’ Lite Giizziy 
Creeks, Jackson County, Colo. „Platte River.. 618 
Nueces. , .. Edwards County, ; [Nueces Bay. 338 
Ohio.... .|Junetion of Allegheny Ad Monongahielà 
Маи River. 981 
Ohlo-Allegheny. .. Potter County, Pa. Mississippi River. 1,306 
Osage.... ‚ |Junetion of Elm 
County, Kans. Missouri River, 500 
Quachita Polk County, Аг! Red River. 605 
Owyhee. Junction of East а! 
hee County, Idaho Snake River... 250 
Pearl. . |Neshoba o Miss. Gulf of Mexico. 490 
Pecos. Nora County, N. Mex.. Rio Grande. 785 
Pee Dee . | Junction of Yadkin and Uwharrie виена 
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Red (Okla.-Tex.-La.: „Junction of Prairie Dog Town and North 
Forks, Tillman County, Okla. ‘Mississippi Rive: 
Red River of the North.. Junction of Otter Tail and Bois 
Rivers, Wilkin County, Ming. Lake Winnipeg. 
Republican. Junction of North Fork and Arkares 
River, Dundy County, Nebr.. .|Kansas River.. 
Rio Grande, San Juan County, Col ; [Gult of Mexico, 
Roanoke... Junction of North and South Forks, Mont 
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208 United States Dams 


Dams in the United States Volume and Pur 


OVER 200 FEET IN HEIGHT 

Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 

Height—Difference in elevation, in feet, between lowest point in foundation and top of dam, exclusive 
of parapet or other projections, З 


gth—oOverall len, of barrier in feet; main dam and its integral features as located between 
natura] abutments. 
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United States—Dams, Reservoirs 


Name of dam State River .| Eth. | Volume Purpose 

Alcova (E) . . North Platte 63| 1,635,300|Irr 
Copco No. 1. Klamath.... 415| 70,300|P 
Big Santa Anita. Big Santa 225| 605 78.200 FO 
Mormon Flat 2 24| 505 59,900 Irr-P. 
Lake Loveland 224| _783|.......... Irr- WS $ 
Madden .. 223| 3,674) 523,800 N- FC-P. 
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Warnship ( 
Yadkin... 
La Grande. . 
Pathfinder (M 
Mulholland 
Glines Сапун 
Garrison. . 

Mathews (Cajaleo) . 
Allatoon 
Wachusett. . 


‘i [South Fork, Nashua. 


„Saluda 
North Platte.. 
Salt.. * 


Taylor F 
‘Tiber (E) 
San Pablo 


e 
Cedar Bluff (E Smoky Hill... 


Dougias. . French Broad. 105 

Carter Lake (E) | .JOffstream.. 3. 7 
Neversink ..|Neversink . 200| 2,800) 790.000 WS. . * 
Clark Hill.. Savannah. 200| 5,680) 4,350,000 FC-P. 

C ivan (E) .|Lower Crab Cr. 200/19,000| 8.752.000 Irr 
Santeetlaa .|Cheoah.... 195,000) P 

Kerr (Poison) .. Flathead. 50 77,000|P-Irr 

Bull Run... .|Bull Run 220.000) WS 
Martin... . 440,000|P-RR 
Merrin 7,953,000) WS 

Davis Colorado 4.357.500 P- RR-Irr 
Ralston. Ralston Creek. 2,500,000] W5 

Davis B ' [Deerfield . . . 1,850,000|P. 

Lake Arrowhe: Little Bear Creek. 1.300.000] Irr-P. 
Walters. Big Pigeon 1 184.200] P. 


(1) Under construction, data subject to revision. (2) Data not available. 


World's Ten Highest and Largest Dams 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior, All types of dams. 


No. Highest Ft. Yr. || No. ‘Largest Cubic yds.| Yr. 
1 |Mauvolsin, Switzerland. .....| 726 | (1) 1 Fort Peck. 125,928,288 1940 
2 |Hoover PET 726 1936 2 |Oshe.... 3 000,000; 

3 |Bhakra, india. 680 (1) 3 гівоп . 69,000,000, 

4 |Shasta 2 Aot ...|. 602 1945 4 |Fort Randall /7,000,! 

5 |Kurobe No. 4, Japan 590 | .(D 5 |Kingsle 26,000,000) 1941 
6 |Tignes, France... 590 1953 6 |Gatun 25,107,000 

7 |Grande Dixence, ?580 (1) 7 |Denison 18,290,000| 1944 
8 |Hungry Horse. 564 1952 8 |Sardis: ч 111] 15,044,000| 1940 
9 |Grand Coulee g 550 1942 9 Hansen ү 14.700.000 1940 
10 |Bekhme, India 3 а) 10 [Cherry Creek 14.650.000 1950. 


1) Under construction. Data subject to revision. 
2) First stage of construction; full height of dam to be 921 feet. 


Ten Highest Foreign Dams 


Source; Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the interior VEA 1 
Hen ў Hetgne | “cube. | 
а e е Comple- й! cubic 
9255 Ip VS 8 tion deet) | yards) _ 
Mauvolsin. . . x Э L| Switzerland 1 | тв. [2,740,000 
Resale В. к Drance de Bagnes 5 re lani ү 0 271201000 
Kurobe No. 4 1 590. 2 
G enes 55 S 
гап Эїхе! 
Bekhme.. ee 1 
Zeuzier.... 1 
Okutadami . 
Santa Gi Foce. 1951 
Canelles N. Ribgorzana . a) 


(1) Under construction. Data subject to revision. 
(2) First stage of construction; full height of dam to be 921 feet. 


World's Ten Greatest Reservoirs 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior 


Gapacity Я 


No. Name $ Acre-feet 


ax Namiss 278 


І |Wainganga, India 
2 0255 Mead, Hoover 
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Reservoirs in the United States 


WITH CAPACITY OVER 235 BILLION GALLONS 


.|Colorado.... 


Lake Mead (Hoover) 


[Missouri ; 27,5577, 


Lake Texoma, 
1 Shoals. . 


. Fork, Flathe: 


Elephant Butte... 


Grand (Neosho) 
lu. 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army. ў 
Capacity—For full reservoir at highest controlled stage: Area--For water surface of full reservolf; 
Year of completion; River—Main stream 

Purpose—Irr-Irrigation; FC-Flood Control; P-Power Production; N-Navigation: 

RR-Riyer Regulation. 


Purpose 


Irr-N-P 
|FC-P-N 


Irr-P-FC 
Irr-P 
| 

FC-P 
P 
FC-P 
P-Irr-FC 


|FC-P 


wee а)! 
„|North Fork, White 


FC-P 
Irr-P-FC-RR 


WS-Water Supply; 
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Hydroelectric Power, Dams and Reservoirs 


Source: Federal Power Commission; Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the 
Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 


FEDERAL HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS 


Federal hydroelectric plants in 1955 had a 
capacity of 10,266,120 kw. The Federal Power 
Commission reported that Federal hydroelectric 
construction begun or under way in 1955 would 
account for 4,310,000 kw additional. Initial capacity 
of 20 new plants would be 3,494,600 kw, with pro- 
vision for ultimate capacity of 5,337,600. 

In May, 1955, the Federal Power Commission 
reported the following installed capacities of Fed- 
eral hydroelectric plants by water basins; 


Columbia 3,410,020 Savannah 280,000 
ennessee 636,890 White 230,400 
ert 1,628,000 Roanoke 218,000 
Missouri | 506450 Red Hir 
'umberlan: 3,460 T 4 
Sacramento-San Arkansas 719,000 
Joaquin 456,000 Mobile-Ala. 714,000 


The first Federal hydroelectric plant was the 
Minidoka on the Snake River, Idaho, 1909. Today 
the largest Federa! plant is the Grand Coulee, 
Columbia River, Washington, Capacity 1,974,000 
kw; second largest, Hoover, Colorado River, ca- 
pacity 1,249,800 kw, divided between Arizona and 
Nevada; third largest, Bonneville, Columbia River, 
Oregon, 518,400 kw. 

Federal agencies operating hydroelectric plants 
are Bureau of Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, 
U.S.A., Tennessee Valley Authority, National Park 
Service and Indian Irrigation Service, with a 
1954 total of 10,266,120 kw. The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation accounts for 4,718,450 kw, the Corps of 
Engineers 2,866,000 kw, and TVA 2,668,750 kw. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Tennessee Valley Authority is a corporation 
created by act of Congress May 18, 1933. The act 
instructed TVA tc take over Wilson Dam and а 
60,000 kw steam plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in 
the interest of national defense, and to develop 
fertilizer for agricultural improvement, install 
flood control, aid navigation, produce hydroelec- 
tric power for sale, support research in chemistry, 
chemical engineering and metallurgy, conserve 
natural resources, including forestry, fish and 
game; aid industrial and community development, 
Supervise employe housing, and. cooperate with 
state and local governmenís for the general wel- 
fare. It develops electric energy by both water 
power and steam. 

TVA is financed by appropriations by Congress 
and by revenue derived from the sale of electrical 
energy and fertilizer. Originally also bonds cov- 
ered funds advanced by the U.S. Treasury and 
RFC, now being repaid. Source and disposition 
of TVA funds for 21 years, 1933-54 in millions: 


Received from appropriations, 


bonds, eto. ее IN CS 
Received from gross revenues.. 1,031 
Total receipts $2,926 
Invested in plant XS 1,630 
Expended for operations 930 
Repaid to U.S, Treasury...... 123 
On hand, cash, receivables, etc.. 243 
$2,926 


When TVA summarized 21 years of development 
at the end of its fiscal year, June 30, 1954, the 
whole system had an installed generating capacity 
of 6,075,685 kw, 57% in hydro plants and 43% in 
steam plants. New construction was expected to 
give the integrated system 10,000,485 kw by De- 
cember, 1956. A great part of its electrical energy 
was delivered to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
while 148 municipal and rural cooperative. systems 


of its generating capacity in steam plants. King- 
ston, largest in the world, to supply AEC at Oak 
Ridge, will have capacity of 1,440,000 kw. Shawnee, 
to supply AEC Paducah plant, will have capacity 
of 1,350,000 kw. Both plants have begun operation, 
TVA steam plants burned 7,279,086 tons of coal 
in fiscal 1954, and expect to use about 18,000,000. 
tons annually when all the steam-electric facili- 
ties now under construction are completed. 

In 1954 TVA had 23,933 fulltime employees, 
working 40 hours a week. They have collective 
bargaining and an independent retiring system 
administered by management and employees. 

TVA has built 20 dams and is operating 30 in 
the Tennessee Valley. It provides a navigable 
channel of 11 ft. depth for 630 mi., moving over 
1,250,000,000 ton-miles of freight annually. 

TVA has a board of 3 directors, appointed by 
the President. The general manager is admini- 
strative head. There are 27 major officials. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed Brig, Gen. Herbert 
D. Vogel chairman (confirmed, Aug. 11, 1954), #9: 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Washington, D.O. 


POWER ADMINISTRATIONS 


Bonneville Power Administration (Dept. of the 
Interior) markets the electric energy generated at 
Federal power projects in the Pacific Northwest, 
chiefly in the Columbia River basin and other 
basins in Washington, Oregon, western Montana 
and northern Idaho. The projects are built and 4 
operated by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. BPA sells power 
at wholesale, for either resale or direct consump- 
tion, to public bodies, cooperatives and private 
agencies at the lowest possible rates, taking into 
account operation and maintenance, amortization 
of the Government's investment, interest and 
other costs. Wholesale rates prepared by BPA 
must be approved by the FPC, 

Preference in available supply of power is given 
to public bodies and cooperatives. Resale of power 
to ultimate consumers must be at rates which are 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory. BPA has au- 
thority to sell power generated at Grand Coulee, 
Hungry Horse, Bonneville, Detroit, McNary, Big 
Cliff, Lookout Point and the following dams under 
construction; The Dalles, Chief Joseph, Chandler, 
Dexter and Albeni Falls, In addition BPA may 
market power from 12 additional presently au- 
thorized projects in the area when constructed, 
The BPA had 6,565 circuit miles of transmission 
lines and 166 substations in operation as of Jan. 
1, 1955. During calendar year 1954 BPA delivered ` 
19.7 billion kwh to 116 customers for $46,207,000, 

Southwestern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets electrical energy generated 
at reservoir projects controlled by the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and parts of Kansas, Missouri, Texas and Okla- 
homa, under conditions. similar to those of BPA. 
Its 7 projects and installed capacity (kw): 

Bull Shoals, White River, Ark. 

Norfolk, North Fork R., Ark.. 

Narrows, Little Missouri, Ark.. 

Whitney, Brazos R., Texas.. 

Denison, Red R., Okla.-Texas. 

Ft, Gibson, Grand (Neosho) R., Okla. 

‘Tenkiller Ferry, Illinois R., Okla...... 34,01 


426,000 


distributed more than 11 billion kwh to business, 3.5%; private utility companies, 44.4% 


industries and farms in fiscal year 1954. E 
In fiscal 1954 the net investment in the power 


plant, after depreciation, was $968,365,000. Reve- - 


nue from power was $133,948,000 and net revenui 
$28,820,000. Investment in chemical facilities aft- 
er depreciation reached $22,649,000. TVA pays 
AL and state taxes to seven states, but по U. 
ncome tax. 2 


In the 1954-55 planting season TVA furnished | 


21,000,000 seedlings for reforestation, 15,000,000 of 
which were for planting in the Valley, the balance 
being produced for other agencies on contract. In 
21 years 240,000 acres have been reforested. 


By the end of 1956 TVA expected to have 60% 


revenue from sale of power was $4,711,999.” ay 1 
of. 


city of 000 and x 
Eo Ee with year scheduled ior open- 


“ing and capacity in kw: AE 


е__———_—_ — 
a 29.000 — canals. Water 18 rai 50 feet by the dam and 

Buford, Ga., 1957 «se» 86,000 ап additional 280 feet by the pumps, total 630 feet, 
t. 36,000 Columbia Basin Project, begun July 16, 1934, 6 

100,000 — Intended to reclaim about 1.000.000 acres of seml- 
During the year ended Juno 30, 1954, SEPA sold rid land for irrigation 125 miles south of Grand 
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1,779,437,722 kwh, gross rev А ^ Coulee Dam. North and South Dams have created 
` 2 ANE revenue. $1,931,023. ап equalizing reservoir by sealing off both ends of 
HOOVER DAM, BOULDER CANYON the dry Grand Coulee, into which water is pumped 


Hoover Dam, completed in 1936 by the Bureau of {rom Lake Franklin D. Roosevelt and distributed 
Reclamation on the Colorado River, Arizona- by &ravity flow through other reservoirs, canals, 
Nevada, is the principal engineering structure of siphons, and laterals, Irrigation from the primary 
Boulder Canyon project. It ts 726 feet high, 1,244 Works began in 1952 when water was made avail- 
ft. long at top, contains 4,400,000 cu. yds. of con- able to about 66,000 acres. Facilities to supply 
crete. Its reservoir, Lake Mead, extends 115 miles about 47,000 acres more ich year are expected 
upstream and has a storage capacity of 31,142,000 to irrigate 515,000 acres by 1961 


acre-feet and is the largest artificial lake by vol- As a self-liquidating development, the Columbia 
ume in the world. Basin Project will repay to the United States 
In the U-shaped Hoover Dam power plant there Treasury virtually its entire cost, estimated at 


are 18 generators, having a total capacity of 1,- $740,056,000, More than three-fourths of the out- 
249,800 kw, driven by turbines totaling 1,742,000 lay will be repaid through the sale of power 
h. p. The installed capacity is Sufficient to supply produced by the Grand Coulee power plant. 


The United States has executed contracts for dis- MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


posal of all firm and secondary energy Eenerated at Im the vast basin of the Missouri River there ibi 


the plant until 1987, the end of the amortization im progress a water and land resource develop. 
period. The Department of Water and Power of ment considered the largest undertaking of its 
Los Angeles and the Southern California kind in history, It affects a 529,000 square-mile 
Edison Company operate the generating equipment. region, comprising one-sixth of the continental 
The Federal investment in the Boulder Canyon United States, and includes the construction of 
project is to be repaid with interest at 3% by reservoirs and other engineering features which, 
revenues from power and water storage, except for with soil and water conservation, will provide 
$25,000,000 allocated to flood control, which is to be flood control, irrigation, électric power and nayl- 
repaid without interest. Since 1936, the project has gation. There will also be related gains in the de- 
produced revenue of $124,572,525 and paid into the velopment of fish and wildlife, recreation, pollu- 
U. S. Treasury $77,056,302, of which $57,486,169 tion abatement and forest and mineral resources. 
was for interest and $19,570.133 for principal. The program proposes more than 112 multiput- 
McNARY DAM pose reservoirs in the Missouri River and its Dus 
utaries with a capacity of 107,400,000 acre-feet; 
McNary Dam, dedicated by President Eisen- irrigation of more than 3,589,000 additional acres 
hower Sept. 23, 1954, is located on the Columbia of land and supplemental water for approximately 
River between Oregon and Washington about 190 752,900 acres now receiving an inadequate 51р" 
miles east of Portland, Ore. McNary Lock and ply; hydroelectric plants with an ultimate generis. 
ing capacity of 2,816,650 kw. and an anne 
L. McNary. It was authorized March 2, 1945, and output of more than 13 billion kilowatt-hours. 
E Боп and moisture conservation, will апе ЖАШ 
а million Ti f farms, ranches, га 
expected to cost about $287,000,000. The dam in- and forests and control of floods will reduce dam 
age ра 5,000,000 acres of valley lands and to 
municipalities, . 
lock, which provides the world's highest single- Under the Fick-Sioan Plan, the Bureau of Bg 
lamation works upstream and on the tributaries 
т water primarily for friction: KDE 
. 5. Со ers works primar: 
powerhouse will contain 14 units with a total RS IERI in downstream areas. 
rated capacity of nearly 1,000,000 kw. Completion Hydroelectric power developed on the Army dams 
is scheduled for December, 1956. is marketed by the Bureau of Reclamation: soe 
With power generated at Bureau dams. 
% GRAND COULEE DAM lative authority for joint execution of the program 
The world’s largest dam, power plant and pump- is the Flood Control Act of Dec. 22, 1944. 
ing plant are located on the Columbia. River in The Governors of Colorado, Iowa, Kans 
Washington, 92 miles west and north of Spokane Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nor 
and 240 miles east of Seattle. Dakota, South Dakota and Wyoming, and repre- 
Built by the United States Bureau of Reclama- Sentatives of the Corps of Engineers, Departments 
tion as the key water control structure in the of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor ‘and Interon 
million-acre Columbia Basin Project, the dam is Health, Education & Welware, and Federal Powe 
550 feet high, 4,173 feet long, contains mom than Commission, make up a Missouri Basin Inter- 
10,585,000 cubic yards of Concrete. Nearly half its Agency Committee which is coordinating the diver- 
volume is below the river surface. The central sified program, 


spillway is 1,650 feet wide, and the Waterfall оүег. Although not yet wholly authorized, about one 


it 18 half as wide and twice as high as Niagara fifth of the progr lished, 
am has been accomp. 

s. Within the dam are 81% miles of inspection Power plants e ee dams s 
galleries and 212 miles of shafts. Buried in the Fort Peck, Mont., and Fort Randall, S.D., are in 
througie аге 1,700 miles of thin-wall steel tubing, Oberation, with an installed capacity of 485,000 
through which cold water was circulated during kilowatts. Three others—Garrison, N.D., 400,000 
Phe construction period to cool the concrete. kw., 1955; Gavins Point, S.D., 100,000 kW., 1956; 
/ The Grand Coulee power plant, consisting of two and Oahe, S.D., 425,000 kw., 1961, will furnish а 
Powerhouses on the down-stream side of the dam, total of 1,410,000 kilowatts of generating capacity. 
Contains 18 main generators of 108.00 kw each, ^ Under the Bureau of Reclamation, 15 irrigation 
and. three smaller station units, with a combined units have been completed or are under construc- 
Wich ide of 1974,00 kw. Each main generates tion, and advance planning is under way leading 


with urbine weighs 1,500 tons. The plant to start 15 other units. Four- 
Cates ро Ko for hourly" (2,321,000 kwh), daily keen Reclamation-bult dams 19 Олег ш, come 
15 ende, 44 300 305 400 (1.514,140,000 kwh), plete and in operation: Cedar Bluff, Bonny, 
Ales e energ, 600, 303,400 kwh) production oj Kans.; Enders, Trenton, Medicine Creek, Neb 
00 from the Grand Coulee D. Dickinson, Heart Butte, Jamestown, N.D.; Sha 
Wi 


hill, Angostura, S.D.; Boysen, Keyhole, Kortes, 
3 ; and Canyon Ferry, Montana. Роже! 
plants are in full operation at Boysen, Kortes, 
. Cs Ferry, and Angostura. 
n .. Over-all cost of the Missouri River Basin pro- 
x was estimated in 1955 at $5,164,660,000, of 
Mise Tae MR Department of 1 5 
ч У ; „611,360,000 for Burea 
o denden MT Reclamat projects: and §2,474,000,000 for Corps 
5 5 s jui 
talled to pump 1 pti Syr By June, 1955, expend 


reservoirs and and for the 


E 


5 
i of the. larges! 


of Reclamation, $298,790,000. 
re cy р 


Engineers totaled $903,713,600 - 
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CAPACITIES OF HYDROELECTRIC STATIONS COMPLETED OR 


UND 


R CONSTRUCTION BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U.S. ARMY 


Name plate capacities 
First 
ў power Existing Under Planned 
Project produc- instal- construc- ultimate 
tion Jation tion installation 
(KW)* (KW)* (KW) 
Albeni Falls Reservoir, Idaho... . 1955 2 600. 
Allatoona Reservoir, Сеога!а.... Ў 1950 
Blakely Mountain Reservoir, Arkansas 1955 0 
Booneville Dam, Oregon-Washington . . 1938 s 
Buford Dam А 1958 86,000 86,000. 
Bull Shoals Re Issouri, . 1953 — 0,000 
Center Hill Re: 4 1951 
Cheatham Lock and Dam, 1 ee. 1957 
Chief Joseph Dam, Washington USA V di 1956 
Clark Hill Reservoir, Georg h Carolina 1953 $^ * 80, 
Dale Hollow Reservoir, ее... * 1949 nd 54,000 
Dalles Dam, Oregon-Washington s Я 1958 1,092,000 1,248,000 
Denison Dam (Lake Texoma), Oklahoma-Texas. 1945 t DE 175,000. 
Detroit Reservoir, Огевоп.........:. 4 1954 118,000 
Gibson Reservoir, Oklahoma 1953 67,500 
Peck Dam, Montana 1944 165,000 
Ft. Randall Reservoir, South Dakota. . 1954 320,000 
Garrison Reservo North Dakota TERM 1955 400,000 
Gavins Point Reservoir, South Dakota-Nebraska 1957 100,000 
Jim Woodruff Li and Dam, Georgia . 1956 0,000 
John Н. Kerr Reservoir, North “olin: pi: 1953 204,000 
Lookout Point Reservoir, Oregon. Ў 1955 5,000 
MeNary Lock and Dam, Oregon-Washington. . 1954 980,000 
Narrows Reservoir, Arkansas Qu r 1950 25,500 
Norfolk Reservoir, Arkansas-Missouri. . . . н 1944 140,000. 
Oahe Reservoir, South Dakota-North Dakota. . 1961 425,000 
Old Hickory Lock and Dam, Tennessee 1956 100,000. 
Баро eservoir, Virginia 1954 14, 
St. Mai River (Soo Locks) 1952 18,400 
Table Rock Reservoir, Arkansas-Missouri 1960 200,000 
Tenkiller Ferry! Reservoir, Oklahoma 1954 34,000 
Whitney Reservoir, Texas. 1954 30,000 
Wolf Creek Reservoir, Kentucky 1952 270,000 


Totals., 


3,845,400 | 2,882,000 | 8,136,400 


*As scheduled for Jan. 1, 1956. 
Principal Waterways 


in the United States 


Source: Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army 


The United States has the world's greatest sys- 
lem of navigable harbor channels and inland wa- 
terways, as a result of Federal improvements 
carried out by the Corps of Engineers, Department 
of the Army. 

The Mississippi River System is the most ex- 
tensive segment of the inland waterway network. 
It links with navigable channels the Great Lakes 
on the North and the Gulf of Mexico on the 
South, Improved tributaries of the Mississippi ex- 
tend like broad turnpikes to rich sources of raw 
materials and to great centers of industry. 

On the Lower Mississippi, there is a deep-draft 
channe) enabling ocean vessels to proceed to New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, approximately 250 miles 
inland. From Baton Rouge to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, the Mississippi River has a navigable chan- 
nel with minimum depth of 9 ft, Dependable 9-ft. 
navigation on the Upper Mississippi has been made 
possible by 27 locks and dams. 

On the Ohio River, from its mouth to Pitts- 
burgh, a distance of 981 miles, the Corps of 
Engineers constructed the nation’s most extensive 
system of 46 navigation locks and dams, This pro- 
vides a dependable 9-ft. channel. There is a rise 
of 420 feet on the Ohio, from its mouth to Pitts- 
burgh, necessitating extensive canalization. Im- 
portant tributaries of the Ohio, such as the 
Monongahela, Allegheny, Kanawha, and Tennessee 
have also been developed with 9-ft. channels. 

The Illinois Waterway, connecting the Mississip- 
pi with the Great Lakes, is completely canalized 
over its 327 miles with a minimum navigable depth 
of 9 feet, the depth also designed for the 1 
River from its mouth to Sioux City, a distance of 
761 mi. The Mississippi river system has generally 
а 9-ft. channel, and 12 ft. from Cairo, III., south. 


Great Lakes Connecting Channels 

Great Lakes, forming part of the northern 
boundary of the United States, 15 the world’s” 
busiest inland waterway system. Its usefulness. 
has been made possible by developed connecting 
channels. For instance, St. Marys River, connect- 
ing Lake Superior with the other Great Lakes, has 
а natural rapids at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., with 
& fall of 21 ft. Four locks were built to overcome 
this natural barrier, the deepest of which is the 


MacArthur, Approximately 85% of the iron ore 
produced in the U. S. is transported to the steel 
mills via this route. The present Welland Ship 
Canal, which overcomes the barrier formed by 
Niagara Falls, was constructed by Canada. 

A protected Intracoastal Waterway extends 1,000 
mi. along the Atlantic coast and the same distance 
along the Gulf coast. This connects many natural 
coastal waterways and provides a channel for tows 
and light-draft vessels. The Atlantic section has 
& channel 12 ft. deep from Trenton, N. J., to 
Melbourne, Fla. From Melbourne to Miami it is 8 
ft. and from Miami to Key West 4 ft. 

Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 

On the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, a navigable 
channel with 12-ft. depth extends from Carra- 
belle, Fla., to Brownsville, Texas, at the Mexican 
border. The main channel is to be extended to its 
eastern terminus in Apalachee Bay. 

There are numerous routes leading many miles 
inland from the coastal shores to port cities, in- 
dustrial and agricultural areas, An excellent ex- 
ample is the improved navigable waterway via the 
Tombigbee, Warrior and Black Warrior rivers to 
the Birmingham, Ala., steel area, 470 miles, The 
Hudson River and New York State Barge Canal, 
with navigable channels, connect the New York 
area and the eastern coast with the Great Lakes 


А Pacific Coast Waterways 

On the Pacific coast, the Columbia River has a 
deep draft channel serving the ocean ports of 
Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, Wash., and con- 
tinuing to the head of the Bonneville Pool, with a 
light-draft channel therefrom to Pasco, Wash, 
Eventually, it is planned to have a developed пауі-, 
gable channel all the way to Lewiston, Idaho, via 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers, 460 miles. Y 

Ocean vessels can navigate to many inland cities, 
Philadelphia is 100 miles inland on the Delaware 
River. Baltimore is 150 miles inland. Washington, 
а similar distance inland, has a deep draft chan- 
nel, enabling ocean vessels to navigate up the Po- 
tomac River. Jacksonville, Wilmington and Savan- — 
nah are other ocean ports miles inland from the 
‘coast. Houston, Texas, is connected with the Gulf 
of Mexico by a ship canal of 5842 mi. Seen” 


The U. S. frigate Constellation was awarded to Baltimore for Беарн custody after the Genera 


Assembly of Maryland and Baltimore agreed 
near historic Fort McHenry. 


to pay for its part! 1 
at Baltimore in 1797, and although partially rebuilt, retains the original lines. Tt win be exhibited 


l restoration. The frigate was built 
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United States—Washington, DiC: 


М 


many conven- 
Mons, and numerous schools send students in char- 


tered 


Andrews 
base near Washington, 


Mall to the Washing- 
ton Monument and thence over the reflecting 
cToss-axis is 
the Washington 
Monument, and the Thomas Jefferson Memorial. 
across the Potomac 
leads to Arlington National Ceme- 
the Custis-Lee- Mansion and the Tomb of 


Cross, Constitution Hall 

and Continental Memorial Hall of the D. A. R. 

in which President Lincoln 

Wilkes Booth Apr. Я 

‘ouses the Oldroyd collection of Lincoln 

many other historical objects, 
Ww 


was shot by John 
now 


ure, 
Capitol Hill, dominated by the Capitol, has in its 
environs the 8. Office buildings, the 
U. S. Supreme Court, the Library of Congress, Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Library, Union Station, U. S. Bo- 
tanic Garden and Government Printing Office. The 
latter has free conducted tours, ; 
` See article on District of Columbia, page 196. 


j The Capitol 

genter oh pilang in Washington, D. c. is 
* а! au 

Potomac River and ES 5 d na 


rooms in the basement 


STATES 


its width, including ap: 
and its location is described 
as being in latitude 38° 53' 22.9" north and longe 
tude 77° 00° 33.7" west from Greenwich, Its height 
above the base line on the east front to the top of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 512 ins, d 

The original plan for the Capitol was drawn by 
Dr. William Thornton, of Tortola, West Indies, alld 
accepted April 5, 1793. It had a central section, 
nearly square, a low dome and rectangular buildings 
north and south, 126 by 120 ft. The southeast cor- 
nerstone of the north section was laid by Presle 
dent Washington with Masonic ceremonies Sept. 
18, 1793. Sandstone from Aquia Creek, Va., was 
used. The northern wing was completed first 
&nd housed government courts and the Congress 
from 1800 on. The architects were Stephen Н, 
Hallet, Geo. Hadfield and James Hoban, the latter 
architect of the : 
Section, now including Statuary Hall, the architect 
was B. H. Latrobe. This was occupied by the 
House of Representatives in 1807, but not com: 
pleted until 1811. All interiors were burned by 
the British, 1814. 

В. Н. Latrobe had charge of rebuilding until 
Dec., 1817, when Charles Bulfinch built the central 
part, 1818-1829. The Capitol was reoccupied 1818. 

The present Senate and House wings were begun 
1851; Thos. U. Walter, architect, Daniel Webstet 
Spoke at the cornerstone laying of the House wing, 
July 4, 1851. The walls of the wings have white 
marble from Lee, Mass., and columns from Cock- 
eysville, Md. The House moved in Dec. 16, 1807, 
the Senate Jan. 4, 1859. ‘The original dome, WOO 
covered with copper, was replaced, 1856, by H^ 
present dome of cast iron, completed 1865. The 
greatest exterior diameter is 135 ft. 5 in. k 
rotunda is 97 ft. diameter, height from fo 
base of lantern, 180 ft. 3 in. The dome hea is 
windows and there are 365 steps from the archi- 
tect's office to the top of the dome. In the o 
of the dome is a great fresco by Const 
Brumidi, the Apotheosis of Washington. PT 
the dome runs а 300-ft. frieze in fresco, porte 
history from Columbus, 1492, to Kitty Hawk, 1 ini 
Brumidi painted one-half by 1880. Costagg 


to south, 15 751 ft. 4 in,: 
proaches, is 350 ft., 


added panels by 1888. On Мау 11, 1954 President , 


Eisenhower dedicated the whole frieze, completed. 
у Allyn Cox in 1953. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the Ll 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was moa T 
in plaster by Thomas Crawford, father О! 000; 
arion Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, for n uen 
and cast in bronze by Clark Mills, on the Bed 
burg Road, Md. It cost $20,796.82. It was pla 
in its present position Dec. 2, 1863. d 80 

The Senate chamber is 113 ft. 3 in, long ind 

- 3 in. wide. The Hall of Representa aie 
(House) is 139 ft. long and 93 ft. wide. baat 
struction, 1949-1951, cost $2,367,000 for the Se 
and $2,735,000 for ‘the House. d 435 
The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, Ru 
Tooms are devoted to office, committee, and аре 
Purposes. There are 679 windows, and 554 he 
ways. In 1955 an old project of extending ate 
central east front 40 feet in line with the Баа 
апі House wings was revived. It would pro 
new offices and improve the facade, and 

A nondenominational room for meditation ds 
Prayer, 17 ft. square, was opened off the го d 
in March, 1955. Decorated in blue, it has a W md 
oak altar with an open Bible and candelabra, 92 
2 kneeling benches, A stained-glass window nile 
picts Geo. Washington kneeling in prayer, Wi the 
side panels show the obverse and reverse of B 
Great Seal. Also depicted are a candle aus 85 
open book, and a sentence from the 119th Rn nt 
Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and à 1 
unto my path." The 13 original states have sta 
апа all states are named in a laurel wreath. 

Frederick Law Olmsted desígned the 1 
The grounds now cover 131.1 acres. The Hou! 


'hite House is 


may be visited. 


White House. For the вопше 


| 
- 
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Office building, erected 1905-08, enlarged later, 
cost $4,860,155. It has a subway tunnel to the 
Capitol and 690 rooms. An additional butlding, 251 
rooms, was bullt 1932-1933, cost $7,805,705. The 
Senate Office building, 1906-1909, enlarged 1931, 
cost $8,390,892. 

In July, 1955, Congress by joint resolution 
authorized construction on the Capitol grounds by 
popular subscription of a 110-ft. bell tower in 
memory of Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio (1889- 
1955). 

Inaugurations of Presidents take place on a plat- 
form erected over the great steps on the East 
front. The oath of office is administered by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Inauguration 
Day formerly March 4, was usually rainy, and it 
was on such an occasion that William Henry 
Harrison, in 1841, caught the fever that killed 
him a month later. On account of the weather 
William Howard Taft was inaugurated in the 
Senate chamber in 1909. The ceremony now 
lakes place on Jan. 20. 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 

Statuary Hall was created by an act of July 2, 
1864 in the old hall of the House of Representatives. 
States were invited to contribute not more than 
two statues of distinguished persons judged worthy 
of national commemoration by the states. In 1933 
the number of statues in Statuary Hall was limited 
to 48, others to be placed in other parts of the 
Capitol. To date 78 statues have been contributed 
by 42 states. The Hall contains: 


Alabama —- Gen, Joe 
Wheeler 

Arkansas — Uriah M. 
Rose. 

Arizona—John Camp- 
bell Greenway. 

California — Junipero 
Serra, 

Connecticut — Roger 
Sherman. 

Delaware — 
Rodney 

Florida—John Gorrie. 

Georgia—Alexander H. 
Stephens. 

Idaho — George L. 
Shoup. 

Illinois — Frances E. 
Willard. 

Indiana — Gen. Lew 
Wallace 


Caesar 


J. Kirkwood. 
— John J. 


Ingalls. 
Kentucky Henry Clay. 
Louisiana — Huey Pierce 

Long. 

Maine — Hannibal 

Hamlin. 

Maryland — Charles 

Carroll 
Massachusetts — Sam- 

uel Adams. 
Michigan—Lewis Cass. 
Minnesota—Henry M. 

Rice. 


Mississippi — Jefferson 
Davis. 


Missouri—Thomas H. 
Benton. 

Nebraska — William 
Jennings Bryan. 

New Hampshire—Dan- 
iel Webster. 

New Jersey—Richard 
Stockton. 

New York—Robert R. 
Livingston. 

North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B. Vance. 

Ohio—Willam Allen. 

Oklahoma — Sequoyah. 

Oregon — Rey. Jason 
Lee 

Pennsylvania — Robert 
Fulton. 

Rhode Island — Roger 
Wiliiams. 

South Carolina—John 
C. Calhoun. 

South Dakota — Gen. 
Wm. Henry Harrison 
Beadle. 

Tennessee — John 
Sevier. 

Texas—Sam Houston. 

Utah — Brigham 


Young. 
Vermont—Ethan Allen. 
Virginia — Robert E. 


Lee. 

Washington — Marcus 
Whitman, 

West Virginia—Francis 
H. Pierpont. 

Wisconsin—Robert M. 
LaFollette, 


Other statues in the Capitol: 
In the Hall of Columns: (Street Floor, House 


Wing), Alabama—J. 


M. Curry. Arkansas 


L. 
James P. Clarke. California—' Thomas Starr King. 
Florida—E. Kirby Smith. Hlinois—James Shields. 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton. lowa—James Harlan. 


—George W. Glick. Massachusetts—John 


Winthrop, Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. Mis- 
Sissippi—James 2. George. Missouri—Francis P. 


GEN 
—Philip Kearny, 
Aycock. Y 
Einla- John E. Kenna. 
In the Rotunda: 
Tennessee—Andrew 
Washington. 


Ohio—James A. 
Jackson. 


Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton. New Jersey 
North Carolina—Charles B. 
Vermont—Jacob Collamer. 


West Vir- 


Garfield, 
Virginia—George 


In the Small Vestibule North of Statuary Hall 


are: New York—George Clinton. Pennsylvani: 


la— 


J. P. G. Muhlenberg. Texas--Stephen F. Austin. 
In the Vestibule fronting the old Supreme Court. 
Room are New Hampshire John Stark. iode 
Island—Nathanael Greene. 
In the Senate Connection are: Delaware—John 


Clayton. 
Idaho—wWilliam 
McDowell. 


Georgia—Dr. Crawford W. 
E. Borah, 
Maryland—Jobn Hanson. = 


Kentucky Ephraim 


and foreign dignitaries have been held bere. 
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In the House Connection are: Connecticut— 

Jonathan Trumbull. Maine—William King. South 

"Wade Hampton. Oklahoma—Will Rog- 

ers. Wisconsin—Jacques Marquette, Oregon—Dr. 
John McLoughlin. 


The White House 


The White House, the President's residence, 
stands in tree-shaded grounds (18 acres) om the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, between the 
Treasury and the Executive Ofüce Building. The 
main building, 170 by 85 ft., has 6 floors, with the 
East Terrace, 135 by 35 ft., leading to the Hast 
Wing, a 3-story building, 139 by 82 ft., used for 
offices and as an entrance for official functions. 
The West Terrace, 174 by 35 ft., contains offices 
and a swimming pool, and leads to the Executive 
Office, 3 stories high, 148 by 98 ft., erected in 
1902 and enlarged several times since. 

The White House was originally called the Presi- 
dent's Palace, and has been called the President's 
House. Although the building is known officially 
as the Executive Mansion, President Theodore 
Roosevelt was the first to have the name White 
House engraved on his stationery. 

The White House was designed by James Hoban, 
an Irish-born architect, in a competition that 
paid $500. The main facade resembles the Duke 
of Leinster's house in Dublin, on which the design 
was supposedly based. Details of other faces and 
the interior arrangement were probably devised 
from contemporary houses abroad. President 
Washington chose the site, which was included 
on the plan of the Federal City prepared by the 
French engineer, Major Pierre L'Enfant. The 
cornerstone was laid Oct. 13, 1792. President 
Washington was not present and never lived in 
the house. President John Adams entered in 
November, 1800, and Mrs, Adams hung her wash- 
ing in the partially completed East Room. 3 

The walls are of gray sandstone, quarried at 
Aquia Creek, Va. Thos. Jefferson developed the 
east and west terraces and built one-story offices, 
woodsheds and a wine cellar. On Aug. 14, 1814, 
during Madison's administration, the house was 
burned by the British after the Stuart portrait of 
Washington and other relics had been removed and 
turned over to Mrs. Dolly Madison. James Hoban 
completed rebuilding by Dec., 1817, and President 
Monroe moved in. The walls were then painted 
white to obliterate marks of the fire. ` 

The south portico was added in 1824 and the 
north colonnade and porch in 1829, according to 
Latrobe's plans, based on sketches by Hoban, ap- 
proved by Jefferson. In 1947 President Truman 
had a second-floor porch built into the south 
portico. In 1948 he had Congress authorize com- 
plete rebuilding because the White House was un- 
safe. He moved to Blair House, 1651 Pennsylvania 
Ave., and returned to the White House in March, 
1952, living there until Jan. 20, 1953, when it be- 
came the home of President Eisenhower. 

Reconstruction cost $5,761,000. The interlor was 
completely removed, New underpinning 24 ft. deep 
was placed under the outside walls and a steel 
frame was built to support the interior. All trim 
and metal work were preserved and incorporated 
in the new house. A deep basement with 2 floors 
was constructed, extending partly under the lawn. 
It contains a modern kitchen, heating and air 
conditioning equipment and a bomb shelter. 

Formerly the house had one elevator—now there 
are five—a main elevator, a service elevator, and 
three freight elevators, A ramp leads from the 
third floor to the new sun parlor, or solarium, 
over the south portico. Permanent devices for 
broadcasting and television transmission were in- 
stalled on the first floor. Where there were for- 
merly 48 rooms and 14 baths in the part of the 
house used as living quarters, there are now 54 
rooms and 16 baths. In all, the White House now 
has 132 rooms and 20 baths and showers, compared 
with 62 rooms and 14 baths prior to the renovation, 

Six classic columns separate the entrance lobby 
from the main corridor. The entrance to the main 
stairway is now from the east side of the lobby. 
Seals of the 13 original states are carved on the 
marble-faced openings of the stairway. The Presi- 
dent’s seal in bronze originally embedded in the 
floor of the main foyer, has been placed above the 
entrance to the main hall. Portraits of Andrew. 
Jackson and Zachary Taylor hang on the stair 


wall. > AS 
The East Room always has been used for formal 


functions and some historic receptions Torn ч 


this room White House marriages have been per- 
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. and here Presidents who died in office have Capitol, Aug. 24-25, 1814. In January, MPa 


412 in state, The East room is decorated in white gress purchased 
und gold, with draperies of white and lemon-yel- 9457 vols. In aner E 
low TOS. Mesi. еа Adam sofas, 3 collections. In 1866 the science library of Smith- 
А о ЕМ — . Ы о 5 ше sonian Institution was transferred to the Library > 
3 are rou i piene EE e m. and in 1870 the Library became the repository for. 
58 F materials deposited for copyright. A system of 
25 om rr ades 12 BAM Е т International exchange was organized in the 1840's, 
f Ten alk dams on thn "HR a WEA хуз At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1955, the 
iM асе white enamel wainscoting and door trim, Vere 0er 10.500 000 than 34,000,000 items, TUE 
and rug with the U.S. seal for a center-piece. bound newite ona o, dem АУ А, 360 000 
E: 4 ‘olumes, more an 14,500, 
port D RU eise MD Erwan ппа old. А manuscripts, over 2,300,000 maps and views, more 
— —— y ngs over the LE. 3 and volumes of жашы ows 
5 ‚600, photographic negatives, prints, @ 
‘The Red Room, used slides, 458.000 phonograph recordings, 582,000 fine 
prints, 106,000 reels and strips of microfilm, 112, 
000 motion picture reels; also broadsides, photo- 
stats, and posters, 
k More than 748,000 readers were served during 
7 the fiscal year 1955. The Legislative Reference 
и. Service answered more than 56,600 inquiries from 
Congress. The Library registered copyright claims 
fl — 5 нз works and took in $881,017 in о 
which were transfered to the U.S. Treasury. 
OUT Gis ee мшу А distributed more than 23,000,000 catalog cards to 
The State about 10,000 subscribers, who paid over $968,400, 
which also went to the Treasury. During the fiscal 
year $13,950,376 was available for use. Of this 
sum $9,399,636 was appropriated by Congress, $3,* 
054,483 was transferred from other Government. 
Agencies, and $981,161 was derived from gifts. 
The serially published Library of Congress Cata- 
log reproduces the cards it prints for books, maps 
and atlases, motion pictures and filmstrips, music, 
ted ne cen records. The арте MM 
ation of its subject catalog, published in the 
55 ene Princess Elizabeth, of 1955, contained more than 11,210 pages, record- 
ing approximately 1,000,000 entries for books cata- 
loged during 1950-54. Other bibliographical publi- 
cations included the Armed Forces Medical Library 
Catalog (1950-1954), the Catalog of the Jean 
Hershoit Collection of Hans Christian Andersen, 
Introduction to Asia: A Selective Guide to Back- 
ground Reading, Scientific and Technical Seríal 
Publications; Soviet Union, 1945-1953, and a Walt 
Whitman Catalog. 


Exhibits and Other Activities 


Among the permanent exhibits are Jefferson's 
Harry 8. Truman 5 арго, pr онь prat of the Declaration of un e са 
Lincoln Room con poln’: one о е original copies of the Bill o $ 
torian furniture, in a na long geis the first and second drafts of Lincoln's Gettys- 
and green leaves on 5 manuscripts and other memorabilia 
Ипѕеу woo! o! n ashington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
5 Wilson; the Gutenberg Bible and the Giant Bible 
of Matos and General Eisenhower's пинен, р 
jects on ner. о major literary exhibits comme! 
exhibiting the centennial of Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass 
its has in pine from the old and the sesquicentennial of Hans Christian Ander- 
UU cy e d чыр с Н a 
. níalo: . LaFollette's birth ап 
s ра days of Hawthorne, L'Enfant, Audubon and Bare 
tholdi; also the American first editions of 1855. 
The manuscripts of Charles Lindbergh's th 
Spirit of St. Louis was displayed on the s 
8 ot 2и Atlantic flight. Major exhi > 
President F. D. Roose- music included manuscripts a: те p 
le poer has walls decora! of Richard Rodgers, William Schuman, Geraldine 
White hostesses: Dolly Farrar and Fritz Kreisler. Important [si 
van Buren, Julia Gardner Ty- prints and photographs were the 13th Nation 
Lou Henry Hoover and Edith Exhibition of Prints, the 12th White House nes 
= Photographers Association exhibit, an exhibit ER 
Arnold Genthe's photographs and loan exhibi 
from abroad of Japanese woodcuts, contem] dite 
Ttallan prints, photographs of Venetian villas ang 
SEEN. prints, BN exhibits honored а : 
brary of the President o ] E 
1 тнр Prime Ministers ot 
в ап а. Р 
j fiscal 1955, composers William Schuman 
tain and: Rodgers presented manuscripts {0 
8 . TI 


: рі he Prints and Photographs | 
TUUM Brady-Handy Collection, pre- 

by Mrs. Магу Н. Evans and Mrs. Alice H. _ 

containing more than 3,000 negatives . 
‘Breat-uncle, Mathew B. Brady, and 

by their father, Levin — 

Division acquired the 

Ji eld, 


R. Garfiel 
, Nelson T. Johnson, 


се Whittall Poetry and Liter- 
on Walt Whit- 

Van Doren, and David 

f poetry by 

Leaves of Grass cen- 


fenníal. The fund also sponsored 
lectures by Carl Sandburg, Jessica Tani 
Hume Cronyn, Lord Dunsany, Thornton Wilder, 


Prank C. Baxter and Merrill Moore. 
memorial structures 


National Gallery of Art 'ederate 


of Fame; the Conf: , 

The National Gallery of Art, situated on the area USN. Maine memorial (1918), 
bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, 
Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the Mall in 2 denious Americans buried 4 
Washington, D. C., was established March 24, 1937, ; 
аз à bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The building, costing about $15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon. It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
Bruce, trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
And Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
Danie! Paul Higgins, The building is of rose-white 
marble, 785 feet in length and classical in style. 

The Andrew W. Mellon Memoria} Fountain, The Tomb of the Unknown 


front of the building, was dedicated May 9, 1962, War f 1. situated on the soot trent at the, 


It was designed by Eggers and Higgins. 
The central architectural feature of the Gallery Memorial Amphitheater facing Wi 


{в the. rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- U 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble, The M: po MASA 
God.“ 


eer of the rotunda and the . 

me from the marble floor both measure eet, > 

Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long пеле онаа 5 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end sional resolution, were disin! 

of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a Army cemeteries in France ( 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. bodies were placed in caskets and 


taken to 
In the center of each court has been installed а decorated 
Nth Century fountain from the park of Versailles, gi Marne where s wounded and decorate 


. ounger, 
The princlpal collections now comprise over spray roses 
26,000 works, including paintings, sculpture, prints, Lem s е ee 5 
drawings, and examples of decorative arts. 

In addition to providing the bullding, Mr. Mellon 
also gave his collection, consisting of 126 paintings 
and 26 pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 
the Dreyfus Collection. These paintings cover the 
various European schools from the 13th Century to 
the 19th, and include such masterpieces as Ra- 
phael’s Alba Madonna; the Niccolini-Cowper 
Madonna, and St. George and the Dragon; Van 
Mors засаа Botticelli's Adoration of the 

gi; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers. stan: ‘lington, 
ue Nom tbr ian in the E Mp ed 18 ae | Т nich was 
rom the famous Hermitage Gallery e — Mansion 
zc Ано 3n this collection are 5 пара есета wi 
ington, by Gilbert Stuart, ani ash- ric-style columns, and 
ington Family, by Edward Savage of eria |) 56877709 ү 
can Senor 2” by Edward Savage of the Am it was built by George Wi 

The National Gallery has been augmented by tne Маг 
Sam + Kress collection. Among the master- house Here 
pieces are Giorgione’s Adoration of the Shepherds, ns the gt 
Raphael’s portrait of Bindo Altoviti, a Madonna by 
Giotto and 9 paintings by Giovanni Bellini; also 
French paintings from the 17th to the early 19th 
centuries, 

i The Jos. E. Widener collection of over 100 paint- 
ngs Includes 14 Rembrandts, 8 Van Dycks, 2 Ver- 
meers and examples of Italian masters; also Ren- 


alssance and Fren the 
поа Р ench sculpture and examples of 


pieces by Tintoretto, El Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, 
B and a group of 
merican paintings. French 19th and 20th century 


the National Gallery, The print collection also in- 


Arlington National Cemetery 
D — National Cemetery administered LJ 


On land, originally Orge 1 : 
Washington 
Robert a з Parke Custis, ond ме: the home of which Lincoln sat, and 


a room 
into 


now embraces than 420 Я oficial Eisenhower Pp" 
Teport on Feb. 28, 1054, showed 61,094 military, dates rem 
naval and civilian persons buried there, of z 
"120 are unidentified. Among the д p 
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Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 

The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 14th 
and Alaska Ave., N.W. Washington, D. C., is the 
central laboratory of pathology for the United 
States Army, Navy and Air Force, the Veterans 
Administration, the U. S. Public Health Service, 
‘The Atomic Energy Commission and other agen- 
cles. It is made up of four major departments and 
the Administrative Service. 


Department of Pathology 1s concerned with 
diagnosis, consultation, research and advanced 
training in the pathology of diseases of medico- 
military importance. It is charged with review, 
confirmation or modification of the pathologic 
diagnosis on surgical and autopsy material from 
hospitals of the Armed Services and Veterans 
Administration. It conducts experimental, mor- 
Phologic and statistical research and provides in- 
struction in advanced pathology, both general and 
related to medical specialties. A total of 581,088 
cases are available for study by qualified civilians: 


Medical Illustration Service is responsible for the 
collection, preparation, publication, exhibition, and 
file of medical illustration material of importance 
to the Armed Forces. Its facilities are also avail- 
able to the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, 
"Air Force, and prescribed Federal and civilian 
medical agencies. 


American Registry of Pathology operates 22 com- 
Ponent registries in special fields of pathology as 
the central agency for a corresponding number of 
national medica), dental, and veterinary societies. 
Its files contain approximately 119,000 cases. Loan 
sets of slides for microscopic study are available 
to qualified physicians. 

Medical Museum, 9th and Independence Ave., 
S.W., exhibits materials of professional and his- 
torical importance for the graduate study of phy- 
зісіапѕ and allied scientists, and the education of 
laymen. Demonstrations of wounds range from 
those inflicted by arrows and tomahawks during 
indian wars to those caused by atomic explosions, 


Armed Forces Medical Library 


Armed Forces Medical Library, formerly the 
Army Medical Library, is the largest medical 
library In the country. 

It contains nearly 1,000,000 items, including ap- 
proximately 470,000 books, 423,000 pamphlets, 
55,000 portraits and photographs, and nearly 600 
incunabula. It receives about 10,000 serials regu- 
larly, about half of them in foreign languages. 
Material in the Armed Forces Medical Library 
may be obtained by microfilm and photostat, sub- 
ject to copyright restrictions; some volumes may 


brary С. 
the collections; and the Index- 


The Corcoran G: 


The Gallery has a wide ran, e of 
жштореап y ge of American and 


Moder; 
life of J 
Flemish ta ins, 


well 
Contem; 
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————_ — 
and D Sta., N.W. At either side are the Red Cros 
and the Pan American buildings. 

The buildings contain offices, the Museum, with - 
priceless heirlooms; 28 State rooms, furnished by - 
State organizations; the auditorium of Constitution 
Hall and the Library, dedicated 1949. Notable 
Works of art include Martha Washington by E, F. 
Andrews, and George Washington by Rembrandt | 
Peale. The Library has over 40,000 vols,, many 
manuscripts and genealogical records, Microfilms 
of state census records, 1850-1880, may be eon 
sulted by appointment. The Genealogical Library 
is open to the public 


Folger Shakespeare Library 

The Folger Shakespeare Library on Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C, is a r ch institution de- 
voted to the advancement of learning in the back- 
ground of Anglo-American civilization in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. It has the largest collection of 
Shakespeariana in the world with 79 copies of the 
First Folio and 239 copies of the Quartos. Its most 


D 


significant collections, however, are source matera _ 


ialis useful in the study of English civilization in 
the period before 1700. Its collection of English 
Oks printed before 1640 is the largest in the 
Western Hemisphere. It also has extensive souroe 
materials for the history of theatre and drame 
from the Middle Ages to the end of the ieth 
century, both English and American. It Mali 
large collection of 16th and 17th century is 
gathered by Sir Leicester Harmsworth, ЕП 
newspaper publisher. The library owns approwe 
mately 250,000 volumes, many excessively rare. 
The library was founded and endowed by. T 
Clay Folger, a former president of the pun 
Oil Co. of New York, and his wife, Emily bs 
Folger. He left its administration to the trusi 
of his alma mater, Amherst College. The nd 
is available to all accredited scholars and 1 
vanced students working in fields where it 0 
materials. It awards annually a certain number of 
grants-in-aid to promising scholars. Its aay 
bition gallery is open free every day except Suni 
and holidays. Dr. Louis B. Wright is director. 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial s 
The Thomas Jefferson Memorial stands on thé 
south shore of the tidal basin in West Potoma 
Park. It was dedicated by President Frankl of 
Roosevelt Apr. 13, 1943, the 200th anniversary. 
the birth of Thomas Jefferson. The Pan 15 
Style was adopted because it represents 8 H 
artistic preference, and the simplicity bite 
design is in keeping with his tastes in эгере 
The design is a modification of that pri vetion 
by John Russell Pope and carried to compas p 
after his death in 1937 by his associates, О! КОТ 
Бекегз and Daniel P. Higgins. The Memon 
Consists of a circular structure in marble, amber 
Contains a marble-lined central circular chi The 
86.3 ft. in diameter, with a domed ceiling И 
center of the room is dominated by uw 
fall-length figure of Thomas Jefferson by 
rican sculptor, Rudulph Evans. t 
On the frieze of the main entablature hb 
inscription: “I have sworn upon the EC anny 
eternal hostility against every form of tyr the 
over the mind of man.” On four panels Serie 
sides of the memorial chamber are including 
Passages from the writings of Jefferson, ine tens 
the Declaration of Independence. They 2i gious 
convictions of personal liberty and rel ext 
freedom and the obligation of the governm 
keep pace with human progress. 


1 
The exterior of the structure is surrounded s 


е 
peristyle of Ionic columns, each 43 feet high. 
flat dome which surmounts the Memorial is 95 Дө 
B inches above the floor at its apex. A Printed 
eight columns wide and two bays deep, sur dacada 
by & low pediment, dominates the principa! icting 
of the Memorial. A sculptural group B 
Jefferson reading a draft of the Declarat че, 
Independence to a committee of the Contini "nd 
Congress, by Adolph A. Weinman, occupies the 
e 
teps 
posed on a circular stylobate consisting of steps 
ana broad terraces. 
е 


Danby Vermont marble. Georgi 


for the interior. The entire 30 


tympanum. The complete composition i$ 3 


1 


of 
s yiterlor of the Memorial is constructed tg ; 
marble is nsed 
ture is 183 feet 10 
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inches deep and 62 teet 2 inches high. The interior 
columns are 5 feet in diameter and 39 feet 2 inches 
high. Congress appropriated $3,000,000 to build the 
Memorial. 


Lincoln Memorial 

The Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the axis of the Capitol and 
Washington Monument, was designed by Henry 
Bacon, architect of New York City, and dedicated 
May 30, 1922. It cost $2,940,000. 

The exterior of the Memorial symbolizes the 
Union of the United States of America. Surround- 
ing the walls of the Memorial Hall is a colonnade 
of the States of the Union, the frieze above it 
bearing the names of the 36 States existing at the 
time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls above 
the colonnade are inscribed the names of the 48 
States existing today. These walls and columns 
enclose the sanctuary containing three memorials 
to Abraham Lincoln. The place of honor is occu- 
pied by a colossal marble statue of the man him- 
self, facing the Washington Monument and Capitol. 
On the north wall is inscribed Lincoln's Second 
Inaugural Address; on the south wall is the Gettys- 


are not vertical, but are slightly 
tilted inward toward the building, and the tilt of 
the four corner columns is even more exaggerated. 
The outside face above the columns is also inclined 
inward, but less than the columns. The wall of the 
Memorial Hall inclines inward least of all. This 
T pe to avoid the optical illusion of bulging 
at the top. 

The foundations of the Memorial rest upon bed- 
rock from 44 to 65 feet below the original grade. 
The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule marble 
is approximately 80 feet high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps. Masonry 
approaches from the direction of the Washington 
Monument and the Capitol ascend a terrace re- 
tained by a 14-foot granite wall. This wal) on the 
east and west sides 1s 256 feet, 10 inches long and 
187 feet long on the north and south sides. The 
Walls of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuous 
colonnade 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet, 6 
inches wide. The 38 columns in the colonnade, 
including the two standing in the entrance, are 
44 feet high, 7 feet 5 inches in diameter at the 
base, and the shafts are composed of 11 drums each. 

Greek Ionic columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, 6 
inches in diameter at the base divide the interior 
of the Memorial into three chambers, The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the ceiling, 
which is 60 feet, above the finished floor, is designed 
with bronze girders ornamented with laurel and 
pine leaves. The panels between the girders are of 
Alabama marble saturated with paraffin to pro- 
duce translucency. 

The outstanding feature of the Memortal is the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, designed and modeled 
by Daniel Chester French. It represents Lincoln as 
the war President seated in a great armchair 1219 
feet high, over the back of which drapery has been 
placed, 28 blocks of Georgia white marble compose 
the statue, which is 19 feet high from head to foot. 
The extreme width, including the drapery over the 
chair, is 19 feet, The statue rests upon an oblong 
pedestal of Tennessee marble 10 feet high, 16 feet 
wide, and 17 feet deep, which in turn rests upon 
а platform of Tennessee marble. 

The two murals by Jules Guerin typify alle- 
gorically the prineiples which were evident in the 
life of Lincoln. Each is 60 feet long and 12 feet 
high. In front of the Memorial ís the Reflecting 
Pool, about 2,000 ft. long, ending in a Rainbow 
Pool, with a fountain of 200 jets. 


Mount Vernon 

Mount Vernon on the south bank of the Potomac, 
16 miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was ori- 
ginally included in а royal grant made to Lord 
Gulpepper, who in 1674 granted 5,000 acres to 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. The di- 
vision between Spencer and Washington put John 
Washington's son Lawrence in possession of the 
Washington half in 1690. Later it became the 
Property of Lawrence Washington's son Augustine, 
the father of George Washington. 

The present house is an enlargement of one ap- 
parently built on the site of an earlier one by 
Augustine Washington, who lived there 1735-1738. 

is son Lawrence came there in 1743, when he re- 
named the plantation Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he had served in the 
West Indies, Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and 
Was succeeded as proprietor of Mount Vernon 
his half-brother, George Washington. 2 * 


by agement 
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To Mount Vernon in 1759 Washington brought 
his wife, Martha Dandridge Custis, having previ- 
ously enlarged the house from 142 to 215 stories. 
Here he cultivated a farm and employed a shoe- 
maker, a tailor, a dozen textile workers and 
other help. Just before the Revolution he planned 
additions, and when he was called away to war 
his kinsman Lund Washington supervised the 
work, which was completed after Washington re- 
turned in 1783. During the Revolution Washington 
visited Mount Vernon only twice, on the way to 
and from Yorktown in 1781, His wife often 
stayed with him at headquarters, He returned to 
the house on Christmas Eve, 1783. In 1789 he 
left to become President and lived in New York 
and Philadelphia, with brief visits to the planta- 
tion. He came back in 1797 and died in Mount 
Vernon Dec. 14, 1799. He was buried in the old 
family vault, He had made plans for a new burial 
vault and this was built in 1831. Both his te- 
mains and those of Martha, who died in 1802, 
were transferred there. 

Mount Vernon was left to Washington's nephew, 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice Bushrod Washington, 
and by him to his nephew, John A. Washington, 
whose son, John Augustine Washington was the 
last private owner, In 1858, when the place was 
run down, Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham of South 
Carolina organized the Mount Vernon Ladies Assn., 
which bought the mansion and 200 acres, since. 
extended to 475 acres. The Association reassem~ 
bled original Washington furniture and repaired 
the buildings, It restored the kitchen garden, 
flower garden and experimental botanical garden, 
reconstructed the greenhouse and built a museum, 
It is believed that 16 trees planted by Washington 
still exist, and that the boxwood of the flower 
garden dates from 1798. 

The Association preserves house and tomb with 
the visitor's fee. The Regent of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association is Mrs. Albert Harkness, About. - 
30 states are represented by vice regents. The 
resident superintendent is Chas. C. Wall. 


National Academy of Sciences 


The National Academy of Sciences is a private 
non-profit corporation electing its own members 
from among the leading scientists in the United 
States. It was established by Act of Congress, 
approved by President Lincoln, March 3, 1863, for 
the furtherance of science and to advise the 
Federal Government upon request in scientific and 
technical matters. 

The National Research Council was organized 
by the Academy in 1916, with the cooperation of 
the major scientific and technical societies, to 
enable the scientists and engineers of the country 
to associate their efforts with those of the Acad- 
emy in service to science and to the Government. 
It has representatives of more than 100 societies 
and of the Government, and a number of members- 
at-large. 

The building and general maintenance of the 
Academy Research Council are financed by a 
$5,000,000 endowment by the Carnegie Corporntion 
in 1919. Other expenses are met by contracts, 
grants, bequests, and gifts from private and gov- 
ernment sources. y. 


National Archives and Records 


The Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Bill of Rights . 
are now enshrined in the National Archives Exhi- 
bitlon Hall, whither they were brought from the 
Library of Congress in December, 1952. 'These 
charters and many other famous documents of 
American history are on view weekdays, 9 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., and Sundays and holidays, except 
Christmas Day, 1 p.m. 10 p.m. 

Readable facsimiles of the three documents are 
available in an inexpensive 16-page publication, 
Charters of Freedom, and facsimiles of other his- 
torical documents, such as the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and the first Inaugural Address of George 
Washington are also available, Certain serles of 
records of high research value are available on 
microfilm. " 

The National Archives and Records Service is а. 


part of the General Services Administration. It 


consists of the National Archives and the Divisions 
of Records Management and the Federal Register 
in Washington, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
he y Dr. 

tates. _ 


of 
ate the orderly 
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no longer needed and the economical storage of 
those needed for a short time only; to preserve, 
describe, and render reference service on those 
selected for permanent preservation; to publish the 
daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, the statute-at-large and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, and to supervise 
Collections in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 
There are now nearly 800,000 cubic feet of records 
in the National Archives Building in Washington. 
They date from the Revolutionary War through 
World War II and include more than 250,000 
sound recordings, 900,000 maps and charts, 2,000,- 
000 photographic items and. the equivalent of 
16,000 reels of motion-picture film. About 400,000 
reference services are supplied annually. 


National Geographie Society 

The National Geographic Society was founded 
in 1888 ''for the increase and diffusion of geo- 
graphic knowledge." It occupies its own buildings 
at 1146 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
—headquarters for the Society’s publications, for 
its expeditions and staff field trips to all parts of 
the world, and for its scientific projects. 

The Society publishes the illustrated monthly 
National Geographic Magazine for its 2,150,000 
members (1955), as well as occasional books, and 
special monographs describing scientific research 
it has sponsored. Large-scale maps in 10 colors 
are issued quarterly by the cartographic division. 
The 1955 subjects were: Atlantic Ocean, South- 
east Asia, New England, and Eastern South 
America. 

The Soclety's library numbers 22,000 books on 
geography. Its collection of published and un- 
published photographs totals nearly 500,000. Mem- 
orabilia, peintings, and photographs of world 
geography are exhibited in its Explorers Hall. A 
notable 1955 addition was Adm. Robert E. Peary's 
45-starred United States flag, flown at the North 
Pole April 6, 1909, and carried on all of his Arctic 
travels. The Peary family presented it to the 
Society at ceremoníes in Constitution Hall on 
May 6, when a Special Gold Medal of the Society 
was bestowed on Mrs. Peary for her part in her 
husband's early explorations. 

The Society's news service staff issues an aver- 
age of six bulletins weekly on progress of expedi- 
tions and researches and on geographic back- 
grounds to headline news. These are sent to 
daily newspapers, press associations, and radio 
and TV news outlets. Geographic School Bulle- 
tins are sent weekly during the school year to 
27,000 teachers and students for classroom use, at 
nominal cost. 

Two major publishing events marked the So- 
clety's accomplishments in 1955. In October it 
published Indians of the Americas, a book with 
400 illustrations, 262 in color. Matthew W. Stir- 
ling, Hiram Bingham, and Neil M. Judd are among 

contributing authorities. 

In August the first sections of the National Geo- 
graphie Society-Palomar Observatory Sky Atlas 
were distributed to observatories, universities, and 
Scientific institutions on every continent. The 
year marked the vrtual completion of the Sky 

` Survey, begun in 1949. Additional sections of this 
1,758-plate “portrait of the universe” are being 
delivered through 1956. Astronomers will use the 
Atlas to select celestial objects worthy of study 
through large telescopes. 

A Texas-size dark region on a large desert area 
of Mars, reported by E. C. Slipher after prelimi- 
nary study of 20,000 new Mars photographs, rep- 
resents what Dr. Slipher terms the greatest change 

noted in the planet's surface since it was first 

:pped 125 years ago. It is attributed to primi- 

ve plant life. The photographs were taken at 

the Lamont-Hussey Observatory, Bloemfontein, 

‚ South Africa, by the National Geographic Society- 
Lowell Observatory Expedition in 1954. 

"The National Geographic Society-Calypso Ocean- 

ographic Exp , continuous since late 1952 
ar direction of French Navy Capt. Jacques- 

/es Cousteau, tographed underw: 


ne ater shelves 
en returned d to Red 


the western Indian Ocean in 1955, 
Sea and Medii n proj- 
erton, M,I.T., devoted his 


phy at 
"6 mn 


of a 
Society 
um 


January through May, which made extensive ex- 
cavations at La Venta, southern Mexico. Conf. 
ing earlier research on the 1,500-year-old Oimeg 
culture, the scientists uncovered carved stone 
monuments, tile courts, jade, 
three distinct periods of construction. 

With National Geographic support, the Uni- 
versity of Miami Marine Laboratory continued 
research on pelagic fishes of the Florida coast, 
bearing on the sea food supply; and Dr. Carl W. 
Gartlein, Cornell University, continued his long- 
range study of auroras and their possible relation 
to wire and radio communication disturbances. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren and Benjamin M. 
McKelway, editor of the Washington Star, were 
тсн to the Board of Trustees of the Society in 
1955. 

Officers of the Society are: Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, Gilbert Grosvenor; President 
and Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Vice President 
and Associate Editor, Melville Bell Grosvenor} 
Vice President and Secretary, Thomas W. McKnew; 
Treasurer, Robert V. Fleming. Research Com- 
mittee Chairman, Lyman J. Briggs; Vice Chairs 
man, Alexander Wetmore, 


The Pentagon 

The Pentagon is the world’s largest office build- 
ing. It is situated on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River, and covers 34 acres. It houses 
personnel of the Dept, of Defense, which includes 
the Depts. of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of the three 
departments and the military Chiefs of Staff have 
offices here. The building does not accommodate 
the personnel of the Dept. of Defense. t 

The Pentagon was completed Jan. 15, 1943, a 
а cost of about $83,000,000. It covers 34 acres ani 
has 200 acres of lawns and terraces. It is 5 1 
high and consists of 5 rings of buildings conn 15 
by 10 corridors, with a 5-acre pentagonal cour А 
the center. Each of the outermost sides of : 
building is 921 ft. long and the perimeter is seven- 
eighths of a mile. The gross floor area is арп 7 
mately 6,500,000 sq. ft. There is a mezzanine 5 855 
the first floor and a basement below that. The 80 
Ee is used for records and offices and accomm 

ates 3,000 persons. 

Daytime population is 28,000, 70% civilians. The 
war-time peak in April, 1945, was 26,500. 9,200 

Parking space covers 69 acres and can hold 9; pes 
vehicles, The bus terminal has 894 bus trips 
and out daily. 

Many facilities for daily use, such as & hives 
drug store, medical and dental clinics, Й е 
agency, are located in the Pentagon. It hon) Wr 
largest private exchange switchboard, staffe tire 
approximately 200 persons. This serves the mones 
Dept. of Defense and has over 45,000 telep 180 
connected by 175,000 miles of cable, handling 280, 
000 calls a day. the 

Some of the workers eat 2 or 3 meals in ES 
building. A staff of approximately 675 ргерно 
апа serves meals from 3 kitchens to 2 restauran ae 
6 cafeterias, 9 beverage bars and an ош en 
snack bar located in the inner court which is 1 85 
during the summer months. During an ауе 000 
Pentagon personnel consume approximately 30, 
cups of coffee, 3800 quarts of milk and 
products and 7,000 soft drinks. 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center has i 
locations. Headquarters, at 6825 16th St., n P 
Washington, D. C., comprises Walter Reed bs 85 
Hospital, Army Medical Service Graduate Scl d 
Central Dental Laboratory, and the Armed Forci 
Institute of Pathology. a- 

The hospital has an average of 1, 400 Бей e 
tients daily, exclusive of out-patients. The зс! 15 
spearheads the Army's medical, dental, and 121 К 
егїпагу educational and research programs. 000 
laboratory annually produces more than 10, ү 
dentures for Army personnel. The institute 1s 
the central laboratory of pathology for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Veterans Administration, Public 
Health Se and other agencies. 

A section at Forest Glen, Md., houses the hos- 
pital's ambulatory center, the Army Prosthetics 
Researci ratory, engaged in research on arti- 
‘ficial limbs, an audiology and speech correction 
center, and the Army’s first school of practical 
nursing for enlisted personnel. The third section 
is a . development for ted personnel 
at, Glenhaven, Md. : S 
Hatha as Тасев comparable ap city 
5: 5 о: meral Leonard D. Heaton 
in command. ‘Visitors are welcome. Ў 
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Smithsonian Institution 

Smithsonian Institution was established in 1846 
under the terms of the will of James Smithson, 
an Englisman, who bequeathed his fortune in 
1826 to the United States to found in Washington 
an institution for the “increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.'' 

The Smithsonian issues 14 series of scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, 
learned societies, and educational institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of more than 900,000 volumes, mainly transactions 
of learned societies and scientific periodicals. 

Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, the Freer Gallery of Art, 
the International Exchange Service, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, 
the Astrophysical Observatory, including the Di- 
vision of Radiation and Organisms, the National 
Air Museum, and the Canal Zone Biological Area. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. It is an educational and research museum, 


and i scientific publications. 
. A “First Ladies Hall" was opened in 1955 at the 
‘Smithsonian. Composed of facsimiles of White 


House parlors during various eras, the hall has 
37 plaster models wearing inaugural gowns or 
favorite dresses of Presidents’ wives or White 


House hostesses from Martha Washington to 
Mamie Eisenhower. 
The National Air Museum, estab. 1946, contains 


aeronautica! exhibits, including the Kitty Hawk 
plane of the Wright brothers, Liadbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie Mae and Lang- 
ley's planes. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works, including & valu- 
able collection of etchings and engravings from 


George P. Marsh; the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William Т. Evans col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects. 
A special room із devoted to the paintings of 
Albert Pinkham Ryder. 

The Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of Charles L, 
Freer, has rich collections of Chinese and Jap- - 
anese art, paintings by Thayer, Dewing, Homer, 
and Tryon, and paintings and etchings by Whis- 
tler, including his Peacock Room. 


Washington National Monument 

The Washington National Monument is a taper- 
ing shaft or obelisk of white marble, 555 feet, 546 
inches in height and 55 feet, 116 inches square 
at the base. Eight small windows, two on each 
side, are located at the 500 foot level, where 
Washington points of interest are indicated. 

The erection of the monument by the Washing~ 
ton National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid July 4 
of the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 156 
feet of the shaft erected, In that year the enter- 
prise became the subject of controversy and con- 
tributions ceased. Work was resumed 1878 at 
Government expense by the Corps of Engineers. 

The capstone weighs 3,300 lbs. and was placed 
Dec. 6, 1884. The monument was dedicated Feb. 
21, 1885, and opened Oct. 9, 1888. It weighs 81,120 
tons. It is dressed with white Maryland marble 
in 2-ft. courses. The first 150 ft. are backed by- 
rubble masonry. New England granite was used 
from this point to the 452-ft. level. Above this 
only marble was used. The capstone is crowned 
by a small pyramid of aluminum 8.9 inches high, 
weighing 100 ounces. Set into the interior walls 
are 189 memorial stones from foreign countries, 
the 48 states, cities and organizations, 


Ghosts in White House Get Short Shrift from Presidents 


Source: Arthur Krock, Washington column 


When President Truman moved back to the re- 
built White House in late March, 1952, the ghost- 
ly rappings on doors in the night that he had 
heard previously were heard no more. . . . The 
old subject of White House ghosts was revived 
by something the former President said in reply 
to this question asked him by his daughter Mar- 
garet during a televised interview: ‘Remember 
the night * * that you heard a knock on your 
bedroom door in the White House?’ Fes, was 
the answer, “I heard the knock and answered it 
about 3 a.m. There wasn't anybody there. I think 
it must have been Lincoln's ghost walking the 
hall.“ The experience was repeated several times. 

On the telephone from Kansas City the former 
President told this correspondent that his men- 
tion of the sounds had been serious, but not his 
attribution of their cause. He doesn’t believe in 
ghosts: he soon discovered the noises were among 
the warning signals that parts of the interior of 
the structure were on the verge of collapse, hut 
I was wakened several times by authentic knocks 
on my доог,” he recalled, “Гог instance, during 
the organization meeting of the United Nations 
in 1945 when (Secretary of State) Stettinius, 
working by a clock 3 hours earlier than Washing- 
ton, had some urgent message for me.“ 

This homely explanation will be most dis- 
appointing to all believers in the supernatural, 
however reassuring it is to those who, like the 
late Charles A. Dana, can say “I don't believe in 
ghosts but I have been afraid of them all my life." 
But the two other living men who have occupled 
the White House support it. “I didn't hear any 
of the sounds in the White House that President 
Truman heard," said Herbert Hoover. “Ви,” he 
added jocosely, ''I did hear a lot of others—many 
of them fantastic.” President Eisenhower, when 
the question was put to him, simply said No. 

The Hoover regime ended March 4, 1933, before 
the White House began to ‘‘fall down,” as Mr. 
Truman described its condition. All but the inside 
walls and part of the roof had been taken out 
and reconstructed more than 10 months before 


President Eisenhower moved in. So Mr. Truman's 


ist, in the New York Times, June 2, 1955 
explanation of his nocturnal experiences is rea- 


sonable, 

Nevertheless, a ghost story in this grand and 
historic setting will not be so easily refuted. 
legend the dominant White House 


afternoon she had seen Lincoln pulling on his 
boots, sitting on the bed he in life had slept in. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt told Miss Furman that 
she had felt Lincoln's presence in the White 
House “repeatedly.” 

Before the ghost of Lincoln monopolized the 
still watches of the night Dolly Madison's ap- 
the satisfaction of White House work- 
in the Wilson Administration, were 
about to move her rose garden and then and 
materialization 


Adlai E. Stevenson spent at least one night in 
He heard no eerie 
he confessed 


joists 
spirits, 
silently if 


fter picking . | 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


The State of New York, known as the Empire State, was one of the original 13 states that fought С 


the Amerícan War of Independence. 
thé Duke of York, when he ordered 
had a population of 180, 4750 


elected George Clinton governor. 
New York City became the first capital eorge Washington took his oath 
as first President in Federal Hall, at B y 1180. 


Name Residence 
Ulster Co... ... 
~. |New York City. 
Ulster Co., . 
Duchess Со, 


Residence 


York Ctt 


» 


yon Taylor?... . 
e Witt Clinton. 


Troy.. 
Oyster B 
Newburgh 
{Olean 


8 


7. 

8, „Thomson. 

5, New York 

. Albany,... 

‚ New York С 
5, ew York City 
7, 

4, 
2, 


win D. Моге; 
gorati Formou; 
Reuben E, Fenton * 
John T. Hoffman. homas E. Dewey 


B Averell Harriman Central Valle 
"ume Whee tie ion of 17777414 not specify the — «Gov. Cievel nd resigned Jan. 
time when the Governor should enter on the duties come "President. of US. f 
of his office. Gov. Clinton Was declared elected -~ "Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resigna roa 
. . 13, V . 6, 18! 0! 

ап act was passed for regulating elections, which EA On eee Nor 


юе 


ЕЗ 
са 


5Gov. Hughes resigned Oct. 6, 1910, to become 
Justice of the Supreme Court oi the 0.5, ation 
Plt. Gov.; became Governor upon resignation ees fiov. became Governor upon resign 

mpkins. of Hughes. 

The Constitution of 1821 provided that the ‘Gov. Sulzer was impeached and removed from 
Governor and Lt. Gov. shall, "on and after the Office Oct. 17, 1913. al of 
7 MLt. Gov., became Governor upon removi 
ulzer. 


. me 
- or. Lehman resigned Dec. 2, 1942, to beco 
t. Gov; became Governor upon resignation Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. © 
gf Gov. Van Buren who became ТЗ. Secretary of ur. Gov., became Governor for 29 days UP 
State. «ur resignation of Lehman. 


New York State General Fund Receipts and Expenditures 
t Source: Executive Department, Division of the Budget 


Et. Gov, т 
ordeo became Governor following death of 


Fiscal Year А Expenditures 
Ending March3l . Receipts State locu 
CL MSS purposes assistance Total 


PEE Sel dier 
1945. $617,399,403.31 | $210,608,797.87 

667,690,414: 212,110,110.16 
194 280302590 :36 


‚ Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Health 
- Births and Deaths are for the resident population. Marriages recorded. 
Estimat- 


¢ 
ar | ed popu- ads Rates per 1,000 population Deaths | Rate рег 
lation | Births | Deaths | riages Persons | under | 1,000 n 
July 1 Birth | Deaths | Married | 1 year | Births 
094. 234,110] 152,013| 120,:314| 16.6 10,8 17.1 7,459 819 
I 150910 160 107 257 8,297 23 
ЕЕЕ Hee | ЕТЕ 5 
14,708,681) 301,025) 154010] 134.40 207 105 182 7,860 23 
14,921, 300,752) 156,143] 141,075) 202 10.5 18.9 1450 245 ы 
15,230,384) 316,233] 158,501 1321045] 20.8 104 173 7445 244 
CC 
15.770.184 338,194! 159.520 123060) 20-8 10.1 15.6 7,931 235 | 
*Provisional. 
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New York State Parks with Campsites 


Source; Divisions of Parks and Lands & Forests, New York State Conservation Department 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing 
the Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and terminating at Cornwall, in. New 
York. 'The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
Geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 

Within the area of the Park, under the supervi- 
sion of the Palisades Interstate Park Commission, 
is the Stony Point Battlefield Reservation. 

The total area of the Park is 51,907 acres, of 
which the Harriman Section covers 39,935 acres; 
Bear Mt. area, 4,490; Storm King, 1,057; Hook 
Mt., 655; Biauvelt, 536; Tallman Mt., 781; Haver- 
Straw, Palisades, 16; Stony Point, 45; Nyack 
е: апа High Tor, 491. 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
season, umboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Bear Mountain, The Mohawk Coach Lines and the 
West Shore Railroad reaches the eastern borders, 
and the Erie the western. 

The main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge and from New York City and from 
Yonkers, over the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a 
scenic highway almost constantly in sight of the 
Hudson River. New York State Route 17 gives 
access to the southern and western portions of the 
Harriman Section of the Park and U. S. Route 6 
crosses the northeastern corner of the Bear Moun- 
tain-Harriman Section. From the east side of the 
Hudson River, access to the Park may be had over 
the Bear Mountain Parkway and the Bear Moun- 
tain Bridge. 

Camping facilities are available by permit at 
Lake Tiorati and Lake Welch in Harriman State 


Park. 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
near Harmon. 


Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort. Playland is the largest recreational center 
in the Wesichester County Park System. In addi- 
tion to a splendid salt-water beach and fresh- 
water swimming pool, boardwalk and picnic 
groves, it has one of the world's most modern 
amusement parks, game rooms. Playland is an 
all-year resort. 

Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley, encompassing Wood- 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) in the Town 
of Harrison; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 
acres) in the southern part of Peekskill; Ward 
Pound Ridge Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands 
located at Cross River; Mohansic (1,100 acres) in- 
clude Mohansic Lake on Taconic Parkway; Will- 
Sons Woods (23 acres) at Mt. Vernon, adjoins 
Hutchinson River Parkway; Saxon Woods Park 
(850 acres) along Hutchinson River Parkway 
in Scarsdule; Maple Moor (140 acres) along 
Hutchinson River Parkway in Mamaroneck River 
Valley; Sprain Lake (130 acres) in Yonkers; Haw- 
thorne Playfield on Saw Mill River Parkway at 
Pleasantville, and 6 acres at Hawthorne Circle; 
Ridge Road Picnic Area (170 acres) in the Town 


of Greenburgh. 
PARKWAYS 


The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Van 
Cortlandt Park to Mt. Kisco to Bedford Hills. 
The Cross County Parkway connects the Saw Mill 
River Parkway, Yonkers, with the Hutchinson 
River Parkway, New Rochelle. The Hutchinson 
River Parkway extends from the New York City 
line in Pelham Bay Park to the Connecticut líne, 
where it connects with the Merritt Parkway, which 
extends east. The Bronx River Parkway extends 
irom the city line northerly 131% miles to the 
Taconic State Parkway at Valhalla. The Central 
Westchester Parkway runs from Westchester Ave- 
nue northerly for a distance of two miles to its 
Intersection with Route 22, in the city of White 
Plains and the Town of Harrison. 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


Valley Stream (130 acres), 18 miles from N. Y., 
from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 

Hempstead Lake (905 acres), 21 miles from N. Y., 
on Southern State Parkway. 

Bethpage (1,529 acres), 37 miles from N. Y., 
as of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a roll- 
ing wooded tract north of Farmingdale on the 
Nassau-Suffolk County line. Four 18-hole golf 
courses and a clubhouse are available. A fifth 


18-hole golf course is under construction and will 
be available for use in 1957. There are picnic 
groves, over ten miles of bridle paths and pedes- 
trian trails, a stable where well-trained saddle 
horses mer be hired, and a polo field where games 
may be witnessed every Sunday afternoon during 
the polo season. 

Jones Beach IA acres), 33 miles from N. Y., 
is reached by the Grand Central and Northern 
State Parkways, the Southern State Parkway, Sun- 
rise Highway, or Merrick Road to either the 
Meadowbrook, Wantagh or Captree State Park- 
ways. Jones Beach State Park may also be reached 
from Long Beach by the Loop Causeway and the 
Meadowbrook Parkway; and via the Long Island 
Railroad to Freeport or Wantagh with bus con- 
nections. Jones Beach has over 2 miles of ocean 
bathing.beach, a stillwater bathing area in Zachs 
Bay, salt water diving, swimming and wading 
pools in the West Bathhouse, restaurants, Cate- 
terias, boardwalk. The Marine Stadium seats 
8,205. Arabian Nights, a musical spectacle with 
music adapted from Rimsky-Korsakov, was pre- 
sented at the Marine Stadium during 1954 and held 
over into 1955 by Guy Lombardo, 

Belmont Lake (395 acres), 42 miles from N. Y. 


Sunken Meadow (1,002 acres), 46 miles from 
N. Y., near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound, 

Captree (298 acres), 47 miles from N. Y. at 
Fire Island Inlet. 

Bayard Cutting Arboretum (643 acres), 50 miles 
Sx N. Y. on Connetquot River, south of East 
slip. 2 

Heckscher (1,520 acres), 50 miles from N. Y. 
on Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. 

Fire Island (800 acres), 49 miles from N. Y., 
ferry from Captree. 3 

Wildwood (503 acres), 73 miles from N. Y. on 
Long Island Sound. 

Orient Beach (348 acres), 118 miles from N. Y. 
on Gardiners Bay. 

Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from N. Y., 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. 

Montauk Point (158 acres), 132 miles from N. Y. 
on the ocean. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


At the public campsites in the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions there is a service charge of 50 
cents per permit per night or $3.00 per week. 
Permits are limited to 6 persons. 


Catskill Park contains 600,000 acres, of which 
the state owns more than 221,000 acres. The 
ark is situated in the Hudson, Delaware and 
Mohawk valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and 
recipitous mountains extending from the norther- 
y end of the park along the northeast and easterly 


Beaver Kill—turn north from State Highway, 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor, The 
mpsite is about five miles from this point over 
hard surfaced roads. 
'odland Valley—turn south from State High- 
cu , route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
mile run on good macadam to campsite, 


Highway, 
State 


Hunter 
the highway passes. 2 
th Lake—turn north from State Дау, 
8 5 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows a 
drive of three miles, Parking service charge. 


UP-STATE PARKS 


їс, at Copake Falls (6,210 acres). 90 miles 
fom N. Yl Lake T ic (858 acres), 115 miles 


NS eese Gin e Жарты Leese 
miles from ; 
pores). G2 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north 
of Poughkeepsie. ; 
Echo Lake (64 acres) at Millwood, N. Y. Hunter 
Brook (14 acres), 5 miles 1, 4 
Kitchawan (20 acres) 


table and benches 
8 x-10, and accommodatii 
rented to those supplying 
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ottages accommodating as many as from two to 
eant Denn. Application for accommodations 
should be made in &dvance to the superintendent 
at Taconic park and the caretaker at the others. 
The Taconic State Parkway includes the former 
Bronx River Parkway extension, and passes 
through Putnam and Dutchess Counties. 


ikirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 
pulaski: Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse; 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, 12 miles N. 
of Bing! ила; спра es B Roe W. E 
ta; Chittenango Falls, 3 mi . azeno- 

vine Clark Reservation, 2 miles S. E. of Syracuse. 


terae жаце UIN acrem 138 an cm 2 
Ithaca; Cayu e acres 

Seneca Falls; Robert Н. Treman State Park (089 
acres), 5 miles S, W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach 
816 acres), on Lake Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of 


swego; Fillmore Glen (857 acres), 1 mile S. of 
Moravia; Stony Brook (554 acres), 3 miles S. of 
Dansville; Taughannock Falls (533 acres), on 


Cayuga Lake, 8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen 
(566 acres), in Village of that name; Newtown 
Battlefield Reservation (330 acres), 5 miles S. E. 
of Elmira. 


Letchworth Park (9,323 acres, 3 waterfalls), on 
upper Genesee River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 


Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (822 acres), 


Allegany (57,963 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (355 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 


State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park (126 acres); Devil’s Hole State Park (42 
acres); Beaver State Park (722 acres), 
Grand Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (923 
acres), Buckhorn Island. 

„Thousand Islands State Parks, 13 in number be- 
tween Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 

John Boyd Thacher (1,108 acres), 15 miles 
southwest of Albany on State route 157, 


Lake George Beach off U. S. route 9 at Lake 
. George Village. 


„ ADIRONDACK REGION 


. At the public campsites in the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions there is a service charge of 50 
cents per permit per night or $3.00 per week, 
Permits are limited to 6 persons. 


The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,184,- 
with a single exception. the largest cress ree 
ption, the t forest 
public фе mie edi 9 5 bi provided many 
3 
Tegister with the caretaker in charge, ers must 


The developed campsites are: 
Lake George Battlegrou: . 8. 
one-fourth mile south of babe George vi 
the southerly end of Lake 


Hearthstone Point—two 
George Village 
To GN. ge on Bolton 


about 
Lake George vill: 
George 88 village at 
miles north of L; 
Toad, State Highway: 
Rogers Rock—Two miles n -ón- 
Lake-George, on route 9N. . 


Eagle Point—Two miles north of Po 
U. S. Highway, route 9, on Schron lara aA e 

Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
0175 is the Schroon River and U, S highway, 


Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about. 
three-quarters of a mile from State Highway, route 
73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 


SALT-WATER FISHING OFF 


Waters off Long Island ar a 
resort of the East. i ce 
be caught 
colder months. Sport fishing 12 0 5 e 
tor the day or can be 
groups. There is also much 
boats and opportunity for 
n adi 5a . follows: Y 
lay—Sea ss, weakfish, rgies, TI 
June—Bluefish, weakfish, sea bias pe ake: 
biackfish. j 
July—Blue fish, weakfish. fluke, flounder, mack- 
erel, tuna and bonita. Broadbill swordfish by 
aux and harpoon off Montauk and South 
ore. s 


State Highway two miles east of Severance and Dé 
of 


mile wesi 'aradox. 


Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from route 
8 and 22, about half (igi between Crown Point and 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to the camp 
and to Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles, 


Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 
and State Highway, route 86, Wilmington is the 
nearest village, 3 miles away. 


Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S. Highway, No. 9% 
between Elizabethtown and Keesville, about six 
miles south of the latter village. 


Cumberland Bay—Turn east off U. S. Highway 
9, just north of Plattsburg, on road to ferry. Fark. 
ing service charge. 


Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 80, 4 
miles east of Saranac Lake. 


Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, nine 
teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction. 


Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
between Saranac and Tupper Lake. 


Rollins Pond—Three miles west of State High- 
way 10, vía the Fish Creek Pond campsite road. 


Cranberry Lake—Turn from State Highway route 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over ditt 
Toad to campsite. 


Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 

а quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 

— to the camp is two miles west of Long 
e. 


Forked Lake—At end of town highway five miles 
zu of State Highway 10 at Deerland on Long 
ake, 


Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 
miles east of Raquette Lake village. 

Lake Durani—On State Highway No. 28, 3 miles 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. 


Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Wells. 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway; 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. 

Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on thé 
northwest Shore of Piseco Lake about three miles 
West of the hamlet of Piseco. 


Little Sand Point—On Piseco Lake about one 
mile west of Poplar Point on State Highway 8 


Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State Highs 
ay: Toute 8, three miles west of the Poplar Po 


Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of East Caroga 
Lake nine miles north of Gloversville on Stal 
Highway, route 29A. 

Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road ie 
Speculator and macadam from Indian Lake. T! 
toad is part of State Highway, route 10. 


Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. i 

Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
26, six miles south of Lowville. 


Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west tate Highs 
ware Tout, 01 Requette Lake village on S 


Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, neat 
State Highway, route 07. To reach site turn west 


from route 87 1 Ogdensbi 
and Не ор out halfway between Og! 


Northampton Beach—Adjacent to State route 30, 


two miles south of Northville. 


LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


August and September—In addition " 
usual run, snappers, kingfish and large sea bass 
Sed until the heavy gales of October. 

ng 
are located at Amityville, Babylon, Bay ВБ, 
Bayville, Center Moriches, Centerport, Cold Spring 
Harbor, East Hampton, Freeport, Fort Pond Вау, 
Glen Cove, Glenwood Landing, Greenport, Hampa 
ton Bays, Lake Montauk, Lindenhurst, Mattituc 


Inlet, Mill Creek, Montauk, New Suffolk, North. 


port, North Sea, Oyster Bay, Pt. Lookout, Port 


Jefferson, Port Washington, Riverhead, Rockaway _ 


Sag Harbor, Sayville, Shelter Island, 
Sheepshead Bay, Shinnecock Canal, South James 
Port, Stony Brook, Westhampton Beach. 


to the 


stations, with boats, bait and tackle, — 


p 
E- 
ў 
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New York State Mountain Peaks and Lakes т 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey. Figures show feet above mean sea level 
CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 


The principal mountain group, occupying an area 


of 5,000 square miles in the north-northeast area. 


Ely. Ely. Ely. 
Peak | ft. Peak ft. Peak ft. 

Mount Marcy... 29] 4,350 | McKenzie... 
Algonquin.,....... {| В. 4,240 || Blue Ridge (i 
Haystack | : 240 ||Sentinel Peak 3,840 
Skylight... | ppei lf Ja: 3,830 
Whiteface б | Lower Wolf Jaws 3,820 
Dix QUAS А , 4,857 ||Street....... 3,810 
Gray... HY тул 4,840 || Donaldson. 3,781 
Troquois 4.840 Phelps 4, B 3,776 
Basin....... FM 4,827 || Sawteeth . 4,110 || Blue... 9 3,767 
Gothie...... 4 | 4,736 || Seymour. 4,100 || Sentinel Range 3,760 
Colden 4,714 || Cascade. . 4,098 || Wakely. . 3,748 
Giant Nu ' . 4,627 Porter 4,090 || Lewey. . . ds e 3.242 
Bantanoni.... | 4,607 South Dix. . 4,060 || Twin Mountains 3,721 
Redfield, ... 6 | 4,606 ||Colvin..... ,057 || Henderson. 3,708 
Wright, 144 2 | 4,570 ial. БГ.) 4,030 || Wallface. ; ‚700 
Nippletop. 4,555 eri 4,020 || Hurricane. — 3,694 
Saddleback i» 4,515 || East Dix... 4,012 || Blue Ridge, (Hoffman) 3,693 
Panther РеаК....... | 4,442 || Blake's Peak.. 3,980 || Cheney Cobble... 3683 
Armstrong 4,430 Little Moose (Kismeth)...| 3,630 
"Tabletop... > 4,427 Calamity........ >| 3,620 
Rocky Peak... | 4,420 
Hough. 4,410 600 
Macomb..... | 4,405 
Seward. | 4,361 Noonmark . 
Marshall (Herbert) | 4,360 Adams..... y 


CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 
They cover an area of 1,000 square miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and Delaware 


counties, west of the Hudson River. 


Ely. 
Peak County ft. Peak 


Balsam Cap Ulster 
Balsam. 
Balsam 
Bis., Rn. 
Bearpen... 
Belle Ayr. . 
Big Indian. 
Black Dome 


High Peak 


Blackhead Peak. Greene 3,937|| Mongaup. . 
Bloomberg. Delaware  |3,448|| Mor'sy'le Ring. 
Cornell.... Ulster North Dome. 
Denman... Sullivan 


Dry Brook Rdg. |Del.-Ulster 


Evergreen. Greene 
TRER Ulster 
Giant Ledge. Ulster 
Graham, Ulster 
Greene 
Ulster Rocky..... 


3,990 || Mombaccus. ...|Ulster 


3.250% Wndhm.Hgh. Pt. 
x Wittenberg.....|Ulster _ 3,802 


CHIEF LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE 


Sg. Hier 
Lake M. | Fee! 


x 


Raquette... 
Raquette Fond. 
Roi 


2 
23 
SES 


SSS ESN 


OOo iu MIRO NP MONEO 

Gun ccccouguuu SSN Ton 
EGO И 

юл Ier 

SONS mt, 


е 


Clinton... 
Wyoming. PES 
Cay.-Cortl.-Onond.. 
St. Law.-Franklin.. 
Hamilton... 
Franklin... 


— 
ET te 


ER 


on es 


Sq. |Elev. 
Lake M. | Feet| 
Herkimer......... 3.95 
.|Hamilton-Herkimer| 1.98 
St. Lawrence. 17.16 
2.05 
1.38 
2.12 
3.06 
16.57 
66.4 
1.72 
439.0 
Chateaugay, upper| 3.85 
Chautauqua, 20.9 
Chazy,.... 2.32 
Леаг.,,.. : 1.59 
Concsus., Livingston. 5.08 
Cross..,... .|Cayuga-Onondaga.| 3.40 
Follensby Pond... |Franklin. .. 1.42 
Forked..........|Hamilton. 1.95|1 
Fulton Cham 1st| Herkimer.. 1.03 
Fulton Chain—4th 3.22 
George, Lake.. 44.44 
Greenwood, .,..... 3.0 
Hemlock. Б 2.90 
Hinckley, reservoir| 5.11 
Honeoye, . ce 2.61 
Honnedaga. 1.46 
Indian... 6.96 
Keuk 17.43 
Lila. 2:26 
Little 1.27 


Lake Erie borders on New York State for an 
airline distance of 64 miles. 
Ares in U. S.—4,990 square miles. 


Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of 
N. Y. State for an airline distance of 146 miles. 


Area in U. S.—3,470 square miles. 


ELI Boi i-i 88 8 88 8 88888 


pont 
m 
| 


ES 


Herkimer... 


Finger Lakes form a group of glacial Jakes in 
central New York. From west to east they are— 
Canandaigua, Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, 
Skaneateles. A = 

There are about 2,300 lakes, ponds, or reser- 
voirs in New York State, of which 78 have an 
area of 1 square mile or more. \ ч 


K 
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Unemployment Insurance in New York State 


Source; New York State Department of Labor = 


Contributions, 1954 8 212,906,000 


Benefit Payments, 1954 288,324,000 
Funds on Hand, Jan. 1, 1955 . 1,267,384,000 


The Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
of New York was enacted in April, 1936, and was 
the second of its kind in the United States, Collec- 
tions from employers began in 1936 and first 
payments to the unemployed were made in 1938. 

Since that time various amendments have al- 
tered the provisions of the law. Benefit rates set 
at $7 to $15 a week in 1938 have been $10 to $30 
since January, 1952; duration of payments, orig- 
inally 3 to 16 weeks, were increased to 26 weeks 
in 1945; the original waiting perlod of 3 to 5 
weeks was reduced to one week in 1945; com- 
pensation is now for days instead of full weeks 
of unemployment; Ser Me has been extended. to 
seamen, employees of е Federal government, 
permanent employes of the state and other govern- 
ment subdivisions which so elect, and reductions 
have been made in employers' contributions. 

WHAT EMPLOYER PAYS 
Employer contributions to the Fund were re- 

duced. trom 3% to 2.7% in 1! 

i 1945, actu 

% because о 


la 

perience м 
rien 

Es Subsid; 


15 of ayrolls or 1% of payrolls. As 
i ed by l Security » monies 
Treasury in an Unemployment rini Beak оГ е 

r nemploymen subject 
to requisttion by the State Division ui 1 


ment for the ME of benefits. Contributions 
. ате payable quarterly. Since Jan. 1, 1938, contri- 
n FA payable on the first $3,000 


- Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other саа 


not руга 


1) th 

27 - the. Isp d 
о! 

calendar quarters of the instant year lus the 

D eur ty is Xo cease 

uring-the year. A 1 employer who er- 


bui ent com- 
5 fund of another state is held liable 
‘or penalties and interest. 
employer subject to the law on Sad eter Mie ад 
law on ant 
of the 15 days within which employment occurs. 


* VOLUNTARY COVERAGE 


The following employers not subject to the law 
may become voluntarily insured with the consent 
of the Industrial Commissioner: firms with fewer 
than four employees; non-profit-making rel us, 
‘scientific, charitable, literary and educational 
bodies (excep Süch bodies whose primary 
activity is the production of plays or concerts for 
public entertainment); New York State municipal 
corporations and other governmental subdivisions, 
except certain employees of the State government 

ind employees of custodians or custodial engineers 
in cities having population of more than 500,000. 


Employment excluded from cover 
State law which cannot voluntaril 
cludes: employment of spouse or mi 


ge under the 


child; em. 


ployment às à P сайду; employ during all 
or any part of a school year or vacation as 4 
part-time worker of any person in regular 
attendance during the daytime as a student in an. 
institution of learning (although compensation 
for such employment is taxable where the 


employer is also subject to the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act); employment in agriculture; em- 
px Of а 25% stockholder by a firm not Subs 

to the Federal Unemploymer "ax Act, and 
employment covered by the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


BENEFITS TO UNEMPLOYED 


Benefits are payable to claimants who in an ins 
dividual base períod (52 weeks preceding the filing 
of a valid original claim for benefits) wo: 
sured employment in at least 20 weeks 
remuneration totalling $300 (avera; 
рег week) in any 20 weeks. Such benefits are pays 
able for not more than 26 weeks of unemployment 
within the claimant's individual benefit year (52 
weeks following the filing of a valid original claim), 


Federal 


The weekly benefit rate is based on the claim» 
ant's average weekly and varies from 
75 of the average weekly wage for claimants ene 
titled to the $10 weekly minimum, to 1% of the 


average weekly wage for claimants entitled to the 
$30 maximum. Benefits are paid weekly for each 
fourth and subsequent day of total unemployment 
within the week, known as effective days, after 8 
Waiting period of four effective days, which need 
not be consecutive. 

The partial earnings under which a claimant. 
may get benefits are limited to $30 a week. 

To permit prompt settlement of benefit claims, 
employers are required to supply wage information 
within seven days after receiving a request. 

if "reasonably fitted” by training and experi- 
ence Кары claimants must accept offered em- 
ployment unless its acceptance requires joining 
а company union, jeopardizing his labor union 
Status, working in an establishment where an in- 
dustrial controversy exists, working for substan- 
tionally less than the wages, hours, or conditions 
2 85 for similar work in the locality, or works 

at à place unreasonably distant from home à 
increased рене unless the expense is providi S 
for. An employee may also refuse employment po 
Other good cause, but benefits are not paid if 
has withdrawn from the labor market. line 

А 1941 amendment provided a 42-day disquall Е 
cation for workers who voluntarily leave ер 
employment without good cause. Another amend: 
ment provided for a 7-week suspension of bene К 
rights rather than an extended waiting period ud 
loss of employment due to misconduct, a str ë 
lockout, or other industrial controversy. The sn 
amendment made provision for reduction of ben 
fits in cases of wilful false statements. 

BENEFITS FOR VETERANS 

A revision in 1952 extended to veterans the sang 
Privileges possessed by civilians. The term 
mili! service was disregarded and thee 5 
weeks of civilian life prior to the filing О! 
claim were made the base period. 

INSURANCE APPEAL BOARD rd 

The Unemployment Insurance Appeal, Вой! 
consists of three members appointed for 6 ene 
each 1 the Governor. The Board hears ADDERE 
from the decisions of Unemployment Insurance 
Referees on disputed claims for insurance bene: 
fits and on contested rulings of the Industr 
Commissioner affecting employer liability. 


State Mediation Board 


The State Board of Mediation has 7 members 
Appointed by the Governor, with hq at 270 Broad- 
boe agen 2 e RI and A ive offices in 
X cuse, N. Y. 

"The ‘function of the Board 


ET 
must. take steps to effect an amicable and expedi- 


tious settlement of differences. The Board aa 
ranges conferences between disputants, and ass 
in negotiating and drafting agreements. the 
Tf a labor dispute, which vitally affects H 
public's interest, has not been settled го 
mediation, the Board may certify this matter" 
the Industrial Commissioner, who is empowe! ay 
to approve a Board of Inquiry. The latter perd ЙА 
hold public or private hearings, subpoena Ms ; 
nesses, take testimony and receive evidence. а! 
issue a factual report. А 


On-the-Job Training for Veterans 


On-the-Job Training for Veterans 1s an earn- 
while-learning program to give servicemen train- 
in a particular field of employment. The 
program was reactivated by the 82nd Congress to 
provide training for Korean veterans. The Dept. of 


‘Labor supervises this in New York State, with hd 


at 40 Howard St., Albany, N. Y. The Apprentice. 
ship Council of 7 members and 3 ex-officio mem! e 

standards for apprenticeship agre! 
ments and canvasses job opportunities. 


covered in- 
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New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
Source: State Income Tax Bureau 


The New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
was first adopted in 1919, and as amended em- 
bodies the following provisions: 


Residents and non-residents of New York State 
are taxable—a resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law: a 
nonresident on compensation from services actually 
rendered in New York, or income derived from a 
business carried on, or írom property located 
within, New York State. 


A return is required of every taxpayer when, if 
single, his net income and net capital gain for the 
taxable year is $1,000 or more or, if married and 
living with spouse, the aggregate net income and 
net capital gain of both is $2,500 or more. 

A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income and capital gain amounts to $5,000 or over. 

The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
income after reflecting credit for the personal 
exemptions: 2% on the 1st $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 
on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. 

Personal Exemptions 

A single person, or a married person not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 

A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
the aggregate net income received by both. 

A head of a family is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
legal obligation. 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
each person, other than husband or wife, under 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, or Over 
18 years of age and in fulltime attendance at 


rea- 
son of there being one or more dependen for 
whom he would be entitled to cred: 

paragraph, the credit under this PS raph shall be 
disallowed with respect to one ої sui lependents. 

If the exemption status es during the tax- 
able year the exemption allowable for the periods 
prior and subsequent to the change must be 
apportioned on the basis of time. 

Life insurance premiums are deductible up to 
$150. Extraordinary medical expenses are deducti- 
ble within regulated limits. 

Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the state during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole tax- 
able period as defined above to require one. 


‘Filing Dates 


Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year, 

A fiscal year means ‘an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. t 

The normal tax may be paid in full when the 
return is filed or it may be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments, the first installment being due at the 
time of filing. If this is filed on April 15, subse- 
quent installments are due July 15, Nov. 15, and 
Feb 15, of the following year. In no event shall 
any installment except the last be less than $10. 


Capital Gain Tax 


In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 

capital gain tax. Net capital gain is the excess of 

over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 

of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 

normal rates. It, also, is payable in installments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


Division of Veterans’ Affairs 


The Division of Veterans’ Affairs of New York 
State is a branch of the executive department and 
is administered by a State Director appointed by 
the Governor. He must be a veteran. 


Assisting the Director is a Veteran Affairs Com- 
mission, which helps coordinate activities of vari- 
ous agencies, providing service for members of the 
Armed Forces and veterans. It consists of various 
state officials and three additional members, vet- 
erans, named with consent of the Senate. They 
serve without pay, but have an allowance of $20 
ber diem when attending meetings. 


The Division of Veterans’ Affairs establishes a 
State Veterans’ Service Agency, which assists vet- 
erans and their families with relation to educa- 
tional training and retraining, health, medical and 
rehabilitation facilities, special rights and privi- 
leges under Federal, state and local laws, employ- 
ment and similar matters. Each county outside the 
metropolis establishes a County Veterans’ Service 
Agency and cities may establish a City Veterans’ 


Service Agency. These bodies carry on in their 
fields the work outlined for the State Veterans’ 
Service Agency. The costs are paid by the county 
and the city respectively, except that the State 
Director may make certain allowances for main- 
tenance and operation, which are limited by law 
in amount and in no case exceed 60% of the 
total expenditures. 

For the fiscal year beginning Apr. 1, 1955, 
the state appropriated $190,930 for salaties in 
the executive and administrative ts, main- 


maintenance unt 
penses for veteran counseling, clerical and other 
services; total, $1,239,033. zi 

The executive office received $31,134; the legal, 
research and training $46,041; the рр office 
$10,978. In the three area offices, New York City, 
Albany and Buffalo, the area veteran director 
in each office received $9,395. Traveling expense 
amounted to $35,000 and communications $24,000. 


Unincorporated Business Tax 


An unincorporated business tax is imposed by 
Article 16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This 
is a tax on net incomes of [IQ e busi- 
hesses carried on in New York State and is due 
at the rate of 4%. 

An exemption of $5,000 (or а ratable rtion 
thereof for a period less than twelve months) is 
permitted, and the tax is not due in those cases 
u bien the net income is less than the exemp- . 


The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
Of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 


Income Tax there is allowed @ reasonable amount р 
on account of the personal services of the individ- business 


ual conducting the business or the members of a 


Partnership carrying on an unincorporated busi- - filed. 


ness, if such person is actively engaged in the 
conduct of the business. r 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the Og te 20% of net income nor can it ex- 
ceed $5, ior each individual or member. 

If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- 
tioni allocate to the State a Proportion ‘of, 


‘he returns must be made in conjunction with 


оце tax is payable?" 


Ў 
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Workmen's Compensation in New York State Я 
Source: New York State Workmen's Compensation Board Р 


wor 
for occupations! 91 

since z 
dne ewe lars ‘of. many aspects of “on-the-job” 
and ''off-the-jJob'' disability benefits, was the first 
state to combine their administration. Th 
law provides. cash benefits up to $33 a week during 


non-occupational disabi lity. 
"The benefits differ in character from those pro- 
vided for occupational disabilities. All workers for 


by the law, except certain groups traditionally ex- 
empt. Special provision 


"b of 1% of wages earned 0 
a eck, Employers, who contribute t 


cost, may secure payment of benefits by purchas- 
qualifying as a self 


pl 
by ру 90 deduction 
an 


tion Bi 


the statute requires compensation coverage by any 
poploving organua aon, whether or not the work 


ployed. mandatory 
coverage of executive officers of corporations sub- 
ject to the law. 

Farm and Domestic Help 


ior sale 


of 1929 specifically exempts 
and non-manual workers for 
а religious, charitable, or educational corporation. 
endment of 1931 includes in the coverage 


epic es are entitled to compensa 
0; are епі com - 
h municipal employees as are 

isted hazardous occupations. 
of 1952 extends workman's com- 
pensation to resident VETE ers and internes in 
municipal hospitals and prisons. 

There is mandatory coverage for voluntary 


firemen. 

Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers" 
Liability Act. 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers |f injured on docks are protected by 
the-eompensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, омо dry docks, compensation is 

jd under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 

r Workers’ Compensation Асі,” үрен March 

Masters and crews engaged in unloadin! 
ire excluded from compensation i 
the vessel on which accident occurs is under eight- 


‘An injured employee or others must ive written 
notice of the accident to the employer within 


Т Source: New York State Department of Education 


thirty days unless failure to give 
the Board on 
could not 
or that the employer had knowledge of the actly 
und that the e 


compressed air illness, by, 
logical bone, 
nancies due в 
substances, the claim may be filed b 
if filed 90 days after occurrenc 
of the knowledge that the 


or an й 
io legal guardian or committee, nor 
to an employee to whom compensation has been 


The first payment of compensation becomes due 
teen s lity and thereafter 


curred prlor 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
attention and the 
ysician. 

In case of an accident after such date the Шш. 
jured employee may select а physician autho! 


s employee is 36,0 
to a disabled emp оу е ceed $36 
per week, or less than $12 per week, and the mina 
Rium rate in cases of permanent total disability 
week nor in cases 
Ot temporary total disability less than $12 pet week 

In death cases awards are made to а 
in accordance with 
The total amount of benefits must not Н 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased bast 
on maximum earnings o 


Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $6,500. is a 
Temporary partial disability—when there bon 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensa 
provided is two-thirds of the difference обороте 
the injured employee's average weekly wages ЕЯ 
the accident and his wage earning capacity 
after, but shall not exceed а total of $5,500. 


Compensation for Disease 


The Law allows compensation for any and ef 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasio 


7 5. 
For silicosis or other dust diseases, compensation 
death only. 


total disability Oe 
curred prior thereto, the special fund is liable 


'ed 
18 years of age who are employ! 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled 10 
peony Sg eee 
aws 1945, Chapter 
ployee who has ny permaneat physical im tent 
ment who incurs a su 
or disease producing а permanent disability Er 


mi Ti ility Fund for 
ent from the special Disab te a nd 


New York State 


Daily |Teach-| Teacher Total | Val. of Daily Teach- Teacher "Total 

Vr. attend. ers | wages jexpend. schools || Yr. | attend. | ers wages expend 

$1.000 | $1.000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 

1945/1,500,725| 71,806) 199,817 354795202 00,358 79,670) 315,962 | 645,001 

1464.252804 78,070| 218.465 | 380.1001, 131.819 2789 37.830 345,020 | 749,904] 

194711:595,713| 78.689 248,624 | 432,24711,161,934 19. T1,804| 84,080) 385,579 4:831 

1047/1898023] 75,025| 277,125 | 500,2161.247:26911953 1.877.484 87.965 408,604 | 97. 

1949 1.655.432 77,0851 297,623 | 584,8201,337,806/11954 59,094| 91,384| 432.948 1.10 J$18 
Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness Were: (1950) 
52,480,890; 619655 378,143,894; (1947) $425,614,877; (1948) $477,887 493; (1948) $528,719,498; А 
563.396.271 (1951) $816.183.761: (1952) $608,883,518; (1953) #154,122,000; (1954) 5821,271,002. 
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Minimum Wage Law and Other Protection for Workers 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Minors. 


of wages, 
The Division has its offices in the State Dept. of 
Labor, 80 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 

The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on а farm, and if 
ihe Commissioner believes that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors receive wages insufücient 
to provide adequate maintenance and to protect 
health, to appoint & board to report on minimum 
wage rates in such occupations. 

The wage board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, ап equal number 
of representatives of employees and not more 
than 3 disinterested members representing the 
public. Within 90 days, or up to 180 days if nec- 
essary, it must report and also recommend mini- 
mum wage standards for women and minors in 
the occupations under consideration. The board 
is required to hold public hearings and in recom- 
mending minimum wage standards may take into 
account (1) the amount sufficient to provide ade- 
quate maintenance and to protect health, (2) the 
value of the service rendered, and (3) wages paid 
for like or comparable Work. 

It the Commissioner, after public hearings, 


rejects the report, he refers the matter to the 
same wage board or to a new one. If he accepts 
the report in whole or in part, he issues a wage 
order and administrative regulations to be effec- 
tive within 60 days. x 

Violation of a wage order is а misdemeanor. 
Any employee who is paid less than the wage 
established by an order may recover in a civil 
action the full amount due him. - Any employer 
discriminating against an employee for giving 
testimony or serving on a wage poard is guilty of 
& misdemeanor. 

Provision is made for reconsideration and re- 
view of the minimum wage standards after а 
wage order has been in effect for six months, and 
for appeal to the courts on the validity and rea- 
sonableness of any order. 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, may 
be paid less than the minimum wage standards 
or rates fixed for women and. minors in any in- 
dustry or occupation under а minimum wage order. 

Minimum wage orders covering about 1,275,000 
workers are in effect in the amusement end rec- 
reation, beauty service, building service, cleaning 
and dyeing, confectionery, counselor staff occupa- 
tions (children's camps), hotel, laundry, restau- 
rant, and retail trade industries. 


No employer may disciminate in rates of pay 


because of sex. Differentials in pay between em- 
ployees based on. seniority, length. of service, merit, 
skill, experience, training, work schedules, locality 
of employment, productivity, or quality of work 
are permitted provided this practice is applied to 
both sexes alike. y 


New York Labor Relations Acts Anti-Discrimination 
Source: New York State Department of Labor Б 


The New York State Labor Relations Act ap- 
plies particularly to industries in intrastate com- 
merce, excepting from its applications employers 
and employees admittedly subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act or the Federal Railway Labor 
Act. Employees of the state, municipality or other 
governmental agency, charitable, retigious or edu- 
cational organizations, domestic servants and farm 
laborers are exempt. 

The act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, vo form, join or assist labor unions, 
to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, free from interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers. 
representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
spect to conditions of employment. ‘Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 
rectly or through representatives. 

The State Labor Relations Board has 3 members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of the 
Senate, salary, $14,800 yr. It is authorized to de- 
cide the appropriate unit for collective bargaining. 
It may also conduct investigations, hearings and 
elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper repre- 
sentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 
a strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 

The Board cannot intervene in representation 
controversies between persons or groups within & 
labor organization or between labor organizations 
affiliated with the same parent organization. 

In cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, etc., 
and take testimony. If violations are proved, the 
Board can serve cease and desist Orders upon, the 
employer and may take further action, suc as or- 


Housing 


dering reinstatement with back pay of employees dis- 
crimimated against by the unfair labor practice. The 
Board may petition the State Sul 
enforcement of orders issued at the close of un- 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the SITE 
may petition the Court to vacate such orders. In- 
terlerence wii k 
Relations Board or with employees’ exercise of their 
rights in an election of representatives is penalized. 

Annual reports and record of decisions are avail- 
able at the Board's offices, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. ‘The 


а 
. Philip Feldblum is 
General Counsel and A. 'M. Goldberg is Executive 


AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


The State Commission Against Discrimination 
is composed of 5 members appointed for 5 years by 
with consent of the 


nizations, employment agencies or other persons, 
fnd is empowered to take, action against such, dis- 
crimination.” 1t may make rules, Start investiga- 
tions, pass on complaints, and create advisory 
bcdies and conciliation councils of representative 
citizens, serving without pay but 
ment ‘of expenses. Anyone protesting the decisions 
of the Commission may obtain judicial review. 
Offices: 270 Broadway, New York, John R. Fox, 
executive director; 219 State St., Albany, N. V.; 
also offices in Buffalo, Syracuse, 
White Plains, Rochester, N. Y. 


in New York State 


Source: State pivision of Housing 


To help meet New York State housing, urban 
planning, and redevelopment needs, the State 
Division of Housing, under the direction of Com- 
missioner Joseph P. McMurray, operates a slum 
clearance, low rent public housing and community 
redevelopment program involving financial and 
technical aid to local housing authorities; superz 
vises a lower middle income family program © 
limited dividend and limited profit rental and 
-cooperative housing, and offers advisory service in 
community redevelopment and private large scale 
housing construction. 

Financial aid for slum clearance and low rent 
housing was initiated in 1939 and is given to the 


extent of $935,000,000 in loans to local housing 
authorities and up to $25,000,000 per year for 50 
years in annual subsidies. As of Mar. 31, 1955. 
the agenc: 

for 80 such housing developments containing 53,- 
229 apartments, in 32 municipalities throughout. 
the state. Of this number 57 projects were com~ 


pleted, 7 were under construction and 16 were in 


planning stages. 

For families of low income and lower middle 
income, the state encourages the development of 
and supervises 21 р ited divi- 
dend rental and ive housing 5 
built between 1927 and 1955, Which contain 1 ,145 
apartments. 


had made loan and subsidy contracts . 


E 
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Local Non-Property Taxes in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Audit and Control 


The Legislature of the State of New York has 
authorized counties and cities to impose various 
local non-property taxes in addition to the real 
property tax. 

Chapter 278 of the Laws of 1947, as amended, 
authorizes counties and cities with the exception 
of New York City to impose any or all of the 
following taxes: 

1. A tax on retail sales of tangible 
property at a rate not in excess of 
receipts, and a compensating use tax. 

2. A tux on receipts from sales of food or drink 
in restaurants and similar establishments, 
where the charge is $1.00 or more, at a rate 
not in excess of 3%. 

3. A tax on the consumption or use of gas, 
electricity, water, refrigeration or steam (or 
service in these categories) for domestic or 
commercial use, and on telephone or tele- 
graph service of any nature, at a rate not in 
excess of 3% of the charge. 

4. A tax on the privilege of selling alcoholic 
beverages at retail for on or off premises 
consumption at a rate not in excess of 25% 
of the State license fee. 

5. A tax on admissions to places of amusement, 
including roof gardens, cabarets, etc., and on 
dues and admission fees to social, athletic 
175 sporting clubs, at a rate not in excess of 

%. 


ersonal 
2% of 


6. A tax on coin-operated amusement devices at 
a rate not in excess of $25 per year for each 

б, reas i 
s ax on ihe use of motor vehicles at a rate 
not in excess of $5.00 per year on non-com- 
оссо асое. 12055 Perle less than 
95 icles and. in on heavier passenger 
8. À tax on hotel room occupancy at a rate 
not in excess of 5% of the Tent 


The following ci! 
а ud and counties have adopted 


Sales and e Use Tax—Erie and 
and the citi 


Occupancy Tax—Cities of Elmira 


ile addition, all 

In addition, cities of the state wi s 

tion of the Gity of Sherrill have р (ре ехсер- 
the gross income 19 555 5 income 

Law. Pursuant to lage Law, 

ч ted in 1950, the & thority to рн 


Law, 
. 


OS 
40 villages have im- 


вц 
was to all 
tion of 5,000 or 
1200 or more, and 


of Gloversville, 
Sch Y 


city 
impose for city oses except the isumers" 

Ina . district located partly ih 
ict which is located outside of 
“the territorial limits of the city. uu 
«ышы Ны Queen Eo uns з 

е sales 

school district, the school district рле H fax 


elief, 
four 


Ti 
КЧ 
assistani 


'eder; 
% from local funds. 


90 - 
Home relief expenditures for the year were $31,- - 


> 


of .5% within that 
outside of the city. 


CITY OF NEW YORK TAXES 


part of its territorial limite 


The City of New York has been authorized to 
impose the following taxes: 
(1) Chapter 873, Laws of 1934, as amended, = 
authorizes the city to impose: a retail sales 


tax on tangible personal property at A Tate 
not in excess of 3% and a compensating Use 
tax; a 1% and 3% utility tax; a tax on the 
gross income of conduit companies at the 
rate of 3%. 


(2) Chapter 302, Laws of 1934, 
authorizes a tax on the pr 
business. The present rat 
General business tax of „ ot 
ross receipts of any other than a financial 

usiness (1/10 of 1% in the case of certain 
low mark-up busine: of 1% of the 
gross income of financ: 5565 

(3) Chapter 341, Laws of 1946, as amended, 
authorizes New York City to impose the 
on occupancy of hotel rooms at the rate of 

b. 

(4) Chapter 278, Laws of 1947, as amended, ens 
powers New York City to impose at the 
Same rates most of the taxes that upstate 
municipalities were authorized to levy 
restaurant, consumers’ utility, privilege 0 
selling liquor, admissions, n-operated 

nicle taxes. 

(5) A tax of 1с per pack of 20 cigarettes wag 
ролен pursuant to Chapter 235, Laws of 

(6) Chapter 202, Laws of 1953, as amended, em 
powers New York City to impose a payroll 
tax at a rate not in excess of % of 1% 


provided, among other conditions, that ine 
City transfer its transportation system t 
the newly created transit authority. 


All of the taxes authorized are imposed by the 
city at the present time, with the exception S 
the coin-operated amusement tax, the payro 
tax and the liquor tax. New York City imposed: 
the admissions tax effective July 1, 1954, and the 
liquor tax expired effective June 25, 1953. 

Although, $ 110 of the Public Housing baw 
authorizes all cities to impose certain taxes 0 
housing subsidies, New York City is the only eig 
that has levied any of these taxes. It imposes A 
tax on occupancy for any gainful purpose an 
tax on the possession and operation of vent 
machines selling tangible personal property. 

TAXES ON RACING 

Chapter 339, Laws of 1946, as amended, author. 
izes counties and the City of New York to levy d 
fax on pari-mutuel pools, other than harness 
tacing. The present rate of the tax is 2%; ion 
decreases 1% each year until the authorizat 
expires December 31, 1955. This tax is impose 10 
New York City and Nassau and Saratoga Count 95 
Nassau County's tax is administered by New YO 
City since Belmont Track is partly in the city. E 

Chapter 236, Laws of 1952, as amended, auo 
izes counties and the City of New fons 
a tax not to exceed the rate of 15% on admissio 
The City of Ne 
County Te* 


to running horse race meetings. 

LV As 5 and Saratoga 

venues from this tax. ia 
Chapter 148, Laws of 1952, as amended, autho 


York to impose. .— 


Nassau leda and Saratoga Counties ап 
City of Yonkers have adopted the tax. 


Public Assistance in New York State 


i Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


948. 
average oi 48.934 families received 


der the aid to dependent children” 
rogram. d 
prassistance to the blind, covering an average Of 
4,351 persons was $4,313.63 


T. g 
a monthl average 
of 38,155 persons and involved expenditures 91 
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New York State Canal System 
Source: State Department of Public Works 


The Erie Canal was opened Oct. 26, 1825. The 
construction of the improved canal was begun in 
1903 when, by referendum, @ bond issue was 
&uthorized for that purpose. This 1903 legislation 
further stipulated that the canals of the state were 
to be toll free. The depth of the channel is 14 
feet from Waterford to Oswego, and 12 feet else- 
where in the canals; depth over lock sills is 12 
feet; the locks are 310 feet long, with usable 
length 300 feet, 431% feet in beam, overhead clear- 
ance not to exceed 1512 feet above the water 
surface. 

Although there is a canal terminal at Buffalo, 
the Barge Canal terminates at the Niagara River 
at Tonawanda. There are 35 locks in the 338 
miles between Tonawanda and Waterford, which 
lift shipping 564 feet to the Niagara River level 
at Tonawanda. Between Tonawanda and Lake 
Erie the Federal lock at Black River raises ship- 
ping to Lake Erie, an elevation of approximately 
573 feet. 

On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of 
Wood Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and 
Oneida River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, 
where another land cut is made to a point near 
Бесон: then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara 

ver. 

The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 

The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 
Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 
hall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 


canalization of Seneca River and Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins the Erie Canal near 
Montezuma. 


The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 


head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 

The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. A 

The Champlain Canal was 11 for traffic in 
1916. The Oswego Canal in 1917, and the complete 
route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. 

The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 


They are under the supervision of the Superin- - 


tendent of Public Works, who acts through the 
Superintendent of Operation and Maintenance, ~ 
The разори office is in the State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester and В! о, 
The state grain elevator and Barge Canal termi- 
nal at Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, was transferred 


to the Port of New York Authority, and all other- 


canal terminals in New York City were turned 
over to the city in 1944. 

The State of New York owns and operates a 
modern grain elevator of 1,000,000 bushe! 1 
in Oswego as a facility for handling grain movi 
on the canal system. Terminals or docks, with 
warehouses have been established at many of the 
citles and villages along the canal system. The 
Federal Government has dredged the Hudson River 
to Albany to a channel depth of 27 feet at mean 


low water and the City of Albany has established 


a modern port so that deep water navigation has 
been brought 150 miles closer to the Great Lakes. 


Albany has the 15th largest grain elevator capaci- ` 
to accommodate 


ty in the U. S., 13,500,000 bu., 
transshipment from the canal system to ocean 
vessels for export. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y, STATE CANALS 


Manufact. jAgricultur'l| Other and Manufact. |Agricultur'l| Other and 
Year Products Products Total Year Products roducts "Total 
Net Tons Net Tons Net tons Net Tons Net Tons Net tons 
3,550,345 772,875 4,768,160 1951.. 4,376,533 702,241 5,211,472 
1,851,673 607,889 2,968,682 1952 „881,988 479,887 ‚487,858 
9....| 3,264,157 648,172 3,949,739 1953....| 4,051,016 341,087 4,497,231 
1950... 4,200,098 269,883 4,615,613 1954....! 3,987,775 383,417 3,859,335 


New York State Banking Statistics 


Source: New York State Banking Department 


Resources ($1,000) 


Clas | Number Deposits ($1,000) 
Asof In N. Y.jOutside|State| In N. Y. JOutside| State || InN, Y. JOutside| State 
Dec. 31, 1954 | у N. . C. Tota "City N. Y. С. Total city |N Y. G| Total 

State banks, . . .. 102.718 $329,474| $492,192|| $177,654) $300,831]. $538,485 

must comp 34 88 [498 lud 261:008 3 190,876 21,755,481 ||20,547:899 3,808. 141 24,356,040 

53 Fi . 

2 1 3 || 209,581 750| 211,337|| 200.2 900 "186 

5 5 10 || 104191] 38:320] 142.5110 123.1280 4491 167,19 


Shareholders (equivalent of deposits): Credit Unions $33,419,129.99, Savings and Loan Associations 


$810,207,778.11, Savings and Loan Bank of State 
279,031.55. 


of N. Y., Deposits $7,780,234,86, Resources $15,- 


The total deposits and total assets of all institutions under supervision of the Department, as of 
December 31, 1954, mone to $39,108,666,320.59 and $48,587,085,607.15 respectively. ? 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE, NEW YORK STATE 


Savings Bank Life Insurance is legal reserve life 
insurance and e in New York state under 
Supervision of the State Banking and Insurance 
Departments. Mutual savings banks may issue 
policies for insurance not exceeding $5,000 for each 
person, when requested by voluntary buyers. There 
are no solicitors. All forms of life insurance are 
available, including group insurance, 

All issuing banks contribute 1% of premium in- 
come to the Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund, to 
Serve as a central guaranty fund, supplementing 


reserves and surplus funds required by law. An 
actuary and a medical director are provided by the 
fund, which is directed by 7 trustees appointed by 
the Supt. of Banks, with approval of the Governor. 

In New York on Jan. 1, 1955, there were 107,507 

licies in force for $260,106,794.49, including group 
nsurance of $31,9 ,850. There were 42 issuing 
banks and 24 agency banks. An agency bank ас- 
cepts applications for insurance and refers them 
to issuing banks, and acts as a collection agency 
for the receipt of premiums. 


James Rumsey, American Steamboat Pioneer, Honored in London 


A memoríal tablet to James Rumsey (1743-1792) 
was erected in St. Margaret's, Westminster, Lon- 
don, England, in May, 1955. Rumsey, whose 
career had many reverses, was buried in St. 
Margaret's churchyard on Christmas Eve, 1792. 

Like John Fitch, Rumsey applied his theory 
of operating boats by steam under difficulties. 
He had the support of General George Washing- 
ton, to whom he explained in 1784 his devices 
lor operating boats on the Potomac against the 
current by machinery. On Dec. 3 and 11, 1787 
Rumsey demonstrated an experimental steamboat 
at Shepherdstown, now in West Virginia. He used 
a steam engine to operate a force pump that 
pushed water through the stern, a form of jet 
Propulsion. 

Rumsey published his theory in A Plan Where- 


in the Power of Steam is Fully Shown, in 1788, 
The Rumseian Society was organized in Phila- 
delphia to support him, and Benj. Franklin and 
Benj. Rush gave him letters to British scientists, 
He also had encouragement from Thomas Jeffer- 
son, then in Paris. He hoped to become associated 
with Boulton & Watts of London in developing 
a steamboat, but failed to get sufficient financial 
backing. He obtained patents for his device in 


Rumsey completed a stéamboat, the Columbian 


- London. 
Maid, at Dover, England, December, 1792. He 


was stricken by apoplexy while lecturing on the 
principles of steam navigation to a learned 9 1 
jn London. In April, 1792, four months after 


his death, his boat was operated by jet propul- 
sibi upstream at 4 knots on the Thames. vis 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Project; N. Y. City Housing 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project of U. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Project is being un- 
dertaken by -the United States and Canada to 
provide a channel for ocean-going ships to pro- 
ceed as far inland as Duluth, 
Chicago via the St. Lawrence 


The project will provide new canals with 7 
Quebec and Ogdens- 

Е > river channels. The U. S. 
will dredge the channel at Thousand Islands and 
the Welland Canal. Canada 
at Iroquois, 
2 near Massena, N. Y 
to locks already in posi- 
Marie Canals. 
level of 


The Seaway will permit iron ore vessels from 
the ore port of Seven Islands, Quebec, to travel 
to the American mills at the foot of Lake Michi- 
gan by inland waters. Manufactured goods from 
Midwest plants will be placed on shipboard at 
inland ports for ocean transport. 


0 near Ogdensburg, N. Y. is & 
buttressed concrete gravity structure with gate- 
controlled sluiceway openings. Barnhart Island 


‚ Each generator g of 57,000 
and total maximum capacity of the 16 will 


A ji is planned for fam- 
to rent, mostly in apartment buildings of 3 

financed buildings gen- 

300 dwelling units. 


auspices of 
for fam- 
assistance 
city governments, As of 
49 projects containing 57,800 units 


were partially occupied; 7 projects with 9,300 
units were under construction, 
with 17,200 units were pending. 
Authority has a no-cash 
which rents cover all costs. 
projects. containing 21,100 units 
and $16.59, including utilities. 
2,100 units to rent at $21.44 per room 
construction, and 4 projects with 5,400 units were 
pending. zs 

Urban Redevolpment Projects—The city ac- 
quires substandard areas and sells them off, 
chiefiy to private developers, at a reduced price. 


New York City’s Estimated 


Р; Units 
To replace the balance of obsolete or sub- 


standard dwellings remaining after an- 


elimination of substandard 
units by public and private operations 200,000 


For additional household formation 175,000 


To undouble families and single persons 
now involuntarily doubled up 


To provide à vacancy rate of 


85,000 


Housing in New York 
SBocurce: Citizens’ Housing & Planning Council of New York, Inc. 


S. and Canada 


be 940,000 kw. 7 к 

Project figures published Sept. 1, 1955, by Power Е 
Authority of the State of New York showed 3,918 x 
employed during August, of whom 2,216 were US, 


1,762 Canadian. ‘There were 49 major supply and А 
construction contracts in progress. EE 
CHANNEL AND LOCK DATA 3 g 
Project channel Length, 3 
depth .. N tt. Ё 
Minimum ci e x 
width in river. 450 ft. gates . 860 ft. 
Bottom width Usable length .168 ft. T 
of canals ....- 442 ft Maximum lift . 49 ft. k 
Lock dimensions Height of lower t 
Width ........ 80 ft. miter gates 85 ft, t 
FUTURE TRAFFIC ESTIMATES if 
Annual pe 19590 00 oa 3,100,000 ү 
nage ау. 10,000,000 4 
a e rr 
nage, ‚.36,500,00 -ferrous 
Grain .....12,100,000 ores 800,000 
Iron ore ...10,500,000 General 
Petroleum . 2,300,000 cargo 6,400,000 
Estimated tonnage, 1965-70 52,000,000 


to the works will be made 
roads and railroads. The 
in a folder, 


Access of the public 
avallable in 1956 by new 
route to three ''overlooks" is given in 
obtainable from Massena Chamber 
Massena, N. Y., Power Authority, 
New York, N. Y. and Seaway 
Corp., Washington, D. C. 

The officials in charge are: 

St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. 
Lewis G. Castle, Admin. M. W. Oettershagen. 
Deputy Admin. Advisory Board: John C. Beukema, 
Harry C. Brockel, Kenneth M. Lioyd, Hugh 
Moore, Edward J. Noble. 

Power Authority of the State of New ХОК 
Robert Moses, ch., William Wilson, vice chi 
John E. Burton, Edward H. Case, Charles Poletti. 
William S. Chapin, general manager and secre- 
tary; J. Burch McMorran, chief engineer; Thomas 
F. Moore, Jr., general counsel; Henry Talia- 
ferro, director of power utilization. 


City 


1 
| 
{ 
| 


govern- 


city at, 1055 
00 


py Federal and 
August, 


As of 


The loss is shared 
ments on а 35 and 13 basis. 
the 12 developments approved comprise 16; 
housing units at estimated rentals ranging or 
$17 to $55 per room per month. Two of the 
projects with 2,950 units were ‘under construction 
and the other 10 sites were being cleared. 
Coopera: 1953, publicly #84 
sisted cooperatives (receiving partial tax exon 
tion or Federal Housing Administration mortgag 
Section 213 of the National Hout 
29 projects with 26,700 units al 
t 


room per month and average 
$30 to $675 per room. 
completed projects and 
construction. 7 

FHA 608 and 207 Projects—As of June, 1953, the 
FHA had insured mortgages on 45 projects боо 
PES 500 units with rentals from $23 0 $ 
per room per month, including gas and electricity 

Bank and Insurance Co. Projects—As of АШ 
1955, 10 projects containing 31,800 u 
average rentals ranging from 
per month were in operation. 
built on a straight investment basis and 
received government aid in the form of 
tax exemption. 


Housing Needs, 1955-1965 


those planned 


Units 


some freedom in moving 53,000 


To replace losses of standard housing due 000 
to fire, disaster and public improvemen 10, | 
523,000 


Total additional construction required 


public 
Deficit of standard housing units in 1965.. 
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Its History, 


New York, N. ¥., is the post office designation 
of the largest metropolis in the 
Officially it is City of New 
is called New York City. 
Manhattan island, i t 
Westchester County, In 1898 it was organized into 
boroughs, which include Brooklyn and other locali- 
ties on Long Island, and Staten Island. 

Manhattan Island, the present ‘Borough of Man- 
hattan, is the seat of the central government of 


erected a church in 1633 and in 1635 
the S. Customs 
In 1642 they built & public 
meeting house on the site of 73 Pearl St. In 1653 

wall to protect their settlement, 
from which Wall St. takes its name: Feb. 2, 
1653, when the place had 800 pop. it was incor- 


Stuyvesant, 
Duke of York, brother of Charles 11 of England. 
Without notice 


Thomas Willett of Plymouth was made the first 
English mayor, June, 1 
Dutch recaptured the city and named it New 
Orange, after the Prince of Orange. 
eign parts resulted in the 
the English, and in November, 1 
gave up New Netherland, taking in 
rinam, in South ‘America. The province and the 
city were renamed New York. 


NEW YORK UNDER THE BRITISH 


The British made easy terms for the Dutch and 
many prominent Dutch merchants 
ers became loyal subjects. 
into 6 wards Dec. 8, 1683, with an alderman for 
each. The first charter was granted Apr. 21, 
The first printing press arrived Apr. 12, 1693 and 
issued Oct. 16, 1725. 

In 1700 the city built a city hall at the northeast 
corner of Broad and W Sts. A library Was 
founded 1754. A stage service to ів, wal 
opened 1756. Streets were first lighted at public 
expense, 1762. Trinity Church, first of the Angli- 
can communion, was first erected 1698. 


DURING THE REVOLUTION 


New York was а focal point for both Continen- 
tals and British during the American Revolution. 
Washington had his headquarters for а time in the 
Kennedy house, which stood at present No. 1 
52 0555 and later became, British headquarters. 
The Declaration of Independence was read he 
American troops July 9, 1776, in the presence of 
Washington near the present City Hall. The 
Americans lost the Battle of Long Island Aug. 27, 
1776, and the British occupied New York Sept, 14, 
Ar Over 500 houses were destroyed by fire Sept. 
a 1116. The Americans entrenched on Harlem 
0 nos WU fought several 

5 „ е; О: 

Бап, to al st Fort Washington, 

ashington reentered New York оп 
Day, Nov. 25, 1784. 
took the oath of office as 
balcony of Federal Hall, 
where a bronze statue by J. G. A. Ward now 
DA New York was the national capital until 
11905 when it had a population of 33,131. Until 

7 it was the capital of the state. 


NEW YORK IN THE U. S. A. 


18 Fulton's first practical steamboat, the 
9 went up the Hudson from New York to 
fir: any Aug. 11, 1807, arriving in 32 hours. The 
i st horse railroad in the world started 1832 in 
PRIMUS Ave. In 1835 a large part of New York east 
à roadway was burned. In 1844 the uniforme! 
po ce force was organized and on May 2, 18 
rcd fire department took the place of volunteers. 
110 5 act of the state legislature, Kingsbridge, 
rth of Manhattan, and West Farms is: 
aum east, 12,317 acres, were joined 
ай. ч 1874. In 1894 adjacent towns voted on an- 
Nation. Eastchester and Pelham Manor voted 


favorably; 
unfavorably, 
lature overrode Westchester and 
city with Eastchester and Pelhi 
over 39 sq. mi., 
GREATER NEW YORK 

1898 Greater New York was formed 
by organizing the adjacent, counties into boroughs. 
New York on Manhattan became the Borough of 
Manhattan; Brooklyn gave up its independent Or- 
ganization and with Kings County became the 
Borough of Brooklyn; the city areas north, and 
east of Manhattan became the Borough of the 
Bronx; Queens County became Queens Borough 
and Richmond County (Staten Island) became 
Richmond Borough. Each rough has a president, 
with the mayor of New York as chief executive. 

The term Greater New York never Tu popu- 
lar and is not used by the Bureau o! the Census. 

New York's public business 18 transacted 
in a group of buildings extending from the minia- 
Hall Park—between 
Broadway Chambers and Vesey 
Streets—and the large Criminal Courts Build- 
ing and Tombs Prison at 100 Centre Street. Half 
of the buildings flank Foley Square and create а 
Civic Center of varying architectural designs. 

The City Hall was erected from 1803 to 1812 from. 


On Jan. 1, 


It is 
Renaissance, 
surmounted by a figure of Justice. Although one of 
the smallest buildings in this area—216 by 105 
feet—its position in the park gives it a fine setting. 
It was built of Stockbridge marble save for the 
rear wall, which for economy was made of red 
sandstone. The exterior facing of the City Hall 
was completely replaced jn 1955 because of the 
destructive weathering of the original marble. 
The City Hall contains the mayor's office, cham- 
pers of the City Council and the Board of Estimate, 
. The chair used 
by Washington when inaugurated president, his 
used in 
are here. Large paintings 
John 


Building, 
istration. 
Pole, on 
tionary patriots raised five poles that were cut 
down by the 
Horace Greeley, 
first reading of 
are found here. 
hanging of Jacob Leisler in 
British political feud. 

The Hall of Records, an ornate building of 1911, 
with huge allegorical figures and por- 
stands ab Chambers and Centre Sts. 
real estate records, the New York 
County the Surrogate's Court and the 
Commissioner of Jurors. East of Centre St. the 
Municipal Building of 1913 stands astride Cham- 
„ from Centre to Park Row. It is 40 
stories. high with a tower surmounted with а 
of Civic Fame by Adolph A. 
< It contains the marriage license bureau 
chapel, the city’s broadcasting sta- 


North on Centre St. lies Foley Square, Like the 
it was once a pond and a 
the east 


ed by Cass 


Cou! 
Building, of 1932, an eight-story hexagonal neo- 
classic structure with Corinthian pillars and a 
100 feet wide. Across ‘Worth St. 
Office Building, completed 1930, 
and more functional classical 
State Tax 


ing the Health, 
. "fhese official buildings face the lan 
of Foley Square, which to 
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‘ollect pond, where John Fitch 1s supposed to 
Bare tried out a model of a steamboat in 1796. 
On the higher ground to the northwest the slaves 
who rebelled in 1712 were executed. Behind the 
Bupreme Court Building is the site of Five Points, 
notorious slum area in the early 19th century. 


e Criminal Courts Building and Tombs Prison, 
— 55 1941. stand directly north of the State 
Building on Centre St., bounded also by Leonard, 
Baxter and White Sts. They replace the old 
Criminal Courts Building and Tombs that faced 
Lafayette St., demolished in 1948. The freed area 
will have the projected Magistrates Courts. The 
Criminal Courts Building rises 17 stories and is 
faced with polished green granite and hard gray 
limestone. It contans 25 two-story court rooms, 
and the prison, which occupies 12 stories of the 


north wing, has 835 cells and is connected МІЙ 
the court rooms by two bridges. i 

Here are the offices of the District Attorney, 
and the following courts: General Sessions, Special 


Sessions, Magistrates and Traffic, also Grand Jury © 


chambers, the Correction Dept., State Parole 
Board, Children’s Society, Legal Aid Society, pros 
pation bureaus, psychiatric clinics, hospital and 


Kitchen facilities and libraries. On the eleventh — 


floor there is a chapel with a revolving platform 
in three parts, adjustable to the needs of Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish services. On the east the: 
pbuilding overlooks Columbus Park, which occupies 
the site of Mulberry Bend, a slum abolished through 
the efforts of Jacob A. Riis 60 years ago when 
Theodore Roosevelt was Commissioner of Police 
with headquarters nearby. 


BROOKLYN, A GREAT CITY WITHIN A CITY 


Civie Center Becomes Hub of Official and Educational Activities 


For many years Brooklyn was an independently 
organized city on Long Island, across the East 
River from its friendly rival, New York, which 
grew up on Manhattan: island. The need for ad- 
ministrative unity in the vast expanding popu- 
lation of these areas prompted the organization, 
on Jan. 1, 1898, of Greater New York, in which 

( Brooklyn and Kings County became the Borough 
of Brooklyn, and New York became the Borough 
| of Manhattan. 

Brooklyn gave up the office of mayor and 
accepted a borough president, but its administra- 
tive ofüces remained in and around the former 
City Hall, now Borough Hall, at Court, Fulton 
and Joralemon Sts., erected 1836-49 after a 
Graeco-Roman design, with marble pillars and 
portico, Brooklyn also retained its postal identity 
and, to the satisfaction of civic pride, passed Man- 
hattan in population in the 1920-30 decade. In the 
most recent estimate of population, 2,832,000, it 
has a lead of about 1,000,000 over Manhattan, 
RES fewer residents today than it had 
in E ees 


" THE CHANGING CITY 


In recent years large physical changes have 
taken place in Brooklyn, the most conspicuous 
- being in the Civic Center area. Leveling of many 

- acres of old buildings, opening of new streets and 
highways and development of open spaces and 
‘parks conform to far-reaching plans of New York's 
Dept. of Parks. The Brooklyn Bridge Plaza is 
today a wide, formal approach to the first 
-bridge to span the East River to Manhattan, 
Near it is S. Parkes Cadman Plaza Park, with 
the War Memorial Community House, erected by 
popular subscription at a cost of $500,000. 

. Adjoining it Walt Whitman Park was being 
constructed in 1955. This honors the great Brook- 
lyn poet, Walt Whitman, who was born at West 
Hills, L. L, May 31, 1819, grew up in Brooklyn 
as schoolboy, printer and journalist; edited the 

Brooklyn Eagle, 1846-48, the free-soil organ The 

Freeman, 1849, and the Brooklyn Times, 1851-1859. 
In 1855 he published Leaves of Grass, & major 
work of American literature. 

In stages of building in 1953 were the Su- 
preme Court Building, to cost $17,300,000; the 
Court of Domestic Relations, the Welfare Center 
and the City Prison for Male Adults. Completed 
was the building of the American Red Cross. 
Adjoining or near the Center are the Transit 
Authority building, and Pratt Institute, which has 


E - THE CITY SEAL 


Indian of Manhattan, his right arm bent. 
right hand resting on top of the shield his left 
band holding the upper end of a bow, the lower 
which rests on the ground, Shield and sup- 
Pate, Tee fc ше horizont а аше) branch ghe 
Н al laurel с 

date 1664, being the year of the capture of New 
he AUS and the first use of the 

the City of New York. - 
Crest: Upon a hemisphere, an Americen eagle 

with wings displayed. 

Legend: Upon a ribbon encircling the lower half 


embarked on a building program. A large area 
near the Center will be constructed to house the 
expanding facilities of Brooklyn Polytechnic In 
stitute. Long Island University has ided 1% 
acres to its holdings in this area for expansion. 

Brooklyn is also the site of extraordinary ges 
building in other areas. The removal of the Ele- 
vated railroad has provided better traffic facilities 
and business opportunities, and the slum clear- 
ance and large-scale housing projects, with public 
and private financing, are bringing comfortable 
living quarters to many parts of the borough. 

A structure that has contributed to the ad- 
vantages of Brooklyn Heights is а promenade, of 
cantilever construction, that overlooks the пагро) 
and is the third deck of the Brooklyn-Queens 
connecting highway. The waterfront also 18 sub* 
ject to considerable reconstruction, the Port 0 
New York Authority having allocated $85,000, 000 
to rebuild two miles to greater usefulness. 


BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 


Brooklyn Navy Yard is the famous Federal base 
known ior its extensive services to the Navy 
during the two World Wars. Among its recen 
accomplishments are the U. S. carrier Saratoga, 
a $200,000,000 investment in defense, and the 
Independence, begun in 1955. 

When New York was New Amsterdam, Dutch 
farmers bought 930 acres near Gowanus Kill 2 
1636, and a Walloon immigrant bought 300 se 
near the present Wallabout Bay in 1637. The [os 
in the East River at the present U. 5. Navy Zaf 
was called waal boght—harbor bend. In 1645 & 
farm was located at Roode Hoek cil 
named for its red soil. In 1646 a village was Or 
ganized and called Breuckelen, after а town in 
province of Utrecht, Holland. In this period 809 
tlements grew up at Flatlands (New Amersfoort), 
Flatbush, (Midwout), Brooklyn, Bushwick, МЕ 
New Utrecht. Gravesend was settled by English. 

In 1660 Breuckelen had 31 families and 
inhabitants. After the British came in 166 ше 
name was spelled Broekland, Brocklin, Brookl 10 
and Brooklyn. It was incorporated as & village T 
1816, as a city in 1834. In 1835 it had 24,529 prop 
and King's County had 32,057. Williamsburg W 
joined to Brooklyn in 1855. Ferries ran from 
Island to Manhattan from 1642 (0 1883. E 
Brooklyn Bridge was opened May 24, 1883; ET sha 
built by John A. Roebling and his son. Col. Wa 
ington A. Roebling, and cost $15,000,000. 


У Seal and Official Flags of New York City 


vi 
of the design the words "Sigillum Civitatis No 
Eboraci? The whole encircled by a laurel 5 80 

The City Clerk is the custodian of the City 
THE OFFICIAL CITY FLAG ў 10 
A flag combining the colors, Orange, white amd 
blue, arranged in the perpendicular bars of egua 
dimensions (the blue being nearest to 15 
staff) with the standard design of the sea of ing 
city in blue upon the middie, ot white bar, am, ich 
the legend ‘‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi Eboraci, M the 
colors shall be the same as those of the flag О! 
"United Netherlands in use in the year 1626. 


THE MAYOR'S FLAG ity, 

The same in design as the official flag of the Cm 
except that upon the middle or white bar, 
above the design of the seal in а semi-circle, 
shall be five blue five-pointed stars, 


“five Enc of the ze. "The dimensions of S 


flag shal 33 inches by 44 inches. 


| 
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Population of New York City by Boroughs s 
Estimates by Department of Health, City of New York 
Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond Totals 

e [Кш А, 
1790 (0. 5. Census) 1,701 6,159 3,835 49,491 i 
%% 1,755 6,642 4,564 79; 
дао аи 2/267 7,444 5,347. 119; 
. 2,782 8,246 6,135 152,056 
1930.4, nae 3,023 9,049 7.082 242.278 
180 —* 5,348 14,480 10,905 391,114 
N 8,032 18,593 15,061 696,11 
Ево 4 23,593 32,903 5,492 1,174,779 
1870 37,393 ; 33,020. | 1,478,103 
1880 7" 51,980 56,559 38,991 1,911,698 
1890 “ 88,908 87,050 51,693 1507,414 | 
3000 5 508 C0 200,507 152,999 67,021 | 3,437.2 
1910 ~ 430,980 284,041 85,969 766,885 1 
1920 ‘ 132,016 (69,0: 116,531 5,620,048 
1930 О 1,265,258 1,079,129 340 ,930,446 
1940 “ 1,994,711 1297,03 174441 | 7,454,995 
1950 “ е 1,451,277 1.550.849 191,555 | 7,8919 
1951 (estimate). 1,484,000 1,642,000 193,000 8,042,001 
1952 (estimate) 1,498,000 1,658,000 197,0 8,086,000 
1953 (estimate) 504,000 1,674,000 199, 8,078,000 
1954 (estimate)... .| 1,502,000 1,682,000 200,000 8,041,000 A 
1955 (estimate)... | 1,486,000 1,693,000 202,000 | 8,010,001 


Area of New York City 
Source: City Planning Commission, City of New York 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has an miles, breadth 10,9 miles; Queens, length 10.8 
extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and miles, breadth 13.8 miles; ‘Richmond, length 13.9 
extreme length. di or 1612 miles, measuring from mies breadth 7.3 miles. Vork in square 
the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and The агеа ET CIS ONE od iD. iy the 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. U les, including inland waters, ав cum) а: Took: 
Э U. S. Bureau of the Census is: Bronx, 54.4; Brook- 2 
From the western border of the Borough of Rich- Manh 6; Rich- 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. 
Manhattan Borough is 13.4 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is 2.3 miles; Bronx, length 8.3 
miles, breadth 8.0 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.6 Queens, 113.10; 8 315.5. 


Я Altitudes in New York City * 
Points of High Elevation in the City of New York given in the datum planes of the various boroughs.. 
Manhattan 233d St. 210.73: Jerome and Mosholu Aves. Van 


1. Fort Washington Ave. at W. 184th St. 251 Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten 
2. Fort Washington Aye. at W. 190th St. 231 Duyvil Parkway, 118.49: Grand Boulevard and 
3. Audubon Avenue at W. 193га St. . 230 Concourse. and E. 199th, Ste, 148.64; Hall of Fame 
4. Fort Washington Ave. at 184th St. Terrace, at University Ave., 170.32; Poe Park, E. 

(natural surface off the Avenue)... 260 Bridge, 140,22; east approach io Washington 
5. Inwood Hill Park natural surface Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.63. 


45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; 3. poten Pat „5 


Cemederp, 148.7 Aadubon Ave» at W, 174th St, Other Brooklyn altitudes а 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St. 188.33; Museum on Eastern Parkway, 
High ‘Bridge water tower, at the street level, 163.44; 9th Ave. (Pros 

203.25. о! 155.34; Pros) 


The highest track elevati ititude above Mean and 5th St. 16216; Union St., lat 
High water at бака OBI UE КАТЕЛ, 161.3 Ave., 146.29; 59th 5 Sth Ave, 116.96. 
inet the Washington ешр Dine at pats Queens 
уе: ve. 
nue and 175th Street ( * 1. Southerly Service Roadway of Grand 


eee Me Central Parkway аб Station 374/00 
owest track elevation (depth below Mean en 
High Water at base of Tall) is Su le under the near Glen Oaks Club House 1650 feet 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street east of Little Neck Parkway and 2000 
River Tunnels of the B.M. T. Broadway—7th Ave.— feet west of Nassau County Line.. 259 
60th St.—Queens Line. Richmond 
The Bronx 1. Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road 
1. ‘and Little Clove Road +... urn i kopi 264 
2. Highest point in the City (natural sur- 
2. Mere). S.W. of the intersection of Todt 
3 Hill Road and Ocean Terrace, 300° s.w. 
Hil Road . 12 of Todt Hill Rd, and 540’ в.е. of Ocean 
4. Private property within the 100) of Terrace sess tens teen eta o HI RAT 409.8 
Grosvenor Avenue north of West. 250 Todt Hill, Staten Island 409.8 ft. is the highest 
Street) ОТ DE 284.5 point on the New York-New Jersey seaboard. It 


rises from the Richmond Road at Dongan Hills 
on the rapid transit railway, and overlooks New 
nd the Moravian Cemetery, where the 


Dorp а 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. Vanderbilts lie buried. 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


HM The Police Commissioner. Juvenile delinquency not included 2 

Year Poli i Y Бы Police| Police 
eee e a Police er 'olice Y 

(Cal.) Homi- ther Tot. all Force Dept. (Cal.) |Homi-| Other Tot. ali] Force Dept. 
cide s |Crime Expend. = cide | Fel.'s | Crime Expend. 


No. | Мо. Dollars 
wee) aan ЫП 
15,814 1,183,630 18,451 112,983,827 
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New York City Bonded Debt 
Source: Office of the Сотріто! 
ос Net fund 
» 
gs d р 


2 156, 

„7171 350, 

156,918, 91 517 
39,894,614 6,09! 
"240,545,785 908,555,682 
3,352,877 ,06% 946,422,044 
3.412,752,649 957,932,245 
3,488,594,445 940,933,730 


f the City commences on July 1 and terminates on 


«rhe fiscal year o 
CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY 5: ut 


Debt Debt 
limit limit : 
after |Reserves| Unen- Consti- after Reserves | Unen= 
tutional | deduct- for cum- As of | tutional | deduct- for cum- 
del ing all | projects | „Бегей July 1| debt- ing all | projects bered 
üt- author- debt incurring| out- author- debt 
standing| ized margin power |standing| ized margin 
— — — 
1,000 $1,000 $1. )00 $1,000 
1,602,142 378500 198. 180,207 |11950... 11,738,797 9,52 1515 
305,489 | 248,059 116,830 ||1951...|1,796,162 (0 18,205 
d 162:075 | 104,806 ||1952...|1,889,969 |(b 45,9 
275, 192,269 | 83.563 ||1953... 1,936,350 70 91 
2 105 


244 4890 197,840*| 46,628 


CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
у (Exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) 
Expenditure O O 
———— 


Fiscal pet 
> 30 


Revenues Interest Redemption | Expenditures 
ч & amortiza- | other than Total е8 


on 
city debt tion of debt debt service | expen 
pou | 
dollars 


July 
June 


® 
N = “ 
xc — 


dollars dollars dollars а 
numm | gam | nunc | ON 

„016, „413, 744,641, pero y 
103,929,155 98.104.485 884.8 9, 1,026,859,99 

104,700,087 80,162,038 $: 2 ‚104,751 

106,634,968 87,341,81 26, d 

4| 110620408 114,997,688 1011799252 124003 
1952-195 451,684,479 | 114,504,131 1120897 |1210125,871 1,476,819. 19% 
530,515,837 | 117,662,275 167,377,110 _ | 1, Я 1.51721 


1953-1954 . 


ES Education Statistics, New York City 
ыт x Regular Day School Activities Only school 
chool Year verage Average | Number of School E: т Day Sch 
Ending in Daily _Daily School ^| Organi- Instruction Way ‘Teaching 
June Register |Attendance| Buildings zations | School Salaries Positions 
: адад 
. N Dollars Noe. 
712 699 114,519,399.42 29,450 
710 696 114,931,041.23 28,580 
109 695 126,337,936.47 29, 


Ei н 
196,295,425.31 
199,191,708.50 


; Street Numbers in New York City А 

4 А oe санар, che A RA uns Toomas Eres of Manhattan. cancel the lat 
ivide the remainder thi ki er. 

dae Where is 596 Seventh Avenue? iby 2 and add the giyen 12 ind Street. 


Up to 400....add 16| 7th Ave.... 
n 18 Above 18 


Audubon Ауе... - 
th im Columbus Ave. add 
12 ог 13| Convent Ave.. . add 127 


Broadway: Up to 754, below East 8 "Drive: Below 507, drop 1 
hove 754, apply above rule, but side Dr divide by two. 
key numbers: ^ drop last figure, add 78. 0. 
From. 754 to 858 deduct, 29. Central Park West: Drop last БЕШ 2 
Е m 8, meis А Nu 25. ` "Avenue: From 775 to 1286, drop Лав a 
bove uci luet 18 from 186 100 Sumbers to the block. 


Note: From Washington Square North most crosstown streets have 
Numbering of these streets start east and west from Fifth Avenue. ^ 3 
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New York City Transit System 


New York, N. V., is served by the largest munici- 
pally owned and operated transit system in the 
"United States, comprising the following routes and 


miles: 
Rapid Transit (Subway and Elevated).. 228.07 
Trolley ....... б . 19,15 
Trolley coach 28.86 
Bus 519.91 
Total mileaggnge 795.99 


TRANSIT AUTHORITY TAKES CHARGE 


Barly in 1953 the City of New York faced mount- 
ing deficits in transit operation, in excess of 
available revenue. Proposals to raise more money 
by taxation were revised by the State Legislature, 
which on Mar. 26 created the five-member New 
York Transit Authority to assume operation. By 
relinquishing the transit system the City was 
enabled to increase realty taxes by $50,000,000 or 
impose a .5% payroll tax. 

The New York Board of Estimate voted to lease 
the system to the Authority for five years, begin- 
ning June 15. The Authority, Maj. Gen. Hugh J. 
Casey ch., Sidney H. Bingham, exec. dir. and gen. 
mgr., was to make operation self-sustaining, exclu- 

sive of capital costs. 

The Transit Authority on July 15, 1953, an- 
nounced new rates of fare were made necessary 
despite economies, especially “taking into account 
items of deferred maintenance, the reserve for 
which, set up by the Board of Transportation, was 
retained by the City of New York under its agree- 
ment, making it necessary for the Authority to 
pay the cost of such items out of current operating 
revenues," The Authority explained no changes 
in fare could be made between July 30, 1953, and 
Jan. 1 1954. It then announced new rates, 
effective July 25, 1953, as follows: 

1. On rapid transit lines 15 cents, by purchase 

| of a token for deposit in turnstile. 
а 2. On surface lines 15 cents, except that the 
present additional charge of 5 cents for transporta- 


in 1955 


tion across the Whitestone Bridge will be con- 
tinued. 

3. There will be no present change in policy 
as io transfer privileges in any part of the system. 

4. For pupils in elementary or high school 
grades of public or non-public elementary Ог 
secondary day schools, requiring transportation 
when traveling to or from school, the charges for 
such transportation on school days, subject to 
regulations adopted by the Authority, will be as 


follows: 

(a) For those in the elementary grades, a flat 
charge of $1.00 per month, i 
on surface lines or rapid transit lines, 

(b) For those in high school grades: 5 cents for 
each one-way trip on a surface line: on rapid 
transit, prior to Feb. l, 1954, students paid full 
fare en route to school and rode free en route 
from school upon presentation of eligibility cards; 
since Feb. 1, 1954, the above conditions are in 
effect for the first two-thirds of each school 
term while for the last third the High School 
student may ride free both ways upon presenta- 
tion of his card, thus effecting an average 5-cent 
fare for the school term. 

5. Children under 6 years of age, when accom- 
panied by an adult, will be permitted to ride, free 
of charge, on both surface lines and rapid transit 
lines, in accordance with regulations to be pro- 
mulgated by the Authority. 

The new 15-cent fare necessitated a change in 
turnstile coin boxes and issuing of tokens. 


TRANSIT INVESTMENT AND DEBT 
During the year ended June 30, 1955 the City 
approximately $56,000,000 
on its transit 
properties. The total of the City’s investment at. 


City for construction and equipment 
lines and $317,000,000 for 
Manhattan properties acquired under the Unifi- 
cation Plan consummated in June 1940. Y 


CITY'S TRANSIT DEBT 


Construction Cost of "Total i 
and equipment unification 
Total outstanding debt 5089.975888.) | SSILSILORLSS 4400 65 
Sinking fund reserve. 979.526.9588 |- 10.927,44 1.01 353/454 ,200.20 
Unamortized tran : 276.226,952-40 |. 23488421087 979/809, 144.36 


The above does not include City’s 3-year Serial 
temporary financing of deficits 
It would have been impossible for the 
have purchased the privatel 
had not been authorized by 


CITY'S EXEMPT 


y-owned systems under 
constitutional amendments: 


Bonds authorized by the 1952 Legislature for the 


ti the transit system. 
ae operation of ave carried ОЧ its transit development plans ог to 


unification if the following exemptions of debt 


TRANSIT DEBT 


— 
Total Outstanding 
originally R debt 
exempte! exempted 
Securities issued und r Contracts Nos. 1 and 2, exempted as self- 2 i 
. sustaining under ihe Corte constitution . - E $51012725 00 23999 40044 
Exempted for Independent Subway System | 0900000000 | 5416688 
Exempted for transit unificatlon.. . .. . - - - 3115,000,000.00 P h 18500 50 
Exempted for Second Avenue and other projects. (00,000,000.00 9 
. 51,106,013, 724.86 $554,854,476.85_ 


FIXED CHARGES ON TRANSIT DEBT 
The City's tax budget for the fiseal year ended 
June 30, 1955, included $43,233,065.29 for interest 
and $27,586,758.27 for amortization and redemp~ 
tion, a total of $70,819,823.56 for service on the 


New York City Tr: 


Rapid 


radelt Suae 


2.00 73 
:[2:031,142,410632,310,951|2,6 
 |1,764,469,530/637,869, 
:11;680;843,7421653,563.527. 2,33 


i (a) Operated 
from June 15, ids 


RAPID TRANSIT AND SURFACE—REVENUE 
System (а) —Хеаг ended June 30 


07,269 


the Board of ‘Transportation’ of the City of New 
by tne New York City Transit ‘Authority. + y 
ч Ў 8 i 


The tax budget for the fiscal year 


it debt. 
ended 1956 includes $44,578,986.54 for 


ended June 30, 


interest and '$27,906,263.65 | for amortization and 
for transit 


redemption, а total of $712,485,250.19 
debt service. 


Te 
PASSENGERS 


Rapid 


35,728,973 590,007,654 
78.642.097 571,209, 126 
296, 171/546,807,919. 
555 448,517,493 
158.149,59 419,461,103 


. ааа. 
Vork to June 14. 1953, and 
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Port of New York Authority; Airports, Tunnels, Bridges 
Source: Headquarters, 111 Eighth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


The Port of New York Authority is a self- 

of the states 
d New York, created in 1921 to 
terminal and transportation facilities, 
and to improve and protect the commerce of the 


They serve 
commissioners are: 

New Vork Howard S. 
chairman; Bayard F. Pope, 
8. Sloan Colt, Charles S. 


Lowe, chairman; Horace 
K. Corbin, Jess Harrison Davis, 
David Van Alstyne, Jr., Dow H. Drukker, Jr. 
Charged with the protection of port commerce 
the Port Authority appears before such regula- 
tory bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
tion, the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Federal 
Maritime Board in the interest of the unified port 
area. It maintains trade promotion offices in New 
York, Washington, Chicago and Cleveland and a 
Latin American office at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


GROWTH OF AIRPORTS 
‘The Port Authority 0} rates four major airports: 
La Guardia, New Yori = International, Newark 


Airport and Teterboro Airport, Bergen County, 
N. J. Totals for 2 years: 


Cullman, honorary 
vice chairman; Eu- 
Hamil- 


1954 
Passengers: ...- 8,279,110 9,320,838 
Cargo, Ibs. 243,638,900 245,559,000 
Mail, lbs, 64,965,600 80,774,600 


Xa Guardia 
Borough of Queens 


d and up 
Ud Airport, 5 

24 е , 5,070 acres 

at Idlewil qu sepu 0 ome ста at UE 

? t , was opened by the Port 

Authority July 1, 1948. and dedicated by Presi- 

ent Truman July 31, 1948. During 1954 it 


hand) 
in 


a р)» 
the 1 g 4 9:500. 
000 "Terminal 
for passenger 


„ featuring 
loading and а glass-walled observa- 
foot-long main concourse, 
"Total investment in the 
, ately 


е: : 
Guardia, Interna- 
More by heli: 
-New York Air- 


Te 
for use of private, executive and corporate 
and to handle specialized types of air cargo 
for industrial activities related to aeronautics. 
The first roof-top landing platform for heli 
copters was built in 1951 atop. the Authority 
building, 111 Eighth Avenue, Manhattan. 


intended. 
and 


There 


are also landing areas at Pler 41 East River and Ss 
the Battery, for the Port Authority, New York - 
City Police and Coast Guard helicopters. 


TUNNELS 


Holland Tunnel, opened Nov. 13, 1927, was the 


first long underwater tunnel for motor traffic. 
Located under the Hudson River, the tunnel 
connects. Canal St., Manhattan, with 12th and 
14th Sts., Jersey City. It was named in honor of 
its first chief engineer, Clifford M. Holland. 
The tunnel has two tubes, each with two 
traffic lanes. The north tube, carrying westbound 


traffic, is 8,557 feet long. The south tube, for 
eastbound traffic, is 8,371 feet long. The tubes have 
an external diameter of 29 ft., 6 in., and 30 10, 4 
in., and the roadway is 93 feet below mean high 
water at the maximum tunnel depth. Eighty-four 
yentilation buildings provide а 


change of air in the tunnel every 1d minutes. 
The Holland Tunnel and its approaches cost 
19,914,439 


$54,000,000. Traffic volume in 1954 was 
vehicles, 
numbered 4,810,722 in 1954, an 

Lincoln Tunnel, under the 1 
midtown Manhattan (West 38th Street) and Wee- 
hawken, N. J. The south tube was 
22, 1937, and the north tube on Feb. 1, 
struction of a third two-lane tub 
present tube was begun on Sept 
ready for use in 1957. 

Each of the two exis 
traffic lanes. The north tube, 
traffic, is 7,482 feet long. The sou 
eastbound traffic, is 8,216 feet long. The tubes 
have an external diameter of 31 feet, and the 
roadway is 97 feet below mean high water at the 
maximum tunnel depth. Fifty-six fans in three 
yentilation buildings provide a change of air in 
the tunnel every 142 minutes. " 

On the New Jersey side, a six-lane, three-mile 
main approach expressway rises from а spacious 
plaza in a loop, This expressway, including 3 
direct connection with the New Jersey Turnpike, 
cost $17,000,000. In Manhattan, direct ramps 
connect the tunnel with the Port Authority Bus 
Terminal's suburban bus level and public 100) 
parking area. These ramps are radiant-heated t0 
prevent snow accumulation. 

The existing tubes and approach: 
colin Tunnel cost $88,000,000, and t 1 di 
will cost an additional $100,000,000, including ad d 
tional approaches. In 1954 the tunnel was use 
by 20,997,803 vehicles; in 1953, by 20,771,676. 


BRIDGES 


George Washington Bridge, opened 
Oct. 25, 1931, is the second longes 
bridge in the world. The bridge spans ath 
River between Fort Lee, N. J. and West 17 
St Manhattan? Its eight trame lanes conim 
directly with thé arterial highways of north! fe 

d the northern terminus of the New. 
s linked 


Hudson 
th Sts“ 
les 


3. Trucks 


ting tunnel tubes has two 
carrying westbound 
th tube, for 


to traffic On 
t suspension 
tne Hudson 


Manhattan, provide non- 
between the bridge and 
and the east side of Manha! 
there are direct ramp connec! 
4,760 feet 1008 
iver span 
ches, 
130 


cables 

th four tb 
n Bridge 
0. In 1954 


bridge, com 


sea i 


í 
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Goethals Bridge, opened June 29, 1928, spans 
Arthur Kill between Elizabeth, N. J., and Howland 
Hook, Staten Island. The bridge was named for 
Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, builder of the 
Panama Canal, who was the first consulting en- 
Bineer of the Port Authority. It is a cantilever 
structure, similar in design to the Outerbridge 
Crossing. The bridge clears Arthur Kill channel 
by 135 feet, without interruption to the passage 
of over 2,000 ships each year. The total length 
of the truss spans of the bridge is 1,152 feet. The 
bridge plus approaches in New Jersey and Staten 
Island is 8,702 feet long. 

Outerbridge Crossing, opened June 29, 1928, 
Spans Arthur Kill between Perth Amboy, N.J., and 
Tottenvílle, Staten and. It was named for 
Eugenius H. Outerbridge, first chairman of the 
Port Authority. It is a cantilever structure with a 
midspan channel clearance of 135 feet over Arthur 
Kill. Total length of the truss spans of the bridge 
is 2,100 feet. The bridge plus its approaches in 
New Jersey and Staten Island is 10,140 feet long. 

NEW BRIDG PROPOSED 

A $400,000,000 program of bridge and arterial 
Construction over the next five years was recom- 
mended Jan. 17, 1955, in a joint report on arterial 
facilities in the New York-New Jersey Metro- 
politan Area by the Port Authority and the Tri- 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority. The recom- 
mended program includes a $220,000,000 12-lane 
double deck suspension Narrows Bridge, con- 
hecting Fort Hamilton in Brooklyn and Fort 
Wadsworth in Staten Island; an $82,000,000 6- 
lane lower deck for the George Washington 
Bridge, and a $93,000,000 6-lane single-deck 
Throgs Neck suspension bridge connecting Cry- 
ders Point in Que and Fort Schuyler in the 
Bronx. The joint report also recommended con- 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority i 
Source: General Offices, Randall's Island, New York zs 


шш, asst. general manager. The Authority 


Brooklyn-Battery. Tunnel (1950) connects Brook- 
lyn and Manhattan under New York Harbor with 
Access at the Battery in Manhattan and at Hamil- 

n Avenue and Gowanus Parkway in Brooklyn. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two trame 
lanes. It is 9,117 feet, long, the longest tunnel under 
Ar in this country and the second longest ve- 
Шаг tunnel їп the world. The longest is under 
he Mersey at Liverpool, 11,254 feet Tubes have 
an outside diameter of 31 feet. Four ventilating 
prations and 53 fans, 8 feet in diameter, supply 
200 tons of fresh air an hour through the tun- 
пев, The tunnel cost approximately $82,000,000. 

е base toll is 35c per passenger vehicle. 
conberough Bridge (opened on July 11, 1936) 
onnects Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens. The 
ot comprises three bridges, a suspension 
meee, & vertical lift bridge, and a fixed bridge 
Mass nected by long viaducts. The suspension 
spar. having 1,380 feet of main span with side 
mains making a total of 2,780 feet, crosses the 
e River at Hell Gate and spans a channel 800 
dd Wide. "The vertical lift bridge, crossing the 
k mem River, has a length of 310 feet and spans 

2 ире of 204 feet, In weight and area it is 

d &rgest vertical lift span in the world. The 
"nos, bridge is a truss 383 feet in length and 
ys mp the Bronx Kills, The Triborough Bridge 
by uM miles long. The connecting arterles, built 
Manns Authority but maintained by the City in. 

bustum, the Bronx and Queens, cover 14 mi. 
1939) eo; y hitestone Bridge (opened on April 29, 

А i connects the Bronx and Queens, and crosses 
by vi River about two miles west of the point 
Шаш, 5 widens into Long Island Sound. The main 
Denuo! 2,300 feet makes it the fifth longest sus- 
1,000 fugi ade in the world. The channel width is. 

Henry Hudson Brid 

ge (single deck opened Dec. 
pm upper deck May, 1938) crosses the Harlem 
at Spuyten Duyvil where the Harlem con- 


Wie ish. the Hudson River. The length of the 


Nel of 41812 feet, 


Age Parkway Bridge (completed July 3, 1937) 
Rockaway Inlet from Flatbush ЗА nue, 


Structure ís 2,000 feet and it spans a chan- | 


period 52 6452120 


struction of extensive connecting highways be- 
yond the immediate approaches to the bridge 
projects. Such highways, to cost about $200,000,- 
000, would require financing from Federal and 
State funds since they could not be provided 
on a self-supporting basis. ttn 


' MARINE AND INLAND TERMINALS | 


The agency's terminal facilities include the Port 
Authority Building, 111 Eighth Ave., Manhattan, 
housing the Union Railroad Freight Terminal; 
the New York Union Motor Truck Terminal, 325 
Spring St., Manhattan; the Port Authority Grain 
Terminal and Columbia Street Pier at Gowanus 
Bay, Brooklyn; the Newark Union Motor Truck  — 
Terminal, Port Newark in Newark, N. J., a 26- — 
berth marine terminal which has been completely — 
rehabilitated with new cargo buildings, deepened 
35-foot channel, and other facilities; and the Ho- 
boken-Port Authority Piers, leased from the U. 8. 1 
Maritime Administration and the City of Hoboken. 

The Port Authority on January. 28, 1954, 
leased the Hoboken facility to the American Ex- 
port Lines, Inc. for 15 years. The terminal is 
being improved at a cost of $17,000,000 and will 
include by the end of 1956 two new piers, a re- 
habilitated existing pier, and a recently mod- 
ernized headhouse and upland area. Am 
Export Lines took over the $6,300,000 Pier C on 
Mar. 1, 1955. Construction of Pier A, of the 
same basic design as Pier C, began in April, 1955. _ 

The Port Authority Bus Terminal, largest in the 
world, occupies the entire block between W. 40th 
and W. 41st Sts. and Eighth and Ninth Aves, - 
Manhattan. The termínal's ramps connect directly 
with the Lincoln Tunnel. It handles 130,000 
passengers and 5,000 buses each weekday, including 
60,000 daily commuters from New Jersey, 


Brooklyn, to the Jacob Riis Park in the Rockaways 
This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has three 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center span 
being the longest vertical lift highway span in 
the world. ? 2 8 

Cross Bay Parkway Bridge, reconstructed and 
widened to accommodate six traffic lanes (em- 
pleted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, leading 
from the mainland to the Rockaway Peninsula, 
ДЕ таш a bascule bridge over a 100-foot ñ 
channel. 2 

Jacob Riis Park Parking Field (completed July К 
3, 1937) is located in the Rockaways. It fs а 70-acre - 
parking nu capers. Gs parking 9500 cars at one 
time. Construction is of concret mess 

Queens Midtown Tunnel 1998580 for traffic Nov. 
15, 1940), crosses under the East River between 
East 36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, - 
Long Island City. The length of the tunnel is 6,200. 
feet. At its deepest point the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists i 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined. 4 
tubes, each 31 ft. in outside diameter accommo- 
dating two lanes of traffic. Two ventilating towers 
and 46 fans 8 ft. in diameter supply 6500 tons of 
fresh air per hour to the tunnels. 

East Side Airlines and Public Park- 
ing Garage. The Terminal was opened to the 
public on Dec. 1, 1953 and is located іп block 
bounded by First Avenue, East 37th Street, the 
Queens Midtown Tunnel Approach Street und ast 
38th Street. It is the point of arrival and de- 
parture of all airlines’ buses serving International. 
and LaGuardia Airports. E 

West Side Airlines Terminal was constructed 
1954-55 ey bcr 1955, to serve passen- 

for Newark Airport. — ^. ig. 
ате York Coliseum, Public Garage and Office 
Building. See Centers of Public Interest in New 


York City. 01084 
Triborou gn 7. 38,169,185 
Bronx-Whitestone 
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Newest addition to New York's public buildings is the New York Coliseum, occup: 


ircle, scheduled to open May, 
aren west of Columb admi the Triborough Bridge & Tunnel Authority, 


with an associated housing project supervised by the City of New York. 


tin 0,000,000 and occupies ground conveyed to the Authority by the City for 
08 de e у the City $42,000 a year in lieu of taxes and all income over annual 


and conventions, It 1s administered by 


$2,182,000. The Authority will pay 


1 $1,225,000. The four-level, 9-acre Coliseum will be surmounted by a 
Be сыге along Besides the exhibition floors the Coliseum will have 
rooms, and the basement. and sub-basement will have parking facilities for 666 self-parked or 850 


structure along West 58th St. 


attendant-parked vehicles. 


Building of the new Aquarium began in October, 1954, at Seaside Park, Coney Island. 
in 1941. The new building 15 a $1,500,000 segment of the 
and the joint undertaking of the New York Zoological Society, the Dept. 
It will be 216 ft. long, 120 ft, wide, with an 
Sea water obtained from points offshore will supply 


the older Aquarium at Battery Park, closed 
larger $10,000,000 project, 
of Parks and the City of New York. 
40 ft., and many large and small indoor tanks. 
1,000 gallons a minute to the facilities. 


American Acad. of Arts and Letters 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters is 
a privately endowed, honorary institution, founded 
in 1904 by the Nafional Institute of Arts and 
Letters, a body consisting of 250 members which 
had been organized in 1898 by the American Social 
Science Association. The purpose of the Academy 
is the furtherance of literature and the fine arts. 
Membership, which is limited to 50, is based upon 
distinguished creative work in literature, art and 
music, Only members of the Institute are eligible. 

The Academy occupies its own buildings at 633 
West 155th Street and 632 West 156th Street, New 
York City. Its annual meeting takes place in 
December: In May of each year the Academy and 
the Institute hold a ceremonial at which new mem- 
bers of both organizations are inducted, medals 
awarded and fifteen $1,000 arts and letters grants 
given, An exhibition of the works of newly elected 
members and of the recipients of honors is held in 

the art gallery and the museum at that time. 

Officers of the Academy: Archibald MacLeish, 
president; Mark Van Doren, chancellor; Douglas 
Moore, secretary; Deems Taylor, treasurer; Gil- 
more D. Clarke, Barry Faulkner, Robert Sherwood 
and Chauncey B. Tinker, directors. 

"Officers of the Institute: Marc Connelly, presi- 
dent; Louis Kronenberger, secretary; Virgil Thom- 
son, treasurer; Olare Leighton, Otto Luening, 
Oronzio Maldarelli, James Kellum Smith, Malcolm 
Cowley and William Zorach, vice presidents. 

Members of the Academy: W. H. Auden, Gifford 
Beal, Bernard Berenson, Ernest Bloch, Van Wyck 
5. Brown, Jr., Pearl S. Buck, Gilmore 
D. е, Aaron Copland, E. E. Cummings, 

wiliam Adams Delano, John Dos Passos, Barry 
Faulkner, Wiliam Faulkner, Robert Frost, John 
Hersey, Charles Hopkinson, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington, Archer Milton Hunting- 
ton, Robinson Jeffers, Leon Kroll, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Lee Lawrie, Walter Lippman, Archibald 
MacLeish, Paul Manship, Carl Milles, Douglas 
Moore, Allan Nevins, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Bliss Perry, Herbert Putnam, Edward W, Redfield, 
Carl Sandburg, Henry D. Sedgwick, Roger Sessions, 
Henry H. Shepley, Robert E. Sherwood, Eugene 
Speicher, John Е. Steinbeck, Deems Taylor, 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Mark Van Doren, 
Thornjon Wilder, Frank Lloyd Wright, Mahonri 
M, Young. 

For 1955 awards consult indez. 


New York Botanical Garden 


. The New York Botanical Garden occupies 230 
acres of Bronx Park, New York; adjacent to Ford- 
ham Road and with a státion on the Harlem 
division of the New York Central R. R. It in- 
cludes the Museum, a four-story building that 
houses a library, an herbarium, exhibits and a 
700-sent lecture hall. Its laboratories will be re- 
moyed to the new Laboratory Building, started in 
1954. Separate from the Museum is the extensive 
Conservatory, récently reconstructed, filled with 
plants from many parts of the world, including 
aroids; tropical ferns, aquatics and cacti. There 
is a waterfall and a pool with a glass front per- 
mits views of plant life under water. There are 
also a 40-acre hemlock forest, a rock garden, an 
azalea garden and meadows of daffodils. The 
8-acre Montgomery Conifer collection contains 200 
rare specimens. A 
varieties and 7,000 plants, Lilacs, 
and tulip trees are extensively cultivated. 

The reconstructed Lorillard Snuff Mill on the 
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formal rose garden has 400- 
rhododen: 


ying a two-block 
e for exhibitions 
Robt. Morris, ch; 


1956, and provide needed s 


20-story office 
offices and service 


It replaces 


outdoor tank 60 by 


Bronx River was opened in April, 1954, with rooms 
for group activities and restaurant service ata 
cost of $166,000. The mill, long operated by the 
Lorillard tobacco family, was built in 1840. The 
old DeLancey grist mill once stood on the river 
bank and was the site of skirmishes in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


Brooklyn Institute 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is 25 
vately endowed and supports concer ectures ant 
other cultural and educational activities at n 
Brooklyn Academy of Music building, which 
leases from the City of New York. The building 
occupies a block on Lafayette Ave.. from Asblan 
Pl, to St. Felix St. The Institute also operates 
Brooklyn Central Museum, Brooklyn Child 
Museum and Brooklyn Botanic Garden. The, y 
of New York contributes towards maintenance. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Eastern Рау 
Washington and Flatbush Aves.; 50 acres of € 
dens within a garden," among which are the i 10 
Rock, Japanese, Herb and Wild Flower gardens, 
cherry trees, 


Activities 


mass plantings of Japanese 
tulips, daffodils, crocus, chrysanthemums sue 
water lilies, The model Children’s Garden 


40 years old. The laboratory building, d 
1918, has a library, herbarium, Jecture an! 
rooms, and scientific research laboratories. 


Brooklyn Children's Museum, 185 Mies 
Ave., provides a wide variety of activities " 
children after school and on Saturdays. atural 
groups in science, cultural history and plos 
history meet throughout the week. o! 'pem- 
tures are shown Tuesday through Saturday. a 
onstrations and gallery programs are held о 
urday. A small collection of live animals sion. 
handled by the children under special SUP 0 
School classes have individually рай rom fts 
grams, The Museum provides material 

loan collection for classroom use. 


Brooklyn Museum . 
The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkwa 


York, 19 8 week. 
1897. It is 0 

lished at its present site in Өт. holidays, b 
р. Admission 18 
Its collections of decorative and чле 

and fine arts are comprehensive and inclu 
can Indian, Colonial U. S., Alaska, Africa, С : 
America, China, Egypt, India, Japan, Mexica e e 
The Egyptian section has 


a large Old Kingdom 
hibit with а royal sarcophagus of c. 2600 В. C. The 
8 art is OH in e ater colors i 
uro] aintings and W. 
works by Bellini, Vermeyen, Hals, Ribera 
cault, Degas, Monet, Gauguin, Tissot, 
American paintings and water colors С 
works by Allston, Реке, Blackburn, Fehler 
Blakelock, Stuart, Cassatt, Eakins, Homer, 


диф 
"бен" 


gent, Sully, West, Mount, Quidor, Innes% Шиг 
The American rooms are unique in tha Be . 
main floor and staircase is often shown wall 


m же! example is the Maj. 


Its collections from 
bian and later, are of 


American prints; a large 
а general reference library of art and eU 


The tree Forum lectures, concerts, and dance- 
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The Brooklyn Museum Art School gives 60 courses 
in fine and commercial art and enrolls over 1,300. 
The Design Laboratory for professional designers 
provides work rooms for study of the collections. 


Brooklyn Public Library 

The Brooklyn Public Library in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
estab. 1897, has a Central Building, 40 branches, 
seven sub-branches, and an Extension Dept. op- 
erating two bookmobiles and distributing books 
to schools, hospitals and camps. 

Administration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. This building, built by the City of New 
York at a cost of $5,000,000, was opened in 1941. 
New construction in 1953-54 added special study 
rooms, exhibit space and an auditorium. There 
&re separate children's and young people's rooms 
and five major subject divisions. The library 
Serves one of the largest children’s reading public 
in the U.S. Its juvenile circulation exceeds 3,000,- 
000 a year. 

In the last year of record 687,509 card-holders 
borrowed 8,048,606 books. 

The library's collection totals approximately 
1,912,492 volumes. Notable are the collections of 
music books and scores, costumes, chess and 
checkers, Civil War books, local history, books 
on education, and Old Juveniles, A large collec- 
Won of phonographic records is available for home 
use. Framed prints of fine paintings are also 
circulated. Club rooms for Senior Citizens are 
maintained in the Flatbush Branch. Special ref- 
€rence work to assist business men is done in the 
Business Reference Branch, 197 Montague St. 
Audio-visual aids are offered, and a telephone 
reference service is in daily operation. The library 
has produced its own i6mm film describing its 
Services for all ages, and it publishes a monthly 
News Bulletin. 

Chief Librarian is Francis St. John, The Board 
Of Trustees, 1955-56, follows: Henry J. Davenport, 
Dres.; Charles J. Mylod, vice pres.; Harold J. 
Bailey, sec.; Edmund P. Looney, treas. and Joseph 
D. Allen, Duncan Cranford, Irving Engel, Msgr. 
Francis X. FitzGibbon, Elizabeth Goodman, Denis 
M. Hurley, Marion Crary Ingersoll, Henry Q. 
Middendorf, Joseph Resnick, Harriet T. Righter, 
William A. Shea, John J. Smith, Jay S. Unger, 
Edward A. Vosseler, Rey. Alfred Grant Walton, 
and Oliver D. Williams. Ex-officio: the Mayor of 
the City of New York, the Comptroller, the Presi- 
dent of the Borough of Brooklyn. 


Cooper Union 

The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Scl- 
ence and Art, 7th St, and 4th Ave, at Cooper 
Square, New. York, N, Y., was founded, 1859, by 
Peter Cooper, inventor, iron-master, and philan- 
thropist. It serves the public through six educa- 
tional divisions: 

The School of Engineering, tuition-free, grants 
the bachelor’s degree in chemical, civil, electrical, 
or mechanical engineering through day and eve- 
ning sessions. 

е Art School offers tuition-free training in 

e fine or graphic arts or architecture in day or 
evening sessions. 

The Green Camp, a 1,000-acre tract at Ring- 
Wood, N.J., given by Norwin Hewitt Green, great- 
zon of Peter Cooper, offers students in both 
Schools educational and recreational facilities. 
ideas Museum for the Arts of Decoration, founded, 

6, by Peter Cooper's two granddaughters, serves 
era МОШЕ artist, decorator, designer, and gen- 

A public through its collections of drawings, 
prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork, metalwork, 
atum accessories, wallpaper, and textiles dating 
от 1500 B.C. Other collections: 13,000 original 
P doa ngs for ornament and decoration by Euro- 
9 55 and American masters from the 16th to the 
in century; a representative collection of engrav- 
Wound etchings from Mantegna to Picasso, and 
60 s by American artists. A program of fre- 
Sny changing special exhibitions is offered 
Without admission charge. 

d He Cooper Union Library offers reading and re- 
SF privileges, including out-of-town and local 
110000 5 collections. The book collection totals 

р volumes. Its Museum Library contains 
ори Pamphlets and auction catalogs on fine 
0 applied arts, including a special collection of 
Tui avings and original books of design of the 

» 18th, and 19tn centuries. Its Picture Library 


Contains 
Photo Ove 000,000 classified clippings and 


demonstrations are held three times weekly from 
October to May in the Great Hall where Abraham 
Lincoln made his famed Cooper Union address 
Feb. 27, 1860. Twelve presidents besides Lincoln 
and many other personalities have spoken there, 


Empire State Building 

Empire State Building, at Fifth Ave., between 
33rd and 34th St., is 1,472 ft. high and the tallest 
building in the world. Its height was augmented 
in 1950 by the addition of a 222-ft. television send- 
ing tower. The TV tower is used as a transmitter 
by all seven of New York's television stations, e., 
WCBS-TV (2), WRCA (4), WABD (5), WABC-TV 
(7), WOR-TV (9), WPIX (11), WATV (13). Com- 
pleted May 1, 1931, from plans by Shreve, Lamb 
and Harmon on the site of the original Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, it has 102 stories, 75 elevators, 2 
basements, and can house 25,000 tenants. There 
are observation stations on the 86th and the 10204 
floors. The first president of the building corpora- 
tion was Alfred E. Smith, and among the 
tors have been Plerre S, du Pont, Louis G. Kauf- 
man, August Heckscher, John J. Raskob, On 
October 14, 1954, Henry J. Crown of Chicago be- 
came the owner of the building, thus marking the _ 
second time in the bullding's history that one man 
has owned the structure. On July 28, 1945, a B-25 — 
bomber hit the building 915 ft. above the street, 
kiling 13, injuring 25. ^ 


Federal Hall Memorial 

Federal Hall Memorial National Historic Site, 
п.е. cor. Wall and Nassau Sts., New York, occupies - 
the Greek Revival structure of 1842, formerly the 
U. S. Sub-Treasury. A heroic statue of Washington 
commemorates his taking the oath as first Presi- 
dent Apr. 30, 1789, on the balcony of Federal 
Hall on this site. The Continental Congress began 
meeting in the colonial City Hall here Jan., 1785; 
here it issued the call for the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, 1787, sent the Constitu- 
tion to the states for ratification, and adopted the 
Northwest Ordinance, 1787. When the Congress ` 
designated New York as the U, S, capital, Sept., 
1788, the City Hall was rebuilt by Major L'Enfant 
into Federal Hall. Congress here established the 
State, War and Treasury Dept., and the Supreme 
Court, and, Sept. 25, 1789, adopted the Bill of 
Rights. Federal Hall was removed in 1812. 

The John Peter Zenger Memorial on the third 
floor, opened 1953, commemorates by dioramas and 
documents the victory of the printer, Zenger, for 
freedom of the press, Aug. 4, 1735, Zenger was 
tried here for libel because he fought abuses  - 
of the British Gov. Cosby. He occupied a cell on 
the top floor of the City Hall. EA irt 

FRAUNCES TAVERN, Broad and Pear! Sts,, was 
erected 1719 as the DeLancey mansíon, acquired 
1762 by Samuel Fraunces and operated as the 
Queen's Head Tavern. The Long Room was the 
scene of Washington's farewell to his officers, Dec, 

4, 1783. After harsh use in the 19th century it 
was restored by the Sons of the Revolution in the 
State of New York and is their headquarters. К 


Freedom House 
lom House, estab. 1941, was formed to ad- 
eot ideals of a free society. Among its tound- 
ers were Wendell L. Willkie, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Herbert Agar and George Field. The president is 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. It is housed in the Willkie Memorial Building, 
established by Freedom House in association with — 
friends of the late Wendell L. Willkie, and dedi- . - 
cated Oct. 8, 1945, the first anniversary of his 
death. The aim of the founders of this Memorial > 
Building is inscribed on a plaque at the entrance 
“We Carry on in the Spirit of his Service to All 
Men and One World." The building was financed - 
by voluntary contributions at a cost of $250,000. - 
The Memorial is а nine-story structure at 20 
West Fortieth Street, New York, N, H^ facing the- 
New York Public Library and Bryant Park. Inside 
the lobby, a tablet extends from the floor to the 
two-story ceiling against a terra cotta background. 
On this is inscribed in stainless steel letters a 
а speech made by Willkie 2 Duke 


=] ie 4 
Заара Binal B'rith, the Citizens’ Housing and 
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Planning Council of New York, the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, the Public Education As- 
sociation, the World University Service, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
and the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service. 


Frick Collection 

The Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th St., New York 
21, N. Y., was founded by the late Henry Clay Frick 
(1849-1919). 

‘The principal part of the Collection consists of 
14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
Among the masters represented are Duccio, Ca- 
stagno, Píero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
vanni Bellini, Titian,  Tintoretto, Veronese; 
Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Terborch, 
Ruisdael, Vermeer; El Greco, Velazquez, Goya; 
Monet, Renoir; Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin, Ing- 
res, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
Raeburn, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 

There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollatuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Coysevox, Pajou, and Houdon—of whose famous 
Diana a unique terra cotta version is here. 

The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels of the 16th century, with pieces by 
Nardon Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 
mond, and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
Chinese and French porcelains; English, French 
and Italian period furniture. 

‘These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishings and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
pe E: Рыа ot ue Collection. One of the 

в is oak-pani ary, hung with por- 
traits and landscapes of the English School. 

Another is а drawingroom, containing French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
а notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. А 
каа Аи 755 а пишу boudoir, is 

panels which Bouche! 

Madame de Pompadour. n 


American Geographical Soci 

2 ciety 

- The American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th St., New York, N. Y., was organized in 
1851 and is primarily a research institution. Its 
Object is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
map collection, presents lectures, and awards hon- 
ors and medals for exploration and geographical 

2 T Most repent рыйба 

ost recent pul ons of the Society ar 
Glacier Variations and Climactic Fluctuations, by 


H. W. Ahlmann and Geography in the Making: 


The American Geographical Society 1851-1951, b; 
J, К. Wright; Geography of the Northlands, 
G. H. T. Kimble and Dorothy Good, editors; and 
Finland and its Geography, Raye R. Platt, editor. 
"The Society's collections contained approximately 
132,000 volumes of books and periodicals, 245,000 
maps, 3,500 atlases, and 38,000 photographs. 


Governors Island 

Governors Island, lying in New York harbor half 
a mile south of the Battery and reached by a small 
ferry, contains 173.35 acres and has been a U. S. 
Army headquarters for nearly 150 years. It is 
now HQ for First Army, which has charge of the 
military activities of New England states, New 
York and New Jersey. Its shoulder patch, a “big 
black A,“ superimposed on a red white back- 
vong is & familiar sight on the streets of New 

ork. Г 

The island was purchased from the Indians by 
Wouter van Twiller, second director of New Neth- 
erland, June 16, 1637. In 1698 it was set aside for 
the benefit of His Majestie's Governors," and for 
this reason is spelled Governors, without an article 
or apostrophe. * 

The picturesque old fort, Castle Williams, was 
built 1807-1811 by Col. Jonathan Williams, nephew 
of Benj, Franklin. It is in the form of 35ths of a 
circle, 200 ft. in diameter, with walls of red sand- 
stone 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, mounting 
100 guns. Castle Williams was used as a prison for 
Contederates during the Civil War. South Battery, 
built 1812, is now the Officers Club. Fort Jay, 
built 1794-1806, marks the site of original Revo- 
lutionary fortifications. In 1809 it was renamed 
Fort Columbus; the name Fort Jay was restored in 
1904. 


Generals who have served on the island include 
Grant, Scott, Gaines, Hancock, Schofield, Miles, 


Shafter, Merritt, Chaffee, Arthur MacArthur, 
Leonard Wood, Bliss, Bullard, Ely, Summerall, 
Drum, Wainwright, Van Fleet, Hodges, Walter 
Bedell Smith, Willis D. Crittenberger, Withers A. 
Burress, and now in command, Lt. General 
Thomas W, Herren. 

GRANT'S TOMB, Riverside Dr., at W. 122nd 


St. Who is buried in Grant's Tomb?'' is a fa- 
miliar radio quip. Both Gen. U. S. Grant, 18th 
President, and Mrs. Grant are buried there, The 
tomb is 165 ft. tall, 300 ft. above the Hudson. It 
was bullt by popular subscription. 


DEFENDERS MEMORIAL GROVE, north of 
Grant's Tomb, is an island of trees given to New 
York City by the Daughters of the Detenders of the 


Republic, 1946. The Chaplains Memorial commem- 
orated four chaplains who went down in the 
U. S. S. Dorchester. A bronze tablet commemorates 


the dead of the Korean War. 


Hall of American Artists 

The Hall of American Artists is located in the 
rotunda of the Gould Memorial Library, at New 
York University in New York, N. Y. Founded by 
W, Francklyn Paris and offered to the University 
(1919) as a memorial to American painters and 
sculptors, this group contains portraits in bronze 
of the following artists, all executed by American 
sculptors and endowed by popular subscription: 

James A. McNeill Whistler by Edmund T. Qui 
J. 9. A. Ward by Hermon A. MacNeil; J. Q. А, 
Ward by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Pola&eki 
Augustus St. Gaudens by John Flanagan; Walter 
Shirlaw by Paul W. Bartlett; Charles S, Pearce 
by Paul W. Bartlett; Clinton Ogilvie by Paul W. 
Bartlett; Samuel F. B. Morse by Horatio Greens 
ough (1841); Francis D. Millet by Albin Polasek; 
George Inness by Scott Hartley; Charles W. 
Hawthorne by Albin Polasek; Charles Grafly by 
Albin Polasek; Daniel Chester French by Margaret 
French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Charles 
Grafly; William M. Chase by Albin Polasek; Henry 
K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; Carroll Beckwith 
by George T. Brewster; Charles H. Niehaus by 
Adolph Alexander Weinmann; Henry Me! 
Shrady by E. Amateis; Frederic MacMonnies БУ 
John Flanagan, and a self-portrait by Frederick 
Ruckstull. 


Hayden Planetarium 

The American Museum Hayden Planetarium, 
815% Street near Central Park West, New York, 
N. Y., is a theatre of the sky. Here, guided by 8 
Zeiss planetarium projector, the stars and other 
heavenly bodies are projected by rays of light опа 
15-foot dome, giving an illusion of the night sky. 
About 9,000 ‘stars, including stars of the sixth 
magnitude are shown. 

Sky-shows have proved most popular, especially 
the Conquest of Space. Other favorites are Trip to 
T Mein, Golos in the Sky, and Easter dn A 

leavens, special Christmas show is giv 
December in which theories regarding the Star of 
Bethlehem are discussed with the aid of the Plane- 
tarium projector. 

In the corridors of the planetarium building аге 
many interesting scientific exhibits including а 
large collection of meteorites and several [o 
parencies of the world's finest astronomical pho is 
graphs. A series of vivid "'black-light" murais 
race the walls of the first floor corridor and UM 
matically illustrate in color such subjects as SU 
Spots, auroras and eclipses. ing 

Additional activities include fall and spr 
courses in astronomy and navigation. These are 
are planned for children as well as adults and ti 
held in the planetarium dome. Amateur inter! 
in astronomy is encouraged by instruction in bis 
Scope making, Anyone may make a mirror for 
own telescope by registering for this course. 


Hall of Fame "m 
The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 18 localll! 
on the campus of New York University on "Thé. 
d UTD in UE New York, Ne fu 
and adjoining Ings were bu 
contributed by the late Mrs. Pinley J. Shepard 
(Helen SX ). Only persons dead 25 years or ™ Y 
are now eligible. 27640 
Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame, ШУ | 
chosen every five years by a College of Ele o 
SHOE of 8 100 American, ig 
inction, representing 
Busts and tablets are donated by individuals und 


nds 


tate 
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associations 


Following are the 83 names chosen 


up to and including 1950. 


1910 
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1950 
Susan B. Anthony 


1940 
Stephen Collins Foster 
Alexander Graham Bell 


1900 George Bancroft 1945 Josiah Willard Gibbs 
John Adams Phillips Brooks Sidney Lanier William Crawford 
John James Audubon William Cullen Bryant Thomas Paine Gorgas 
Henry Ward Beecher James Fenimore Cooper Walter Reed Theodore Roosevelt 
William Ellery Channing Oliver Wendell Holmes Booker T. Washington Woodrow Wilson 
Henry Clay Andrew Jackson For results of the election of 1955, scheduled for 


Peter Cooper 
Jonathan Edwards 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


John Lothrop Motley 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Frances Elizabeth 


late in the year, consult Index. 
Hispanic Museum and Library 


pevid Glasgow Farragut” Willard as The Hispanic Society of America, founded 1904 
Benjamin Franklin 1915 by Archer M. Hunti n, is a free public museum 
Robert Fulton Louis Agassiz and reference library devoted to the art and litera- 
Ulysses Simpson Grant Daniel Boone ture of Spain and 5 to the presentation 
Asa Gray Rufus Choate of their culture. It occupies two monumental 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Charlotte Saunders buildings on Audubon Terrace, between 155th and 
Washington Irving Cushman 156th Sts., west of Broadway, New York, N. Y. Its 
Thomas Jeffers 8 Alexander Hamilton paintings include primitives of the Catalan, Ara- 
3 s Jefferson Joseph Henry gonese, Valencian and Castilian schools, works of 
Ames Kent Mark Hopkins the 16th and 17th centuries by Morales, El Greco, 
Robert Edward Lee Elias Howe Zurbarán, Ribera and Velázquez, and of the 18th 
Abraham Lincoln Francis Parkman century by Goya. Modern artists represented in- 


Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 

John Marshall 

Horace Mann 

Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse 

George Peabody 

Joseph Story 


Gilbert Charles Stuart 


1920 
Samuel Langnorne Cle- 
mens (Mark Twain) 
James Buchanan Eads 
Patrick Henry 
Wiliam Thomas Green 
Morton 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Roger Williams 


clude Zuloaga, Viladrich, López Mezquita and Bo- 


rolla, whose canvases on the regions of Spain were 
painted for the room in which they are exhibited. 
жос) 


Among the exhibits are pre-Roman 
bronzes, jet statuettes and amulets, 
resque lustreware, Roman and Spanish glass, til 
and pottery; metalwork, including silver for ec- 
clesiastical use; furniture and textiles. The latter 
include Hispano-Moresque silks, gold and silver 
brocades, velvets, ecclesiastical vestments, laces, - 
and rugs from Cuenca, Salamanca and Alcaraz. 


George Washingtor 
Daniel Webster —— mdwin Bases The library contains 250 Hispanic incunabula, In: 
EM Whitney John Paul Jones cluding several by Lambert Palmart of Valencia; 
Ў : the famed collection of the Marquis of Jerez de los 0 
1905 1930 Caballeros; first and rare editions, Photograpbs of 
д E Matthew Fontaine fine and decorative arts, including costumes, of. 
ohn Quincy Adams Maury Spain, Portugal and Hispanic countries, are avail- 


James Russell Lowell 


James Monroe 


able for study. The Society has published numer- 


Mary Lyon James Abbott McNeill ous books on Hispanic art, history, and literature, 
James Madison Whistler including many studies of the museum and lil 

aria Mitchell Walt Whitman collections. prepared by members of its staff. In 
William Tecumseh 1935 1954 to commemorate the 50th anniversary of the 


4 Sherman 
ohn Greenleaf Whitt! 
Emma Willard TE 


Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


founding, a history of the Society was issued. 
President is Archer M. Huntington; secretary, 
Charles Eldredge. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ayenue 
сава ві. New York 28, N. Y., was founded in 
883 he Museum is open daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
m ays and holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Admission is 
ad The collections illustrate the arts and cul- 
ps of ancient Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and 
5 Reountrles of the Far East, as well as the arts 
the хора and the United States. This collection is 
M argest of its kind in the Western Hemi- 
2р еге, consisting of over 1,000,000 works of art 
tepresenting almost every kind devised by man in 

© past 5,000 years, 


EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 

= The famous collection of European paintings, in- 
Bidding olls, pastels, watercolors, miniatures, and 
ая, numbers more than 3,000. From this 
8 lection Some 700 masterpieces which trace the 
edu ot painting in Europe from the 13th 
A: ough the 20th century are exhibited in 44 
S mpletely modernized galleries, which opened in 
Peary, 1954. Byzantine, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
: emish, British, French, and German paintings 

ге displayed by historícal periods. 
none the masterpieces in the collections are two 
piphuels, some 30 Rembrandts, and important 
TU nee by Bellini, Boucher, Bouts, Brouwer, Brue- 
Coure tagno, Cézanne, Claude, Constable, Corot, 
Кре, Daumier, David, Degas, Dürer, Gains- 
Holbein Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, Guardi, Hals, 
i bein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, Memling, Mon- 
ы ыо, Poussin, Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, Ru- 
Titan вена, Segna, Steen, Tintoretto, Tiepolo, 
Eyck 'yIürner, van der Weyden, van Dyck, van 
570 Van Gogh, Velazquez, Vermeer, Veronese, 
ши ete. t 
accessions include: The Sacrifice о! 
Eisenia by Romanelli, Pietà by Carreno de 
Bre the Marguise de Jaucourt by ée 
erine 55 Crucifixion by Salvador Dali, Saint Cath- 
an unity El Greco, and the Pérussis Altarplece by 

Unknown French painter of 1480. 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
ture 5 Collections of American paintings and sculp- 
Present a well-rounded survey from Colonial 


' brandt, 


times to the present. 
Allston, Bingham, Blackburn, Bi 
Chase, Copley, French, Enkins, Homer, i 
Martin, Morse, Mount, Peale, Powers, Rimmer, 
Rogers, Ryder, Saint-Gaudens, Sargent, S 
Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, and Whistler, Por- 
traits of ipe lo one re 19th century are shown 
in the American 3 
The collection of modern American paintings, 
acquired chiefly through funds given qd George A. 
Hearn, has been augmented since 1949 by purchase 
of works by contemporary artists, These include 
Albright, Baziotes, Demuth, Dove, Evergood, Hart- 
ley, Hopper, Knaths, Kuhn, Kunlyoshi, Maclver, 
Marin, McFee, O'Keeffe, Pereira, Shahn, Sheeler, 
Stamos, Tomlin, Wood, and Wyeth. Ў 
THE AMERICAN WING 1 
he collections of American 
1 tle ed to the decorative arts from the 
t quarter of the 19th century. 


ami 
room is the parlor fi 
S e Mase 1640. 
bly Room from the City Tav- 
idi aT ripe). The exhibit Че 
his last birthday Ьа! а d 
Philadelphia Chippendale 
tant р! the hall 


N.Y. 
containing fornice UF Ма 
south exterior Wied States Branch Bank formerly 


ted 
ELA Dur 30-32 Wall St., built 1822-24. 


PRINTS 
Print consists of woodcuts, engrav- 
5 5 piv add Meeren dating from c. 1450 
to the present. In addition to illustrated books and 
works by great artists such as Mantegna, Rem- 
Daumier and Goya, 
rints and drawings used by 
tects, interior decorators, 


, the collection includes 
cabinetmak- 
silversmiths, 


original 
ers, а 


Artists eee EU : 


the Thomas 
Of particular 
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There are also 


writing masters, and lace-makers. 
y bookplates, and 


important series of trade cards, 
cigarette insert cards. 
ANCIENT ART 
Egypt—The Egyptian collection of 35,000 objects 
presents a chronological picture of 30 centuries. 
Outstanding are a matabeth tomb erected about 
4,400 years ago for a Memphite dignitary, named 
Pery-neb, rebuilt in its original form; a series of 
painted wooden funerary models from the tomb of 
the Theban grandee, Meket-Re (c. 2,000 B.C.); 
jewelry and other treasures of the Princess Sit 
Hat-Hor-Yunet (XII Dynasty), and of three prin- 
cesses of the XVIII Dynasty; a series of life-size 
and colossal statues of Queen Hatsheput (c. 1500 
B.C.) and small works of art of the New Kingdom. 
Greece and Rome—Notable among numerous 
examples of the arts of Greece and Rome are a 
Greek statue of a youth, the best-preserved of the 
early Attic statues of this type; a number of 
‘Athenian sculptured gravestones from the 6th 
to the 4th century B.C.; Roman copies of Greek 
statues, notably a wounded Amazon and an Aphro- 
dite of the Medicean type; Greek and Roman pot- 
tery; a Cycladic marble statuette of a harpist of 
about 2500 B.C.; bronzes from the 8th century 
B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., among them a 
Greek statuette of а horse, a sleeping Eros and a 
portrait of the Roman Empress Livia; wall paint- 
ings from a villa at Boscoreale, near Pompeii. 
ORIENTAL ART 
Ancient Near East—The collection of the art of 
the Ancient Near Bast contains some Assyrian re- 
liefs. Sumerian sculpture of the 3rd millennium 
В. C. is exhibited. Gold, silver, and bronze objects 
from Iraq and Persia are of the first millenium 
В.С. Ancient Persian pottery and а collection of 
seaistones are arranged chronologically. 
Near East—The Museum’s Near Eastern collec- 
tions contain many outstanding examples of 
Islamic and pre-Islamic decorative arts. Its beau- 
tiful carpets form one of the important collections 
of the world. Many of them, including the famous 
Anhalt carpet, are great examples of 16th cen- 
tury weaying. Persian manuscripts and miniature 
paintings, many from the Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran collection, are by the greatest artists in Persian 
calligraphy and painting from the 14th to the 18th 
century. A representative collection of Near East- 
ern ceramics is particularly rich in Persian, Meso- 
. potamian and Turkish pottery. The Museum's ex- 
eavations at Nishapur in Persia yielded 9th and 
10th century types of pottery hitherto unknown, as 
well as carved stucco panels and wall paintings. 
Enameled glass vessels of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies from Syria are among the most important 
pieces of the extensive glass collection. Very fine 
inlaid. brasses of the 13th to 15th centuries dis- 
ШШЕН Бе 1 8 9 38160 The art of 
ndia, lu and Mohammedan, is represented b; 
miniatures, sculpture, jewelry and textiles. Y 
Far East—The Far Eastern collections number 
some 30,000 objects. The Chinese sculpture collec- 
tion includes superb examples from the Han to the 
Ch'ing Dynasty (206 B.C. to 220 K. D.). The Chi- 
nese paintings rank high and the Chinese ceramic 
collection is the best in this country. The textiles, 
espécially the Manchu court robes, form one of the 
best collections in the world. There are also a few 
very fine examples of Japanese painting and sculp- 
ture, а small but good representation of Japanese 
prints, lacquers and potteries and Chinese jade. 
MEDIEVAL ART 

The collections of medieval art in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, form the most important assemblage 
of medieval art in America. Five modernized 

gallerles—a Sculpture Hall, a Tapestry Hall, a 

Romanesque Chapel and two smaller galleries, one 

of them a Medieval Treasury-house about 1,000 

objects from the beginning of the Christian era. 

Gifts by J. Pierpont Morgan and later by 
his son J. P. Morgan broj to the Museum 
world-famous groups of Early Christian, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque and Gothic objects. Notable 
sequences of ivories, enamels, sculpture and furni- 
ture have been augmented. The metalwork of the 

Migration Tribes, the Albanian gold and silver 

treasure, silver plates from Cyprus, Byzantine 
enamels, jewelry and ivories are outstanding. The 

Gothic tapestries, ranging from the 14th century 

to the beginning of the Renaissance, are unique. 

A stained-glass window from Saint-Germain-des- 

Prés in Paris, a Romanesque and a Gothic head 

from Nótre-Dame of Paris, a 13th century Rhenish 

Statue of St. James the Less, a 12th century 

figure of a king from St. Denis, sculptures from 
the Chateau de Biron are particularly noteworthy. 


EUROPEAN DECORATIVE ARTS i 
Renaissance Arts. Objects are displayed in 12 
modernized galleries. Chief is the Renaissance 
Sculpture Hall containing large-scale works. The 
sculptures include fine examples by Lombard, 
Malano, Mino, Riccio, Rossellini, Torrigiano and 
Vittoria. There are also galleries devoted to the 
decorative arts of Italy, France, Spain and Eng- 
land, in painting, sculpture, woodwork and furni- 
ture, ceramics, metalwork, musical instruments 
and armor. The little intarsia room from the 
Ducal Palace at Gubbio is one of the most perfect 
of Italian period rooms of the Renaissance. Tap- 
estries include two unique French hangings from 
a set made for Diane de Poitiers, and a series of 
four Brussels tapestries representing the Twelve 
Ages of Man, a recent gift of the Hearst Foundas 
tion. The famous Cellini cup, a masterpiece of 
goldsmithery, is in the Altman collection. 

Post-Renaissance Arts. Adjoining medieval and 
renaissance decorative art are 17 galleries and 6 
period rooms containing the Museum's remarkable 
collection of European furniture and decorative 
objects of the post-renaissance period. The ground 
floor galleries accommodate collections of European 
ceramics, silver, gold, glass and horology. 

On the first floor is the dining room designed by 
Robert Adam for Lansdowne House in London, 
two so-called Indo-Chinese tapestries woven by 
John Vanderbank of Soho, a set of early 16th 
century furniture with silvered mounts, and exam- 
ples of English portraiture grace the galleries. The 
French section begins with galleries of Louis XIV 
woodwork and large embroidered hangings. There 
are also a Savonnerie carpet from the Louvre, & 
bust of Louis XV by Lemoyne, and опе of Franklin 
by Houdon. In the style of Louis XVI are a small 
boudoir from the Hótel Crillon in Paris and 8n 
oval room from Bordeaux. The resplendent salon 
from the Hôtel de Tessé on the Qual Voltaire, 
Paris, is the setting for Louis XVI furniture. On 
this floor is a bedroom from the Palazzo Sagredo 
Venice, and a gallery of Tiepolo frescoes with 
Italian 18th century furniture. 

Other displays include a collection of silver 
bequeathed by Catherine D. Wentworth, а collec- 
tion of Italian majolica, English ceramics, an 
Many examples of French, German and Austrias 
porcelain, given by R. Thornton Wilson. In this 
section are shown rare pieces of Oriental Lowes- 
toft from the Helena Woolworth McCann colles 
tion, and gold watches and snuff boxes from t 
collection of J. P. Morgan. E 

ARMS AND ARMOR ed 

The collection of arms and armor contains us 
works by the best-known artist-armorers of дш 
burg, Nuremberg, and Milan, and over 450 pled 


with historical associations. ‘Among the latter are 
de Negroll 0 


the English Royal Armoury at Greenwich, Wot 
in Elizabeth's reign; and the sword with chiseled 
hilt of Ambrogio di Spinola, Spanish command 
in-chief in the Netherlands. The Near d 
Far East collections include many 1 qu 
Objects from Turkey, India, Persia, and M A 
The Japanese works are the finest outside © 


Japan. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ads 
The collection of 4,000 musical instrumen © of 
cludes pre-historic instruments as well as 105 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica and Ameria in- 
"The European section, of about 1,300 objec {аг} 
cludes early lutes, archiutes, citterns, and ES rens 
also the first pianoforte built (1721) in Flo! 
by Bartolommeo Cristofori (still in playing 
dition); the earliest double virginal now 
istence, built by Johannes Rueckers in Ай 
(1581); numerous Italian, German, Flemis 105 
English Rarpischords, among them examp Bell, 
Jerome de Zentis, Joannes Couchet. Lour 
and others; clavichords dating from 153 45400 
18th century; a spinettino made in Venice made 
for the Duchess of Urbino; and two violins у p 
by Antonius Stradivarius, the Francesca (1 пати 
the Antonius (1721). The evolution of win modern 
ments from the Renaissance up to the ence | 
orchestra is illustrated by an unbroken seas 
of examples. THE CLOISTERS 
The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, 
the Metropolitan 
Art, devoted to European medieval art. 
ated in the building are five cloisters recons 
with original elements from the Frenc 
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teries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonne- 
font, Trie and Froville. Among the other medieval 
monuments shown here are a Romanesque chapel 
rebuilt from sections of the former church at 
Langon, a complete chapter house of the 12th 
century from Pontaut and a 13th century sculp- 
Г from Moutiers-St. Jean. 
d in the three rooms of the Treasury 
are about 200 objects of medieval art. The Chalice 
of Antioch, earliest-known Christian chalice, is on 
view in the main room. 


Museum of American Indian 

The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, New 
York, N. Y., forms one of the group of buildings 
which New York owes to the public spirit of Archer 
M, Huntington, who gave the site of the museum, 
which was built and equipped at a cost of $350,000. 

The Museum has more than 2,000,000 exhibits, 
and can display but about one tenth of these at 
one time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study rooms, which are open under 
Suitable conditions to students, Dr. George G. 
Heye, who founded the Museum and turned over 
io it nearly 500,000 specimens, is the director. 

In 1925 Mr. Huntington gave to the Museum six 
&cres, near Pelham Bay Park. A modern storage 
and study museum building has been erected on 
the site. Four totem poles and replicas of several 
types of Indian dwellings occupy а portion of the 


grounds. The library of the Museum, containing 
Some 25,000 volumes, complete runs of important 
Publications in its field and thousands of pam- 
phlets, is in the new building, Huntington Free 


Library and Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, 
The Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Museum of City of New York 

The seum of the City of New York on Fifth 
Ave. between 103rd and 104th Sts., New York, 
N. vas incorporated 1923 to illustrate the his- 
tory and life of the city by permanent and special 
exhibitions. Its collections include dioramas, 
paintin, prints, maps, photographs, portraits, 
miniatures, vehicles, fire engines, ship models, cos- 
tumes, silver, furniture, theatrical and musical 
memorabilia, rare books and manuscripts. 

Among its permanent exhibits are two main floor 
galleries devoted to the history and development. 
of the City from Indian days to the present; a Fire 
Department gallery with engines, models and 
Memorabilia; two complete rooms from the city 
house of the late John D. Rockefeller and several 
Period rooms and costume alcoves including the 
1905 drawing room from the Park Avenue house of 
Harry Harkness Flagler; a collection of silver by 
old New York makers; à complete Old New York 
loy shop: a Stock Exchange history; military uni- 
forms of New York City units and individuals; and 
& history of the Port of New York in collaboration 
with the Marine Museum. 

Recent special exhibitions of historical impor- 
tance have been: New York Comes of Age, 1789- 
10 ute in New York from Washington's inaug- 
uration to the opening of the Erie Canal; The 
Sea and the City—300 years of the port of New 
York; The Face of New York; Ethel Barrymore 
and Her Career; Shipyards oi New York. 


Museum of Modern Art 
The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., 
ew York, N. Y., (estab. 1929) emphasizes modern 
os and its application to practical activities and 
hsishes popular instruction by lectures and ex- 
ibits. It also sends exhibits around the U. S. 
1128 abroad. Its collections include a representa- 
EM collection of modern paintings of the United 
rates, Europe and Latin America; a most com- 
plete ‘collection of post-Rodin sculpture, early 
20th century and French, German and American; 
ne late 19th century and many 20th century 
fa awings and prints. In architecture the Museum 
as both models and photographs of modern work 
and design, 
Of special value is the large motion picture 
Collection, whien includes fims of historic im- 
portance, as well as primitives, avant-garde ex- 
pimples, American films irom the start of the 
ndustry and Russian, German, French and Brit- 
Ш h flims. About 500 films are available to organi- 
ions throughout the country for study and 106 
Du are shown annually in the Museum’s theatre. 
20028 collection of photographs of the 19th and 
centuries is unusually Iarge and valuable. 


E Museum of Natura! History 
m e. American Museum of National History, 
nded 1869, occupies a group of buildings begin- 


ning at Central Park West and 79th St., New 
"York. Here are exhibited large displays illustrating 
the habits of man and beast from the most 
primitive times to the present, with extensive 
reconstruction of fossilized remains, dioramas of 
men and animals in their natural settings, and 
collections of objects from the smallest insects to 
the skeleton of the huge brontosaurus, which in 
life weighed over 25 tons. 

The museum is especially rich in its display of 
mammals from all parts of the earth, Groups of ` 
elephants, gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, gi- 
raffes, lions, are portrayed in their natural habi- 
tat. While some visitors gape at the huge 
iyrannosaurus, others are captivated by more 
than 400 different, kinds of birds from the Pacific 
area, including the extinct moa, found in the 
Whitney Memorial Hall of Paciflc Bird Life. In 
the Hall of Primates, monkeys and apes are dis- 
played close to primitive man. In the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial building emphasis is on the 
animal life of New York state, and here birds, 
insects, reptiles and mammals are shown. Roose- 
velt memorabilia is also shown. 

In May, 1953, the museum opened Brontosaur 
Hall, first of six new exhibition rooms showing the 
development of life on earth. The largest specimen 
exhibited was the skeleton of a Brontosaurus 
lizard, 67 ft. long, 16 ft. high, which weighed 30 
tons and lived many millions of years ago. In 
May, 1954, the Hall of North American Mammals 
was completed. Here 90 mounted animals are 
displayed in a variety of geographical settings 
representing 29 different habitat groups, The 
latest addition of the museum's display is the Hall 
of Oil Geology, opened in March, 1955. This tells 
the story of petroleum, from its origin in the 
earth millions of years ago to its emergence 
through man-made wells for countless uses in 
today's mechanized world. 

Noteworthy are the collections of minerals and 
gems, fossil fishes, marine life, wi and trees, 
including а 45 ft. fossilized tree trunk, ages old, 
and the cross section of a California sequoia, 16 
ft. in diameter, believed to have begun growing 
in the 6th century, A.D. A 176-100 whale, the 
skeleton of P. T. Barnum's elephant Jumbo is also 
shown. The Museum's Department of Astronomy 
is housed in The American Museum-Hayden 
Planetarium. 


National Academy of Design 

This, the oldest organization in America com- 
posed exclusively of artists, is located at 1083 Fifth 
Ave. New York, N. Y. It was organized 1825 with 
Samuel F. B. Morse first president. Its members 
are Associates and Academicians, the latter elected 
from the Associates. When an Academician is 
elected he presents the society with one of his 
works. Thus the Academy has acquired a yaluable 
collection illustrating the development of American 
painting, sculpture and allied arts. The Academy 
finances scholarships, awards donations of works 
to DUET 938 operates a school of fine arts at 

tt 89 Street. 
: Otticers: President, Lawrence Grant White; 1st 
Vice President, Eliot Clark; 2nd Vice President, 
Karl Gruppe; Cay СС орат Ernest Fiene; 
asurer, William Platt. 
Connell; Gladys Rockmore Davis, John C. Pel- 
lew, Dean Cornwell, William A. Smith, Stephen 
Csoka, Fritz Eichenberg. 
Academicians, 1955 

Painters: Xavier Gonzalez, William R. Leigh. 
Sculptors: Nathaniel Choate, Joseph Renier, Carl 
L. Schmitz, Architects: Frederic R. King, John 
W. Root, Edgar I. Williams. 

Беш Block. Architects: Hugh Fe 

itor: Адо! lock. Architects: Hug! ri 

riss, John напев, Albert Simons, Hugh A. Stub- 
bins, Jr. Graphic Artist: Herbert Waters, Aqua- 
rellist: Rexford Brandt. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, founded 
1858, maintains a museum of coins and other 
currency, ancient and modern, medals and decora- 
tions at Broadway and 156th St., New York. 


New York Historical Society 

The New York Historical Society (tounded 1804) 
is located at 170 Central Park West between 76th 
and 77th Streets, New York, N. Y. The society 
maintains a library, museum and gallery of art. 
The library contains 400,000 volumes and large 
collections of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, car- 
toons, broadsides, maps and manuscripts, relating — 
to American and New York history. : . 
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The New York Public Library, which, with the 
Library of Congress and Harvard University Li- 
brary ranks as one of the three largest in the 
"United States, was given its present organization 
in 1895, by the consolidation of the Astor and 
Lenox libraries and the Tilden Trust. These con- 
stitute the basis of the Reference Department of 
the Library, at Fifth Ave. and 42nd St., which is 
supported from private funds. A number of circu- 
lating libraries were acquired, from 1900 to 1904, 
to form the basis for the present Circulation De- 
partment, which is maintained by the city of New 
York. This department operates 41 branch libra- 
ries in Manhattan, 28 in the Bronx and 11 in 
Richmond. 

During 1954-55 the Library had special exhibi- 
tions of the People and the Book, the background 
of 300 years of Jewish life in America; the Prints 
of André Racz and Louis Schanker; Leaves of 
Grass; Batter up!“, an exhibition of baseball 
material from the Library’s shelves; Diaghilev; 
the Negro. 

Among its permanent exhibitions are United 
States Postage Stamps, 1850-1926; a Washington 
Irving Collection; and the history and develop- 
ment of printing. 

The Library regularly publishes essays on results 
of literary research. Its recent publications in- 
clude Tobacco or Codfish, Lord Baltimore Makes 
His Choice; Goethe and Music; The Literature of 
Jazz; Stephens, Yeats, and Other Irish Concerns; 
The Liebmann Collection of American Historical 
Documents; Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Years of 
Fulfilment, 1804-1853. 

The Reference Department has over 3,500,000 
books and well over 1,000,000 readers a year. The 
number of visitors to the central building runs 
from 7,000 to 10,000 per day. From July 1, 1953- 
June 30, 1954, the Library and its branches lent 
for home use a total of 10,725,425. Typical of the 
book circulation are the figures for January, 1954: 
home use, adult, 674,555; juvenile, 283,605; total: 


BoE Ae BERG COLLECTION 

This collection was founded 1940 by Dr. Albert 
A. Berg in memory of his brother, Henry W. Berg, 
and is one-of the world’s great collections of 
English and American literature. It is particu- 
larly strong in the writings of the 18th and 19th 
centuries and, in addition to first editions, presen- 
‘tation copies and other unusual volumes, contains 
a large amount of manuscript and association ma- 
terial. The collection consisted originally of 
books gathered by the Berg brothers. Later the 


Here are to be found a file, beginning in 1730, 
of New York's first newspaper, the New York 
Gazette, a complete file of New York City Direc- 
tories, from the first one printed in 1786; an 
unusual collection of genealogical material; and 
an excellent local history section covering every 
state in the Union. There are manuscripts by 
Horatio Gates, James Duane, Rufus King, Albert 
Gallatin, James Alexander, John Lamb, William 
Alexander, General Steuben, Beekman, Robert R. 
Livingston, Luther Bradish, and Cadwallader Col- 
den, and 200 letters by George Washington. 

Also of importance are the original articles of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly hook record of 
Nathan Hale's ‘execution; letters patent from 
Charles 11 to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
him to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
Governor; Lord Cornbury's Charter to the City 
of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; the manuscripts 
of Henry O'Reilly relating to the telegraph, and 
Philip Hone's manuscript diary, 1828-51. 

E n eel PUE HE Collection com- 
prises letter] is, advertising cards, broadsit 
posters EE unori material, Ren 

mong the museum collections are importan! 
assceiation pieces, including the Beekman family 
coach, used before the Revolutionary War; the 
remains of the equestrian statue of King George 
III, and the statue of William Pitt; original furni- 
ture of Federal Hall, where Washington was in- 
augurated first President. There also are the 
Prentis period rooms, Beekman Mansion rooms, a 
large collection of toys, early carriages and fire 
fighting. equipment. 

The Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
the maritime history of New York and is fitted 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the “cabin” 
which views of the New York skyline may be 
seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 

The Gallery of Art now numbers more than 
2,000 paintings, including European old masters, 
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important collections of the late W. T. H. Howe 
and Owen D. Young were added. On his death in 
July, 1950, Dr. Albert A. Berg bequeathed a gener- 
ous endowment to the collection. 


GEORGE ARENTS COLLECTION 

This is a special library of books and other 
material about tobacco formed by George Arents 
and given to the Library by him and his family, 
There are well over 7,000 volumes. They begin 
with the earliest mention of tobacco in the printed 
accounts of 16th-century American exploration, 
and include historical, literary and economic ma~ 
terial relating to the development, enjoyment and 
commercial status of tobacco and the tobacco 


industry. spENCER COLLECTION 

The Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books and 
Books in Fine Bindings came to the Library 
through the will of William Augustus Spencer who 
died in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’s 
finest illuminated manuscripts, including the 
Tickhill Psalter, an English manuscript ot the 
14th century, are in this collection. Original 
drawings for illustrations, as well as printed 
books, are featured, 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 

Officers, 1954: Morris Hadley, president; Henry 
Bruére, first vice-president; Roy E. Larsen, sec- 
ond vice-president; Roland L. Redmond, secretary; 
Junius S. Morgan, treasurer; Edward G. Free: 
hafer, director. 

Board of trustees, 1955: George Arents, W. Vine 
cent Astor, Dana T. Bartholomew, Henry Bruére, 
William Adams Delano, Edward С. Freehafer, 
Morris Hadley, Mrs. Douglas Horton, Arthur 
Amory Houghton, Jr., Devereux C. Josephs, Roy 
E. Larsen, Junius S. Morgan, Newbold Morris, 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, Charles Pratt, Roland L. 
Redmond, Elihu Root, Jr., John Mortimer Schiff, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Mrs. Arnold White 
ridge. Ex officio members: The Mayor of New York, 
the Comptroller and the President of the Council. 
Honorary trustees: Myron C. Taylor, John Foster 
Dulles, and Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase. 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 

The Municipal Reference Library, a branch of 
the New York Public Library, is on the 22nd floor 
of the Municipal Bldg., Chambers St., with & pub- 
lic health division at 125 Worth St. With more 
than 100,000 vols. it has important city records, 
real estate atlases, etc., and a file of civil service 
examinations and other material of use to those 
wishing to enter the city's service. 


1,500 of the paintings are American portraits by 
such artists as Charles Willson Peale, Gilber 
Stuart, John Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. 
Durand, John Wesley Jarvis, and many others. . 

The Society also possesses the original warp 
color drawings made by John James Audubon 1o 
his “Birds of America.” 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 


The Solomon Б. Guggenheim Museum, "ДЕ 
Filth Avenue, between 88th and 89th Streets, Ne 
York, N.Y., is a gallery exhibiting XXth cen" 
works of art. It is supported by the Solomon er 
Guggenheim Foundation, established 1937 e 
the promotion and encouragement of art е 
education in art and the enlightenment of Ше 
publie, especially in the field of art." Director 
James Johnson Sweeney. tures 

Noteworthy among the paintings and sculptus 
in the Guggenheim Collection are major Ander 
by Archipenko, Arp, Bonnard, Brancusi, Cc abo, 
Campendonk, Cézanne, Chagall, Feininger, о 
Gleizes, Gris, Kandinsky, Klee, Léger, Мајен 
Mare, Metzinger, Miró, Modigliani, Молан 
Pevsner, Picasso, Redon, Rousseau, Sorgen 
Seurat, Severini, Vantongerloo, Villon, Vor 
berge-Gildewart, Vuillard. 

Recent acquisitions include wor 
Calder, Cézanne, Feininger, Giacometti, 
ing, Larfonoy, Miró, Modigliani, Ohashi, 
fant, Pevsner, Picabia, and Van Doesbures ger 
well as paintings from the exhibitions Mo 


European Painters and Younger American Ри лш, | 


ers, among them Burri, Deyrolle, 
Lanskoy, Manessier, Poliakoff, Riopelle, 
Singier, Ubac, Vieira, de Silva, Winter, 
gan, DuCasse, Ernst, Gottlieb, Guerrero, Nock, 
Cari Morris, Kyle Morris, Mueller, Okada, РО! 
and Wonner. prank 
A new museum building designed by E long 
Lloyd Wright is planned to fill the bloc 
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site from 88th to 89th Streets, the site of the 
present temporary galleries, 


Pierpont Morgan Library 

The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 East 36th 
Btreet, New York, N. Y., is based on collections 
begun by J. Pierpont Morgan about 1880. In 1924 
his son, J. P. Morgan, gave the library and an 
endowment to a board of trustees as a memorial to 
his father. On March 26, 1924, the Library was 
incorporated as an educational institution by the 
New York state legislature. Its collections, which 
comprise medieval and renaissance illuminated and 
textual manuscripts, Incunabula, authors’ auto- 
graph manuscripts, historical and literary auto- 
Graph letters and documents, bookbindings, master 
drawings, and prints, are open to students en- 
gaged in research, and the exhibition rooms are 
open to the public daily, 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., ex- 
cept Sundays, holidays and during August. 

In 1955, three major exhibitions were held: 
Children's Literature in Books and Manuscripts, 
Drawings and Prints by Albrecht Durer, and 
Recent Acquisitions. 

Children's Literature (Nov. 19, 1954-Feb. 28, 
1955) featured the Library's recently acquired 
dedication manuscript of Perrault's Contes de ma 
mere l'oye, 1695, which contains Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, Puss in Boots, Sleeping Beauty, Blue 
Beard, and The Fairies. Shown with it were thirty 
early printed editions of Perrault's Contes, many 
Of which were borrowed from private collectors 
and institutions, the most comprehensive group 
of these tales ever assembled. Some of the other 
examples of immortal children’s books shown 
were the original manuscript of Struwwelpeter, 
lent by the Germanisches Museum, Nuremberg, 
autograph manuscripts of Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, lent by, respec- 
tively, Georgetown University and The Buffalo 
& Erie County Public Library, and the Morgan 
Library's autograph manuscript of Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol. 

The Drawings and Prints of Albrecht Durer 
(March 17-April 16) displayed 25 Durer drawings, 
6 belonging to Morgan Library and 19 to private 
collectors and institutions, a large selection of 
engravings and woodcuts, broadsides, books, and 
woodblocks. The ‘Self-Portrait’ of 1493, “A 
Kneeling Donor," 1506, an unpublished Portrait 
of à Man," 1520, and a drawing of Durer's pa- 
troness, Susannah of Bavaria, 1525, were among 
the drawings exhibited, 

The exhibit called Recent Acquisitions (May 
li-July 29) included an Anglo-Saxon manuscript 
Gospels believed to have been illuminated by the 
Monks of Glastonbury about 1000 A.D. and an 
Italian 14th-century medical picture book for the 
use of physicians of the School of Salerno. A 
тате first state of a Rembrandt etching and 
drawings by Pozzoserrato, Gaspard Poussin, Saint- 
Aubin and Tiepolo were among the selections 
shown; printed books included Missal for the 
Use of Langres (Paris, 1491), the first missal in 
Which cuts were printed in color, and а pro- 
Tusely illustrated Book of Hours for the Use of 
Noyon (Paris, 1498) from the press of Pigouchet. 
Two long autograph letters of Erasmus were out- 
Standing among the acquisitions in the field of 
autograph manuscripts, letters, and documents. 

Also included were selections from several 
Archives lately acquired: letters and poems from 
James Thomson to Elizabeth Young; letters from 
Voltaire's mistress, the Marquise Du Chatelet to 
the Count d'Argental; letters and poems. from 
Coleridge and the Wordsworths to Sir George 
ud Lady Beaumont; correspondence from and to 
y Шат Ernest Henley, and revealing letters from 
ohn Ruskin to the pupils of Winnington Hall 
and td his close friends, the Cowper-Temples. 


Rockefeller Center; Radio City 
b Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 
rsiness and entertainment center in America, is 
A cated in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
^v 52nd Streets, between Fifth Avenue and the 
Avenue of the Americas. More than 15,000 men 
15 Би гесу employed in the construction of its 
i Ulldings. Construction of the first—the Amer- 
SepueDUiding (formerly RKO)—was started in 
"a ‘ember, 1931. The most recent is the 19-story 
dition to the United States Rubber Co. Bldg., 


"RiMPying the site of the demolished Center 


bodie. The surface area of Rockefeller Center 
hie 849,856 sq. ft., more than 1212 acres, of 
ee 510,705 sq. ft. are leased for a long period 
pays (columbia University. Rockefeller Center 

8 Columbia an annual rental of $3,800,000. 


The lease with options for renewal runs until 
2069 when the Center will become the property of 
the university. 

The part of Rockefeller Center comprising | 
theaters and radio and television studios is often 
referred to as Radio City. It comprises approxi- 
mately one-fifth of Rockefeller Center. The 


Radio City Music Hall 
(121 ft.), International Building North (92 ft.), 
Palazzo d'Italia (92 ft.), British Empire Bldg. 
(90 ft.), and La Maison Francaise (90 ft.) 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 160,000. More than 34,000 work there 
and 126,000 persons visit there every day. In the 
Center are the offices of more than 900 firms. 

In the Center are 20 eating places; an 800-car 
parking garage; U. S. Post Office; government 
passport bureau; landscaped roof gardens; con- 
sulates of 21 foreign countries; and, in season, an 
outdoor skating pond, The RCA Building, in 
gross area 2,908,903 sq. ft., has a ground area of 
99,770 sq. ft. with a frontage of 155 ft. on the 
Avenue of the Americas, 472 ft. on 49th St., 468 
ft. on 50th St. and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. 
On the 70th floor is the Observation Roof, 9i 
16. above mean high water level, and 850 ft, above 
the street. The Rainbow Room, located on the 
65th floor, is open at the cocktail hour. Of the 166 
elevators, 8 are the fastest in the world, moving 
up 65 floors in 37 seconds. 

Radio City Music Hall, largest exclusively indoor 
theater in the world, seats 6,200 people. Its stage, 
144 ft. wide by 67 feet deep, has a proscenium arch 
60 ft. high and 100 ft. wide at the base. 

Bisecting the Center is Rockefeller Plaza, a pri- 
vate street 60 ft. wide between 48th апа Slat 
Streets. Adjoining lies the Lower Plaza, & court 
125 ft. long and 95 ft. wide, used for ice skating in 
ihe winter, and for an outdoor cafe in the sum- 
mer. The Prometheus Fountain, by Paul Man- 
ship, is located in the Lower Plaza. . 


Theodore Roosevelt . : 
lore Roosevelt Museum, estal еа 
19255 N Theodore Roosevelt Association, is 
situated in Theodore Roosevelt House, the re- 
stored birthplace of the late President at 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. In the Museum are 
exhibited- photographs, cartoons, ters, Кз, 
manuscripts, guns, swords, saddles, hunting tro- 
phies, wearing apparel and numerous other items 
of interest related to the late President. Much 

of the material is chronologicaly arranged. 

Among the items are his buckskin “chaps,” his 

branding irons and other paraphernalia as а 
cowboy, the spectacle-case which saved his life 
when he was shot in Milwaukee (1912), and the 
pullet-plerced speech he carried in his left breast 
pocket, as well as trophies of the Spanish War 
and letters and documents relating to the Presi- 
dency. The cartoon collection is especially notable. 
Theodore Roosevelt House 18 itself a museum. 
The first and second floors of the residence in 
which the Roosevelt family lived in the 1850s and 
1860s have been restored by the Woman's Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Memorial Association, and apart 
from their Roosevelt interest are important as 8 
reproduction of a well-to-do American home of 


the middle nineteenth century. Many original — y 


ture are shown, including the bed- 
9 p room in which Theodore MULA. x 
velt was born, and Tue RO ACY chairs. he us 


in his earliest Ono Bep pud home ot 
4 тез 
Roosevelt, 1887-1919, та 20 И 
Ша Herbert 
Gov Dewey +) and Нег 
en dally except 
Hoover, former President. Tb ORe, the village. 


M 

iding is 544 ft., 30 stories tall, 
entirely of glass 

287 ft. wide on two sides Xe 44 ЧЫ ide or 


ium, 
DEUM RAUS "те shelters the staff and infor- 


E 


welt 
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STATUE OF LIBERTY NATIONAL MONUME 


о! 
Enlightening 


Paris Commune that followed the defeat of France 
by Prussia in 1871, Bartholdi came to ihe United 
He was moved by the idea of placing а 
statue in the harbor and immediately began plans 


active, 
citizens, In 
and $250,000 was raised, 


tions. STATUE MADE IN SECTIONS 

Bartholdi-began his work in 1874. His mother, 
Charlotte Beysser Bartholdi is reputed to have 
served as a model for the Statue. The first study 
model measured 1.25 meters or 4 ft. in height. 
This model was reproduced to a height of 2.85 
"meters. Another model was later obtained, measur- 
ing 11 meters or 36 ft. in height. On this basis he 
computed the statue in sections. Wood patterns 
were made and sheets of copper 3-32 of an inch 
thick were hammered into shape on them by 

hand. A framework of four huge steel supports 
was designed by Gustave Eiffel, whose fame en- 
dures in the Eiffel tower. 

"The hand of the statue holding aloft the torch 
was exhibited at the Centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. It was then taken to New 
Vork City and exhibited on a pedestal in Madison 
Square. 

On Washington's birthday, Feb. 22, 1877, Presi- 

dent Hayes authorized the use of Bedloe's island 

for the statue, the site having been suggested by 
Bartholdi and approved by Congress. 

The head was shown at the Paris exposition of 

.1878. When framework and base were put in place 

in Paris the American ambassador, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, drove the first rivet on Oct. 24, 1881, the 
centennial of the battle of Yorktown, in which 
French and Americans were allies. 

‘The statue was finished May 21, 1884, and formal- 
ly presented to Ambassador Morton July 4, 1884, by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, head of the Franco-Ameri- 

can Union. He had built the Suez Canal and was 
ss yer on the ill-fated Panama Canal project at 

e time. 


CORNERSTONE OF PEDESTAL LAID 

On Aug. 5, 1884, the Americans in turn leid the 
cornerstone for the pedestal on Bedloe's island. 
This was to be built on the foundations of the 
star-shaped Fort Wood, which had been erected 
by the Government in 1811. The fort originally 
mounted 24 heavy guns and had a garrison 
of from 50 to as many as 600 troops. The island, 


originally owned by Bedloo (later Bedloe), was 
purchased by the corporation of the city of New 
York during 1759, in order to erect a pest house. 

The American committee had raised $125,000, 
but when the pedestal was 15 ft. high, this was. 
found to be inadequate. Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
of The World of New York City, on Mar. 16, 1885, 
called for general subscriptions. By Aug. 11, 1885, 
he had raised $100,000. This came from 120,000 
individuals. The statue was already on these 
shores, having arrived dismantled, in 214 packing 
cases, in the steamship Isere, which reached New 
York from Rouen, France, in June, 1885. 

New York citizens eagerly followed the work of 
fitting the statue together. The pedestal was made 
of concrete with granite facing and steel girders 
were built into it to connect with the framework 
of the statue and hold it in place The first rivet 
of the statue was driven July 12, 1886, and the 
last on Oct. 28, 1886, when President Grover 
Cleveland dedicated the statue in the presence ot 
the sculptor, Bartholdi. 

The cost of the statue was estimated at $250,000 
and that of the pedestal at $280,000, but expenses 
mounted and estimates of the total range from 
$500,000 to $600,000. The statue weighs 450,000. 
lbs. or 225 tons. The copper sheeting weighs 
200,000 Ibs. There are 167 steps from the land 
level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps inside the 
statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the ladder 
leading to the arm that holds the torch. Visitors 
may enter the head, which holds from 30 to 40 
persons, but not the torch. The statue is open daily. 

The torch was originally maintained by the 
Lighthouse Service. Funds for permanently light- 
ing the whole statue were raised by subscription 
by The World of New York in 1916 and Presiden! 
Wusen turned on the lights Dec. 2, 1916. The 
island was used by the United States Army uni in 
1937, when the post was abandoned. Since then 
has been maintained by the National Park Se се. 

EMMA LAZARUS' FAMOUS POEM 

A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
a tablet within the main entrance of the pedes' 
on which the Goddess stands, follows: 

THE NEW COLOSSUS 
Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, à 
With conquering limbs astride from land to land, 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall sti 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of exiles, from her beacon-han! d 
Glows world wide welcome; her mild eyes commant 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities, frames д 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp! oier 
With silent lips. Give me your tired, your poo" 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 


The wretched refuse of your teeming shor ES 


Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door! 15 
DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE | К |= 
Height from base to torch... .. -..| 153.1 
Foundation of pedestal to torch й 305 |1 
eel to top of head esr nt 
Length of hand қ 16 
Index finger... . è 8 H 
5 Hi joint 3 
of finger hall. is 
Head from chin to сгапішп......-, 17 n 
Head, thickness from ear to ear. - 10 H 
Distance across the еуе...... 2 H 
ў 433 
12 9008 
38 |01 
EN 
[i И 
13 


mation services. The Conference Building has 
chambers for the Political and Security, Economic 
and Social, Trusteeship Councils and committee 
rooms. It connects with the General Assembly 
Building, 380 ft. long, 160-220 ft. wide, with room 
for 960 delegates and secretaries, 234 press repre- 
sentatives and 800 auditors. Addresses in foreign 
languages may be followed in immediate inter- 
pretation via earphones. Guides are available. 
The Library building is on 42nd Street. 


Staten Island 
The Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
founded 1881, has about 900 regular members and 
700 associates, and is partly supported by New 
York City. It occupies a museum at 75 Stuyve- 
sant Pl., and a library and office building at 146 


St. George, S. I., and offers eX. 


Stuyvesant Pl., 
lectures and forums. and | 
| 
| 


hibits, programs, 
the natural history of Staten Island 
It publishes the New Bulletin and the 
of the Institute. 


Whitney Museum E 
The Whitney Museum of American Art, 2a Df 
54th St., New York, N. Y., was founded 92 
erence 1 qu у С А 
iowledge on о 
EA cantons cot and individual 


e stressed, 
"Proceedings 


oils, 550 watercolors an 
and 1,000 prints. All wor 
of the 20th century. 
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ZOOLOGICAL PARK (BRONX ZOO) AND AQUARIUM 
By William Bridges, Curator of Publications 


A couple of kings, two emperors and a duo of 
dragons kept the staff of the Bronx Zoo in a state 
of pleasant excitement during much of 1955. The 
Bronx Zoo is officially known as the New York 
Zoological Park, 185th St. and Southern Blvd.; 
iTith St. station of East and West Side lines. 

The kings made zoo history by laying eggs—king 
cobras produced the first young ever hatched in 
captivity anywhere, so far as the Bronx Zoo can 
discover, and a pair of king penguins brought 
forth the first egg laid in a 200 in the United 
States. 

The emperors were two emperor penguins, 
largest of all the penguins, that the Bronx Zoo 
exhibited for the first time in its history. And 
the dragons were a pair of Komodo monitors, or 
dragon lizards, from Indonesia, largest of living 
lizards. The Bronx Zoo had exhibited them on 
two previous occasions, but never with such at- 
tending h aches as these 9-foot and 8-foot 
Specimens caused. 


MAT OF KING COBRAS 


King cobras are generally considered the most 
dangerous snakes in the world because of their 
great size—they are recorded up to 18 feet 4 
inches—and the potency of their nerve-attacking 
venom. They are by no means rare in eastern 
India and Malaysia, and most large zoos usually 
have a specimen on exhibition. But until the 
spring of last year almost nothing was known 
about their reproduction. Then, on the afternoon 
of March 10, Dr. James A. Oliver, the Bronx 
Zoo's Curator of Reptiles, was conducting a guest 
around the reptile house and pointing out exhibits 
of particular interest. As they approached the 
king cobra's glass-fronted compartment, Dr. 
Oliver's learned lecture tapered off and he aban- 
doned his guest. The 13-foot 4-inch female and 
the 11-foot 3-inch male king cobra were begin- 
ning the ritualistic entwining of bodies and slow 
progression around the sandy floor of thelr cage 
that could mean only one thing—courtship, with 
mating to follow. 

Someone else took over the distinguished guest; 
Dr. Oliver's eyes never wavered from the king 
cobras, and he witnessed the whole of the court- 
ship and the 58-minute mating that followed. 
There were repeated matings on the next two 
days, and on April 22 the female began to build 
her nest of bamboo and magnolia leaves, supplied 
in generous quantities by the reptile house keepers- 
King cobras are known to build two-chambered 
nests, some of them as much as three feet in 
diameter, and to coil in a guarding position in 
ihe upper chamber while the eggs incubate. But 
how a creature without hands managed to build 
such a compact nest could only be guessed at be- 
fore; now we know. She does it by throwing out 
loops of her body, lassoing a pile of leaves, and 
crawling onto the pile with the leaves scraping 
along inside her loop. 

A few days later the female deposited 41 white, 
leathery-shelled eggs, about the size of a goose's 
egg, in the pile of leaves. Dr. Oliver penned her 
in a corner with a plastic shield and investigated. 
Eleven eggs were obviously infertile, but 30 were 
firm and good. Since there was no good way of 
controlling temperature and humidity in the cage, 
the eggs were all removed and bedded in damp 
28 00 paper, and leaves in a series of coffee cans 
n the curator's office, where they could be watched 
and humidified as necessary. There was no record 
p long it takes king cobra eggs to hatch, but 
Dr. Oliver figured they should begin to рор about 
the епа of June. Actually, the first egg split and 
195 S snakeling crawled out on July 4. It was 
90 Inches long, weighed 24 ounce, and its jet 
DUAE body was vividly striped with creamy white. 
uS belly was clear grayish-white. The parents 
the olive drab, and it may take the youngsters 

i or four years to take on adult coloration. 
eventually about half a dozen perfect little king 
T 1155 were successfully hatched. Some eggs 
ee led during incubation, and some others pro- 
eid deformed youngsters—an indication that 
s nee temperature or humidity was not exactly 
865 ie However, considering that the conditions 
an only be guessed at, for lack of any reports 

hatching in the wild, the Bronx Zoo is quite 
well satisfied. 
tu baby king cobras crawled out of the ess 
lY equipped with fangs and venom appartus, 


and able and willing to take care of themselves. 
Some of them spread their tiny hoods and glared 
at the curator even while parts of their bodies 
were still in the egg. 


PENGUINS PRODUCE EGG 


The other kings in the Bronx Zoo's collection— 
two king penguins from South Georgla island 
near the Antarctic Circle—astonished everyone by 
producing an egg on June 24 after eight years 
during which they gave no signs of particularly 
caring for each other. The technique of king 
penguin incubation is for one parent to hold the 
egg on its feet and to cover it with a deep fold 
of feather-covered skin from the lower abdomen, 
Incubation lasts for 50 to 55 days and during 
that time the incubating bird neither feeds nor 
swims, and stands virtually motionless except for 
occasional poking of the dirty-gray egg with its 
beak, possibly to shift it into a more comfortable 
position, 

Because the incubating king penguin might be 
upset by newcomers, the Bronx Zoo did not dare 
put on exhibition in the refrigerated penguin 
house its greatest penguin treasure—a couple of 
the gigantic emperor penguins from the Antarctic. 

These 40-inch, 60-pound birds were among the 
seven brought back from the south polar regions 
by a navy research party early in the spring. All 
went to the National Zoo in Washington, but two 
were released to the Bronx Zoo and were quar- 
tered temporarily in a ‘‘penguin cooler" in a 
building used for winter storage of birds. 10 1100 
thought that they would remain off exhibition 
only for a few weeks while laboratory tests were 
made to find whether they were free from the 
dread aspergillosis disease that is invariably fatal 
to penguins, By the time that they were discov- 
ered to be disease-free, the king penguins had 
started incubating their egg and the zoo was torn 
between its desire to show off its first emperor 
penguins and its reluctance to jeopardize the first 
king penguin egg ever laid in America. Reluctance 
won, and the emperors remained in semi-seclusion 
for several weeks more, d 


DRAGON LIZARDS FROM JAVA 


The Komodo monitors, or dragon lizards, are 
the only ones on exhibition anywhere except in 
Java, next door to their native island of Komodo 
in Indonesia, The Bronx Zoo had exhibited em 
in 1926 and again in 1934, but for less than two 
months; the early specimens had undergone a 
long seà voyage and were not in good condition 
on arrival; The 1955 pair, however, came bya alr 
from Java in five days and after about 48 leurs 
of sleep and rest were full of vigor once more. 
They were not supposed to be able to climb—but 
they repeatedly oh 8 fov penta 5 

ir compartment and утес pla А 

the Y be removed and the bench boarded 
They swallowed horsemeat, dead chickens, 
dead squabs and eggs voraciously at first, and then 
grew pickish, refusing everything but squabs and 
eggs. f all, developed aggressive 
tendencies as they grew more rested, and the. 
male made а 215 swipe at the Bronx Zoo's 
ihotographer, raking one 

Was not > serious injury, but it showed that the 
world's largest lizards are potentially just as 


rous as they look. 
ork went. forward in 1955 on the New York 
Aquarium being built at Coney Island, with prom- ч 
ise at the year's end that Stage One of the even- 
tual $10,000,000 building will be opened to the 


public in the spring or summer of 1956. 
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Zoo 15 a popular feature of Prospect. - 

Sab and fas € entrances on the East Drive in the 
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modern quarters. Pits without bars are placed _ 
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United States—Population, Census Estimates for 1955 


UNITED STATES POPULATION 


Married Couples and Children Increase; Farms Still Losing Residents 


ation of the United States including Armed Forces overseas, was about 165,248,000 
according to estimates by Robert 
This figure represented 
and an increase of 2,838,000, or 1.7% over the 


The total popul 
on July 1, 1955 
Department of Commerce. 
1950, the date of the last census, 
corresponding month in 1954. 

During the first half of the decade, the annual 
increase in the number of households averaged 
about 850,000, according to the results of sample 
surveys made by the Bureau of the Census. There 
were an estimated 47,800,000 households in April, 
1955, as compared with 43,600,000 in March 5 
years earlier. This increase was not shared uni- 
formly. Urban and rural-nonfarm households in 
the United States increased by about 1,000,000 a 
year during 1950 to 1955, whereas rural-farm 
households showed a decline of close to 150,000 a 
year. In March, 1950, there were 37,300,000 urban 
and rural-nonfarm households and 6,300,000 rural 
farm households. According to the most recent 
survey, there were 42,200,000 nonfarm households 
and 5,500,000 farm households in April, 1955. 


MORE MARRIED COUPLES 


The number of married couples reached an 
estimated 37,600,000 in 1955 as compared with 
36,100,000 in 1950. The number not maintaining 
their own household was at the low for the post- 
war period, 1,300,000, as compared with 2,000,000 
in 1950 and 2,900,000 in 1947. These ''double-up'" 
married couples in April, 1955, represented only 
3.5% of all married couples. 


FARMS LOSING PEOPLE 


The population living on farms in the United 
States numbered about 22,158,000 in April, 1955, 
according to an estimate prepared cooperatively 
by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, and the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture. This figure is not 
.significantly different from the corresponding esti- 
mate for 1954 but respresents a drop of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 from 1950. 

The drop in farm population between 1950 and 
1955 represents a continuation of the long-time 
downward trend, which has reduced the number 
of farm residents to 13.5% of the total population 

by 1955. Changes have been particularly marked 
since the beginning of World War II. Between 
1940 and 1945 the number of persons living on 
farms fell by over 5,000,000. Some return to farms 
Occurred after the war. After 1948, the down- 
ward trend was resumed; and since 1950 farm 
population has decreased on the average about 

0 persons a year. t 

ween April, 1950, and April, 1954, urban 
and rural population increased at approximately 
the same rate, according to the Current Popula- 
tion Survey. In this period the rural civilian 
population increased by 6.3% and the urban 
civilian population by 5.6%. 


MALES ARE FEWER. 
Between April, 1950, and April, 1954, there was 


the Census, 
since April 1, 
stimate for the 


W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of 
an increase of 14,115,000, or 9.3 


а decline in the ratio of males to females in both 
urban and rural civilian population. The number 
of males per 100 females declined from 93.5 to 
91.0 in the urban and írom 104.4 to 102.0 in 


the rural population. The decline in the sex 
ratio of the total civilian population reflects in. 
part the higher mortality of men which accounts 
for the long term decline in this ratio, but it also 


reflects the increase in the size of the Armed 


Forces during that period. 
OLDER GROUPS GAIN 


The rate of gain among persons 65 years of age 
and over was three times as rapid in the urban 
as in the rural population. The in ase of 1,300, 
000 in the urban population was at the rate of 
16.8%. In the rural population, the aged increased 
at the rate of 5.4%. The number in this age 
group rose from 7,800,000 to 9,100,000 in the urban 
population and from 4,400,000 to 4,700,000 in the 
rural population. 


CHILDREN INCREASE 
The rate of growth in the number of children 
under 15 was higher in urban than in rural popu- 


lation. Between April, 1950, and April, 1954, there 
was an increase of 17.9% in this urban age group, 
whereas the rural rate of increase was 12%. The 
urban increase in this age group was from 23,400,- 
000 to 27,600,000; in the rural population, it was 
from 17,100,000 to 19,200,000. 


RISE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Noteworthy among population figures is the rise 
in employment, Which reached a record 65,000,000 
in July, 1955. The previous record, 64,000,000, 
was set one month earlier. Most of those adde 
to the work force were students who took vaca. 
tion jobs. The number of regularly employe 
adults held steady in farm and nonfarm sectors. " 

Unemployment, which usually shows little 02 
no change in midsummer, fell by 200,000 to 2,800, 
000 in July, 1955. In previous years unemployment 
increased in July as a result of vacation [c 
down. But only 1 in 6 of the young persons Wit 
entered the labor force in July were still unem 
ployed when the count was made. E 

The total labor force, employed and unel [^ 
ployed and the Armed Forces, rose by 150,000 02 
midyear, 1955, to reach the 70,000,000 mark in has 
summer for the first time in history. There a 
been a steady increase of adult women in Зоре 
1,000,000 more 25 years of age and over wor! d 
in July, 1955, than in July, 1954. The major 
was over 45 years of age. The release Of 4008 
members of the Armed Forces also swelled 
number of civilian workers. 


Estimated Population of Continental United States, 1940-1955 


Source: Bureau 
Including Armed 


of the Census 
Excluding Armed 


, forces overseas ulation 
Provisional Forces overseas Civilian popu sue 
estimates Eeti SA partes se of 
timat since last | Estimated с: Estimated | Incren' 
2 x population| estimate | population . 35 population decrease? 
E upper 
April 1, 1940 (census)... . .| 131,820,000) ee 2 02.000 
July 104% 3 3.000] 1253050 3| 131595000 
1, 1942. 000 1,462,000; 130,942,000 
ul; 1,832,000) 127,499,000) 
1,586,000, 126,708,000 
71,503,000 7,573, 
1,649,000| 1 385% 
2,789,000. 142,566,000 
-- 2,547,000, 145,168,000) 
12.844.000 1. 147,578,000 
1.917.000 2149.834000 
551,000) „202,000 р 
,677,000 151,082,000 
668,000 366,000 +2284 
815,000 156,053,000] + 2.68100 
786.900 59.078.900 0 19. 
3,930, 1,521,000 160,727,000| +16 
à 11] 165,248,000! 4- 1,318,000 8 162,284,000| +1,5: 
iCensus figüre plus an estimate of Armed Forces ove Sensus figure minus an estima’ 
Armed Forces in continental United States. Since preceding Mate: 4Not avaliable. 


Lor 


UC» 


United States—Populati 


on of States, Territories 253 


Region, divi- | April i, | April 1, | Pct. in- || Region, divi- | April 1, | Aprili, | Pct. in. 
sion and 0 1940 crease or sion and 1950 1940 сгеаве ог 
(census) | (census) | decrease state (census) | (census) | decrease 
North Dakota. 641,935, = 3.5 
9.7 [South Dakota. . 542,001 15 
10.8 ||Nebraska È 1,315,834 0, 
South 7 13.3 1,801,028 5. 
West 9, 40.0 [So. Att 
Northeast Delaware 266,505. 19,4 
New England...| _ 9,314,453 8,437,290 10.4 ||Maryland 182128 28.6 
0,1 27,539,487 9.5 ||Dist. of Co 663,091 210 
Virginia 2,077,773 23.9 
6,626,342 14.2 ||West Virginia... 1,901,974. 54 
3,516,990 4:0 [Forth Carolina. 3,571,023 13:7 
South Carolina. 1,899,804. 114 
Bo. Atlantic 7,823,151 18.8 ||Georgia. . 3,123,723 103 
o. Centr 0,778,225 6.5 1,897,414 46.1 
y 3,064,525 11.3 
M 1 4.189.908] 22.3 3955570 10 
ountatn. , fi | А a „ . 
Pacitic 9,733,262, 48.8 2,832,901. 8. 
Matt 847,226 79 Mis) - 02 
alne v v G 
New Ham 491,524 8.5 1,949,387) — ay . 
end $m H im ЭЧИ 
{Т^ 4,316, р ‚336, “4, 
Rhode З 25240 1 10 6,414,824] 20.2 
vonnecticut. ^ y D 
Mid. Atlantic: 559,456 Be 
New York 14,830,192] 13,479,142 10.0 524,873 124 
New Jersey 4,835,329] 4,160,165 16.2 250,742 qu 
Pennsylva 10,498,012| 9,900,180 6.0 1,123,206 18.0 
E. No. Centr 531,818 2 D 
Ohio... 7,946,627| 6,907,612 15.0 261 PUES. 
Indiana 3,934,224| 3,427,796 148 550,310) 2532. 
Mae 8.712.176) 7,897,241] — 103 110,47 — 462. « 
огап ‚871,766| 5,256, : 3 
Wisconsin. . . 3,434,575] 3,137,587. 9.5 1,736,191 87. 
W.No. Centr 1,089,684 39. 
Minnesota : 2,982,483 2,792,300 $3 6,907,387 53, 
a. 2,621,073| 2,538, : 
Missou: 3.984.983 3.284.804 15 united States. |150,697,361|131,669,275 


Population of the United St 


ates, Territories, Possessions 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Gross area 
(land and Population ` 
Area water) de З 3 
eee ГЕ, 1950 1940 19030 
United States cuc 3,628,130 | 154,233,234 | 1150,622,754 | 1138,439,069 
Continental United Braces 2622387 | 180,697,361 | 131,609,275 | 122,775,046 
Territories Й г $ 592,823 628,437 495,294 Ma 
Hawaii, 6, 499,794 422,770 » 
Alaska. 586,400 128,643 72,524 28 
Possessions ; 3,888 2,316,922 1,929,002 3,594,52, 
Puerto Rico 8,435 2,210,703 869,255 1,543,913 
Guam 206 59,498 22,290 18, 
Virgin Isiands 0; 133 26,665 24,880 100 
American Samoa 7 18,937 2,908 д < 
Midway Islands 2 416 437 6 
Wake Island. . iur 3 „ is 
Canton Island and Ei гу Islan 27 272 44 d 
Johnston Island and Sand Island. Less than 0.5 46 69 Ы 
Swan Islands CAE YA H 36 : 10 э 
: 2 51 39,4 
тан 1524 P 
ihe Facio 1s 361505 118,033 89,453 
peel 118,933 89,453 
26,910 
107,350 з x 
45,690. з Ц 


"Includes estimated population of the Philippine Islande (1940) 16,356,000; W the 


Shown separately. 
Philippines. at 
Ander trusteeshi 
‘Population (1940. 


Gran 


131,258; (1930) 69,62 


6. Census 
The American Bab 


not 


Japan. 
Boom 


Source: Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., May, 1959 
The baby boom, which started at the close of in the fertility rate since its low level in the | 


World War II, continues unabated. From 1946 
through 1954 the number of births in the United 
States averaged in excess of 3,750,000 annually, 
or 1 3/5 times the number in 1933. Births rea 
ап alltime high of 4,076,000 in 1954 and the end 
of the boom may still be several years ahead. 
An important factor in the recent upsurge in 
births has been the marked rise in the number 
of married women. Wives at ages 15-44 have in- 
creased in number by one-seventh since 1945, and 
by more than one-third since 1933. A second 
actor has been the almost uninterrupted rise 


's. In each of the postwar years about one | 
ее every six married women aged 15-44 bore i 
& child, but 5 eee mid-1930's the proportion 
ly one in е A т 
particularly noteworthy has been the sustained E 
high rate for second births. Moreover, since 1951 8 
there have been somewhat more than 1,100,000 
second births annually. Equally striking has been 
fhe гара Pie UP in beg 900 in the date , 
int о! T n узу 
ihe ме Чот third births has climbed to 31 per - 
1,000—the highest in over 33 years. шж 


United States—Population, 1790-1870; Civilian, April, 1954 
United States Population (Official Census), 1790-1870 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
1790—Connecticut 237,946; Delawere 59,096; Georgia 82,548; Kentucky 173,677; Maine 96,540; 
Maryland 319,728; Massachusetts 378,787; New Hampshire 141,885; New Jersey 184,139; New York 
340,120; North Carolina 393,751; Pennsylvania 434,373; Rhode Island 68,825; South Carolina 249,073; 
"Tennessee 35,691; Vermont 85,425; Virginia 747,610. Total 3,929,214. 
State 1800 18401 1870 


990,992 


254 


1850 1860 
771,023 


Alabama 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas. 
California. , . 
D Rer nn 

'onnecticut. 
Delaware. 


501,792 

470,019 
737,699 
212,267 


183,858| 209.328] 284.574] 317.576 


211.149 320,823] 373,306 489,555 
61,54 
1918.08 2.28.9210 3,097,394 

737.987 


753.419 869,039 


3 
830 
398 


10: 
594, 


South Dakota 


3 n SA 
Fenne 105,602| 261,727 i 829.210 
ys тт 

291,048 

зиши 1,239,797 

cq ыш 30.84 
— Wyoming.. Я о 


; $ 825 ч 194534 
Total U. S.....| 5,308,483) 7,239,881] 9,638,453 |12,866,020|17,069.453 |23,191,876/31,443,321 38,558,371 


*1860 figure is for Dakota Territory; 1870 figures are for parts of Dakota Territory. 


10. S. total includes persons (5,318 in 1830 and rvice of The 
United States not credited to any region, n e Kats. on public ships in the serv 


Civilian Population by Age and Sex, April 1954 


Exclusive of all members of the Armed Forces 
Source; Bureau of the Census 


j 


5 Urban 
Age Total Male Female 
Total | reais 
- [158,401,000]. 77,097,000] 81.304.900 101,277,000 53,028,000 
:| 17,755,000] 9041000] 8714:000/ 10,642,000 2500 
15,953,000] - 8,158.000| 7.795,000| 9,348,000 3.709.000 
13,011,000} -6,609.000| 6.402.500 7.567.000 3.200.900 
10,471,000} 5,126,000] 5,345,000| 6,147,000 3.519.000 
8,977,000] 3,565,000| 8.42.9000 5,742,000, 4.119000 
11,517,000| 5:471.000| 8.918.509 7.725.900 4,113,000 
12:021,000| 5,776,000| 6.248.909 8.529.990 194000 
72.288.909 10,838,000| 11.480.000 15,158,000 6.359000 
18,454,000] 8.425.900] 9.328.900 12.284.900 9.007 0% 
Tam ipm pum pum D 
й D К, Ü D D D D Я " J^ 
3,497,000) 3,805,000| 2.625.900 5/8500) SIMON. 
80.6 80.5) 30.8] "$2.2 8 


Rural farm 


" "Total Female Total Male n 
-| 35,720,000 17,908 ‚000 11,036,000 | 10,3640 
46095000 220700 prs 1244000 p 
; 9.45 1492000 2209,00 1,195.00 1,074000 » 
15 to 19 years; 457. 1410, 1:567,000|  '952,000| 919000 — 
20 to 24 years... 2058000 1.267000] 1222000, 50000 627000 
25 to 29 years 2/685,000) 109% 1,100,000) 577.000) 5480 
30 to 34 years 4765 000 103,000 000 . 586000 75900 
35 to 44 years 4,493,000 2:288.000| 2:637,000| 1,359,000 1.278000 0 
45 to 54 years 3,762,000] 1,778,000) 24081000] 1,217,000) 1,191,000 . 
55 to 64 years 2,707,000 1351.000) 1,963000) 1,075,000) 285.000 
«88 10 69 years - 1043.000 971 000 95000 212.000 207000. 
over. 1 = А 5 5 
Median age. 27.6 1090 1,079,008) 27.3 25 
x 


United States—Population, 1880-1950; Occupation Groups 255 
: United States Population (Official Census), 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


1990 1910 1920 1930 1940 
[ Alabama 646,248] 2,832.96 3,001 
VERA 3557 409.20 
; Cait 50480) 1,949,387) 1,909,511 
E one 77/251] 0% 10,58 
| Colorado. 35,791| 1,123,290! 1,32 
I Connecticut.. | 606,903] 1,709,242| 2,00 
1 Delaware, ,,.| 238.380 296.505 190 
Dist. of Col.. 486,869} 663,091) . 80: 
Florida... 1,468,211) 1,897,414) 2,77 
Georgia. 908 3.129.720 3.44 
Idaho... 45,032| .'524,873| 5%! 
1930004, 3.4270 8,71 
d 503| 3,427,796) 3,93 
0 i 2:470,939| 2,538,208. 2,02 
Kansas 999| 1,801,028 1/90! 
Kentucky 589| 2,845,627 2,94 
Г Louisiana... 101,593) 2,363,880| 2,68: 
Maine... 797,423] 7% 91 
Maryland 631,526) 1,821,244| 2,34 
piace, 240.6440 4316,721| 4,69! 
Michigan 842.329 - 5,256,106] 6,37 
Mt 2,503,953| 2,792,300] 2,98: 
2,009,821) 2,183,790| 217 
| 29,367| 3,784,004| 3,9 
f 7,608) 15195 12 
| 1,377,963) 1,315,834] 1,32 
К 91058|  110,247| 7160, 
р 293| 491,524] 53; 
| 041,334] 4,160,165] 4,83. 
23,317| 581818) „08 
5,082,871 12,588,066| 13,479,142| 14,8 
1,399,750 3,170,276] 3,571,023| 4,061 
; „736,509 680,845] 641,935] 419 
Oh!o........| 3,198,062 6,646,697| 6,907,612 ‚94! 
Oklahoma... |.s 99.940 2,336,434] 21233,8351 
53.790| 1,089,684] 1,521, 
9,631,350| 6.909.480] 10,408,012 
987,497 . 713,946| —. 701,898. 
ч 1,738,765) 1,899,800) 2,117,027 
605,840] „42.90% 85274 
: 6,556] 2,915,841| 3,201,718 
5,824,715] 6,414,824] 7,711,194 
3 507,847) 59.20% "088862 
359,611] . 359,231 77747 
2,421,851) 2,077,773) 3,313,080 
1.563.390 1,736,191] 3878.9 
% imeem Rin] EROR 
| 194.402 225.565 250.74 290.52 
8 Tot. U. S.... (50,155,783162,947,714|75,994,578191,972,266/105,710,6201122,775.046]131,669,275. 150,697,361 
Employment Status of U. S. Population, 1955 
Persons 14 years of age and over 
| Source: Bureau of the Census. Data week of July 10-16, 1955. 
Employment status Total | Male Female ^ 
Total noninstitutional population : 117,404,000 57,466,000 9,938,000 
"Total labor force including Armed Forces.. 70,429,001 49:823,000 35 000 
ШӨ, labor force. В EU INS i2 275.000 8,143, Ит 
vilian noninstituttonal population 440, Dot лари 
Ciyllian labor force PERO 87.465.000 44700000 30961000 
f Employed E ,995, „7904 ‚204, 
; In agricultural industries 7,704,000 20.010000 18.575,00 
> en industries 82471000 1.003.600 803.000 
І Jnemployed Р 471, 603, 68, 
Not in labor force. 46,975, 3,148,000 10 
Keeping house 34,305,000 444.680 210, 
1 2.109.000 1,809000 ` 14.000) 
паре to 153, +309, D E 
Other ee 9,701,000 6,307,000 3,394,000 


| U. S. Major Occupation Groups, Employed Persons, by Sex 
es in thousands of persohs 14 years old and over. 


Source: Bureau of the Census; Estimat 


| Percent distribution 


Major occupation group “Both Male | Female 
Week of July 10-16, 1955 | 


Bosh Male | Female 


se 
o 
= 


1,831 7 lj 
$i "143 5.9 88 0.7 
5,498 A 10.0 12.3 51 
2908 | 5,887 | 132 95 | 21 
sit 2 1x4 | 19.0 10- 
äʒsà 
2,708 | 2:72 8:4 $3 4 
2423 | 1427 55 47 $i. 
Laborers, except tarm and mite. 47 7. 2044 | 1063 [1000 | :00.0 


Total employed... 


к, 


256 United States—Population 21 Years Old and Over; Voting. Population ; 
U. S. Population 21 Years Old and Over, 1950 


By Region, Division and State 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Population 21 years old and over 


Region, division, Sex Color 


and state 77 
Total 


Male | Female | White Sons Urban E po 


United States. 97,403, 30747. 853. 9 49,549, 613/88,195,191| 9,208,116 65,487,509 18,940,730/12,975,068. 


о, 598|13.053.220|12,006.275 25,042,807 | 1,370,701 21,858,190) 4,001,107) 1.100232 
edt 6/27,722,586| 1,519,841|19,382,145 
"309,403 13 572.25 22.618.572 5,693,181|14,045,221 
12/831/789| 0,445,132 | 0,886,307 12,213,300 618,303 9,301,944 1,130,801 


Now England 6,293,773| 3,021,825| 3,271,948| 6,194,811 98,962 601| 1,164,551 51,821 
Middle Atlantlo 120,725,825|10,031,395|10,694,430119,448,086| 1,277,739 16; 980,598] 2,896,016 810 011 


E. No. Central. 29,123,888 9,951,845] 10,172,013) 18, 825. 1 1,214,340|14,432,588| 3,449,690] 2,241,580 


2 No. Central. 9,118,509| 4,530,910| 4,587,053) 8,8 305,501] 4,949,557| 1,968,523) 2,200,489 
South Atlantig. 12,812,841] 6,259,942| 6,552,899| 9,991,837| 2,821,004 2,408,053 
E. Bo. Central 6,677,308| 3,250,788| 3,420,520| 5,214,208| 1,463,100 2,118,440 
W. So. Centrai. | 8,819,344| 4,355,051| 4,463,793| 7,410,267| 1,409,077 1,771,383 

2,94 


3,058,982| 1,560,896| 1,492,086| 2,940,817| — 118,165| 1,770,941 674000 

9,712,807) 4,878,536| 4,894,271) 9,272,579] 5 7,531,003 664,308 

576,840] 283,509) 293,331] 575.223 1,617| 308, 71,801 

352,780] 171,020] 181,760] 352.188 592| 206, 30,198 

7,552| 116,599] 120,953) 237,165 387 1, 47,017 

Massachusetts.. | 3,206, 104| 1,520,510) 1,685,504) 9,153,820) 52,284 2, 52,610 
Rhode Island. 38.1 289.6860 278.48 529.172 8,952) 455 6,730 
Connecticut, . -| 15821373 670,521| 711,852 1,347,243| 35,130 1,084, 43,065 


Middle Atlantic: 
New York.... 


.|10,874,446| 4,994,060| 5,380,386| 9,718,328| 656,118] 8 1,043,690] 357,076 
54. 160| 1,628,358| 1,725,802| 3,145,242 208,918 2. 360, 70,085 i 

6,997,219) 3,408,977| 3,588,242| 6,584,516| 412.7030 5, 1,492,382| 420,000 
5,279,761) 2,586,095] 2,693,666) 4,942,126] 337,635) 3,82. 937,623] 519,009 
2,556,467) 1,261,119] 1.285.348 2,443,060] 113.407 1,57 567,020| 411,681 
5,958,601) 2.828046 3,033,555| 5,514,184] 444.417 4,714. 770,384| 478,56 

2,066,008| 2,039,698| 3,812,763) 293,843) 2.97 714,614 953 

1,112,677| 1,109,746| 2,197,385| 25.038 1.340. 460,044| 422,82 


424, 038 
Et. ,548 90 


39.4 
429,249] 845,337 15,054] 417,599 
626,494) 1,193,607 48,934|. 660,365 


107,769 
774,207 


21,052 
385 7а 1073378 


у 391,096 М 588. 
1,013,820| 1,602'669] 422.679 1,029,248 
1,181,047 1.297.330 929.741 699.695 242/919 
‚181,047| 1,761, 869,695 
506,782] 70.848“ 366524] 475,208, 343,343 


964,109 1,044,719| 1,441,986] 566, 98,940 20,300. 
1,049,599| 1,131,670| 1,558,566 922.703 1.973.360 572.408 120480 
887.957 '935,556| 1,456,716] 366,797 1,258,684] 436,042 128, 


9 
864,430| 878.548 1,612,267] 130,711] 722,409) 492, 180 528,38 
801,157 1,017,401) 1,659,758] 318,790] 949,955 EEDA 


587,284| 620.7300 '710,669| 497,354] 383,007 


550,158| 562,708| 880,675] 232 410,342 480 
ORERE Hus mn Nn 
2,851,820| 2,385,405, 4,154,281 944 3,056,002 751 


171,512 
157,693 
93,369 


173,977) 
167,341 


107,173 
1,559,266 

1509.200 Hot Боя 1,519, 910 
7211; 525 8,569, — 3, 512 19 6,766,361 


" 
1,028,538 370,739| 141. 
999% 2 T 


90,638 
5,938,126! _ 916,009 


ESTIMATED CIVILIAN POPULATION OF VOTING AGE 
AND VOTE CAST a тарас. ELECTORS 


н |р сот 8 

е tation” 

50005 ,055,000 | 45,647,117 | 57.9 | Nov., 1948. 
H 


: 84,319,000. | 49,820; 
Nov; 1944. ::::| 90,599,00,2 12:32 35 E Nov 1954. 100 M E 


ТЕ 21 years old and over pli 54. 
2Inc. Armed Forces overseas. Civili Polis spats Bi Fn 34.00 x Georgi AE 4 
8Vote cast by civilians was 45 289.000. 


Bec v 
estimate! СОЕ 


— S 
517551 680 


f 
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Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 


Marital Status of United States Population by States 


Mates 14 years old and over 


Females 14 years old and over 


Single | Married Widowed 
Total Single | Marriedſer Divorced 
1,093,798} 213,412] 724,165 156,221 
259,511) 47,6361 176,600 35,275 
675,397| 113,687 464,118 97,592 
073,341 681 2,729,233 697,427 
89,480 8,752 72. 
185,747) 608,301 103,489 
90,420] -197,282 60,170 
Fla. 163,691) 722,872 178,606 
е 35,013| 523,792 158,811 
Та 31,992] 144,401 22, 
ER 674,982) 2,241,529. 502,204. 
1928 ‚592 2,389 213,534 
. 192,515| 659,523 133,131 
121.050] 490.911 102,171 
269,319) 695,284 143,856 
185,280] 643,519 139,704 
7 262) 217,857 50,567 
587,425 177.640 . 586,999) 119,391 
1,109,859 514,744] 1,117,004 273,466. 
620,012 440,295] 1,610,981 298,07 
249.800 712,817 136,50: 
141,728| . 509,602 100,238 
290.227 1,021,911 244,753 
34,687| 141,001 20,0 
98,769| 333,277 65,013 
3 0,531 8, 
46,848] | 180,117 30,080 
Я 412/255] 1,258,965 259,894 
154, 44.574 152.913 25,163 
3,751,890) 1,896,777, 3,794,988) 841/809 
926,216 323,484] 038,034 173,194 
139,467| . 47,9721 138,449 1,228 
2,038,936 583.658 2,034,045 442,205 
131.949 01.395 Juss 071 78.798 
1,079,197| 2,584,123 956,851| 2,604,025 547,123 
192,099) 79,889 1,832 42/810 
165,525] 470,145 97,579 
47,4821 154,209 2516 
233,525] | 799,722 176,391 
470,351) 1,921,991 ‚293 
44; 162,497 27,139 
32, 87,968 21,030 
252,810| 751,345 159,472 
133,118} 603,809 125,287 
Hum Sum d 
14,978| 70764 10,784 
14,518,079 37.399.917 57,042,417|11,454,266/37,503,836| 8,084,315 
27,280| ' 30,380 6| ' 33.283 5,570 24441 8,222 
81,921 351.51 183.80. 394060 16.547 
264.854 651,716! 193.89, — 374,069 83,750 


U. S. Population by Age, Color and Sex, July, 1954 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
tates including Armed Forces overseas, 


Estimates of the total population of Continental United S 
АП classes White Non-white 
Total Male Male Female Male Female 

.|162,414,000| 80,696,000 72,172,000| 72,832,000| 8,524,000) 8,886,000 
17,807,000| 9,072,000 881, 7.552.000 1,188,000) 1,182,000 
3,531,000| 1,798,000, 1,499, 233, 234,000 
3,667,000 3,054,000) 77,000) 472,000 
7, 3,607, 3,000,000 478,000 476,000 
16, 8,351,000 0 6.979.000 ,035,000| 1,026,000 
12, 6,553,000 5,548,000) 781,000) 785,000 
11 5,616,000) 5, 4,742,000) 698,000} 697,000 
10, 5,488,000) 5, 4,748,000 000) 663,000 
п, 5,867,000) 6,033, 5,329,000 617,000} 04,000 
12, 6,054,000) 6,289, 5,610,000) 614,000) 80,000 
11,495,000| 5,637,000] 5,828,000 5,254,000 4,000 3,000. 
11,091,000| 5,451,000] 5,640,000) 5,040,000 541,000 „000 
9,884,000| 4,899,000| 4,085,000 4,501,000) 466,000 484,000 
8,674,000} 4,289,000} 4, 000) 3,965,000 405,000 417,000 
7,743, 3,804,000} 3,939,000 3,618,000) 321,000) reden 
6,575,000] 3,220,000) 3,355,000 3,111,000) 241,000) 445,000. 
5,259.000| 2,552,000| 2,708,000, 2,528,000) 178,000 179,000 
03 1.850.500 2,123,000 1,986,000) 130,000 137,000. 
2.42.6000 1,108,000] 1,324,000 1,244,000 77,000 50000 

1,288,000) 570,000) 676,000, , 000, 42, 
" 762.000 316,000 407.000 30,000 39,000 
149 d7 years. | 15,398.000| 2,246,000] 2,288,000 
14 years and ove 999 3 585.000 53,739,000] 5,666,000, $010,000 
53,300,000 49,882,000| 5,090,000. 5,466,000 
50,060,000) 47,119,000} 4,698,000] 5,005,000 
6.390.000 6,841,000) 454,000) 478,000 
29.5 31.4 24.4 25.6 
for Net Underenumeration and ME on 7000 in eve SERS 

18.609, 5095 8,2114 8171, 298 ‚283, 
3.991.900 20997009 1.727.000 1,644,000 ond 273,000. 
7,532,000) 3,851,000 3,329,000) ‚161, 521, 515,000 
7,156,000) 3,655,000 3,154,000] 3.006.000 501,000) 496,000 
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Marital Status of U.S. Population 14 Years and Over, 1950 
Li 


Source: Bureau of Census 
Male 2 Female 


а ———— 
Widowed * |Widowed 
Total Single | Married di or Total Single | Married 


Census year 


vorced 


or 
divorced 


3,393,921/57,042,417/1 84,315 

3,011,133 65703 505 1 104,617 
382,788) 5,088,3! 979,698 

200007 38,022,471 5, 00; 


Non-white, ; . | 3,387,189 


8,894, ' 

8,013,863|22,213,015| 
0| 2,243,388 

3, 

2 


0 
7 
,013,327/34,818,431| 7, 
263,215) 3,804,040 i 
1 
1 
1 


‚887, 80, 894. 
‘al non-farm.|11,284,735| 3.916.788 7,563,736| — 704,211/10,035.078 
Rite. Vs 10.362.188 2,713,209| 7,012,619] 636,340) 10,043,719 
Non-white...| 922,56 303,579| 551,117 67,871) _ 89 
Rural farm, 8,399,488| 2,606,842] 5,379,478| 413,165 7,484.868 6 
White... 7.376.637 2.260,197| 4,754,974| 361,466) 6,491,965 0| 190 


Yen white. | 1,022,851| 340,645. 624.500 51.702) — 992.903 


Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over, April, 1954 
Source: Bureau of (he Census 
The civilian population includes about 822,000 membérs of the Armed Forces living off post or with 
their families on post, but excludes all other members of the Armed Forces. 
(Thousands of persons 14 years and over) 


r 85 | 65 75 
Marital status XA гр 14 55 M 
and sex Ж over | Tot. to 64 | 74 |over 
:... . ———— 
Male 55.297 6,354 4,513 
Single, . 13,004/6,192/4,491|1 
Married 39,042| 16 20) 
Wife pi 55) 
Wife absent. 
Separated . 
Other. 


6,045 |6,246) 11,450, 
6. 44| 787 


UNITED STATES 


Households Married Couples 
In house- | With озуп) Without own 
Number | holds Average Total [household household 


37,346,000| 35,875.000| 1,471,000 
6,828,000 | 153,577, 7,106,000! 35,560,000| 1,548,000 

i ;| 43,554,000,146,876,000| 337 36,091,000} 34,075,000| 2,016,000 | 5- 
ril, 1940........| 34,948,000]128,427,069| 3.67 28,517,000| 26,571,000] 1,946,000 |! 6.8 


Number of households April 1954. Urban 31,408,000; Rural nonfarm 9,991,000; Rural farm 5,493,000. 
Average Future Lifetime in United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Life table values for year 1952 
Average remaining lifetime* 


46,893,000) 156,443,000) 3.34 
3.28 


Age Number White ſon- white 
interval living: an x - 
d E Races Male | Female Male Female 
100.000 68.6 66.6 72.7 59.1 63.7 
97,144 69.6 67.6 73.3 61.4 5 
96,609 66.0 64.0 69.6 58.0 
96,320 61.1 59.2 64.8 53.3 3 
96.038 56.3 544 59.9 48.5 2.5 
95,502 51:6 19.7 55.1 440 8 
94,816 47.0 45.2 50.3 39.7 3 
07! 423 40.5 15.5 35.6 9 
93,182 37.7 35.9 40.8 814 7 
91.977 332 314 36.1 27.5 6 
00! 28.8 27.1 316 23.8 8 
87,090 24.7 23.0 27,2 20.4 2 
82,725 20.9 193 23.0 17.5 2 
61 17.3 15.9 190 15.0 4 
39! 141 13:0 15.3 12.8 8 
57,062 112 10.3 12:0 111 9 
f 14 8:6 8.0 9.1 93 8 
{ jd 6:6 6.1 Bm 8.0 d 
2 16,639 5.1 S Ў 6.8 3 


1Of 100,000 born alive, number living at beginning of age interval. 
2Average number of years of life remaining at beginning of age interval- " 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on Sept. 16, 1955, reported that the average life expectancy, or 
American wage earners was 69.8 years, basd on mortality tables of its insured workers. It estima! 
that within a few years life deme of this group would pass the Biblical three score years and 1 954 
In 1879-89 life expectancy of this group was 34 years. It was also estimated that those aged 65 in 
had a life expectancy of 14.1 years. 


United States—Population, Urban and Rural; White and Non-white 259 
U. S. Population, Urban and Rural, 1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 

According to the revised definition adopted for the Census of 1950, the urban population 
comprises all persons living in (a) places of 2,500 inhabitants or more incorporated as cities, boroughs, 
and villages, (b) incorporated towns of 2,500 inhabitants or more except in New England, New York, and 
Wisconsin, where ''towns" are simply minor civil divisions of counties, (c) the densely settled urban 
fringe, including both incorporated and unincorporated areas, around cities of 50,000 or more, and (d) 
unincorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more outside any urban fringe. The remaining population 
is classified as rural. According to the old definition, the urban population had been limited to all per- 
sons living in incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more and in areas (usually minor civil di- 
visions) classified as urban under special rules relating to population size and density. 


кей GER urvan | mera | Moe | inr Slee] Urban | Ror | Roan 
United States. |96,467,686|54,229,675| 64.0 East North 
Central: 
Regions: Onio. 5,578,274| 2,368,353| 70.2 
Northeast... .... 8,104,786] 79.5 Indiana 2,357,196| 1,577,028) 59.9 
North Central. 15,969,830| 64.1  ||Llinois. 6,759,271) 1,952, 77.6 
South. 2. 48.6 Michigan ,503,084| 1,868,082 70.7 
West. 69.8 Wisconsin. . 1,987,888| 1,446,087. 57.9 
76.2 199,122. 62.6 
й 902 69:0 
80:5 Я 08: 9 
69.7 . 
а i 2. 3 34.6 
south : Ls б 33:7 
South Atlantic. . . 10,391,163|10,791,172] 49.1 В. Саг H Ha 
East Sout! 'eorgia. . " 
Central. ‚| 4484,771| 6,992,410] 39.1  ||Florida. . 1813,80, 8874160 65,5 
nex South A Ж 3 East South D 
5 070 , S 
weentral ete 8,079,828| 6,457,744 55. 4,070 1,860,738 40.8 
Mountain,.... 2,289,110] 54.9 у 839, d 
Pacific... bt 3,624,623| 75.0 0,937| 1,720,800 43.8 
New Engiand: 07,162| 1.571.752 27.9 
Mane. © 441,774] 51.7 
N. Hampshire: : 226,436] 57.5 10 
Vermont 240.1350 36.4 na 
Massachusetts 731,275| 84.4 й 
Rhode Island 124.884 84.3 Hu 
Connecticut... °°! 448.638 77.6 62. 
Middle Atlantic: 7 
New York. ......|l 2,47,740| 85.5 A 
New Jersey v. 649, 86.6 49.8 
Pennsylvania... . 3,094,976 70.5 62.7 
West North 50.2 
Central: 50.3 
Minnesota. 1.357.599 54.5 rd 
: 1,370.135| 47.7 63:3 
EE: : 
436, 33.2 875,797| _ 63.2 
Nebrask 7 5 К О xd S19,818| 702.0200 53.9 
Kansas: 213.0060 48-2 altern 8.539.420 2,046803] — 80:7. 


U. S. ‘Population Urban, Rural, White and Non-white 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


White Nouewnite 
$ An К Д All 
Census year РЭ) Native Fran | Negro | Indian Зара- |Chinese| other 


; 150,697,361 124 e 10161105 15,042,286 Sen 190.75 8 een 
96,467,681 ,267, v E W 
3118 27,350,570 огей 2,491,377| 178.678 20.770 Hn 19575 


5 20| '552,534| 3,158,301 37, 
69.275 100.705.739 11,419,138|12,869,918| 333,969] 126.047 77.004] 50,407 


-- 


33,239 5 5,176,390| 7,298,722 178,824 1 
e 
2078,6 071, 695876] 1,592,841) 56,575] 15,052] 1478) 22.041 
66.061.502 53.237,53 6,8 4,618 6,269,038] 171,427) 71,907] 574880 48.228 


Rural nonfarm. 
Rural farm, 
М, ыб, 


fp male 40,621| 37,396 
1950. ..... 7 8| 4,984,778. 164,586] 65,119] 1 r 
%%% 
Rural nonfarm. 318. 13,463,255 517,809 17585400 59.070 1421 87 14,406 
1940. 5. Гат 53.359.500 5408.22 61000480! 162.5421 51,9801 20110 7,244 
UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, APRIL 1, 1950 E 
TII Nedro Negro cgro 
State EET S State рој Gia- State populé- ates pr 
tion tion tion 
ЕЧ OE 
Alabama.....| 979,617 Iowa......-..| 19,692 - 
А H 


Kansas. 
Kentucky . 


618000 Total......|15.042,286 


mp ow 
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White and Non-white by States, 1950 


U.S. Population, 


Total foreign 
white stock 


Source: Bureau of the Census . 
AM classes White Non * 
5 Male Female Male | Female Female M 
1.502,040 | 1,559,103 | 1,082,714 | 1,046,877 512,226 ; 
AA. 379,059 370,528 46:23 х 
Arkansas 951 957,977 
California - 5.295020 5,200,894 
Colorado. . 665,149 659,94! 
Connecticut 988,497 1,018,783 
Delaware, 157,344 160,741 
Dist. of Col. 377,918 424.260 
Florida. 1,366,917 | 1,404,388 
1,088,007 | 1,755,911 
303,237 285,4! 
4,319,251 | 4,392,025 
1,958,516 | 1,975,70 
1,310283 | 1,310,79 
953.534 951,765 
1474,987 | 1,469,819 
1,319.168 | 1,364,350 
454,145 459,629 
1,166,603 |- 1,176,398 
:2:270,307 | 2,420,147 
3,212,119 | 3,159,047 
1,501,208 | 1,481,275 
1:076.701 | 1,102,123 
1,940,863 | 2,013,790 
309,423 281,001 
067,332 658,17. 
85,017 75. 
262,424 270,818 
2,382,744 | 2,452,585 j 
347,544 33,6: | 
239. 7,590,248 
2,017.105 | 2:044,8 
322.9. 296,692 
3,928,534 | 4,018,003 
1,115,555 | 1,117,796 
TIT 748.80 
5,170,411 | 5,327,001 
390, 01,313 
1,040,540 | 1,076,487 
337,251 15,489 
1,623.107 | 1,668,611 
863,14: ‚848,052 
T, 1,226 
187,754 89,993 
1,675,216 | 1,643,464 
223; 1,155,112 
1,006,287 999,265 | 
1726842 | 1,707,133 n 
154,853 135,676 150,895 
74,833,239 | 75,864,122 | 67,129,192 | 67,812,836 | 7,704,047 | 8,051,286 
United States Foreign White Stock by States 
sd Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 
‹ ative e Native 
porga ишш Foreign- DIE Foreign- white of 
rn fe foreign 
white | white | ormisea || >° | write | or mixed 
parentage parentage 
505 Nass 713,699 | - 
Ariz 603,7. 0 7 І 
n 28 24.190 | Mint 210,2 812,410 36,145 
6700 406 920 
Del 13,844 551 93.9 
D. 80,835 N 105 24:305 
Ga | 2575 630.7 82.809 " 115 
17,336 40 
n m 43:285 EN 
AES 0134 30,200 б 
179,420 44 f 
` 16,068 4 18,906 65,555 
; : ; 3 225/430 33, 1 
v 228,505 TE. 126 274.105 + 


{ Area and Population of the World by Continents 
(Miayear 
+: eures: Statistical Office n of the United Nations d 
Continent sa. m | population Continent ERA n Population 
11,710,000 y 50 103.100,00. 
| ШЕ BEN [E UE mom 
10,424,000 | 1,807/000,000 F 


52,164,000 | 2,193,000. 
*Including inland waters; excluding cantata “uninhabited polar regions and 4 few small islands. 
TION 


ROWTH OF WO) 
During the past 25 years, world population iren ET 


gri om 5 
own. fri = шала 1.8 billion Ud ба 2. 
billion, The annual increase was approximately 17,000,000 in ti about 
30,000,000—Population Reference ‘Bureau. Ine. > ^ gei -twenties. Today 1 
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Foreign White Stock in United States Cities 
Cities with over 100,000 Foreign-born White 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 


~; Cleve- Los Phila- San 
Country Boston | Chicago land Detroit Angeles delphia Francisco 
Asia. 1,536 7.744 2,084 4,073 
Austria. || | 8473 7,512 8,512 2.884 
Belglum Nn 118 926 68 4 
Canada-French. ; : 390 2,440 372 469 
Canada—other 3,904 25,529 3,181 7,381 
hoslovakia . 16,350 498 2,001 792 
Denmark. 204 897 512 2,097 
England & Wales: 4,827 19,476 12,086 6,620 
Finland... 652 1,077 234 1,333 
France.. 489 ‚439 1,872 A 
9,629 17,302 19,736 | 12394 
1,770 2:503 061 3,2 
15,978 6,113 0,531 
1229 4,093 24,203 8,816 
15,630 16,055 48,721 | 20,051 
341 2,079 4.678 209 
238 39,742 268 5,623 
383 1,925 28x 850 
152 434 693 198 
310 3,118 136 2,401 
18,200 1200 128 LS 
4 
ania 2,115 3,313 3,079 677 
Scotland 2,525 5,800 6,311 2,844 
Spain. . 166 1,204 424 1,733 
Sweden 905 6,577 1,161 3,974 
Switzerland 398 1,859 061 180 
F 7,618 34,109 53,906 830 
Yugoslavia; 10,446 4.40 AES ape 
ther America ,493 y "^ 
Other Europe. 810 170 1458 | 1575 
А other and not А 
,, leborte 594 3,105 | 11,332 1,004 2471 
Total Foreign- —— `232,587 | 120,893. 
born White | 132,799 | 276,470 | 247.054 |1,784,206 | 232,587 | 120,393 
te of Foreign or Mixed Parentage 
"oreign parentage. 203,275 | 317.985 | 265,595 [1,072,200 | 361,805 | 119,565 
Mixed parentage; 72,720 169,075 e 4590 HU 4235 y 
Father foreign. . 49,095 n : ў н h 
Mother foreign: 23:628 | 39.838 59,905 | 227,845 | 50,080 | 24210 
Жохар... лу 277,950 1,103,110 | 275,995 | 487,960 | 430,315 |2,659,935 | 505,425 | 192,210 
Total Forei 
O'Neal | 408,794 | 764,430 | 677,369 14,444,141 | 738,012 | 312,603 


ы White Stock. .| 422,042 |1,629,168 ! 


Nativity and Parentage of Foreign White Stock 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 
Country of origin based on international boundaries as formally recognized by the United States 


Native white 


EE Native white 
Country of  |Foreign-born| of foreign Country of" . Роге ба Born I e 
origin | white opa origin: parentage _ 
Asia... * 2239.2 ||Northern Ireland. .. . 15,398 29,890 
Austria ЖЗ 819,185 Norway 202466 1 925019 
Belgium 85,500 Poland 861,184 117 07 A 
Canada 519,495 _||Portugal MA 1801 
Canada-other 1,468,325 ||Rumania. 244.200 409.329 
\ Czechoslovakia 8900 — ||Scotlan. r " 
5 45,565 69,490 
Benmark 318,710 [Spain. 324.044 864,695 
England and Wales 1443.20 Sweden 71.515 215,66 
Finland... 172,370 Switzerland 844 1,647420 
France 5 5 253,005 В. 8. R.. 1 55 239,920 
3,742,615 || Yugoslavia, . 120297 101.240 
"e 195,235 Other Ameri 375 128,030 
Hungary 87 2 431,080. OU uroni Д 9 
ге dire 5 Y ое! 
. Cire). i) 109208. Ported 146,833 | 157300 
t ^ 2 — 10,16, 18 
Mesa 394.0 || "Total. 10,161,168 | 23,589,485 
Netherland 272,535 
tive White of Foreign or Mixed Parentage 
НАШЕ Total Male Female 
Foreign parentage. 14,824,095 1,199,565 
Mixed parentage. E 876 8.250 2.778.090 
Pather fori х „748, 465. 
Mother foreign, 3,017,155 1,486,318 22 
HHH 23,589,485 Bhan ieee 12156515 
Farm Population of the United States NE * 
Source: Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural pronomi сетиш Popular 
Year = Popula- Year ER 
(Apri. lens Apa "on (April) E 
15 483,000 
32,077,000 ||1935. 32,161,000 20152 8 
32.440.000 1840 30.547.900 PU ARI 
1% E TI 155 
30.529.000 111945; 25.205.000 25,058,000 
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Country of Birth of Foreign-born Whites 
Source: Bureau of the Census 8 Census) 
Ire- Neth- 
„| Ger- Hun- Lith- | Mexi- 2 Nor. Po- 
State France many Greece багу тк Italy Ban rco а way | land 
Alabama. 355 1,594|  850|  204|  327| 1,436 80| 125 87, 156 | 422 
Arizona. 363] 1325) 600) 570]  660| 1,600] 234| 24917| 204 2098 969 
Arkansas. 180| 1,862} 250 111| 202 670 72| 553 82 70| 657 
California 18,447| 70,791| 14,330| 13,453) 28,405| 104,215| 3,856|162,909| 12,270) 15,780| 23,776 
Colorado. 302} 5.821] 1,043] 692 1600) 6,329)  217| 5,275| 568| 737) 1,778 
Connecticut. . . 3,431| 8.6850 19,865| 74,270] 10,081| 158] 654] 1,782| 34,530 
Delaware. 374| 233 1,103] 3.031] 100 38 58| 100| 2,151 
Dist. of Col. 2.087 558| 2,007| 4,422]  467|  325|  293|  347| 2,346 
Florida... 2,349| 3,488] 3,224] 8,0877 886]  431| 1,196] 1,431) 5,203 
Georgia. 956] 185) 437 638| 125) 132| 101 76| 1113 
Idaho.. 306| 105| 376 633 19|  326|  296| 1,147 148 
Illinois. 96,517| 17410| 19,020| 36,075|  83,550| 33,049) 12,463) 8,973) 15,084 111,376 
13,801| 4,032| 6,703) 2,352 5,508| 2,002) 3,222) 1,525 553) 11,883 
319| 2,066 2,908|  601| 1,253) 6,0780 5,581) 1,402 
244| 963  1,214| 100] 4204| 262) 341) 1,186 
318| 667| 1,067] 134 82 96 53| 626 
312|  709| 7,678 79| 1106| 263| 376] 955 
87| 2,058|  2,008| 883 40 60|  381| 1,073 
1,518] 2,811] 9.9420 209 193| 520| 779] 8,687 
1.175 81,214| 101,548| 18,659] 324) 1,723) 4,207| 46,597 
Michigan. 18.8180 9,958] 38,937) 7,776] 5,235] 20,215) 4,071) 81,595 
Minnesot 1,608] 2,693 4.496 992 950] 3.512 33,477) 8,308 
Mississippi. . 50 173 1,023 87| 259 58) 55| 336 
Missouri. 1,989] 3,481] 4,181] 10,695 754| 2,057 450 325 5,922 
Montana. 530 414] 2,003 1,767 85|  693|  780| 5,228]. 788 
Nebraska. .... 555| 353 1,058] 2,622) 621) 1,673)  319| 635) 2,308 
Nevada....... 400 51 270 1,985 22|  786| 77 148| 115 
N. Hampshire. 2,632 83| 2.414 1,416 844 34 145 302) 2,817 
New Jersey. 6.384 30.7310 33.113 150,680] 7.910% 598) 10,580 8107 69,404 
New Mexico... 408 95| 202 934 30| 9,666 68| 107 167 
36,757| 65,276|182,581| 503,175| 20,656) 4,138| 13,393) 33, 08 ыо 
1.472  149| 311 553| 153 96| 307 
180] 830| 417 96 88 77 34 13268 e 
10,271| 43,410 11,146] 56,593] 6,238| 1,824) 1,530| 1,289| 41,820 
417|  184| 358 S05| 124| 1,106] 10)  128| 724 
30| 1.230 743| 2,179| 3,5511 299) 618| 1,010| 5,318] 1,812 
: 5 2| 10,474| 32,134] 44,844| 163,359) 20,432] 1,374) 1,219] 2,024) 87,947 
Rhode Island. 1,601) 2.573 1.050 193| 8,126) 24,880) 603 53| 120) 332 5336 
5. Carolina. 161| -816| 812 50| 202 228 53 28 42 55| 458 
S. Dakota. 109| 5,248 222 151 457 202 58 112| 1,547| 5,524 381 
Tennessee, 286|- 1.932 525]  213|  328| 1,552]  113| 45 75| 103) 998 
1.656 15.380 1,919] 932 2,384]  5,059| 390196077 699] 928) 8,914 
248| 3.334 1,682 99| 320) 1,750 24| 1,390| 2,336) 1,286| 148 
188| 668]  180|  149| 627 1,766 96 17 29 85| 1,010 
* вов! 3,916) 1,717]  045|  948|  2,087|  444| 0145)  342|  381| 1,737 
Washington. 1.4580 12,928| 2.392 770) 3,903|  7.566| 649] 1,546| 3,230) 23,304) 2,922 
West Virgini 413| 1,872| 1,724| 2,316 393 8.557 521 177 61 55) 8,250 
Wisconsin. 1,044] 58.5260 2,476| 6.006 1,808| 9.8830 3,136] 1.96 4,152) 14,663) 24,440 
Wyoming 297| 922]  613| 148] 383 858 25| 1,049 644 393 363 
Totals 107,924 |984,331|169,083|268,022|504,9611,427,145|147,765/450,562102,1331202,294 1861.184 
Switz- Yugo- |All coun- Yugo-jJAl coun- 
pate erland slavia | tries* uis slavia 
| Sree — — —— 
92| 684 134] 13,813 267 
260] 1.756 5400 45.594 34] 
278| 330 74 9,289 2,046 
15,143| 60.552 13,801] 985,333 203 
1,874| 58,987 10,097) 
566| 297,859 80 
13,844 81 
39,497 26,089 
122,731 76 
16,730 1,139) 
19.407 21.412 
783.277 2 
100,630 24 
84, pt 
Kentucky. "t Би 479) 
Louisiana. . 28,884 496 | 
Maine... 74,942 x 
Maryland. 509 84.440 158 
Massachusetts.] 1,009 713,699 2,998 
Michigan 1,709 003,735 1,616 
Minnesota 946 210,231 7,597 
Мары: 8,314 604 
1,505 92,050 
Montana... 458 43,119 
ebraska. 587 57.273 дова 143,956/10,161,168 


Others for All Cow 
Other America, 120, EIE 


es include foreign-born w) 


as "ollows--Other Europe, 86,375; 
All Other Population 69, А 


population 
858 pha Not Reported 77,175. 
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Hot Springs. 
Jacksonville, 
à l| Jonesboro. 
Little Roe! 


‚ 1950, 
ted by the Bure 


'ehee,.'5, 
ofa... 2 


eo 
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at the request 
au of the Census. | 


and expense of the city or town; 


1950 


pe 
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a EES 
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3 885 


s 


521 
8 


1940|| Piace —— 


~ ALABAMA ARIZONA—Continued 
Albertville.. ^ — 5,397 3,651|/Bisbee,..... 3,801 
Alexander Casa Grande 4,181 
Chandler . 3.705 
17 d 3,466 
100 las 9442 
09 342 3 3,580 
7,663 
7, 8,179 
6.419 
4,184 3,966 
7 E 
$301 $5 
2,605 6,153 
1m si 
‚466 
4640 - Ph 128,841 
3,156 6,764 
7,523 074. Batford, ° 4. 120 
in ysloj 8 
2,768 Tempe ре 7,684 
9,974 Tolleson 3,042 
in 8.000 
936 2.810 
» 4,741 
6,518 
9,145 
Pri 
45 E 
E 9915 
043 2,942 
226 — "4451 rade 02и 
NETT m 
781 — -5o75||prinkley. TRU 
5351 2,547 
EX 4,343 
12,866 2010 
16.437 3.229 
Hd 3015 `3055 
б 280 3.301 3:083 
л 92 2,843 2,498 
; 15:853 
Lipscomb... — 2208 1,808 
25 822 8,212 
038 420 
Ud 6,584 
2 9 
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oo tou eva os 
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grenen eo 
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est 
Memphis, 5 


5 3,969. 

Wynne 3,638 
(а) See also T kana 104% 
Texas, pop. (1950), 24,753; (1940), 


17.019. 


Auburn 


*Avenal.... 83,082 — 39 
Azusa, '54 209 
Bakersfie 29,252 
Banning 3,874 
Barstow. 33. 7,707 seus ; 
eee RoS- 
wood-Cutten 2.779 77 
Beaumont 34 2,208 
Bell А 11,264 
Hm 
Benicla,.... i 
Berkeley... 55517 
Beverly Hiils 1490 
2,355 
11,718 
2,567 | 
34,337 
15940 . 
5,415 


Bena...... 
*Carmichael, 


*Chrisman. 4 
Chula Vista, '53 25, 
о} 5³ 


Compton, 
Concord, '54 
Corcoran... 
Corning.... 
Corona, '54. 
Coronado, '52 


Corte 
‚'53 
55 17 


Майега, 
Costa M 


Covina 
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Place 1950 1940| Place 1950 1940 Place 1950 1940 
CALIFORNIA Continued CALIFORNIA ontinued COLORADO 

Fort Bragg, '54 4,108 3,235||Pittsburg... 12,763 9.520||Alamosa. . Ў 

Freedom, 2.765 isin. Placerville. . 3,749 

Fresno, 54. 60,685||Pleasant Hills 5,686 

Fullerton, 34. 10,442||Pleasanton, '53 2,710 

Gardena, 5,909||Pomona,'54.. 47,9: 

*Garden Grove .... ||Porterville, 54 7.802 

Gilroy.. ‹ Port 


Glendale. 
Glendora, 


Hueneme, '53 7,388 
Red Bluff... 


Grass Valley 


Fair Oaks. 


Beach, 53. 35,706 16 885 
Hanford. Redwood T 2.77 
Hawthorn City, '55... 38,960 Fort Geluns. 14:097 
Hayward, Reed! А Fort M 3.312 
Healdsburg. Rialto, 54. 6,316 Golde о! 8.288 
Hemet. Richmond... 99,545 G n.. tion 14 5 
Hermos: Riverbank. : 2,662 rand Junction 1n 15 
У 3. Riverside,'55. 65,823 2.770 2.177 
Hillsboroug! Roseville, '55, 10,257 "849 n 
Hollister, .. 30013 b 
Holtville, 54 2H» 
Huntington 6,820 - 
Beach, '53 3,223 
Huntington San Berna- 4.081 
Park. - 28.648 dino, '52.. 73,827 3.378 
д 2.296||8ап Bruno, '54 15,023 81099 
RR tooa; n 30,114 San N 16:554. 1:20 6.773 
Ing City, 58 ] ventura... . 5. к Ü 
Laguna Bes San Carlos, 53 16,881 3.520 Manitou Spgs. 2,050 
La Habra San Cle: Montross 4.064 
*La Loma Air- ente, '52.. 4,435 479% Pueblo. 68.685 
Dort. San Diego, 52 434,924 203,341 Rock Ford. 4:087 
La Mesa, '53 San Fernando'53 14,299 9.99 / Salida 4.533 
*Lamont.... San Francisco 775,357 634,89 «South Boulder 3,807 
„Lancaster. San Gabriel, 54 21,755 11.80 Sterling 7.534 
?, Sanger, '54 3 4,017 Trinidad 2:204 
ge 63.457||Walsenburg. 5.596 


Lindsay San Luis 
Livermore Obispo, 53, 8,881 19,210 
Lodi, 54. San Marino, 54 8.175 171 2.258 
Lompoc. . .. San Mateo, '53 9,403 4 4.105 
Long Beach. 25 San Pablo, 55 17,318 ln ч 7.494 9.20 
5 Sd Bloomieid.: 5б 4300 
1,504,277 Santa Ana, 54 3L8921|Branford... 10.944 8,000 
i, 53) 2.214 Santa Barbara it 34,958|| Bridgeport.. 158,709 147/121 
Los Gatos, '55 3.597 Santa Clara, 52 14,178 О Bristol... 35,961 30.167 
-Lynwood,'53 28,12 10.982] Santa Cruz, 55 22,794 eee "652 2.403 
adera, 53. 6.457 Santa Maria, 54 13,117 3.613 2.700 
Manhattan Santa 205 4.352 
53 6,3951! Monica, 53 75,132 007 20338 
1.9810[Santa Paula. 11,049 4:043 2'102 
7.381 Santa Rosa.. 17.902 280 3.281 
o. 6:646 |Sausalito, 55. 4,945 30:337 27.921 
Maywood, '53 10,731||*Seaside. 10,226 22.00% 22335 
Menlo Park, '55 3,258 Seal Beach.; 3,553 їйїп у). n 
Merced, 62, 10'135| Sebastopol, 54 2,731 11797 9,222 
Millbrae, 54. 5 Бета, 54. 6,230 9570 3.332 
Mill Valley, '53 4,S47||Bhafter, 55. 3,086 10.200 10.287 
Modesto... 16,379] Shell Point. 4.074 2.554 2.217 
Monrovia, 53 12.807 Sierra Майге,'52 7,769 4.000 2:055 
Montebello, 53 8,010 Signal Hill. . 4,040 29,933 18.045 
Monterey, 53 10.084] |*South Bakers- 12:212 9:004 
Monterey. ` field... 2,120 3,870 3,338 
Park, '55 8,531||South Gate, '52 51,293 4'859 3.007 
Mountam 4 *South Modesto- 3,099 2:479 
View, 55. 3,9460], River Road 4,672 15,464. 13,501 
*Mulberry L1... во.Равайепа,'53 18,025 3,491 2:850 
Napa, 54. 7 740 [Scuth San Fran- 30,489 21,135 
National ^ cisco, '54. . 9,115 7,026 5,313 
City, '52, 10,344 || *South Taft 2,918 8'818 6,032 
Needles... |; 3.624 Stockton, '54. 75,157 2.693 1,544 
Nevada City 5||Sunnyvale,'53 15,573 40,835 35,500 
*Newhall.., ‚1... |} Susan ville 5,838 5,728 5,343 
Newport. [Tat. 3,862 oro. 3,702 3,682 
Beach, '55. Torran: 44,914 1,896 10,910 
Goll det ТШТ 5 1403 то Жиз 
Joll. Gardens 5, ‘ulare,” 3, А 7 
North Baer. ^ 5:046 Turlock, 54. ‚745 636 2060 
mento, 53 *Twin Lakes- Ham 1. .29,715 . 28,373 
Novato... . шаг... 6.733 „ ss Hartford... 177,897 166,267 
Oakdale, 54. Ukiah, '. 8,237 3,731||Jewett City (see Griswold) 
Oakland... plan: 1,104 6.31% Niflingly. . 0,015. 9.907 
Oceanside, '52 Vacavi 5,650 1,014|| Dantel 4064 , 
Olldale . Vallejo, * 34,913 0, 96: 1029 
*Victorville 3241 adiso! 3,078 245 
Visalia, '5 3,224 94116 23,799 
Wasco, " ,291 Mansfield... 10,008 . 4,559 
7 1||Watsonvill 11,572 Merlden.... 44,088 39,494 
„Weed. 2,739 ‘Middlebury. 3,318 2,173 
W. Covina, 55 28,631 Middletown. 29,711 26,495 
*Westminster 3,131 ;Milford..... 26,870 16,439 
9||*West Riverside 3,798 Monroe. 2.892 1,728 
* Westwood. . 3,618 Montville... 4,766 4,135 
Whittier, 22 29,265 Naugatuck.. 17.455 15888 
Willits, '54... 3,506 New Britain. — 73,720 08.085 
e New Canaan 8,001 6,221 
Pasadena... Woodland. 54 1188 Z||New Haven. 164,443 160,605 
Petaluma, Yreka City, 54 3.899 New London 30.501 30.450 


Piedmont. ; ; 


Yuba City, 55 10,294 4,965!|New Milford 5,799 5,559 


1950 1940]| Place 
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1950 


INDIANA —Continued 
Plymouth,"55 
Portland 


1.304 
Font 


E Warsaw.. ,. ,625 
20,870|| Washington. 10,987 
76:07 5,417|| West Lafayette 11,873 
Dod 4,526|| West Terre 
8434 8,126||.. Haute... , 3,357 
250 2179 б 9,669 
im 
$m 305 
, 
1% е 
1743 4/219) 
18,370 11,735 
45,550 12.898 
12,8581 > 11,089 
5,8: 4,643 
2, 2,098 
9.530 EI 
,530. 2,213 
3,048 2,942, 
54,203 53,637 
5,635 3,401 
3,283 2,466 
35,646 33,434 
11,362 10913 
28,636 97,062 : 
2,646 2/382) | Clear Lake. : 4,977 
33,607.  118,410|| Clinton... 30,379 
15,028 13,706 || Couneft 45,429 
7,316 6,264|| Cresco, 
4,291 4,285 
33,911 111/719 54 
t 3,787 3,488 
ie 13,003 11,975 55 
~~ Greencastle. 6,888 4,872 
nfeld... 6,159 4,821 164. 
6,619 6,065 49,671 
3,066 2,499 AT 
4,470 2,116 10 
% "Quis 
2,723 
0,244 7,106 


6,119 41% Hawarden... 
39.07 2,165) Humboldt 
ne 
Falavette 35. Indianola? 
Раоа. 20 
_ Lebanon.... 7. 


i 
em 


7||Waukon 
Webster City 


5 |Goodiand. . . 


( [Neodesha. . - 


IO 


Rock Rapids 2,640 
Бае City... 


Sheldon... .. 
Shenandoah, 
ibl m 


3,170 
4:001 
9; 


ey. 


Storm Lake. 


Tipton 
Vinton = 
Washington. 
Waterloo. . 


Waverly 


West Des Moines 
Winterset 


Abilene 
Anthon 
Arkansas City 
Atchison 
Augusta 
Baxter Springs 
Belleville 
Beloit 
Caney..... 
Chanut 


Council Grove 
Dodge City. 
EI Dorado.. 
Ellinwood... 
Ellis. 
Emporia 
Eureka. . 
Fort Scott. 
Fredonia... . 
Galena. 
Garden City 
Garnett. . 


Great Bend. 


Hugoton.... 
Hutchinson. 
Independence 
. 
Junction City 
Kansas City. 


Newton.. 
Norton. 


m 


— 


D 
£ 


E 


OR 


2 
Н Коу модоор 


Se et od 
55598059 
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Place 1950 1940 Place 1950 1940 Place 1950 1940 
KENTUCKY —Continued 1 ee IE MAINE—Continued am 
'Ше.... 8,686 Marksville. . 3, 
Danville 8.977 Minden..... Eu 2155 
: ‚159 adi 
3,483 9,914 3.283 
New Iberla.... 16,467 re 
New Orleans 079.448 4 258 
Wee, ме ee e и 
nna} j 
ff | Baltimore... 949,708 850100 
Oakdale.... 1858 8.580 2.578 1,885 
Opelousas. п, 33 4.207 1.220 
3 2:661 Pilllenev.... 6,4: $040 2:433 
*Hamilton Park 2,579 Plaquemine. - 5,747 4.901 3.850 
Harlan 4.780 Ponchatoula 4,090 1.898 10,102. 
Harrodsburg Port Allen 3.088 974 i 
Hazard 37188 15 31 2,700 
Henderson. d 1465 E 996 
enr, а; 2 "a70 —— 7107 = Ue 
Hopkinsviile 1.724 | Ruston, 10,372 TM 3.688 з, 
Irvine...... 3.631 St. Martinville 4.614 98167 7.679 39,483 
Jenkins... 137200 3.804 992 
*Kenvir-Red- 3.383 2.822 324 
TS е 8.990 3,504 „245 
Lebanon. 5758 5712 
xington, 5:851 3.364 ..... à 
London. 3.721 18.142 15,80: 
Louisville: 1.787 Е 6,876 7,659 
Ludlow. 3.500 aa 7,074 2,881 
*Lynch- 992. wn, 36,260 32,491 
Benham. . 4.512 Harre de Grace 7,809 4,907 
Madisonville "881 || Hy: e.. 12,308 6,575 
IBS eau Sante 1% % 5 4 820 
&ysville.. . . T 
Middlesborough 1 1,817 [19020 Каор . 2739 
Monticello. . 19,360 | Riverdale ‚530 2,380 
Morehead.. . 29,822 | Rockville. ,934 2,047 
Morganfield. 4,378 | Salisbury. 15,141 13,313 
Mount Sterling 10.235 Takoma Park 13,341 8,938 
Murray..... 3,77 $ 5,960 5,540 [Westernport 3,431 3,565, 
Метро s 18.500 Westminster —— 6,140 A 
Nichol: 3,192|| Brewer 6,862 6,510]| (а) Excludes population of U. S. 
30,245 Bridgton 2:950 3,035|| Naval Academy. 
33,769! | Brunswick 10,996 8658 MASSACHUSETTS |... 
6,697 ||Bucksport 3130 2,927 || Abington. ... 7,152 2701 
1:615||Calais. . 4 4.445 
SE 1 12.608 
5 [Cape Elizabeth 7842 
10,862 
Prestonsburg 6,410 
Princeton... 11,122 
Providence. Arl 40,013 
Russell 2479 
usselly 2, 
Shelbyville Fairfield, - 2 | Feats 11180 
ee” Farmington. . 3,743 (Attleboro. 5 020 
Mitchell. . Ft. Fairfield. . 5,607 || Auburn. 8,84! 2.327 
"The Meadows s? 3,572 
Versailles 3525 
Williamsburg ‚528 
Winchester... 3,807 
LOUIS 3,503 
Abbeville. ... 2,979 
Alexandria Houlton 26,867 
Amite City., Jay.... 25,537 
Bastrop..... Kennebunk, . 7,933 
Baton Rouge ittery 4,566 
Berwick... Lewisto! 
Bogny un Hae 3, 
Bunkie 12 5 Livermore Falls 
Chureh Point Lubec 
Covington. , Madawaska 
| Кышы" Mexico», 90 ur 
b aigleville “ ехісо AS 
| De Quiney.. 3,827 Millinoe 5.890 REESE 
De Ridder. 5,799 Milo. "62 
d 451 New Gloucester 2022 
8 2 || Norway 3,8 
3, akland..... 2,079 
6, Old Orchard 707 
4 2 Beach..... 3.201 
8 Old Town 5 8, 
| 3 Orono.. n 4 
8 Paris... 2909 5 
3 Pittsfield. 2207 1} 
3 Portland 757084 8, 
К n Presque 1 д 3, 
1 Rumford. 9,954 2" 
- Saco... 10,324 8 
A Sanford... 55 5, 
ишн f i 
] OW] ВЕ j 
South Berwick „2,646 Ў 
9| Routh Portland 21,868 10 
45.982 748 
12,765 10,938 


River... 111,963 115,428 


— — — 
MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 
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1940 


6,878 
41,824 


10,359 
2 Bi 


10,242 


— eli 0 —-— 
MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 
„Fair Plain. 


y 
Gladstone... 
Grand Haven 
Grand Ledge 
Grand Rapids 
Greenville. 
Grosse Pointe 


Hamtramck. 

Hancock 

Harper Woods, 
"51 


Hastings 
Hazel Park. 
Highland Park 
Hillsdale 
Holland. 
Holly... 
Houghton... 
Howell . 
3| | Hudson. 
Huntington 


7 
33 


e333 


9 
© 


Iron River.. 
Ironwood... 
Ishpeming 

Jackson.. 
Kalamazo 
Kingsford, 
Lansing. 
Lapeer. . 
Laurium.... 
Lincoln Park 
Livonia..... 


Williamstown 
Wilmington. . 
Winehendon.. 
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MICHIG 


Farms 
Park 
Woods 


Woods. 
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place 1950 1940 Place 1950 1940 Place 1950 1940 
MICHIGAN —Cantinued MINNESOTA-— Continued MISSOURI— Continued 
ОИТ o9 
'ginía Раг ona. „03 . ndependence 263 
Wakefield... Worth ingto: 7.923 5.918 Jackson. сау 3$ 
*Walled Lake MISSISSIPPI Jefferson City 25,099 
Wayne..... fs 5,29 15,282 
*Willow Run 4,9! ^ 38,711 
*Woodlawn Orchards- 4,621 456,622 
Knollwood Pk. 4,035 4,071 685 
Wyandotte.. 36,846 37,425 5,957 
Ypsilanti. § 3,295 1,8! 11,110 
Zeeland 7,801 6. 8 
7,048 6, 38! 
2,629 2, 
16,539 17. i 
Cleveland... 6,747 4, 
Columbia. . . 6,124 6, 2 
17.172 13; ‚59! 
9,785 7, 4,00! 
3,676 2, '«42 
Blue Earth, , 3,579 24 2 
Brainerd... . 2,874 2, 12, 
Breckenridge 29,926 20. 8, 
Brooklyn Center 4 ,061 14 850 e 3 
Cambridge. . 2 Grenada... . 7,388 5, ,834 5,700 
Chisholm. . . Gulfport.... . 22,659 15,19. ,023 P 
Cloquet.... ||Hattlesburg. 29,474 21 ,115 12,920 
Columbia Hazlehurst. . 3,397 3.124 Monett. + 4771 4,995 
Heights... 75 Holly Springs 4309 2,150|| Mountain Grove 3,106 2401. 
Crookston . 52 Indianola... ,36! 3.604 | Neosh: 5,790 5,318 
Crosby yA Jackson 8,271 62,107 [Ды 8,181 
Crystal, '54 1 3 || Kosciusko, 6 75: ,29 720 2,450 
Detroit Lak: 7 | Laurel 25,038 20,598. 
Duluth 1 Leland ‚786 3,71 3,886 2,688 
Lexingi 3,198 2,930 11,566 2,984 
49 Long Be: 2,703 1,495 8,800. аа 
44 Louisville. 5.282 3,45 4,591 3,907 
4 MeComb. 10,401 9,89! 6.425 n 
я 2 Meridian... 41,893 35,481 15,064 11, 
Fairmont... 93 *Mississippi City- 2,662 2; 
Falcon Heights Handsboro „490 5 4.299 4 
Faribault... Moss Point. 3,782 ‚0: 
Ferg’ Natchez.... 22,740 15,296, 15, 
Fridi New Albany 3,680 ‚602. 3, 
Glenwood... сс Sp ring: 3.958 Ves Y 
i od... cean Springs . D б 
Golden Vailey Oxford.. 3.968 8428 n 
Grand Rapids Разса ош 10,805 5,900 178, 
Granite Fails Pass Christian 3,383 3,338 85 59. 
Philadelphia. 4,472 3,11 
Picayune.... 6,707 5,129 8, 
Port Gibson. 2,920 2,748. 
Starkville... 7,107 4,900 
Tupelo. < 11,527 8,212 
Vicksburg... 27,948 24,460) 
Water Valley 3.213 3,340) 
4 || Waynesboro. 2422 vs 
Я 2,582 
7,258 P 
4,056| Vandalia.. . . 2.624 
2.577 Warrepsburg 6,857 
Minneapoli 2,682|| Washington. 6,850 
Montevideo, 2.536 | Webb City. 6:919 
Moorhead., . 3,730|| Webster Groves 23,390 
orris., Boonville... 6,686 6,089) | Wellston.. .. 9,396 
New Ulm. Breckenridge ys 
Northfield... 33| Hills..... ` 4,008 5 
North Mankato 3,517 | Brentwood. . 7,504 14 
North St. Paul 3.135||Brookfeld.: 5,810 31, 
Ortonville. 2/469 || Butler. . 3,333 11,325 
Owatonna, 8,694 2,627 33,251 
2,6: 3,570 „721 
4, 21,578 LIT 
3 11588 Saat 
Carthage... . ‚ | 
Caruthersville — 8/014 5254 
8 ||Chaffee. .. 3,134 - 89,214 
Charleston... 5,501 Im 
Chillicothe, , 8,094 8, e 
+... Clayton. .. о 16,035 581 
Clinton... s. 6,075 737 
3. Columbia... 81,974 N 
Crystal City 3,499 
7,737 ||De Soto 57 
287,736 24 
77. 5,870 033 
14 3,016 766 
3.410 2.981 618 
"18 2,418 5,888 
‚27 2,923 4,490 
St. Paul 15,909 13.301 P 5 
4 i a 2 
e 199 4,620 
Stilwater... — T6 ТЗ B308 5401 A 
Tracy River Falls 6,926 6:019 Plortssant. 3.787 ‚369 
Te Harn; 1020 3'085 ||Fredericktown 3,006 8414 TOI 
Virga bor 4400 139962 12.060 325 ЗЕ 
Wadena 3058 6 20/444 29.895 5508 
West Ie 4.927 70 2,530 2,322 5 . ,815 
Wrist Paul 7955 5,733 3.302 2,628 | Broken Bow. 3,396 
Це Bear Lake 3,646 2,523 2,308||Chadron. ;. . 4,687 
bar.... 9,410 7.623 3,428 3,533 Columbus... 8,884 


Ru ET 


Place 1950 1940 Place 1950 
NEBRASKA—Continued NEW JERSEY—Continued 
2,910 2,156||Bogota..... 7,662 
398 4.0 Bordentown, — 8197 
ordei D 
Falls City. 6203 6,146||Bound Brook 8,874 
Fre 14/762 1L862|Bradlev Beach 3911 
‚842 3,1 18,378 
977 2,64 
G 22.682 12,051 
Morus 93 $270 
teens 2717 124/555 
K me. i 3,607 
5:591 
13.020 
7,391 
3,023 
2 17116 
1 64,51 
223,844||Closter.:... 3.376 
ашшы. зн —— 428 Crane (D. 18.003 
ti h 4,87. 5 ranfor б 4 
Schuyler 84 бао Keel (0. 1889 
Heottsbluff.; 12,888 Delaware (t) 
Pen Dover.. * 
4,912 
5,557 
3700 
i m 
ane Й 
West Point 3.958 
Vork... ..., 6,178 
\ A 
| ІК 
Ely. У 
1 55 43708 
Sg 
North Las Vegas 3,875 
imu c dl 
‘innemucea 3.807 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


19, 
12,144 
27,171 
3,651 
5,400 
14,990) 
1,533 
5,398 
3,095 
6,749) 
4,247 
2,597 
2,137 
3,357 9057 H: n (t) 
7 б amilton 
2,792 2,273 ERAS 
4,183 3,409| Harrison. ... 
2,911 2,879 Hasbrouck 
15,038 18,8321) "Heights... 
14,745 13,484| Hawthorne. 
DE | Pis 
j н lands, 
4,817 4,571||H1 
14% аво 
, Ü Iside 
Em oM | 
. „ " Irvington. 
Түр 5,131 5,804||Jersey City. 
Northumberland 2,779 2,740| Keansburg. | 
Pembroke 3,094 2,769|| Kearny 
2,556 2,470||Kenilw 
8,039 2/592 Keyport. 
18,830 14,821||*Lakewood. 
13,776 12,012| Lamberty 
4,805 3,267 ||Landis (t) 
6,927 6,136 | Leonia. 
2,806 2,262| Lincoln Р; 
Pu, de EN cu 
j enwold ; 
NEW JÉRSEY Little Berry, 
(t) Designates "'ownshlj Little Silver, 
(О 10,000 рор. NAMED Soe 
UM anih, 
r D T 
3,083 2,35||Manasqtia 
| anasquan 
9,581 8,906 ||Manville. 
2,651 2,329| Maplewood 
77,203 79.198 Margate City 
32,019 28,167||Matawan... 
5,213 1,250|| May wood. 
4,636 ,435|| Merchantville 
17,647 10,275||M etuchen.. . 
3,956 ,405| Middlesex. 
3.084 2,691|| Middletown (t) 
49,307 41,623||Midland Park 
3.251 2,606| Millburn (t). 


- 
E 


Deon 
2552 
5889 


Penns Grove 
19 — (t) 


Pri 
35 Rahway. ș.,. 


S 
E 
[cried 
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Place 1950 


NEW JERSEY—Continued 


8 || Morristown . 17,124 
Mount рыш 4,449 
*Mount only 8,206 
Mountain 2,806 
Neptune (t). 13,613 
Neptune City 3,073 

Fark. . ‚116 

New Brunswick 38,811 
ew Han- 

over (t)... 18,168 


New Milford 6,006 
New Providence 3,380 
Newton... .. ‚78 

North Arlington 15,970 


North 
Bergen (t) 


41,560 

*Northeast 
Vineland.. 5,646 
Northfield... 3,498 


North Haledon 3,550 
North Plainfield 12,766 
North Wildwood 3,158 


0 l 


Palisades Park 
Palmyra.... 
Paramus. 


Paulsboro, 


6,669 
22,769 
Perth Amboy — 41,330 


ospect Park 


Ramsey. 
tan. К 
Red Bank. 
Bini. 
gefleld Park 
Ridgewood., 


10,338 
‚750 
11,571 
8,422 
2,905 
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wend: 
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Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
lace 1950 1940]|PIace 1950 10940 Place 8 


е — — — —— 
NEW JERSEY—Continued NEW YORK—Continued uS 
029 
Wayne (0)... 11822 ...... 24 A gora 
Weeha' 
West Caldwell 970 0 2,083 
1 ДЫ 3 7 И 0 8.804 
_ WestLongBranch ‚ 
1 Elmira. 716 106. 20,2; 
Wer Grango 2 Eaei e id i 7H 
т imatfoi s; 5 1 
Weve Endloott, 201950 705 16.166 — 164 
K 5, rif 644 22,884 21. 
3,29: 222 11,325 10,291 
ing: 4,492 13,564 11,731 
Fayetteville, 2,624 16, 15,996 
Floral Park. 14,582 22,047 22,062 
: Fort Pian ТО % р 
Woodbridge (t) 35,758 — 1 Frankfort... 8,844 $034 3.700 
Woodbury. v 10, 306 || Fredonia. 7,095 Hd 7,181 
Wood-Lynne 2; Freeport. 24.020 5 17,311 
Wood Ridge. 3 730 | Fulton. 13,9: Б, 5,302 
NEW 7 Garden 1545$ 5,481 5,808 
Alamogordo 782 Geneseo. 28 4,533 4, 
Albuquerque 58) 5.440 | Geneva - 17144 h 17,738 16,35 
*Armijo Р r len Cove.. 15,130 5||Pleasantville 4,861 4,454 
ED: 9 ......: [Glens Falls. 19,610 36||Port Chester 23,970 23,073 
SA iriso Fiy „ Gloversville. 23,634 29 Port Jefferson 3,296 Redes 
2 Goshen..... “8,311 (Fort Jervis... 9,972 9.70 
. D Gouverneur. 4,916 8 7,491 4,821 
сИ И 1 Gowanda 3,289 56 41,023 78 
Clayton... 9 4128! Granville 2,826 3 dy 
пл ДЫ E 3, Great Neck 7,159 7 4,8! 
s . б Great Neck Plaza 4,246 031 332,488 L 
Green Islan 4,016 988 * 
3,028 259 22,362 
6,938 „467 41,682 4, 
3,507 790 11,721 9.865 
7515 
7,565 6,913 7, 
5,818 15,473 
29,135 3,907 H 
us BB pu 
Lovington * s б 
Forse... 8112 5104| tomers 324 SES 00 
£ 4,297 4,868 4,416 
Hornell 15,049 6,634 6,452 
| 3,606 4,815 3,012 
Hudson. 11,629 3,068 3,067 
“Huntington 9.82 285 391 
quences, . 39 *Huntington — 1042 зв 
un! Pueblo ^ 2,563 ... : 9924 26 2:093 
(a) Truth ог  Conseq 3,657 4.500 2008 
changed from Hot Springs in 195 5,2. 3,322 22 
29,2 1,010 3,768 . 
2 99 ,577|| Jamestown. 43, 229.583 205,967 
5 4 Johnson City f pu 6,874 
58 Johnstown. 3,51 3,402 
Amsterdam. 240 3.329||Kenmore. . . 4,617 HU 
*AnIngton.. . 8.3744 *Kings Park „311 0,304 
Attica. ton... . 058 4441 5008 Б 
Baldwinsvili Н 90.854 E 10 
win 8 
бсре i 43 mW 
Bath... 649 3,490 3.427 
one: a iM DR 
on. vu. И К 
Binghamton. 56 2,968 2,903 
Blasdell.... 63 4438 — 4010. 
*Brentwo: 3520) 33.385 
Brockport... 15,1 16,114. — 
Bunai. o! $0 % 
harle. 6 5,0. 
7,112 135 
3,833 Sorsan 
3,663 $44 


5 


460 en 
Cedarhurst. , L 99307 
Schlern 0 617 1neolà: sss, Williston Park 210 

|евЕШ... H п Раг , 
9 Are ES 882 | Yonkers, 1 142,508. 
ҮогкуШе::: 3.528 por 
. NORTH CAROLINA RE 
|Ahoskie , 3,570 2,313 
‘Albemar! B p 4,000. 
Hudson... 691 7701 "6,081 
Dannemora, 4.423 $530 58.408 581900 6359 
Bans vile... 5,253 4.970 3% 4 3; 
Depew, 7.217 6,084 2 2:220 
Dolgeville Фм 2398 * E 

"Rss , ы BS сш 

East Hills... 2.547 5373 2.978 17 
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Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


— — — — ——p— 
Place - 1950 1940| Place 1950 1940 Place 1950 1940 
PENNSYLVANIA —Continued || PENNSYLVANIA—Continued || PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
3,000 . 3227||Mount Unio 4,690 4,763||Springdale. . 4,939 
5,909 ад 27 2.50 State College 17,227 
2,685 16,437 13.309 Steeſton 12.574 
3,102 3,050 2:692||*Stowe 
7,046 0,160 23.357 Strat 
2,641 51425 6:217 ||Stroudsburg. 
3,864 5,407 5,217||Summit Н! 
07 М " 5,830 5.721 Sunbury. . . 
21 *Nesquehoning- New Susquehanna 
6,450 m 88 Depot.... 
2,661 New Brighton 09,535 9,630||Swarthmore. 
16,923 New Castle. 48,834 47,638| Swissvale. . . 
2,818 New Cumberland 6,204 4,525||Swoyersvllle, 
E 9.210 New Holland 22002 
ve City., 7A New Kensington 25, 
Homburg: 8805 Norristown.. 38/126 
14,048 Northampton 9,332 
89,544 North Belle 
4,788 Vernon... 3,147 
35,491 North Braddock 14,724 К 
5,435 North Catasau- *'Trevorton. , 
ў qua, ..... 2,629 2,530|| Turtle Creek 
. Ee ees North Сһагіегої 2,554 2,074||T'yrone..... 
2,799. 2,371||North East 4,247 3,704||Union City.. 
6,483 5,910| Northumberland 4,207 4.49% Uniontown. . 
10,041 19,041||North Wales 2,998 2,450||Upland,.... 
5,66; 5,687 Аг, 5,246 3.921 | Vandergritt . 
3,789 3,264 $ 7,264 Verona 
330 7,170) 19,581 Warren..... 
11,743 10,050 449 2|| Washington, 
Ü 3,904 7,047 Waynesboro. 
4,228 3,441 3,091 3|| Waynesburg. 
16,172 16,220) 6,646 Weatherly.. 
8 5,130 5,0: 5,910 Wellsboro... 
Jermyn. . 2,535 3,238 3.029 Wesley ville. ; 
Jersey Shore 5,595 5,432 2.611 West Chester 
Zäunen 835 4,955 3,299 West Hazleton 
Johnstown 63,232 66,6 3,148 West Homestead 43 
Kane... 106 6,1 3,878 West Mifflin 
850 2,2: : oo 3,691 Westmont... 
3,3 2 4,358 West Newton 
20,679 | Philadelphia. 2,071,605 West. Pittston 
7, 7.50 3.988 3|| West Reading 
^od» 7 9 Wess Wasin 
Н s Я rest Washing- 
Lancaster. 63,774 61,345 76.806 ни 492 
Lansdale. . 9,762 9,31 15,012 || West Wyoming 
Lansdowne. 12,169 10,837 ЖЮН EE est Vork. 
ord... 7,487 8,710 13,021 15.507 Whitehall. : ; 
гае и 1,004 3690 White Oak.. 
к 11111 |Portage.. ... 4,371 4,123|| Wilkes-Barre 
3,397||Port Allegany 2,519 2,356|| Wilkinsburg. 
27,206||Port Carbon 3,024 3,279|| Williamsport 
: 4,756 3.601 Wumerding. 
425 22,589 20.194 Wilson.. 
275 3,040 
„6150 Prospect Park 5,834 


2 
4, 
4.925 

Punxsutawn 8,969 
X7l|Quakertown. 5 
5 Rankin. 
2 
0, 


ЕН 
а Barrington... D 
Ries И e а 
4 > И „253 Burr vies 418 
Meadoo:.:: 4,200 5.127 Ridley Park, - 4920 3.887 Central en 95318 
*McChesney- Brau- Roaring Spring 2,771 2.724 Coventry 6,998 
denville-Loyal- Rochester... ' 7,197 7,441 47,085 
. Rock Grove 33H „ L. 12.842 10,625 
3,530||Royersford.. 3.802 3,005||East Greenwich 4,923 842 
55,355||St. Сы... 5,8 6,809| East Providence 35,871 32,105 
17,021||St. Marys, ТВ. 7,653\|Glocester.... 2,682 py 
2,128 Sayre....... 7,1: 7,569|| Hopkinton. . . 3,676 3,230 
13,442 | Sehuy]kiir 6,518|Johnston..... 12,725  — 10,672 
3,831 ||Seottdale 6493|Licoln...... 11,270 10, 
1 Seranton 140,404| Mlddletown.. 7,382 
Marcus H. 4 Selinsgro: 2,877| Newport. . . 
*Marshallton 3,390 =: Sewickley. 3i 5,614 4 
Masontown, 4,550 3, Shamo) 18,810 4,604 
Mauch Chunk 2.959 3.009% Sharon. 6.454 25.622 М 
Meadville... 18.972 18 Sharon Hill; 5,464 4,467 12,156 
Mechanicsburg 6,786 5 Sharpsburg.. 7,296 8,202 1196 
Medla...... 5,726 5,351 | Sharpsvllle. . 5,414 5,120 75,797 
Meyersdale.. 3,137 3,250||Bhenandoah. 15,704 19,790)| P. si 3.683 
Middletown 9,184 7,046 | Shillington. . 5,059 4,932 248,074 253.504 
4235 6,491 6,373 5,722 5,244 3,905 838 
Millersburg. 2,861 2,959 343 4:06; 6:690 16 
Millersville. 2,551 1,867 ,936 5,430 3 Р 
Millval 7,287. 7,811 ,521 4,03 10,148 7,282 
Milton 8.578 81313 659 5,018 
Miners 7,783 8,686 ‚610 2,628 513 8.158 
Monaca. 7,415 7,061 2,616 3,023 43,028 28.757 
Monessen... 17,896 ^ 20,257 | Westerly. 12,380 11,199 
Monongahela 8.922 8,825 2,980 2,016 19,006 18.188 
Montoursville — 3,203 3,019 Woonsocket... 50,211 49,303 
Moosie..... 3803 4,568 91257257122 SOUTH CAROLINA ' 
Morrisville.. — 6,787 5,493 Abbeville... 5,395 4,930 
Mount Carmel 14,222 17,780] burg..... 3,144 3,002 54. 11,152 6,108 
Mount Joy.. 2,855||South Wiillams- 770 19.424 
Mount Oliver 6,646 6,981/| port. 6,364 2.702 2.00 
Mount Penn 3,635 3,654||Spangler.... 3,013 "554 
Mount Pleasant 5.983 5.824 Spring City 3.258 954 d 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


1950 1940 Place 1950 1940) 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued 
2,982 2.745 
12,123 10,633 
3,753 008 
5,715 
25,310 
2,655 
52,696 
2,871 
2,755 
Sturgis. . 3,471 
Vermillion. . 5,337 
E--. Watertown. . 12,699 
1 Webster 2,503 
Winner. 3,252 
Yankton. 7.709 
TENNESSEE 
Alcoa. 6,355 
Athens... .. ‚618 
*Banner НШ 2,873 
Belle Meade. ,831 
3,248 
К 16,771 
Chattan 131041 
n> — A pple shat oog Е 
111 is. Clarksville. . 16,246 
E. Cleveland 12,605 
3 ||Clinton. x 3,712 
Columbia... 10,911 
Cookeville ,924 
4,379 
3,191 
. 3,348 
Dyersburg. . 10,885 
*Eagleton Village- 
Blount Hilis 3,503 
East Ridge.. 9,645 
Elizabethton 10,754 
Erwin 387 


Myrtle 


11e nton, 
New 1 A 


9,337 . 
3,088 . 
3,649 
5,828 


23.7 
ær Ville, 


4,846 . 
Humboldt... 7,426 
Jackson..... 30,207 
Jefferson City 3,683 
mec nd 
Sport... 
Knoxville... 124769 
La Palle У HAT 
wrencel . 
Lebanon, ey 1012 


„ 
х Da s 
son City. 8,627 . 5 16 ] ^ 
| 127 117 
McKenzie. . C 155 $ n z J24 
203 9000 $62 à. 758 
292,942 % 1,758 
‚035 12383 B78 
7200 ps 4.500 
8,050) © 6237 3,900 
3,089 cepi DOORS 
49 ‚168 006 
$ Из Uu 
EN 71815 7,087 
3,080 2. 
АЕ 6,712 
+ 278A || Fl -3,210 
3,081 1444 „ % 
ов rn а % 404 
e een, — BEN 
2:288 je. 1l 9651 
$008 HE n 
рз Sosi % 
3,400 3, BATIAN 
549 39835 3682. 
- 1250 2,582 1 2 
: їй 9 n 
а) See also Bristol Va., DOD., } Д 
1950, 15,951; 1940, 9.705. 92 ур 
- ин 1550 
14727 18005 
HE суң 
3,00 — КИН 
23,229 .— 13.31 
8836 %% 
A872. 3511 
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Place 1950 1940 
TEXAS—Contin пед. 
Andrews. 3.294 911 
Angleton.... 3,399 1,703 
Anso] 2,708 2,338 
5.396 4,095 
7,89 4,240 
5,194 4:705 
3,782 24 
132,459 87,980 
5,302 4472 
3176 — -1,976 
9,427 6,594 
220881 уузу. 
94,014 59.963 
9,348 6,789 
10173  — 1,124 
6,246 8,572 
3,016 308r 
17,2286 12,604 
2/731 1,329 
7:049 6,349 
ч ш 
ў 
5,944 5,002 
6,610 5,826 
6,941 0.435 
5181 4,000. 
. 86,00 22,083 
1 ne 
4,555 PE 
2,548 2,306 
900 $040. 
200 151 
4,364 2.022 
4.316 2:494 
750 2,178 
P бт 
б К 
$40 4005 
AS ia 
12,905 10,508. 
5,183 1,783 
1530 6:054 
o uM 
2,878 . 24 
3,840 3,209 
n 5,889 4,699 _ 
Corpus Christ! 108287 72601 
1 А 
5.719211 — 15283 
4,418 3,633 
5,932 4,536 
7,198 6,529 
Um Lud 
2 — 294, 


ЫЎ 
BS 


RR 
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ries 
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280 Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


Place 1950 1940 Place 1950 1940 Place 1950 1940 
TEXAS—Continued | TEXAS—Continued VERMONT—Continued 
*Hebbronville 4,302 Rosenberg. . 6,210 3,457||Bellows Falls (see Rockingham) 
e 8/833 Rotan nn 1241] 11,207 
CU E BIS 1||Rusk. 6,598 5,699|| Уаде... 800, 7,628 
S. 5.20 San Angelo.. 52,093 25,802 
hland Park 11,408 San Antonio. 408,442 253,854 
ds.. 2,123 San Augustine 2,510 1,516 
2,826 San Benit ‚271 9,501 
8,363 397 2,674 
AQSB О. 3,413 2,264 
"E 18 BIN 000 
Irving, 2,621 400 20027 А 
Jacinto City, 6,856 $298 70930 |Miadiebury. 
— d 19 мшш 
AND Я 203 te HAS 3 Montpeller., , 
le, Buda. 8 : 17128] |Marristo wn ^, 
Karnes Gity, — X88 . *525||Northteld. 
г Kaufman 2'714 2 4770 отпеа. 
Renedy. . 3'234 2. 3.687 Poultney.. 
B 2, 3,687 | Randolph. 
7691 5. , Richford...., 
9.688 $7 3,815 Rockingham. . 
Dp 1205 2,6: 2.52% Bellows Falls 
i i 4,126 982|| vt 
JS шш MP d | 
^ phenville. 5 ‚768 Й 
% 21531 SulphurBprns 8090 0.242 Баам 
2097 ‘Sweet 13,619 10367) Village... . 
7390 2,978 2,686||South Burlington 
10.704 6. 2,848 2,129) |Springfield, . . 
0104 б. 9/071 7,875|| Village 
2032 — 111 $407 12327 panton 
203 i1 25,07 15.344 Waterbury 
51910 39:274 11,544 10,481) Village. 
8.204 3.001 2,108 1,236 || Windsor. 
Liberty... 47163 3:087 24,753 . 17,019] Viage 
| Littlefield: биб 5 16820 ' 2.748 Winooski, 
Livingston. 2805 185i Tyler, T due 22055 Woodstock... 
» i University Park 24; 
2078 13 908 vue v rar 22075 13470 VIRGINIA 
747 31.853 Vests 12,651 9,277||Abingdon. 4,709 
Bish 7 Nach . 105 * 
5185 11 Wa ang 84.700 58.9824 К 
20:007 11877 1 Ls 11,204 8.655 Appalachia.. 
0.087 Бе ‘eatherford 8,093 5,924||* Arlington-Five 
2.609 2.002 Wellington.. 3,676 3.308] Forks-Ken- 
1 Weslaco... 6,883|| , Wood..... 4,124 
960% 3865 West Orange 2:39 3 2,610 
7.099 s West University 3,421 
00 180 Place... 17,074 4,061 
4,050 950] | White Se * 9.358 
$810 3592 ment... : $30 
25 275 ment. ТОО е9 3,536 
55 paz chita Falls 68,042 45,112 |Bluefield (a). 4,212 
0:081 7.024 Winnsb: "512 2,092 [Bristol (b).. 15,954 
4.713 5382 Winte: 2,676 2.335 Buena Vista. 5.214 
3-626 9: 254 5,231 4°733||Charlottesville 25,969 
7:801 330 Veet 4.782 Eier дою 
{ Ps ? Я заново Jg 2 
s 0 (5 CER (а) Pop. of Texarkana city in 2,967 
EH 3,944 Miller County, Ark.: (950) 15,- 5,795 
Nene 1, e 6,077 
ОО m die Н 
nd.. S American Fork 5,126 5827 
e, , E 8 ing 006 
No si 2,605) "990 North Phoebus 3,437 
20495 9.573 ,106 ропа е 5,664 
2.841 t 4,723 м trick... . „030 
3,165 3, 3,453 "alls Church, 64 8,797 
21174 7.472 2,936 Farmville. . 4; 3475 
3838 б 850 J rand in Fark 5,208 4% 
2989 Barr 242 burg 12; 0066 
295 51 3.627 Fredericksburg 12/158 10,066 
12.00 12.144 E 5115 — 3831 
16,583 12,895 2004 5.900 3398 
21043 18678 9.500 6810 3.785 
22483 3436 20 50 5 708 
би ав 57012 4014 зт 
0 4784 3,9 3,591] | Hopewell - 10:219 
$10 ; 9.0 н Is со тота Е) 4,08' 
2018 i 14 7 
44052 2,916 28:937 — 18071] Lexington... 976 
2'913 2.074 4,212 3,584 ‚131 
97,530 46,140 4.605 998 40127 
t 5:599 2069 Saint George 4,562 3,591 
Hiis 2009|Salt Lake City 182,21 149934 2,830 
37141 2046 South Ogden 3,768 1,407. 6,982 
$619 1.080 South Salt Lake 7,704 5,701 17,251 
2019 3.900 Spanish Fork 2.520 
2.768 , . 5230 4.167 2/358 
9.180 5,001 * 14,960 
s 2.119 213.513 
Re! 1008 
aH % r Teac... 5.81 
*Rio Grande City 3,992 5,924 — ....., 
River Oaks.. 7,007 0,909 T 4,600 
town... 3,371. 35.054 301631 


n Pines 


<i City 
«chland 


oe 2j 13,072 
WY *natehee 2,690 


1950 1940) Place 1950 1940 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley..... 19,397 
I2 Benwood . „485 
5|/Bluefield (a). 21,506 
2||Buekhannon 6,016 
Charleston. . 73,501 


Charles Town 3,035 


‘Chesapeake. 2,566 
Chester, ... . 3,758 
Clarksburg.. 32,014 
7||*Cora-Mt. Gay 4,201 
Dunbar. 8,032 
Elkins., 9,121 

di ose Fairmont. 29,346 
Follansbee. . 2885 


* Gary-Ream 2,858 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
Place 9 
WISCONSIN— Continued 


Grafton. 7,365 
Hinton..... „780 
Huntington. 86,353 
Kenova..... ,320 
Keyser, 3 6,347 1 
Keystone. 2,594 
Logan. 5,079 
*MeComi 2,999. 532 
MeMechei 3,518 
Mannington. 8,241 
Marmet. ... 2,515 
eld, W Martinsburg 15,621 
(1940; Montgomery 3,484 
Bristol, Tenn., Morgentown 22022 
; (1940) 14,00 4. Moundsvllle. ‚112 
› И Mount Hope 2,088 
Mullens.... 3,470 
New Martinsville 4,084 
s || Nitro... . 3,314 
Oak Hill à 4,518 
*Omar- 
Barnabus. 3,73 2332 
Paden City.. 2,588 
Parkersburg. 29,684 
Philippi 2,531 
Piedmont... 2,565 
Point Pleasant 4,596 
Princeton... 8,279 
Riehwood... 5,821 
Saint Albans 9,870 
Se 2,578 
2,793 
Si 2,313 
South Charles- 
ton 6,686 
5||*South Parkers- 
burg. 19.808 
Spencer 2.587 
*Sprague... 2,626 
*Verdunville- 
Mudfork. 2,941 
Vienna....§ 6,020 
Ex » ,992 
геро DOE 
5,787 6,255 
m 
б D 
,891 61,099, 
12.385 2,643 2,093 
8,366 


n.. 8,624 б 
(a) See also Bluefield, Va., bop. 
(1950) 4,212; (1940) 3,921, " 


WISCONSIN 


Algoma....., 3,984 
E *Allouez.... 4,094 
Antigo..... 9,902 
Appleton,... 34,010 
Ashland. ... ‚640 
11367 
665 
‚824 
‚556 
„180 
810 
‚088 
65 
10 
. 007 Pid 
22 209 
39.058 30,745 
3,507 3,206 
2,935 2,382 
inl LIN 
9.280 6,153) 
4 4 
dil . PEE 
TES 4,549 3.910 
38,486 27,22 2,664 2.253 


ў. 


281 
1940 


1950 


2.987 
3,375 
22:992 
3,059 
7,382 
48168 
2:533 
2,618 
42,707 
3,671 
3,288 
2:210 
à 2:903 
‚1 1 
1056 67,447 
598 24,404 
ILES 10.350 
12,394 10,859 
3.177 2:621 - 
3,010 301 
2,799 "861 
10,481 
6,589 
587219 
054, 
1313 
6.182 
10,645 
36955 
$980 
4,562 
5,362 
742 
39,089 
3:252 
4,162 
4170 
7016 
4035 
7.10 
3.608 
8.501 
5719 . 
4,364 
i 
5,565 
11 10 
15,184 
11.134 
5950 
6.504 — 15,777 
4,833 4,743 
7.054 5,439 
35,325. 85136 
4.700 817 
3,534 3,365 
19208 — 1940 
1 de 
3,921 3,458 
6,725 6,798 
3934 27700 
viu ERU 
E , 
4.000 950 
xU 3,689 
13.496 11.416 
WYOMING 
2,074 2,302 
23073 17.904 
31,935 47 
872 2. 
2,544 2, 
208863 7.5.34 
SORTA. 3 
3,349 2 
15,581 10 
2,508 | 
8395 1, 
3,804 1,948 
7.415 ,531 
4,142 54 
13.590 1052 
2:870 2,42 
3.247 2.344 
Worland.... 4.202 2,740 


U.S.—Population of Territories 


Population of Organized Territories and Other Regions 


Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940|| Place 1950 1940 
ALASKA АМ PUERTO RICO 
Cities, towns and villages of Молдан ек 299||Cities and towns of 10,000 or 
„ 4% e Puerto Rico. 2.210.703 1,869,255 
Anchor: 3,090 e edo 4 
Cordova. 11,534 875|| Bayamon 
Eastches! 6,441 1,196 [Caguas. 
Fairbanks Inarajan. 1,490 1:076 || Cayey. 
uneau. . Machanao 684 275||Goamo 
Ketchikan, : Merizo 1,086 866} | Pajardo. 
Kodiak Piti.. 1,902 1475|Guayama. - 
Mount Sinajana 9,169 1,236] | Humacao 
Edgecumbe,. 1, ..||Summay, 6,718 1,997! мапай. . 
Mountain View 2, ; || 'Palofofo . 913 456 NMayaguez 
I Umatac. 580 4300 Ponce des 
1i Yigo.. 9,022 324| Rio Pledràs 
p^ 9|| Yona. . 25 387 350 San Juan 
1, (а) Part gana annexed to Sina- 
2,108 jana since 1940, VIRGIN 
1, HAWAII Municipalities, cities of 2,500 or 
AMERICAN SAMOA Counties and places of 5,000 more and islands 2 
Districts and ande RUNE or more 493,530 yir in Islands | 26,665 24,889 
awali....... 8 „33 » Croix unici- 
. v F 68.350 73,276 aoa) (a) ЧӨ 12,902 
ОСОО б * St. sand St. 
- Tutuila, eastern 10,624 8,733 ||P County 353,020 25850] John (Municl- 
Тиба, western 5,330 — .3,431|Kaual County. 29,905  35,818|| palit). . . 14,562 11,987 
Swains Island. — 164 M7|MauiCounty.. 48,519 55 Charlotte Amalie 
CANAL ZONE Hilo city.. „21,198 Hi city... 11,469 9,801 
Тона of 2800 ое more e "pgs TE tag uide ag 
Canal Zone. . CE Use Kaflua-Lanikal а St. Jonn and 749 
. » ә At St. 7 mas 
: 4935 302 Wahlawa city. kulant: 13813 112 
a 3.07, 2,353 | Walluku city. . 424 7,319 (a) Coextensive with St. Croix 
Silven City... 5,726 1.58 Waipahu city.. _ 7,169 6.906 Island. 


Population Changes in the Territories Since 1950 


Alaska—Total population, including men in the Armed Forces, on July 1, 1953, estimated 205,000, as 
against 191,000 on July 1, 1952, increase of 59.2% over 1950. 


„ July 1, 1953, 523,000, including 475,000 civilians, as against a 1952 total of 


Increase of 4.66; over 

Puerto Rico—Population, July 
over 1950. = 

Canal Zone—Population, July 1, 1953, 

in 1952, and an increase of 7.6% over 1950. 

Virgin Islands—Population, July 1, 1953, 25,000, 


1950. 
1, 1953, 2,229,000, as against 2,240,000 in 1952, an increase of 8% 
912000, including 42,000 civilians, as against a total of 58,000 


а loss of 2,000 or 6.7% since 1950. 


The Continental Divide 
Source: U.S, Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; 
the easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic 
Ocean chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
westerly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
across the United States may briefly be described as 
follows: 

Beginning at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- 
vide, in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along thew estern edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106* 41'. 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long. 106° 52'. 

Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Parkk. 

Thence in a northerly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to & 
point on said boundary near long. 114* 00' W. 

Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114? 04' W. 


Area, Boundaries and Dependencies of Continental United States 


Area 


mtinental United States, land area 2,977,128 
E. water area 45,259 sq. m.; total, 3,022,387 


P rerritories (land and water area in square miles) 
592,823; Possessions 3,888; Canal Zone 553; Corn 
Islands 4; Trust territory of the Pacific Islands 
8,475. Total United States (aggregate) 3,628,130. 

3! Boundaries and Dependencies 

à States is bounded on the north by 
ida ое east by the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico 
and Mexico, and on the West by the Pacific Ocean. 


Mason and 

The Mason and Dixon's line was surveyed by 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon between 1763 
and 1767 to settle dissensions between the Lords 
Baltimore and the Penn family, the lords proprie- 
tors of Maryland and Pennsylvania respectively. 
The line runs along the parallel in latitude 39° 42“ 
2.3“ and was originally marked by. milestones, 


ES 8 mn 1 quA 
ustee, mandate 0: 
United Nations, of the ‘Caroline, Marshall and 
Mari land chains in the western Pacific. 
The islands, formerly held by Japan under League 
of Nations mandates, соога 6 distinet island 
units ager Er 2,141 individual islands or atolls 
with a combined lànd area of 687 sq. mi. 
Dixon's Line 


every fifth one bearing on one side the coat of 
arms of Penn and on the other those of Lord 
Baltimore. 

Later regarded as the dividing line between 
slave and free States in the South Atlantic region, 
it now is traditionally called the line between 
North and Sonth. The reference to the South as 
Dixie is believed to have come from this line, 


с гај 
also is 


, -S .— Population by States and Counties; County Seats; Land Area 283 


Population and Area of Counties, Census of 1950 
EX TNAMES OF COUNTY SEAT OF COURT HOUSE, LAND AREA IN SQUARE MILES 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Are 3,068 Counties in the United States exclusive of 32 independent cities tne District of 
(Colmar bia and the parts of Yellowstone National Park in Idaho, Montana and W. Wyoming. 


Land Popu- Land 
County Seat due 
Area] Sauer Bees | ae || County | Aree) Gourt House. 
ALABAMA KANSAS—Continued 


es, 61,078 sq. mit.: pop., зо; 748) 


628|Hampton... 
599 bes 8,186 6 id 


34 Berry vill 


Cleveland 
Columbia. 
Conway. 


56! 
` Craighead, 717|Jonesboro ane 
Clanton, . Lake City. issen 
8ļ|Butler, . Crawford. 


598|Van Buren 
Grove Hill . 


Henin...» 
& Enterprise. 


Crit tenden. 


Faulkner, 
Franklin. 


Fulton. 
Garland 


Hot Sp 

Nat Park... 
631|Sheridan.. 
E see 


У Ра 
628|Wetumpka 
Brewton. 
adsden 
ayette 


Fot Spring. 
Howard. . 
ndence.: 


ireensboro 
5| Abbeville. , 
Dothan. 


{Moulton 
2|Opelika . 
Athens . 
6| Hayneville. 
‘Tuskegee 
3 Huntsvilli 


Lam jer 
3| Hamilton. , 880 
H Ls 
G Guntereville, 13784 Б 
8,685 
33, 9 


p 


85) 


2 5 
8 8 


Columbiana. 
үрп, 
alladega 
211 |Dadeville, . 


u^ 
EE cota Tae ONA, 


2 
E 


— 


ui 
1 


5 
Py 


puppes aniona 
NE 
№5 


00 
: 510 
,911 29.440 
4l 111,216 
78 43,191 
EN 9344 723 
b 2508 594 Jackson. 
д 1,663 Oroville... 
ARKANSAS 1.038, San Andreas 
s4. mi., i 
ҮТ рун e 1.009011). og 
933 Hamb 25, 
ount: 5 
880 Bentonville. 6960 
549 Warren 15.557 


282 U.S.—Population of Territories 
Population of Organized Territories and Other Regions 
Place 190 19400 Place 1950 1940 Place 1950 1940 
m UAM PUERTO RICO 
АКЕНЕ £ Municloatities Cities and towns of 10,000 or 
Cities, towns and villages of Guam 59,49! рупе 
1,000 ог тоге 8! 


Mount. 
Edgecumbe.. 
Mountain View 


6| San Juan. . 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Я 1,162 HAWAII Municipalities, cities of 2,500 or 
AMERICAN SAMOA Counties and places of 5,000 more and islands a 
Districts and islands or more Virgin Islands 26,665 24,889 

Hawaii....... 499,794 423,330 St. Croix (Munici- 3 
АтпегісапЅатоа 18,937 12,908 Hawall County 68,350 73,276] рану) (а) 2,103 
Manua...... + 2,810 2,597| Honolulu St.Thomas and St. 
Tutuila, eastern 10,624 ^ 6,733|| County... 353,020 258,256|| John (Municl- 
Tutuila, western 5,330 -3,431||Kauai County. 29,905 35,818 .. 14,562 
Swain Island, 164 7\|Maut County.. 48,519 55,980 lie 
CANAL ZONE Hilo sity i 249.034 — 11,409 
no bul . „034 
Towns of 2,500 or тоге alu city., 6,306 4,112 
Canal Zone.. 52,822 51,827 Kailua-Lanikal 749 
alboa. . . 4,162 3,922| clty........ ИО е St. Thomas Я 52 
La Boca...... 4235 ,035|Wahlawa city. 8,369 20|| Island...... 13,813 11,265 
North Gamboa 3,074 2,353||Walluku city.. 424 7,319 (a) Coextensive with St. Croix 
Silven City... АЁ 4°583||Waipahu city.. . 7,169 ^ — 6,906 Island. 


Population Changes in the Territories Since 1950 
Alaska—Total population, including men in the Armed Forces, on July 1, 1953, estimated 205,000, as 


against 191,000 on July 1, 1952, increase of 59.2% over 
Hawaii—Population, July 1, 1953, 523,000, including 


522,000. Increase of 4.6% over 
Puerto 


er 1950. 
Rico—Population, July 1, 1953, 2,229,000, 
over 1950. 


Canal Zone—Population, July 1, 195: 
in 1952, 


and an increase of 7.6% over 1950. 
Virgin Islands—Population, July 1, 1953, 25,000, 


The Contin 


1950. 
475,000 civilians, as against a 1952 total of 
, as against 2,240,000 in 1952, an increase of .8% 


3, 57,000, including 42,000 civilians, as against a total of 58,000 


a loss of 2,000 or 6.7% since 1950. 
ental Divide 


Source: U.S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Continental Divide: wetershed, created by moun- 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; 
the easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic 
Ocean chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
westerly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
across the United States may briefly be described as 
follows: 

Beginning at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- 
vide, in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along thew estern edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
pasin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 41’. 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long. 106° 52°. 

‘Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Parkk. 

Thence in a northerly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 

‘Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 


Area, Boundaries and Dependencies of Continental United States 


Area. 


Continental United States, land area 2,977,128 
sq. m., water area 45,259 sq. m.; total, 3,022,387 


sq. m. 

"rerritories (land and water area in square miles) 
592,823; Possessions 3,888; Canal Zone 553; Corn 
Islands 4; Trust territory of the Pacific Islands 
6,475. Total United States (aggregate) 3,628,130. 

Boundaries and Dependencies 

"The United States is bounded on the north by 
ee ‘on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico 
and Mexico, and on the West by the Pacific Ocean. 


Mason and 

The Mason and Dixon’s line was surveyed by 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon between 1763 
and 1767 to settle dissensions between the Lords 
Baltimore and the Penn family, the lords proprie- 
tors of Maryland and Pennsylvania respectively. 
The line runs along the parallel in latitude 39° 42“ 
26.3" and was originally marked by, milestones, 


It comprises 48 State: r 
nA on ap вни s and the Federal District of 


the Panama Canal è 
mited States also is trustee by mandate of the 


United Nations, of the Caroline, Marshall and 


vidual islands or atolls 


units aggregatin 
"i land area of 687 sq. mi. 


with a combine 


Dixon's Line 


every fifth one bearing on one side the coat of 


arms of Pi 
arms of Penn and on the other those of Lord 


Later regarded as the dividing line between 
slave and free states in the South Atlantic region, 
it now is traditionally called the line between 
North and South. The reference to the South as 
Dixie is believed to have come from this line, 


U.S.—Population by States and Counties; County Seats; Land Area 283 
Population and Area of Counties, Census of 1950 


WITH NAMES OF COUNTY SEAT OF COURT HOUSE, LAND AREA IN SQUARE MILES 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


The 3,068 Counties in the United States exclusive of 32 independent cities, the District of 
M Columbia and the parts of Yellowstone National Park in Idaho, Montana and W. Wyoming. 


і Land u- x Popu- 
^ County Seat Seat 

County | Агеа | Court House Tation prs jouse a 

— — — — ye 

ALABAMA „ 

: (67 counttes, 51,078 sq. тї; pop., 3,061,743) Calhoun. .|. 628|Hampton......... 7,132 
і Autauga. . 599 | Pratteville. . ` Carroll 634 Berryville and 

Baldwin. 1,613|Вау Minette. в Б] 3 
Я Barbour 99 Clayton & Eufaul a. Chicot DS 
22 Bibb... 5|Centervllle.. Clark 22; 

Blount, Oneonta Clay. 20,074 

Bullock 5|Unlon 8 1 11, 

Butler Gree nvil е 8, 

Calhoun Columbia. 7 

Chambers Conway 

Cherokee Craighead,.... 

Chilton OLD 

Choctaw $ Crawford,,,,,.| 598) Уап Buren? 

Clarke... 1,2 Grove Hill Crittenden 5 

Clay ^us Ashland 2 

Cleburne 574| Heflin. 

Coffee 77 & Enterprise; 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Covington. 1, 

Crenshaw 

Cullman 

|Wetumpka. 
Brewton. . 
aces n 

Fayet $ 

Franklin. . 

Geneva... 

Greene... 

Lewisville. 
592|Powhattan and 
Walnut 


Ridge., 


Macon... б 
Madison. . 803| Huntsville 
Marengo. 978|Linden. 
Marlon, . 3|Hamilton. 
Marshall. Guntersville 
Mobil Ё Mobile 


Montgomery. 
4|Decatur..... 


Talladega. 
Tallapoosa: 
Tuscaloosa 
Walker. per... 
Chatom. 


Wi ashington . 
Wilcox. 900|Camden. . 
Winston, 633| Double Springs.. 


24 nttes, 113, YU 0 9 рор. 749 „Ж 
cou: sq. mi 
Apache 7.767 Stone 
bekio 11. 17 Saint Johns pr бараа. Шиш 
Oct B 
Са e | 28s Wasuingtor 303 Favettevitie 
872 428895 
9.220 P. 331.770 
13,260| Kingm: j| 8510 
e MR tag comet, М Sop e 
5,378 Florence E 5 ee Рор. ce 315° 
1,240|Nogales. 901 М Markleeville 4l 
8091 Prescott 24,991 5 k: 9,151 
9.985 Yuma... 28,006. 04:030 
ARKANSAS 902 
7 1 11,051 
POR g 5 оне, 5 SQ. тз. рор:. 5905. enm 665 29 
D 1 
536 11,683 || El H 
886. 38.076 26 ws 
$02|H. 6.200 69,241 
649|Warren Fiat 


: U.S- Popiilation by States and Counties; County Seats; Land Area 


Land u- Land Popu- 
А County Seat | Tation County | Area County Seat | lation 
еол 9 Court House 1950 Э, q.mi| Court House 1950 


e со TORA DO- созине 

.. 4, 284 El Centro. 44 |Ѕарцасһе......... 

10,091 Independen. x Silverton. 

8,170|Bakerstield , 1; I Telluride 
g. 


eu i 
P 
© 
а 
E 
2 
E 
5 
8 


148 Madera, 4,004. 
1 175 r 8.145 2,3830 Wray. 
‚455 Mariposa. UE : 
3,510|Ukiah 40,854 CONNECTICUT 
1,983| Мегсе‹ (8 (ОЛИ 4,899 sq. т1.; pop., ? 
4,094 | Altura; Fairfield. 633)\Bridgeport . 
3,028) Bridger Hartford. . 740|Hartford . . . 
3,324 Salinas Litchfield . 938|Litchfield . . 
790|Napa. . 4 if Middlesex 374 Middletown. . 
979| Nevada City. : 9,888 || New Haven 610|New Haven 
Orange. 782 Santa Ana 3 i New Londo: 672 New London 
Placer, 1,431|Auburn. ў 2 and Norw 
Plumas „570 ney Tolland, . 416|Tolland . 
Riverside ,179|River 5 Я Windham .| 516/Putnam a 
ce Я 1 15 n . ae Willimantic. ... 61,759 
an Benito... . | 1, ollister. . . . M 
San Bernardino 20,131 San Bernardini 2 DELAWARE 15e: 
San Diego. 258 San Diego. . 590 (3 counties, JUS mt.; pop., 318,080) 
Jed OVER С лу». 
БӨК ЖАДИ pian Eranaisco New Castle. 437 | Wilmington... 
Sussex 946|Georgetown,......! 


326|San Luis Оро. 
54|Redwood С! 
E EE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(61 зд. mi.: pop., 802,178) 


FLORIDA 
(67 counties, 54,262 sq. mi. 
89: Gainesville. 
Macclenny 
Panama City 
Starke 
Brevard.. 32 'itusville. . 
Broward (a). Fort Lauderd. 
557|Blountstown. 
Punta Gorda. 
Inverness.. 
Green Cove Spi 
Everglades. 
Marysville. 24.420 Mani 
(63 counties, 1035 NX MED i 
* 4999 sq. mi.; pop., 1,325,089) 
dams. . JL Brighton 5 б 


1,36. 
2,56; 
5 
Moore Haven 
ее. 1,039 W. Я 
Cheyenne. . 1,772 Cheyenne Wells. Таз] прага. 
Clear Creek, 394 'etown. Wauchula, 
Hil eer ien 
03 Orden Brooks vil 


Marianna 
Mont UE 


Colorado y ede 

994 Glen У oe 5 
'TIWOO! 

149 Central Clie. 

Hot щй Spgs: 

Gunniso! 


Fort Meyers 
Tallahassee. 


8 
—— C 
Eiee] 


Special Ce i 
(b) 59,179; ses singe April 1, 1950—(a) 159,052; 


Land 
County Se: 
County ei Court Ho: 
GEORGIA 
(159 counties. 58,488 sq. mi., pop., 3,444,678) 

Appling 514|Baxley.. Ks 
Atkinson 318|Pearson. 
Bacon. 293|Alma. 
Baker 355| Newton 
Baldwii 265| Milledgev! 
Banks 231|Homer 
Barrow ` 171|Winder 
Bart. 4030 Cartersville 
Ben Hill..,... 255| Fitzgerald . 
Berrlen 466 | Nashville 
Bibb io SR 251|Mncon. . 
Bleckley . .... 219|Cochran. 
Brantley.. 4 7 |Nahunta 
Brooks Quitman 
Bryan Vs eats Pembrok 
Bulloch. . .... \Statesboro, TUN 
Burke Waynesboro. 801 
Butts Jackson... M 
Calhoun. ..... Morgan 
Camden. 656 |Woodbine. db жм 
Candler 251|Metter. . 
Carroll 495|Carrolito: A 
Catoosa, Ringgold ^ * 
Charlton 0 | 16, 


Chatham 
Chattahoochee. 
Chattooga 
Cherokee 

Cla 


Jonesboro. 
|Homerville 
Cobb * 346 [Marietta . 
Coffee | Douglas. 
Colquitt [Moultrie . 
Columbia Appling . 
Cooke. . | lel.... 
Coweta 
Crawford 
Crisp. . 
Dade... 
Dawson 
Decatur > 
De Кар......| |Decatur... 
Dodge Ves 499 Eastman 
Dooly. n 394 Vienna. 
Dougherty....| 326|Albany... 
Douglas... 201|Douglasville. 
Early......... 526|Blakely. . 
Echols........ 425|Statenyill 
Effingham 480|Springfel 
Elbert. . a 302 Elberton . 
Emanuel...... 686 |Swainsboro 
Evans.. ER 
Fannin...... 9 
Fayette 1990 Fayetteville. 
Floyd, . , 514|Rome... 
Forsyth 243 Cumming . 
Franklin 2 
Fulton 
Gilmer > 
Glascock.,.... 
Giynn. 
Gordon. 
Grady.. 
Greene... 
Gwinnett. . 
Habershain. . 
Hall.. 
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1,942|Twin Falls. 
3,678|Cascade. 
1,475|Welser. . 
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'09 ''aylorvilie . 
Marshall. . 


Effingham. 
Vandalia 


Shawneetown . 
Carrollton. 
Morris. 
Meleansboro. 


Carthage 
Elizabethtown. 


Kankakee. 
Yorkville. 


Pittsfield . 
Golconda. 
Mound City. 
Ht in 
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mi; pop., 8,712,17t 
y. 


40,979 
4270 
8,576 


64,690 
20,316 
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Whiteside 
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Winneb: 
Woodtord. 


De Kalb. 
Delaware 
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| Popu- 
County Seat | Popu: 
Court House 1950 


INDIANA 
(92 counttes, 36,206 sq. mi.; pop. 
345|Decatur 


mM 
BRESSSERSESSSS 
tat 


OIS— Continued 
715 


5|Logansport 


9|New Alba ny 


7 Rochester 


3| Noblesvili 
5|Greenfield 


3) Anderson 


5 Shoals. 


1|Rockville 


30% яш 


Fairfield... 
Carmi.. 
Morrison 


Fort Wayne.. 
Columbus 
Fowler. 
Hartford City 
Lebanon 
Nashville 
Delphi 


Jeffersonville 
Brazil 
Frankfort . 
English . 
‘ashington 
Lawrenceburg 
Greensburg 
Auburn 
Muncie... 
Jasper. 


Covington 
Brookville. | 
Princeton 
Marlon 
Bloomfield 


Corydon, . 
Danville 

New Castle 
Kokomo. 

Huntington 
Brownstown. . 
Rensselaer 
Portland, 
Madison. 


La Porte... 
Bedford... 


Indianapoli: 
Plymouth 


Peri. us 
Bloomington...... 
Crawfordsville 

Martinsville. 
Kentland 


Spencer . 


'Cannelton ; 
Petersburg 
Valparaiso. . 


:ush ville - 
South Ben 
Scottsbury 
Shelbyville 
Rockport. 
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Adair... 269 bent. 12,292 || Alle: ' 2051018 
Adams. 426|Corning. 
Allamakee 639| Waukon. 
Appanoose. 523|Centerville 
Audubon 448) Audubon 
Benton 


Black Hawk.. 
Boone, 
Bremer 
Buchanan. 
Buena Vista 
Butler 
Бацов А 


Clayton 
8 linton 
Crawford 
Dallas 
Davis 
Decatur 
Delaware 
Des Moines 
Dickinson 
Dubuque 
Emmet 


ге 
Greene 
Grundy 
Guthrie 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hardin 
Harrison 
Henry s 
Howard..... 
Humboldt. 
Ida... : 


е vH 
Johnson..... 
Jones 
Keokuk 
Kossuth 
Lee... 


Linn.. 
Louisa.. 
Lucas 
Lyon. 
Madison. 
Mahaska. 
NMarlon 
Marshall. 
Mills... 
Mitchell 
Monona. 
Monroe 


Plymouth 
Pocahontas. 
Polk. 


Pottawattamie. 
Poweshiek..,.. 
Ringgold. 

Sac. 
Scott: 


Winnebago. 
Winneshiek . 
Woodbury 
Worth.. 
Wright. 


Independence: 
573|Storm Lake. 
582 Allison . 
572 Roc! 8 Git 


Tipton... 
576|Mason City. 
573|Cherokee. 
505|New Hampton 
429 |Osceola. . 


Adel 
Bloomfield 
Leon... 
Manchester; 
Burlington. 
pirit pas. 
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К harles City 
Hampton 
Sidney 
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Grundy Cent 
Guthrie Center 
Webster City. 
Garner. 
Eldora. . 


570 

574 ; 
695|Logan...... 
440|Mount Pleasant. 
471|Cresco. 
435|Dakota City 
431|Ida Grovt 
584 
644 
736 
436 
620 


Marengo.. 

Maquoketa. 
Newton. 
6 Fairfield. 


979|Algona. 
522|Fort Madison 

and Keokuk.... 
713|Cedar Rapids. 
403|Wapello. . . 
434|Chariton . 
588|Rock Rapids 
565) Winterset 
572|Oskaloosa 
568|Knoxville. 


572|Indianola. . 
568| Washington. 
532 Corydon. 


871 Sioux City. 
401 Northwood 
577 Clarion .. 
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and Counties; County Seats; Land Area 


= Popu- 
Land д Popu Land| q ty Seat 
County Seat | Te oun) ea lation 
County. тев; Court House 1 County samt) Court House 1950 
i PENA 
NSAS—Continued KENTUCKY- Continued е 2352 
1 ;| 279 9,610 
Жж 343 40,506 
Wyandotte 786 84.194 
178 У 6,812 
630 Somerset. 38,452 
101|Mount Oli 2.881 
311 Mount Vern 13.925 
Ае: 290|Morehea 12.205 
Ball 242 Jamestown 13,717 
BA. 284 |Georgetow 15,141 
384 Shelby ville. 17,912 
239 Franklin. 11,678 
193/Taylorsville 6,157 
x 284|Campbelisvi 14,403 
iisburg Elkton.... 12,890 
9,683 
5, 
4 


Bi 
Breathitt 


Campbell, 
Carlisle. 
Carroll, . 


Breckinridge. 
Bullitt. 


300|Sheperdsville. 
443|Morgantown. 
357 Princeton 
381|Murray . . - 

151“ Klexangria and 


248|Clinton. . . 
Madisonville, 
McKee... 


184|La Grange 
351|Owenton. . 


1 
15 
31 
Campton, 7 
193! Versailles, 11.212 
LOUISIANA* 
‚ 45,162 sq. 2,683,516) 
662 47 
775 


300 
357 | Napoleonville 
826 Marksville. 


Assumpt 
Avoyelles 


5 
12,458 
23,846 


1,184|De Ridder. 
826 Arcadia. 
841|Benton. . 
891|Shreveport, 

1,104|Lake Charl 
550 Columbia. 

1.444 Cameron. 
232 Harrisonburg. 
266 Homer 
709|Vidalia. . 
893|Mansfeeld . 


Beauregart 
Bienville. . 


Caleasieu 
Caldwell. 
Cameron 
Catahoula. 
Claiborne. 
Concordia, 


462|Baton Rouge.. 
432|Lake Providence. 


Ville Platte. 
648) Winnsboro. 
670|Colfax. . . 
588| New Iberia. 
028 Plaquemine. 
Jackson. 583 |Jonesboro, . 
Jefferson 09 

Jefferson Davis 
Lafayette. . 
Lafourche 
La Sall 


Livingston 
662 |Taltulah 
Bastrop.. 


Pointe a la Hache. 
New Roads.. і 
Alexandria, 


MAINE 


(16 counties, 31,0. : 
Androscoggin. {> 478 Kut unt. pop., 913 


OA 
Arrostook... 3,594 
Cumberland. . . | 


96,039 
169,201 


'805|Houton . 
881 Portland: Act 
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Land Popu- Land | Popu- 
County Area| County Seat | Tation County Area | County Seat | lation 
sd. mi Court House 1950 sq.mi Court House 1950 
MAINE—Continued — ' MICHIGAN Continued 
Franklin . 1,717, Farmington. - "05| Jackson. 
Haneock 1,542) Fed Kalam: 
Kennebec ugusta 
Knox. 362 Rockland 
Lincoln 457 Wiscasset 
Oxford 5 2,085 South Paris. 
Penobsco . 3, 408 Bangor 
Piscataquis 3.948 Dover-Foxeroft. 
Sadadahoe ... 257|Bath "n o! S 
Somerset. . 9943 39,785 || Livingston 
Waldo RS 734 21,687 || Luce. . 
y rashington , $42 86505 phias....... 35,187 | Mackinac. 
+. 1.000 [Alfred 93,541 || Macomb.. 
Manistee 1 
MARYLAND Marquette 47,654 
(23 cos., 1 ind. J Mason. . 20,474 
Allegany 'umberland Mecosta., 18,908 
Anne Arundel 417 Annapolis, Menominee. 25,299 
Baltimore 610/Towson. . Midland , 35,062 
Calvert 219|Prince Frederick Missaukee. 7,408 
Caroline. . . 320 Denton Monroe. , 75,606 - 
Carroll 55 450 Westminster Monteam. 31,013 
Cecil i ton Montmorency.. 4,125 
Charles La Plata Muskegon..... 121,545- 
Dorchester |Cambridge , Newaygo.. 21,567 
Frederick [Ere Oakland. 396.001. ч 
Garrett Oceana... 16,1 
Harford Ogemaw. . 9345 
Howard Ontonagon. . 10,282 1 
Kent 19:107. 6 
Montgomery. le 5 3.134 
Prince George! Upper Marlboro. 6,435 
Queen / Centerville, 73,751 
St. Mary Leonardtown 11.999 
Some Princess Anne. Roscommon, Мих, 
Talbot ў Saginaw.. 153,5. 
Washington. . St. Clair. . 91,599 . 
Wicomico. .... 30.847 
Worcester 30, 
Independent City 9, Ф 
Baltimore...| 79. suse v eee dpa 45, 3 
BM 
ETTS " Ыт 
рор., 4.690, 132,606 - 
Barnstable. 435,230 — | 
1 . 
550 Fa iver& New х \ 
Bedford MINNESOTA Г 
106|Edgartown 1227 sg. mi.; Pop. 2,982,489) | 
500|Lawrence, Ne 1,824 Aitkin 4,327 | 
|. buryport, 425 3278 
Franklin ..| 707|Greenfield.’. 4.318 Petro „886 
Hampden.....| 621|springfield 2,517|Bemidji. . 24,902 
Hampshire 28 Northampton. 404 Foley. . - 15,911 
Middlesex 829 Cambridge and 
Lowell... 
Nantucket.... 46 Nantucket 
Norfolk.......| 398|Dedham. 
Plymouth. .... v 4|Piymousn К 
Suffolk, ... . 55 Boston. 
Worcester. 1,516|Fitehbürg and 
Worcester. 
MICHIGAN 
(83 counttes, 67, ar sq. mi. ро? 6,87 
Alcona. 77 Harrisville 
Alger 
Allegan 
Alpena. . 
Antrim 


Hall. 
a Ts 
773|M. 


ome 
‚ше! 


Gogebli a 
Grand ‘averse 
Gratiot. 


Crystal Falls. 
Mount Pleasant... 
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712 Worthington. 
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Land à 
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Brandon..... 
615 |Еогеві,.......... 
436|Rolling Fork 
587|Mendenhall...... 

642 Raleigh """ 

448 | Wiggins 
693 Indianola ; 
644| Charleston anc 


Sumner 
383/Senatobia. . 
464|Ripley 


403 rem 
Vicksburg S 

jreenville,.... 

827 ere 

416) Walthall 

e 675|Woodville. ... 

Winston. , „ 606| Louisville. . . 

Yalobusha,....|. 504|Coffeeville and 

Water Valley.. 

Yazoo City,...... 
SSOURI 

69,226 


Kir! 
Savannah. . 
9| Rockport. 
Mexico... 
Cassville 
Lamar 
Butler 
Warsaw. 
Marble E 
Columbia. 
Saint Joseph... 
Poplar Bluff. . . 
Kingston. 
5|Fulton... 
Camdenton. 
Jackson.. 
Carrollton 
506|Van Buren. 
Harrisonville. 


Liberty 
Plattsburg.. 
Jefferson City 
Boonville. . . 
Steelyille . 


Gallatin 
Maysville. 
50 Salem. 


q. mt. pop., 3,95 
mne... 


56,031 
30,480 
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Land Popu- Land Po; 
County Seat County Seat 
County Area) Gourt House жов оное Area! Court House 1 
Ozark xo Gainesville. се (03 counties, 7008 St PL DOD. 1,595,010) 
zar K alnes ville Jg a N 
Pemiscot. Caruthersvilie. Adams. 562| Hastings 28,855 
Perryville Neligh . 11,624 
sedalla. 06 Arthur 1 pod 
‚ 
10291 
Platte City. , 
Bolivar.... 19.70 
Waynesville. 4,911 
Rall 47 New Londo: Y 28134 
alls. . New London * „ 
Randolph. 484 Huntsville. 4|'ekamah 11,536 
RAY Ane 574 Richmond. David City. 11,432 
822|Centerville. 554|Plattsmouth. 16,361 
639|Doniphan. . 3|Hartingtoi 13,843 
561|St. Charles. Imperial 5,176 
699/Osceola. .... 8,397 
457| Farmington 12,081 
497 Clayton 8,700 
300 Ste. Genevi 10,010 
750 Marshall. 12,994 
306|Lancaster . . 19,170 
"otland . Memphis 10,401 
Scott. Benton. 9,708 
Shannon. ?minence,. 15225 
Shelby... helbyville. 3,331 
Stoddard. ..... | 9,129 
Stone.. 8 e 
Sullivan. . 5 231000 
хаз... 1,183| 9,610 
Vernon. 838 Nevada, 7,096 
Warren. 428|Warrenton 5,282 
Washington 760|Potosi . 9,385 
Wayne... 741|Greenville . 28,052 
Webster... 590|Marshfleld . . 4,114 
Worth........| 267|Grant City. .....: 29. 
Wright... eth 684|Hartsville. ....... 157 
ndependent City = n 
St; Louis , БШ e 856,796 x 
MONTANA В, 
(56 countte: 45,878 sq. т1.; .024) 2 
Beaverhead.... 556) Dillon. 
Big Horn 
Blaine.... 
Broadwater. 
са Ys 
arter 
aso: 7,2 
Cascade. . 6,4! 
d 7, 
443/5 `9 45 
S Slendive ‚092 
Deer Lodge. S Anaconda. . ‚55° 118742 
Fallon, . 1,033|Baker.,.. 3,660 27'380 
Fergus. 4.244 Lewistown. 14,015 1.357 
Flathead. 5,177|Kalispell. . 31,495 1.348 
Сани 2, 7 5 зыр 825 
Jar lle ,& Jordan 172 s 
Glacier. ......| 2,974|Cut Bank, 9,645 pete erase 
Golden Valley. 1,178 1,337 Morrill 8:203 
Granite... „...| 1,733 2.7731 Могг 13 6:512 
Hill... 2,926 14,285||Nance. 309 Kup 10,973 
Jefferson. 1,651 4,014||Nemaba IDEA, " 
1.880 3.200 Juckolls 579|Nelson. . 9,609 
1.500 13.835 Otoe. 617|Nebraska City 17,056 
3477 24,540 433 Баков City. 6,744 
1,459 2,180 te 2 e 
3,715 3 9405 
D 19,910 
. 3,530) V! 044 
Meagher, . : 2,854 Wnlte Sulphur 12,977 
Mineral. . 1,223 0: 
Missoula, 2,613 
1,886. 
2,627 
1,651 
Phillips 5,229 
Pondera. 1,643 
3,285 
2,337 
1,727[Т' 
2,884 
2.0658 
5,032 E 
2,811 
1,700 
716 
ks 
33 
1,965 
984 
4.98100 
1,122 
889|Wibaux. 
2,635) Billings . 


Park (part).. 
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K—Continued 
Elizabethtown.... 
alone. 
Johnstown 
501|Batavia. .. 
Catskill. 
Lake Pleasant. 
Herkimer 
Watertown. . 
m , 
Low ville. 
i38|Geneseo › 
Wampsville. 
Rochester. 
Fonda 
800|Mineola 
22|New York. 
533|Lockport 
1.227 Rome and Сис; 
T92|Syracuse. .... 
649|Canandalgua . . 
829|Goshen. , А , 
390|AIblon. . . YS 
968)Oswego & Pulaski 
1,013|Cooperstown. ... 
235|Carmel. , 
113|Jamaica. 


331| Watkins Glen . 

330 Ovid & Waterloo. 
1,408|Bath....... 

922 | Riverhead. . 
Monticello. . 
Owego.. 
Ithaca, 
Kingston. . 
Lake George. 
Hudson Falls. 


ORTH CAROLINA 


(100 counttes, 097, sq. mi.; pop., 4,061. 


4i|Graham. 


Beaufort . 
Yancey vill 
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Land u- Land Popu- 
County Seat County Seat 
fount Area, Court House don Холов А Court House 05 
NORTH CAROLINA —Continued 000 30; mt: ER 

Lenoir 58: эрү 41, 80. mi.: vop., 
Lincoln dam: 588|West Union. 29 499 
McDowell 
Macon. 


Madison, 
Martin, 
Mecklenburg, 
Mitchell 
Montgomery. 
Moore . 
Nash. 

New Hanover.. 
Northampton. 
Onslow 


\Jacksonvill 


Orang, Hillsboro. 3 5 

Pamli Bayboro. 5 9,993 || Columbiana. 
Pasquotar |Elizabeth C LA. Р 24,347 || Coshoeton. . 
Pender |Burgaw . 18,423 || Crawford. 


Hertford. 
Roxboro. . 


Perquima) 


9,602 ||Cuyahoga. 
Person.. 


Darke.... 


605 Greenville. . 


Pitt enville Defiance. , 410 Defiance б 9: 
Polk. Columbus. 450 Delaware. 0,27! 
Randolph. Asheboro. . . 264/Sandusky. . 565 
Richmond. Rockingham. 

Robeson Lumberton. 

Rockingham.. , 2 Wentworth... 

Rowan 517|Salisbury... 

Rutherford 566 Rutherfordton 

Sampson 963|Clinton. 

Beotlan: 317 Laurinburg 

Stanly. 399 Albemarle. Guernsey 


459|Danbury . 21,520|| Hamilton 


537 | Dobson. 


530|Bryson City 9,921 || Hardin 
379|Brevard. . 15,194 || Harrison. . 
399/Columbia. . Henry.... 
643|Monroe. Highland 
209 Henderson Hocking. 


866 Raleigh . 
445|Warrenton. 
336 Plymouth. 
320 Boo ... 
555| Goldsboro 


Holmes 


73 
335|Yadkinville. 
311 Burnsville. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

(63 counties, 70,057 sq. mi.: pop., 619.636) 
Adams 90|Hettinger. 
Valley City 
Minnewauk: 
Medora. 
Bottineau. 
Bowman 
Bowbells. 
Bismarck. 


Yancey 


Bowman. 
Burke. 
Burle! ich. 


4 
1,135\М‹ 
1,377 
1,137 
sat 1,003 
McHenry 1,890) 
Melntosh. ЗА. ,590 
McKenzie, 2,810 ‚849 
McLean, 2,287 ‚824 
1,097 ‚686 0 Warren 
1.933 ,295 New Philadelp 
1,900 ,418 Marysville 
997 090 Уап Wert 
720) 091 MceArth 
1.124 ,990 Lebanon 
1,053 Ro 826 Marietta 
1314 1373 Wooster, 
863) 826 Bryan. X 
901 405 Bowl У 
1400 КҮҢ (06! Upper Sandusky.. 19,785 
990 358 нома 2,238,801 
s ті. г ро А 
11 "Воб 9 Stliwell. ^. 14.018 
1,226 ,915 Cheroki ү. 10,699 
1,319 ,137 Atoka. i 14,269 
710 ,145 Beaver 411 
2.274 E Sayre. 8550 
13 5 atonga. Д 
61 350 ‘Durant. „999 
1.287 ‚859 Anadarko. 34,91. 
2,048) ‚782 El Reno .| 25,64 
‚| 1,300 „417 Ardmore „455 
Williams: ;:::: 2100, 442 782 Tahlequan 18,989 . 


Land) County Seat 
E Court House 


0 8 ued 


2 Hobart. 
Wilburton. 


Pottawatomie. ; 
Pushmataba., . 
Roger Mills.. 
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Lackawanna, 
56 || Lancaster. 


Northampton. 
Northumb'land 
Perry.. + 
Philad 
Piki 


Bedford 
Rega 
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Kittanning 
Beaver. . 


ng. 
Holliday: 
Towanda 


porium 
Mauch C 
Belletont 


Clari 
Clearfield. , 


02|Lock Have 


2| Brookville 


'8| Laporte, 


Uniontown 
lonesta.. 


Indiana... 


Mifflingt: 
Scranton 
Lancaster. 
New Сази; 


Lebanon. 


Somerset. 


Montrose 
Wellsboro, 


Doylestown. 
794|Butler............ 
5 nsburg.... 


West Chester 
ion 


Bloomsburg 
Meadville. . 


shambersburg 

435|McConnelisburg. . . 
[Waynesburg . , 

Huntingdon. 


Philadelphia 
545|Milford.,.. 
Coudersport , 
783 |Pottsville. 

Middleburg. 


Popu- 


County Seat lation 
Court House 1950 


Q1 TOT|Fossll............ „3,313 
„ 7.885% Lan ebe inn vie : 28.384 
8050 PENNSYLVANIA 
5:005 MB sg. mi.: pop., 10,498,012) 
а 
63 | Allegheny. x 730) Pittsburgh . 2 [1,51 37 


n 


16,766 
202,737 


SOUTH CAROLIN 
(46 counttes, 30,305 sq mi. А 9.117, 05 

Abbeville..,..,'  S07,A bbe, 22 459 
Aiken, ,. 1,097 Aen. 53,137 

418 Allendale 11,77: 
776 |Anderson; ; 90,064 
395 Bambe: 17,533 
66 ee 25:998 
1,100/Moneks Corner. 30251 
377 Ваш Matthews: | | 1753 
Jae Charleston 164,556 
999 Gam 992 


8888888888 
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Land, Popu- Land 


Popu- 
County Seat County Seat 
Сонда Court House ER Sonnir, Ka Court House tation 
7 l. } 

SOUTH CAROLINA —Continued 'TENNESSEE—Continued 
Georgetown. 813)Georgetown. . . . -.| 404|Pikeville * 8,561 
Greenville. 789|Greenville. . 579|Maryville. . 54,691 
Greenwood 447/Greenwood . 338|Cleveland.. . 32.338 
Hampton. 562| Hampton. 9 
Horry. 1.152 Conway. . 

Jasper. 578|Ridgeland 
Kersha 786 | Camden. 
Lancaster. 504/Lancaster . 
Laurens 701|Laurens. . 
Lee Е 409/|Bishopville , 
Lexingto: 716 Lexington 
MeCormi 408 | MeCormie 
Marion |Marion s 
Marlboro, ennettsvill 
Newberry 628 Newberry. . 31.771 | Cumberland, 
Oconee. 670|Wahalla 39,050|| Davidson. . 21,758 
Orangeburg. 1,105 Orangeburg. . 68,726 || Decatur. 9,44: 
Pickens... 501|Pickens.... 40,058|| De Kalb. 1,680 
Richland 748|Columbla. . . 142,56. 8,805 
Saluda. aluda...... t 123 
Spartanburg.. Spartanburg 150,3: 7 J 7,535 
Sumter..... 5 Sumter...... 57,634|| F i 498 Jamestown. 14,917 
Union. ... Union 31,3 560| Winchester . 25,431 
Williamsburg. - Kingstree. 43,807 3 48,132 
8 Vork ges 71,596 26,961 
SOUTH DAKOTA Aust 
(68 counti 3 sq. mt.; pop., 652.740) 12:558 
Armstrong... ]8j(Unorganized) 23,076 
Furor. 711|Plankinton ,02 208,255 
Bendle 1.261 Huron 21.082 38 
Bennett.....:.| L187|M 39 23311 
Воп Homme. 16.908 
Brookings 30,494 
Brown. 32,617 26.212 
Chamberla 17.173 
Gannvalley 23'828 
1165 
403| Vermillion’: 1 10868 
69 ва 12,278 
d P 
16,522 б 
Webster 12:294 251020 
Clear Lake. 7,689 6.078 
Timber Lak 4,916 25624 
5.086 23,182 
1 32,024 
10259 20,390 
259 13,599 
10,233 60:128 
8,556 20,520 
3:107 17,768 
7,058 40.308 
Miller 7.149 9.080 
Alexandria. 4,896 24,513 
2,289 34:186 
51H 3.948 
11,423 18.227 
2,811 29:056 
1,708 171566 
Wessington 4,476 6:46: 
Murdo... 2,281 
De Smet. 9,962 1 
Madison. 11,792 29 
16,648 16; 
p 2 
8,828 40 
2,071 
7,835 
11,516 
3,046 
6,268 
70,916 
9,252 
34,053 
6,776 
4,688 
ы 14,929 
Woonsocket. 5,142 
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| Land} Popu- 
County Seat 
County Reread Court House iy County 
TEXAS—Continued 
Stephens, 9200 Breckenridge. 


Throckmorton. 


Titus, 
Tom Green, 
Travis.,.... 
Trinity. 
Tyler 
Upshur, 
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Uvalde 
Val Verde 
Van Zandt 
vistors Боб 
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Land Popu- Land Popu- 
County Seat County Seat 
County Am Court House Tatton County eA Court House SER 
WYOMING—Continued WYOMING—Contin wed. 
27 2.1 Т гаты nd, 3 7,925 
2,531/Sheridan 20,185 
vi : 4.876|Pinedale 2,481 
2 Ther mepolls 10,492|G: 22,017 
175 Buffalo. 2 Jaokion: 200 
'03| Cheyenne (070| Evans ^ 
Lincoln ,101| Kemmerer. 2,262| Worland. 7,252 
Natrona. 5.342 Casper. 2.408 Newcastle 6.733 
Niobrara... . 2.13 Lus) 701 || Yel'stone Nat. 
Park; ERU 5,217 Cody 15,182 || Park (part) . 2,931!..... 2 — 353 


Growth of Largest United States Cities, 1880-1950 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
City 1950 1940 1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 1880 
N. . 7,891,957 57|7 454; 956.990.146 5,020,048/4,708. 8833437, 202/2,507,414|1,911 098 
620, 


(08 3,376.438|2, 701, 7052, 185,283 | 1,698,575 | 1,099,850) 503,185 
41,950, 15 1,823,779] 1,549,008} 1,293, 997 1,046, 
.048| 57 9.198| 102, 


n 465,706| 285,704 Wein 116,340 
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3— Providence, R. T 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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50—Worcester, Mass. 
51—Tulsa, Okla... 
Salt Lake City, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
54— Hartford, Conn, ‚ 
55—Grand Rapids, Mich 
56— Nashville, Tenn 
57— Youngstown, Ohio... . 
58— Wichita, Kans. . 
59—New Haven, Conn. 
5 Mich... 

Springfield, Mass 
Spokane, Wash. 
Bridgeport, Conn 
64—Yonkers, PU 

65—Tacoma, Wash. 
66—Paterson, N. J. 
67—Sacramento, Cali 
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12— Austin, Texas, 

73—Chattanooga, Tenn, . 
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City 1950 1940 
83 Knoxville, Tenn. 124,769 
RA— Tampa, Fla. 124,681 
85—Camden, N. J. 124,555) 
86—Cambridge, Mi 120,740) 
87—Savannah, Ga 119,638 
88- 116,91 
115,91 
113,805 
112,817 
111,963) 
111,856 
110,3: 
109,320 
96—. " 109,189) 
97—Corpus Christi, T. 108.28, 
98— Phoenix. Ariz. 106,81: 
99— Allentown, Ра. 106, 
100—Montgomery, Al 106,525 
101— ena, C 104,577 
102— Duluth, Minn. 104,511 
103—Waterbury, Conn....| 104,477 
104—Somerville, Mass.....| 102,35 „ ^ 
105—Little Rock,” Ark. ‚| 102,213] 88,039 ,874| 13,138 
106—Utica, М. T 101,531) 100.518 94,156 50.383 33,914 


U. S. Cities with Metropolitan Areas, 1950 Census 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


A standard metropolitan area must contain at least one city having a population о! 

The largest city is the principle central city for which the area is named, ete 92252 e 
several cities in the area with a population of 50,000 or over. Metropolitan areas have been specifically 
defined to identify large concentrations of population in and around cities of 50,000 population or more. 
One exception exists to this rule. In the case of the standard metropolitan area centering on New 
York City, the central cities are New York City, Newark, N. J. and Jersey City, N. J 


Rank . Standard metropolitan area ES XE IY Sentry cines — 
tlon Number Per cent 
t RC URDU. New Jersey. 2..1 12,911,994 8,629,750 66.8 
HM ETE „ II. . 5.495.364 3,620,962 65.9 
Е 4,367,911 1,970,358 45.1 
i 1519 1849.368) — 013 
5 j 849,5 61.8 
2,309,986 801,444 3 
i 2,240,767 1,159,932 БЕ 
8 2,213,236 676,806 30.6 
19 S 140 0 20% 62.4 
evel ‚465, 808 2. 
H Washington, D. О. 1,464,089 802,178 $4.8 
n Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 1116.509 833.007 740 
„N 1,089,230 580, Я 
10 Cincinnati; ‘Onto. 904,402 209.908 3 
E Ken Wis. 871,047 637,392 73.2 
4 „| Kansas С "n M 814,357 456,6: 2.1 
1 Houston, Teka 06,701 596,163 73.9 
i lence, 737,203 248,074 y 
SE seen uM. 732,992 167,591 92.8 
B Aen iat Qus pu BY 
ат! ў : $051 
2 Pale 671,797 210313 FUE 
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38 Birmingham ^i E о EE 
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33 ian Antonio, Texas 8 375,901 70 
% | Rochester i Y 9 855 Hm i 
E шшен Ee mu c 
37 |Davton, Омо... 4823903 . 890000 821 
38 | Norfolk-Portsmouth, 1239 243.872 E 
орн. WM mm El 
% Mampi. St ede du 00 бо 
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4 201258) 27877 93 
i 5 di 
20 341,719 220, $4.6 
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35 AM 174807 92 
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291,354. 63,232 : 
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8 euni. сып Eu фор 
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"Total in central cities 
Standard E UNE area 
Number | Percent 
Fresno, Calif. , . 91,669 33.2 
Worcester. pases 203,486. 13.6 
‘Tacoma, Was 143,673| 52.1 
Salt Lake сап. Utah, 182,121 { 9953 
Flint. Mich. 163,143 60, 
Whmington, Del. 0,356 41.1 
New Haven, Conn. 164,443 62.1 - 
|Bridgeport, Cont 158,709 61,5 
Scranton, Pa. 125,536 48,8 
Reading, Ра. . 109,320) 42.7 
Duluth, Minn 139,836 55.3 
"Tulsa, Okla. , 182,740 72.6 
Peoria, III. s; 11,856 44.7 
Chattanooga, Tenn 181,041 53.2 
Huntington, V 117,484 3 
Lancaster, 7 63,774 27. 
Davenport, Iowa Rock Island— ASIN. ru 2 160,656. 68.6 
Mobile, Ala... 231,105. 129,009) 55.8 
Trenton, N. 229,781 128,009 55.7 
226,010) 177,965 78.7 
222.290 168.279 15.7 
1,561 161,721 73.0 
е, Ра *. 219.388 130.803 59.6 
outh Ве nd, Ind 5,058 115,911 2 
York, 202,737 59,953 8 
Stockton. С өш, 100,750 70,853 35. 
Charlotte, N. 197,052 134,042 68.0 
|Little Roe! North Little Roc 196,685 146,310 74.4 
|Stamford—Norwalk, Ci nS 196,023 123,753 63.1 
Beamon Port Arthur, 195.083 151,544 77.7 
f: 194,968. 130,485 66.9 
| maboros High poins N. O. 191,057 114,362 59.9 
Binghamton, N. Y EX IN 184,698. 80,074 43.7 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. 183,722 133,607 72.7 
Shreveport, La : 176,547 127;: 72.Y 
Li rete MIR NOEL 172,941 92, 53.3 
170,541 19, 46.7 
1 ‚96, 56.7 
1 58, 34.6 
108,2: 65.4 
70,1 42.6 
71, 44.1 
1 as 132,459. 82.3 
nsville, Ind. - 128,636 80.2 
Baton Rouge, La 125,629 09:6 
Waterbury, Conn. 104,477 07. 
Saginaw, Mien 92,91: 60.5 
Rockford. n 92,927 61.0 
‘Savanna! 119, 79.0 
Lorain— Ej ER. Onio 81,5 55.0 
Hamilton —Middletown, Ohio. 91,646 62.3 
New Britain—Bristol, Conn. 109631 . — 
nston-Sa N. 2 б * 
96,815 66.5 
86,914. 61.0 
98,271 69.1 
77,177 55.3 
525 76.7 
me si 
Fall River, i s 
Raleigh, N. 65,6 48.1 
Macon, Ga.. 70,252 52.0 
Lowell; Mass. 97,249 72.6 
Roanoke, Va. 91,921 68.9 
Atlantic City, N. J 61,657 36.6 
Springfield, js 81,628 62.1 
Waco, Texas. 806 65.1 
Brockton, Mass 62,860) 48.6 
Kalamazoo, Mich 57,704 15.5 
Lawrence, Mass 80,536 64.0 
Asheville, N. C. y 42.0 
Portland, Maine 17,084 64.7 
Lincoln, Nebi 887 82.6 
Orlando, Еа :27:: 52,367 15.6 
Galveston, Texas. $6,568 58.9 
Springfield. Ohio. 78.508 70.3 
Racine, Wi 085 65.0 
Jackson, Mich, 51,08 47.3 
"Topeka, Kans 78,791 74.7 
"Terre Haute, Ind 64,214 61-1 
Springfield, Mo. . 66,731 63.7 
Cedar Rapids, Towa. 2,296 69.3 
Sioux City, Iowa. 83,991 80:8 
‘Durham, 71,311 70.2 
Lubbock, ‘Texas 71,747 71.0 
Wat б — 019 
Wat , Я 
eu 66,269] — 67.0 
99 235 E 
Green nee Ww ] : 
8,588 81.2 
St. 1 Mo 85.728 20:4 
Muncie, Int i ы 
М" Golo 63,68 _ 70.6 
Bay City, Mich ,523 59.4 
Manchi 82,732 93.6 
Lima, Ohio ‚246 57.0 
Amari 74,246 85.2 
9 1% m 
nos! ^ . 
ese % ат 
ttshe а, ES ` 
Angelo, Texas. 52,093 88.4 
'edo, Texas. 51,910) 92.5 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


+ National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, 
7 A "Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


BIRTHS 


The estimated number of registered live births 
in 1954 reached an all-time high of 4,021,000. 
_ This figure is 2.9% higher than in 1953 (3,909,000), 
making 1954 the fourth successive record breaking 
year. The birth rate per 1,000 pop. was 25.0 in 
1954 and 24.7 in 1953. Taking into account un- 
registered events, there were 4,076,000 births in 
1954 and 3,971,000 in 1953 (est.) During the 5-year 
period 1950-54, 19,415,000 children were born 
alive, This is over one-third again as many as in 
the corresponding 5 years of the last decade. 
Much of the increase in births in 1954 and 1953 
can probably be attributed to a continuing rise in 
the number of third, fourth, and fifth children, 
In 1954, birth rates were somewhat higher in 
most of the geographic divisions, with the largest 
increase, 2.4%, in East North Central. As in 
earlier years, the largest rates were found in the 
Mountain Division and in the three southern di- 
visions, and the lowest in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic. These data are based on regis- 
tered events. Since underregistration is greater 
“in the Southern and Mountain States, the range 
in rates would be even larger. 


MARRIAGES 


The total number of marriages in 1954 was 
1,476,000 (est.) with a rate of 9.2 marriages per 
1,000 population. This is the first year since 1944 
that marriages have not reached the 1,500,000 

mark. The estimated annual rate of 9.2 per 
1,000 for 1954 was the lowest since 1933. The de- 
cline in marriages in recent years has generally 
been attributed to a decline in the number of 


single young people as a result of: (1) low birth 


rates in the 1930's, (2) record marriage rates in 
1946 and 1947, and (3) continued "borrowing'' 
from future marriages through reduction in age 
at first marriage. E 
June remained the peak month of 1954 in spite 
of a decrease of 6.9%, The June rate was 13.4 per 
1,000. September was second highest with a rate 
0f 10.4. January and March were the low months, 
"each with a rate of 7.0. ы 
Оп а geographic basis, decrease in marriage 
rates in 1954 compared with 1953 ranged from 
2.3% in the West North Central Division to 10.2% 
in the West South Central Division. The decline 
in the latter division was affected by a sharp 
decrease in marriage licenses in Arkansas, where 
a premarital medical examination law went into 
effect on July 1, 1953. Excluding Arkansas, the 
largest decreases in marriage rates occurred in 
Delaware, Vermont, and New Mexico. 
Marriage licenses in major city areas.—Fewer 
marriage licenses were issued in 1954 than in 
— 1953 in the major city areas of over 100,000 popu- 


lation. Nearly two-fifths of the population of the 
United States was concentrated in these major 
city areas. A total of 494,799 marriage licens 
issued in these areas in 1954 was 4.4%, or 
smaller than the total for 1953. 

Changes in marriage licenses ranged from a 
decrease of 14.4% in Norfolk, to an increase of 
7.6% in Flint. Pittsburgh, with 14.0% fewer mar- 
riage licenses in 1954, had the second largest de- 
crease, and Savannah, with 12.8%, the third 
largest. Other increases reported were Spokane 
(6.6%), Yonkers (6.5%) and Little Rock (4.5%) 


DIVORCES 


Provisional data on divorces in 1953 and 1954 
available for 24 states and the District of Colum- 
bia and covering 44% of the total population in 
1954, indicate a decline of 3.5% in divorces in 
1954—from 166,036 in 1953 to 160,276 in 1954 
Changes in the individual areas ranged from a 
decrease of 16% in the District of Columbia to an 
increase of 12% in Maine, 

Final figures on divorces in 1953 in the entire 
country, based on data from 42 States and the 
District of Columbia, with an estimate for the 
nonreporting States, are 390,000 divorces and an- 
nulments with a rate of 2.5 per 1,000 population 


DEATHS 


The death rate for the U.S. fell to a record low 
of 9.2 per 1,000 population in 1954 after havint 
remained nearly stationary at 9.6 or 9.7 for the 5 
previous years. This substantial drop in the 
death rate was associated with the absence of any 
reported outbreak of influenza in 1954, in con- 
trast with outbreaks in the early part of each 
Of the 4 years before, The rates were relatively 
low for the chronic cardiovascular diseases, which 
&ccount for over half the deaths. 

For 9 of the 12 months of 1954, the death rates 
were lower than for the corresponding month of 
any previous year. The exceptions were January, 
July, and December. The record low for January 
is 10.0, and for July is 8.8, both set in 1950. For 
December it is 9.8, set in 1953. 

During July, 1954, very hot weather occurred in 
the West Central States, and associated with this 
was a rise in the numbers of deaths reported by 
most of these states. Kansas and Oklahoma re- 
ported the largest percent increases in deaths, 
айю 50% VERE with July 1953. 

ere was a relatively low number of infant 
— 5 2,000 less than in 1953, although the num- 

of live births increased by 112,000 in 1954 
Over 1953. The infant mortality rate for each 
month was lower than the rate for that month in 
any year before 1954. The rate for the entire year 
was 26.8 deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births. 


- Births and Deaths in the United States 


j: Source: Public Health Service, Di 
Births include only registered live births. 


Dept, of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Forces overseas. Rates per 1,000 population, ^. ^ exclude fetal deaths and deaths among Armed 


- 
Be 

э: 

E 


— pe pi pe pe pet jat pet 
— 


еы. 


1 Birth rates are based on populatior 
estimated as of July 1, Estimates for. 


Death rates are based on 
mated as of July 1; excluding memi 


YT 
NI 


Deaths 
Females Totals 

Rate A 
Numb o 
169 921432 | 1592452 | 199 
148 626,21 1,417,269 | 10.8 
20.8 612,0 1,397,642 10.5 
203 604/733 | 1,385,187 | 10.3 
20.2 642,059 1,159,544 10.9 
202 621.477 | 1411338 | 10.6 
E Wu is] i 
EE _ 627,136 | 1,445,370 | 1011 
d. 623,408 | 1,444,387 | 99 
n 1316 | 1,443,607 | 97 
44 : I IE. 
A 012911 | 1495838 | 92 
B 1.481.800 25 

$ 


for 1940 and 1950 and for other years 
ада 1950; for other years esti- 


Vital Statistics—Births and Deaths 303 
Births and Deaths by States, 1953-54 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


By place of occurrence, Births and Deaths are based on monthly reports from State registration 
offices, Births include only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths and deaths among 
Armed Forces overseas. Massachusetts not reported. 


Births Deaths 
1954 
26,096. 


7,627 
15,094 


State 


1,481,000/1,519,000 


Deaths and Crude Death Rates for Selected Causes, 1954 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Exclusive of fetal deaths and of deaths among Armed Forces overseas. Rates per 100,000 estimated 
midyear population excluding Armed Forces overseas. 


Cause of death - [Number] Rate || Cause of death Number| Rate 


AM causes 0| 918.8 General arteriocslerosis. ; - 30.670 19.0 
"Tuberculosis, all form: 10.5|| Other diseases of curculato! 
29 Кылы: ud ua Eds 10,170) 6.3 
.0||Chronic and unspeci nep! 
sentery, 0.3|| and other renal Sclerosis 17,660] 11.0 
ohtheria.... O.l|Influenza and pneumonia, except d 
Whooping cough.... 0.2/| pneumonia ofnewborn...... С 40,650) 25,2 
Meningococcal infectio: 1,090|  0.7||Ulcer of stomach and duodenui 5 9,610 6.0 
Acute poliomyelitis...... "ES 1,620 1.0||Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and 
Measles Ы EIE 440]  0.3|| colitis, except diarrhea of newborn 8,500 53 
All other infective and paras! Cirrhosis of liver. uS 16,760] 10.4 
Ч!веавев.....‚..............ь 4,710 2.9||Acute nephritis and nephritis with 
Malignantneoplasms, incl.neoplasms| edema, including nephrosis . Ж 2,520) 1.6 
lymphatic and hematopoietic Deliveries and complications of pi 
tissues...... 236,900| 147.0|| nancy, childbirth and the рие! 
24,830| 15.4| perium NE 2,1 1.8 
Congenital malformations .| 20,750} 12.9 
diseases. T .| 791,640| 491.1||Certain diseases of early infancy...| 63,580) 39.4 
Disease of cardiovascular system.] 773,980| 480.2 Symptoms, senility and ill-defined) 
Vascular lesions affecting central conditions Ve 20,340] 12.6 
nervous system m 166,950| 103.6|| Motor vehicle accidents. ‚| 87,190} 23.1 
Rheumatic fever, 1,230, „ 0.8||A!L other accidents. 490) 33.8 
Diseases of heart 553,530| 343.4 Suicide. 15,980]. 9.9 
Hypertension without mention of Homicide. 7,710 4.8 
heart: 54k scp 0: 0 3 АО 11,430!  7.1llAll other causes... 96,510! 59.9 


H 


Estimates are based on a 10% sample of death certificates. The MORAN SAU varies with 
number of deaths. For example, the estimate for diseases of heart is subject an error of 0.3% a 
for syphilis 4%. Typhoid fever with only 60 deaths is subject to an error of 39%. 


Single and Plural Births in the United States 


REGISTERED CASES IN WHICH AT LEAST ONE CHILD WAS BORN ALIVE 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Cases of plural births| 


& 


Totel ere of | od [a 
single - — per t 
cases births Total | Twins | arip. iut total cases 
2,336,604 2,311,378 25,226 24,976 247 3 10.8 
2,488,022 2,461,311 26,711 26,443 256 12 10.7 
2,780,989 2,751,568 29,421 29,139 277 5 10.6 
2,906,4. 2,870,669 29,787 29,470 316 1 10.2 
2,767,323 2,738, 28,88: 28,59. 8 10.4 
12,707,574 2,678,712 128,86 28,604 257 1228 10,7 
3,253,1 3,216, 1,11. - 86,782 327 5 114 
3,662,811 3,624,181 н 288 3: 4 10.5 
23,499,906 3,463,320 T ,246 336 3 10.5 
3,524,367 8,487,548 36,819 36,479 337 3 10.4 
3,517,755 3,479,639 38,116 37,759 3: 5 10.8 
3,713,180 3,674,604 38,576 ,256 313 T7 10.4 
3,807,979 3.76; ‚529 40,154 371 4 10.6 


AIncludes 1 case of quintuplets (4 females born alive, 1 female fetal death) in the District of Columbia. 
?Includes 1 case of quintuplets (2 males born alive, 3 female fetal deaths) in Kentucky. 


8All single births and cases of twin births in which Sais one child was born aliye are based on a 
50-percent sample, all other cases of plural births are based on a total count. 


Vital Statistics—Motor-Vehicle Deaths; Hospitals 
Motor-Vehicle Deaths by States 


n hs figures from state traffic authorities; Total Motor-Vehicle 
риш, Mo des from. National Ofüce of Vital Statistics 


-Vehicle Traffic Deaths . Total Motor-Vehicle Deaths* 
Motorpiace of Accident) (Расе of Residence) 
State Number | Mil. death rate**| Number Pop. death rate** 
1954 1953 | 1954 1953 1952 1951 1952 
8.6 872 | 26.8 
ona 102 $9 | 102 332 | 434 
412 454 73 454 | 26.2 
3404 | 971 6.1 -8,639 | 31.8 
388 38 64 363 26.4 
241 279 3.1 271 12.0 
94 111 63 83 20.5 
56 66 23 a M3 14.4 
970 954 T2 831 29.1 
970 937 8.0 1,024 | 275 
242 198 8.8 211 32.6 
2,059 | 2179 19 1,994 24.5 
1,077 | 1,276 6: 1,289 30.0 
612 601 5.9 20 | 20.6 
611 579 ТА 602 28.2 
758 864 58 768 28.1 
632+ 700t | 75 634 23.5 
148 172 44 175 16.7 
522 524 9.3 476 20.2 
516 636 38 606 115 
1,785 | 1,905 6.9 1,831 27.9 
640 638 5.7 647 20.1 
445 469 69 529 | 26.1 
974 | 1,020 6.0 1,010 |. 982 
220 250 79 ў 404 
328 343 5.4 23.2 
146 143 | 10.2 457 
88 93 44 15.8 
808 -784 40 16.8 
371 | *. 418 *|- 10:3 40.1 
New York. 2,048. | 2,236 54 2 148 
North 991 | 1,118 73 1. 
North Dakota 150 160 6.8 
Ohio.. 1,883 2,047 5.9 1,9 
Oklahoma. "519 549 8.5 
Oregon. . 421 390 6.2 
Pennsylvania, Б] 1,643 48 
Rhode Islan: 63 70 24 
South Carolina. 564 763 8.2 
South Dakota. 189 |. 187 T0 
Tennessee.. 739 849 6.9 
Texas ч 2,431 2,368 |" 6.6 
209 209 ТА 
62 80 45 
810 904 6.6 
412 446 ad 
consin. bu 4 881 6.7 
Wyoming. 148 173 TA ў 
Toni U ЫЕ К дА. aes Bese BE x. | 37,794 | 36,996 24. 


“Include both traffic and nontraffic motor-vehicle deaths 
% The mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles: 
tate is the number of deaths per 100,000 population. From state heaith авонро ebnet en "rud 
Of the 36.200 motor-vehicle deaths in 1953—deaths from collisions with pedestrians, 8,600; other 
motor vehicles, 12,900; failroad train, 1,419; street саг, 40; bicycle, 450; animal, animal-drawn 
vehicle, 100; fixed object, 1,500; non-collision accidents, 13,300. Approximate non-fatal injuries, 1,350,000. 


Hospitals in the United States and Their Use 


Source: American Hospital Association (Data are for 1954) 


Average| Admis- | Bas- A 
e verage| Admis- | Bas- 
Census’ State Census*| sions |sinets 
21458 1,154 159 
41943 5.275 493 
111005 40,787 3,102 
11650 4:122 530 
im 203177 8,847 
791 25219 2671 
11000 5148 609 
ио 65511 4,764 
208 15,51 1:306 
"882 19.202 11029 
103,829 98,06 1108 
Th 723 Ed 513 
1 22:319 80996 Sl 
2 bis 981 
Ky 23/605 48.052 57430 
Ky 23,008 4809. 5.436 
E dis 4251 605 
M 8| ЕН 3.81 521 
M 214| 67087 20.50 1589 
Mich 266 03,772 7750. ваг s 80, 15,372 12.700 1075 
" : 1870) 2,384 || wis.. 218 365 1 1510 
Miss. 13518] 10,712 219/210] 1: : E 30,980 251 
Mes | „ Gps diei 110 800 aiaga || e -2,858 aoe 
Nebr.] 118. 14048 11,446) 198307] 1,185 eren, 6570 1,877,961 1,342,508 20,345,431/97,773 


«Average Daily Census—Data estimated for non-ri ti 
r tin -reporting hospitals. Excludes newborn, 
© оу, 205 (69,991). аа аца (Beds) Federal, 430 (189,233); State, 552 (717,558); County, 708 


ү a i 113,918); 
.. Gihér nonpront, 2,235 (1,690); Proprietary, 1.819 61 District, 08 (4.073); Chtreh, 1106 (108.685); 
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Uniform Crime Reports 
FIRST HALF OF 15 > 


Major crimes committed in the United states cities. Manslaughter by negligence accounted for 
during the first half of 1955, January through 2,950, 10 fewer, but 214 fewer in cities. But rape 
June, reached an estimated total of 1,128,350, a БУ force or statutory, reached 9,300 reported cases, 


an increase of 550, up.6.3%, with 5,141 ot this 
decline of 7,790 from the figures for the same number in cities, a 10.4% increase. A 


period in 1954, less than 0.7%, This was reported 
by J. Edgar Hoover, director Federal Bureau of +. Murders in Large Cities- 
Investigation (FBI), in the semi-annual bulletin During January-June, 1955, murders were re- E 
of Uniform Crime Reports, issued Sept. 26, 1955. ported as follows from major cities: New зе; E 
The annual report for 1955 will be issued in 1956. 151; Chicago, 143; Philadelphia, 61; Los Angeles, L х 
Five of the 8 major crime classes showed de- 48; Boston, 13; Baltimore, 32; ‘Atlanta, 30% 
creases. Robbery, taking property by force or Birmingham, 31; Dallas, 30; Detroit, 52; Hous! 
ut of weapons, had 30,260 cases, a drop of 45; Kansas City, Mo., 17; New Orleans, 85 
5,390, or 15.1%. Burglary, including breaking and Louis, 46; San Antonio, 22; Washington, D. 
entering, had 254, 330, a drop of 8,790 (3.3%), and For the same period, autos were stolen Nn 
auto theft, 109,830 cases, was down by 230. Auto lows: New York, 6,044; Chicago, 2,200; Р! 
theft decreased in cities, rose in Türal areas. delphia, 2,042; Los Angeles, 3,356; 
Murder and manslaughter, in the first 6 mos., 2,237; Boston, 1,279; Detroit, 3,424; Hi 
1955, wiped out 3,290 lives, 130 fewer than the 1,057; New Orleans, 1,235; St. Louis, 2,202; an 
period a year before, but only 1,743 were in Francisco, 2,362; Atlanta, 680; 3 6 
CRIME SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1954 | 


Crimes were still increasing according to re- Murders in large cities in 1954 were recorded 
ports in 1954. Major crimes were up 5%, a new as follows: New York, 315; Chicago, 277; Philas 
high of 2,207,250 major crimes (est.) This rise delphia, 134; Detroit, 108; Houston, 102; Atlanta, 
in the 7th year of increases came from rob- 85; Baltimore, 82; New Orleans, 67; Fort Worth, 
beries, burglaries and larcenies. Бара апа at- 45; Kansas City, Mo., 45; Newark, 43. 
gravated assaults were up slightly, whereas crim- 
inal homicide and auto thefts decreased. > Increase in Shoplifting 

Crime, up 26.7% since 1950, has increased al- Shoplifting and auto accesorry thefts led the 
most 4 times as fast as population. The crime jnereases in thi larceny classification. While the — 
rate per 100,000 pop. is up 18.4%. City crimes over-all fige солу. wae АЗУ In рце ше 
were up 4% in 1954 and are now А проза ri over 25,000, shoplifting jumped 11.4% and auto 
prewar average. Rural crime increas „3%. x ickings 
Persons under 18 represented 57.6% of all arrested ^^ 722019 thefts 9:47. Pocket pi oe 
for auto theft, 49% of all arrested for burglary Persons Found Guilty 


and 43.6% of all those arrested.for larceny in 
: For every 7 major offenses reported to police, 
36.042. 42, ang to reports from 1,389 cities, POD- there is an average of 1 conviction im court, For 
Murders and non-negligent manslaughter were Murder, the ratio fs about 2 offenses for each 
6,850, 270 below 1953. In 20 years 146,869 lives COnvicHon e ERG Anna: аскы Conte E 
have been taken in the U. S. Manslaughter by the rate of about 4 for every conviction. Burglaries 
negligence reached 5,410, 280 below 1953. Only and auto thefts occur 7 times more frequently than 
5 the deaths by motor car are counted Convictions. Other thefts, larceny, occur almost 

T 9 times more frequently. 
Big Increase in Burglaries The highest conviction rate in the individual 
Crimes against  property—robbery, burglary, crime classes continués in cases of driving while 
larceny and auto theft, reached 2,143,420, or 107,- intoxicated (87.5%). The lowest is in manslaughter 
650 more than in 1953. There were 40,000 more by negligence category, 42.5% found guilty. Man- 
burglaries than in 1953, a total of 519,190, and -slaughter by negligence offenses are principally 
an estimated loss of $91,000,000. Of the auto traffic killings. An offense is scored only when 
thefts, 215,940, 94% were recovered. The unre- the police investigation reflects that the victim 
covered 12,956 represent a loss of $12,000,000. was killed as the result of the gross negligence of 

Rape found 18,000 victims, about ‘one-half of someone else. 

the cases rorcible. Brutal assaults, except rapes, Crimes by Regions. Increases in total crime oc- 
numbered 93,540, an increase of 940. curred in all areas anu се сона of the 
" L H South Atlantic states where a 1. ease was 
Automobiles Stolen in Large Cities, 1954 reported. lnbrBasbo ͤ other EeOgrepiHo. ПОЛИС 


е, 


Beck Seattle .. 1.667 range from 1.1% in the Pacific states to a high 
ii DR Newark 1931 of 9.5% in the West North Central states. 
Chicago Cleveland . 1,370 Notable variations from the over-all trend in- 
Baltimore Oakland 1/333 clude a 10.3% increase in murders in the Moun- 
St. Loui E Indianapolis - 1,346 tain states, a 20.8% increase in negligent man- 
Se Lou п 4022 Washington... 127 slaughters in the East South Central states, an 
Ban P DER «+ 3,962 Denver . 1,236 8.1% decrease in rape in the East North Central 
Nen Arican ^. 4.300 Minneapolis 1:204 states, a 3.2% decrease in the Pacific states in 

Betas rleans .... 3, Buffalo . the robbery classification, a 5.3% decrease in the 
Houston San Antonio East North Central states for aggravated assault 
Eden i Fort Worth . and а 7.5% increase in auto thefts in the New 
Louisville ... Long Beach . England states. 


Police Organizations in the United States 
Source: Uniform Crime Reports, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


The total number of police employees in Жылы. Police employees, officers and civilians, in 
officers and civilians, v Apr. 30, Does UE cities reported to the FBI as of Apr. 30, 
mated at 171,000, an increase of 4% "over. [row 3 
Civil police (employees without the power of Жж 3 Milwaukee 

arrest) increased from 15,000 in 1954 to 16,000 civilians . 2 3; 5 

in 1955, or 7%. All police in state and ioca 3 8 = 
governments were estimated at 259,000 in October, ewark 

5 Of police employees, 9.6% were civilians in 


Reports from 3,704 cities show that 61 city 
police were killed in line of duty in 1954. Police 
Cleared by arrest better than 1 out of 4 crimes 
in 1954. They cleared up over 3 out of 4 homi- 
cides and felonious assaults and 1 out of 4 
property crimes. Five out of 7 persons charged 
by the police in 1954 were found guilty. 


San Francisco 


Vital Statistics—FBI; Crime Reports 


Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director. Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenues, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


„ D.C. D! 
shoot all of the various firearms used by the F.B. 
an е ad: 


ept in handling them. They must to 


om 
1 the various Federal violations over which the 
iction. They must study the tech- 


1 
Agent in the FBI а man must be at least 25 
years old but must not have reached 41. 

When J. Edgar Hoover took office in 1924 there 
was no centralized ES rint collection in the 
"United States. One of rst moves was to bring 
together the collection housed at Fort Leavenworth 


by the Federal Government and the fingerprints be- 
ing maintained by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police in Washington, D. C. Starting 
with a nucleus of 810,188 fingerprints this file had 


rown in ten years to more than 5,000,000 prints. 
During the next five-year period (by 1939) the file 
had grown to 000 prints. As of April 1, 


10.000, 

1954, 130,460,252 fingerprint cards were on file in 
the P. B. 1. Identification DIAO an Act auth 

On June 11. 1930, Congress passed an Act author- 
izing the FBI to collect criminal statistics from 
‘police agencies throughout the country and to 
"compile and publish such statistics in the Uniform 
Crime Reports bulletin. 

The Laboratory of the FBI was established in 
1932 and for a time only one man was designated 

out the scientific studies of evidence in 

ег cases. The scientists and techni s of 
the. FBI Laboratory examine evidence involved in 
all types of criminal cases handled by the FBI and 
other Federal law enforcement agencies. A great 
deal of work also is done for local agencies 

In July, 1935, there was established in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation the FBI National 
Academy. Since that time selected police off 
from every state in the Union and many foreign 
countries have attended this school, 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 


of offen 
Offense 
1952 1953 1954 
Murder & nonnegli. 2 

manslaughter 7.210 7,120| 
5,650] 5,690| 

17,240| 17.900] 18,030 

58,1401 63,100! — 67,420) 


6,850||Burglary...... 
ceny. а 
5,410| Auto Ше! 


No, of offenses 
Offense — 


|Aggravated assault... 


Total. ...12,036,510/2,159,080/2,267,250 


^ The total for 1940 was 1,517,026; (1941) 1,531,272; E 
(2945) 1,565,541; (1946) 1,685,203; (1847) 1,665,110; (1948) 1,686,690; (1949) 1,763,290; (1950) 1,790,030. 
А Д 8 


alit. а, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewi: a sland, 
Ind, Reformatories: Chillicothe, а: ewisburg, Pa.: McNeil Islan 


aries: Alcatraz, Calif 
Wash.; Terre Haute, 
Englewood, Colo.; women, Alderson, 
nance unit. 
Montgomery, 


W. Va. 
Ala. 


Calif. Detention arter: 

for Boys, Washington, D.C.; Natural Bridge, Va. 
Prisoners in State and Federal Pris: 

(1941) 104,159; 


Medical center: Springfield, Me 
Prison camps: Allenwood, Pa.; Florence, Ariz.; MeNeil Island, i 


; Tucson, Ariz. Correctional institutions: Ashland, Ky.: Danbury, Conn, 
Tex.; Texarkana, Tex.: Milan, Mich. Tallahassee, Fla, Seagoville, Tex.; Terminal лапа, Los Angeles, 
headqu: New York City. Institutions for juveniles: National Training School 


(1942) 1,436,748; (1943) 1,381,681; (1944) 1,393,655; 


Ohio; El Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; 
Hospital; Mainte 
Was! Mill Point, W. Va.; 


La Tuna, 


ons and Reformatories (U.S. Bure: f — H 
(1942). 149,188: (1943) 136.637. (1944 ‹ ureau of Prisons)—(1940) 172,980 


) 131,884; (1945) 133,104; 


1946) ; (1947) 
150,443; (1948) 155,086; (1949) 163,042; (1950) 165,496; (1951) 164,896; (1952) 161514. 18830 113.129. 


(1954) 182,051. —— БЕТЕ IN 


1954 BY SEX 


In 1,389 cities over 2,500 population. Total population 38,642,183, based on 1950 decennial census. 


Offense charged 


Fe- 
Offense charged Male male 
Criminal homicide: 
Murder and nonnegligent man- 
hi 22 


Stolen property; buying, receiv- 


ng, ete 2, 
Forgery and counterfeiting . > 1005 7 
Prostitution, cómmerclaized Veel. 0:833 16,000 


Other sex offenses . 
‘Narcotic drug laws 
‘Weapons; carrying, possessin 


Total male and femal 


"Total arrests 1,503,172 [2465 


1.688,55 


How the FBI Performs its Duties 


From an Address by Louis B. Nichols, Asst. to the 


J. Edgar Hoover (Director, FBI) has never 
looked with favor upon extending the jurisdiction 
of the FBI because an organization such as ours 
functions best when it is tightly knit and highly 
mobile. We are constantly concerned over how 
extended we are. This becomes obvious when you 
realize that there is approximately one special 
cS to n атоо 0 ens in the United 

ates, or only about two special agents for 
county in the United States, T fas 

While the FBI has been expanded since World 
War II, its work has increased 13 times while its 
personnel has increased only 8 times. We have 
made up the difference by increased efficiency and 


burning the midnight oil. In 1954 alone the volun- ^ 


tary overtime for which bureau agents were not 
compensated was valued at more than $9,900,000. 
In the past 18 years it has cost the taxpayers 
$748,180,514 to maintain the FBI while fines, 
savings, recoveries and claims adjusted in favor 


IUS Director, FBI, Apr. 29, 1955. 

[7 е government have totaled $1,052,808,902 in 

a Canes, In other words, the monetary value of 
92 5 exceeded our cost of operations by $304,- 


pleas of guilty. This 
jet den RUE hardly could be possible un- 


Lynchings in the United- “States 


Source: Department of Records and Research, Tuskagee Institute, Ala. (W. White; N. Negro) 
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Penalties ios Murder in tl the United States 


Often penalties can apply to convictions for rape, агара б ransom, arson, treason, eto. 
and/or the law permits a Jury to recommend a sentence other than death. 


State Penalty State Penalty > ^ State | Penalty 
Alabama. Electrocution Mass... ‚ |Eleetrocution z 
Arizona . С Michigan, ...|Life Imprisonment x 
Arkansas . Ле Minnesota.. |Life Imprisonment 
California, ..| Lethal Gas маа .|Electrocution 
Colorado. Lethal Gas Misso Lethal Gas 
Connecticut ; Electrocution Montana Hanging 
Delaware anging Nebraska. Electrocution 
lectrocution Nevada . Lethal Gas 
ectrocution New Наші Hanging 
saging (D. Now Mexico -|Electrocutión Weomine 
nging (1) w Mexico .|Electrocutio! 
lectrocution New York. шеш U.S.gov't.. Death or Lite 


No. Carolina. | Lethal 
No. Dakota. .|Life а Оаа аав 


Ohio... . Electrocution parat E 
lectrocution (1) Oklahoma. . . |Electrocution Rico. .| Lite Imprisonment 
[Electrocution Oregon.. ..|Lethal Gas Virgin Islands Hanging 
Lite Imprisonment ||Pennsvivania|Electrocution 
..' Hanging Rhode Island! Life Imprisonment 


(1) Or life imprisonment; jury decides penalty. 
Principal Types of Accidental Deaths | 


Source: National Safety Council estimates 


.. ͤ 
All M Drown- | Rail- Fire- | Poison | Other 
| types vehicle Falls Burns! ing? road arms gases | Poisons 


31, 701 


Accidental Injuries by Severity of Injury, 1954 


Source: National Safety Council estimates based on data from os National Office of Vital Statistics, 


the U. S. Bi industrial state traffic authorities, state de- 
Dartments Ol Beni, Labor Statistics, state пашаа establishments and other sources. — 


à Home | 
Severity of injury Total исе ch 
4,150,000 
pall l injuries.. ' 27,500 
Nontacái Injuries " 09.900 
manent, i Y 
"Temporary total disabilities. 4,000,000" 
CERTAIN COSTS. ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, 1954 
Total.. 000,000 $2,800,000,000| $650,000,000| $750,000, 
Ub p ds 326900 1.280.000.000 170. 000.000 210.990.990 
Overhead v cost of insuran: 1,900°000;0001 1 1,450,000,000. 10,000,000) 100,000,000! ` 480,000) 000 


че 


e 


- 
Vital Statistics—Blue Cross Plans; Mental Hospitals 


Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans 


l Association 
: . Jones, Director, Blue Cross Commission of the American Hospita 
[Oder Hee ы enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1954 


mroli- Enroll- | Enroll- 
State Pians 8 State Plans ment State Plans ment 
ARE a ,122,250||Wisconstn , . . ... 1 
SU І 150.792 4 2 t 8,347|| Wyoming . 2171 
1 165,917 1 214,388|| Puerto. Rico. 1 
2 1,227,842 i 960900 Alaska 1 
Colorado. . 1 84,4 +800, 
1 39,512) Canadian 
Dist orc 1 | 1595125 8 | 7869187| Provinces: 
1 479,474 2 731, 17.534 
Зы 273,832 1 96,581 Alberta. 1 117,534 
1 41,94 8 | 4,225,331||Manitoba....:..) 1 341,472 
2 2,157,822, 1 425,486 ||N. B., Newfound. 
l 1,201,536 1 148,03 land, N. 8S. 
2 667,667 5 §,222,271 Prince Ed. 181..) 1 
2 498,597| Rhode Island... 08.240 Ontarſtoo 1 
Kent 2 518,191||South Carolina 1 221,392| Quebec. . 1 
Louisiana, 2 305,425 South Dakota 1 23,858 = 
Maine.. 1 324,766 Tennessee. . 42 703,493|46 States, Dist. 
1 878.900 Texas 1 879,855! |of Col., Puerto 
1 2,180,075 | Utah. 1 108,976|Rico, Alaska 
1 EUIS ка 3 > = Rap aca еа а ai Ё ht 
1 б 1 000,05; ashington..... б апа ап кы, 
Missis Dl 1 280,330'|West Virginia...| 6 275.833 Proxinces 47552 1,830 
ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR (*Janu 1) 
ate | Plans) Number || Date | Plans| Number || Date | Plans| Number || Date [РІ e 
1939*.| 56 2,873,055|1943*.| 77 |10,458,899/|1947*.| $88 |25,876,424||1951..| 87 
1940*.| 59 0 1944*.| 80 [134 1235 1948,.| 90 32.924212 1355 87 
1941*.| 67 | 6,049,222 5*.| 85 ]16,511,198]]1949..| 90 35.518.705 1953 85 
1942*,| 71 8,456,267 |/1946* 87. 119:989,205//11950. .| 90 40,232,697 1954 84 


Blue Cross Plans are local non-profit organiza- 
tions that provide hospital service members. 
Enrollment as of December 31, 1954, constituted 
28.89% of the population of the United States, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico served by Blue Cross and 
27.87% of the population of the eight Provinces 
served by the five Canadian Blue Cross Plans. 
During 1954, Blue Cross Plans paid $763.676,588 
to hospitals for care of 1,245,359 members ior 43,- 
980,304 days of care. 'This amount represented 
89.107; of earned subscription income, the re- 
mainder being devoted to total operating expenses, 
ERA of earned subscription income and reserves, 


Blue Cross Plans provide service in 6,000 hos- 
pe for a period ranging from 21 to 120 days at 

1 benefits per year or per disability, usually 
plus a period of partial benefits, ranging from 
30 to 245 days. АН Plans provide board and room, 
pien nursing care, use of operating and de- 
ivery rooms, routine laboratory service, routine 


drugs and medications, routine dressings and 
casts. Most of the Plans cover the following serv- 
ices in varying degrees: special diets, emergency 
room care, anesthesia, X-Ray, electrocardiograms, 
basal metabolism tests, physical therapy, oxygen 
VERDE pathology, special drugs and medications, 
and other hospital services. 

Members of one Plan moving into the area of 
another Plan usually must transfer their member- 
ship. A reciprocal program, the Inter-Plan Bank, 
Supplemented by schedules of benefits in non- 
member hospitals, assures receipt of care in any 
recognized general hospital in the world. Health 
Service, Incorporated, a Blue Cross-owned stock 
company, provides a means for enrollment of em- 
ployees of national firms. Medical and surgical 
care are available through non-profit prepayment 
Plans affiliated with 82 of the 84 Blue Cross Plans; 
most of these medical/surgical Plans are known as 
Blue Shield Plans. 


Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Illness, 1953 


Source: National Institute of Mental Healt 
State 


h. Figures show average daily number of resident patients. 


No. | 


State | No. 


State | Мо. | State 


Alabama. 


Kentucky. 
Тоша x 


There were 


Nevada 06 South 


Tenn | 
Texas. sce. | 
| 


Utah.. 
Vermont, 
Virginia. 
Washington 
West Virginia, 

Wisconsin 7 | 
Wyoming..... 51 


348 
398 


— 98 
3; Total, U. S.. ,889 
8555 ‘ota’ |514 


in 1953 were 


above institutions. Patient 5 
er year of $985.5 4or $2.70 e dae Ciz 


Selected Statistics on State Hos 


pitals for 


M : 
Source: National Institute of Mental Health ental Diseases 


Admissions М Separations 
Year Total ЕЁ R Pr e Ре a 
t > atients at aint. 
day s Total? aes Dare in end of year| Expense 
83,723 | 24,265 | 106,039 63,836. | 42 LAUS 
i 0 2 
89.200 27.0% | 100,028 861009 397026 КЕП 
740 39.643 112.800 3194 | 1540 
101218 | 32208 | 116,513 20802 | 30691 480/500 
104305 | 36738 | 125307 83,220 | 39,147 78,003 
106,588 | 35.905 124,718 85,615 | 39,103 489.930 
190% 35175 13 87,77! 39,725 | 497013 
19316 | 2453 12555 96,084 | 41,831 | 507.765 
0 : 44385 | 102,006 | 42279 | 519,550 
Exeludes 4 


transfers in. *Excludes transfers out and deaths in extramural care. 


LJ 
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309 
F : fua 
Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plans 
Source: John W. Castellucci, Director, Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, as of Dec. 31, 1954. 
| Enroll- Enroll- jj . "M - Enroll- 
State Plans| ment State Plans| ment State Plans| ment 
сораша; t 1 538,527 ` ? 9297708 х 105 

Tizona қ 
Arkansas 1 190,027 Р б^ 
California. 1 292,441 Canadian 
Colorado 1 1,204,000, Provinces: 

Connecticut 7 | 4,865,169 
Delaware 1 453,911 Dr. Columbia. 
Dis. of Col, 1 74,183|| Manitoba. . 
Florida 1 1,832,368)|N. B.. N. 
Georgia 1 367,158 N'Cland, Pr. 
Ilinois Oregon. 2 710 
Indiana Pennsylvania. 1 
Iowa South Carolina..| 1 
Kansas 44 
Kentucky 2 
Maine 1 42 ачи, Dis. 
Maryland 4 2 of C., Hawaii, 
Massachusetts ton SE Puerto Rico and. M 
Michigan ма... 8 274,800/5 Canadian 
Minnesota. 57 твій... 2 697,208 Provinces. | NUS 
Mississippt | Wyoming... . 1 58,18: 31.06 
NT BY YEAR AS ОЕ DEC. 31 OF 
Date Plans, Number i 
— 
68 12,260,045. 24,670,701 
72 16,029,596 8,149,781 
78 21,125,812 1954 31,449,023 

Blue Shield Plans are. non-profit organizations in form of services „Ше member- 
Sponsored By State or local medical associations. Ship contract r and the AR es pave she 
They provide medical and surgical service to 
members. Enrollment as of Dec. 3l, 1954 consti- age, o Timits. ihe e “receives cash 
tuted 20.02% of the population of the United ср t in specified amounts described in his 
States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii served by Blue membership contract which he may apply toward 
Shield Plans and 14.18% of the eight Provinces the оре bill. ^ 
Served by the six Canadian Blue Shield Plans. Blue Shield Plans offer care, surgical 
During 1954, Blue Shield Plans paid $301,125,564 and maternity care during very, diagnostic — . 
to physicians for care of Blue Shield members. X-ray and anesthesia, In addition, many Plans _ 
This amount represented 81.92% of earned sub; also cover the following services in vi de- 
Scription income, the remainder being devoted grees: X-ray, laboratory examinations, 
total operating expense, 11.21% of earned sub- examinations, m treatment, radium t=. 
scription income, and reserves, 6.87%. ment and consultant’s services. 

Blue Shield Plans provide benefits in the form Members of one Plan mov into the area 
of service or cash indemnities, depending upon of another Plan usually mu transfer their 
the income of the subscriber. Generally speaking memberships. The majority of the Blue Shield 
2 single person with an income of $2500, and a medical care Plans are coordinated with Blue 


family with an income of $4000, receive benefits 


Cross hospital service Plans. 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 
Source: Equitable Life Assurance Society during 1940. Heights are in shoes 
and weights (Ibs.) in ordinary indoor clothing, excluding coats and vests in the case of men: 
MALES 


Age [5737 


100 | 110 | 114 | 118. 

109 | 112 | 116 | 119 

111 114 | n; | 20 |. 

12 | 115 | ns | 121 

12 | H5 | 118 | 121 

n2 | ns | s | 1 

из | ns | H9 | 192 

14 | 117 | 120 | 12 

115 | 118. | 121 | 124 

ne | 119 | 22 | Т 

nr mo | 128 К 

11 421 А i 
119 | 122 | 125 | 128 

121 | 124 | 127 | 130 

123 126 | 12 132 

125 | 128 | 13 1 

127 | 180 | 133 

130 133 | 136 = 
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Marriage Information 
Н i John H. Mariano; Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 
5 "d East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
age, by States, for both males and females with and without consent of parents or 
Arni e 8 nost States the court has authority, in an emergency, to marry young couples 
below the ordinary age of consent, where due regard for their morals and welfare so requires. 


With consent Without consent Wait Wait 
State поа n after 
Men |Women| Men |Women cense | license 
\ 14 21 18 `| Required опе None 
EDU 16 21 18 None опе None 
TERRAS: 16 21 18 Required | 3 days None 
Californi: 16 21 18 Required | None None 
Colorado. 16 21 18 Required None None 
Connecticut.. 16 21 21 Required 5 days None 
16 21 18 Required. None (a) 
16 21 18 None 8 days None 
Florida. 16 21 21 Required 3 days None 
Georgia. ; 14 21 21 Required | 5 days None 
Idaho. 15.2 18 18 Required None None 
Minois 16 21 18 Required None None 
di: 16 21 18 Required None None 
14 21 18 Required None None 
16 21 18 Required 3 days None 
14 21 21 Required 3 days 3 days 
16 21 21 (e) N 72 Y 
P е) опе 2 hours 
16 , 21 19 ше 5 days None 
one 
12 21 18 Required 
16 18 18 Required 
1, 21 18 None 
1 21 18 None 
15 21 18 Required 
16 21 18 Required 
16 21 21 Reguired 
16 21 18 None None 
13 20 18 Required 5 days None 
16 21 18 Required | 72 hours None 
16 21 18 None None None 
714 21 18 Required None 24 hours 
16 "8 A8 Required None None 
15 21 18 Required None None 
16 21 21 Required 5 days None 
34 ui 2i „18 Required None None 
Pennsylvania 16 a fe at | Rees | хое None 
Rhode Isl 16 21 21 | Required | -5 days | None 
A 18 18 None 24 hours None 
21 18 Required None None 
Чү но у 
е‹ None None 
21 18 Required None None 
21 18 Required None 5 days 
а 25 ашо Nons None 
21 | 21 |Requrea | 3 dass | None 
equire days None 
21 18 Required 5 
5 21 Required None None 
21 18 Required 3 days None 
21 18 None None None 
" m None None None 
21 50 оар "à lays Nons 
0 one 
21 18 None 8 days None 


th parties resident of ; rs i 
(b) 50е to file: $2.00 when license t "rM state; 96 hours if both parties are non-residents. 


(c) Cook County $5.00; balance of state, $1.00. 

0 $2.50 for license, plus 61.00 registration fee. 

€) For males only, examination for venereal dise 
() $3 to $6 depending upon county. XA 
(g) None, but a medical certificate is required. 


Mon, the National Association of Credit Jewelers and the National опа! Бе eee 


е 1, 1948. By agreement w 
Я ith the 
ew list replaced the one authorized by the 


Ist—Clocks 10th—Diamond јеуе 
c us ib—Fashion jewelry, acces- Р 
i—Electr| appliances 1 earls ems 
iar Е = 
е 
5 pen and pencil Е Watches o 7 Tm 
ve e 

gth—Linens, laces WinForms TaT s En Glen Jubilee 

1ath—Poreelain ОЛСОН zun 

jubilee 


TRADITIONAL LIST RECOMMENDED BY 
` SOCIAL AUTH 
р) tpe даг Goran: 3rd—Leather. 4th—Fruit and Flowers, тумар 
‚ "th—Woolen or С; . 8th— t 
Aluminum. 11th—Steel. 127-80 or Linen. Ih Eis eget Willow or Pottery. 10th Tin cr 


25th—Silver. 30th—Pesrl, 35th — mh -Ivory. 15th—Crys — 
60th and 15th Diamond. ^ ^ oral. 40th—Ruby. 45th—Sapphire. en emerald 
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Grounds for Divorce 


Source: Compiled by John H. Mariano: Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 110 East 42nd Street,. 
New York 17, N. Y. Persons contemplating divorce should study latest decisions or secure legal advice 
before initiating proceedings since different interpretations or epti in case can change the 
conclusion reached. Some States apply statutes strictly, others are more lenient, * 


+ CE Вет 
8 85 2 s 3. 
state 5315 = 5 з (355 
3 3 35 
= = 28 
3 33 ЕНЕЛ: 
38 E 38 831 Я 
11544 12 *. 8888 | 
Alabama x | € [ж [acl xs lx x A- K 1 year* 
Arizona x x x x x x x B- x |l year 
Arkan харх хр |B-Y-K 3 months 
California x x x x x R K I year. 
Colorado x x x x x x x K year - 
Connecticut. x x x x x хт KS 3 years 8 
ч xixixixi|xi|x EK 2 years* ess 
€ hacen} oat boca Tue X years* |8 months 
XE es Ae Ж x {РШ IA OM 90 days* None 
У х х х x |х K 1 year 
Idaho, x x x x | x] ЖШ [X-K J weeks 
Illinois... , x x x x x А-С | 1 year 
Indiana x x x x x x K 1 year 
* х x s х ККЕ I year 
x x x x x x 1 year 
В Kentucky х рх „ |l year 
Louisiana x K 1 year* è 
Maine.. x x x x xl. 1 year 
Maryland 3 vex 1 year* 
chusetts x x x x |x 5 years* 
Michigan x x x x|x 1 year 
'sota x x x x x lyear 
A x x x x x year _ 
Missouri. x x x x x^ year - 
| Montana * x x x ЖЕР. year 
Nebraska. . . x x x 1 years* 
Nevada.. x x x x x weeks 
New Hampshire хх x|x year* 
New Jers x x РРО РИИ Tees] Ж years 
New Mex x-i x j£ x year* 
New York. ... X A year* 
North Carolina. Ld EOS А ДЕДЕ АА months 
North x x x x x year 
Ohio x x x x x year 
Oklahoma. . x x x x x year г 
Oregon x x x x year 
Pennsylvania x x x x year 
Rhode Island... x x x x years. 
South Carolina x x x |... Jis year 
South Dakota. xe x _уеаг* 
Tennessee. x x x x р 
Texas... x x x x 
Utah.. x x х x 
Vermont, x x x x 
Virginia x |: esit x 
Washington, x x x x x 
West Virginia?, Xx a a x 
Wisconsin x x x x x 
Wyoming X x x x x 


“Exceptions are to be noted, **Determined by court Georgia, period of 30 days to elapse 

before right to remarry. Requires 60 days’ notice of intention to sue. No minimum residence re- 
| quired in adultery cases. A—Violence. B—Indignities. C—Loathsome disease. D—Joining Teligious 

order disbelieving in marriage. E—Unchaste behavior after marriage. F—No reconciliation for one 
year after judgment of separation E—Unchastity of wife prior to marriage. H—Any gross misbe- 
havior or wickedness. I—Wife being a prostitute. J—Hus! being a vagrant. K—5 years insanity; ; 
exceptions: 3 years Arkansas, Georgia and Idaho; 2 years Nevada, Washington and Wyoming; 10 уеага 
North Carolina. L—Defendant must wait two years to remarry. M-—Plaintiffo three months; de- 
fendant may not remarry before three years without consent ‘of court. So-called Enoch Arden law 
Provides for annulment of marriage for absence of either party for five successive years if unknown to be у 
alive; void marriages, like заза mo waiting time. N—Except in cruelty cases, one year e 
remarry. O—Plaintiff, six months; endant, two years to remarry. P—If guilty spouse is sentenced 
to infamous punishment, G Crime against nature. R—Sixty days to remarry. S—One year to re- 
marry, T—Six months to remarry. U—Adultery cases, remarriage in discretion of Court. V—Four 
months to remarry, W—Separation for three years after decree for same. X—Separation no cohabita- 
tion—five years. Exceptions: Rhode Island and Texas, 10 years. Y—Separation no cohabitation— 
three years. Z—Separation for two years after decree for same. А ` 

The plaintiff can invariably remarry in the same State where he or she procured a decree of divorce 
or annulment. Not so the а, who is barred, except їп certain States. After a period of time 
has elapsed even the offender can apply for special permission.  - c 

The U. S. Supri in 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-sided quick divorces 
could be eee ПА of the action was not served on the divorced partner within 
the divorcing State, excepting where the partner was represented at the proceedings. 
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Marriage Information 
Source: Compiled by John H. Mariano; Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 
110 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Marriageable age, by States, for both males and females with and without consent of parents or 
&uardians. But in most States the court has authority, in an emergeney, to marry young couples 
below the ordinary age of consent, where due regard for their morals and welfare so requires. 


With consent Without consent Blood Wait 
State TON 
Men |Women| Men |Women ter license 
‘Alabama, 17 14 21 18 `| Required | None None 
Arizona. 10 16 21 18 None None None 
18 16 21 18 "Required | 3 days None 
Calitornia 18 16 21 AB Required | None None 
lorade 16 16 21 18 Required None None 
e Blo |B | ОСЕ 4 
District of Columbia: | 1 в | 2 18 | None ^| 3days | None 
Ida $ 16 21 21 Required 3 days None 
14 21 21 Required 5 days None 
15 . 18 18 Required None None 
16 21 18 Required None None 
16 21 18 Required None None 
14 21 18 Required None None 
16 21 18 Required | 3 days None 
T3 a 21 аде 1 3 days 
е) оре 
16 21 19 Required 5 days None 
16 21 18 None 48 hours None 
12 21 18 Required 5 days None 
16 18 18 Required | 3 days None 
15 21 18 None 5 days None 
12 21 18 None 5 days None 
15 21 18 Required | 3 days None 
16 21 18 Required None None 
16 21 21 Reguired None None 
16 21 18 None None None 
13 20 18 Required | 5 days None 
16 21 18 Required | 72 hours None 
16 21 18 None None None 
14 21 18 Required None 24 hours 
16 18 18 Required | None None - 
15 2 18 | Required | None | None 
16 21 21 Required | 5 days None 
15 21 | ,18 | Required | None None 
18 15 215 | *18 | Required | None None 
21 f 21 | Required | 3days | None 
16, 2 21 | Required | 5 days | None 
15 21 18 Required Noe None 
26 Bt 21 Required 3 days None 
16 14 21 аруы d. None None 
18 5 21 18 Required None S days 
1 13 at 2s Required | None None 
18 18 21 n None 3 days None 
18 15 51 18 Required 3 days None 
18 16 n 21 Required 5 days None 
18 16 21 18 equired | None None 
17 14 je 18 Required 3 days None 
18 16 21 18 Tone None None 
18 16 20 20 None None Tone 
18 16 21 2 Required 3 days None 
18 48 a 2 xi None None 
Be etn one 8 days None 
lent o; 4 T 
(b) 50¢ to file; $2.00 when license is meat State; 96 hours if both parties are non-residents, 


(c) Cook County $5.00; balance of sta 

(d) $2,50 for license, plus $1.00. E 

(e) For males only, examination for venereal dise. 
(1). $3 to $6 depending upon county, s ae 
(g) None, but a medical certificate is required. 


. 
The gewelr, erai ith the American 

„ raun. РЕКЛА 10 гадое with the American National 

issued a new and revised wedding anniversa m tene, ational Wholesale e Шш Association, 
American National Retail Jewelers ‘Association the NE pm, ed dba B agement with the 
Teplaced 


iit 1110 „т new list the опе authorized by the 
xc ied "e ОИ 7 
f ССТ = EL 
Th Desk, pen and pencil re d ; $ n 
e Ls AME ee 


Diamond jubilee 
Mese e Epod d LIST RECOMMENDED BY SOCIAL AUTHORITIES 
MS аре н осш 3rd—Leather. 4th—Fruit and Flowers, Silk. 5t 
Aluminum. ilth—Steel. 127 h. 8, "HUE or Tinea aae Роната. zu Willow or patrc n ys 
25th—Silver, 30th—Pearl. "Ruby. 4th gor Огу; 2 зот China. 
80th and 75th—Diamond. Сат. 40th—Ruby. 450 si — — 
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Grounds for Divorce з з 
Source: Compiled by John Н. Mariano: Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 110 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N. Y, Persons contemplating divorce should study latest decisions or secure legal advice- 


before initiating proceedings since different interpretations or exceptions in each case can change the 
conclusion reached. Some States apply statutes strictly, others are more lenient. _ -i * 


= ЕЕЕ ТИ Е ЕТ кору (aes раа атра а ан ККУ аав АС : 


nm 2 3 
Fi v 
8 88 7 „ à 
state Е БЗ: Sis g ЕЕ 35 6 
33 Pye и 8 8 Uf * 
за | НЕ 9 Bei eel ae) ЕЕ: 
HEDRHBHEBSHHELRIESESE ST 
x|*' xis lxxx A-Q-K lyenr* _ 
Arizona.... E x x x x x x x QqB-X - hM year 
Arkansas.. хрх | х.ж ра .[B-Y-K. 3 months) 
California x x x x x х |.... K 4 1 year. 
Colorado x x x x x x x K 1 year. 
Connecticut. x x x x Xx x |. K 3 years 
Delaware 4 x x x x x x K 2 years’ 
Dist. of Columbia. X Cres) foc se Ce rss | {XZ 2 years 
Florida x x x x | A = 90 days: 
Georgia, x x x x x K 1 year 
Idaho. x|x|x Xx * - -|X-K 6 weeks 
Illinois! x | x. xps A-C 1 year 
Indiana. x x x x x x K 1 year 
Towa, x x x |..—]| x LI 1 year 
Kansas x x x x x x x 1 year 
Kentucky x X * |. xe 1 year 
Louisiana E253 24 1 year* 
Maine.. * ТЯ Е Xx 1 year 
Maryland Rx „ * |1 year* 
Massachusetts Xx Xx 5 years* 
Michigan x x x x x х 1 year 
Minnesota x x x J....] x x 1year 
Mississippi. . x x ра из га. х 1 year 
Missouri.. * x ]x|x| xd lyear _ 
Montana x рх x] xx 1 year 
Nebraska... x x x Xx XE 12 years* 
Nevada... x x x x x x 6 weeks 
New Hampshire x x x x | xx 1 rear! 
New Jersey x x R . РО ees 67 2 years 
New Mexico x x x x 1lyear*. 
New York.. „ ` ‚|1 уеаг* 
North Carolina. S б months 
North Dakota xx ad x 1 year 
Onhlo..... 2 jx x lyear 
Oklahoma... х z| x x lyear - 
Oregon..... x|x|x x 1 year 
Pennsylvania x 3 x 1 year 
Rhode Island. x xx x 2 years. 
South Carolina. 83 Brean POR Son БУЯ US ER „|1 year 
South Dakota. x x x x lyear* 
Tennessee. bi x x x y 
Texas. x x x x 
Utah.. x x x x 
Vermo; x x x X 1+ 5 
Virginia. . FANE CL x 
Washington, x x|x x 
West Virginia? x x x x 
Wisconsin. x x x x 
Wyoming... x x x x 


*Exceptions are to be noted. **Determined by court order. Georgia, period of 30 days to elapse 
before right to remarry. Requires 60 days’ notice of intention to sue. No minimum residence re- 
quired in adultery cases. A—Violence. B—Indignities, C—Loathsome disease. D—Joining religious 
order disbelieving in marriage. E—Unchaste behavior after marriage. F—No reconciliation for one 
year after judgment of separation E—Unchastity of wife prior to marriage. H—Any gross misbe- 
havior or wickedness. I—Wife being a prostitute, J—Husband being a vagrant. K—5 years insanity; 
exceptions: 3 years Arkansas, Georgia and Idaho; 2 years Nevada, Washington and Wyoming; 10 years 
North Carolina. L—Defendant must wait two years to remarry. M Plaintiff, three months: de- 
fendant may not remarry before three years without consent of court. So-called Enoch Arden law 
provides for annulment of marriage for al of either party for five successive years if unknown to be 
alive; void marriages, like pre euo oe waiting time. N—Except in cruelty cases, one year to 
remarry. O—Plaintiff, six months; defendant, two years to remarry. P—If guilty spouse is sentenced 
to infamous punishment, Q—Crime against nature. R—Sixty days to remarry. S—One year to re- 
marry. T—Six months to remarry. U-—-Adultery cases, remarriage in discretion of Court. V—Four 
months to remarry, W—Separation for three years after decree for same. X— Separation no cohabita- 


tion—five years. Exceptions: Rhode Island and Texas, 10 years. Y-— Separation no cohabitation— - 


three years, Z-— Separation for two years after decree for same. 

The plaintiff can invariably remarry in the same State where he or she procured a decree of divorce 
or annulment. Not so the defendant, who is barred, except in certain States. After a period of time 
has elapsed even the offender can apply for special permission. - 


The U. S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-sided quick divorces | 
could be Кано еа. as illegal if notice of the action was not served on the divorced partner within 
the divorcing State, excepting where the partner was represented at the proceedings. 
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Di i i tates 
i Divorces and Rates in the United S 
uh Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and IONS 
Marriages: Divorces? Marriages’ 


No. Rate No. Rat — 
[79,9 > 5 
570,000 9.0 S 
592,000 9.2 vs 
601,000 9.2 о.е 
1,000. 9.0 0:6 
588,000 | 8.6 d 
620,000 | 8.9 0%, 
685,000 9.0 е 
643,000 8.9 2 
647,000 8.8 9.7 
673,000 9.0 . 
„000 9.3 0.7 { 
242,000 | 3.8 08 1 
" у 1 1 
31500 -|-19:3 ов 11.3 1 
0° 0.8 10.3 1 
5 0.8 10.7 1 
8 9.9 12.1 2 
7 9.9 12.7 2 
9 0.9 11.7 2 
à 120 10.9 400,000 2.9 
5 1.0 12.2 485,000 3.5 
1j 0:9 16.4 | 610,000 | 4.3 
3 1.0 13.9 4 3.4 
0 1:0 124 2.8 
.6 д 1.1 10,6 2.7 
1 ‚564 1.2 11.1 | 2.6 
7 116,254 1.1 10.4 T. 
0 141,527 1.3 9.9 2$ 
0 ,505 | 1.6 9.8 2.5 
gi .. 1.5 9.2 
3 148,815 1.4 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Based on data for period 1920-39) 


Chances of marriage for single persons, as computed by life table methods — 
Pct. who marry | Per cent who Pct. who marry Per cent who 
Ad within year! ever marry? х within year! ever marry? 
е — — ge Dus аА 
Female Female Maie |Female| Male 

0.1 1. 93.5 |B31years....| 13.1 8.5 

0.3 2.4 93.5 11.7 7.7 

0.9 4.5 93.5 10.5 6.8 

1.9 8.5 9: 93.3 9.3 5.9 

4.2 12.0 92. 92.9 8.2 4.9 

6.7 15.5 92.6 92.1 7.2 4.4 

9.4 18.2 92.3 80 6.3 3.9 

12.5 | 20.8 91.8 89.0 5.5 3.5 

15.3 21.3 90.9 86.3 4.9 3.0 

15.9 20.9 89.6 82.8 4.5 2.7 

17.0. 18.9 88.0 78.5 2.5 1.5 

17.8 16.0 85.9 13.7 1.5 

17.3 13.3 83.4 68.9 0.9 

a | ae | ee | ш: 15 

1 i > 19 н 
4870 Qd 16-8 50.9 65 and over. ү 


persons single at beginning of 7 This fig 
indicates the chance of marriage E one Year kom Nen dd ашара р 5 
Per cent of pene single at beginning of dear of age who marry in that year and all later years. 
This figure indicates the total chance of marriage for Persons who have attained the specified age. 
The Dionne and Dili i i 
п genti Quintuplets 
ў mu IE SEDEM. the most famous sisters of the Sisters of 92 9 Holy Sacrament at Quebec 
l a Roman. Сыын a Роша and on Мау 3i, 1984, took tne vov: 
" n a novice. She retur ге- 
%%% a tC 
à E e winter of 1953-54 Emilie, Anne i 
не ot desi Wise of Mary Immaculate studied domestic enoe at de institut Familiale 
at conducted the hostel for the aged. She had in Nicolet, Que., and Yvonne studied art at the 
suffered from epilepsy, She was buried in the Congregation of Notre Dame, Montreal. In the 
Catholic cemetery at Corbeil, Ont., near her home. fall, 1954, Marie and Annette enrolled in the 
Dionne way ae ae Salter Gate сота Marguerite -Bourgeoys, Montreal, Marie 
and named Annette, Cecile, Emilie, Marie and the Be D . 
Yvonne. Dr. Allan R. Dafoe delivered all within $ But 
half an hour. Their aggregate weight was 13 lbs., 


6 ounces. The state interested itself in their wel. DILIGENTI QUINTUPLETS 
fare and their educati 


on was carefully supervised. ^ Quintuplets, two > 
Photographs and articles about them yielded the д Nn AS розв au e Mte кеге pore 
basis for financial independence, but they were not 15, 1943, in Buenos Aires Argentina. The father 
Steder оп іле саве рау Сем NE York in is president of textile corporations and visited the 
October, 1950, with classmates of the Villa Notre United States in 1954. He reported that the quints 
Aren Re Smith Menon d pier e Aue attend different private schools in order to develop 
ү 7 Ав individuals. They speak ish, Italian 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. реак Spanish, а) б 
In September, 1953, the sisters separated for the haye à Son, 2 180 5 e euo 
first time. Marie entered the Roman Catholic Order teen-age daughters at home ава ан 
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Marriages and Divorces by States 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. 


of Health, Education, and Welfare 


(By place of occurrence) 2 


Маг- Маг- 
E riages |Divorces! riages |Divorces! 
State — — — но t 
1954 1953 |. 
Alabama 19,551 А 
Ari; va 20,529 


Florida 


Georgia. i. 

Idaho New Hamp 

Illinois New Jersey 
New Mes.. 
New York... 
IN. Carolina, 


. Dakota...| 
hio.. 


x 
TJ 
de 
[d 


Anonn on, 


e 225 
LA 


U.S. 18,476,000) 


istimated. “Incomplete. (N. A.) Not available. 


Periods of Gestation and Incubation 
Human period of gestation 280 days. 


Animal | Days or Animal Days or 


Days or Days or 
Animal | Pay Animal | moaths 


months months nths 
Ass 3804 Elephant 21-22m Mare iim || Wolf 
Bear 6m Ewe 5m Monkey "m Chicken 21d 
Beaver 4m Fox 62d Opossum 26d Duck 30d 
Cat 55-63d Giraffe 14m Rabbit 30-404 Goose 2 
855 fe „ „% „ 
eer m uinea pig wW, 
Dromedary 12m Kangaroo 39а Squirrel 28d $ 
Dog 62d Lion 108d Whale 10m 


Balance of Nature—All plant and animal life 


is interrelated in a delicately balanced scheme, 
animals. Each 


reports the National Geographic Society. Plants provide food for insects, birds and mals, 

in turn whets the appetite of another creature, usually larger and stronger. Thus every creature 
attains its special diet until it meets its fate and returns to the soll To insure survival, each 
species has the power to reproduce much faster than its death rate. So mature provides police— 
parasites, disease and predators—to keep a balance between life and the food supply. 
sometimes follows the removal of plants and animals from nature’s discipline. А 


Average Weight of Organs of the Human Body 
Fully Developed Medium-sized Individuals Piu у х 
Source: Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; data based on Autopsy Diagnosis and Technic by 


Otto Saphir. 


Organ Grams Ounces Organ Grams ‘Ounces — 
£i C 
Braln | x 
Male. io uve 1,400 49.3 460 16.2 
Female........ 1,275 44.9 400 14.1 
eart 1,650 58.1 
Male.. 300 10.6 175 6.2 
ale 250 8.8 10.6 
Birth Stones 
Source: American National Retail Jewelers' Association 
Month | Ancient | Modern || Month jAncient |, Modern. Month | Ancient | Modern 
January . Garnet... Garnet May. Agate...|Emerald ы Ga. Sa Chrysolite . Sapphire 
february A ....]Emerald Pearl, Moon- | ber... Aquamarine Opal or 
Febr [Amethyst . Amethyst June m 92 7 A Tour aune 
ros 2 . e July ....|Onyx ...|Ruby ee. November Topaz .. . Topas 
Aquamarine|| August. .|Carnelian|Sardonyx || December. Ні +eees|Turquoise ~ 
April . . . Sapphire Diamond or Peridot..]| ~ or Zircon 


The term precious stones actually applies only to diamondi rubies, рина and emeralds. All others 


are semiprecious. Precious gems are minerals dug from 


brought to perfection by the 


lapidary's art. The pearl, often a gem of great value, is not a precious stone. 
President Eisenhower and Veterans Commemorate Crossing of Remagen Bridge 


To commemorate a great feat of arms President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower on Mar. 7, 1955, sponsored 
a veterans’ group called the Society of the Re- 
magen Bridge. At the White House offices he gave 
certificates of membership to 12 men who had re. 
ceived the Distinguished Serviee Cross for their 
part in the capture of the Ludendorff railway 
bridge across the Rhine at Remagen, which the 
Germans had failed to destroy and therefore 
enabled American divisions to establish a bridge. 
head on the opposite side. The crossing un 0 
Mar. 7, 1945, by the 9th Armored Division, 3rd 
Corps, First Army. The President said: 


"Gentlemen, I haye asked you to come here 


this morning because you know old soldiers minds 


are bound to turn back once in a while to dra- 
matic events of war—particularly of the kind that 
took place at the Remagen bridgehead. Now, of 
course, that was not the biggest battle that ever 
was, but for me it always typified the dash, the 
ingenuity, the readiness at the first opportunity 
that characterizes the American soldier.“ 

Among the 12 veterans were Alex A. Drabik, 
Toledo, O., first man across the bridge, and -` 
William J. Goodson, Pendleton, Ind., driver of the 
first truck to cross. Certificates also were siven 
Col. Leonard Engeman, commander of the unit ч 
and Lt. Gen. John W. Leonard, who commanded  . 
ne 9th Armored Division. х 
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Construction and Housing in the United States 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of peck EN 

PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED!, AN 

NUMBER METROPOLITAN LOCATION?, AND BY PUBLIC OR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP, 1950-54 


Number of new permanent units 


Total Private Public С 
25 * xa ТЕ еее 
- - tro- | Total | Metro- | metro- ‘otal etro- 0 
во PATE politan 25 politan | politan politan | politan 
nr 0 1.92100 374,400|1,352,200| 987,000| 365,200| 43,800 
1981: у 1 ЗОО 176,800 314,500]1,020,100| 723,100| 297,000| 71,200 
1.427000 794,900) 332,100|1,068,500| 750,600) 317,900) 58,500 0 
195; 193 800 803,500| 300,30011,005,300| 776,900) 291400| 18.500 26,000) 
195: 1.220.400 896.900! 323,500'1,201,700| 879,400! 322.3001 18,7001 17,000 


ed on building permit records which have been adjusted for lapsed permits 
“eet Hor l a een permit issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of 
Federal construction contract awards and on field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. All temporary 
units are excluded. 2Metropolitan and nonmetropolitan classifications based on 1950 Census. 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST OF NEW PRIVATELY OWNED NONFARM 
DWELLING UNITS STARTED! 


This table does not show change in the construction cost of a single dwelling of a given type, but 
does show change in the sverage cost of all dwelling units started. Does not include land costs. 


| Index numbers (1947-19100) 


Average construction cost 


of construction cost per 
per new dwelling unit in— 


y new dwelling unit in— 
ear 


All types of 1-family All types of 1-family 
structures structures structures structures 
$4,625 4.6. 63.6 2.8 
5,600 5,526 77.1 4.6 

6,650 6,750 91.5 g 
700 1,850 106.0 

1,450 7,625 102.5 
450 9 80 nea 

9,075 9,475 124.9 

9,525 9,950 131.1 

10,250 10,625 141.1 


1Based on buildin permit valuations, adjusted for understatement of cost, and, since 1946. field 
surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. Construction costs cover only the cost of labor. materials. sub- 
contracted work, and that part of the builder's overhead and profit chargeable directly to the con- 
struction project. Thus construction costs should not be confused with selling price. 


NUMBER AND PEROENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED! 
Number of dwelling units in— 


|Percentage of dwelling units i 


Multi- Multi- 
All types ої | 1-family 2-family family 1-famil; 2-famil, mily 
Structures Structures | structures | structures structures sfructusca uro 


15,800 

590,000. 56,200 $5 
140,000 74.900 10 
766,600 118,100 5.0 
794,300 194,300 3.6 
1,154,100 7,1 33 
$9. 150,800 37 

y 138,600 11 
937,800 4,500 37 
1,077,900. 108,300 28 


"These estimates are based on building permit records which h. 
LO e раз ааа aes за of construction, "They are d aed s orks ot Pederal 
canara stort ards К pes in nonpermit-issuing places. All Temporary. units 


INDEXES OF BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY: 
Indexes (monthly average 1947-49 — 100) 3 
All building New resid: F 
тена БАНА! New nonresiden- 
— 


Additions, altera- 


construction al building tions and repairs 
—n — 


"4 383 50.4 
83.7 97. 81.6 
104:9 19. 94.4 
111.3 109.5 106.3 
157.7 118 99.2 
134.2 145.9 115.6 
134.2 Н 116.1 
A 144.5 1215 119.7 
159.9 X uh 132.3 
x 53 are based on estimates of em — 84 
= for which 
awarded in all urban places, permits were issued and 
те bulding activity un ail localities “having boire pease оп а new expanded 


period, January-June 1954, provided tee eee nt Systems (over 7,000 
new estimates. Despite tht ‚ provided the for 1 
be satisfactory. in mensu ie erences of coverage in the two series, the linked inking the old and 


index numbers appear to 
?Includes value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building 


Revised estimated ex; itures for new construct Continental State 
dollars)— 1950) 8,741, (1935) 4,232, (1910) 8,682, (1949) Sean ТИМ PLE Casey as p mions of 
Я , 
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BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY: VALUATION AND NUMBER OF DWELLING UNITS, 2 


BY LOCATION, 19541 б 
Valuation (in millions) Number of dwelling units 
Я w 
22 P | ast : 
Location 55 isi 822 Hy | 
28 tS RET ee 
5% * 32 E ез 5 
as $93 $33 383 i 
28 waa | 232 | 155 
E «5 3 2 
United States total j $9,990.7 | $5,005.8 | 81,468.14 
Metropolitan areas? 3 8,187.5 | 3,819.3 | 11548 200 
In central cities. 2,463.6 | 1,923.1 704.3 85,864 — 
5,723.9 1,896.2 450.0 11 890 
1,803.2 | 1,186.5 314.1 "820 21 
2,175.7 1,145.5 335.9 221520 кл 
%% РЫН, АШ Ee 5 
3 2495.1 | 007.9 | 337.3 | 2821418 025 OE 
istics on building construction authorized by local building dts 
" localities having building-permit systems—rural nonfarm as well as urban. Sut Teal es 
4 ,000) include about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the COURT: according to the 1950 
R Census. The data cover publicly and privately owned construction. No justment has been le 
^ in the building-permit data to reflect the fact that permit valuations genera у understate the actual 


cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit issuance or contract award 
dates and start of construction. Components may not always equal totals because of rounding. 


“Comprised of the 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in the 1950 Census. 


Households by Type, Urban and Rural, oni. 1955 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Total Rural Rural 
Type of house hold | number Urban nonfarm farm 
. 
13 03.900 "335, "229/000 239.000 
4.144.900 776,000 316) 
6,075,000 ,000,000 327. 
I 2/019,000 390,000 E 
Female А МЫС 2056000 610,000 116.000 
All households. e. 47,788,000. | 32,071,000 | 10,172,000 5,545,000 
National Forest Areas { a 
Source: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. (In Acres) Data as of June 30, 1954 
States Area! || States Area! || States | Areal States Areal 
is 


a f 
32,311|| Wanne 50,023||N. Dakota. 1101; 713||Wisconsin. . 1,463,953 
1.580; m Maryland. Ohio. bes "105'563|| Wyoming....| 9.134.840 


Mass 


8|| Michigan... . - Total States od [67,362,544 


E ж um Territories 
. Alaska. 20.749.380 
Idaho. Puerto Rico| 33,118 
Total Б 
Territories.) 20,775,493 
Grand Total 1£8,138,037 


york ‚ m.. 
Louisiana. N. Carolina. 1.136.893 W. Virginia. . 903, 


Mneludes land utilization rojects and other special areas administered by the Forest Ed and 
179,386 acres in the process Br acquisition for national forest. purposes. - 


STATE FORESTS AND COMMUNITY FORESTS 
(Data as of January 1, 1954) E. v 3 
State Forests—Units 361, Acreage 18,979,000. no gehen and ile organi Hon i£) UI 
Community Forests (Including municipal, county, school, and с ЖЕМ zation forests)—Un: 
3,226, acreage 4,382,037, Source--American Forestiy Association Washington, D 


Production of а in the United States 
Source: Bureau of the Census; U. S. Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet Е 


34.2891 
32.938 
12201 


p A. DAR not available. E 
orts (In thousands board feet)—A: тае 1,197,003; (1942) 345,260; (1943) — 
apa s. 424. (1945) 402. 213 (1946) 648,287; ( 1,356, a (1948) 647,356; (1949) 601.97 
513,648; (1951) 986,245; (1952) 639,318. . 
т 
abe ATOR оаа fee. Ave TS EAR 1594860: (1948) 1,909,018. айрый 1.862.505 
(1950) 3,428, is! (1951) 2,811,623; (1952) 2 


Canadian National Parks and Industries 


National Parks and New Industries in Canada 


Development of the great system of national 
parks of Canada has proved most alluring to 
thousands of visitors from the United States, who 
cross the border to fish, hunt, canoe, swim, ski 
or motor over roads that lead for miles through 
virgin forests and over high mountain passes. 
Opportunitles for angling are provided by the 
administrations. of the provinces, which furnish 
information to all interested in rod and reel. De- 
tails also may be obtained from the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Can. р 

Playgrounds of Eastern Canada have become in- 
creasingly popular among Canadians and Amer- 
icans, and in 1955 many visited the Cape Breton 
Highlands, Fundy, Prince Edward Island, Point 
Pelee National parks, Georgian Bay Islands, and 
the historic forts of the East where colonial Amer- 
icans from New England fought side by side with 
the British against the French. 

Most famous is the fortess of Louisbourg, on 
Cape Breton Isl, Nova Scotia, captured in 1745, 
again the scene of fighting in 1755-58. Others 
now treated as national parks are Fort Anne, 
N. S., Fort Beausejour, N, B., Fort Lennox, Que., 
Fort Chambly, Que., Fort Wellington, Ont., and 
Fort Malden, Ont. Several of these forts were 
attacked by Americans during the Revolution 
and the War of 1812 and Fort Chambly was cap- 
tured by Gen. Montgomery in 1775. 

Newest of the eastern parks is Fundy, in New 
Brunswick, 80 sq. mi, above the Bay of Fundy, 
where the world's swiftest tides haye cut the 
shoreline into coves and promontories. 

A unique natyral phenomenon may. be observed 
at Reversing Falls, on the outskirts of St. John, 
N. B. At low tide the river waters flow over a 
normal waterfall. As the tide rises the sea begins to 
meet the riyer higher up and when the tide is at 
medium the falls disappear and the river presents 
a smooth surface. At high tide water flows up 
the river channel for a considerable distance, 

Jubilee Year for Provinces 

During 1955 Saskatchewan and Alberta observed 
the 50th anniversary, of their organization as 
provinces. In 1900 farming and lumbering were 
the principal occupations of Alberta; today there 
is a great empire of oil and natural gas. Early in 
the century Edmonton was a group of shacks on 
the Klondike trail; now it is a city that counted 
159,000 residents in the latest census and estimates 
the actual number as 200,000. Calgary's meat 
packing plants draw on the livestock of the re- 
gion. Saskatchewan raises the most wheat. 

Banff (2,564 sq. mi.) and Jasper (4,200 sq. mi.) 
are the two national parks situated on the great 
Rocky Mountain barrier at the western boundary 
of Alberta. The mountains, forests and lakes of 
these parks are made accessible by extensive high- 
ways. The Banff-Jasper highway affords unparal- 
leled scenic grandeur as it follows great rivers 
and mountain lakes within sight of glaciers and 
ice fields, at times 7,000 ft. above sea level. The 
parks preserve many varieties of wild life rarely 
seen in the rest of the continent, including bears, 
elk, moose, caribou, deer, mountain lions and 
cougars, while eagles wheel overhead. 

Waterton Lakes National Park, at the south- 
west corner of Alberta adjoins Glacier National 
Park in Montana, and the two since 1932 have 
been termed Waterton-Glacier International Peace 
Park, by U, S. and Canadian legislation. Canada’s 
Glacier National Park ís in British Columbia (521 
5q. mi.) in the Selkirk mountains, This province 
also has the mountain parks of Yoho, which con- 
tains sections of the Columbia and Kicking Horse 
rivers; Kootenay (543 sq. mi.) adjoining Banff 
and Yoho, and Mt. Revelstoke, noted for winter 
sports, Directions for Tourists 

Citizens of the United States by birth do not 
need passports when entering Canada as tourists; 
but should carry papers of identification for 
convenience. Naturalized Americans should carry 
certificates of naturalization, Americans entering 
with motor cars for their own use may obtain 
a permit good for 60 days from the Canadian 
Customs at port of entry. This may be extended 
up to 6 mos. This applies also to motorcycles and 
piosan ploate poata ay remain until Oct. 

following entry, and until Dec. 31 on tl 'acifii 

Сиды doc fees S collected. ADI 

jportsmen may bring equipment free of 

Shotguns and rifles may be imported 224 pA 
temporary period free of duty under permit issued 
at the border, but all sporting equipment must 
be reported and identified upon return, within 


6 mos. of time of entry. Revolvers, pistols and 
automatic weapons are not admitted. Licenses to 
hunt are obtainable from local authorities. Regu- 
lations covering migratory birds should be con- 
sulted by sportsmen. 

‘American citizens returning to the United States 
after a stay of not less than 48 hours in Canada 
may bring in $200 worth of articles duty free 
not more than once in a 30-day period. These 
do not include liquor and cigars. Those who 
have been in Canada not less than 12 days may 
bring in $300 worth additional, including liquors 
and cigars, but not more than once in 6 mos 
The U. S. limits cigars to 100 and alcoholic 
beverages to one wine gallon. 


Building the Seaway 

Start of work on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
was welcomed by Canada as promising vast 
economic expansion. The electric power produced 
is expected to be even more valuable than the 
opening of the channel to ocean-going vessels 
The Great Lakes—St. Lawrence basin has à po- 
tential. of 10,000,000 hp, 70% of it in Canada, of 
which one-third has been developed. 

The largest task is the development of 2,200,000 
hp potential in the International Rapids section, 
which calls for an upper control dam at Iroquois 
and a main dam and powerhouse at Cornwall 
The main dam will extend from the U. S. mainland 
to Barnhart Isl. The powerhouse from the foot of 
Barnhart to the Canadian mainland will act as a 
dam over 3,000 ft. long and 162 ft. above foun- 
dation. Canada has built two tunnels under 
Cornwall canal for use during construction of 
these works. Long Sault dam and powerhouse, 
from the head of Barnhart Isl, to the U. S. main- 
land will be 2,250 ft. long, 145 ft. high. 

First generating units will deliver electricity in 
1958 and the power project is to be completed 
by 1959. The power project will average 12.6 
bilion kt hrs. when completed. The St. Lawrence 


River has the steadiest flow, with maximum only 


2.2 times minimum, whereas Bonneville on the 
Columbia River is 33 times and the Tennessee 
at Florence, Ala., 115 times minimum. 

Canada is proceeding with canal and lock con- 
struction and deepening the channel for the Sea- 
way. It is preparing to raise bridges to provide 
minimum clearance of 120 ft. for vessels. Bridges 
to be elevated are the Jacques Cartier, Victor 
Mercier and several Canadian National Ry. bridges 

Engineers believe ocean-going vessels will not 
penetrate the heart of the continent to any great 
extent but that a special fleet of smaller ve: 
of 20,000 tons will transship their cargoes 
ocean ports. Iron ore, grain and coal will be the 
principal products moved. A saving of transpor- 
tation charges of 5 to 6c a bushel of wheat is 
expected. If ore from Sept, Isles, Que. reaches 
20,000,000 tons annually steel producers expect to 
save about $250,000. 


Rise in Industrial Activity 

Canada experlenced marked improvement in 
economic activity in 1955. Recovery from the 
slowing up of industry in the early 1950's has 
followed by some months that of the United 
States, Canada's largest customer. Industrial pro- 
duction early in 1955 rose by 8%, exports were 
10% higher than in 1954 and by mid-April em- 
ployment was 117,000 higher, Complete reports 
or 1955, estimated by the Minister of Finance, 


were expected to show n 
production of 5 to 6%. an increase in national 


New Copper Mine Opened 
cene Of the newest industrial developments is 
Gus copper mine of Needle Mountain in the 
pe, operated since April, 1955, by Gaspe Cop- 
eee Ltd., subsidiary of Noranda Mines. 
rur a P lurdochville, Que. The mountain is said 
n over 60,000,000 tons of low-grade ore, 


and the annual yi 
tona er copper, Ls is expected to reach 42,000 


Fight on Ragweed Pollen 

The value to Canada of tourist travel has led 
EIUS Wa. study of pollen, in the interest of 
mte : rom hay fever. The provinces and the 
% 
the irritants. Canada Tet АРУ. * 
tively free from ragweed i 
„ the most satis- 

factory being the С; а. Controls are 


EID ae eradicat a Of the offending weeds 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Area and Population 


Source: 


latest official estimates 


Areas are government figures; population data are latest census figures or 


Area, Sq. Mi. Population Area, Sq. Mi, Population 
UNITE D KINGDOM. 94,279 50,368,455 | AUSTRALASIA......... 3,262,696 12,849,798 
50,874 Australia (Commonw. 2,974,581. et E 
466 New South Wales. Mes. К 8 
Se Vietorla БИШ 329.8 90.873 
Northern ireland Queensland. . 670,500 322,886 - 
Isle of Man South Australia 220.070 „308 
Channel Islands West Australia 975,9: 9 42 
Em esr dM UM 
3 orthern "Territor: 1620. 
1 Capital Territory. 939 31:144 
бирга? ar (Colony) + orfolk Island (Col 14 - 1,1 
Malta (Self-gov. Colony) Papua (Terr.).... 90,54 7 qr 
Gozo ew NO DINE | (Trust.) 93. Е à 8 810 
r 472,884,071 раш Zenland (eit gov. J. = 103,416. 2,118,485 
India (Republic) 377,000,000 Tokelau (Union) sland Ф 1,798 
Pakistan (Dominion) .. 75,842,165 x D " 
Aden (C 5 & Prot 17 05 (Trust). ^ 3,183 93.247 
ain Yelanas (Prot; 120,000 А 
Сур (Colony) ду » 509,009 | OCEANIA 25,821... 564,677 
Ceylon (Dominion). . 8, 85 000 Fiji Istands (Colony) 7,036 
Maldive Islands 000 Tonga Isla а, 250 
Federation of Malaya Gilbert & Ellice Isi 
(Prot.) 5,750,000 Colony). . 375 
Singapore (Colony), incl. Brit. Solomon Isl. (Prot). 12,400 
Christmas (Keenland) New Hebrides (Cond. ).. 5.700 
sland 1,147,364 Other Pacific Islands.. 60 
North Borneo (Col.) 333/152 
Brunei (Prot.). ATLANTIC OCEAN. 93 
n (c 2 596, 200 St. Helena Island (Col B 47 
ong Kong, incl. 
loon (Colony) 2,250,000 |  4evanslon Іа (pepe) eus is 
Dept. 12 d 
Ani... 3,786,572 — 89,647,025 (Den 24 SI 
South Central Аас NORTH AMERICA..... 3,845,774 15,482, 2 
Northern Rhodesia Canada (Dominion) Has 
r 200.323 “2,015,000 Alberta 255,285 939.501 
Southern Rhodesia British Colüiibia 5 
(Self-gov. Colony)... 150.333 2,259,900 Manitoba; e N 519.897 
Nyasaland (Prot.) 47,404 2,511,575 N 21985 ET 
Eastern Africa: ntario . 412,582 4,597,542 
Sudan (in transition to Prince Ed 2,18 ` 922 
independence) .. . 967,500 Quebec d 4,055,681 
Kenya (Col. & Prot.) 224/060 Saskatel 51,71 831,728 
Uganda 11 31 1 окова Tur $35 2р one 10000 
а k 8 est Te! i: d : 
Zanzibar eat Newfoundland.. <... 154,78“ 361.446 
PEE)... sh з 77 274, 
Somahiaad (Prot. 1 640.000 CENTRAL AMERICA... 8,867 73.171 
British Honduras 
Southern Afri i 
Union of South A i oe LC pas У КАНЕ 
ominion).. 13,393, WE 1 943,449 
Basutoland (Colon 11,716 555,300 | WEST ea 8 АӨК КЕ Ms 
Bechuanaland (Prot, 275,000 4/000 |. Bermuda (Colony, 4404 80.0580 
Swaziland (Prot.).. 6,704 154.000 Bahamas Solon 106 219,015 
Western Africa: йыз 105 1,003,047 
Nigeria (Col. & Prot.). 590; HUS 31,200,000 Turks & 66 -6,600 
Gambia (Col. & Prot) 250,160 Cayman 100 7.000 
Gold iem (COL & Prot) 78802 4125000 Windward tat (Col)... 380 233.900 
егт: Рн D 
ЖУ O. = .. 27,925 2,000,000 | Trinidad (Colony). 1,864 678000 
Cameroons (Trust). ... .- 34,081 1,441,000 Tobago ( Бу). 318 c es AM 
она, Bro (тушай ao 10,000 | SOUTH AMERICA. . 89,068 454,830 
INDIAN OCEAN 4... 876 ©. 577,17 British Guiana (Cot) SEU sy ane OO 
Mauritius Island (Co ove 720 540,617 South Georgia (Col 6,068 2,230 
Seychelles Island and Pye qe 
Depend. (Colony) ... . 156 37,100 | GRAND TOTAL........ 12,992,102 646,191,893 
The Sudan, former Te аерНаЕ condominium, is in transition to independence. e 


British Prime Ministers Since 1835 


Benjamin Disraeli. 
William Ewart Gladstone. - 


Sir Anthony Eden. 
є 
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Structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations 


The British Commonwealth covers 12,992,102 
square miles (one-fourth of the world's land sur- 
face). Its population according to the latest census 
and official estimates is 646,191,893, more than 
one-fourth of the inhabitants of the world. 

The term British Commonwealth of Nations 
includes British Colonies and their subdivisions, 
and associated independent countries, officially 
termed Dominions, a term now little used. 

The term Colony is an abbreviation of the 
official designation ‘‘Colony not possessing respon- 
sible Government“ and includes all such colonies 
whether or not they possess elective legislatures. 
The British Colonial Empire includes in addition 
to the Colonies proper a number of Protectorates, 
Protected States and Trust Territories. 

The Statute of Westminster, effective Dec. 11, 
1931, ratified the declarations of the Imperial 
Conferences (1926 and 1930), which were partici- 
pated in by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
"Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State, and 
the Dominion of Newfoundland. 

The 1926 Conference defined the Dominions as 
“autonomous Communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. .. . Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 
its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 
subject to no more compulsion whatever.“ 

Newfoundland became a province of Canada 
Mar. 31, 1949. Ireland (Eire) left the Common- 
wealth Apr. 18, 1949, when the Republic of Ire- 
land Act became effective, India, a Dominion 
Since Aug. 15, 1947, became a republic Jan. 26, 
1950, but remained as an independent member of 
the Commonwealth. Pakistan became a self-gov- 
erning Dominion Aug. 15, 1947. Ceylon became a 
self-governing Dominion with a British governor 
general Feb. 4, 1948. 


, Capital of this vast area is London, England. 


Population of Greater London, comprising the 
City and Metropolitan Districts, in 1951 x 8,- 
346,137, of which 3,348,336 was іп the Outer Ring. 

Greater London has ап area of 443,455 acres. 
The parliamentary and registration City is a small 
area of 675 acres in the heart of the capital; the 
registration County, approx. coinciding with the 
area of the parliamentary boroughs, has 74,850 
acres; the remainder constitutes the Outer Ring. 
For population comparisons Greater London is in 
the same category as New York, N. Y. 

The ruling sovereign is Elizabeth II, the former 
Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, eldest daugh- 
ler of the late King George VI. She succeeded to 
the throne Feb. 6, 1952, and was crowned June 2 
1953. Her title is “Elfvabeth 11, by the Grace of 
God, Queen of this realm and all her other realms 
&nd territories, Head of the Commonwealth, De- 


The United Kingdom of Great Brit 


Capital: London. Area: 94,279 square 
Population (1951 census), 50,268,455, "Flag: e 
Jack (blue ground with superimposed crosses of 
St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick in red and 
white), Monetary unit: Pound (U. S. $2.80). 

Description. The United Kingdom of 
Britain and Northern Ireland, RAD ATUS oed 
land, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of 
Man, and the Channel Islands, lies off the north- 
west corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic 
Ocean on the North and West, the North Sea on 
the East and the English Channel separating it 
from the mainland on the South. The Straits of 
Dover, 21 miles wide, divide it from France. 

England has an area of 50,874 square miles and 
@ population (1951 census) of 41,147,938. Wales 
has an area of 7,466 square miles and a popula- 
tion 2,596,986 (1951) including Mommouthshire. 

The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
because of the Gulf Stream modifying the temper- 
M which A o at 48°. Rainfall averages 41 
nches annually, and covers longer 
fogs often prevail, PAD Ad 

The coastline is tortuous, providing many har- 


fender of the Faith." She was born April 21, 1926. 

The Queen, as Princess Elizabeth, was married 
Nov. 20, 1947 to Lt, Philip Mountbatten, born June 
10, 1921, former Prince of Greece. He was created 
Duke of Edinburgh Nov. 19, 1947, H.R.H. Prince 
Philip Nov. 20, 1947. 

They have two children: (1) Prince Charles 
Philip Arthur George, born Nov, 14, 1948, and (2) 
Princess Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise, born Aug. 
15, 1950. 

The Queen has one sister, 
Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930. 

The late King George VI was born Dec. 14, 1895 
(died Feb. 6, 1952), son of King George V (died 
Jan. 20, 1936), and Queen Mary (died March 24, 
1953). He succeeded to the throne on the abdi- 
cation of his brother, Edward VIII, Dec. 1l, 
1936. As Prince Albert, Duke of York, he married 
April 26, 1923, Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 
Aug. 4, 1900). Besides Elizabeth, the Queen Moth- 
er, two brothers and a sister survive King George 
VI. They are H.R.H. Prince Edward Albert (born 
June 23, 1894) formerly King Edward VIII (Jan. 
20, 1936 to Dec. 10, 1936), created Duke of Windsor 


Princess Margaret 


(Dec. 12, 1936), married (June 3, 1937) Mrs. 
Wallis Warfield; H.R.H. Prince Henry William 
(born March 31, 1900), created Baron Culloden, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester (March 
31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) Lady Alice 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott (born Dec. 25, 1901), 


daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Queensbury—issue: William Henry Andrew 
Frederick (born Dec. 18, 1941), Richard Alexander 
Walter George (born Aug. 26, 1944); Princess 
(Victoria Alexandra Alice) Mary, Princess Royal 
(born April 25, 1897), married (Feb. 1922) 
Viscount Lascelles, later Earl of Harewoo su 
George Henry Hubert, Earl of Harewood (born 
Feb. 7, 1923), Gerald David (born Aug. 21, 1924). 

A third brother, the Duke of Kent, was killed in 
an airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942 
He was H.R.H. Prince George (born Dec. 20, 1902), 
married (Nov, 29, 1934) Princess Marina of Greece 
(born Nov. 30, 1906)—issue: Edward George Nicho- 
las Patrick, Duke of Kent (born Oct. 9, 1935), 
Alexandra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born 
Dec. 25, 1936), Michael George Charles Franklin 
(born July 4, 1942). 

Prince Charles is the Heir Apparent. Under an 
amendment (passed Nov. 19, 1953) to the Regency 
Act of 1937 which makes provision for performance 
of the functions of the Crown in the absence of 
capacity 185 Sie monarch, the Duke of Edin- 

would replace Pri, eg 
for Prince спао ncess Margaret as Regent 
е Queen receives from Parliament an an- 
nuity of £475,000 ($1,330,000), comprising her 
privy purse of £60,000 ($168,000) and the rest for 
her household salaries and expenses. The Civil 
List grants the Duke of Edinburgh £40,000 ($112,- 


000); Queen Mother Elizabeth £70,000 ($196,000); 


the Duke of Gloucester £35,000 ($98. ; 
‚000); the 
СЕЕ Royal £6,000 ($16,800); tne Princess 
garet £6,000 ($16,800) plus an additional 


£9,000 ($24,300) in the event of her marriage 


ain and Northern Ireland 


bors for shipping, an 7 
deep: sea’ exert 1 aS numerous rivers up which 


The soil is of varied natural fi ri 
ertility. It is more 
Sho іп е north, notwithstanding the figures 


mt is the legislative 
governing body 
Kingdom, With certain powers over 
pire оде over the Do- 
louses. The Н of 
nore iade 0 Of the peers of the United King- 
Dukes, the Mar, Dukes, the Archbishops, the 
24 Bishops, ie pei s e Es Viscounts, 
lected for-life and 16 ‘Scottish peers clesten for 


the durati 
of the H use of arliament, The ful! membership 


Lords com ise: 
exclusive of minors, but most of the work ы t 
оше 5 done by about 85 members, 
е House of Commons was raised from 625 
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seats to 630 in a 1955 redistribution. Members are 
elected by direct ballot and divided as follows: 
England, 511; Wales and Monmouth, 36; Scot- 
land, 71; Northern Ireland, 12. 

Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
right to vote since 1918 and are eligible to sit in 
Parliament, 


Conservatives Remain in Power 

In general elections, May 26, 1955, following 
ihe resignation of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill April 6, and dissolution of Parliament, 
the Conservative party retained power. Sir An- 
thony Eden was appointed Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury. Distribution of Com- 
mons seats has been: 


1950 1951 1955 
Conservatives 297 321 345* 
Labor 8 Я 315 295 277 
Liberal . 9 6 6 
Others 4 3 2 


* Includes Associates. 

Popular vote in 1955: Conservatives and asso- 

5, (49.84% of total); Labor, 12,- 
; Liberal, 722,400 (2.79%); others, 
. Percentage of electorate voting was 
compared with 82.6% in 1951. 

Upon their return to power in 1951, the Con- 
servatives began to denationalize some industries 
which the preceding Labor government, 1945-1951, 
. Electricity, coal and others remain 
lized. Food rationing ended completely July 
for the first time in more than 14 years. 

Insurance was begun July 5, 1948. It 
s for practically universal compulsory in- 
surance against sickness, maternity, unemploy- 
ment, and industrial accidents; and pensions for 
widows, orphans and the aged. The National 
Health Service, in operation since July 5, 1948, 
which had provided free medical, dental and 
nursing care, makes minimum charges (effective 
June 1, 1952) for medical prescriptions and 
certain appliances. Under the Family Allow- 
ance Act of 1945, amended in 1952, the govern- 
ment pays 8 shillings a week for each child of 
compulsory school age, after the first. A National 
Assistance Scheme provides for those not fully 
protected by National Insurance. Contributions 
are made by purchase of National Insurance 
Stamps, the amounts varying according to sex and 
classification (employed, self-employed, non-em- 
ployed). In the case of employed persons, the em- 
ployer pays an amount equal to nearly half of 
the payment. 

Individual income tax rate, announced April 19, 
1955, is lowered to 42129, from 45%, after allow- 
ances. Allowances: single persons, £140; married, 
£240, plus £100 for each child. Surtax rate reaches 
over 90% on largest incomes. 

Emigration to non-European countries has been: 


1952 1953 1954 
United States 23,200 16,212 23,600 
Canada 44,400 21,268 40,600 
Australia 52,500 30,244 34,800 
New Zealand 15,300 14,534 10,400 
South Africa 8,700 9,846 6,000 


Resources and Industries. Great Britain's major 
Occupations are manufacturing and trade. Its 
economy is one of the most highly industrialized 
in the world, with 9 out of 10 engaged in mining, 
manufacturing and building. Metals and metal- 
using industries contributed more than 50% of 
the exports. Agriculture provides wheat, barley, 
oats, sugar beets, rye and garden truck. England, 
Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man and the Channel 
islands have a total area of 56,342,000 acres de- 
voted to agriculture. England has 18,104,000 acres 
of arable land, and 13,059,000 acres devoted to 
pasture; Scotland devotes nearly 11,000,000 acres 
to grazing. 

The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
proximates $2 billion in value. Limestone, igne- 
Ous rock and iron ore are valuable produces 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are gravel and sand, clay and Shale, slate, 
sandstone, salt, China clay, fireclay, chalk, gyp- 
sum, oil ‘shale, lead ore, tin ore, ganister and 
silica rock. Potters’. clay, UE and Pig-bed 
Sand, barytes and witherite, VERE ед 

Since nationalization the railway is di- 
vided into six regions, five in pui nr and Wales 
апа one in Scotland with a total single-track 


Cabinet 
(As of Oct, 1, 1955) 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury 
—Rt. Hon. Sir Anthony Eden, K.G., M.C., M.P. 

Lord President of the Council—Most Hon, 
Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. R. A. 
Butler, C.H., МР. 

Secretary ot State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
Harold Macmillan, M.P. 

Tara ep o. iot Hon. Viscount Kilmuir, 
G.C.V.O. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Rt, Hon. 
Viscount Woolton, С.Н, 

Lord Privy Seal—Rt. Hon. Harry Crookshank, 
C.H., M.P. 


Secretary of State for the Home Department 


and Minister for Welsh Affairs—Major Rt. Hon. 
Gwilym Lloyd-George, M.P. 

Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt. Hon, James - 
Stuart, M. V. O., M.C., М.Р. 

Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relar 
tions—Rt. Hon. Earl of Home. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies—Rt. Hon. 
Alan Lennox-Boyd, М.Р. 

Minister of Labor and National Service—Rt. 
Hon, Sir MAS Monckton, K.C.M.G., . C. v. O., 
M. C., G. C., M. P 

Minister of Defense- Rt, Hon. Selwyn Lloyd, 
C.B.E., T.D., Q.C., M.P. 

Minister of Housing and Local Government— 
Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, M.P. 

President of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon, Peter 
Thorneycroft, М.Р. Ў 
Minister of Agriculture, pus and Food— 

Rt. Hon. D. Heathcoat Amory, E 

Minister of Pensions and National Ee, ets 
Rt. Hon. Osbert Peake, M.P. 

Minister of Education—Rt. Hon. Sir David. 
Eccles, K. C. V. O., M.P. | 6 


OTHER e OF STATE AND NON- 
CABINET MEMBERS 
Admiralty, First "Lord Rt Hon. J. P. L. Thom- 
МР. 


as, 

War, Secretary of State—Rt, Hon. Antony 
Head, C.B.E., M.C., M.P. 

Air, Secretary of Siate—Rt. Hon. Lord De 


L'Isle and Dudley, V.C. 

Fuel and Power, Minister—Rt. Hon. Geoffrey 
Lloyd, M.P. 

Health, Minister—Rt. Hon. Iain Macleod, M 
"Transport and Civil Aviation, Minister—Rt. 
Hon. John Boyd-Carpenter, М.Р. 

Supply, Minister—Rt. Hon. Reginald Maudling, 


Р. 
Works, Minister—Rt. Hon. Nigel Birch, O.B.E., 


M.P. 
Postmaster-General—Rt, Hon, Charles Hill, 


M.P. 
Minister Without Portfolio—Rt. Hon. Earl of 


Munster. 
Paymaster-General—Earl of Selkirk, O.B.E., 
A.F.C, wig 
Foreign Affairs, Minister of State—Most Hon. 
Marquess of Reading, C.B.E., M.C., T.D., Q.C. 
Colonial Affairs, Minister of State—Rt. Hon, 
Henry арыр C.M.G., МР. 
Board of Trade, Mi 


1 85 of State Rt. Hon, 
А. R. W. Low, C. B. E., P. S. O., T. D., M. P. 

Foreign Affairs, of State—Rt. 
Anthony Nutting, M 


Scottish Office, Minister of State—Rt. Hon. Lord 
Strathclyde. 
m. Sir Reginald 


Attorney-General—Rt. 
Manningham-Buller, Q.C., M.P. 
mon Advocate—Rt. Hon. W. R. Milligan, Q.C., 


Hon. 


T Ди. of 53,000, Public highways extended 183,821 


miles in Great Britain, divided into 157,197 for 
England and Wales and. 26,624 miles for Scotland, 

Telephone service is & part of the postal sys- 
tem. The number of telephones in Great Britain 

was 6,500,000 in 1954. 

"Broadcast receiving licenses totaled 14,017,447 - 
оп Apr. 30, 1955, including 4,580,725 То. felevision, 
receipts trom 880 7609 у n 2800 

рі 'om vi rs total 0,000,000 

GERE ды 

e key industries are food products, beverages, 
motor cars, shipbuilding, textiles, chemicals, paper 
and printing. clothing. non-ferrous metals, clay 
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and building materials, building and contracting, 
imber, leather. 

М In June, 1954, total employment was 23,531,000, 
against 23,474,000 ат 9820 ot Wore 105 2 eiiam. 

loyment comprise 95% of wor! Ў 

P Index of industrial production (1948—100) rose 
6% in 1954 over 1953 to a record est. 128 and 
touched 132 in Jan. 1955. The manufacturing index 
in 1954 reached 133; metal and engineering trades 
were main contributors, increasing 8% over 1953. 
Motor vehicles reached an all-time peak over 
more than 1,000,000 units. 


Industrial production has been: 


1953 1954 
Coal (million tons) D 224 223.8 
Steel (million tons) 17.6 18.5 
Automobiles (thousands) 595 169 
Trucks (thousands) 240 260 


The merchant marine totaled 19,520,000 tons in 
1954, and comprised about 50% of active world 
shipping. British shipyards build 35% of the 
world’s new shipping; of this about 27% is for 
export. Shipyards reached a postwar peak of 
1,500,000 tons in 1954. 

In 1955 Britain planned a 10-year $840,000,000 
program to build 12 nuclear powered electric sta- 
tions to meet part of future needs. 

The British pound was devalued Sept. 18, 1949, 
from an official rate of $4.03 to $2.82. The London 
gold market was reopened in 1954, but certain 
restrictions. on exchange were retained. To curb 
inflation and strengthen the pound, the govern- 
ment raised the bank rate from 3 to 335%, Jan. 
27, 1955, and to 442%, Feb. 24. A wave of railway, 
dock and coal-mining strikes during the first half 
of 1955 cost the economy about 2,000,000 working 
days. A new series of restrictions on credit pur- 
chases was announced July 25 to reduce consump- 
tion and increase exports. Down payment on a 
curan of goods was increased from 15 to 

2 

Great Britain's principal imports are food, non- 
ferrous metals and manufactures: wool, timber, 
gasoline, raw cotton and cotton waste; oils, fats 
and resins; hides and skins; machinery; iron ore; 
iron and steel manufactures; tobacco, paper, 
chemicals, rubber, drugs, dyes and colors. It de- 
pends on imports for all its copper, gasoline, cot- 
ton, sulphur and rubber; for four-fifths of its wool, 
and for half of its food and iron ore. It reworks 
for export wool, rubber, cotton, tea, furs, tin, lead. 

Bulk of the exports is supplied by textiles, woolen 
and worsted goods, iron and steel, machinery and 
vehicles, including locomotives and shipping. Do- 
mestic exports also include cotton yarns, aircraft, 
coal, food and beverages, drugs, dyes and colors: 
electrical goods and apparatus, earthenware, glass, 
cutlery, hardware and implements and wool. 
Of growing importance are jet aircraft, radio, 
MIEL Ae equipment, harvester- 

К sel locomotives, drugs and s; 
detergents, nylon knitted gods. 8 


Imports and exports (in pounds): 
Imports Exports 
1945 1,103,700,000 450,000,000 
1946 1,301,000,000 965,000,000 
1947 1,794,000,000 1,196,250,000 
1948 2,079,500,000 1,647,900,000 
1949 2,212,481,000 1,842,996,000. 
1950 2,602,945,000 2,255,048,000 
1951 904,000,000 2,707,000,000 
1952 3,481,000,000 2,693,000,000 
1953 2,872,000, 00 . 2.675.000, 000 
1954 3,379,000,000 2,774,000,000 
Year| Revenues | Expendit's 


Year 


£, £ 
An + |1,339,571,380) 1605271923 1 


Revenues | Expendit's 
— —À | — 


Trade with the United States in 1954 was: Im- 
ports, $792,000,000; exports, $447,000,000. 

Education and Religion. The Church of England 
is Protestant Episcopal. The Queen is the supreme 
governor, possessing the right to appoint to the 
vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. There are 
two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), 43 
bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. 

The Church of Scotland !s Presbyterian. 

There are about 450,000 Jews in the United King. 
dom with approximately 200 synagogues (Jewish 
Year Book 1953). Active membership of various 
churches in 1950 follows: 


Episcopalians 


Total 3,744,093 


Church of England . . 2,989,704 
Church in Wales ...... 196,389 
Church in Ireland ... 500,000 


Episcopal Church in 
Scotland 
Methodists ............. 
Congregationalists . 


English Presbyterians ........ € 6 


Church of Scotland 1,256,167 
Northern Ireland Presbyterians 119,582 
Roman Catholics Total 3,955,549 

England and Wales 2,754,249 

Scotland А . 721,300 

Northern Ireland ... 480,000 


Primary and secondary education is free and 
compulsory from five to 15 years of age. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the 13th century. Other major institutions are 
in London, Durham, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Shefüeld, Bristol, Nottingham 
and Reading; in Scotland: St. Andrews, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and one in Wales. 


Defense. This is supervised by the Defense Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Prime Minister and 
consisting of a number of Ministers of the Govern- 
ment, including the Minister of Defense, who со- 
ordinates the policies of the three services; the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretaries of 
State for War and Air. Each of the three service 
ministers is responsible to Parliament. 

The National Service Act provides for two years’ 
service in the regular forces and for eight years’ 
service in one of the three Reserve forces. The 
‘Territorial Army corresponds to the National Guard 
in the United States and serves only at home in 
peacetime. The women’s services were intergrated 
into the three regular branches of the armed forces 
on a volunteer basis February 1949. 

TAS irent of the armed forces April 1, 

, Was: Arm 440,800; ^ ,500; Air, 
259,200" y, 00; Navy, 129,500 

The fleet (1955) includes one battleship, 13 
aircraft carriers, 24 cruisers, 89 destroyers, 167 
frigates, 3 minelayers, 57 submarines, 220 mine- 
Sweepers, and 138 others. About 139 ships are 
under construction. 

The air force is equipped with three types of 
long range bombers: Vickers Valiant, Avro Vulcan, 
Бу Page Victor, 

e government announced Feb. 17, 1955, its 
intention and ability to produce hydrogen weap- 
ons. It also planned introduction of surface-to- 
surface guided missiles and vessels to operate 


them. 
SCOTLAND 


Scotland, a kingdom now united with England i 
gland in 
Great Britain, occupies the north half of the main 


RECENT BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Year 


Revenues 
— лЕр 


£. — 
943. . 2,819,860,783/5,637,367,739| |1. 1 i 
%% Reg qr Tera ЧУА SEDI 
x ,029, 67,170 1946. 6.205. 204, . ,000,000| 4:074,000.000 
1940. 1,035,192 000 ИИ age 5:327:000.0008.454:423,000 1958. 436800000 4:351:000,000 
1942: :(2:074,057/000/4,775:694,000 1049. 4.005.557 182:000.000 1955. 750.900.300 1:300 :000,000 
*Estimates, Fiscal year ends Mar. SI. :152,782,000]) -M5710,000;000| 4;562;000;000 


PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN : 


0,565,000 
1.459.000 1945 . 


, 1948 
92,000'000||1949 
2,398,000,006111950 


£. March 31 £. March 31 £. 
5,641,901 1,398,000,000]| 1946 5 
5,880,405 070.000: 000 11049 - 5,021,565,000 
9,060. 000, 860 ОЧУ ООО 1944 5:00:151.000 


‚ 26,051,213,000 
‚+ 26,582,602,000 
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British island, also Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland 
and smaller islands. The Atlantic lies North and 
West; the North Sea East. Length, 275 mi, 
breadth approx. 150 mi., area, 30,405 sq. mi., 
population (Census, 1951), 5,095,969. 

The Lowlands, a belt of land approximately 60 
miles wide from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of 
Forth divide the farming region of the Southern 
Uplands from the granite Highlands of the north. 
Only one-tenth of the land area, the Lowlands 
contain three-quarters of the population and most 
of the industry. The Highlands, famous for hunt- 
ing and fishing, is being economically restored by 
hydro-electric power development, 

Glasgow (pop. 1,089,555) is the largest city in 
Scotland and third largest in Britain. 

Scotland was settled by Scots, Picts and Norse. 
The Romans called the land Caledonia. The term 
Scotland derives from Scotia, land of a tribe of 
Scots. Colomba introduced Christianity 563 A. D. 
The kingdom was established in the 11th century. 
William Wallace, patriot leader, died 1305. Robert 
Bruce, crowned 1305, defeated the English at Ban- 
nockburn, June 24, 1314. John Knox led church re- 
form after 1560. In 1603 James VI of Scotland, son 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth to the throne of England as James 1, and ef- 
fected the Union of the Crowns. In 1707 Scotland 
received representation in the British parliament. 
Its executive in the British cabinet is the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 

Union of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church (Presbyterian) was effected 1929. 
Universities are at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, Education gains some support from 
the Carnegie Trust, founded by Andrew Carnegie. 
St. Andrews is the birthplace of golf. 

Land reform, with drainage, crop support, loans 

and wage laws, has been progressing since 1919. 
Mechanization has increased agricultural output 
50% since 1939. Scotland produces fine woolens, 
worsteds, tweeds; silk textiles at Paisley and 
Glasglow; fine linens, and latterly jute. It is known 
for its Ayrshire, Angus Aberdeen and Galloway 
shorthorn cattle. It raises Shetland, Highland 
and Cheviot sheep, Shetland ponies and Clydesdale 
Graft horses, Fisheries have biggest hauls in 
herring, cod and whiting. Whisky, from barley, 
is highly profitable. 
; Large industrial expansion is in progress. Coal 
is the chief fuel and new fields have been opened 
in the Fife, Clackmann and Lothian areas. Steel 
Castings, pipes and tubes are a major output. 
It contributes about 40% of all British ship- 
building, much industrial machinery, locomotive 
building (largest in Europe), boiler, pump and 
valve manufacture. Clyde shipbuilders launched 
550,000 tons in 1954. 

Historic sites and literary associations, where 
memorials of Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, John 
Knox, Mary, Queen-of Scots, are preserved, draw 
many tourists, as do the beauties of the Trossachs, 
Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond and abbey ruins that 
are now state property. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster, 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North- 
ern Ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh; Down, Londonderry, Fermanagh and Ty- 
Tone. The country has a population (1951 census) 
of 1,369,579 and an area of 5,238 square miles. 
Belfast ів the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
northward the Antrim road takes the visitor to the 
famous Giant's Causeway, which consists of a per- 
fect honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, 


each having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. 
Along the north coast, at the head of a long inlet 
of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of London- 
derry. Lough Erne, studded ‘with islands, is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh 
the largest in the British Isles, 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
main industry; 90,000 small farms produce fat cat- 
tle, sheep, eggs, poultry, potatoes and milk, Milk - 
production reaches 83,000,000 gals., often 75,000 
gals. per day going to Great Britain. Con- 
densed and dried milk, butter and cheese are pro- 
duced, as well as many canned foods, Four-fifths 
of Northern Ireland’s whiskey is exported. 

Linen manufacture and shipbuilding are the 
chief manufacturing industries. Belfast shipyards 
launch more than 100,000 tons annually and city 
is Ireland's largest port, with 10 ті, of wharves. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engi- 
neering products, tobacco, aerated waters, hosiery 
and underwear are also made. $ 


Government, An act of the British parliament, 
1920, divided Northern and Southern Ireland, 
each with a parliament and government. When 
Ireland became a dominion, 1921, and later a 
republic, Northern Ireland elected to remain a 
part of the United Kingdom, The Prime Minister 
is Viscount Basil Brooke (appointed 1943). The 
OU is Lord Wakehurst, K.C.M.G. (app. 
1952). 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 26, and 
House of Commons of 52, both elected with power 
to legislate in local matters except such as are 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament. Northern Ire- 
land returns 12 members to the Commons at 
London. 

The bulk of the taxation 1s imposed and col- 
lected by the United Kingdom, which makes deduc- 
tions and remits the remainder to the local 
exchequer. P 

Education and Religion. Northern Ireland is 
preponderantly Protestant. Elementary education 
is compulsory. Queens University of. Belfast is 
the largest institution of higher education. 

Northern Ireland closely followed Britain in 
systems of social insurance, industrial accident 
and disability benefits, family allowances and 
pensions. Large grants have been made for mental 
and physical health services, including direct aid 
to the Tuberculosis Authority, Y 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


The Channel Islands, off the northwest coast of 
France, are the only portions of the Dukedom of 
Normandy belonging to England, to which they 
have been attached since the conquest. The 
islands consist of Jersey, Guernsey and these dé- 
pendencies of Guernsey, Alderney, Brechou, Great 
Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Líhou. The 
islands have an area of 75 square miles and a 
population of 102,770 (1951 census). They have 
their own laws and own customs. Jersey has 
& separate legal existence and a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor named by the Crown, The islands are not 
bound by acts of Parliament unless named in the 
legislation. The islands were the only British soil 
occupied by German troops in World War II. 


ISLE OF MAN 


The Isle of Man, in the irish Sea, has an area 
of 221 square miles and a population of 55,213 
(1951 census). The island is equidistant from 
England, Scotland and Ireland and rich in lead 
and iron. The island has its own laws and a 
Governor appointed by the Crown. The island is 
not bound by acts of Parliament unless named in 
the legislation. The main industry is catering to 
vacationists, approximately 600,000 a year. 


British European Possessions 


Gibraltar, a Crown Colony southeast of Spain, 
guards the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
width of the strait dividing Europe from Africa 
varies from 7.75 miles at the narrowest part to 
23.75 at the widest. The Rock has been in British 
Possession since 1713. It has been elaborated, tun= 
neled and armed until it is considered impregnable. 
A large and secure harbor has been constructed at 
its foot. As a naval base its position is of the 
greatest strategic importance. The Rock is 234 
miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 1,396 ft. in 
height; a narrow isthmus connects it with the 
mainland; civil population (est. 1953), 24,736. 


an island 58 miles due south of Sicily 
in the Mediterranean Sea and about 180 miles 
from Africa, was annexed to the British Empire 
(1814) following the Napoleonic wars and has been 
greatly strengthened and made into a base for 
repair and refitment for the British fleet. The area 
is 95 square miles and-its width is about nine miles. 
The neighboring island of Gozo has an area of 26 
square miles which with Comino, one square mile, 
brings the total for the group to approximately 122 
square miles. The civil population (1953) is 
316,619, mostly engaged in farming. 
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CANADA 


Capital: Ottawa. 


15,482,000. (Figures include Newfoundland and Lab 


coat of arms of Canada in fly; 


Descriptive. The boundaries of Canada are; On 
the East, Baffin Bay, the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic; on the South, the Atlantic, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and the Juan de Fuca Strait; and on the West 
Alaska and the Pacific Ocean, Canada includes all 
the Arctic islands in an area beginning half-way 
between Greenland and Baffin and extending west- 
ward to 141* longitude, which coincides approxi- 
mately with the Alaskan border. The sea coast of 
Canada, one of the longest of any country in the 
world, comprises 17,863 miles of mainland and 
41,809 miles of islands. The 3,986-mile boundary 
between Canada and the United States has been 
unfortified for more than one hundred years. 

‘The country has an extremely varied topography 
mountains in the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian dis- 
trict in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships 
to the south of it, and then plains sloping down to 
sea level in the East; the coastline of Newfound- 

land is rugged, particularly in the southwest; the 
ornate of New England extend north into 
апада. 

Newfoundland and its dependency Labrador were 
independently administered until Mar. 31, 1949 
when it became the ues province by referendum 
vote of July 22, 1949. 

Population. Canada's population was estimated 
at 15,482,000 as of Mar. 1, 1955, compared with 
14,009,429 in the 1951 census. 

The population of the chlef Canadian cities, 
11951 census) follows: j 
Montreal D 


Calg: n 

cer 55 4 ts 
According е 1951 census the population of 

Greater Montreal was 1,395,400; Greater "Toronto, 


e 
© 


Sherbrooke .. 50,543 


1,117,470; Greater Vancouver, 


Winnipeg, 354,069. Speed 


530,728; 
The total urban population of Canada was 8,628,- 
253 compared with 6,502,779 (excluding Newfound: 
land), based on the 1941 census. Of the population. 
1951, there were 7,088,873. males and 6,920, 
556 females. Population per square mile was 3.92. 
Of the males, 3,747,409 were single, 3,141,754 were 
married, 186,595 were widowed, and 13,115 were 
QU Coe aera sc sce 
119, е ‚153 
and 18.883 were divorced. ADU ТУ. 
е largest origins in Canada (1951) are = 
lows: British Isles, 6,709,685; 1 401.10 
German 619,995; Ukrainian, 395,043; Scandinavian 
283,024; Netherlands 264,267; Polish 219,845; Jew- 
ish. 181,070; Native Indian and Eskimo 165,607; 
Italian, 152,245; Russian 91,270. 2 
migration to Canada in recent calendar year: 
has been; (1950), 73,912; (1951), 194,391; (1952), 
164,498; (1953), 168,868; (1954), 154,227. М 
Vital Statistics. In 1953 there were 416,825 live 
births with а rate of 28.2 per 1,000 population; 
130,837 marriages (8.9 per 1,000); 127,381 deaths 


(8.6 per 1,000). 
in births with 129,771 (26.5 per 


101 
000): marriages (9.4 per 1,000); 
1525 65 ү 3o. per 1,000); and deaths, 
n апа; 
1000. a had 5,800 divorces (38.2 per 
ources and Industries, Canada is lari - 
cultural, although. manufacturing ia БЕ; 
dominate the economic life of the nation. Increases 
in value of trade have made Canada the third 
leading trading nation of the world. The prin- 
cipal crops are wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed. 
potatoes, roots, tobacco, and corn, Dairy and fruit 
products are enormous. The wool yield is large 
Fisheries are subject to new methods of process- 
ing and are protected by conservation and govern- 
ment research. The annual catch of 2 billion lbs. 
has a raw value of $80,000,000 and a marketed 
value of $150,000,000. The northwest Atlantic 


jles. Population, 1951 census: 14,009,429; 
Area, 3,845,774 square miles. Mare eR x aie 594 Ur 
"Union Jack in first quarter next to staff. Monetary unit: 


estimated, 1955: 
with shield of 
Dollar. 


region provides two thirds of the take. Lobster, 
cod, haddock, herring, smelts and sardines are the 
chief salt-water fish; whitefish, pickerel, trout, 
pike, saugers, tullibee and, above all, salmon, come 
from fresh-water. About 450 whales are caught 
annually, Meat and vitamin oils are important 
adjuncts. Frozen. fillets account for increased 
values, 

Furs are a prolific source of income and the fox, 
mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, marten, fisher and 
nutria are raised commercially on large farms. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
petroleum, gold, and uranium; also copper, lead, 
nickel, platinum, silver, cobalt, zinc, coal, natural 
gas. Total value of mineral production increase 
from $474,602,059 in 1939 to an estimated 61.45. 
196,460 in 1954. Petroleum recently has displ 
gold as the leader in mineral value, its 1954 pro- 
visional value being $245,995,500. 

Gold produced from primary sources in 
totaled 4,279,852 fine oz., valued at $145,814 
compared with 4,055,723 oz., valued at $139,5 
985 in 1953. Virtually all Canada’s newly 
bullion is sold to the Federal Government through 
the Royal Canadian Mint in Ottawa or the Assay 
Office in Vancouver. 

In 1954 Canada produced 560,000 tons of 
aluminum, 19% of the world’s total. The Kitimat 
(B.C.) plant of Aluminum Co. of Canada, with a 
present capacity rate of 91,500 tons, is being 
expanded manyfold, with a projected goal of 33 
500 tons by 1959, eventually to reach 550,000 to: 
Canada leads the world in production of new 
print, asbestos, nickel and platinum and t 
North America’s largest uranium deposits 
Beaver Lodge Lake, Saskatchewan. 

Eighteen major groups of manufactures and their 
gross value in 1953 were: 
Food and beverages 


1954 


at 


8 3,479,479,000 


Tobacco and products 214,145,000 
Rubber products 290,729,000 
Leather products 221,745,000 
"Textiles Р 699,414,000 
Clothing 699,704,000 
Knitting mills 162,900,000 
Wood products . 1,279,573,000 
Paper products ze 1,552,797,000 
Printing, publishing, etc. 543,143,000 
Iron and steel products .. 2,090,093,000 


Transportation equipment 


2,094,175,000 
Non-ferrous metal products 


1,242,349,000 


Electrical apparatus, supplies 845,843,000 
Non-metallic mineral products . 407,526,000 
Petroleum and coal products . 812,832,000 


Chemical and allied products . 
Miscellaneous 


Total value, 1953 .............. $17,771,758,000 

The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
and its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of 
the greatest grain exporting harbors on the con- 
tinent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 
deep-draft wharf, capable of accommodating 100 
ieee E steamers. 

е U. S. Congress voted in May, 1954, to join 
Mus in developing the long debated St. 
SAN gue Seaway project which will exploit the 
iem 5 of power and navigation facili- 
p fork was begun оп a $600,000,000 hydro- 
electric project between a point near Massena, 
NES and Cornwall, Ont, in 1954. 

Hie first subway, costing more than $50,- 
САТ covering 4.6 miles along Yonge Street. 
eus , was opened March 30, 1954. 
a C ES numbered 3,606,407 on Jan. 1, 1954, 
A РАСА 24 to every 100 persons. Radio receivers 
ора more than 2,300,000. There were 26 
E us stations compared with 11 in 1953. 
a DA ЛАУ aviation, passenger traffic increased to 
Hove, 32 in 1953 from 2,298,174 in 1952 (18.5%). 
krelcht miles flown were 64,076,912. Revenue 
Weight amounted to 177,451,345 Ibs. One of the 
Pre nost important airports is Gander, New- 
yen ‚ Operated by the government for trans- 
of 11 flying the North Atlantic route. 
PA wos ,163 miles of single track operated by 
the steam rallroads of Canada in 1953, 16,589 mi. 
Ere part of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
other principal railways are now, in pursuance 
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of the government poliey of nationalization, in- 
cluded in the Canadian National Railway System, 
which has a trackage (1953) of 22,460 miles. In 
1953 the railways had $4,328,569,388 capital, gross 
earnings of $1,205,935,414, and operating expenses 
of $1,100,393,836. They carried 28,736,159 passen- 
gers and 156,249,259 short tons of freight. 

Lite insurance in force at year's end has been: 
(1949) $14,408,763,850; (1954), $23,133,695,025. 

Fire insurance at risk: (1949), $25,970,407,358; 
(1954), $45,588,409,653. 

Currency and Banking. The monetary unit of 
Canada is the dollar. After consultation with the 
International Monetary Fund, the government 
cancelled the official exchange rates ($1.10 and 
$1.1042 for United States funds), effective Oct. 1, 
1 No new rates were prescribed. 
1e Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament 1934. On Aug. 15, 
1938 it became wholly government owned, capítal 
$5,000,000. It does not compete with chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. Its statement 


of March 31, 1955, showed assets and liabilities of 
$2,299,385 > 
Commerce bank statements as of Mar. 31, 
5, compared with 1954 showed assets of $11,- 


527,591,000 against $10,610,510,839; liabilities of 
7,591,000 against $10,604,035,541; deposits, 
39,000 against $9,722,268,697. Post Office 


rnment Savings Bank Deposits were $36,- 

й against $37,792,914. Savings on deposit 
in Canada's chartered banks, Mar. 31, 1955, were 
$5,971,553,000 (of which $5,425,499,000 were per- 
sonal ings), against $5,311,521,078 on Mar. 
Call and short loans in Canada amounted 

3,000 on Mar. 31, 1955 against $166,- 
941,940 on Mar. 31, 1954. 

History and Government. Canada is an independ- 
ent and sovereign member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Like the United States it is a 
federation with provincial governments similar to 
ihe state governments and with Ottawa corres- 
ponding to Washington, D.C., as the federal capi- 
tal. The members of the Senate are nominated for 
life by summons of the Governor-General. The 
House of Commons is elected directly by the people 
for terms of five years, but the House may be 
dissolved before a term has expired. 

The Senate now has 102 members. Representa- 
tion by provinces is as follows: Newfoundland 6, 
Prince Edward Island 4, Nova Scotia 10, New 
Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 24, Manitoba 6, 
Saskatchewan 6, Alberta 6, Columbia 6. 

A general election was held Aug. 10, 1953, with 
8,401,261 eligible to vote and 5,701,825 voting. 
The result was the 5th successive victory for the 
Liberal party of the Prime Minister, Louis S. St. 
Laurent, which won 171 seats in the House of 
Commons out of 265. The Progressive Conserva- 
tives won 50, a gain of 9; the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation won 23, a gain of 10; the Social 
Credit party won 15, a gain of 5. Six independents 
were elected. The Liberal party polled 49% of 
all votes. 

Canada conducts its own foreign relations 
through the Dept. of External Affairs. Seven high 
commissioners represent it in major units of the 
Commonwealth. It maintains 23 embassies, 10 lega- 
tions and 11 consulates, 9 of the latter in the 
United States. It is a member of United Nations, 
NATO, OEEC and Berlin military mission. In July, 
1950, Canada supported U.N. action in Korea with 
destroyers, air transports and an army brigade and 
stood with the U. S. in limiting fighting and nego- 
tiating peace along the final battle line. It has 
supported UN Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

Trade improvement is an important part of 
Canada's foreign relations. Canada renders tech- 
nical aid under the Colombo Plan of $25,000,000 
а year in India and Pakistan. 

The Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party were outlawed June 5, 1940, under 
the Defense of Canada regulations. = 

Family Allowances Act and Old Age Social Se- 
curity—The Family Allowance Act (1944) was 
introduced as a basic social security measure de- 
Signed to assist in providing equal opportunity for 


all Canadian children. Allowances are payable for 


every child in Canada below the age of 16 years, 
who was born in Canada, or has been a resident 
for one year. The allowances, ranging from $5 to 
$8 monthly, are paid to mothers who must use 
them exclusively for the care, education and ad- 
уапсетепі of the child. On March 31, 1955, 
2,208,235 families were receiving family allow- 
ances and the amount paid during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1955, was $366,824,925. 
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FEDERAL CABINET 
(By precedence; as of Sept. 1, 1955) 
Minister and lent of the Privy 


е 
Council—Louis Stephen St. 
Minister of Trade 


of Agriculture—James Garfield Gar- 
diner. n 


Minister of National Health and Welfare—Paul 
Joseph James Martin. 
Minister of National Revenue—James J, McCann, 
Minister of Labour—Milton Fowler Gregg. 
Secretary of State for External Affairs—Lester 
Bowles Pearson. 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General 
Stuart Sinclair Garson, Ф 
„ of Public Works Robert Henry Win- 
TS. 8 
Minister of Veterans“ Affairs—Hughes Lapointe. 
Minister of Finance and Receiver-General—Wal- 
ter Edward Harris, х 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys— 
George Prudham. 
Postmaster General—Alcide Coté. y 
Minister of Fisheries—James Sinclair, 
Minister of National Defense—Ralph Osborne 
Campney. » 
Solicitor General and Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate—William Ross MacDonald. . 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration—John 
Whitney Pickersgill. E 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 


sources—Jean Lesage. 
7 Marler. 


Laurent. 


Minister of Transport George 
Secretary of State Roch Pinar 


Governor-General—Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C. 
H. (born Feb. 20, 1887), sworn in Feb. 28, 1952. 
British High Commissioner—Sir Archibald Nye. 


Three important measures are: Old Age Security 
Act, Old Age Assistance Act, Blind Persons Act, 
providing basic payments or allowances of $40 per 
month. 

A national system of unemployment insurance 
was established in 1940. Both employers and em- 
ployees contribute to the fund. The federal 
government contributes an amount equal to one- 
fifth of the combined employer-employee contri- 
butions, and also assumes the cost of adminis- 
tration. Employers’ and employees’ contributions 
to Dec. 31, 1954 amounted to $1,361,528,422, to 
which the government added $272,311,592. From 
1942 to Dec. 31, 1954 benefit payments amounted _ 
to $903,118,571. 

Individual income tax rate graduates upward 
from 15% to a surtax maximum of 80%. Exemp- 
tions: Single, $1,000; married, $2,000, plus $400 for 
each child not eligible for family allowance, or 
$150 for each child eligible for family allowance. 


Education and Religion. Canada is officially bi- 


lingual, employing English and 
ment in all educational institutions in Canada 
(which include four types—provincially controlled 
schools, private schools, universities and colleges, 
and Dominion Indian schools) was 3,047,605 in the 
1951-52 school year, The census (1951) gave the re- 
ligious population as follows; 


Roman Catholic . ........ 6,069,496 
United Church of Canada ` 2,867,271 
Church of England (in Canada) 1060, 720 
Presbyterian . 781,747 
Baptist . 519,585 
Lutheran 444,923 
Jewish ..... 204,836 
Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic 190,831 
Greek Orthodox 

Mennonite 


Others, and not stated : 
14,009,429 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Department of National Defense is adminis- 
tered under a single Minister and the work of the 
Navy, Army and Air Force is coordinated, 

Navy—The Royal Canadian Navy was established 
1910 and comprises the Navy and RCN (Reserve). 
Strength of the permanent naval force was 17,494 
officers and men on Mar. 31, 1954. x 

As of Apr. 30, 1955, there were 53 ships in 
commission, including one light fleet carrier, two 
10 destroyer escorts, 10 modernized 
frigates, seven coastal escorts, nine coastal mine- 
sweepers, a repair ship and 12 small craft. In 
addition, there were 114 auxiliary vessels manned 
by civilian personnel, and 62 ships in reserve. 


French Enroll- ` 
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have been laid down, of men who volunteer for service in an emergency 
2 e launched and 28 completed. but are not required to undergo annual training. 
Recrults, on enlistment, sign a five-year agree- - ‘The strength of the Canadian Army in World 
ment with succeeding periods of the same length War II at wartime peak on Mar. 22, 1944, was 
where & man wishes to continue to the point where 495,804. On April 30, 1955, the strength of the 
he is pensionable (25 years’ service). Regular Army was 49,187. 
Army—The Canadian Army includes all the Royal Canadian Air Force.—The Royal Canadian Г 
ground forces of Canada, comprising 7 parts. Air Force was officially brought into being Apr. * [| 
(a) The Canadian Army (Regular) consists of 1924, During World War TI it operated 48 squad- q 
officers and men enrolled for continuing full time rons overseas and many more at home. Peak per- f 
service. sonnel strength rose to 215,000. The RCAF operated t 
(b) The Canadian Army (Militia) perform, when the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
mot on active service, duty and training as may which turned out more than 131,000 crew men 
be required. for the Commonwealth nations, more than half 
(c) The Regular Reserve consists of men who of them Canadian. RCAF fatal casualties during 
have served in the active 
be called for active service 
(d) The Supplementary 
former officers and men of 


for the command, administration and instruction The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (org. 1873) | 
of officers under training. was formed to patrol the vast North West. Its 
(f) The Cadet Services consists of commissioned work has been extended to all of Canada. In 1950 
officers liable for annual training and whose duty it took over the Newfoundland Constabulary. Its if 
is the administration and training of the Royal ha. are at Ottawa, Ont. It has a uniformed per- 
Canadian Army Cadets. 

(g) The Reserve Militia consists of ofücers and Division. 


Canadian Statistics 
Source: Н. Marshall, Dominion Statistici: | 
LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES | 


— — — — 
Water Total 1931 1941 1951 


Newfoundland. 
Newfoundlan 
‘Labrador 


7,370| 155,364] 289,588) 321,819) 361,416 
42,734 ©... К 

112,630 
2.184 


79 
205,346 30 6 

1,258,438]  51,465| 1,304,903 12:028 
3577 16 268611 3,645,774!c10,376,786|c11,506,655114,009,429 


(a) Year 1935; (b) Year 1945; (c) Excludini 
8 g population of Newfoundland; 
eee FUND ONLY іе, 


eur —— ——— 
Ending| Incom Excess |Succes-| Int. 
Mar. 3) 1 бк рш Customs | Excise | Post | profits} sion | from | Total 


е 
ах 
Office tax |duties | Invest, | Rec'pts 


$1,000 | $1.000| $1,000 | 51.000 | $1,000 | $1,000 0. s 
: K l б $1,000. 1 
1949---| 1297099 | 530.138 4.036 975 | 204,652 | 80,604) 44,792 279990 10 995 2,649.09 
‚оя: 1519.180 | 680708 іон 298322 | 241046 | 90:43 1011 3 255251216 
: 5 5 698 
195; 2495700 | 41800) 13010 889,442 CRETAE TURIS 89.247 
100% шон e 107312 | 220732 | 110953). 77.728 
19551 .:| 2,245,000 -| 830,800) . 15.500 393,000 227500 |. 130.1201, 734408 
(The total includes other unenumerated items. iEstimates. Tam 
Я 3 CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
185 on Family | Unemi zac 
s p Na- а! Grand 
jia NAE Dunne allow- | insur- tional gu Public | P. d total 
| апсе апсе |defense| sions | works ‘mee vs US 
| $1000 | $1,000 | $1000 | $1 4000. 31000. 5 00 
; ä40biũü Ne um Hm "HEN 
103,109) 300.405| 52,938). 782,457). 99577 
| 83,205| 320,458] 53,84511,415,474) 103,703|- 
А, 345,241 334,198| 58.765 1.882.448 127.053 
| 362.173, 350,114} 57,919|1,805,915| 127, 


377,690! 366,501| _60,17811,677,340 125.93 


National Defense expenditures include Militi: red 

ment air operations). а Navel Ser voe Ар Orce 

шие te ). Railway and Canals include Collection’ and ош: The Motel includea other 
e ee iis ty, old age assistance, pensions to blind persons, and disabled persons 


"Estimates. ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 


enin Assets Net debt 3 BUS s For 
arch 31 S EDEN capita 
— — — ж 


Dollars Dollars 
m NN 
5,106, 147,047| 11,644, 00,190 

5.489992 080|11,433,314,948 

JEstimates, 


Dollars Dollars liars | 

D 
198.37 I2... 07538720 1.18.25 g46] 2619 
17226 ||1951....:| COPIE C d3S|10101734.209| 277.05 


203.13 v .115,937,064] 270.86 
19551. 6,679,900,000 11.264.200,000 246.98 
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Exports to О. S. Imports 
Calendar — from 
year Canadian Foreign U. S. 
1,503,458,711 20,565,586 1,524,024,297 1,951.860,06: 
2,020,987,630 . 29,472,453 42 586.2697893 ne 2,131 379955 
2297.674884 36,237,307 2.333.911,961 2,8 1927 208 
06,954.938 ‚089,4! ,349,044,404 2,976,962,33: 
18,914,783 44,136,687 2,463,051,470 3.221175 
317,152,877 50,285,670 2,367,438,547 2,961,379,507 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, MERCHANDISE ONLY, IN DOLLARS 


Imports Exports 
Calendar 
Year Canadian Foreign 
Dutiable Free Total Produce Produce Total 

1,444,123,667|1,317,083,574|2,761,207,241. 2 273 солот 3,022,452,834 
[1:621,533,539|1,552,719,599|3,174,253,138/3,118,386,55: ‚686, 7,072,673 
174,304,400|1,910,552,078|4,084, 78/3,914,460,376. 48,923,939/3,963,384,315 
62,882,381|1,867,585,272|4,030,467,653|4,301,080,6 54,878,985|4,355,959,664 
7.960,243|1,964,870,187 |4,382,830,430|4,117,405, 882. 55,195,283/4,172,601,115 
1,344,11411,781,852,22414,093,196,33813, 881,271, 854. 65,644,80813,946,916,722 


Merchandise exports to 
United 


Merchandise imports from 
Ex United Kingdom (Canadian peod fice only) 
1952...... 359,757,123 704,955,726 || 1952 5 
1953 453.391.388 469.919.9110 1953 232.00 
511 1954 392,471,571 631.460,954 || 1954.. 653,407,90 
India Although 80 per cent of Pakistan's population 
- lives on farms, a dozen cities have over 100,000. 


The Indo-Pakistan sub-continent was partitioned 
into two nations in 1947. 

The Dominion of India, raised to dominion status 
along with Pakistan, Aug. 15, 1947, became a sov- 
ereign democratic republic under a constitution 
adopted Nov. 26, 1949, effective Jan. 26, 1950. It 
elected to remain a member of the Commonwealth 
of Nations, the word British“ being omitted. Con- 
sult the Republic of India, page 355. 


Pakistan 

Capital: Karachi. Area: 264,737 square miles, 
Population (1951 Census): 75,842,165. Flag: dark 
green rectangle with white vertical bar at mast; 
white crescent and white heraldic five-pointed star 
in center. Monetary unit: Pakistani rupee (U.S. 
20.8c). 

Descriptive. The Dominion of Pakistan, one of 
the largest countries in the world, comprises two 
zones in the northeast and northwest corners of 
the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, separated by a 
thousand miles of Republic of India territory. 
Pakistan was formed by the partition of the sub- 
continent of India, Aug. 15, 1947, on the basis of 
Islamic faith of the majority of the population. 
West Pakistan, area 310,236 sq. mi., includes the 
former provinces of Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, 
Northwest Frontier Province, the Northwest Fron- 
tier States, and states of Khairpur and Bahawal- 
pur. It adjoins Iran and Afghanistan on the West 
and Northwest, India on the East, Arabian Sea on 
the South. East Pakistan, area of 54,501 sq. mi., 
comprises East Bengal which includes the Sylhet 
District of Assam and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
It is bordered by India to the West and North, 
Assam to the Northeast, Burma to the East, and 
Bay of Bengal to the South. 

Discord among peoples of the provinces and 
States of West Pakistan led the government to 
vote to merge its semi-autonomous units into a 
single province, Dec. 17, 1954. The new province 
wil have 50 districts grouped into 11 divisions, 
with its capital at Lahore and proposed a summer 
capital at Abbottabad. 

Karachi, the capital, is a major seaport and has 
the largest airport in Asia. Fifteen international 
airlines land there, including Pan American, Air 
France, BOAC-British, KLM, Philippine and SAS. 

The rivers in Western Pakistan flow parallel to 
each other and join the Indus, which empties into 
the Arabian Sea. They supply the oldest and sec- 
ond largest irrigation canal system in the world. 

Lying between 20* and 38^ N. Lat., the two zones 
have three well divided periods of winter, summer 
and rainy seasons. The climate is generally tropi- 
cal. Eastern Pakistan is warm and humid, and 
has a heavier rainfall, averaging more than 100 
inches during the monsoon season, July-September. 

The two zones are linked by sea, air and radio- 
telephone. 

There are 7,000 miles of railroad, 58,000 miles of 
highways, and radio and telephonic commi а- 
tions. In Eastern Pakistan the vast system of in- 
ternal waterways provides valuable transport. 


Resources and Industries. Pakistan essentially is 
an agricultural country and one of the largest 
granaries in the Far East. Rice and wheat, staple 
foods of the country, are the two main food crops 
and cover 36,000,000 acres. Pakistan has the 
world's largest raw jute production: over 6,000,000 
bales annually. Next in importance is cotton, 
which comprises 3,000,000 acres and produces an 
annual output of 1,500,000 bales. Wool, hides and 
skins, tea, and oil seeds also are exported. x 

The most important industries of the eastern 
zone are cotton spinning and weaving, flour milling 
and other food processing. The western zone con- 


tains more than a score of iron and steel foundries - 


and a like number of railway shops. Pakistan is 
émbarked on a vast program of industrial expan- 
sion, with government support lent to in- 
dustries: jute, paper, heavy engineering, ship- 
building, fertilizers, sugar, cement, textiles. Pri- 
vate industry is encouraged by concessions on 
taxation, import and export duties. Irrigation is 
converting many millions of unused acres. An 
agrarian program, launched in July, 1953, with 
U.S. technical aid, wil] reclaim 400,000 acres and 
increase yield on 57,000,000 acres. 

A geological survey has revealed rich deposits 
of sulphur, chromite, petroleum, gas, and coal. 
New iron ore deposits discovered at Dandkhel will 


provide a potential of 250,000 tons annually. Also. 


found are salt, asbestos, antimony, gypsum, lime- 
stone, magnesite, celestite, and silica sand. Re- 
serves of the Sui gas dome 350 mi. north of 
Karachi are estimated at more than 214 trillion 
cu. ft. A 16-in. natural gas pipeline costing $25,- 
000,000 was scheduled for completion in 1955, as 
were plans for a $180,000,000 iron and steel works 
with a capacity of 100,000 tons per year, financed 
by IBRD and private capital. 

Index of industrial production reached 185 in 
1955 (1949—100). 

Pakistan devaluated the rupee one-third, July 
31, 1955, bringing it in line with the pound sterling. 


History and Government. The area has been in- 


habited for thousands of years. Relics from the 
gravel beds of the Sohan River date from Paleo- 
lithic times: The banks of the Indus River were 
the site of a civilization that flouríshed 5,000 years 
ago. Darius of Persia arrived in 512 B.C., Alexander 
the Great in 326 B.C., and in 711 A.D. the Arabs 
under Mohammed bin Qasim conquered Sind and 
introduced the Islamic faith. The empire reached 
its zenith under Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan 
during the 17th century. 

Following more than 40 years' struggle for in- 
dependence, Pakistan became а self-governing 
member of the Commonwealth of Nations Aug. 15, 
1947, with dominion status. Р 

Pakistan is a democracy, with в governor-gen- 


eral a prime minister and a cabinet. The first 


constituent assembly, elected in 1947, acted as an 


interim legislative body until its dissolution by the ` 


governor-general in 1954. He assumed overall ad- 
ministrative authority, Mar. 27, 1955, pending for- 


‘mation of а new 80-member constituent assembly — 


hich will draft a constitution affirming the Is- 
Tamic character of Pakistan and providing secular 
laws for a democratic parliamentary form of 
government. The Moslem League party, founding 
group, won 25 of the new assembly, seats, June 21, 
1955, and the first coalition government emerged. 
Tt voted in 1955 to drop dominion status but re- 
main as & republic within the Commonwealth. 

The governor-general is Ghulam Mohammed; 

the prime 1 audy, Mohammed Ali, 
appointed Aug. 11, 1955. 
Pakistan was accepted as the 57th member of 
the United Nations, Sept. 30, 1947. It is a member 
of the Colombo Plan and has signed treaties of 
friendship and established diplomatic missions in 
33 countries. The Communist party was banned In 
July, 1954. 

Education and Religion. About 86% of the popu- 
lation are Moslems, Minorities include 10,000,000 
Hindus, 500,000 Christians, and smaller groups of 
Parsees and Buddhists, Education is free and 
compulsory. Adult education is promoted. Of the 
many languages spoken, Urdu and Bengali are 
official, English also is spoken in Parliament. 

Defense. Pakistan has an army, navy and air 
force, women’s auxiliaries, and civil defense. 

Under an agreement signed May 19, 1954, Pakis- 
tan receives material and technical military as- 
sistance from the United States. It also signed 
a regional defense agreement with Turkey in 1954. 


Ceylon 
DOMINION OF CEYLON 
Capital: Colombo, Area: 25,332 square miles. 
2 Population (U.N, est., 1954): 8,384,000. Flag: dark 
red with yellow border and finials in corners, yel- 
low lion symbol in center; two vertical stripes of 
pole. Monetary unit: Ceylon 


Ocean 31 miles off the southern tip of India at its 
closest point. Its greatest length is from North to 
South, 270 miles, and its greatest width, 140 miles. 
‘The coastal area of the island is flat, but the cen- 
tral part is mountainous with several peaks rising 
to more than 7,000 feet; the highest, Pidurutala- 
gala, reaches 8,281 feet. The climate is hot but 
dry, and healthy except in the low-lying jungle 
regions. There are many mountain streams, which 
are navigable only by small river craft. Colombo 
is served by air by TWA. 

Resources and Industries. Minerals and metals 
found on the island include graphite, Mmestone, 
t iron, precious and semi-precious stones, ilmenite, 
»  monazite, zircon, quartz. Industrial production 
1 took rapid strides after the end of World War II 
and factories were established for the manufacture 

of plywood, paper, glassware, ceramics; cement and 
| acetic acid. Projects contemplated or under way 
! include factories for textiles, coconut oil, sugar, 


steel, caustic soda, fertilizers, insecticides, ilmen- 
ite, rubber goods, and flour milling. ne 
Several hydroelectric plants are projected. The 
| multi-purpose plant at Gal Oya has a capacity of 
10,000 kws. and will irrigate 120,000 acres. 
] Principal agricultural products аге tea, rubber, 
coconuts, rice, cacao, cinnamon, citronella, tobacco. 
History and Government. Ceylon was known. to 
the ancient Romans as Taprobane (соррег- 
. colored), It was first settled by colonists from the 
| valley of the Ganges in India who immigrated 
about 543 B.C. and whose descendants, the Sin- 
halese, still form three-fourths of the population. 
Descendants of Tamil immigrants from Southern 
India account for one-tenth of the population. 
Parts of the maritime areas were occupied in turn 
by the Portuguese in 1505 and by the Dutch in 
1658. The British annexed the island to the presi- 
| dency of Madras, India in 1796 and it became a 
- Crown colony under the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. 
|. Principal stages of political reform were the Don- 
oughmore Constitution, 1931, granting universal 
[2 suffrage, and a new constitution on the British 
model promulgated in 1946. Ceylon was granted 
full Dominion status effective Feb. 4, 1948. The 
first native Governor General—Sir Oliver Goonetil- 
EUER hd "im in vay 17, 1954. 

е consi on provides for a parliament com- 
posed of à Senate, with 30 members, and a House 
of Representatives, with 101 members. The ad- 

_ ministration of the island is in the hands of the 
Cabinet of Ministers, headed by the Prime Minis- 
ter, who are collectvely responsible to the legisla- 
ture. The United National party won 66 seats in 
Parliament in general elections, May, 1952. Prime 
Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, Oct., 1953. 
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Education and Religion. All education is free in 
government schools from kindergarten to. uni- 
versity, under a postwar plan (Oct. 1, 1945) which 
was also adopted by 203 assisted schools. All types 
of schools, including English, bi-lingual, Sinhalese 
and Tamil, are included in the plan. The majority 
of the population belongs to the Buddhist faith 


Maldive Islands 
The Maldive Islands, a British Protected State 
formerly a dependency of Ceylon 400 miles to the 
Southwest, is a group of coral atolls with an area 
of 115 square miles and a population est. at more 
than 93,000, It became a republic in 1953 but re- 
turned to the status of a Sultanate by decision of 
the Assembly, Feb. 22, 1954. The Assembly elected 
Al Amir Mohammed Farid Didi as Sultan. The 
islands produce coconuts, fruit and nuts, and mil- 
let. The chief occupation is fishing and chief 
industry is the production of cured processed fish 

marketed in Ceylon. Capital: Male. 


British Malaya 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


‘Phe Federation of Malaya which became effective 
Feb. 1, 1948, consists of the four former Federated 
Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang, the five former Unfederated States 
and the two British settlements of Ma à and 
Penang with Province Wellesley. Singapore became 
а separate Crown colony and Labuan was trans- 
ferred to North Borneo, April 1, 1946, when the 
former colony of the Straits Settlements was dis- 
solved and the interim Malayan Union formed. 

Each state in the Federation is governed by its 
native ruler subject to the advice of the British 
High Commissioner, except in religious matters 
The central government comprises an executive 
council headed by the High Commissioner and a 
federal legislative council. 

Following an amendment to the constitution in 
1954, providing for increased popular rule, voters 
chose 52 of the legislature’s 98 members, July 2 
1955. Chief Minister: Tengku Abdul Rahman, 
Alliance party. 

Area of the Federation is approximately 50,6: 
square miles; population (estimated 1953), 5,75! 
000. Kuala Lumpur is the capital. 


Area Population 
State (sq. mi.) (Est. 1952) 
Perak 00 1,097,106 
Selangor MEE 9: 3,160 2 
Negri Sembian . 2,580 
Pahang 13,820 50 
Johore 7,330 3 
Redi ore ot ASS ay nhs oa FS O80: 3 1 
10 81,000 
Kelantan 5,750 487,635 
Trengganu 0 


Rubber and tin are the chief products, others 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, copra, 
camphor and nepah and oil palm. Rubber trees 
were introduced from Brazil, 

eat Malay states are the world's richest source 
eH em centering in the Kinta valley in the state 
a 10 supplying about one-third of the total 
^h rid s supply. Refined in smelters in Penang and 

BREUI 1 at least 99.87% pure. 

inspi arassm. 
progress sínce World War II. EM carpere 


Singapore, i rete m 
‚ an island 27 miles long and 14 miles 
Mm with an area of 217 square miles, off the 
Rf ЖОНДИ, was the capital and chief port 
а Straits Settlements, It now із а 
N BA Colony, with a colonial governor 
Federn gislative Assembly which has broad pow- 
= er à new constitution effective Feb. 8, 1955. 
MY complete self-government. 
itn atures misses the southernmost 
SERA by a half-mile water channel. The 
н W joins it with the mainland and 
EA nen train service between Bangkok and 
a ine + It is at the funnel point of the Strait 
AA A » Which extends between the Malay 
24 ula and the island of Sumatra, the great 
Water highway between India and China. 
+ Singapore has a polyglot population of which 80 


3 
YN is Chinese. "The Population (1953) was 
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Other Asiatic Possessions 


British North Borneo, a Crown Colony formerly 
administered by a chartered company, has an area 
of 29,500 sq. mi. and a population (1951 census) of 
333,752, including 241,831 natives, 949 Europeans, 
74,315 Chinese, Included is the island of Labuan, 
area 35 sq. mi., population (1951), 8,784, which 
was united with North Borneo, July 15, 1946, after 
the Straits Settlements were dissolved. Exports 
are mainly rubber, copra, timber, tobacco, fire- 
wood, cutch, fish and hemp. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (estimated 


1951), 46,000. The Seria oil field, largest in the 
Commonwealth, turns out 5,000,000 metric tons 
per year. 

Sarawak, a Crown Colony, is along the northwest 
coast of Borneo, between the mountains and the 
China S Its coast line is 450 miles long and its 


0 square miles. Its population (est. 1953) 

The capital is Kuching, The chief 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber, 
petroleum, 

Aden, a Crown Colony, occupies a peninsula on 
the Arabian coast at the southern end of the Red 
Sea with 75 square miles of area in Aden proper 
and 115,080 square miles including protectorate 
areas. The population of the Colony proper (est., 
1952) was 150,000; for the entire Protectorate, 
800,000. It is the principal commercial center for 
the Arabian peninsula, producing cigarettes and 
salt. It is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
tion, and has an excellent harbor. A $126,000,000 
refinery near the port, completed in 1954, is one of 
the world's largest, daily capacity of 120,000 bbls. 

Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 

Bahrain Islands constitute an independent Arab 
State under British protection and are described 
under Saudi Arabia. 

Hong Kong is a Crown Colony, acquired in 1841, 

lying at the mouth of the Canton River 90 miles 
south of Canton, China. The island is 11 miles 
long, with an area of 32 square miles. Total area 
of the colony, including the New Territories and 
the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, is 
391 square miles. The population (estimated, 1953) 
is 2,250,000, including many refugees from Com- 
munist China, and less than 10,000 British. 
, Hong Kong is an important British naval station 
in addition to its commercial value. It is the gate- 
Way between the East and West and one of the 
greatest trans-shipment ports in the world. U.S. 
efforts to cut shipments of materials essential to 
war uses to Communist China via Hong Kong have 
been only partially successful. 

Cyprus, a Crown Colony, is the third largest 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, 40 miles south of 
Turkey, 60 miles west of Syria, and 240 miles 
north of Egypt. Its area 3,572 sq. mi, and 
Population (est., 1953), 509,000. It has been ad- 
ministered by England since 1878; first under an 
agreement with Turkey, then annexed in 1914. 

The legislative council was suspended in 1931 be- 
cause of agitation for union with Greece and legis- 
lative powers conferred on the Governor-in-Coun- 
cil. The U.N. decided against further action, Dec. 
15, 1954, after voting to consider a Greek proposal 
Which in effect claimed ownership. The Turkish 
minority resists Greek claims. ` 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. Turkish customs and laws prevail. 

The island is mainly agricultural, with wheat, 
barley, vetches, fruits, olives, and cotton as chief 
products. Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. 
Mineral production includes copper concentrates, 
lron pyrites and asbestos. 

Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta. 


Е : 
Union of South Africa 
UNIE VAN SUID AFRIKA 

Capitals: Pretoria and Cape Town. Area: 472,733 
за. mi. Population (U.N. est., 1954): 13,393,000. 
Flag: three horizontal stripes, orange, white and 
blue; in the center of the white stripe the former 
Orange Free State flag flanked by the Union Jack 
and the Transvaal Vierkleur. Monetary unit: 
South African pound (U.S. $2.80). - 

Descriptive. The Union of South Africa, a Do- 


minion within the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, occupying the southern of EA 
includes the former Colonies of the Cape of G 

Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange Free 


66 Area Pop, е 
Province Sq. Mi. 1951 Сара 
Transvaal ...,.. 110,450 4,802,405 Pretoria 


С. of Good Hope 277,169 4,417,330 Cape Town 
Orange Fr. State 49,647 1,018,207 Bloemfontein 
Natal 35,284 2,408,433 Pietermaritz- 


- urg 
In 1954 the white, European origin 9 8 
was 2,803,000; the non-European was over 10,000, — 
000, including about 399,000 East Indíans and over 
8,981,000 of native Bantu stock. r 
The capital of the Union is Pretoria, although 
the Union's legislature meets in Cape Town. The 
largest cities are Johannesburg and Cape Town, 
Resources and Industries. The Transvaal and 


Natal have land suitable for growing ганот: Corn 


is the largest farm crop. , eco. " 
sugar cane, cítrus fruits, butter and cheese are 
major products and merino wool has a larger ex- 
port value than diamonds. 

South Africa is the richest gold and diamond 
country in the world, and one of the richest in 
uranium. A number of uranium plants are in op- 
eration and more than 26 gold mines are approved 
for uranium production. Approximately 35% of 
the world's supply of gold originates there, Gold 
production in 1954 was a record 13,250,000 fine oz. 
worth $461,000,000. 

Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, plati- 
num, salt, talc, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. 

Ten international airlines maintain regular 
services. 

History and Government. The Union was formed 
by act of the British parliament, effective May 31, 
1910, 8 years after the British defeáted the inde- 
pendent republics of the Transyaal and the 
Free State in the Boer War (1899-1902). The na- 
tions were settled by emigrants from Cape Colony. 
mostly of Dutch extraction, in the Great Trek of 
1831 and later. After gold was discovered in 1886 - 
the Boers faced repeated difficulties from the Uit- 
lander (Outlanders) and the wildcat Jameson raid 
against the gold-bearing ridge, the Witwatersrand, 
at Johannesburg in 1896 increased the tension. The 
Boer War made a hero of Paul Kruger (“Oom 
Paul") pres. of the Transvaal, who died in exile, 
1904. After brief existence as a Crown Colony the 
Transvaal was incorporated in the Union. 

The Governor General is appointed. Dr. E. G. 
Jansen is the incumbent. The parliament has & 
Senate and a House of Assembly. An elective Pro- 
vincial Council meets in each of the 4 provinces. 
The predominance of the older Dutch strain (Afri- 
kaans) has resulted in attempts to curtail voting 
privileges of the larger colored population. and 
immigration of East Indians. In the national elec- 
tions of 1953 the National party won 94 seats, a 
majority of 29, but failed to pass proposed dis- 
criminatory legislation. The policy of separation, 
Apartheid, includes forcing the colored voters to- 
take white representatives. Nonviolent resistance, 
practiced by the colored and the East Indians, has 
been made punishable by law as obstructing the 
government. Opposition to Apartheid is frequent- 
ly expressed by intellectuals as in Alan Paton's 
novel, Cry the Beloved Country. South Africa 
withdrew from UNESCO membership, April 5, 1955, 
alleging interference in its racial problems. 

Prime Minister: Johannes G, Strijdom, Nation- - 
alist, elected Nov. 30,~1954, succeeding Dr. Daniel 

. Malan. 

ы Education and Religion. There are nine universi- 
ties—Cape Town. Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand, 
^ Pretoria, Natal, Bloemfontein, Grahamstown, Pot- 
chefstroom, Univ. of South Africa (Pretoria), av- 
erage enrollment .exceeding 20,000 students. Pri- 
mary education is free to all citizens and compul- 
sory for European children over seven years of age. 

Dutch Protestant churches predominate, with 
Anglicans and Methodists next among Europeans. 

English and Afrikaans are official languages. 

Defense. The defense system makes every white 
‘citizen between 17 and 60 years of age eligible for 
military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, the 

- Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Associa- 
tion, over a period of four years. The Rifle Asso- 


ciation provides for training in the handling of a 


rifle for those between 21 and 25 years. 


The Naval Service comprises two destroyers, _ 


three frigates, two fleet mine sweepers, one mine 


a 
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layer and a number of smaller vessels, and is 
undergoing expansion, The air force likewise is 


expanding. 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


South-West Africa occupies the Atlantic coast 
“trom the Orange River to Angola and from the 
Atlantic to Bechuanaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
Tt was seized by Germany in 1884 and surrendered 
to the Union of South Africa in 1915. The League 
of Nations gave it as a mandate to the Union, 
which since has refused to accept a U.N. trustee- 
ship. It has 317,725 sq. mi., and population (est., 
1954), of 447,000, including fewer than 50,000 
Europeans. The registered voters choose 18 mem- 
bers of their Legislative Assembly and 6 members 
to sit in the House of the U. of S-A, while 4 Sena- 
tors are appointed to the Union Senate. Wind- 
hoek is the capital. Among the native races are the 
Hottentots, Hereros, Bushman and Bantu tribes. 
The Zambezi river, 4th largest in Africa, is a 
boundary between the country and Rhodesia. Cat- 
tle and other livestock, butter, cheese are pro- 
duced, diamonds, lead, zinc and vanadium con- 
centrates are exported. 
SUDAN 


For information on the Sudan, a former Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium in transition to self-rule, 
see Sudan. 


Central African Federation 


Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 
gold, coal, chrome and asbestos is considerable. 
Cattle lead livestock, and dairying is important. 
Citrus fruit cultivation is increasing. 

Northern Rhodesia was under the administration 
of the South Africa Company, 1889-1924, when the 


office of governor was established with an execu- 
tive council and subsequently a legislative council. 

Its area is 290,323 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi River to the Belgian Congo and 


Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 
plateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 
farming and grazing. The population is esti- 
mated (1953) at 2,015,000, including 50,000 Euro- 
peans. The country is rich in minerals, inc ing 
copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium, manganese. 
Nyasaland Protectorate, until 1907 British Cen- 
tral Africa, is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends nearly 
as far as the Zambesi River. Its area is 47,404 
square miles including 10,875 of wate with a 
population (estimated 1953) of 2,511, Tea, 
wheat, cotton, rubber and tobacco are cultivated 


British South Africa 


Outside the Union of South Africa, under a High 
Commissioner appointed by the Queen and respon- 
sible to the Secy. of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions, Under him three Resident Commissioners 
adminster the following territories: 


"2 


Basutoland, colony, with 11,716 square miles, and 
a population (est. 1951), 555,390, lies in South 
Africa northeast from the Cape Province on àn 
elevated plateau. Stock raising is most important. 
Products are wool, wheat, cereals. 

Tt is a reservation set apart for the natives of 


The Ceníral African Federation was established 
by Act of Parliament, March 24, 1953, and became 
effective Aug. 1, 1953. It affects Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Northern Rho- 
desia and Southern Rhodesia have a governor, an 
executive council and a legislature; Nyasaland is a 


protectorate. the country. White people may not own land 
те Резеганоа Баз ап (ык, Aba) Of 8.107300, Bechuanaland Protectorate, area 294,020 square 
sq. E 2» Of 6,707,500, miles, population of 294,000 including 0 Euro- 


including 6,470,000 Africans, 213,500 Europeans, 
and 24,000 Asiatics and others. The topography is 
generally elevated, without outlet to the sea, but 
containing watersheds of large rivers and lakes. 

Under the constitution, approved by the Queen 
Aug. 1, 1953, the Federation will have virtual 
self-governing status and each of the three terri- 
tories will retain status on local matters. The 
federal parliament consists of 35 elected members, 
including two native representatives from each 
state. The Prime Minister is Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
founder of the federation movement. 

Railway systems of the states are connected and 
^ also linked with that of the Union of South Africa 

in the South, the Belgian Congo and Angola line 

in the North, and in the East with the Beira Rail- 
way which runs 200 mi. through Mozambique. The 

‘states have common radio, airways and statistical 

services. The Federation produces copper, asbes- 
tos, gold, and tobacco. The monetary unit is the 
Southern Rhodesian pound. 

A three-year program of economic development 

{о cost $210,000,000 was announced in 1954, 
encompassing  hydroelectric projects, railways, 
aviation and social welfare. Rhodesia University 
College, open to all races, was authorized to be 
built in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, with a 
British grant of £1,250,000. 

Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
|. Southern Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese East Africa on the East and Portuguese 

West Africa and Bechuanaland on the West. It has 

an area of 150,333 square miles. Population (es- 

FCR Rae e би кыа тен 
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e ensus 1948), 823,672. The area of 
Northern Territories is 30,486 sqare miles. Popu- 


peans and 1,804 Asiatics and colored persons; 1s 
in the middle of Southern Africa, between South- 
west Africa and the Union of South Africa and 
Rhodesia. Cattle raising and dairying are the 
chief. industries. 


Swaziland Protectorate, with 6,704 square miles, 
and a population (est. 1951) of 184,000, lies at the 
Southeast side of the Transvaal in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, asbestos, tin, 
butter and livestock. Some gold is exported. 


British West Africa 
GOLD COAST STATE 


In elections held in June, 1954, a new virtually 
self-governing state was formed composed of the 
former Gold Coast colony, Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories, and Togoland. Its total area is 91,843 
Square miles, population (est. 1954), 4,125,000. It 
Med а constitution and named an all-native 
s assembly, Pending reaching dominion 
A ШАШУ Scheduled for 1956, it has com- 
Ше wee Tule, Accra is the capital. Prime Min- 
5 05 . Nkrumah, whose Convention Peo- 
1954 party won 71 of the assembly's 104 seats in 
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cause of the mines. The chief exports are, besides 
tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton lint, cocoa, 
hides and skins, rubber and peanuts. 

Nigeria is a Colony and Protectorate with a Gov- 
ernor, Central Legislature, and Legislature Coun- 
cil. It has an area of approx. 373,250 square miles 
and a population (1953) of 31,200,000. It received 
& new constitution giving a larger role in govern- 
ment to the natives, July, 1, 1951. 


British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles, popula- 
tion (est. 1953), 1,441,000, lies between British 
Nigeria and the French Cameroons in Western 
Africa. Once part of the former German colony 
Kamerun, the eastern and larger part of which 
went to France after World War I, the Cameroons 
now is a Trust Territory, administered with Ni- 
gería. It is а region of fertile soils. Chief exports 
are cocoa, bananas, rubber and palm kernels. 


Gambia is a British Colony and Protectorate in 
western Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary 
at the mouth of the Gambia River which flows 
through the French colony, Senegal and a 10-mile 
wide strip of territory on each side of the river. 
Colony and protectorate have a total area of 4,005 
sq. mi. and a population (census 1952), 250,160. 
Bathurst, on St. Mary's Island, is the capital. 


Sierra Leone, Colony and Protectorate, lies on 
the west coast of Africa for 210 miles, between 
French Guinea and Liberia. In its capital, Free- 
town, it has one of the finest seaports in West 
Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval coal- 
ing station, The colony has been in British posses- 
sion since 1788. The hinterland forms the British 
protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony and 
protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the population 
is est. at 2,000,000. 

The principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
Piassava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, chrome ore, 
gold and diamonds. 


British East Africa 


Kenya, Crown Colony and Protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean Northeast to Somal- 
iland, North to Ethiopia, West to Uganda, and 
South to Tanganyika. Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, and population (est. 1954), 5,947,000, largely 
native. The capital is Nairobi. 

The northern three-fifths is arid. Most economic 
Production is centered in the South, a low coastal 
area and a plateau varying from 3,000 to 10,000 
feet. Five million acres in the Highlands are re- 
served to Europeans. The main products are coffee, 
tea, cereals, sisal, dairy products, timber, and 
minerals. Since 1953 Kenya has been the scene of 
terroristic activities of the Mau Mau, an oath- 
bound unit of the Kikuyu, Meru, and Embu tribes, 
which killed natives who opposed its attempts to 
dust white rule. In 1954-55 United Kingdom troops 
tracked down the Mau Mau and those of the 
Kikuyu who supplied them. Death was prescribed 
for those associating with terrorists, possessing 
unlawful weapons or attending oathtaking cere- 
monies, More than 60,000 terrorists and sympa- 
thizers were jailed or detained. 


The Uganda Protectorate lies to the West of 
Kenya with the Sudan on the North; Belgian 
Congo on the West, and Tanganyika on the South. 
Its territory includes part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
Lake Kioga and Lake George and part of Lake 
aber. also the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the 

an. 

Uganda has 93,981 square miles, including 13,680 
Square miles of water. The population (1951) is 
5,187,000, largely native. Victoria is the second 
largest fresh-water lake, exceeded only by Lake 
Superior. Cotton, coffee, oil seeds, tin ore, hides, 
lvory, sugar and tobacco are producd. 

Tanganyika, a Trust Territory administered by a 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Councils, 
formerly was German East Africa, and was taken 
by the British in 1918, the Urundi and Ruanda dis- 
tricts going to Belgium, and the Kionga Triangle 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). It 
Teaches from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and 
Lake Nyasa to Victoria Nyanza. A constitutional 
advancement in 1955 gives parity representation in 
the Legislative Council to British, Africans and 

5. 

The area is 362,688 square -miles, and population 
(est. 1954), 8,196,000. 8 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. Diamonds, 
lead, gold and Red Ruby mica are found. 


British Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68,000 
Square miles, and 640,000 population, mostly Mo- 
hammedans, is in Northeast Africa on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the South and West and 
Somaliland on the East. The chief town is Berbera 
and the products skins, resin, gum, goats and sheep. 


Islands East of Africa 

Zanzibar, a Protectorate, is an island of 640 
square miles, 23 miles off the eastern coast of 
Africa. The British protectorate was established in 
1890 by agreement with Germany and France. 
Helgoland was ceded to Germany and Britain 
waived claims to Madagascar in favor of France. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Harub, but is administered by a British resident. 
The island of Pemba, 25 miles to the northeast, 
area 380 square miles, is included in the govern-. 
ment. The population of the Protectorate, in- 
cluding Pemba, (est. 1953) is 274,000. The people 
are mostly Mohammedans. 

The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply from 4,750,000 trees 
devoted to that product. Coconuts and copra are 
important exports. Pottery, coir fiber, rope, soap, 
@ Jewelry and mats аге the principal manu- 
actures. 


: " 
Indian Ocean Possessions 

Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and a population (est. 1953) of 540,617, including 
dependencies. Port Louis is the capital. 

The one industry is sugar. Aloe fiber and rum 
are also exported. ies (42 sq. mi.) and Diego 
Garcia (Oil Islands) are chief dependencies. E 

Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
92 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated 1953) of 37,100, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaiing station. Coconuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
mangrove bark, vanilla and tortoise shell. 


Atlantic Ocean Possessions 

St. Helena, an island 1,200 miles off the West 
coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and population 
(est. 1953) of 4,900. Plax, lace making and the ex- 
port of lily bulbs to England are the chief indus- 
tries. After Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated at 
Waterloo the British exiled him to St. Helena, 
where he lived from Oct. 16, 1815, to his death, 
May 5, 1821. He was buried there until 1840, when 
his remains were transferred to Paris. 


Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area. 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1953), 168. 


Tristan de Cunha, the principal of a group of 
islands of volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
half way between the Cape and South America, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
About 280 persons, descendants of shipwrecked 
sailors, and soldiers from St, Helena, get a rude 
livelihood there. The island is an important me- 
teorological and radio station. 


Australia 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


Capital: Canberra. Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate 1954), 9,090,738. Flag: 
Red or blue ground, with Union Jack in top 
corner of hoist above large seven-pointed star; 
Southern Cross constellation on fly. Monetary 
unit: Australian pound (U.S. $2.24). ? 

Descriptive. The continent of Australia is situ- 
ated between 10° 41’ and 39° 8' (or including Tas- 
mania 43* 39') south latitude and 113* 9' to 
153* 39' east longitude in the Pacific Ocean, with 
the Indian Ocean on the West, and the South 
Pacific Ocean on the East and South. 

Geologically one of the oldest continents,- 
Australia is the most level and regular in outline, 5 
with a great plateau extending over half the con- 
tinent, a central basin and coastal plains. The 
Great Dividing Range runs down the east coast 
from Northern Queensland to Tasmania. Peaks 
vary from 4,000 ft. to Mt. Kosciusko (7,305 ft.) - 
in New South Wales. The northern third lies 
within the tropics, the other two-thirds within 
the temperate zone, but because of its position and 
island form, Australia has a more temperate cli- 


mate than other regions in the same latitudes. 
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“The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
with their areas and populations (Dec. 1954): 
Area sq. mi. Population 


New South Wales 309,433 3,462,502 
Victoria . 87,844 2,480,873 
Queensland 670,500 1,322,886 
South Austra! * 380,070 808,308 
Western Australia 975,920 649,360 
Tasmania 26,215 319,542 
Northern Territory ... 523.620 16,123 
Australian Capital Territory 939 31,144 

2,974,581 9,090,738. 


The state capitals are: New South Wales, Syd- 
ney; Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; 
"South Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, 

Perth; Tasmania, Hobart; Northern Terr., Darwin; 

Australian Capital Terr., Canberra. 

Home of the kangaroo, Australia also is the 
habitat of other ‘strange flora and fauna; the 
. koala, or living Teddy Bear, which obtains its 
only moisture from eucalyptus leaves; the platy- 
pus, one of the only two creatures which lays 
eggs and nourish their young with milk; the wom- 
bat; Tasmanian devil; dingo; a mole that is blind, 
deaf and dumb; barking and frilled lizards; fish 
that breathe, and others. 

In the North are to be seen the best specimens 
of the aboriginal tribes. They are the most 
primitive of all peoples, entirely nomadic, mak- 
ing fire with sticks, throwing boomerangs, and 
. killing game with spears. 

Resources and Industries. Almost from earliest 
days of settlement a primary producing country, 
Australia has become also one of the world's most 
highly industriallzed nations. 

Wool is Australia’s greatest primary industry. 
With an annual clip of more than 1 billion lbs. 
Australia produces 27% of the world's wool, 57% 
-of its merino wool. The continent also is one of 

the world's largest wheat producers (167,000,000 

bu. in 1954); about one-third is exported. Other 

important primary industries are. sugar, wine, 
_ fruit, vegetables, grains, minerals, including ura- 
_ nium, gold, coal, copper, iron, silver, tin, and zinc. 
| Principal manufactures include iron and steel, 
_ textiles, electrical and radio equipment, drugs, 
_ chemicals, paints, machinery, metal work, cloth- 
ing, motor cars and engines, aircraft and ships. 
Australia's main exports are food and wool. Main 
. imports: Metals, textiles, machinery, paper and 
drugs (United Kingdom); metals, machinery, pa- 
| per and timber (Canada); machinery, tobacco, oil, 
drugs, optical and surgical instruments, paper 
(United States); oil, tea, rubber, silk, cotton, 
Хед; 2 and hessian ne 
Pan erican Airways is one of the 8 interna- 
~ tional airlines serving Australia. реба 
| | Foreign trade: 
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Presbyterian, 12.34; and Methodist, 11.87; other, 
9.2%. 


Defense. А supplementary defense program was 
begun in 1950, involving all three services, envisag- 
ing overall strength of over 190,000 men. Under 
the National Service Act, 1951, compulsory mili- 


tary training for 18-year-old men was inaugu- 
rated, The armed forces, including permanent and 
citizen forces in 1954-55, comprised: Army, 110,983; 


navy 21,833; air, 28,654. 

The fleet consists of 2 light carriers 
9 destroyers, 15 frigates, 28 mines 
other craft. Additional shíps in all categc 
under construction. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 


The jointly administered Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea, originally two separate territories, is 
governed by a 1949 Act placing New Guinea under 
the U.N. Trusteeship system, but retaining the 
status of Papua as a Crown territory. It 1 a 
Legislative Council of 29 members and cus 
tive Council of about 9 appointed by the Governor- 
General. Principal products are copra, cacao, and 
rubber, 

Papua is the southeastern part of the Island of 
New Guinea, north from Australia. Area, 90,540 
sq. mi. population (est. 1953), 397,400, including 
4,691 non-indigenous. 

Territory of New Guinea, once German New 
Guinea, later a League of Nations mandate to 
Australia, occupies the northeast quarter of the 
island and includes important nearby island 
groups: New Britain, New Ireland and the Admir- 
alty Islands of the Bismark Archipelago; Bougain- 
ville, 3,880 square miles; Buka, 220 square miles, 
and smaller islands of the Solomons. Total area 
of the territory is about 93,000 square miles, 
with a native population (est. 1953) of 1,143,5 
and non-indigenous population of 11,064. 

Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1914. It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
(1953), 1,160. The soil is very fertile and is 
suitable for the cultivation of citrus fruits, bana- 
nas and coffee. 

Nauru Island, 166^ 55' E. Long., 32 mi. south of 
the Equator, formerly German, mandated by the 
League of Nations to the British Empire, was 
placed under U.N. jurisdiction as a trust territory 
Het. 22, 1947, administered by Australia, New 
Zealand and Great Britain. Its area is about eight 
Square miles; its population (1953) is 3,404. It 
has valuable phosphate deposits. 

Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands in the 
Indian Ocean came under the authority of the 
Commonwealth of Australia May, 1934. 

Cocos Islands, 27 small coral islands in the 
Indian Ocean 1,300 miles northwest of Australia, 
formerly administered from Singapore, are im- 
MR 202 aviation use, 

ustralian Antarctic Territory came under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia in 
1933. It claims 2,472,000:5q. mi. of territory south 
of 60th parallel S. Lat. and 160th-45th meridians 
E. Long. except the French-claimed Adelie Land. 
It has research stations on Heard and Macquarie 
islands, and at Mawson base, estab. 1954. 


New Zealand 


Capital: Wellington. Area: 103,736 iles. 
Population (govt. estimate 1954): 2,115,185. Flas: 


uisers, 
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Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific totaling 212 square miles. 

New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
tensive tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland Water- 
falls, with a total drop of 1,904 ft. is one of 
the tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
try has one of the lowest death rates, and the low- 
est infant mortality rate, in the world. 

On the South Island the Southern Alps 
(highest point, Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
end to end of the Island. On the eastern side rich 
river-formed plains stretch toward the sea, while 
on the western side towering mountain slopes 
crowd in upon the coastline. 

Resources and Industries. New Zealand is pri- 
marily a farming country, For decades the sheep 
upremacy in value of exports (wool, meat, 
‚ pelts, etc.) by a large margin, but during 
, butter and cheese and condensed milk 
eased greatly in value. Two-thirds of the 


recent 
have inc 
Surface of the country is suitable for farming. 


Wheat, oats, barley are principal crops. 
Mineral production includes coal, petroleum, 
gold and silver 


Auckland and Wellington are chief ports. 
History and Government. New Zealand was dis- 
lin 1642 by Abel Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch 
tor, and its coasts were explored by Capt. 
Cook, 1769-1770. British sovereignty. was 
proclaimed in 1840, with organized settlement com- 
mencing in the same year. Representative institu- 
tions were granted in 1853 and the Colony became 
a Dominion in 1907. 

The Maoris, the native race, are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
Their number (estimated 1954) is 130,806. 

The government of New Zealand consists of a 
Governor-General, representing the ruler of Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and a General 
Assembly whose members are elected by universal 
Íranchise for a three-year term. The Governor- 
General is Lieut.Gen. Sir Willoughby Norrie. 

In national elections Nov. 13, 1954, the 80 seats 
in the House of Representatives were distributed: 
National party, 45; Labor, 35. The Prime Minister 
is Sidney G. Holland. 

Education and Religion. Education is free, and 
compulsory between the age of seven and 15. The 
University of New Zealand consists of university 
colleges in Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington and 
Auckland, and agricultural colleges at Palmerston 
North and Lincoln. Church of England is the 
dominant faith. 

Defense. There are regular forces representing 
the Reserve, Territorial Army and Air Force. A 
system of compulsory military training was intro- 
duced in 1950 for those attaining 18 years of age. 
War pensions and veterans’ allowances are pro- 
vided from tax revenue. 

Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the New Zealand forces Aug. 29, 1914. 
This territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand in 1920, but 
how is administered by New Zealand under United 
Nations Trusteeship. 

Their areas aggregate 1,133 sq. mi., popula- 
tion (Sept. 1954): 93,247. Chief exports are copra, 
bananas and cocoa. s 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Elice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
in 1926 and became a part of New Zealand Jan. 1, 
1949. The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1954) 1,795. 

Ross Dependency, comprises Antarctic territory 
between the 160th meridian E. Long. and 150th W. 
Long. south of the 60th parallel of S. Lat., in- 
cluding Edward VII Land and portions of Vic- 
toria Land. Whaling is carried on extensively. 


are mountainous, reachini 
fititudes of 4000 ft. The highest peak, Mt. Vice 
The southern islands contain 


dense forests with many valuable woods. The 
inlands are very fertile and well watered. The 
climate is for the tropics comparatively cool; the 
temperature seldom rising. about 90°, 2 
The capital is Suva, on Viti Levu, Jargest of 
the islands (area 4,010 sq. mi.) Coconuts, sugar, 
gold and tobacco are the principal products. 
Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, independent 
Polynesian kingdom, form а Protected State, with 
an area of 269 square miles, and a population 
(1953) of 52,577. The native Queen is Salote Tupou, 
Principal island groups administered by the 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific Is- 
lands, now seated at Honiara in the British 
Solomon Islands: 
S SOLOMON ISLANDS = 
The British Solomon Islands, а Protectorate, 
number 10 large islands and four groups of small 
islands with a total area of 12,400 square miles. 
and a population (est. 1953) of 100,000. The chief 
islands in the group are Guadalcanal, Malaita, 
San Cristobal, New Georgia, Ysazel, Choiseul, 


Shortland, Mono ог Treasury, Vella-Lavella, Ga- + 


nongga, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida and Ren- 
neil. Among the groups of islands are the Lord 
Howe, Santa Cruz, Tucopia and Mitre and the 
Duff or Wilson and Reef. 
Exports: copra, ivory, nuts, and trochus shell. 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
Islands in the Crown Colony was proclaimed a 
Protectorate in 1892 and, at the request of the. 
native Governments, was annexed Nov. 10, 1915 as 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, The Colony 
includes the Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington 
and Ocean Islands, Christmas Islands, largest 
atoll in the Pacific, the Phoenix Group and the 
Gilbert Islands. The total area is 375 square mi 
and the population (1951) 39,000. Exports: chi 
copra and phosphates. t 
NEW HEBRIDES AES 
New Hebrides, a Condominium jointly adminis- 
tered by Great Britain and France, is a group of 
11 main islands lying 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, with an 
aggregate areas of approximately 5,700 square 
miles. Population: 52,000 (1951 est.) Chief prod- 
ucts are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee, i 
Banks (309 square miles) and Torres (40 square 
miles) Islands are attached to the New Hebrides. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 

Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered in 1767 by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known in 1808. The area is two square miles and 
population (1952) 140. It is a British Colony by 
settlement and was brought within the'jurisdic- 
tion of the High Commissioner of Western 
Pacific in 1898. The islands of Henderson, Ducie 
and Oeno, annexed in 1902, are in the Pitcairn 
group. 


British West Indies and. 


+ А 

Other American Possessions 

BERMUDA = 

Bermuda, oldest self-governing British colony, 
with a royal governor and a representative legis- ` 
lature, is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, 20 inhabited, comprising 21 sq. mi. in 
the Atlantic Ocean, 677 mi. Southeast of New 
York, 580 mi. East of North Carolina. Popula- 
tion (est. 1953) 39,983. It was named for Juan 
de Bermudez, Spanish explorer, and settled by 
Virginia-bound colonists under Sir Geo. Somers | 
who were wrecked here, 1609. 

lts parliament dates from 1620. The assembly 
has 36 elective members; the crown appoints an 
executive council of 7 and a legislative council of 
9. Women have had the right to vote and hold 
office since 1944. The governor is Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Alexander Hood. = 

The United States Government maintains air 
and naval bases on Bermuda islands, under long- 
term lease. 1 

Bermuda levies no taxes on real estate, incomes - 
or inheritance, but raises revenue by excise, postal, 
transportation, stamp taxes and duties. > 

The capital is Hamilton. Hotels, beaches, golf, 
British goods, yachting, and fishing make Be 
muda a popular winter resort for Americans. 


bus service has been substituted for the railway. | 


Motor cars have been permitted since 1946, Ie 
limited to 15 mi. an hour in urban and 20 mi. 
in country areas. 
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Bermuda exports lily bulbs, potatoes, bananas, 
'onions and green vegetables. Airlines: Avianca, 
BOAC, Colonial, Cubana, Pan American, Trans- 


da. 
Ser itish Caribbean Federation, eventually to 
become a self-governing unit in the Common- 
wealth, agreed upon Apr. 30, 1953, will comprise 
Barbados, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad, Dominica, 
Grenada, Saint Lucia, and Saint Vincent. 


JAMAICA 


Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an 
area of 4,411 sq. mi. and population (est. 1953), 
1,503,047, Attached to Jamaica for administra- 
tive purposes are the Turks and Caicos Islands 
(pop. 6,600; area, 166 sq. mi.) and Cayman Islands 
(pop. 7,000; area, 100 sq. ті.). The capital is 
Kingston. 

"The climate, ranging from 80° to 86° on the coast 
to 40° in the mountains has attractions for winter 
tourists, It is estimated 65 to 75% of tourists 
are American. The island figures largely in the 
history of the Buccaneers of the West Indies 
pefore and during the time of Sir Henry Morgan, 

once its governor, Port Royal, old haunt of the 
pirate, at the entrance to the harbor, frequently 
has been the victim of earthquakes. 
Tue principal products are sugar-cane, coffee, 
bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, pimento, 
citrus fruits and cigars. 
Barbados is the most eastern of the West Indies, 
lying out in the Atlantic at 13° north latitude. Its 
а is 166 square miles: the population (esti- 
mated 1952), 219,015. Bridgetown is the capital. 
‘The chief products are sugar and cotton. Mo- 
‘lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from United States and exports heaviest 


. 1953) is.678,000, The capital is Port of Spain. 
. Import trade is heaviest with Canada, export trade 
with Britain. Products are mostly petroleum and 
asphalt products, sugar, rum and cocoa. The great 
asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island 
is immensely valuable and seems inexhaustible. 
"The Bahamas comprise nearly 700 is- 
lands and over 2,000 cays and rocks (about 20 
inhabited) in the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast 
of America. Nassau, on the Island of New Provi- 
lorida coast, is an attractive 


salt, strawwork, hardwoods 
sources of revenue. Fruit 


Sea, between Trinidad and Mar- 
e, "are Grenada and the Grenadines, 
St. Vincent and St. Lucia. Each has its 
government, The total area is 810 square 
(Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 
. Nea, 305). The population (est. 1952) 
3,000. Capital: St. George's, Grenada. 
chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
‘Tum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
bles and spices. St. Vincent is 
arrowroot and Sea Island cotton. 


à ida, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. 
ie Eran Vipin Islands. The aren is 423 
miles, population (est. 1952) is 120,145, 


principal products are sugar and molasses 


Hondui а Crown 7 
Sn America, on the Caribbeat Ben, 
c and produces chiefly mahoga: 


Zahir 
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tropical fruits, chicle, and cedar, much of which 
comes to the United States. 

lis area is 8,867 square miles, and population 
(est. 1952), 73,171. Belize is the capital. 


BRITISH GUIANA 

British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the West, Dutch 
Guiana ‘on the East and Brazil on the South. 
It is a Crown Colony administered by a governor. 
An Executive Council assists the Governor. The 
area is 83,000 square miles; the population (esti- 
mated 1952), 452,600. Georgetown is the capital. 

There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
Guiana, including King George VI, with a drop of 
1,600 ft. 

Much of British Guiana is, jungle land, but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Sugar is an important 
export, as are timber products, rice, rum, mola 3 
balata, charcoal and copra. 

Falkland Islands and Dependencies, a Crown 
Colony, comprise the Falkland Islands, 300 mi. 
east of the Strait of Magellan at the southern 
end of South America and a sector of Antarctica 
between long. W. 20 and W. 80. 

The Falklands include more than 100 
of strategic and economic value with an 
4,618 square miles and population (est. 
2,230. There aré whallng interests and large sheep 
farms; wool is exported. 

Antarctic dependencies include South Georgia, 
area 1,450 square miles, population (1952) 360; 
South Orkney, Sandwich, South Sheland Islands; 
and Graham Land and Coats Land. 

Although Great Britain has held possession of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina and Chile refuse 
to renounce claims of ownership. Great Britain 
laid its dispute before the World Court, May 


6, 1955. : 
Afghanistan 
DOULAT I PADSHAHI YE AFGHANISTAN 
Capital: Kabul. Area: 250,000 square miles. 


Population (govt. estimate, 1949): 12,000,000. Flag: 
three vertical bars, black, red and green; design 
in center (red) bar composed of a mosque enclosed 
by a crescent formed of two ears of wheat joined 
at the bottom. Monetary unit: Afghani (silver). 

Descriptive. Afghanistan occuples a mountainous 
country in Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude 
and 29° and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme 
length from east to west (Yoli Pass in the Wakhan 
to Sulfikar Pass, northwest of Herat) is 770 miles. 
It is bounded on the North by the U.S.S.R., on 
the East and South by the western zone of Paki- 
stan, and on the West by Iran. The elevation is 
generally over 4,000 ft. There are three great river 
basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the Northeast, 
and the Helmand, which runs Southwest through 
the middle of the country. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
NEM in or 200020068 to the east. Trade to 

ndia flows through the famous 1 
DO POR RM us Khyber Pass from 

Resources and Industries. It is almost exclusive- 
ly an agricultural country, producing with the aid 
of irrigation sizable quantities of fruits, cerenls 
and vegetables. The fat-tailed sheep is native to 
the country, furnishing the Afghans their chief 
meat diet while the fat of its immense tail is a 
substitute for butter. The caster oil, madder, and 
asafoetida plants abound. Wool and skins are the 
main articles of export, together with fruits and 
RUM The imports are cotton, textiles, metals and 

ardware, leathef goods, tea and sugar. Copper, 
lead, iron, silver, oil and asbestos are found. 

There are no railroads in the country. Mer- 
chandise is transported on trucks or camel or 
Bony. асаав En peran portant trade routes, 

program lon of mo 
Бакар systems is under way. OUO 

tory and Government. Afghanistan was so 


‘Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. Uzbeks 6%; Hazaras 3% 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), pe EAS ee e 
- tomatoes and HIDAN ende а neren. 
(Nevis), livestock and charcoal (Virgin Islands) 
nd salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts), = 
"BRITISH HONDURAS . © Cil of elected members. "rhe reigning King is 
ish. een Shab, born 1914, who ascended 
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Education and Religion. Instruction is free in all 
educational and technical institutions, Adult ed- 
ucation is compulsory for all men during army 
service. The University of Kabul was established in 
1932. Principal languages are Pushtu and Persian. 
Islam is the predominant religion, but there is 
complete religious freedom. 


Albania 


SHQIPERIA 
REPUBLIKA POPULLORE E SHQIPERISE 


Capital: Tirana. Area: 10,629 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1948): 1,175,000. Flag: 
red, with black double-headed eagle and yellow- 
bordered red star. Monetary unit: Lek (100 quin- 
tars). 

Descriptive. Albania is a mountainous country 
bounded by Yugoslavia on the North and Easí, 
Greece on the East and South, and the Adriatic 
Sea on the West. 

Raclally the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south. 

Resources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, the 
latter not fully developed. Chief products of the 
country are tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
cheese, and dairy products, fish, olive oll, corn, 
cattle and bitumen. The state has attempted to 
develop farming, light industry, build new roads 
and power stations and to modernize mines. 

There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. Ten regular air routes serve the country. 

History and Government. Albania was the 
Scene of conflict with Turkey, the Balkan states 
and Italy for many years. Its autonomy was es- 
tablished 1912 by a European conference, which 
Placed William of Wied on the throne. He fied 
with outbreak of war in 1914. Italy proclaimed 
Albania's independence, 1915. It became a republic, 
1925, à monarchy, 1928, when its president became 
King Zog. He fled, 1939, and Albania was overrun 
by German and Italian armies until 1944. A pro- 
visional government under Gen. Enver Hoxha was 
recognized by Britain, U. S. and the Soviet Union, 
Nov. 10, 1945. Communists won the elections of 
Dec. 1945, and proclaimed a republie, Jan. 12, 
1946. Deputies to the Assembly, unicameral legis- 
lature, serve four years, one to every 10,000 
population. Premier: Maj. Gen. Mehmet Shehu, 
appointed July 20, 1954, succeeding Enver Hoxha. 

Albania's association with the Cominform led 
the U. S. and Britain to break off relations, They 
Voted against its admission to the U. N. In June, 
1948, Yugoslavia denounced its economic treaty 
With Albania because of the latter's hostility to 
the Tito government. 

Education and Religion. There is no state reli- 
glon. The largest segment of the population are 
Moslems, followed by Orthodox Christians (Church 
of Albania), and Roman Catholics. Primary edu- 
cation nominally is compulsory and free under the 
constitution, but schools are few. 

Defense. The army numbers about 52,000. 


Andorra 
Andorra. Area: 191 square miles, Pop- 
ulation, 5,231, scattered in six villages. Flag: blue, 
yellow, red (vertical.) 

Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
Under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
fovereignty since 1278 and was granted a consti- 
ution as a republic by Napoleon in 1806. It pays 
ап annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
ревеіав to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 

eneral of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
French government, 
ов inhabitants speak Catalan and are chiefly 
потап Catholics. Sheep raising is the principal 

Universal suffrage was abolished in 1941 and 
election through the heads of families restored. 


e Arabian States 

a (estimated): d 2 

lation (estimated). 16,006,000 Varo 5 
as bia, largest peninsula in the world, lies in the 
by drag and Jordan ‘and. сайр ба tee ‘ther 

а ап and enclosed on the other 
proe sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the West, 


Capital: 


The pen- 

92915 includes Saudi Arabia, Yemen, the inde- 
lent sultanate of Muscat and Oman, the 

of Bahrain, Kuwait, the Trucial 


Sheikhdoms and Qatar. The peninsula ís largely 
desert and rainfall is negligible except in Yemen 
and Oman, but there are numerous oases. 

For information about the independent kingdom 
of Yemen see page 381, and the British colony and 
protectorate of Aden, page 327. ў 

THE ARAB LEAGUE 

The Arab States formed a union by & pact signed 
in Cairo March 22, 1945, for the purpose of main- 
taining Arab solidarity. The League consists of 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, the 
Lebanon, Yemen and Libya. Provision was made 
for admission of the Arab portion of Palestine, 
upon achievement of independence. The League's 
Council approved customs and payments agree- 
ments, Sept. 7, 1953. 


Saudi Arabia 


Al-Mamlaka Al-'Arabiya As-Sa'udiya 

Capitals: Mecca and Riyadh, Area: 870,000 square 
miles, Population (govt. estimate, 1948): 6,500,- 
000. : green with white sword below an 
excerpt from Koran in white Arabic characters. 
Monetary unit: Riyal. 

Descriptive. Saudi Arabia comprises nearly four- 
fifths of the Arabian Peninsula. The country con- 
sists mainly of desert and steppe land distinguished 
for its aridity and barrenness. Considered one of 
the driest and hottest of countries, it cannot. boast 
a single lake or river. Altitude of the plateau 
ranges from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, with a vast desert 
in the center called Rub el Khali (Abode of 
Emptiness). 

The kingdom of Saudi Arabia comprises the for- 
mer Sultanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz 
and its dependencies, The dependencies include 
El Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jauf and the 
greater part of Asir. 

rces and Industries. Increasingly large 
petroleum resources of the country are being 
developed by the Arabian American Oil Co., com- 
posed of American oil companies. Production is 
estimated at more than 979,021 barrels per day 
in 1955. An extensive modernization program is 
under way involving health, agriculture, ports, 
roads, railroads, airports and electrification of 
cities, largely paid for out of fees for ail conces- 
sions. Medical care and medicine are free. 

One of the most modern airports in the Middle 
East at Dhahran along the eastern coast, built by 
the United States in 1946, links Saudi Arabia with 
the main airways of the world. 

A modern harbor was completed in 1950 in Jed- 
da, main Red Sea seaport, followed by another in 
Dammam on the Persian Gulf. The first railway 
in the Arabian desert since Col. T. E. Lawrence 
destroyed the Hejaz railway, 1917, was opened 
Oct. 1951; it runs 350 mi. from Dammam inland 
to Riyadh. 

An agricultural country except for oil, and re- 
cently discovered gold, silver and rich iron ore, 
Saudi Arabia's products are dates, wheat, barley, 
fruit, hides, wool. Camels, horses, donkeys and 
sheep are raised. Some hides, wool and gum are 
exported. It receives UN technical assistance. 

History and Government. The form of govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy. The king is Sa'ud, 
who succeeded his father Nov. 9, 1953. The late 
king, Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Feisal 
Al-Sa’ud (born in 1880) proclaimed King of the 
Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd Jan, 11, 1926, following 
& series of victories over rival leaders. The Crown 
Prince is the Emir Feisal, named Prime Minister, 
Aug. 16, 1954. An Advisory Council assists the 
King, while legislation 1s entrusted to the Concul- 
tative Assembly. The country is divided into dis- 
tricts, each administered by a Governor. 

The modern history of Saudi Arabia began with 
the Wahhabi movement begun in the 18th century- 
by Mohammed Ibn Abdul Wahhab and which 
flourished under the auspices of Mohammed Ibn 
Saud, founder of the Saudi dynasty . 

The Hejaz contains the holy cities of Islam— 
Medina where the Mosque of the Prophet en- 
shrines the tomb of Mohammed, who died in the 
city June 7, 632, and Mecca, a Ж 
containing а great mosque sheltering the sacred- 
shrine the Kasba, in which is the black stone 
given by Gabriel to Abraham. Approximately · 
500,000 of the faithful make the pilgrimage an- 
nually. Medina is 820 miles from Damascus. Mecca 
the capital, is 200 miles farther south and is 55 
miles from Jedda, the chief port of the Red Sea. 

Education and Religion. Elementary, secondary 
and higher education are free, but not compul- 
sory. The population is almost entirely Moslem. 

Defense. Saudi Arabia's defense force consists 


rthplace, +. 
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а regular army maintained by levels, now in 
process of expansion and modernization, with & 
military academy to train officers. Its defense is 
pooled with that of Egypt since 1954. 


KUWAIT 
The State of Kuwait with an area of 3,650 

square miles, and population (est. 1953), 205,000, 
extends along the northern end of the Persian Gulf 
from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is 
an important port on the Persian Gulf. The prin- 
cipality has one of the world's richest proven oil 
reserves—15 billion bbls. Production is handled by 
the Kuwait Oil Co., jointly owned by British and 
American oil companies. Under a royalty agree- 
ment 50% of the profits go to the Sheikh. An 
extensive program of economic and cultural im- 
provement is financed by oil profits. 

The ruler is Sheikh Adullah Al-Salem Al Sabah. 

MUSCAT AND OMAN 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with а 
coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from 
El Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir of 
the Arabian Sea. It has an estimated area of 
82,000 square miles and a population estimated at 
550,000, chiefly Arabs except for the towns of 
Muscat and Matruh. Capital: Muscat. 

‘The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said 

bin Taimur (born Aug. 13, 1910). 

BAHRAIN ISLANDS 

The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
the Persian Gulf and have an area of 250 square 
miles and a Mohammedan population of 120,000. 
Except for the northern fertile tip, it is a barren 
rocky plateau. Petroleum and pearl fishing are the 
chief industries. The petroleum resources are 
being developed with American companies par- 
ticipating. 

Bahrain is an independent Arab State under 
British protection. The capital and commercial 
center is Manamah. The ruler is H. H. Shaikh 
Sulman bin Hamad al Khalifah (born 1895). 

TRUCIAL SHEIKHDOMS AND QATAR 
The Trucial Sheikhdoms, semi-independent, oc- 
сиру а 400-mile strip from Sha’am to Khor el 
Odeid at the S.E. end of Qatar on the Persian 
- Gulf. Total population is about 95,000. 


Argentina 
REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 

Capital: Buenos Aires, Area: 1,078,769 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 18,742,- 
000. Flag: blue, white and blue horizontal bars 
with a rising sun on the white bar. Monetary 
unit: Peso (U.S. 20c). 

Descriptive. Argentina extends from Bolivia 
2,300 miles to Cape Horn and from the ridge of 
the Andes to the South Atlantic, occupying the 
greater part of southern South America. Its 
greatest breadth is about 930 miles. It is bounded 
-by Bolivia on the North, Paraguay on the North- 
east, Brazil, Uruguay and the South Atlantic 
Ocean on the East and Chilie on the West. 

There are five great river systems in Argentina: 
the River Plata, Central Cordillera, Pampa and 
Patagonia systems. The Plata system is second 
only to the Amazon system, largest in the world. 

‘The mountains of the Republic are grouped into 
four isolated and perfectly defined systems: the 
Andean, Central, Misiones and Southern. Acon- 
_cagua is the highest peak in South America (alti- 
| tude 23,081 feet). The southern part of the Andes 

is a beautiful lake district. There are glaciers, 

trout and salmon streams and skiing. - 
East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the North, 
and vast treeléss pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 
of Patagonia. 
The climate in the center and most thickly 
settled part is temperate, with slight variations. 
‘The northern tip of the republic is within the 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is heaviest in the 
ortheast and slightest in central west and south. 
Buenos Aires, the capital, is the largest city of 
Latin America and the second largest Latin city in 
the world. It lies on the banks of the Rio de le 
Plata, which is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is a city of broad, straight 
Я ‘there bout 200 parks and plazas, 
of the Argentine 


Resources and Industries. The mountains of Ar- 
gentina contain deposits of silver, copper and gold. 
Petroleum is exploited by the government and by 
private companies; the wells in the Comodoro 
Rivadavia region ranking highest. 

Wheat, corn, barley, rye, linseed, and oats are 
the principal crops. The sugar, wine, cotton and 
fruit industries are large. Alfalfa is cultivated in 
huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, goats and 
pigs form the chief wealth on the ranches. Pack- 
ing houses have been established on a large scale 
and meat refrigeration has become the country’s 
chief industry. Flour milling ranks second. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crock- 
ery, are the principal imports. 

‘Argentina's merchant fleet, 950,000 gross tons in 
1950, grew to 2,073 ships totaling 1,411,000 tons in 
1952. Civil aviation has developed rapidly. 

The country in effect has been gradually in- 
formally socialized by a series of government de- 
crees since 1945 until less than 50% of the na- 
tion's economy remained in private hands by 1955. 

Present Argentine policy aims at restricted con- 
sumer goods in favor of home production—textiles, 
liquor, tobacco, etc. 

Foreign trade (in pesos): 


Imports xports 

1952 8,361,000,000 4,392,000,000 
1953 5,667,000,000 7,190,000,006 
1954 7,112,000,000 6,721,000, 000 


History and Government. Discovered 1515-16 by 
Spanish explorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, 
Argentina remained under Spanish domination 
until the provinces, in a successful revolt May 25, 
1810, established an independent republic. In 1853 
& liberal constitution was adopted. 

There are 16 provinces, with a high measure of 
home rule electing their own Governors and Legis- 
latures, and eight territories administered by Gov- 
ernors appointed by the President, also a Federal 
District, Buenos Aires (area 72 square miles), 
whose Mayor is appointed by the President and 
who is assisted by a deliberate council elected by 
the tax-paying inhabitants. Argentina's 16th and 
newest province became the Eva Peron Province 
Jan. 25, 1952. Previously another former terri- 
tory became the Presidente Peron Province. 

Argentina's present constitution, effective March 
16, 1949, gives the government great economic pow- 
ers. The President and Vice President must be 
Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth. They are 
elected for six-year terms by direct popular vote. 
Congress consists of a Senate of 34, elected for six 
years, one-third retiring every three years; and a 
House of Deputies who serve a similar term, one- 
half retiring every three years. 

Voting is compulsory and women may vote in 
presidential and congressional elections. 

The President is Juan Domingo Peron, elected 
tone 5 Nov. 11, 1951. Peron con- 

y О! e seats 

Deputies and ithe iine tf in the Chamber of 
virtual s of martial law has prevailed 
since an uprising against the regime 55 Sept. 
1951. A government decree, Dec. 30, 1954, re- 
versed a 1937 ban on prostitution. Greatly in- 
сера tension between the government and the 
men Catholic Church, the formal state religion, 
оа minated in а vote of Congress, May, 1955, for a 
те erendum to disestablish the Church. Rioting 
qur June, 1955, ended in armed attack against 

е capital by rebellious elements, June 16, 1955, 
MR led by elements of the Navy. An est. 
SU Ба killed and many wounded. President 
D. his top aides were excommunicated. He 
bees Communists for excesses against churches 
Eb religious objects. Peron promised a less mar- 

regime, but ordered a state of siege Sept. 1 

b ne and Religion bo 

Г Religion. The population is about 

19925 8 Catholic, the constitutional religion 

18 i EA when measures were begun 

Cep нар it. Primary education is free, 

Versities m. Cordoba а аге лепота азі. 

n 16 Buenos 

Aires, Sve Ade in e 8 Tucuman, Litoral 
. The population e Y 

ЖАЛУ rere D. A е чы European in origin, 


| compulsory from 
D is a trained с of 300, 000, 
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ers, three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor 
craft. The personnel is approximately 11,500 men. 


Austria 
REPUBLIK OESTERREICH 


Capital: Vienna. Area: 32,369 square miles. Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1953): 6,954,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red. Monetary unit: 
Schilling (100 groschen) (U.S. 3.846c). 

Descriptive. Austria is a republic of Central 
Europe bounded on the North by Czechoslovakia, 
on the East by Hungary, on the South by Italy and 
Yugoslavia and on the West by Germany, Switzer- 
land and Liechtenstein, 

Resources and Industries. There are rich de- 
posits of iron ore, magnesite, oil, salt, graphite, 
tale and gypsum. Forests are plentiful and timber 
forms an important asset, as does a vast hydro- 
electric potential. The principal agricultural prod- 
ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar, 
corn, w. livestock, dairy products, and fruit. 

Austria's economy is predominantly industrial. 
The chief industries are iron and steel, textiles, 
paper and pulp, building materials, aluminum, 
machine tools and chemicals. The country achieved 
a balanced budget, firm currency and increased 
productivity and trade during 1952-53. Index of 
industrial production (1937-100) rose from 165.5 
in 1951 to 193.7 in 1954. In 1954, lignite production 
Was 6,284,832 tons; pig iron, 1,353,542 tons; crude 
steel, 1,652,988 tons. Farm production in the same 
year reached 85% of requirements. 

History and Government. Austria was the domi- 
nant power in the dual monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary before World War I, when Francis Joseph 
of the Hapsburg house was emperor of Austria 
and king of Hungary. The country had an area of 
261,259 sq. mi., population c. 51,000,000. It con- 
tained Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, 
Polish Galicia, Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Banat. It was dismembered after 
World War I; became a republic in 1918; was occu- 
pied by Germany during World War II, and re- 
established as a republic in 1945. When its terri- 
tory of 1937 was restored it consisted of 32,369 sa. 
mi., and the following provinces: Burgenland, 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Carinthia, Tyrol, Voralberg, and the city of Vienna. 

Between the two world wars Austria had a turbu- 
lent political history, with socialists introducing 
Socio-economic changes. These were checked by 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, along corporative 
lines, 1934. Dollfuss was murdered in his office by 
Nazi conspirators July 25, 1934. Kurt Schuschnigg, 
his successor, was forced into а subservient posi- 
tion by Adolf Hitler, German Fuehrer, and re- 
Signed in protest, Mar. 11, 1938. He was succeeded 
by the Austrian Nazi, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, and 
on March 13, 1938, Hitler occupied Austria and 
Proclaimed its union with Germany (Anschluss). 

A provisional government headed by Dr. Karl 
Renner was established after Austria’s liberation 
by the Allies. After the elections of 1945, Dr. Ren- 
ner was elected president by Parliament (died 
1950). Theodore Koerner, socialist, was chosen 
President in Austria's first popular presidential 
election May 6, 1951, made final May 27, 1951. 

Following Parliamentary elections Feb. 22, 1953, 


ae were distributed as follows, compared with 
1953 1949 
People's party ........ 74 77 
Socialists ............. 73 67 
Independents 14 16 
Communists 4 5 


^ Chancellor: Dr. Julius Raab, conservative, sworn 
n April 2, 1953, succeeding Dr. Leopold Figl. 
After Austria's liberation at the close of World 
War IL, the Inter-Allied Command of Britain, 
1 1 85 Soviet Union and the United States estab- 
shed four zones of occupation. Efforts to ne- 
Eotate an Austrian state treaty of independence, 
саная in 1949, were long hampered by Soviet 
руа tactics, but in a reversal of attitude, the 
Basten Feb. 25, 1955, proposed a conference to 
asten negotiations and adopted a concilliatory 
Policy toward Austria. 
A The state treaty was signed by the Big Four and 
Austria in Vienne, May 15, 1955, ending a total 
i 185 years of occupation. It recognized Austria's 
1osghendence within the frontiers existing Jan. 1, 
P 8, provided for parliamentary resolutions of 
агу neutrality, prohibited economic ог po- 
2 al union with Germany, required it to uphold 
democratic institutions, dissolve Nazi-type organi- 
mons and prevent a Hapsburg restoration: 
е treaty provided that the four occupation 


armies be withdrawn within 90 days after ratifica- 
tion, at the latest by Dec. 31, 1955, and that no 
formal reparations be exacted. A separate agree- 
ment between Austria and the Soviet modified 
Article 35 of the treaty under which the U.S.S.R. 
received ownership of seized former German assets 
in Eastern Austria, 60% of Austria’s oilfields and 
refinery output, and the Danubian Steamship Co. 
This agreement provided that, in lieu of the terms 
of Article 35, the Soviet would surrender the oil 
assets in return for 10,000,000 tons of oil, return 
the steamship company for $2,000,000, and return 
ihe confiscated former Germany industries for 
$150,000 worth of goods to be delivered during the 
next six years. With final ratífication July 27, 
1955, Austria formally regained sovereignty. 

Austria is a member of the European Payments 
Union and in June, 1951, joined the Geneva Tariffs | 
and Trade Agreement with the West European 
nations. Already a member of all U.N. specialized 
agencies, Austria is expected to join the organiza- 
tion proper. 

Education and Religion. The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory between the ages of six and 
14. There are universitles in Graz, Vienna and 
Innsbruck. The language is principally German. 

Defense. Under the terms of the state treaty 
ending occupation of the country, Austria was not 
to possess atomic weapons or other offensive 
weapons of destruction. The country has had no 
armed forces of its own since its occupation. 


Belgium х 
ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJK BELGIE 

Capital: Brussels. Area: 11,775 square miles, 
Population (U. N. estimate 1954): 8,819,000. Flag: 
three vertical bars, black-yellow-red. Monetary 
unit: Franc (U.S. 2c). 

Descriptive. Belgium is bounded on the North by 
the Netherlands and the North Sea, on the East by 
Germany and Luxemburg, on the South by France, 
and on the West by France and the North Sea. It 
has a frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 
miles. The Scheldt (Escaut) and the Maas (Meuse). 
are the principal rivers. Below Antwerp the 
Scheldt flows to the North Sea through the Neth- 
erlands and the Belgian Government has dredged 
the channel as far as Flushing and improved the 
port of Antwerp. The western part is low, level 
and fertile; the eastern, the tableland of the Ar- 
dennes, has a poor soil. The cities of Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, Liege, and Antwerp are noted for 
art and architecture. ` 

Belgium is the second most densely populated 
country in Europe, with 720 per square mile. 

Resources and Industries. Coal is abundant; iron, 
zinc, lead and copper also are found. Although 
Belgium is essentially a antan e 
agriculture and forestry are important industries. 
The principal crops are oats, rye, wheat, potatoes, 
barley and sugar beets. 

Important industries are mining, steel manufac- 
ture, glassware, teas mu 4 5 and bev- 

rages, fishing, es and chemicals. 
е Belgium lives by its foreign trade; about 35% of 
its entire production is sold abroad (75% of steel 


and glass). 
Trade in thousands of francs: 
Imports Exports X 
1952 123,022,796 122,550,071 
1953 121,128,000 112,966,000 
1954 126,737,000 114,976,000 


History and Government. Belgium, land of the 
Belgae conquered by Julius Caesar, has а 2,000- 
year history during which it was ruled by the 
Romans, Merovingian Franks, Burgundy, Spain, 
Austria and France. After the fall of Napoleon, 
1815, Belgium was made a part of the Netherlands.. 
Its citizens demanded separation from the Dutch 
in 1830. Belgium became an independent consti- 
tutional monarchy Oct. 16, 1830, ratified Feb. 17, 
1831, and in June chose EU Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg as King, às Leopo; 9 e 

By the treaty of London, Apr. 19, 1839, Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Netherlands, and 
Russia guaranteed the inviolability of Belgii 
this was the ''scrap of paper” repudiated by Ger- 
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Was killed while mountain climbing, Feb. 17, 1934; 
Leopold III, his son, succeeded. Leopold sur- 
endered to Germany, May 28, 1940, to avoid 
lurther bloodshed. His cabinet formed а govern- 
ment-in-exile in London. Parliament in Sept., 
1944, declared Prince Charles Regent. A plebiscite 
in 1950 gave Leopold III 57% of all votes, but fol- 
lowing a second and less favorable vote, Leopold 
transierred his powers to his son, Aug. 11, 1950. 
who became King Baudouin I upon Leopold's abdi- 
cation, July 16, 1951. 

King Baudouin I (born Sept. 7, 1930) is the son 
of Leopold's first wife, Princess Astrid (died Aug. 
29, 1935), daughter of Prince Carl Bernadotte of 
Sweden. 

Universal suffrage is in force and those who fail 
to vote are fined. Women vote since 1950. 

Parliament consists of a Senate with members 
. elected for four years, partly directly and partly 
' indirectly; the number elected directly is equal to 
| 
; 


half the number of members of the House of 
Deputies, The Deputies are directly elected, for 
four years, by proportional representation (one for 
every 40,000 population). Premier: Achille van 
Acker, Socialist, appointed Apr. 23, 1954. 
Education and Religion. The population is di- 
vided into two well defined groups, the Flemings 
and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- 
vails, Part of the income of the ministers of the 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protes- 
tant Evangelical religions is paid from the na- 
tional treasury. Belgium has four universities in 
Ghent, Liege, Brussels and Louvain. French and 
. Flemish are official languages, as is German in 
some districts. 
ws Defense. Universal military training has been in 
force since World War I. Voluntary service begins 
at 17 years of age with five years of service, under 
18 four years and over 18 three years. Conscript 
Service term is 18 months since May, 1954. The 
Military Law of 1937 establishes the period of 
| military obligation at 25 years, 15 to be served in 
|. the Regular Reserves and 10 in the Territorial 
Army, The Navy has been reorganized since World 
"War II and comprises small warcraft. Belgium is 
а member of the North Atlantic Treaty Org. It 
&pproved membership in the proposed E.D.C. or- 
ganization, Nov., 1953 and Mar., 1954. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
CONGO BELGE—BELGISCH CONGO 


соста e qum 
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itary amit: Congo frane, 3 

е Congo Free State had its origin in th 

_ of King Leopold II of Belgie mines penne 
discoveries of Henry M. Stanley, he founded the 
International Association of the Congo, which sent 
Stanley back in 1879. Stanley founded the first 
Station, Vivi, in 1880, and 23 others, The territory, 
founded as a free state, was formally ceded io 


_ the Minister of the Colonies at ire НУ 


he Congo has vast water power 

at 130,000,000 kilowatts, largely detiene The 
ы ра А products are palm oil, cot- 
Pa gen itor ее, cocoa, rubber, copal gum, 


їп the southwesters aia- 
n the southwestern dis- 
an 12,000,000 carai 

diamonds of which tho Congo d 


oil for the 
has first time. 


first university, open to all, is to be situated in 
Leopoldyille. 

Ruanda and Urundi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man East Africa, ceded to Belgium as mandatory 
of the League of Nations, now are U.N. trustees 
ships. The total area is 19,536 square miles. 'Thé 
population is 4,005,811 (1952), largely native. Both 
districts are united administratively with Belgian 
Congo, under a vice-governor at Astrida. The Ru- 
nnda, Plateau is one of Africa's t cattle coun= 
tries. Several peaks of the Birun; ige reach an 
altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 

DRUK-YUL 

Capital: Punakha. Area: 18,000 square miles, 
Population (estimated): 300,000. 

The kingdom of Bhutan is 

native state in the eastern Him 


emi-independent 
s, between 


"Tibet on the North and West Bengal and Assam 
on the South, with Sikkim on the st. It is 190 
miles long from east to west and 90 miles wide at 
its widest point. Punakha is a fortress of great 
natural strength. The inhabitants of Bhutan are 
Mongolians and adhere to a form of Budhism, 


orincipal 
wax, 


Agriculture is the chief industry. The 
products are rice, Indian corn, mille 
cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and c 

The ruler of the kingdom is Mahar 
Dorji Wan-chuk (born 1929), who as 
throne Oct. 27, 1952. By a treaty s 
India, Aug. 8, 1949, Bhutan receives an annual 
cash subsidy of 500,000 rupees and transportation 
rights through India, the state’s only avenue to 
the outside. India controls its external relations. 


Bolivia 
REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA 

Capital: La Paz. Area (estimated): 416,040 
Square miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 
3,162,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, red-yellow- 
green. Monetary unit: Boliviano (0.5. 0.526c). 

Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by Peru and 
Chile on the West, Brazil on the North and East, 
Paraguay on the East and Argentina on the South. 
It lies across the Andes, and its chief topographi- 
са] feature is the great central plateau at an alti- 
tude of 12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying be- 
tween two great cordilleras having three of the 
highest peaks in America. More than 50% of the 
population are Indians speaking their own dia- 
lects, 13% are white, and 25% are of mixed blood. 

Lake Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian bor- 
der, is the highest lake in the world on which 
steamboats regularly ply (12,500 ft.), and is the 
largest lake in South America (4,000 sq. mi.). 

The legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a city 
more accessible, is the actual seat of government, 
La Paz lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon about 
three miles wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, 
at an altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with 
high Andean peaks. Its’ huge cathedral seating 
12,000, begun 1835, was dedicated 1933. 

Bolivia has 3,495 miles of airlines. It is served 
by Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra), Bran- 
iff Airways, and Lloyd Aero Bolivia (LAB). It 
has the Pacific terminus of the only railroad that 
b cei the continent to the Atlantic in Brazil. 

1 i 'ources and Industries. Agricultural products 
ane ude potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, coca, high- 
and rice, rubber and cinchona bark. The country 
is A рее of rubber. 

Os! portant industry is mining. There 
Me lates deposits of tin, silver, copper, 7 zinc, 
n mony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 


ian reform program 


. An agrari 
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peasants. 
tory and Government. Once part of the an- 


lent. em 
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first time in municipal elections Dec. 14, 1947. 
Congress is composed of a Senate of 27 members 
elected for six years, one-third retiring every 
two years; and a House of Deputies of 120, elected 
for four years, one half retiring every two years. 

The president is Victor Paz Estenssoro, elected 
May 6, 1951. Inauguration was delayed until April 
16, 1952. Despite constitutional limitations he re- 
mained in office in 1954-1955 by popular acclaim. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory. Adult illiteracy, estimated at 
85%, is being lowered. There are seven universi- 
ties, in Sucre, Cochrabamba, Oruro, Santa Cruz, 
Potosi, Tarija and La Paz. Roman Catholic is 
the recognized state religion but other forms of 
worship are permitted. Spanish is the language. 

Defense. There is compulsory military service 
beginning at 19 years of age. 


Brazil 
ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL 

Capital: Rio de Janeiro. Area: 3,288,050 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate, 1954): 57,226,- 
000. Flag: green, with 21 white stars forming 
Southern Cross on blue circle superimposed on gold 
diamond in center. Monetary unit: Cruzeiro (U.S. 
5.3с, official rate). 

Descriptive. Brazil is the largest independent 
nation in South America in area and population. 
It has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 
miles, and extends approximately 2,676 miles from 
North to South and 2,694 miles East to West. It 
is bounded on the North by Venezuela and Dutch, 
British, and French Guianas; on the East by the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the South by Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay; on the West by Bolivia, 
Peru and Colombia. 'The northern part is the 
great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (1,- 
465,637 square miles in Brazil) which rises in the 
Peruvian Andes and empties into the Atlantic at 
the Equator. 

Amapa Territory borders on French Guiana and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Rio Branco Territory 
borders on Venezuela and reaches almost over to 
Colombia and northern Peru. Guapore Territory 
abuts on southern Peru and Bolivia. 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 
Are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon river 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers. 
Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable water- 


80 to 70% of coffee consumed in the U. S., over 


ero are also large crops of cotton, oranges, 


«тарлап (zebu) cattle of India thrive in Brazil, 
devel raises Guyerat, Gir and Nellare and has 
2550 oped Indubrasil and Indu-Uberabas strains. 
senut 50,000,000 hd. are raised annually. It is 
ne in the world’s hog production. 

о "d Cocoa, pinewood, castor beans, tea and 
The са oil are important agricultural exports. 
de Doy is the only producer of Carnaüba wax, 

for insulation and phonograph records. 
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Aluminum and cement are produced in quantity. 
Airways reach all parts of Brazil; Natal to 
Dakar (1,600 mi.) is the shortest trans-Atlantic 
route. The Brazilian International Airlines con- 
nects with other South American cities and Mi- 
ami, Fla. Many railways are electrified. In Janu- 
ary, 1955, the Corumba-Santa Cruz Rail link 
between Bolivia and Brazil was opened, complet- 
ing the Atlantic-Pacific railway of 2,300 mi. 
Foreign trade (in cruzeiros): 


Imports Exports 
37,179,000,000 28,068, 000, 000 


1952 
1953 25,152,000, 000 32,047,000,000 
1954 55.239.000. 000 42,968,000, 000 


History and Government. Brazil, discovered in 
1500 by Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese navi: 
gator, was developed as a colony of Portugal until 8 
the royal house of Braganca, fleeing from Lisbon 
before Napoleon's army in 1807, transferred the _ 
seat of government to Rio de Janeiro, March, 
1808. Brazil thereupon became a kingdom under 
Dom Joao VI. After his return to Portugal his 
son Pedro I, proclaimed the independence of the 
country, Sept. 7, 1822, and was acclaimed emperor, — 
Oct. 12, 1822, The second emperor, Dom Pedro II, 
was driven from the throne Nov. 15, 1889, by а 
revolution which established а republic, the United 
States of Brazil, 

There are 20 states, with limited autonomy, а 
federal district and five territories: Acre, bought 
from Bolivia in 1903; the island of Fernando de 
Noronha, Amapa, Rio Branco and Guapore. р 

Brazil took part in World Wars I and II on the 
Allied side. It is associated with the U.S. in the 
Mutual Security Agreement for Hemisphere De- 
fense (1953) and the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (1947). In 1948 it cancelled _ 
mandates of Communists holding elective offices. 

A charter adopted in 1946 pledges 
have recourse to war only if arbitration fails, and 
never for conquest; gives the government power 
to make social and economic changes to conform 
to the principles of social justice, conciliating free 
enterprise with appreciation for the value of hu- 
man labor." It also authorizes the government to 
intervene in the management of private industry 
if it is in the public interest. It prohibits any 
party whose program or activities are contrary to 
the democratic form of government based on plu- 
rality of parties and on the fundamental rights of 
man. The new charter reaffirms the principles of 
universal suffrage and the secret ballot, and grants 
the right to vote to all citizens, men and women, 
on reaching the age of 18. The President is elected 
for a term of five years and may not be elected for 
& second consecutive term. 

There is a bicameral legislature, Senators being 
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ive. The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded 


on the North by Rumania, on the West by Yugo- 


avia, on the South by Greece, оп the East by the 
E Bea, and on the Southeast by Turkey. 

The chief seaports are Stalin (Varna) and Bur- 

“gas (Bourgas). 
У Resources and Industries. The principal crops 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes and to- 
bacco, Fruit is abundant. Agriculture claims a 
large percentage of the population, but the coun- 
try is being industrialized under a planned 
economy system which emphasizes electric power, 
coal, machinery, metals, textiles, bullding ma- 
terials, fur and leather goods, shoe industry, etc. 

In 1954 Bulgaria produced for the first 
time its own penicillin and calcinated soda, and 
began mass production of combine-harvesters. It 
completed the modern two-story Danube bridge, 
a link with Rumania, and the Alexander Stam- 
bolisky dam and reservoir, supplying irrigation 
for 40,000 hectares. 

History and Government. The Bulgars, a Slavic 
people, settled Bulgaria in the 7th century and 
became Christians in the 10th. The Turks con- 
quered Bulgaria in 1393. It revolted in 1875 and 
in 1878 was made a principality. In 1908 it be- 
came an independent kingdom under Czar Ferdi- 
nand I of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. It expanded after 
the first Balkan war but lost Dobrudja, Thrace 
&nd the Aegean coastline in World War I, when 
it helped the Axis. The Treaty of Lausanne, 
1923, fixed the boundary with Turkey just west of 
Adrianapole. 

Under the influence of King Boris III Bulgaria 
joined the Axis in World War II, occupying con- 
siderable Balkan territory. It withdrew from the 
war in 1944 under a pro-Ally government. The 
Soviet Union declared war and after an armistice 
occupied the country. It supported the Communist- 
dominated Fatherland Front. In a one-ticket 
plebiscite Sept. 8, 1946, the monarchy was 
abolished and a republic voted, which was estab- 
lished one week later. A Regency had ruled for 
Simeon II, born 1937, who succeeded on the death 
of King Boris in 1943. Dimitrov, Communist party 
leader, became premier. Petrov, leader of the op- 
position, was executed in 1947. 

The Armistice provided for a tripartite control 
of Bulgaria under an Allied Commission, with 
the Soviet Union as chairman. But after the 
Communists took charge difficulties were placed 
in the way of the West. The treatment of mem- 
7 5 ord S ren een caused the United 

01 iplomatic relations wi - 
garia Feb. 24, 1950, Bul 
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Monetary unit: Lev (est. 6.8 to U.S. 


Descriptive. The Union of Burma, a republic, is 
bounded on the North by Tibet and China, on the 
East by China, Indo-China and Siam, on the 
South by the Bay of Bengal and on the West-by 
the Bay of Bengal and East Pakistan. 

The ‘sub-continent of the Indo-Chinese penin: 
sula of which Burma forms a part comprises a 


Series of great river valleys running approximately 


North and South, divided from one another by 
mountain ranges and plateaus. The Irrawaddy 
Valley constitutes Burma proper. 

The Irrawaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300. 

The 800-mile Burma Road figured prominently 
in World War II as an Allied supply line. 

rces and Industries. The principal products 

are teakwood, rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, tin, 
Silver and petroleum. The rubies, sapphires and 
jade found in Burma are unsurpassed in quality. 
Many British and other foreign companies still 
are operating in Burma on a reduced basis. 

An eight-year economic development plan for 
1953-1960, to cost 7,500 million kyats ($1,575 mil- 


lion), is expected to double the national output of 
approx. 3,500 million kyats. Large expenditures 
are being made for agriculture, water resources, 
mining, power, transport, and communications. 


History and Government. Under British influ- 


ence since about 1612 under the East India 
Company, Burma was administered as part of 
British India from 1885 to 1937 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 


Burma, which had long sought release, was dé- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made & 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 
and received a constitution. 

Burma became an independent nation complete- 
ly outside the British Commonwealth by a treaty 
signed in London Oct. 17, 1947, effective Jan. 4. 
1948, and became the 58th member of the United 
Nations April 19, 1948. A Constituent Assembly, 
elected April 9, 1947, unanimously passed a con- 
stitution Sept. 24, 1947, which recognizes the 
Special position of Buddhism as the faith of the 
Majority of citizens. Private property and enter- 
prise are guaranteed, but monopolies are forbidden 
and provision is made for nationalization of 
branches of national economy or single enter- 
prises. The Union Parliament, elected for four- 
year terms, consists of the Chamber of Deputies, 
comprising about 250 members, and a Chamber 
of Nationalities of 125 members. The President is 
elected by Parliament for a five-year term and re- 
election is permitted only once. He lacks power to 
veto bills. The Shan, Kachin, Karen and Karenni 
States and the Special Division of the Chins, out- 
lying regions, are represented in the Union gOY- 
ernment by ministers from their own Parliaments 
HIS usd dates measure of autonomy. ў 
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Chile 
REPUBLICA DE CHILE 


Capital: Santiago. Area: 286,397 square miles. 
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border the highest peak in the Americas, Tupun- 


gato (22,310 ft.), Tocorpuri (22,162 ft.), Llullail-- 


laco (22,057 ft.), and others. 

Easter Island, 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
nandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
tional parks of the Chilean Government. 


Punta Arenas, in the Straits of Magellan (pop. 


37,990) is the southernmost city in the world, the 
center of a sheep industry. Ushuaia, the capital of 
the Argentine Territory of Tierra del Fuego (pop. 
1,600) lies southeast and is the world's southern- 
most settlement. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1543; 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, in 1541. 

Resources and Industries. The land in the north 
part is arid, but two provinces there, Tarapaca 
and Antofagasta, produced 95% of the world's 
nitrate supply until the process of obtaining ni- 
trate from the air was made commercially profit- 
able. Mining industries account for about 75% of 
Chile's exports. There are 152 nitrate works, but 
only about 25 are in actual operation, producing 
about 100,000 metric tons a month. About 70% of 
the world's supply of iodine is a by-product of 
Chilean nitrate oficinas. Chile is the world's 
second largest producer of copper. The provinces 


of Atacama and Coquimbo have enormous iron 
deposits mated at a billion tons. South of Val- 
paraiso are coal reserves est. at 2 billion tons. 
Other minerals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, 
manganese, borate, mica, mercury, iodine, salt, 


sulphur, marble and onyx. 

Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
beans, lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nec- 
tarines, peas and potatoes are grown in abund- 
ance. Chile ranks high among wine producing 
countries with vineyards covering 250,000 acres. 

Manufacturing industries have developed great- 
ly. With the creation of the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Corporation for the 
Promotion of Production) with a capital of $40,- 
000,000, production of agriculture and manufac- 
tures has vastly increased. Huachipato, steel plant 
near Concepcion, is second only to Brazil's Volta 
Redonda plant in Latin America. 

Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 
Petroleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 
tea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 
Wool the exports are chiefly meats, -barley, oats, 
beans, lentils and fresh fruits. 

Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
half being state owned. There are 2,308 miles 
Of airlines and 28,964 miles of roads. 

History and Government. Chile became inde- 
pendent from Spain from 1810-1818. 

Under the constitution, amended 1943, 
President 1з elected for six years, the 45 senators 
for eight, and 147 deputies for four, all by direct 
Popular vote. The President is Gen. Carlos Ibanez, 
elected Sept. 4, 1952 for a six-year term. Suffrage 
is universal for literate persons over 21. 

Education and Religion, Education is free and 
compulsory between 7 and 15. A National Library, 
the University of Chile and a Catholic University 
are in Santiago. There is a university in Concep- 
cion and a technical university in Valparaiso. The 
Roman Catholic religion is dominant though not 
Taintained by the state since 1925 and all re- 

gions are protected. The language is Spanish. 

Л Defense. All able-bodied citizens from 19 years 
о 45 are liable for army service. Service in the 
ye of active Army is for 12 years and with the 
осоп reserve to the end of the 45th year. The 
Nak consists of one battleship, two cruisers, six 
lestroyers, seven submarines and auxiliary vessels. 

e Personnel is 15,000 men in normal times. 

ere is an Air Service of four brigades. 


China 


Republic of China 

Д CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO 
apital: Nanking; Provisional Capital: Taipei, 
201 859 Area, including outlying eire es 
РУ д Sq. mi.; China proper, 2,279,134 sq. mi. 
ора ation (census 1953): 601,912,371. Flag: red 
With white sun in blue dexter canton, Monetary 

Unit: New Taiwan dollar. 

Vork сире. China, with about one-fourth of the 
ал Saon occupies a territory in the 
continental United ‘Statens 33 
us lane North Manchuria extends up into the 
5155 an regions of the U.S.S.R.; west of 
churia and north of China the Mongolian 


the 


Republic lies between it and Siberia; at the West 
Sinkiang has a Abr eber е 


‘ontier Mon- 
golia and a northwestern frontier with the 
U.S.S.R, In the South China borders on the 
Vietminh of Indo , Ini Bhu- 


lies the 

South China Sea, with the Philippines to the 

Southeast, The country із of rolling topography, — 
rising to high elevation im the North in the 
Khinghan Mountains, separating Manchuria and 
Mongolia; the Tarabagata Mountains Sm 
kiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun Mountains in 

the Southwest in Tibet. Its length from North o 
South is 1,860 miles and its breadth from East obo 
West more than 2,000 miles. x 

China proper occupies the fertile southeastern. 
part of the country, an area nearly twice the size 
of the United States east of the Mississippi. This 
is one of the best watered countries of the world, 
From the mountains on the west three great 
rivers run in general course stretching for hun- 
dreds of miles. These rivers, the Yangtze, the 
Hwang ho (Yellow), and the Si-Kiang, drain 
four-fifths. А 

Since the fall of 1949 the authority of the 
National government has been supplanted on the 
mainland by the Communists, who organized a 
Peoples’ Republic. The National government has 
been limited to Formosa and a number of smaller 
islands, as described below. 

A census taken by the People's Republic gave a 
population total, including Nationalist Formos: 
of 601,912,371 on June 30, 1953 as compared with 
the 1948 Nationalist census figure of 463,493,418. 

Resources and Industries. China is essentially = 
agricultural. Total arable land is estimated (1950 
at 192,000 sq. mi. Wheat, barley, corn, kaoliang, _ 
and millet and other cereals, with peas and beans, 
are produced in the North; rice, sugar and indigo ~ 
in the South. Rice is the the staple food of the 
Chinese. Fruit is grown in abundance. Fiber crops _ 
are important and include abutilon, hemp, jute, 
ramie and flax. Cotton is produced mostly in the 
Yangtze and Yellow River valleys. Tea is cul- 
tivated principally in the West and South. One 
of the most important industries of prewar China 
was silk culture which has flourished 4,000 years. 
Livestock is raised in large numbers. In years 
before World War II flour and rice milling had 
become extensive, together with tanning, cement 
and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 244,489,000,- 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin anti- 
mony, petroleum, tungsten, molybdenum, bismuth 
and salt. $ 

Chief peacetime exports were animal products, 
oils, tallow, wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, 
skin, leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, 
piece goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas, Im- 
ports included cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
machinery and armaments. Trade was principally 
with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
Great Britain. 

History and Government. One of the oldest of 
monarchles, with a history reaching back to 2205 
B.C., China became a republic Jan. 1, 1912, fol- 
lowing the Wuchang Uprising inspired by Dr, 
Sun Yat-sen, begun Oct. 10, 1911. С 

For а period of 50 years after the Sino-Japanese 
War, 1894-95, China was involved in conflicts with 
Japan. On Sept. 18, 1931, Japan seized the North- 
eastern Provinces (Manchuria) and set up a pup- 
pet state called Manchukuo. The border province. 
of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state in 1933 
Japan invaded China in the vicinity of Pe! 5 
July 7, 1937, precipitating war. During 19: ss 
Japan set up puppet regimes in -Peiping 
Nanking. Under the terms of surrender in World 
War II Japan returned all seized territories, in- 
D fet cud and the Pescadores, annexed by _ 
Japan 1895. r 

The United States and Great Britain signed 
treaties with China, Jan. 11, 1943, 
extraterritorial and other special rights enjoyed 
for approximately 100 years. The treaty ended 
special rights enjoyed by the United States in the 
treaty ports, in Peiping and in international set- 
tlements in Shanghai and Amoy. Ta. 

A new constitution effective Dec. 25, 
1947. The National Assembly is the supreme organ 
of the people. Members are elected on the basi 


m: 
D 


- "Territorial and professional representation. They 


-serve for a six-year term, subject to recall. The 

Ч Assembly elects the President and Vice President, 
who likewise serve six-year terms; it also has the 
power to amend the Constitution. 

Under the constitution a Legislative Yuan 
(Council), elected on the basis of regional and 
vocational representation, serves as the legislature 
The cabinet, appointed by the President, is re- 
sponsible to the Legislative Yuan. 

A coalition was formed April 16-17, 1947 of the 
Kuomintang dominant political party which came 
into power in 1925 following the Nationalist Revo- 
lution; the Young China Party, the Democratic 
Socialists and a group of non-partisans. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, except for a 
period of semi-retirement, has been virtual ruler 
since 1927. He was elected President for a six- 
year term in April, 1948; reelected in March, 
1954. The premier since May 25, 1954 is O. K. 
Yui. The Nationalist government is a member of 
the United Nations, which does not recognize the 
Communist regime. 

China concluded а treaty of friendship and 
alliance with the U.S.S.R., Aug. 14, 1945, pro- 
viding for joint ownership of the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railroad by China and Russia; joint use 
of the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur, with the 
U.S. S. R. responsible for the defense of Dairen. 


After the Chinese Communists overran the main- 
lànd in 1949, the Soviet Union repudiated the 
treaty, withdrew its recognition of the Nationalist 
government, and signed a new treaty with the 
Communist regime, Feb. 15, 1950. 

After more than seven years of war with Japan 
—July 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945—internal disturbances 
arose involving the Kuomintang, Communists and 
other factións. Manchuria was lost to the Chiang 
regime Oct. 30, 1948, and China proper came 
under domination of Chinese Communist armies 
during 1949-1950. The Nationalist government 
moved to Taipei. Formosa, 110 miles off the 
mainland, Dec. 8, 1949. 

Education and Religion, China has all the im- 
portant religions of the world, but none of its 
own. Confucianism and Taoism are considered 
by the Chinese more as political philosophies and 
teachings. Buddhism was introduced from India 
and has the most followers, though its influence 
has declined. Mohammedanism and Christianity 
came from Europe. It is estimated that there are 
60,000,000 Mohammedans with more than 42,000 
mosques; 3,280,000 Catholics and 700,000 Protes- 
ln 1946-1941 ther imary 

n -1 е were 290,617 pr Schools 
in China with an enrollment of 23,813,705. Second- 
ary schools numbered 5,892 in 1947 with 1,878,523 
pupils. Universities and colleges totaled in 
1948, with 148,000 students. The People’s Republic 
reported 219,700 students officially enrolled in 
institutions of higher education in 1953. 

Defense. China has a national army with com- 
pulsory universal service of 16 months. There is 
also the regular army with voluntary and obliga- 
tory service for 6 years and with extended service 
up to the ages of 20 and 25. The Nationalist 
armies had an estimated strength of about 600,000 
on Formosa and adjacent islands in 1954-55. There 

are also a navy and an air force, largely equipped 
by the United States. The U, S. Navy maintains 
a peace patrol in Formosa waters. 

The Nationalist government signed a mutual 

defense treaty with the United States Dec. 2, 1954. 


- FORMOSA (TAIWAN) 
Formosa, last stronghold of Nationalist China 


since 1950, is an 
land, between the 
Japan to the North wit 
Ten ia used 

ed 13 md 


с Ocean on the „ bul 
the Nationalist government to 
‘ming 


and coal, largely 
lader of industrial 
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production (1951 = 
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Formosa was ceded by China to Japan in 1895, 
after the Sino-Japanese War and was returned 
to China as a-province, 1945, after the surrender 
of Japan, Japan renounced all claims to Formosa 
and the Pescadores in the Treaty of Peace, Sept. 
8, 1951; China did not take part in the treaty, 
signing a separate treaty with Japan Apr. 27, 1952, 

The Pescadores (Peng-hu) a group of islands 


with an area of approximately 50 square miles 


and a population (Oct. 1954) of 82,036, are between 
Formosa and the coast of China, by which they 
were ceded to Japan in 1895. The islands re- 


mained under Japanese rule until restored to 
China, 1945, and are administered as a part of 
Formosa. Sugar cane is produced. 


People's Republic of China 


CHUNG-HUA JEN-MIN KUNG-HO KUO 
The People's Republic of China (Communist) 
was proclaimed in Peiping (Peking) Sept. 21, 1949, 


by the Chinese People's Political Consultative 
Conference under Mao Tze-tung, Communist lead- 
er. Chou En-lai was named premier and foreign 
minister Oct. 1, 1949. By defeating the Nationalist 
armies, the Chinese mainland, the islands of Hai- 
nan and Chusan, and the princi cities, in- 
cluding Shanghai and Canton, fel] to the Com- 
munists. 

The Communist regime and the U.S.S.R. estab- 


lished close relations. Mao and Chou En-la! visited 
Moscow and signed a 30-year treaty of ''friend- 
ship, alliance and mutual assistance," Feb. 15, 
1950, repudiating the 1945 treaty between the 


Soviet Union and Nationalist China authorized 
by the Yalta Agreement, and substituted the 
People’s Republic for the Nationalists in ad- 
ministration of the Chang-chun Ry., Dairen and 
Port Arthur. The two parties agreed to join no 
coalition against each other and to consult on 
mutual interests. Great Britain offered recognition 
of the People's Republic Jan. 1, 1950, but was ig- 
nored. Recognition also was granted by Afghan- 
istan, Burma, Czechoslovakia, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Finland, Israel, India, Indonesia, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland. The 
United States refused recognition, and, after its 
consular officers had met with abuse, withdrew 
consular representatives. The U.S. opposes Com- 
munist China’s entry into the U.N. With U.S. 
aid about 10,000 Nationalist troops and 14,500 
civilians were evacuated to Formosa and 4,000 
guerrillas to Quemoy and Matsu from the Tachen 
islands near the mainland, Feb. 6-10, 1955. 

The People’s Republic sent armies into Tibet and 
forced its ''protection" on that government. Its 
armies intervened as volunteers“ in the Korean 
war Nov. 26, 1950, using some Soviet equipment 
and Soviet-built planes. Thus it became the chief 
enemy of the U.S. and the U.N. contingents. An 
Armistice was signed July 27, 1953. 

Following United States’ demands and prolonged 
negotiations between the U.N. and the People’s 
Republic, four of 15 American fliers the Com- 
munist regime acknowledged holding since their 
capture in 1952-53, were released May 31, 1955, 
11 others Aug. 1, and 9 civilians Sept. 6, 1955. 
торе People's Republic divided up large land 

oldings; began rebuilding Manchurian industries; 
established controls for imports and exports; took 
over finance and tried to stop inflation; ousted for- 
о missions and religious Schools; revised edu- 
cation to teach the Marxian economy; gave women 
equal rights with men, prohibiting’ bigamy and 
concubinage. It pursues a program of thought 
выр and maintains forced labor camps. 
econo es Peiping began the first of its five-year 
eed plans with the aid of Soviet advisors and 
bus clans, largely concentrated in areas border- 
ing on the Soviet Union, with stress on food and 

avy MEA шша, 91 6, 1955, slowed 
ans and reduced grain goals. 

50 goals for 1957 compared with 1952: steel, 
000 k 1 c (1,350,000); electricity, 15,920,000,- 
(63,5009) 200,000,000); coal, 113,000,000 tons 
15,500,000); cement, 6,000,000 tons (2,860,000). It 
large-scale development of transpor- 

11 Lae Rud Айан in Western WEN 
аыл the level of 1931. А меншае 
eoecrerament concluded an eight-year mu- 
Lot and eter with India, April! 29, 

The ne A with Soviet satellites. 
000, including 2,500,000 1n 

180 4.800 000 2.009 000 regio 


al 
600,000-1,000,000' public security troops, 


and à 
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poorly equipped home guard militia believed to 
total 13,000,000. Air force equipment and 

have been furnished by the U.S.S.R. The air 
force numbers 75,000 with 2,000 planes. It is 
known to possess many MIG-15 jet planes and а 


has 50,000 men. 
MONGOLIA 

Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui- 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressure 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous government 
was set up in Pailingmiao, Apr. 23, 1934, to 
handle local affairs. An autonomous Republic was 
set up by Chinese Communists, May 12, 1947. 
Capital: Kweisui. 

Outer Mongolia: For data concerning the Peo- 
iple's Republic of Mongolia, see page 366. 

SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 

Sinkiang (New Dominion), in Central Asia, com- 
prising Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria, 
fell under Communist control in 1949. Its area 
is 633,802 square miles; population (est. 1948), is 
4,047,450, including Turks, Mohammedans and 
Chinese, largely nomadic. Tihwa (Urumchi) and 
Kuldja are the chief cities. 

Claimed by China for 2,000 years and under 
Sporadic control for 500, Sinkiang has come under 
Soviet influence in recent years. During the period 
1930-1940 their geologists proved it to be China's 


2 
E 
: 


Tlehest region in strategic materials, including 
: tungsten, wolfram, molybdenum, copper, zinc, 
j coal, uranium and ой, The province was 


declared an autonomous region, similar to Inner 
Mongolia, late in 1953. 


TIBET 

Tibet is bounded on the North by Sinkiang and 
оп the South by Nepal, Burma, India and Paki- 
Stan. The country is situated between the Hima- 
laya and Kunlun Mountains and hitherto practi- 
Cally closed to strangers. The trade is with India 
mostly, being carried on through lofty passes, some 
| Of which are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are 
; impassable in winter. The capital is Lhasa. The 
area of Tibet is 475,000 square miles with wide 
Breas unexplored. Its average altitude is 16,000 ft. 
Population was estimated 1,000,000 in July, 1948. 

The religion is Lamaism, form of Buddhism. 

With only token resistance, Tibet accepted su- 
zerainty of the Chinese Communist regime under 
а pact signed May 23, 1951. A communist Tibetan 
Autonomous Government was announced Dec. 20, 
1953, revising the quasi-religious administration 
of the rival Dalai and Panchen Lamas. 
MANCHURIA (NORTHEASTERN PROVINCES) 

Manchuria, the former Manchu state, with an 
area of 404,428 square miles; population (1940) in- 
cluding Jehol Province, 43,233,954, is bounded on 
the North by Siberia (U.S.S.R.), on the East by 
Siberia and Korea, on the South by the Yellow Sea 
and China, and on the West by China, Siberia and 
Mongolia. 

Manchuria is divided from Korea by the Yalu 
river, the line U.N. airplanes were not permitted 

cross during the Korean war, 1951-53. 

Wrested from China by Japan in 1931, Man- 
99 was proclaimed an independent nation Feb. 
ү 1932, and came into existence Mar. 1, 1932, 
4t Mukden when it was renamed Manchukuo, At 
ae, close of the Sino-Japanese war, 1945, the 
erritory was returned to China. 
n Soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
ud World with about 32,736,000 hectares arable. 
i te principal crops are soy beans, kaoliang, mil- 
et, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an important 
5 8 The land possesses great mineral wealth, 
182 uding iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and oil shale. 

is becoming heavily industrialized. 
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Japan ‘seized 


DA. Which agreement also internationalized 


= number of MIG-17s and 14-28 bombers. The navy - 


ports ussla has not permitted free access to others 
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Return of the Chang-chun railroad, Port Arthur 
and Dairen to (Communist) China was specified in 
the 1950 Soviet-Chinese Communist treaty of 
friendship and mutual assistance, and imple- 
mented by subsequent agreements, 7 * 


Capital: Bogota, Area (estimated): 439,017 
$81.00. Flag: wide yellow horizontai ba de 

000. : le yellow ove 
[oa ke ТЕГИ and red bands. „ Peso 

Description. The Republic of Colombia, situated - 
in the extreme northwest of South dca, y 
tends up the Isthmus of Panama to 
of Panama, It has a coast line 
the Pactfic Ocean, and 1,094 miles 
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Three great ranges of the Andes, the 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run thi А 
the булык ык aer jun South. TE er 
range cons! mostly table ane cool 
and healthful, and densely populated. The Magda 
lena River, in the East, rises in the high Andes 
and flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles 
from Barranquilla. It is navigable for over 900 
miles, Б X; 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost direct- 
ly over the equator are one of many examples of 
scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, 
natural wonder near Bogota. 
Bogota, the capital founded 


of export trade. Rice, toi 
tivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat | 
bananas. Dyewoods are important comm 

Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees 


exploited. x E a EAS 
is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
emerald mines 


The country 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo 
which have been in operation for four А 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines, 
Other minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, mer- 
pup an petra E 

estone, salt and pe ex 

The 235-mi. Magdalena Valley Railroad, begun 


in Jan. 1953, to run М. from La to 
Capulco, will integrate transportation and open 
44,000 sq. mi. of territory fi 


extensive TVA-type regional opmi 
Cauca River Valley in the southwest is projected 
under a decree of 1954. 


Colombia’s principal imports are EU ATA 
lic products, transport materials, food, 
machinery. 


-1830. From the ; 3 
tion evolved New Granada, Confederation Grana- 
dina, and finally the Republic of Colombia under 
а constitution dated Aug. 5, 1886. Panama with- 
54 republic. 


direct vote 
the following term. 


Gen. as 
vets lected president for a four-year term 
3, 1954. М AS = 2 
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Foreign Countries Costa Rica; Cuba; 


Czechoslovakia. 


gations. Spanish is the language of the country. 
Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 30 with actual service for one 
year. ‘The Navy consists of two destroyers and 
frigates, gunboats and others. The Air Force 
comprises fighting and training squadrons. 


Costa Rica 
REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA 

Capital: San Jose. Area (estimated): 
square miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 
915,000. Flag: five horizontal stripes, blue, white, 
red (wide), white, blue; emblem in red stripe, 
Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 17.64c). 

Descriptive. Costa Rica, a Republic, in the south- 
ern part of Central America, has Nicaragua for its 
neighbor on the North and Panama on the South. 
The lowlands by the Caribbean have a tropical 
climate. The interior plateau, with an altitude of 
about 4,000 ft., is temperate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
93 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean 
is the country's industrial and cultural center. 
The crater atop Poas Volcano is the largest in the 
world. Puerto Limon occupies one of the sites 
where Columbus landed on his fourth and last 
visit to America. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 
airplane services. There are international airports 
at La Sabana and El Coco, the latter inaugurating 
the country’s first four-engined service in 1955. 

Resources and Industries. Coffee of a high qual- 
ity is the chief crop and export, followed by ba- 
nanas, cocoa and abaca, Corn, sugar cane, rice, 
tobacco and potatoes are cultivated. The distilla- 
tion of spirits is a government monopoly. 

The forests are extensive, and lumber industry 
is becoming important, Gold and silver are mined 
on the Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, 
alabaster, granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, 
sulphur and copper. 

-Chief imports are flour, textiles, sugar, rice, in- 
9 maginn Керде. leather, hardware 
an 8. ‘ee-fou of foreign t. i 
the d Unite а States. ign trade is with 

tory Government, Although once a part 
of the Confederation of Central America, 1824- 

1829, Costa Rica has been independent since 1821. 

The Constitution presently in force was adopted 
Noy. 8, 1949. It abolishes the Army as a permanent 
institution. The legislative power is vested in a 
Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, with four- 
year terms, under universal suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Cabinet 
NADA Тер Жашы cannot be re-elected dur- 

wo succeeding terms. a 
sory im Costa свае s. Voting is compul 
resident: Jose Figueres, elected July 26, 1 

Religion and Education. Primary ale en 13 
compulsory and free. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion inelude the University of Costa Rica and Na- 
tional School of Agriculture, both in San Jose; 
[UL anona Institute of Agriculture Sciences 

n ‘Turrialba. The language of the country is 


Spanish. English is taught in the publi hi 
Roman Catholicism 25 
ЕЮ Wate the religion, but the nation 

ense. ler within the country is kept b; 

- Civil Guard for PUnited 

8 ont ОО; Н by а United 


19,653 


7 three 


"the “Pearl of the Antilles," 
"West Indies, lies among the 


Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
West, and in Oriente in the East, where they reach 
а general elevation of about 3,000 ft., with Pico 
Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest point. Santa 
Clara is rough and broken, but Matanzas and 
Havana are flat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
end humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
Tt is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 

Resources and Industries. Chief barometer, of 
the nation’s economy is the sugar industry which 
accounts for about one third of national income 
and 75% of total exports; ‘and provides about 
three-fourths of its rail traic. United States citi- 
zens have furnished much of the estimated billion- 
dollar investment in the industry 

Largest cane sugar producer in the world, the 


nation devotes some 2,285,000 acres to this crop, 
The amount of sugar exported to the United 
States is in accordance with a quota established 
by the Washington government. It supplies about 
40% of U.S. sugar requirements. 

Tobacco raising and the manufacture of cigars 


and cigarettes rank second in importance. Tobacco 
is cultivated chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo 
district. Other agricultural products are molasses, 
coffee, pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit and cocoa- 
nuts. Cabinet woods (mahogany and cedar), dye- 
woods, fibers, gums, resins and oils are important 
commercially. Iron, copper, manganese, nickel and 
salt are some of the minerals. 

There are more than 9,000 miles of railroads, 
with a main trunk line running across the Island 
from Guantanamo Bay to Guane, a distance of 
more than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and San 
Antonio de los Banos are important air bases. The 
first steel plant was erected in 1954 at Guanaba- 
coa near Havana. 

The Blanquita Theater in Havana 
is one of the world’s largest, seating 0 

History and Government. Cuba was discovered 
by Columbus, Oct. 28, 1492, on his first voyage 
and originally called Juana. Cuba is its Indian 
name. Except for a period, 1762-63, it was a 
Spanish colony until 1898. Mistreatment of the 
natives by Spanish governors led to frequent de- 
mands for annexation to the U. S. in the 190 
century. In 1898 the U. S. intervened and after 
the short Spanish-American war gained its liberty 
by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. See Memo- 
rable Dates. Cuba became a republic in 1902, after 
the U. S. withdrew. A treaty put into force the 
Platt Amendment, 1903, giving the U. S. the 
right to intervene in Cuban internal affairs. A 
new treaty, 1934, relinquished this right. 

‘A new constitution providing for social security, 
wages and hours regulations and other reforms 
went into effect Oct. 10, 1940, replacing an earlier 
one. Voting is compulsory. The president, elected 
for a 4-year term, cannot succeed himself. The 
president is Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista y Zaldi- 
var who took over the government by а COUP 
d'etat, Mar. 10, 1952, from Dr. Carlos Prio 
Socarras, elected 1948. Gen. Batista was formally 
elected to the presidency Nov. 1, ` 

In 1955 the cabinet, which can act when the 
legislature is not in session, banned propaganda 
and support of international communism 
organizations or persons. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between the ages of seven and 14. Among the 
higher institutions of learning is the University of 
Havana, founded in 1721. The Roman Catholic 
religion is predominant. The language is Spanish 
with English widely understood. 


Defense. Compuls be 
lished Jan. 5, ИКУ re Dare рсе vas estal 


Czechoslovakia 


ADD Prague (Praha). Area: 49,381 square 


built 1949, 
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ihe finest 
Я жапато, and 50 
S ope was leased in 1903 to 


Its boundaries are, in the Nort} d 
Poland; in t] H orth, Germany an 
A naval base. The Isle of "Ukrainian Austria, Huhgary and 
1,180 sq. mi., beloi an S.S.R.; in 
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600 miles and its width varies from 50 to 100 
miles. 

There are two extensive mountain systems in 
Czechoslovakia: the Carpathian in the Eastern 
parts of Moravia and Slovakia and the Sudeten in 
ihe West on the German border. Forests are fa- 
mous for hunting and are the habitat of the bear, 
the chamois, the ibex, wildcat and wild boar. 

Resources and Industries. Czechoslovakia pos- 
sesses one of the richest territories in Europe, both 
in the matter of natural resources and industrial 
development. Agriculture and forestry claim 40% 
of the population. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, pota- 
toes, sugar beets, corn and hops are grown in 
abundance. The Skoda munition factories in Pil- 
sen, among the most extensive and efficient in the 
world, have been renamed Stalin Works. There 
are also numerous textile and paper mills, glass, 
furniture, stone, metal and chemical factories. 
Mineral wealth is great and comprises both soft 
and hard coal, iron, graphite and garnets, зр; 
copper, lead, and rock-salt, Large-scale mining for 
uranium is reported under compulsion, 

The nationalized economy is closely coordinated 
with that of the U.S.S.R. Trade with other Com- 
munist countries accounts for 70% of imports, 68% 
of exports. 

History and Government. Czechoslovakia is & 
Communist republic with a Soviet-type constitu- 
tion, nationalized industries, and one-party elec- 
tions. The Czechs and Slovaks are of Slav origin. 
In the 9th century they formed the Moravian 
empire, destroyed by Magyar invasions. Bohemia, 
the Czech state, became a kingdom. Its crown 
ч was at different times seized by Polish and Aus- 

trian rulers. In 1612 Prague was the capital of 
Austria.In the Thirty Years war Bohemia lost its 
independence and its leaders were crushed. In the 
Revolution of 1848 it wrung concessions for the 
peasants from the Hapsburgs. 
In 1914-1918 Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard 
Benes led a provisional government in western 
capitals preparing a republic upon Austrian defeat. 
It proclaimed Czech independence in Washington 
Oct. 18, 1918. When Austria fell Oct. 28, 1918, the 
republic of Czechoslovakia was proclaimed, and 
the Slovaks adhered Oct. 30. Masaryk was presi- 
dent, 1918-1935, when he retired at 85 and was 
Succeeded by Benes. Demands by Hitler of inde- 
pendence for the Sudeten Germans caused Britain 
and France to agree to the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia at Munich Sept. 30, 1938. Parts 
were given to Poland and Hungary. Dr. Emil 
Hacha became president. In the war Hitler abol- 
ished the republic. In. 1944-45 Czechoslovakia, 
which had suffered severely during the war, was 
freed by Russian and American armies. Dr. Benes 
returned as president May 8, 1945. In the elections 
of 1946 the Communists proved the strongest party 
and Klement Gottwald, Communist, was made 
, prime minister. Part of the former republic was 
| returned, but the Ruthenian portion (Carpatho- 
Ukraine) was ceded to Soviet Russia, 1945. 
i The Communists forced nationalization of many 
industries, muzzled the press, suppressed national 
M porites and expelled 2,000,000 Germans from 
he Sudetenland. A Soviet-type constitution was 
adopted Feb., 1948. It gives supreme legislative 
Sonar to the Czech National Assembly of 300 
elected for 6 years, and on Slovakia to a similar 
КОШУ of 100 and executive power to a board of 
рамна: Gottwald, as premier, forced & 
ооа cabinet on Benes, with the exception 
e an Masaryk, foreign minister. Masaryk died 
р а fall from a-window Mar. 10. Benes resigned 
qu 1, 1948 and died Sept, 3. Gottwald was named 
саара, and Antonin Zapotocky premier June 
PE reorganization of the government, announced 
S no 1953, placed chief power in the hands of & 
e lum. Its president is Antonin Zapotocky, 
15 ed by Parliament Mar. 21, 1953, to succeed 
i ement Gottwald (died March 14). Premier: Vil- 
am Siroky. 
9 78 budget for 1955-56, announced Mar. 22, 
reu called for about $12 billion, with 12% for 
eae an increase of 35%; 32.9% to agriculture 

81 1% to economic and industrial projects. 
AS gus еа the government has harassed Ameri- 
91 95 iss inessmen and diplomats, Spectacular es- 
m 5 by Czechs to American lines have disclosed 

А unrest in their country. 

М e 1955, the International Bank dropped 

БАНА оуакја from membership for nonpartici- 

VN But the country was included in. the 
erican food grants of 1954-55. 


Education and Religion. An estimated 75% of 
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343 
the population is Roman Catholic, the rest Prot- 
estant and other faiths. A government decree dk 
dated July 14, 1950, abolished private theological - Я 
schools for state-controlled. ER 
Institutions of higher learning are the Czech 
University in Prague, founded in 1348; the Uni- 
versities of Brno and of Bratislava and a number 
of technical universities. A А 
Defense. Universal military service for all be- 
tween 20 and 50 was re-established in 1945; with 
service for two years, With the Communist coup, 
the army was purged of unsympathetic leaders and 
believed reorganized by U.S.S.R. advisers. 
strength is estimated at 230,000. SE 
Czechoslovakia was one of the 8 Communist 
nations signing the 20-year Mutual Defense Pact 
at Warsaw May 14, 1955, providing for а unified 
military command, 1 


Denmark 
KONGERIGET DANMARK 


Capital: Copenhagen. Area: 16,576 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate, 1953, including Faroe 
Islands and Greenland); 4,408,400. Flag: white 
cross on red field (Dannebrog). Monetary Unit: 
Krone, pl. Kroner (U.S. 14.48c). 

Descriptive. Denmark, a kingdom, occuples the 
peninsula of Jutland, thrusting out to the North 
from Germany, which is its only land neighbor, 
between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea, with o 
the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak separates it 
from Norway, and Kattegat from Sweden. The 
country consists of low undulating plains, a 

Resources and Industries. One third of the pop- g“ 
ulation lives by agriculture on more than 70% of 
the usable land. Denmark normally exports more “ 
butter and produces more bacon than any other 
country except the U.S. Fisheries are valunble. 

The first cooperative consumers’ society was 
established 1866 and today the system has 1,984 
affiliated societies and includes 420,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whole population, D: Е 
farmers operate more than 1,300 cooperative dai- . 
ries, 60 cooperative bacon factories and numerous 


slaughterhouses. 
Annual foreign trade in million kroner: 
Imports Exports 
1952 6,645 5,874 
1953 6,880 6,100 
1954 8,024 6,549 


History and Government. The origin of Copen- 


hagen (Köbenhavn) 
when the fishing and trading place named Havn 


prince 
fraction here is the castle of Kronborg which once 
commanded A jn 
from every passing vessel, 

Denmark has public assistance, health insurance, 
disability an Aus mension, Nor com- 

ensation and unemployment insurance. S 
R The King and Parliament jointly hold legislative 
power. A new constitution, adapting the Constitu- r 
tion of 1849 to modern needs, was signed June 5, : 
1953, Denmark's Constitution Day. It made wom- 
to succeed to the throne, substituted 
Parliament (the Folketing) of 179 
the former two-chamber Rigsdag, — 
lowered the voting age from 25 to 23 years, 
changed the status of Greenland from that of & : 


clause ceding Danish sovereignty rights in certain - - 
cases, if approved by five-sixths of the Folketing, — 
members or by plebiscite majority: Ss 


one brother, Prince Knu 


Prime Minister: H. C. Hansen, appointá 
1, 1955. 


Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu: 
theran is the established religion, but there is com- 
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plete religious tolerance. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Copenhagen was founded in 1479. 

Defense. The army is composed of conscripts with 
compulsory training between the ages of 19 to 25. 
The navy comprises fleet and coast defense forces. 
The air force, reorganized in 1948, is being ex- 
panded. Estimated strengths are: Army, 100,000 
plus local defense units of about 25,000; navy, 
20,000; air force, 8 fighter and fighter-bomber 
squadrons totaling 15,000. Seven airfields have 
been approved under the NATO program. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, area 540 
sq, mi., pop. 32,000, have extensive home rule. 

GREENLAND 

Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
М. lat. Its total area is 827,300 square miles, 
705,234 of which аге ice-capped. Most of the island 
is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in altitude. 
The average thickness of the ice cap is 1,000 ft. 
The population (1951) was 22,890 natives and 
1,269 Europeans. The capital is Godthaab. 

The deposits of cryolite are the largest in the 
world. Fish, fur and graphite are the other ex- 
ports. It 1s Denmark's only colony. 


Dominican Republic 
REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 
Capital: Ciudad Trujillo. Area (est) 19,533 
Square miles. Population (U.N. est., 1954): 2,347,- 
900. Flag: four alternating red and blue squares 
apaga by white cross. Monetary unit: Peso 
Descriptive. 
the eastern two-thirds of the Island of Hispaniola 


dary between ít and the Republic of Haiti, which 
· occupies the western part of the island, is 193 


1,017 miles. 


cultivable; 
agriculture and stock raising are the 9 


industries. Sugar, cacao, molasses, coffee, ri 
and tobacco are the chief products, ee kee, corn 
try tains 


deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt and petroleum ai 
mining industry i$ under development. ^. е 
Chief manufactures are rum, alcohol, chocolate, 


molasses, textiles and 
furniture. apparel, chemicals, shoes, 


country was occupled by Ameri т 
irom 1916 until 1924, ey a constitutions 
elected government was installed. The count 


ds, Eoverned under the constitution of DELE 


Ecuador 


3 REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR E 
. Capital: Quito. Area (govt. est.): 116,270 square 


estimate 1: H 
t 954) ie 000, 


highlands, and the orient extending to the border 


with Peru. Included among Ecuador's 22 peaks 
are a number of South America’s highest vol- 
canos, including Chimborazo (20,577 ft.), Cotg- 
paxi, Iliniza, Cayambe, and Altar 

Included in the area of Ecuador but not the 


population are the Galapagos (Tortoise) Islands 
with an area of 3,028 miles. The chief islands in 
the archipelago are San Cristobal (Chatham), 


Santa Maria (Florena), 
able), San Salvador (James 
marie). 

Guayaquil, on the southwest coast, is the chief 


ta Cruz (Indefatig- 
and Isabella (Albe- 


Seaport, and also serves Panagra and Braniff 
Airlines from the United States. Otavalo, Quito, 
Ambato and Cuenca are popular with tourists. 
Resources and Industries. The country 1s rich in 
undeveloped minerals. Rich silver ore is found at 
Pilizhum in Cañar. Petroleum output is increasing. 
Large deposits of copper, iron, lead, coal and sul- 
phur are known to exist. Modern farm methods 
have redoubled Ecuador's agricultural growth 
since 1948. Rice exports have doubled, bananas 


quadrupled. Other agricultural products are cere- 
als, potatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Cacao ranks 
first in exports by value. s include kapok, 
rubber, mangrove bark, coffee and alligator skins. 
The so-called Panama or ' hats, made 
of Toquilla straw, are manu i in Ecuador. 

Ecuador is the chief source of the supply of 
balsa, а light wood, half as heavy as cork but 
very strong and used in aircraft and ships. 

The chief imports are cotton goods, metals, 
jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals; 
woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods. The United 
States ranks first as the source of imports. 

History and Government. Following three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, the Presidency of Quito 
(Ecuador) was united to the Republic of Colombia, 
Dec. 17, 1819, from which it seceded May 13, 1830 
and became a republic. 

Under the republic's new constitution (promul- 
gated March 6, 1945, effective Dec. 31, 1946), the 
President is elected directly by the people for а 
four-year term and the Congress consists of @ 
Senate and Chamber of Representatives. 

The president is Dr. Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra, 
elected June 1, 1952. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
chief religion. Primary education is compulsory. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory. 


Egypt 
JAMHURYAT MISR 
Capital: Cairo. Area: 386,198 sq. mi. (est.). 
Population (U.N. est. 1954): 22,469,000. Flag: White 
crescent and three five-pointed stars on green 


field. Monetary unit: Egyptian pound, 100 piastres 
(U.S. $2.87). Shi 8 


ples the northeast corner of Africa on the Medi- 
terranean sea. 


mi of Red Sea separating Egypt from Saudi Ara- 
The peninsula of Sinai extends 
with the Gulf of Aqaba on te 
of Suez inside Egypt, an 
Suez Canal connecting the Gulf of Suez with the 
Jurisdiction over a 28-mi. wide 


Alexand; , 
js rich pria is the chief port. Cairo, largest city 

cursions for tourists are conducted to the руга- 
mids, Sphinx, temple Luxor, 
and other annie Батпак es 


i 


ig reform, begun Sept., 1952, limited 
them on EE e 

E = 1 „ Large hold- 
requisitioned but owners were reim- 
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The dams conserving Nile waters are among the 
largest in the world. Aswan, at the First Cata- 
ract, is 176 ft. high, creating a reservoir 230 mi. 
long. Gabel Awila dam is over 3 mi. long. The 
High Dam project to be constructed in southern 
Egypt just south of the present Aswan dam will 
back up 140 to 216 billion cu. yds. of water, add 
2,000,000 acres to arable land and create hydro- 
electric power of 10 billion kw. annually. It will 
cost $500,000,000 and be exceeded in size only by 
Fort Peck Dam (U.S.). 

A variety of minerals is found in Egypt, princi- 
pally phosphate rock and petroleum, Others are 
ochres, sulphate of magnesia, tale, building stones, 
gypsum, natron, salt, gold, iron, alum, copper, 
beryl, granite and sulphur. 

Egypt has textile plants, yarn factories, cement 
and fertilizer factories, and a thriving film in- 
dustry supplying the Arab world. 

The principal imports are wheat, textiles, min- 
eral, chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood 
and cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and 
motor vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural 
products and cotton. 

History and Government, Archaeological records 
of ancient empires in Egypt go back to 4,000 B.C. 
A high civilization of rulers and priests dominated 
the lowly serfs. Assyrians, Persians, Greeks (Alex- 
ander of Macedon), Romans, Saracens, Turks, 
French (Napoleon) and British invaded Egypt. 
Under Turkish sultans the khedive as hereditary 
viceroy had wide authority but repeated insolvency 
led to regulation by European powers. Britain, 
which supervised the administration after 1882, 
made Egypt a protectorate in 1914 to defend it 
when Turkey joined Germany in war, but ended 
it Feb. 28, 1922. Britain then recognized Egypt as 
& sovereign state but reserved defense, security of 
British communications and nationals, and the 
Sudan. 

The sultan became King Fouad I Mar. 15, 1922, 
and a constitution was adopted 1923. King Fouad 
I died Apr. 28, 1936, and was succeeded by his 
son, Farouk I, who did not come of age until July 
29, 1937. Farouk was married to (1) Farida Zul- 
fikar, divorced 1948; children, Princess Ferial, b. 
1939, Princess Fawzia, b. 1940, Princess Fadia, b. 
1943; (2) Narriman Sadek, May 6, 1951, divorced 
Feb. 2, 1953: Son: Prince Ahmed Fouad II, b. 
Jan. 16, 1952. King Farouk abdicated July 26, 
1952, and left the country. His son was named 
nominal ruler under a regency council, Aug. 5, 
1852. The crown was abolished when Egypt was 
declared a republic, June 18, 1953. 

A movement for complete national independence, 
fXpansion of territory and closer association with 
the Arab world in Near East aims developed 
Powerfully in the 1930's. 

In 1936 an Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance 
revised the conditions of association. Britain 
agreed to a condominium over the Sudan, with 
British and Egyptian troops cooperating, and ob- 
tained the right to retain 10,000 soldiers and 400 
airmen to defend the Suez Canal for 20 years until 
Egypt could take over, and also held naval bases 
in Alexanderia and Port Said. 

Egypt became a charter member of the U.N. and 
in 1945 led in organization of the Arab League. 
In 1947 Egypt brought before the Security Coun- 
cil, U.N., a demand for unification of Egypt and 
Sudan and evacuation of all British troops from 
the Suez. In October, 1951, Egypt abrogated its 
1936 treaty with Britain. Parliament amended the 
Constitution Oct. 16, 1951, to provide for a sep- 
arate Sudanese constitution. The Sudan, with 
U.N. support, moved toward independence, but a 
strong pro-Egypt party developed in the Sudan. 
See Sudan. 

Negotiations over the Suez resulted in frequent 
clashes on the border, A 7-year Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement was signed in Cairo, October, 1954, pro- 
viding for withdrawal of all British troops from 
the Suez Canal zone by June 18, 1956. Consult 
Suez Canal, 

Delays in reforms, corruption in public office and 
royal extravagance led to an uprising July 23, 1952, 
When Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib (b. 1901), 
Seized Cairo with the help of the army, and forced 
King Farouk out. Royalists and leaders of the 
Watdist (extreme nationalist) party were arrested. 


Sept. 7, 1952. When the republic was proclaimed 
June 18, 1953, Naguib became its first president. 
Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser suc- 
тее: Naguib as premíer Apr. 18, 1954. An at- 
empt to kill Nasser was made Oct. 26, 1954, by 


A social security law, passed in 1950, first i 
any oriental country, was put in preliminary op. 
eration May 1, 1951. The Ministry of 
maintains over 200 hospitals, works for sanitation 
with help of the Rockefeller Foundation. Боа 

Education and Religion. Moslems form 91,40% 
of the population. Christians 8.19% and dens 
0.40%. Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 7 and 12 and free 1 
high school. There is а famous seat of Moslem 
learning in the University of Al-Azhar in Cairo, _ 
founded about 968 A.D. Three modern universiti 


American University, Cairo, and an American Col- 


lege for women, Assiut, Upper Egypt. QA 
Defense. Military service is compulsory for all. 
The Army and Air Force have been expanded. 
A Navy program comprising frigates, torpedo 
boats, minesweepers and other vessels is under 


way. THE SUEZ CANAL э 
The Suez Canal, 103 mi. long, joins the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. Its minimum width  - 
is 196 ft., 10 in., and maximum draft for vessels _ 
35 ft. It was begun April, 1859, by a French cor- _ 
poration under Ferdinand de Lesseps and opened 
Nov. 24, 1875. Benj. Disraeli, British prime mini- 
ster, obtained control for Britian Nov. 24, 1875, 
by buying 176,752 shares from the Khedive Ismail 
of Egypt for £3,976,582 (nearly $20,000,000). Brit- 
ain increased its holdings to 295,026 shares out f 
652,932. The canal was to revert to Egypt in 1968, 
but prolonged nationalist agitation with clashes  . 
led to an agreement July 27, 1954, by which Brit- i. 
ain agreed to withdraw all troops (est. 80,000) - 
within 20 mos. after signing pact on Oct. 19, 3 
For 7 years British troops may return if Egypt, 
any Arab nation or Turkey is attacked. Freedom 
of navigation, agreed 1888, was guaranteed to all 
nations, but Israel complained to the U.N. that 
its ships were being barred, leading to a directive 
to Egypt to yield passage. 3 


El Salvador 
REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR 


Capital: San Salvador, Area pror. est.): 8,259 — 
square miles. Population (U.N. 1954): 2,122,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, coat 
of EE on white. Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 
40c). 

Descriptive. El Salvador, smallest of the six 
Central American or Middle American republics 
and only one without an Atlantic seacoast, is 
bounded on the West by Guatemala, on the North — — 
and East by Honduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, à 
and on the South by a Pacific coastline of about 
mu 
ап! 


The three racinl types 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indían, the 
latter comprising about 20% of the population. 
About 62% is rural. + | 

Resources and Industries. The coffee plantations 
on the mountain slopes are the country's eco- 
nomic mainstay, furnishing 80% of its exports. 
Henequen, gold, sugar and balsam are also Че 
ported. Imports include cotton textiles, iron 
TH] parler trae eee wheat |. 
and flour, and pharmaceut i aa 

History and Government. El Salvador became 
independent of Spain in 1821; member of the Cen- 
tral American Federation until 1839. Thi 
legislative 
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is Roman Catholic. 
is military instruction between 
he ages of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps, 


Estonia 
EESTI VABARIIK 
ESTONIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
Area (1940): 18,953 square 


Ugrian origin. 
spersed with а 

Resources and In 
agriculture and dairy farming. Crops include rye, 


are 

shale, peat, 
By 1950 over 80% of all 

collectivized. 
History and 


peasant farms had been 


Government. Estonia declared its 
independence from Russia Feb. 24, 1918. It was 
overrun and incorporated by the U.S.S.R. in June 
1940. This action has not been recognized by the 
"United States. Estonia was known as а country of 
quaint medieval towns. Tallinn was founded by 
King Valdemar 11 of Denmark in 1219; Narva, 
founded in the 13th century, contained a fortress 
puilt by the Russian Grand Duke Ivan III in 1492. 

Education and Religion. Before the occupation. 
78.6% of the population were Lutherans, 19% 
Greek Orthodox. Compulsory school attendance 
was extended to seven years in 1945; in 1950 there 
were 150,000 pupils. In 1949 there were 8 institu- 
tions of higher education, including Tartu (Dor- 
pat) University, founded in 1632. 


Ethiopia 
ABYSSINIA 
YEITIOPIA NEGUSE NEGUEST MENGUIST 
Capital: Addis Ababa. Area: 350,000 square 
miles (398,350 including Eritrea). Population 
(Govt. estimate 1953): 18,180,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, green-yellow-red, with lion in 
yellow bar. etary unit: Ethiopian dollar. 
Descriptive. Ethiopia (or Abyssinia), a kingdom, 
one of the oldest Christian nations in the world, 
is a mountainous volcanic country in Northeast 
‘Africa, bounded by Eritrea, French Somaliland 
and British Somaliland on the Northeast, Italian 
Somaliland on the Southeast, Kenya Colony 
(British) on the South and the Sudan on the 


West. 

Its principal rivers are the Abbai (Blue Nile), 
paro, Gibe, Didessa, Wabi, Awash, Juba, and 
Webi Shebeli. The climate is largely temperate, 
with a rainy season from June to September. 

urces and Industries, Economy is mainly 
agricultural but. industrial resources are potentially 
great. After agriculture Ethiopia’s most impor- 
ant resource is vast hydroelectric power, surveys 
of which are under way with aid of the Interna- 
tional Bank. Modern industrial enterprises are 
conducted by American and other firms. 

Fertile soil and abundant rainfall produce two 
crops annually. Wheat, barley, millet, tobacco, 
sugar and coffee are principal crops. Cattle, 
sheep, goats and mules are raised in great num- 
“pers, The horses are small but sturdy and popu- 

lar as polo ponies. Coffee of extremely high 
quality, used for blending, from the Province of 
. Kaffa, accounts for half of the country’s foreign 
"exchange. Hides and skins of domestic and wild 
animals also are exported. Mineral resources in- 
clude platinum, gold, silver, manganese, tin, cop- 
рег, asbestos, potash, sulphur, mica, cement, and 
‘salt, There are known deposits of coal and "iron; 
| tests are in progress for petroleum. 2 E 


allroad, 486 fni. 


expansion, as áre radio, telephone and telegraph 
communications. 

History and Government. Ethiopia is an ancient 
empire comprised of a number of earlier kingdoms. 
Italy invaded the country in 1935 without declar- 
ing war and partially occupied it. Emperor Haile 
Selassie fought until forced to withdraw, leaving 
for Europe to appeal to the League of Nations for 
help. The League applied sanctions against Italy, 
which proved ineffective. Mussolini added Ethios 
pia to Italy with Victor Emmanuel III emperor. 
British forces occupied Ethiopia, 1941, and freed 
it. Eritrea, former Italian colony, was federated 
with Ethiopia in 1952. 

..The present Emperor, Haile Selassie I, 225th 
consecutive Solomonic ruler, was born July 23, 
1892, crowned Nov, 2, 1930. He voluntarily estab- 
lished a Parliament and judiciary system, July 16, 
1931. Members of the Senate, provincial governors 
and judiciary are appointed by the King and 
Council of Ministers; those of the Lower House are 


elected. 

Education and Religion. Ethiopians are of Se- 
mitic and Hamitic descent; culture has been in- 
fluenced by Greece and Egypt. Christianity is the 


predominant religion, embraced in 330 A.D.; the 
Coptic, Monophysite branch is practiced. Until 
1952 the Egyptian Coptic Patriarch was the head 
of the Church, but the Emperor now appoints the 
Ethiopian Archbishop. The estimated religious 
population follows: 

Christians (Amhara and Tigreans) 10 340,880 

Mohammedans Кн 3,368,880 


Jews and others 4,470,240 
"There are a number of training colleges, includ- 
ing a university college at Addis Ababa, and secon- 


dary and elementary schools. The official language 
is Amharic; English is widely taught. Forty-six 
hospitals and 150 clinics operate; epidemic pre- 
vention is under direction of Ethiopian Pasteur 
Institute. 

Defense. 
Navy and 
trained in 


The Emperor commands ihe Army, 
Air Force. High-ranking officers are 
the United States and Great Britain. 


ERITREA 

Eritrea, an Italian colony for 67 years, stretches 
for 670 miles along the African coast of the Red 
Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape Dumereh, bordered 
on the west by the Sudan, on the south by Ethio- 
pia and French Somaliland. Its area is 48,350 sq. 
mi., population, est. 1951, 1,080,000. 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and ша- 
larial, but the uplands are often cold. Agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. A rail- 
road 75 miles long connects the seaport Massawa 
with the capital, Asmara, and Cheren and Agordat. 
Gold is mined in Hamassen and petroleum has 
been found. 

The U.N. General Assembly, regulating Italy's 
former colonies, voted Dec. 3, 1950 that Eritrea, 
administered since World War II by Great Britain, 
be federated with Ethiopia. Eritrea chose a 68- 
member Assembly in March, 1952, which approved, 
July 9, a constitution drawn up by a U.N. com- 
mission establishing the region as an autonomous 
dote federated with Ethiopia, effective Sept. 11, 
1 — zon me 5 the act of federa- 

p 'epresen! in the dopian Par- 
liament and Federal Council. E 


Finland 

роман TASAVALTA—REPUBLIKEN FINLAND 

pital: Helsinki. Area: 130,165 square miles. 
Population (0. М. estimate, 1954): 4,190,000. 
Had tended blue cross on white field. Mone- 

E 9 Markka (0.5, 0.43480). 

PE те iptive. The Republic of Finland is bounded 
ene the: Nora by Norway, on the East by the 
9 Ae осше, ae by the Gulf of Finland, 
and Norway. е Gulf of Bothnia, Sweden 

venty percent of the land is forested. The 
mke and ат ‘waterways are navigable for 3,000 


les. 
Resources and Industries. Alth 
ri 5 ough extending 
far Cd extremely cold latitudes, with 
eR ate and topography, Finland is an 
oe а country. Lumbering is the most im- 
E ADI The principal crops are rye, 
D ley, oats, potatoes and hay. Other chief 
A E in the order of their importance are— 
Pe d ng ршр; iron and mechanical works; tex- 
E is er, rubber, fur and chemicals. 
fi с untry's economy recovered remarkably 
vier ef ects of World War II. The index of in- 
Production (1948—100) reached 142 in 
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1954. Production rose 13% over 1953. Chemical 
pulp increased 37%, cardboard 27%; export in- 
dustries 25%. 
Finland’s merchant marine reached an all- 
time record of 675,544 tons at end of 1953. 
The cooperative system has worked throughout 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success. 
Foreign trade (in markkas): 
Imports 


Exports 


f 1952 182,186,000,000 156,829,000,000 
` 1953 121,860,000,000  131,555,000,000 
s 1954 152,137,000,000 — 156,618,000,000 


History and Government. Finland formed part 
of the Kingdom of Sweden, 1154-1809, then be- 
came an autonomous Grand Duchy of the Russian 
Empire. The country declared its independence 
Dec. 6, 1917, and became a republic July 17, 1919. 

Finland was attacked by the Union of Sovlet 
Socialist Republics Nov. 30, 1939 and made 
peace after three months of fighting. Through 
the peace (March, 1940) Finland ceded to the 
U.S.S.R. 16,173 square miles of territory. All this 
was recovered in 1941 when Finland joined Nazi 
Germany against U.S.S.R. After its defeat Finland 
Sept. 19, 1944, ceded to the U.S.S.R. the Petsamo 
area and leased the Porkkala headland for 50 
years to the U.S.S.R. 

On Apr. 6, 1948 Finland signed a ten-year 
friendship and mutual assistance pact with the 
U.S.S.R. It also signed 5-year trade pacts in 1950 
and 1954. Finland completed reparations pay- 
ments in goods valued at $226,500,000 (1938 prices) 
in Sept. 1952. 

The President is chosen for a term of six years 
by an Electoral College of 300 named by direct 
vote: he appoints the Cabinet. Juho K. Paasikivi 
was elected President by Parliament March 9, 
1946: re-elected Feb. 1950. The Premier is Dr. 
Urho Kekkonen, appointed Oct. 20, 1954. 

There is a single legislative chamber, the Diet 
(Eduskunta), and the voting system is designed 
for,proportional representation. 

In general elections March 7-8, 1954, the 200 
Seats in the Diet were distributed: Social Demo- 
erats, 54; Agrarians, 53; People's Democrats, 4; 
Conservatives, 24; Swedish People’s party, 1 
Finnish People's, 13. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church is the state religion, although there 
is absolutely free worship. Literacy rate is highest 
in the world—99%. There are three major univer- 
Sities—one in Helsinki and two in Turku, and 3 
colleges of technology and commerce in Helsinki. 

Defense. Universal military service prevails from 
17 years to 60. Males reaching 21 are summoned to 
Service for a period of approximately a year for 
iraining. There is also an Air Force and a Coast 
Defense. Finland's peace effective force is limited 
m the Peace Treaty, Feb. 10, 1947, at 41,900, 

arms. 


France 
LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 


Capital: Paris. Area: 212,659 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1954 census): 43,041,000. Flag: three verti- 
cal bars, blue-white-red. Monetary unit: Franc 
(U.S, 0.28570). 

Descriptive. The Republic of France, most west- 
1005 country of Central Europe, extends from 42° 
o io 51*5' north latitude, and from 7°45’ East 
longitude to 4°45’ West longitude. 

92 5 the East and Northeast lie Belgium and 

"xemburg, the Saar and Germany. The Jura 
mountains and Lake Geneva separate it from 
ji tzerland and the Graian Alps and the Maritime 
a ps from Italy on the Southeast. On the South 
597 the Mediterranean sea and Spain, with the 
eneee for the boundary line. On the West are 
1995 Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
Be North the English Channel and the Straits 
N Dover separate it from England. From the 
Ae to the South its length is approximately 600 
10 801 and from the western extremity near Brest 
Ss rasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles 
n le. The coastline on the North is 700 miles long; 
5 5 the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 865; on 

e Mediterranean, 384 miles. 
aus island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
Salden off the West coast of Italy and North of 
Ria nia, forms an integral part of France. It 
dris area of 3.367 square miles and a population 

) of 244,266. The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 
Place of Napoleon. 
d EM has the highest mountain in Europe west 
Y е Caucausus: Mont Blane is 15,781 ft. On the 
3 men side of the Pyrenees are several peaks ex- 
éding 10,000 ft. in height. 


There are four important rivers, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left bank 
of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to Lauter- 
bourg, and a dozen others, all of great value 
because of canalization, which binds them to- - 
gether. The waterways total 7,543 miles in length, 
of which canals cover 3,031. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculturally, France 
is a country of small diversified farms occupying 
30% of the employed, producing wheat, corn, rye, 
barley, oats, potatoes, grapes, apples, pears, plums, — 
peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. The agrarian 
structure is under modernization. The fishing in- : 
dustry is extensive. 5 d 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites, 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash salts. The iron ore desposits in eastern 
France and the bauxite deposits in central France 
are among the richest in the world. 

Seven power stations built since 1945 produce 
over 1 billion kwh annually. Projects are under 
way to develop the Rhone River Valley and the 
Rhine between Basel and Strasbourg. » 

French railways, totalling 26,417 miles, and for- 
merly owned and operated under seven great rail- 
way systems, two of which were State-owned, 
were merged Jan. 1, 1938 into one French National 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Francaise. The merchant marine has in- 
creased by 860,000 tons since 1939 to 734 ships 
totaling 3,591,030 tons in 1955. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in. 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 
these are the.making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes, automobiles and iron prod- 
ucts. Industrial production (1938—100) reached 
166 in Dec., 1954, averaging 153 for the year. Some 
of basic principles of atomic energy were discov- 
ered by French scientists. It has Saclay pile and us 
planned to have atomic power plants in operation 
at Marcoule by July, 1956- к 

Numerous small units, many of the family 
type, are characteristic of French economic activ- 
ity. The National Institute of Statistics found 
that 54.2% of industrial and. commercial estab- 
lishments in 1953 had no salaried workers, but. 
were operated by the owner and often with his 
wife. Of the 45.8% employing salaried workers, 
over half employed only one worker, while those 
with 51 to 100 or more workers were only 1.1% 
of the total. At the end of 1953 only 2,000 estab- — 
lishments had more than 2,000 workers, mostly 4 
metallurgical, with 17 producing motor vehicles 
and bicycles. The most numerous small units, 
343,552, distributed farm products and foodstuffs. 

Foreign trade, including overseas territories (in 
dollars): 2 


Imports Exports 
1948 2,510,000,000 — 1,082,000,000 
1949 2,426,000,000 — 1,574,000,000 
1950 3,004,942,857.— 3,064,635, 714 
1951 4,591,900,000 4,225,000, 000 
1952 4.547, 000,000 4.047.085.7217 
1953 4,166,000, 000 4,020,000, 900 
1954 4.348,00, 000 4, 321.000,00 
Trade with the United States (in dollars): 
Imports Exports, р 
1948 591,000,000 13,000,000 ES 
1949 497,000,000 61,000,600 1 
1950 370,300,000 124,800,000 V. 
1951 545,400,000 311,200,000 m 
1952 499,600,000 225,700,000 à 
~ 1953 385,714,285 182,057,142 
1954 380,914,000 154,629,000. 


The next international exposition in Paris will 
be held in 1961 (originally scheduled for 1957). 

‘History and Goyernment. The monarchial system 
was overthrown by the French Revolution (1789- + 
1793) and succeeded by the First Republic; there- 
after successively followed by the First Empire un- 
der Napoleon (1804-1814), a monarchy (1814-1848), — 
the Second Republic (1848-1852), the Second Em- 
pire (1852-1870), the Third Republic (Sept. 4, 


France 
1940 and Раг 
armistice was signe 
Petain was empowered 
become chief of state & 
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His government functioned at Vichy in unoccupied 
territory. 

With the liberation of France by the Allied 
Armies in Sept., 1944, a Provisional Government, 
headed by Gen. Charles de Gaulle as President 
Of council was established by the French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation which had been formed 
in Algiers, 1943. This government resigned Jan., 
1946. Felix Gouin was elected president-premier, 
but resigned June 11, and Georges Bidault was 
made president-premier June 24, 1946. A new con- 
stitution was effective Dec. 24, 1946. It provides 
for a parliament consisting of the National Assem- 
bly of Deputies (currently 627) and a Council of the 
Republic with 320 members. Legislative powers are 
vested exclusively in the Assembly, with the Coun- 
cil acting in an advisory capacity. A constitutional 
act, Dec. 7, 1954, restored broader powers to the 
Council. The President has wider powers than 
under the Third Republic but he cannot dissolve 
the Assembly. He is recognized as the head of the 
French Union, and serves for seven years. He may 
be reelected only once. 

The President is Rene Coty, Independent, elected 
Dec. 17, 1953, at a joint session of Parliament by 
a vote of 477 out of 947, succeeding Vincent Auriol, 

Premier: Edgar Faure, Radical, chosen Feb. 23, 
Gud succeeding Pierre Mendes-France, resigned 

eb. 5. 

Under the Constitution the French Union con- 
sists of 90: Departments of Metropolitan France, 
seven Overseas Departments, and a number of 
Overseas Territories. Trust Territories and Asso- 
ciated States. е Overseas Territories are en- 
dowed with a special statute with respect to their 
‘particular interests within the framework of the 
Republic. Among the 97 Departments into which 
France is divided for administrative purposes, the 
three northern Departments of Algeria in Northern 
"Africa—Algiers, Oran and Constantine—have been 
treated as an integral part of France since 1881. 
The former colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Reunion and Guyane (French Guiana) were given 
the status of Overseas Departments Jan. 1, 1947. 

Fach of the Overseas units is represented in the 
National Assembly and Council of the Republic. 
Overseas Departments have at their head a Gov- 

х ernor (Prefet) and an elected General Council; 


their towns have elected municipal councils. The 
Overseas Territories have local assemblies and, ac- 
cording to their development, their towns have 
elected municipal councils and mayors. 


Following National Assembly elections June 17, 


1951, seat strength of the six main parties exclu- 
Sive of affiliates was: Reunion of the French Peo- 

ple (Gaullist), 118; Socialist, 105; Communist, 99; 
Popular Republican, 83; Radical Socialist, 66; 

Independent Republican, 43. 

Both employers and employees contribute to the 
old-age pension fund. There is provision for fam- 
ily allowance, and compulsory social insurance 
for illness, maternity, disability and death. 

2 - Since its liberation, France has put into effect a 
program of progressively nationalizing industries, 
banks, coal mines, air lines, and other utilities, 

The Assembly granted Premier Faure temporary 
economie powers in an effort to expand agricul- 
ture, industrial production and foreign trade, and 
io reform the tax system in 1955. 


The budget in francs: 


1950 .. : ...2,217,000,000,000 
1951 646.000,00, 000 
1952 ,498,000,000,000 
ТАЕ ,631,400,000,000 

| | : 9.327.000.0000 

| 1955 000 000 $ 


-3,369,400,000,000 
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The antly Roi 
only about 1,000,000 being Protestants, The aut 
E tolerates all. 

Defense. Compulsory service for 20-year- 

raised from 12 to 18 months Get. 28, 1050. Cone 
le. 1 bee ate pining: has existed since 1798 
" е: гез! y 
| with the help of American’ funds. Mose, WAY, 


American. funds. Fr; S 
`- ports the North -Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Voting ratification of Western European Union 
treaty authorizing rearmament of West 5 


АЁ 


| Mar. 27, 1955. It also is a т 


French Overseas Territories 
and Associated States 


Popula- 
Sq. Mi. tion. 
(Est.) 
7 "ambodia, Laos, 
Pecan). поса, PSN 285,040/27,030,000. 
Total in Asia 285,640|27,030,000 
AMERICA 


Bt. Plerre and Miquelon 93 
Guadeloupe yy 


4,600. 
229,120 
Martinique 


80} 239,130 
27,863 


French Guiana and Inini 65,041] 2 
Total in America ` 66,097| 500,718 
e дош, ete 9,446 69,000 
Society Islands (Tahiti, etc.) 2 1.520 б. 63,000 
Total in Oceania . 10,966] 132,000 
pi M 9,251,000 


Morocco (Protectorate) | 
Tunisia (Protectorate) | 
French West Africa. 1 
Togoland (Trusteeship) 
Cameroons (Trusteeship) 166 
French Equatorial Africa 969,000 
Reunion.. ... 4 


8,003,985 
3,500,000 


) 
" 


Total in Africa... ........ 4,297,875 51,377,458 


Grand total. . 4,660,578169,040,171 
ALGERIA 
L'Algerie РЕ 

Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, ех 
ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean the 
between Tunisia on the East and Morocco OD н 
West. Both neighbors are French Protectora си 
The northern territory extends inland 1 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern 4 
tories extend southward ‘indefinitely into the би" 
hara Desert, merging into French West 40100 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 ne 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys ene 
ning out from the hills. The two chains а 000 
Atlas Mountains, reaching to altitudes D. fers 
feet, divide the country from the Sahara. А! o 
has a population of 9,251,000 (est. 1952) and ps 
of 847,552 square miles. The capital is Algiers- 
The natives are Moslems. iles 

The Northern Territory, area 80,117 square Dind 
is divided into three Departments: Algiers, Popu te 
tion, 2,765,898; Oran, 1,990,729; and Constantine 
3,102,396. Each Department sends senators 4 
deputies to the National Assembly. ia 

The Southern Territories of Ain-Sefra, Сагда, 
Touggourt and the Saharan Oases have 767, 
Square miles; population (1948) 816,993. 5 

Under the revised statute of 1947 there is A 
Algerian Assembly, of two colleges of 60 members 
each and a government council to assist d 
governor general. The Southern Territories 87 
administered by the governor general. n 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, 091 Й 
Corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wd 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle raising is раге 
mount. There are large deposits of iron, zinc, lead, 
mercury, copper and antimony. 

The unit of currency is the Algerian franc: 
equivalent to the French franc. " 

The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee, Exports consist chiefly of wines; 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. Trade is 


mainly with France. 
TUNISIA 
5 AAT Tunisie Et 
Tunisia, à Pr E. 
nes ro A ‘otectorate, one of the former 


а on the West. The capital is 
ee The country has an area of 48,313 square 
inel PS a 1 (1953) of 3,500,000, includ- 


. The nati is com- 
2 ат dod native population 


Berbers. The titular ruler (Bey 
of Tunis) is Sidi Mohammed el Amin Pasha. 


France sert a military force into the country 
in 1881 to protect Algeria from the raids of the 
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Khroumer tribes, which resulted in a treaty, signed 
May 12, 1881, placing Tunisia under the protector- 
ate of France. 
Reforms intro: 
measure of self-g 


duced since 1947 insured a large 
overnment and led to an agree- 
ment, signed June 3, 1955, approved Aug. 4, 
which- restored internal sovereignty and pro- 
vided for an elected Tunisian Assembly. 

There are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 
ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in the 
northeast peninsula, high tablelands and pastures 
in the center, and famous oases and gardens in the 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, oats, 
olives, grapes and dates are produced in abun- 
dance, besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- 
docks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna and cork, Lead, 
iron, phosphate and zinc are the most important 
minerals. 

Textiles, manufactured metals, and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. 

MOROCCO 

(For the French Protectorate in the Monarchy of 

Morocco, commonly called French Morocco, see 


page 366.) 
AFRICA 


FRENCH WEST 


capital is Dakar. 

"The territories export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, coffee, woods, and peanuts. 
The chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles, ma- 
chinery and hardware, and spirits. Trade is main- 
ly with France. 


Colony 


Sq. mi. |Pop., 1951 


Senegal, incl. Da: 
Guinea.. 
Ivory Co: = 
Upper Volta. 
Dahomey 
French Sudan. 
Mauritania. 
Niger 


Total 


kar dist... 


1,821,600 | 17,207,600 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
French Congo 

French Equatorial Africa, federation of overseas 
territories, is in the heart of Africa and has & 
seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean between 
Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 

Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Sudan, 
Libya, French West Africa and Nigeria. French 
acquisition began in 1841 and its territory has 
Since been extended by exploration and settlement, 
That part (107,270 square miles) ceded to Germany 
as compensation for acknowledgment of the 
Morocco protectorate, 1911, was restored to France 
in the Treaty of Versailles and incorporated in this 
territory. The capital is Brazzaville. The con- 
stituent territories are: 


Territory Sq. mi. | Pop., 1951 
103,000 407,400 
132,000 694,800 
238,000] 1,081,600 
496,000} 2,252,700 
969,000| 4,436,500 


di There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
T ch in timber. Precious stones, gold, copper, 
lead and zinc are found. Manganese of high grade 
n ш 30 шшен ls chiefly 2n 
Exports inclu amı „ , le 
finished ivory goods. ^ W 


CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 
ев Cameroons is part of the former German 
2 Kamerun, in western Africa, It consists of 
A 11 Square miles and was allotted to France as 
i andate by the Treaty of Versailles, constituted 
h territory by decree, March, 1921, 
and made a U.N. Trusteeship Dec., 1946. It is gov- 
155 7 by a Commissioner. The capital is Yaounde. 
i Population (estimated 1953) is 3,065,000 includ- 
Ў уа thousand Europeans. 

3 201085 has two seaports, Its chief products" 
A Palm oil, groundnuts, almonds, hides, cacao 
ivory. Trade is principally with France. { 


Of Togoland, pre-World War I, German colony, 
France received 21,893 square miles, about two- 
thirds, which was attached to French Dahomey. 
It now is a U.N, Trusteeship with a population o 
1,029,945 in 1952. „ 

` FRENCH SOMALILAND 3 

French Somaliland lies between Eritrea, Ethl: 
opia and British Somaliland and is separated 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British) 

The area is 9,071 square miles and population 
(est.), 61,625; the capital is Jibuti, its port on the 
Gulf of Aden, acquired in 1862. 975 

The Territory has few industries, except fishing ' 
and livestock. Salt is its most valuable resource 


and export. — wADAGASCAR in 
Madagascar, an Overseas Territory, is an islani 
off the East coast of Africa from which it is sep- 
arated by the Mozambique Channel (240 miles wide 
at its narrowest part). It is about 980 miles long 
and 360 miles wide at its greatest breadth. Th 
area is 241,094 square miles; population (1953) 
4,369,500. The capital is Tananarive. To Madagas- 
car is attached for government the prosperous 
archipelago of the Comoro Islands with an area in 
all of about 790 square miles, and a populatio 
(1953) of 187,933. 3 
Madagascar came under a French protectorate, 
1885, and was declared a French colony in 1896. 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
maize, sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, 
sugar cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
cabinet wood and tanning bark, rama, resins, gums 
and beeswax. 5 
Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief іп. 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
precious and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
phosphate, gold, uranium and radium. = 
REUNION Ies 
Reunion, à Department, is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar 
and has belonged to France since 1643. Reunion 
is entitled to representation in Paris 
Senators and three Deputies. The area 
sq. mi; the population (1954) of 274,370 is 30% 
of French extraction. The chief products are 
sugar, Tum, coffee, manioc, tapioca, vi an 
spices. The chief imports are rice and cereals. 
INDO-CHINESE ASSOCIATED STATES 
Area | Pop. . 
ва. mi.|(est. '49) 
127,380|22,614,000 
88.780 3,227,000 
69,480! 1,189,000 4 


- Capital 
— —ꝓ 


f minerals are coal, tin, lead and zinc. 
ice, rubber, nen 
zin 


‘effective 

Е уе bi 
ey AS Ju 8 aided ist 
roug long the Ben A 

mately coinciding with the 17th parallel, 
puffer zone. It provided for a ased 30 
withdrawal of French troops from Ni 

Nam and elections to determine Viet 
scheduled between July 
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the agreement the Communists gained control of 
the northern portion, about 77,000 sq. mi. and 
12,000,000 population; South Viet Nam to comprise 
about 50,000 sq. mi. and 10,000,000 population. 
The Communist forces agreed to recognize the 
French-sponsored regimes of Laos and Cambodia, 

An estimated 500,000 refugees moved from Com- 
munist-controlled sections to South Viet Nam by 
March, 1955. The regime was torn by serious 
civil strife in 1954-1955 and the South Vietnamese 
government of Premier Ngo Dinh Diem was men- 
faced by armies of political rebels, religious sects 
-and others. See Chronology. 


GUADELOUPE 

Guadeloupe, à Department, consisting of two 
| large islands. Basse-Terre and Grande Terre, sep- 
arated by a narrow channel and five smaller 
islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. They 
have been in the possession of France since 1634 
&nd are represented in Parliament at Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The government 
consists of a Governor (Prefet) and an elected 
General Council. The soil is very productive. The 
area of the entire group of islands is 583 square 
miles; population (1954 census) is 229,120. Basse- 
‘Terre is the capital. 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
‘cacao, vanilla, bananas. 

MARTINIQUE 

Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession since 1635, and 
a Department since Jan. 1, 1947. It is represented 
in the French Parliament by two Senators and 
three Deputies. It is administered by a Governor, 
a General Council, and elective Municipal Councils. 
In Martinique is located the famous volcano, Mt. 
Pelee which in eruption on May 8, 1902, destroyed 
the city of St. Plerre with more than 30,000 in- 
habitants. The island is the birthplace of the 
Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (1954 census) of 
239,130, and an area of 380 square miles. The 
capital is Fort-de-France. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine- 
apples and cacao beans. Trade is mainly with 
France and the United States. The franc is the 
monetary unit. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 
St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. An ad- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the is- 
lands. The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, 
and other fish products. Imports consist of tex- 
tiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular 
boat service is maintained with North Sydney and 
Halifax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre 
with Europe and the American continent. 
The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles, Total population 
(1951), 4,600. The capital is St. Pierre. 


FRENCH GUIANA 

French Guiana, а Department, is on the North 
coast of South America in the Atlantic Ocean with 
Dutch Guiana on the West and Brazil on the East 
and South. The population (1954 census) is 27,863, 
including the hinterland of Inini, separated terri- 
toriallyp from Guiana July 6, 1930. The area of 
Guiana is 34,740 square miles. The area of Inini 
is 30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one Senator 
and one Deputy to the Chamber at Paris. The 
= colony has a Governor and a Council General of 

^ 16 elected members. The capital is Cayenne. 
II 1944 France ordered the famous penal colony, 
be liquidated and its 2,800 in- 


Devil's Island, to 
mates repatriated. 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cacao, ba- 
nanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
most. Important Industry, Exports comprise cacao, 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 
wood essence, lumber and hides. us 
OCEANIA—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 

The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
1 Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
} in 1903 as one homogeneous colony under one Gov- 

— ernor with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 

the Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 


в, the Tuamotü Group, the Leeward Islands, 
e gammer the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Tas. 
ti ds 


y picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
1 . ductive coastland 1 ing cocoanut, banana and 
orange trees, sugar cane, vanilla and other tropi- 


cal fruits. Preparation of copra, sugar and rum 
are the chief industries. 

The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; population (est.), 63,000. 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and а population (est.) of 62,000, is 248 
miles long and has an average breadth of 31 miles. 
It is about half way between Australia and the 
Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The Isle of 
Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty I 
ihe Huon Islands, Fortuna, and Alofi. The group 
was acquired by France in 1854. A penal colony 
was maintained on Nou Island until 1896. 

The colony is administered by a governor and 
an elective council general. Capital: Noumea 

Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt, 
nickel and manganese abound. Other minerals 
found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 
gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products in- 
clude coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), corn, 
tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles Northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles West of Fiji, is a group 


with an aggregate area of 5,700 square miles, hav- 
ing a native population estimated at about 50,000 
and a small white population. The group has been 
а Condominium since 1906 and administered joint- 
ly by High Commissioners of France and Great 
Britain. Chief products are copra, cotton, cacao 
and coffee. 
Germany 
А DEUTSCHLAND 
Area (Oct, 1946): 143,200 sq. mi. Population 
(1946): 67,082,242; (1955 estimate): 71,581,249. 


Now divided into two opposing units: Federal Re- 
public of Germany (West Germany), and German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany). 

Descriptive. Germany, in Central Europe, is 
bounded north by the North Sea, Baltic Sea, 
&nd Denmark; east by Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria; south by Austria, Liechtenstein and 
Switzerland; west by North Sea, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and France. Final boundar- 
les have not been established pending a peace 
treaty for the whole of Germany. 

The German Empire reached its peak before 
World War I in 1914. At that time the home- 
land comprised 208,780 sq. mi. and German East 
Africa had 1,035,086 sq. mi. After the war 
Germany ceded Alsace-Lorraine to France; Eupen 
and Malmedy to Belgium; parts of Silesia to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; part of Schleswig to 
Denmark; lost all of its colonies as well as the 
ports of Memel and Danzig. The Saar, indus- 
trial region, went to a League of Nations com- 
mission for 15 years, after which it was returned 
to Germany by plebiscite. In 1938 Germany had 
186,627 sq. mi.; population (census 1939), 69,- 
022,213. 

The climate and terrain are varied. West 
Germany includes large parts of the Rhine basin, 
with hilly sections adjoining both banks of the 
Rhine river filling center of the country. North 
of Bonn are the plains of the upper Rhine and 
lowlands of Cologne. The climate ranges from 
Oceanic in the northwest to continental east of 
the Weser river and Bavaria. East Germany is 
composed largely of the region of the Elbe River 
and its tributaries and part of the Oder basin. 
Most of the territory is level, except for the 
hilly Erzgebirge region in the south, Its climate 
is cooler than that of West Germany, with long, 
cold winters and short summers. 

and Industries. Agriculture is a high- 
ly specialized industry. Some of more important 
crops are wheat, rye, 
beets and hay. 


: come: 
Netherlands border, 


steel production is 
greatest in the Ruhr Saar; 
matinee and Saar; also in Sieg, Lahn 


Approximately 75% of Germa: — 
vived World War II, tivity А Werte 
& standstill. ECA aid prompted a Spectacular 


recovery in West Germany, toward which the 
арна one of gravity of the country con- 


History and Соу‹ 
defeated by Julius Caesar OU 5 3 
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* ish, Frankish and other lands; after him 
а part became the German Empire. 
Consult Rulers of Middle Europe. The Thirty 
Tears War, 1618-1648, split Germany into small 
principalities and kingdoms, After Napoleon, 
Austria contended with Prussia for dominance, 
but lost the Seven Weeks’ War to Prussia, 1866. 
Otto yon Bismarck, Prussian chancellor, formed 
the North German Confederation, 1867. 
In 1870 Bismarck maneuvered Napoleon III in- 
_ to declaring war. After the quick defeat of France 
Bismarck formed the German Empire (Deutsches 
Reich) and on Jan. 18, 1871, in Versailles, pro- 
claimed King Wilhelm I of Prussia German 
Emperor (Deutscher Kaiser). This reich collapsed 
in World War I when Wilhelm II abdicated Nov. 
9,1918. By the Treaty of Versailles Germany lost 
part of its homeland, all of its colonies and was 
Subjected to partial occupation and reparation 


payments. 
Republic of Germany, adopted the 
Adolf Hitler, born in 


Weimar constitution. 
Third Reich, -1945. 
Branau, Austria, 1889, led National Socialist 
German Workers' party after the war. In 1923 
with the help of Gen. Erich Ludendorff he 
attempted to unseat the Bavarian government in 
the “Beer Hall putsch,” and was imprisoned. He 
wrote Mein Kampf while in prison. President von 
Hindenburg named Hitler chancellor Jan. 30, 
1933; on Aug. 3, 1934, day after Hindenburg's 
death, the cabinet joined the offices of president 
and chancellor and made Hitler Fuehrer (Leader). 
The National Socialist party (Nazi) controlled. 
Hitler abolished freedom of speech and assembly, 
Prohibited marriage between non-Jews and Jews, 
began a long series of persecutions climaxed by 
mass extermination of Jews in concentration 
camps. Over 5,000,000 (est.) were murdered. 
Hitler repudiated the Versailles treaty and 
reparations agreements. He recovered the Rhine- 
land and annexed Austria (Anschluss, 1938). At 
Munich he made an agreement with Neville 
Chamberlain, British prime minister, enabling 
im to annex Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia. He 
Signed a non-aggression treaty with the Soviet 
Union, 1939. He declared war on Poland Sept. 
1, 1939, Precipitating World War II. With total 
defeat near Hitler committed suicide in Berlin 
Apr. 29, 1848. The victorious Allies voided all 
acts and annexations of Hitler's Reich. See 
Yalta and Potsdam Treaties. 
Postwar Allied Zones 
bess R.—Former states of Saxony, Saxony-An- 
alt, Thuringla, and Mecklenberg, and the former 
iSSlan provinces of Saxony and Brandenburg. 
Great Britain—North-Rhine-Westphalia (which 
pagans the Ruhr), Lower Saxony, Schleswig- 
lolstein, city-state of Hamburg: 
nce The left bank of the Rhine, including 
and the. districts 


the Palatinate and the Saar, 
Trier and Coblentz; right bank of the Rhine, in- 


fluding the areas of South Baden So 
Ў uth Wurt- 
oe ete Hohenzollern and the Bavarian district 


pitted States—Territory bounded on the East 
e Russian zone and Czechoslovakia, on the 
by the British zone, on the West by the 
zone, and on the South by Austria, in- 
Bavaria (except Lindau district), Wurttem- 
northern portion), Baden {northern por- 
„most of Hesse and Hesse-Nassau, and 


1919-1934, 


9 8150 was created the area of Greater Ber- 
TM НЩ but not part of the U.S.S.R. zone, 
thorit red by the Inter-Allied governing au- 
Owen, With representatives of each of the four 
Wheto Population of Berlin exceeds 3,000,000. 
171937 рогу east of the Oder-Neisse line within 
the provinces of 


; northern East is 
administration. The United 
hot recognized these changes as 


between the Western occupy- 

he U.S.S.R. over the economic 
administration of Germany culmi- 

in the partition of Germany into 

ed zones under rival political and 

i tior nto). The U.S.S.R. repudiated all 
‘other with its allies and began а blockade 


tates T 
allies ended the state of war in 1951. 
did not do so until Jan. 26, 1955, after the 
powers had initiated moves to 
sovereignty to West п = 
rearm and join the NATO and Western 


Westward, 
Refugees fro 


to number 13,000,000. zi 
Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in ie 1 au 

Sea, was taken from Denmark by a | Naval 

Force in 1807 and later ceded to Germany to 

become a part of Schleswig-Holstein province 

return for rights in East Africa. The 

fortified island was surrendered to Great 

May 23, 1945, demilitarized in 1947, and 

to West Germany, Mar. 1, 1952. 


West Germany _ 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GE 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland 
ital: Bonn, Area (est.): 94,723 sq. 
lation (U.N. estimate 1954): 49,516, 
Black, red, gold horizontal bars. 
Deutsche Mark (U.S, 23.810) 

The Federal Republic of Germany was | 
claimed May 23, 1949 (effective Sept. 1, 1949) 
Bonn, after a constitution had been drawn 
a constituent assembly formed by 
of the 11 Laender (states) in the French, B 
and American zones. They were Bavaria, 
temberg-Baden, Hesse, Bremen (U. 8. 
Schleswig-Holstein, Hamburg, Lower. 

(British on 


Ca 


North BU e. — 
land-Palatinate, * js 
Bohania Es LA Its cities 
Munich, Frankfurt, logne, 
Stuttgart, Dusseldorf, Duisburg. 

The constitution provides for a par 
two houses, the of 
арен һу Стогов 

ouse), тергезеп! 
special assembly chooses the preside 0 
The president nominates the chancellor, sul 
approval by the Bundestag. Theodor 
Democrat, was chosen first president 
1949, reelected July 17, 1954, and 
Adenauer, Christian t, was 
lor Sept. 15, 1949 and De e + 

In general elections, Sept. 6, 1953, 
Adenauer Government coalition won 
E seats. z 

e occupying powers, 

U. S., restored the civil status, 
The U. S. resumed diplomatic relation 
1951. The powers lifted controls and gave 
merous economic and industrial concessions, 195: 
I. G. Farben and Ruhr steel trusts З 
centralized and Krupp was decontrolled, 
Krupp family out. s 

The Ra И RES 
and Steel Commi PX 


harassments against them. The Western t 


d 


ockaded т gigantic air lift program to 2 
7 


Berlin during 1948-1949. 
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was rapid, aided by the currency reform of June, 
1948, ECA assistance, and lenient treatment of 
industry during the occupation period. Industrial 
production reached an average of 89% of the 1936 
mark in 1949, and nearly doubled the 1936 level 
at the end of 1954. With the economy rising at 
& higher rate than in 1952 and 1953, gross na- 
tional production in 1954 rose 8% in volume, 
worth an estimated 145 billion DM. Index of in- 
dustrial production reached 199 in April, 1955 
(1936—100). 

The Ruhr's open-hearth steel production po- 
tential is estimated at 20,000,000 tons annually 
(17,400,000 in 1954.) West Germany produces more 
than 120,000,000 tons of coal per year, The oil 
industry, with refining capacity of more than 
10,500,000 tons annually, is most important. 

Other principal products are chemicals, textiles, 
machinery, vehicles, machine tools, optical goods, 
and electrical equipment. West Germany was 
second largest European producer of motor vehicles 
in 1954, increasing production 39% over 1953, to 
a total of 518,190 vehicles, 

Exports of machinery in 1954 rose 8% from DM 
3.96 billion in 1953 to DM 4.25 billion, accounting 
for 16.7% of world's machinery exports and 33^; 
of Germany's total exports for the year. Machin- 
ery included paper and printing machines, tex- 
tile, generators, agricultural, cranes, {ron and 
steel plant equipment, mining, office equipment. 

West Germany lost most of its merchant marine 
during World War II. Present merchant fleet 
totals over 2,100,000 gross registered tons, com- 
pared with pre-war fleet of 4,492,708 gross tons. 

Bremen, West Germany's second-ranking deep- 
sea port, is being restored and will surpass its 
former cargo capacity by 1962, The Ministry of 
Transport planned in 1955 extensive Projects to 
improve canalization in the West, raise Emden 
port to international rank, and improve the water 
connections of Hamburg and Bremen with the 
Ruhr and the Rhine. In the South, the Neckar 
Canal will reach the Stuttgart industrial area and 
the Main River Canal while Danube canalization 
will eventually link the Danube basin with the 
Rhine. Inland waterways make up approx. one- 
third of West German traffic. 

Education and Religion. There are 16 universi- 
ties in the Federal Republic, the oldest being 
Heidelberg, founded in 1386. 

Major educational reforms designed to make 
the German school program more democratic have 
been made in Western Germany. 

In 1954 West Germany stood next to the United 
States in daily newspapers, 1,403, with a daily 
circulation of over 16,000,000. 

Complete religious freedom is guaranteed by the 
constitution. 


Are: t.) : 
Population (est. 6220 11,000,000. 


with other satellite nations of the Soviet Union. 
Walter Ulbricht negotiated a treaty with Poland 
placing Poland’s boundary on the Oder-Neisse line. 
The United States registered its disapproval June 
8, declared it violated the Potsdam agreement and 
that no boundaries could be settled “unilaterally 
. The = 
public also ratified an agreement with зах 
vakia, accepting the expulsion of over 2,000,000 
- Germans from Sudetenland, as ‘per ent and 
just." Its industry 
fs 5 TUR hed, 195: 
Parlament abolished, 1952, the five traditiona’ 
provinces of East Germany as administrative SU 
in favor of 14 districts of 237 counties. Branden- 
pO gee : 
Я istricts ee, - 
АКА, 3 each, Saxony-Anhalt 


Coincident with the entrance of West Germany 
into the European Defense Community, May 27, 
1952, the East German Government decreed a pro- 
hibited zone three miles deep along its 600-mile 
border with West Germany, separated Berlin's 
telephone system into two sections and cut many 
of its lines to the West, Berlin was further di- 
vided in 1953 by alterations in its rail lines, but 
the exodus of refugees from the Republic’ into 
West Berlin continued to increase, totaling 305,- 
737 їп 1953 (1.7% of the population). 

The Soviet Union proclaimed it a sovereign re- 
public Mar. 26, 1954, but said Soviet troops would 
remain temporarily in connection with security 
and the four-power Potsdam agreement. Offices of 
the High Commissioner were reduced by two- 
thirds in June 1954. 

Following the Soviet failure to avert West Ger- 
man rearmament, the Soviet Union invited Chan- 
cellor Adenauer to Moscow to discuss diplomatic 
and trade ties, June 7, 1955. 

East German armed strength was 
1955, to include an army of 85,000, a pari 
police force of 55,000, 12,000 security pol 
border guards, 6,000 so-called sea police nd an 
&ir force of 7,500 equipped with Russian planes. 
East Germany joined the 8-nation Soviet defense 
group Mar. 21, 1955. 

East Germany was expected to reach 80% of 
its goal of doubling former output in 1955, fifth 
year of its first Five Year Plan which stressed 
power output and light industries. During 1954-55 
it was troubled by critical food shortages, produc- 
Won lags, and shortages of raw materials. 

In East Germany the school system has been 
reorganized on a Communist basis, with central- 
ized control over edncation. Religious instruction 
no longer is part of *he public school curriculum, 
but is imparted by the churches. 


Saar 
The Saar (Fr. Sarre) fs an industrial and min- 
ing area north of Lorraine, originally 738 sq. mi., 
now extended to about 991 and population (1955) 
of 960,000. It Produced 16,800,000 tons of coal in 


to the Reich by the League of Nations, Mar. 1, 
1935, but in the first post-World War II election, 
Oct. 5. 1847, the population voted overwhelmingly 
for an economic union with France. 

An autonomous Saar Eovernment was granted 
by France Jan. 3, 1948, subject to French economic 


Franco-Saar agreement, 5 
formed a monetary and ous Moa ARAM 
French influence. 


President: Johannes Hoffman. 


Capital: Athens. Area: 51 246 if — 
lation (U.N. estimate 1954}: 7,900,000. Pag, Рори 


чи; 
PAN гавыш XE 3.333c). ^ 
'ptive. Greece occupies the southern — 
sula of the Balkans, stretching down inis "he 


Mediterranean Sei tj ‹ 
ета ейп а, with the Ionian Sea on the 


Northwest lies Albania, on the North Yi 
and Bulgaria, and on the Northeast. "Turkey. The 
Pindu: ins, a continuation of the Balkans, 


account for 8,819 squari a 
ge ог Cela des е miles of its total area and 


„ Chios, оз, 
Dodecanese and Crete. Largest of the islands is 


Crete (3,234 sq. mi.) 


"Heseruxa-ce-s and Industries. Greece proper is chief- 
agricultural, with little manufacturing. Only 
fom" tia of the total area is arable; 13,350,000 
the total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by 

xis and lakes and rivers. The forests have 
: @enuded, but reforestation is going on; four- 
брз are state-owned. The chief agricultural prod- 
is mre wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobacco, 
ves, Situs fruits, cotton, pulses, currants, raisins, 

nd Aes. 

Unde American aid programs Greece's indus- 
trial xaX agricultural potential has been restored, 
Surpassirie former levels. Hydroelectric develop- 
ment їз remedying the lack of coal. Chief exports 
are tobacco, currants, olives and olive oil, wine, 
brandy. figs, rosin, sponges, citrus fruits, cotton 
yarns Arad leather. Iron, copper, zinc, lead, mag- 
nesite. ig mite, marble, bauxite, commercial earths 
аге excy»10Oi ted. Livestock is led by sheep and goats; 
cattle. Pigs, horses and mules also are raised and 
woo produced. 

History and Government. In classical times 
Greece produced city states, kingdoms and de- 
Mocracies and its achievements in learning are the 
flowex Of civilization, It was strongest in the 5th 

century — X3.C. became a province of the Roman 
ешрге 46 В. C. and was ruled from Byzantium, 
whickx eil to the Ottoman empire in 1453. It won 
its war ©! independence, 1821-1829, and became 
а knedorm under guarantee of Britain, France 
and tussia, 1830. A republic was established 
1925; the monarchy was restored, 1935, and George 
IL ing Of the Hellenes, resumed the throne. In 
Oct, 2940, Greece rejected an ultimatum from 
Italy And when attacked Greece threw the Italians 
back i2ato Albania. Nazi support resulted in the 
defeat and occupation of Greece by Germans, 
Tialiazas and Bulgarians. By the end of 1944 the 
invaders withdrew. A plebiscite recalled the king. 

Кілљег Scorge died April 1, 1947, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Paul. King Paul I was mar- 
ried J z&zx- 9, 1938 to Princess Frederika Louise of 
Hanower (born April 18, 1917). They have three 
chil@xex2-: Princess Sophia, born Nov. 2, 1938; Prin- 
cess EEE born May 11, 1942; and Crown Prince 
Sons tant ine born June 2, 1940. 

Greek women were granted national suffrage 
апа fae right to run for national office in 1952. The 
first Woman in Greek history was elected to the 
Chara ber of Deputies in Salonika, Jan. 18, 1953. 

The Premier is Field Marshal Alexander Papa- 
gos, IIZ Party, app. Nov. 19, 1952. 

At the end of World War II Communists tried to 
Seize —3O:O vver and civil war resulted, lasting until 
1049. V xx£oslavia's break with the Cominform led 
to ressxaxxxxPtion of relations with Greece and the re- 
Patri tion of Greek soldiers and some children. 
Howe w€r. the bulk of the children, sent to Soviet 
Sate31$ t€ tates, was not recovered and the Inter- 
natioxa al Red Cross was refused entry. 

Ede t ion and Religion. Greek Orthodox is the 
oficial church. Education is compulsory. There are 
six ecixoO!s of university rank in Athens, and one 
in hess Aloniki. 

gen promontory-of Mount Athos (121 
xxxiles) is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
G *thodox Church, each a sort of little re- 

bate in itself. The monks number 4,800. No 

Tomales Are allowed to enter the territory. 

"pDef«exxs*. Military service is compulsory between 
th ages of 21 and 50. There is a small Air Force 

nd ж Nu of light craft. Greece belongs to NATO 
sent tgi to U. N. armies in Korea, Greece 

— T, with Turkey and Yugoslavia, of a 

39555 group formed by a treaty signed 
„ 2T, . A 20-year military aid pact among 
aree was signed Aug. 9, 1954. 


ware 
reek 


tained 
satiare miles and ula tic 
Rhodes is the capital, ез. Оз T 
orld War II the islands were ceded to 
e Paris Conference of Foreign Min- 
1946, and formally annexed, 


Guatemala 
E оваа DE GUATEMALA 
91 : Guatemala City. Area: 42,042 square 
орша ов (U.N. es mate 1954): 3,149,000. 
Vertical bars, j,ue-white-blue, with 
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(Us en white bar. Monetary unit: Quetzal 

Descriptive. Guatemala, the most northerly state 
of Central or Middle America, has Mexico for its 
neighbor on the North and-West, British Honduras 
(Belize) on the East, Honduras and Salvador on 
the East and South and the Pacific on the South- 
west. A range of mountains containing many vol- 
canic peaks runs from Northwest to Southwest 
near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is well 
watered, fertile and the most densely settled part. 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder is of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. ~ 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Petén, northern 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries. Other famous Maya , consisting 
of temples and monoliths covered with inscrip- 
tions of Maya chronology are at Quiriguá, about 
140 miles from Guatemala City. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the most 
important industry, the Guatemalan soil ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Coffee accounts for 80% of the 
exports. Other important crops are jas, sugar, 
rice, cotton, beans, corn and wheat. Chicle gum 
is exported to the United States. Silver, gold, 
copper, iron, lead and chrome are found. > 
principal imports are cotton textiles, wheat, flour, 
cotton yarn, petroleum, medicines, hardware and 
motor cars, and silk textiles. The main port o 
entry is Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 800 miles 5 
south of New Orleans, A ad connects the —— 
port with the capital, Guatemala City, and San 
Jose, a port on the Pacific. The other chief. 


Pacific port is Champerico. ees 
ent. The Old вуне 
g 


History and Goyernm 
flouríshed in what is today Guatemala dur 
first 1000 years of the Christian era. reasons 
unknown they abandoned several of their impor- 


was outlawed Aug. 25, 1954, An ает) 
munist coup was defeated Jan. 20, 1955. х 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion but all creeds are tolerated. 
Education is compulsory. The University of Guate- 
mala is f eu City. The language of the 
country jpanish. B 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 50. The strength of the Army is, 
approximately 7,000 plus a 3,000-man police force | 

й B 


and a small Air 
Haiti 


e 

Capital: Port-au- d 
Gov't. estimate, 
70d. Fiag 15 Bo ente! bars, Бле ала 
center a white and brown reci 


t. The | 
West and Puerto Rico on the Eas! ш Jeanna 


ie popul: ation, the 

remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French сез amd Indu mir х is, largely 
loped, include copper, go! „iron, 
undevelopetin, sulphur, coal, nickel, porphyry 


а large production of molasses. 
other valuable woods are expor! 
cattle breeding increased. 
With favorable winter clim: 
hours by air from Miami, the 


я . 
te and only 205 — 
tourist, industry 
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growing, with expenditures estimated at $3,500,000 
in 1954, It is served by several major American 
and foreign airlines. 

History and Government. Haiti, discovered by 
Columbus, 1492, and a French colony from 1677, 
attained its independence, 1804, following the re- 
bellion headed by Toussaint L'Ouverture. From 
1910 to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last, 
Gen. Sam, assumed ofüce March 4, 1915, took 
refuge in the French Legation, July 26, 1915, after 
167 political prisoners had been massacred in jail, 


~ and at the funeral of the victims was dragged out 


and killed. United States forces occupied the 
country and restored order. 

The American occupation terminated Aug. 14, 
1934, A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs until 1941, 

The National Assembly consists of two houses, a 
Senate of 21 members, and a Chamber of Deputies 
of 37 members. Senators are elected for six years 
and Deputies for four. The constitution provides 
that members of the Assembly must own property. 
Women who are 30 years old have the right to hold 
public office but vote only in municipal elections. 

President: Col. Paul Magloire, elected 1950. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
- the state religion and the clergy are French (most 
- ly Bretons). Education is compulsory. There are 

approximately 1,075 schools with 1,250 teachers and 
an enrollment of 115,000 pupils. French is the 
official language of the country, but French Creole, 
a dialect, is spoken by the majority. The 
teaching of English in the schools is obligatory. 

Defense. The only military force is an armed 
constabulary (Armée d'Haiti) consisting of 5,000 
officers and men. 


Honduras 


REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS 


“Capital: Tegucigalpa. Area 


І 221 square miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 


1,608,000. Flag: three horizontal bai 
- blue, with five blue stars arranged saltire-wise in 
Д white bar. Monetary unit: Lempira (U.S. 50c). 


i Descriptive. Honduras is a republic of Central or 


ý gua, on the South and West by Salvador and on 
` the West by Guatemala. 


` The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles 


de it has a 
Gulf of Fonseca; 


country is mountainous, very fertile, though mostly 


||. Trade 15 chiefly with the United States and 


dependent after freeing itself 


15, 1821, and from the Federation of Central 
America, 1838. The country is divided into 
Gee containing 31 districts and smaller 
units. 

The unicameral legislature, Congress 


ties, consists of 49 members with six- 
FG ade W. Six-year terms. 


1954, were 


to eh 
Of state were assumed Dec в 


no Diaz, Acting President since 


|. the age of 


Roi 
e prevailing religion. The anaes 


Military service is compu; 
18 with eight months' the 
Army and in the reserve from 32 to 55. The size 


sory from 
Service in 


Di Army is fixed at 2,500. "There is a small 


Force, 
Hungary j х 
MAGYAR. NEPKOZTA 4 
PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY 
Capital: Budapest. Area: 35,902 Square 
2 9,150, 


Я : Buc r miles. 
i Population (govt, estimate 1955) 000. Flag: 


‘blue with red cross superimp, 


horizontal bands, red-white-green, 
arms in center. Monetary unit: 
815c). 

Descriptive. Hungary, a republic in Central 
Europe is bounded by Czechoslovakia and the 
U.S.S.R. on the North, Yugoslavia on the South, 
Rumania on the East and Austria on the West, 

Resources and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
agricultural, The Alfold, or Great Plain, area is 
most fertile. The principal Hungarian crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar 
beets, Near Tokay, in the northeast, the best Hun- 
garian wines are vinted. Another important wine 
district is situated along the north shore of Lake 
Balaton. 

Hungary's bauxite deposits are very large. The 
output of coal is extensive, particularly from the 
Mecsek Mountains in the district of Pecs. About 
three-quarters of its oil requirements are found 
in the wells drilled by American interests in the 
Southwest corner of Trans-Danubia. 

Since nationalization, it claims industry con- 
tributes 64% of national income. Industries in- 
clude iron and steel, machines, machine tools, 
chemicals, vehicles, railway Trolling stock. Other 
industries are milling, distilling, sugar, hemp, flax. 

History and Government. Hungary is a Com- 
munist republic. An independent kingdom since 
1001, it came under Austrian domination and the 
Emperor of Austria ruled as King of Hungary in 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy of the 19th cen- 
tury. Defeated with the Central Powers in 1918, it 
lost Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia and Bac- 
ska to Yugoslavia, Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthe- 
nia to Czechoslovakia. A republic was proclaimed 
Nov. 13, 1918, under Michael Karoly. A Bolshevist 
revolt under Bela Kun lasted less than a year in 
1919-20. A new government was elected in 1920. 
It voted for a monarchy and named Admiral 
Horthy regent. 

Hungary joined Germany in World War II; 

orthy was removed and Nazi supporters put in 
Dower, 1944. Russian troops captured most of the 
country, 1945. By terms of an armistice with the 
Allied powers Hungary agreed to give up territory 


with coat of 
Forint (0.5. с. 


In 1947 the growing 
forced Tildy out. 


Since Communism gained control, all industries 
have been nationalized and an intensive campaign 
has been conducted to collectivize farms, establish 
cooperatives, and increase farm production. Farm- 
ers who opposed it were deported to Soviet Russia. 

Hungary has in recent years confiscated Ameri- 
can property and abused officials and citizens. 
It withdrew from UNESCO Dec. 31, 1952. 

Premier Imre Nagy was ousted for his policy of 
favoring consumer Production, April 18, 1955; 
succeeded by Andras Regedus. President of Presi- 
PORUM Council; Istvan Dobi, appointed Aug. 14, 


Education 


ligion and all are tolerated. In the 1941 census 


65.7% of the population was Roman Catholic. 
State attempts to contr 


head in Feb., 1949, when 


, in- 


AII males at age 21 are liable for mili- 
tary service. Hungary has denied re; 5 
3 ports it has 
exceeded treaty limits of 65,000 army personnel. 


Iceland 
LYDVELDID ISLAND 
Capital: Reykjavil s. t 

ulation (UN. estimate 


Monetary unit: Krona (U.S. 6.140), 

Descriptive. The Republic of Tceland is an island 
of volcanic origin, close to the Arctic Circle in the 
North Atlantic. it has many geysers and hot 


Springs. The climate is 
Stream. There are no railroads 5 


tip 
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Natural hot water from many of Iceland's vol-. 
canic springs is piped into Reykjayik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. 

Keflavik is an important civilian airport along 
‘the northern trans-Atlantic air routes. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture engages 
about 35 per cent of the population. About six- 
sevenths of the land is unproductive and only 
about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, producing 
potatoes, turnips and' hay. The fishing industry is 
important. The catch, including cod, haddock, 
and herring in salted, smoked, canned or frozen 
form, once accounted for 95% of the exports. 

Iceland's largest industrial plant, a $7,000,000 
modern ammonium nitrate factory near Reykjavik 
was completed in 1954, part of the country’s pro- 
gram for economic development. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber and 
wooden goods, machinery, metals and hardware, 
cereals and paper. Exports are fish, herring oil 
and meal, conserved goods, skins and wools. 


History and Government. Iceland was an inde- 
pendent republic, 930-1262, when it joined with 
Norway. The two came under Danish rule in 1380. 
When Norway separated from Denmark, 1814, Ice- 
land remained under Denmark. Denmark acknowl- 
edged Iceland as a sovereign state, 1918, united 
with Denmark only in that the Danish King 
Christian X, was also King of Iceland. 

Iceland celebrated the 1,000th anniversary of 
the Althing, the oldest parliamentary assembly in 
the world, June 23-28, 1930. 

The Althing (Parliament) voted, May, 1941, to 
cancel the union with Denmark, declaring Iceland 
independent; resolved to elect a regent to assume 
ihe function of the King and to introduce a re- 
publican constitution as soon as the union ceased. 

Sveinn Bjoernsson was elected regent for one 
year and re-elected in 1942 and 1943 for one-year 
terms. 

The people of Iceland voted in May, 1944, 
by 70,536 to 365 to complete the establishment of 
an independent republic. About 98% of the eligi- 
ble voters participated. The Althing formally 
severed the union with Denmark and proclaimed 
а republic, June 17, 1944. 

The president is Asgeir Asgeirsson, elected June 
29, 1952, succeeding Sveinn Bjoernsson who died 
Jan. 25 during his third term. 

Premier: Olafur Thors, Independent Party, ap- 
Pointed Sept. 11, 1953. Communists are excluded 
from the Cabinet. 

The Althing is composed of varying numbers of 

members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 
in constituencies, each electing one or two mem- 
bers except the capital which elects eight. The 
representatives of the capital and the six double- 
Member constituencies are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of sup- 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—аге distríb- 
uted among the political parties which have re- 
ceived too few members in proportion to their 
voting strength. The Prime Minister and his cabi- 
net are responsible to the Althing. Men and wom- 
€n over 21 enjoy suffrage. 
1 and Religion. The Icelandic language 
a Maintained its purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, 
nad 1,000 years. Danish and English also are 
aught. Eight years of elementary education is 
ШАШУ, There is no illiteracy. There is а 
08, versity in Reykjavik. Тһе national church is 
vangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 
ligious freedom. 


Defense: Iceland has no army, navy or forts. 


Republie of India 
© BHARAT 
apital: New Delhi. Area: 1,221,880 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est., 1954): 377,000,000. Flag: 
s ree horizontal stripes, saffron, white and dark 
Teen, with 24-spoke wheel of Asoka in center of 


white band. $ 
(0.6. 216). Monetary unit; Rupee of 16 Annas 
Descriptive. India, an independent republic 


- Since 1950, occu: 
, pies the larger geographical and 
. Population division of the subcontinent of India. 


е а gigantic peninsula it extends south into the 
тосап, with Cape Comorin at its extreme 
nats Mus ee southeast across the Gulf of Man- 
Атаат Bay of Bengal to the East and the 


Sea to the West. Pakistan now separates - 


ju à irom Afghanistan on the Northwest; the 
peated State of Kashmir and Jammu extends up 


|" puough the Himalayas and Karakorums with 
“Pakistan on the West, Sinkiang, China, on the» ginning April 


North and Tibet on the East. The northern border 
turns southeast along the Himalayas and Nepal 
and continues north of the Pakistan part of Ben- 
gal, separated from India by the Ganges river on 
the East. India continues into the state of Assam, 
with a spur of India separating Nepal and Bhutan; 
its northeastern tip then follows the Brahmaputra 
river valley and touches China, then follows the 
western border of Burma south almost to the sea, 
enclosing Pakistan Bengal. 

Politically, the republic consists of the predomi- 
nantly Hindu provinces and the majority of the 
562 former independent princely (native) states. 
Included are the former provinces of Bombay, 
Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, 
Orissa, eastern half of the Punjab, western half 
of Bengal, Assam (minus Sylhet district), and the- 
Chief. Commissioner's provinces of Delhi, Amer 
and Coorg. 
states have acceded, while the majority of remain- - 
ing smaller states have been merged into six new 
states. India also possesses: s 

Andaman Islands. 204 in number, in the Bay of 
Bengal, 800-miles east of Madras on the mainiam 
Tun an area of 2,508 square miles and a popula: 
tion, 
aborigines). 


Timber wealth is large. S CN 


The larger of the former princely — 


including Nicobar, of 30,963 (exclusive ot 


Nicobar Island. 75 miles from Andaman Islands, 


have an area of 635 square miles. Y 
India's climate varies from the tropical heat of 


Southern India to the nearly Arctic cold of the 


Himalayas. Approximately 20% of the area is 
forested, including sandalwood, teak, ironwood, 
deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, sago, ban- - 
yan and acacia. [ 
By the census of 1951, total population num- 
bered 356,829,485. Main communities reported: 


Hindus 303, 200,0 ) 
Moslems 35,400,000 . ~ 
Christians ~ 8,200,000 © y 
Sikhs e 6,200,000 — 


Resources and Industries, Agriculture occupies 
70% of the people and is being helped by govern- 
ment planning to reach eventual self-suffüciency in 
food. Construction of reservoirs and irrigation 
canals and wider use of fertilizers and farm ma- 
chinery are raising production. E = А 

Construction of dams and “reservoirs for irriga- 
tion and hydroelectric power proceed apace in 
India. Bhakra dam on the Sutlej river is one of 
the world’s tallest, 680 ft., with 5,120,000 cu. yds. 
volume and holding when fully completed 7,400,000 
acre ft. of water. The Bekhme dam is 550 ft. tall, 
The Wainganga reservoir will have top capacity of 


33,300,000 acre ft., while Hirakud will hold 6,750,- 
000 acre ft. Sixteen major projects built or build- 
6,500,000 acres to farming. 
millet, 
spices, 


silk products; 


hedpur, is the 
duction, for January, 1955, as reported to the 
U.N., was 160,000 metric tons; 
alloys, 289 100 cenean a January, 
nearly 400, metric , + 

Industrial production index (1946 = 100) reach 
a mew. high of 152 in Sept., 1954. Production 5 
1954 — 


tton cloth, yards ...... 4.900, 900, 0 ~ 
CORO atu dac des 1;520,000,000. 
Handloom industry, yards 1, 450,000,000 
Jute, tons ES T 950,000 
Steel, ton? 509.900 
Pig iron, tons р 1,900,000 . 


ere rayon yarn, plywood 
Also manufactured were dS e 
transformers, Sew- 
milling is in 


tized d averted 
was паі ed and conv n 
State Bank of Ind 0 s July zi 
Ie. le the republic. d 
Foreign trade, fiscal years be- 


„rupees, for 


er 


T Imports Exports 
1952 6,355,000,000 5,595,000,000 
1963 5,428,000, 000 5,235,000, 000 


92069 5,860,000, 000 5,570.000,000 
) orts include tea, raw and processed jute, 
у , tanned hides and skins, manganese ore, 
Br pepper, tobacco. Imports: Mineral oils, machin- 
ery, millwork, food grains, raw cotton, metals. 
Largest trade is with the United States, which 
takes tea, spices, minerals, burlap, wool, psyllum 
seed, gum, nuts, hides and skins. 
History and Government, India has one of the 
oldest civilizations in the world. Excavations trace 


democratic 
Noy, 26, 


educational 
е government. 


A ji 
prohibits bigamy 

The budget for 
nues аб 4.69 bill 
ditures g 4. 
constitutional А 
and federal legislatures to set | expro- 
5 nd Eis ear Plan (1956-1961) draft en- 
visages expenditures of aj 60 billion ‘rupees. 
сат bout 2 to 1 1 
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economy; an increase of jobs to 12,000,000, increase. 
in steel output, real income of agricultural popu= 
lation, small industries, construction and housing, 

India nationalized the Imperial Bank as the 
State Bank of India, June, 1955. The original bank 
was capitalized st 11,812,000 rupees in 1921 and 
wil pay. 42,000.000 in compensation to share- 
holders. Loans to farmers will be made uniform, 
thus curtailing the exactions of private money- 
lenders, Land distribution is a policy of a nume 
ber of states. { 

Political units (states) of India: 


Area | Popula- 
State Capital (sq. tion 
mi.) 


(1951) 


overnors' States 
Shillong . 
Patna... 
Bombay 


Nagpur., 
N > 


Uttar Pradesh 

(Uni'd Prov’es).|Lucknow. . . 
West Bengal Calcutta 

Rajpramukhs' Sta 

Hyderabad. 


Hyderabad. 
Jammu-Kashmir, 
Madhya Bharat. 
Mysore...... 
Patiala and East 
Punjab States 


Union... , Patiala., . 
Rajasthan. . Jaipur..... 
Saurashtra.. . (Rajkot 


Travancore-Cochin (Trivandrum. . | 
Vindhya Pradesh . Rewa... ` 


Chief Commissioners’ States 
‚..[А)шег...,. — 2 
„Bho pal. 
Соога... К 
Delhi.. 
Simla.. 
Bhuj 
-|Manipur. 
»|Agartala. 


579,058 
49| 649,930 
453) 110,000 
1 67,20020,0‹ 


India has ab- 
former French India, five 
colonies totaling 196 Sq. mi. and 346,000 popula- 
tion. They included Pondicherry, Kirkal, Mahe, 
Yanaon (Yanam), and Chandernagor. 

A dispute between India and Pakistan over the 
administration of Kashmir-Jammu has been before 
the U.N. since 1948. It is 77% Moslem. The two 
countries agreed, Aug. 20, 1953, to hold a plebi- 
scite, but terms have not been decided. 

Education and Religion. Approximately 82% are 
illiterate. The constitution provides for future 
free, compulsory education through age 14. Tech- 
nical curricula are Supported. There are now 28 
universities and more than 650 colleges. Two new 
Tesearch institutes are in Kharagpur (West Ben- 
gal) and Hijli, near Calcutta. 

There are 14 main languages, 12 originating from 
Sanskrit, with more than 200 different variations 
n dialect. The state language is Hindi, but Eng- 
lish still is in general use. 

More than 85% of the population follow the 
Vedas (Hindu) religion, but the constitution guar- 
antees complete freedom of worship to all. The 
remainder are Moslems, Christians, Jains, Budd- 
hists, Sikhs and Parsees, 
,, Defense - All recruitment for India’s armed forces 

voluntary, Army, navy and air force are headed 
By: Chiefs of staff under the Defense Minister. 
9 е navy consists of one cruiser, three destroyers, 
‘our frigates, six minesweepers ‘and a number of 


. small vessels. The air force is being enlarged, 


Republic of Indonesia 
REPUBLIK INDONESIA 
(Former nO suis Indies) 
lation (U.N at 1994): 8100,00. Fas 
and white. Monetary unit: 


world's largest archi- 
the East Indice Neth.), 
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lies along the Equator from about 6° N. latitude to 
10° S. latitude, between the Asiatic mainland and 
the Philippines, and Australia. Indonesia com- 
prises about 3,000 islands, the five largest being 
Java (one of the most densely populated areas in 
the world with 1,000 to the square mile), Sumatra, 
western Borneo (Kalimantan), Celebes (Sulawesi) 
and western New Guinea (Irian). Other large 
islands in the group are Bangka, Billiton, Madura, 
Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Sumba, Timor. 

Many races are included, the principal ones be- 
ing Achinese, Bataks, Menangkabaus, Javanese, 
Sundanese, Madurese, Balinese, Sasaks, Menadon- 
1 ese, Buginese, Dayaks, and Papuas. 

Areas and population of the principal divisions: 


Area Pop. 
(sq. mi.) (est. 1953) 
West Borneo (Kalimantan).. 208,300 3,586,602 
Sumatra ; 182,870 12,000,000 
Java and Madura 51,000 52,000,000 
Celebes (Sulawesi) 73,000 5,930,251 
Riouw Archipelago 4,000 200,000 
Bangka 4,550 230,000 
Billiton + . 1,870 80,000 
à Lesser Sunda Is. (Bali, Lom- 
bok, Sumbawa, Sumba, 
Flores, Timor, others) 35,000 5,128,444 
Moluccas (Buru, Ceram, Hal- 
mahera, Moratai, others).. 191,680 683,416 
The capital is Jakarta (Djakarta), the former 


^ city of Batavia, on the island of Java. 

Resources and Industries. Indonesia is one of the 
richest countries in natural resources. There are 
vast supplies of tin, oil and coal, and sizable de- 
posits of bauxite, manganese, copper, nickel, gold 
and silver. 

Crude oil is recovered by American and other 
oil companies; annual production is over 10,000,- 
000 metric tons. It also refines oil from Iraq, 
Kuwait and Serawak. It ranks second only to 
Malaya in tin production with over 30,000 tons 
annually, approx. one-fifth of the world’s produc- 
ton. Banka, Billiton and Singkep, between Su- 
matra and Kalimantan, are main tin centers. 

The country’s large economic potential, is only 
slightly developed; 80% of its population is ag- 
Tarian, Agricultural products include rice, maize, 
casava, ground nuts, soya beans, tobacco, coffee, 
rubber, cinchona, pepper, kapok, fibres, cocoanut 
Products, palm oil, tea, sugar and indigo. Many 
Dutch enterprises still exist—banking, shipping, 
coffee, tea, rubber, chinchona, sisal. Government- 
encouraged cooperatives aid small business. Five- 
year plans stress increase in rice production, the 


Staple food. 
Indonesia's national airways system covers 17,000 
Я Toute miles, linking 30 cities, with service ex- 


oed to Singapore, Bangkok and Manila. 
‘oreign trade (In rupiahs has been: 


Imports Exports 
1952 10,424,900,000 10,405,600, 000 
1953 8,584,000,000 9, 00,000 
2m 1954 7,172,000,000 9,759, 000,000 
tory and Government. Until March, 1942, In- 


1 5 уаз а Netherlands overseas territory. 
Rd ed apanese military occupation (1942-1945), 
Dr. H: ts nationalists, led by Dr. Soekarno and 
Four atta proclaimed a republic Aug. 17, 1954. 
1 8 ы» intermittent warfare between Neth- 
Agreements. Indonesian forces were terminated by 
ereignt; nts signed Nov. 2, 1949, transferring sov- 

y over all Indonesia, except Netherlands 


mw Guinea (Irian) to the new interim government 


Fol- 


nown as the Republic of the United States of 
клы effective Dec. 27, 1949. Dr. Soekarno, 


ampaigner for Indonesian independence, 
1050 оова President, Dec. 16, 1949. Оп July 20, 
каде member states agreed to form a strongly 
Man M government and accordingly a uni- 
proclaim t with an amended constitution, was 
Republic or 15 and its name formally changed 
the 60th of Indonesia. The republic became 
ofthe G member of the U.N. by unanimous vote 
isl шеа! Assembly, Sept. 29, 1950. 
resentati power is in the hands of a House of 
The MM numbering about 212. 
Шапа at erlands-Indonesian Union with Queen 
Solve Au its head, created in 1949, began to dis- 
-future M 10, 1954, when new protocols governing 
мееце lationship were signed. Status of the 
nds-held portion of New Guinea has not 
Н determined ; 
er: Burhanuddin Haraha lem Mas- 
Numi Darty, appointed Aug. 11, 4953. 
are Mos) on and Religion. 90% of the inhabitants 
-Buddhists 4 пе remainder Christians, Hindus and 
un in 19 Sweeping educational program was 
a 50 to eliminate illiteracy (20,000,000 


between 16 and 40). Program envisages compul- 
sory primary education for children 6 to 12, plus 
optional secondary training and higher education. 
Primary school attendance was 6,129,152 in 1952- 
53. Major institutions of higher education are 
Univ. of Indonesia (Djakarta and Bandung), 
Gadjah Mada Univ., National Academy, Islam 
Pantja-sila Univ. Many languages are 

official language is Bahasa Indonesia, 
derived from Malay. 

Defense. Indonesia has an army, navy and air 
force. Service is not compulsory. 


Tran 
PERSIA 

Capital: Tehran. Area: 628,060 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion lest., 1954): 20,662,000. Flag: three horizon- 
tal bars, green-white-red, with golden lion in- 
pie white portion, unit: Rial (U.S. 
1.333¢). 

Descriptive. The Kingdom of Iran occupies the 
western and larger half of the great Iranian pla- 
teau between the rivers Indus and Tigris in South- 
western Asia, It is bounded on the North by the 
U.S.S.R. and the Caspian Sea; on the East by 
Afghanistan and Pakistan; on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf; on the West 
by Iraq and Turkey. ^ 

Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
Northwest to Southeast, stretches a desert, 800 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 ft. 

Resources and Industries. Fine forests cover the 
maritime plains and mountain slopes. Mineral 
deposits in addition to oil, are known to be con- 
siderable. Other minerals include iron, coal, cop- - 
per, lead, manganese, borax, nickel and cobalt. 
Turquoise mines are worked in Nishapur. 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, tobacco and cotton 
being the chief products. Some wines are famous. 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Tabriz, Araq, Meshed, Isfahan, Kashan 
and Kerman. Khurasan is famous for the quality 
of its wool. The chief exports are petroleum, cot- 
ton, carpets, fruits, gums, hides, wool, opium and 
rice; the chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea and 
manufactures of metals. \ 

The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single 
field in existence. Eight American, British, Dutch 
and French companies now operate the Abadan 
refinery under terms described below. 

History and Government. One of the oldest of 
countries, Iran was called Land of the Persians and 
the Medes in the Bible: Elam was a part of Iran. 
Iran's government was similar in form to that of- 
Turkey until 1906. i 

Constitutional government, established in 1906 
comprises an executive with power vested in а 
cabinet and government officials who act in the 
name of the Shah; a judiciary; a legislature con- 
sisting of a national assembly llis), elected for 
2 years, and a Senate of 60, 30 elected and 30 
nominated by the Shah. Legislative bills require 
the Shah’s signature: The 1906 constitution was 
amended Mer 9, 390: to empower the Shah to 
dissolve Parliament. 

The Shah is Mohammed Ríza Pahlevi (born Oct. 

а arried Princess Fawzia, eldest 
Farouk I of Egypt, March 15, 1939; di- 


US. signed 
.S. S. R. sign 
t Iran integrity and give economic aid. z 
"economic difficulties were created when the 


Tudeh (Masses) 
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country. "The royalist faction recovered control 
and the Shah returned. Mossadegh was arrested 
and eventually sentenced to 3 years in prison and 
the Tudeh and Communists were held in check. 

American negotiation brought about order in the 
oll situation. On Aug. 5, 1954, Iran and 8 oil com- 
panies (British, American, Dutch, French) signed 
а contract for 25 years, plus 15 optional, to operate 
the former plant of Anglo-Iranian Co., the latter 
to get $70,000,000 compensation, and the com- 
panies to pay Iran 50% of their earnings. 

In 1954 Iran instituted a five-year plan of 
economic development to cost $500,000,000, to be 
financed by oil revenues and loans from the U.S. 
and the International Bank, involving hydro- 
electric projects, cement mills and others. 

An increase in direct taxation on hitherto priv- 
lleged landholders and people of high incomes is 
being developed to insure greater social security 
and welfare to the masses. 

Education and Religion. The Islamic religion 
predominates. Education is compulsory. 

Defense. Two years’ service is compulsory, 


Iraq 
AL MAMLAKA AL IRAQIA 
MESOPOTAMIA 

Capital: Baghdad. Area: 171,600 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (est., 1954): 4,948,000. Flag: black-white- 
green horizontal bars; vertical red trapezoid near 
hoist, containing two white stars. Monetary unit: 
Dinar (U.S. $2.80). Ў 

Descriptive. Mesopotamia is the name applied to 
the areas between the Euphrates and the Tigris 
Rivers. Iraq is the Arab name for this territory 
which includes the former Turkish Vilayets of 
Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. It is bounded on the 
North by Turkey; on the East by Iran; on the 
South by the Persian Gulf, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia; on the East by Jordan and Syria. 

The country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely: 120°F in the shade is com- 
‘mon, contrasted with severe frosts in the winter. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, but since 
destruction of an intricate system of canals during 
invasions, 700-1258, the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers have caused recurring damage. 

The Baghdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey, 
connecting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Baghdad and 
- Basra. Baghdad and Basra have modern airports. 

vesources and Industries. Wheat, barley, rice, 
millet and cotton are the chief crops, with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hills. Dates are grown in the tidal 
stretches of the Shatt el Arab and beyond. From 
.. Fao to Qurna the river flows through a continuous 
—. date grove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in the 
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ties of 142 members, elected for four years, and a 
Senate, which may not exceed one-fourth the 
number of Deputies, appointed by the King. Prime 
Minister: Nuri al-Said. D 

Education and Religion. Elementary education is 
free and nominally compulsory. Arabic is the lan- 
guage of the majority. The people are preponder- 
antly Mohammedan, divided between the Sunni 
and Shi’ah sects. Christians number more than 
90,000. Of the 100,000 Jews in 1947 many have 
migrated to Israel. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 25. The Iraq army comprises 
three divisions; plains, mountains and training, 
organized along modern lines. There is a small 
air force and a navy consisting of a river flotilla, 
Traq signed a mutual defense pact with Turkey, 


Feb. 26, 1955. 
Ireland 


POBLACHT NA H'EIREANN 
REPUBLIO OF IRELAND 

Capital; Dublin. Area: 27,137 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (U.N. estimate 1954): 2,933,000. Flag: vertical 
bars, green-white-orange. Monetary unit: Irish 
pound (U.S., $2.80). 

Descriptive. Ireland, an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the European mainland, is a sovereign, 
independent republic, separated from Great Brit- 
ain on the East by the Irish Sea and the North 
Channel and on the Southeast by St. George's 
Channel. 

Ireland, The Emerald Isle, consists mainly of а 
central plateau surrounded by isolated groups of 
hills and mountains, the coast of which is much 
indented by the sea, affording many inlets and 
coves. The mean annua! temperature ranges from 
48°F. in the North to 52°F. in the South. Dublin 
has an average temperature of 39 in the coldest 
month and 60 in the warmest. There are numer- 
ous lakes (called loughs), the best known of which 
1з situated in Killarney. The most important river 
is the Shannon, about 250 miles long. Some moun- 
tains attain an altitude in excess of 3,000 ft. 
Wildlife is scarce, and there are no known snakes 
existent. 

The famous Blarney stone is located in an old 
castle in the village of Blarney, four miles North- 
west of Cork and is said to confer oratorical pow- 
ers on those who kiss it. 

Resources and Industries. The country is chiefly 
agricultural, the ranking crops being wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets, 
cabbage, flax and hay. Agricultural employment 
has fallen by 88,000 since 1947, the workers going 
into manufacturing and trade. 

A land rehabilitation project was introduced in 
1949 to reclaim 4,000,000 acres of under-productive 
land. A Turf Board is in action to drain the bogs 
which cover one-seventh of the country's surface, 
utilize the fuel which is used domestically, and 
cultivate the land. 

Food processing is the chief industry, followed 
by tobacco, fabrics, clothing, distilling and lumber. 

History and Government. A rising against Brit- 
ish rule took place in April, 1916, when a republic 
Was proclaimed, but failed. The Dail Eirean, or 
Irish parliament in Dublin, demanded independ- 
ence in Jan. 1919. Britain offered dominion status 
to Ulster (6 counties) and southern Ireland (26 
counties), Dec., 1921, which Northern Ireland ac- 
routed: The Irish Free State held authority up to 

е northern border and Northern Ireland became 
associated with Great Britain, 1925. 

— constitution, which came into operation 
We 29, 1937, restored the former name of Ire- 
and (Eire) and declared Ireland is a sovereign, 
Independent, democratic state. 

1 the terms of a treaty concluded April 25, 
iU th Ireland, Great Britain surrendered its 
8 rights over the Irish ports of Cobb (Queens- 
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ind became completely free from England 
1 following repeal Dec. 21, 1948, of а 
cred s 
Signed by the British Xing. F 
the ене Act, 10 in the Rp Parliament 
L laim ncorporate the six north- 
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Eireann). The Senate consists of 60 members, 
"eleven of whom are appointed by the Taoiseach, 
(Prime Minister) who is the head of governmen: 
Of the remaining 49, the universities elect six and 
the balance are elected from five panels of candi- 
dates established on a vocational basis, represent- 
"ing the following public services and interests— (1) 
national language and culture, literature, art, 
education and other professional interests; (2) 
agriculture and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) 
labor, organized or unorganized; (4) industry and 
commerce, including banking, finance, accoun- 
tancy, engineering and architecture; (5) public 
administration and social services, including vol- 


and amends legislation 
but has no veto po government exercises” 
the executive power. sident, on the advice 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Eire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws. On the 
nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints the Tao- 
iseach and on the nomination of the Taoiseach 
with the previous approval of Dail Eireann he 
appoints the other members of the government. 

The President is Sean T. O'Kelly, elected June 
14, 1945, reelected, 1952, without opposition. 

In the general election, May 18, 1954, seats 
were distributed as follows, compared with the 
previous Parliament: 


1951 1954 
Fianna Fail ^ c de NR 65 
Fine Gael .. 40 50 
Clann na Poblachta 2 3 
Labor ‚ 16 19 
Clan na Talmhan 6 5 
Independent ... 14 5 


Prime Minister is John A. Costello, elected June 
2, 1954, succeeding Eamon de Valera. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
preyailing religion with an enrollment of (1946 
Census) 2,786,033. Chief sects are: Protestant 
үре» 124,829, Presbyterian 23,870, others 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, 
and the Irish language is a required study in all 
national schools. Institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the National University, founded 1908, com- 
prising the Constituent Colleges of Dublin, Cork, 
Galway and St. Patrick's, Maynooth; Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, founded 1591; the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, the Royal Irish Academy. 

Defense. Recruitment is voluntary. Personnel of 
army, navy, and air force is set at 13,000 in the 
. force, and 23,500 in first and second 
me reserves, Navy consists of small vessels. 


Israel 

MEDINAT ISRAEL 

г) STATE OF ISRAEL 
оона Jerusalem. Area (est., 1954): 1,717,834. 
wit Ster horizontal blue bands on white field, 
ШШ баны v Баи composed of narrow blue bands 
(08. 55.60), eld. Monetary unit: Israeli pound 
Күре. The State of Israel, a republic 
Pod pa. Occupies the major portion of 
edge of x Ў е Holy Land. It lies on the western 
bout Ps bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 
on the 1 led on the North by Lebanon and Syria, 
Жур, st by Jordan and on the South by Sinai, 


On the West is the 

coastal plain 120 miles 
ағара i5 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 
Séries he plateau of Judea. A triangular-shaped 
ot Pus region, the Negev, extends from south 
of Blath Che to an apex at the head of the Gulf 
ly into th дара). The eastern border drops sharp- 
and the zs depressed valley of the River Jordan 
width or ц Беа, 46 miles long, with an average 

ә t. ев, 1,268 ft. below sea level. 
Israel's e have not yet been defined. 
Un еа, as defined by armistices with the 
under ene 18 includes all the land assigned to it 
К Generat ^ 1947 partition resolution of the U.N. 
“corridor d as well as Western Galilee and a 
with in n; By the terms of the armi- 
a yria, July 20, 1949, last of the Arab 
zones we conclude military action, demilitarized 
he Siete up in Mishmar Hayarden, Dardara 
stern ah Tn edge of Lake Hule, and the south- 
tienne 9f Lake Galilee, site of Israel's Ein 

an aent on the Syrian border. 

tions ishment of the new state, all re- 
in effect од Jewish immigration which had been 
3 9 1954, Tene uM Bue were abolished and by 
^ receiv e 
Arab population remaining, 608 1350006 
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Resources and Industries. Citrus fruit is the 


most valuable agricultural product. Other prin- 
cipal crops include wheat, barley, durra, olives, 
melons, grapes, figs, tomatoes and ias. Wine 


making is an extensive industry. Minerals found 
are limestone, sandstone, gypsum, copper, iron, 
phosphates, magnesium, manganese, сег! clays. 
The valley of Jordan and the Dead Sea y: 

salt, sulphur and potash. 

The chief ports of Israel 
Aviv-Jaffa. Haifa has an important oil refinery. 

Large-scale development of the state's ital 
arid telephone service is under way. Telephones, - 
numbering 58,200 in 1955, will be increased to 
67,000 by 1957. The Negev area will continue to 
be served by radio-telephone. 

There has developed considerable trade in manu- 
factured commodities, both in local and imported 
raw materials. Small scale industries and handi- 
crafts still predominate although there has been 
a flow of capital equipment for industrial enter- 
prises, including automobiles, tires, electrical ар- 
pliances, building materials, paper, textiles. i 

The Beit Маша dam north of Nazareth, com- 
pleted in 1952, will be the center of the 20-year - 
water scheme linking the nation's water resources. 
A 66-mile pipeline diverting water from Yarkon 
river to the Negev region was opened in 1955. - 

Israel's main exports are citrus fruits, polished 
diamonds, autos, textiles and fashion goods, build- 
ing materials, tires and pharmaceutical products. 

Its imports include grain, meat, industrial and 
agricultural machinery, chemicals, textiles, tim- 
ber, hides and other raw materials. $ 

History and Government. The Zionist move- 
ment for a homeland in Palestine, led by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann (born in Motele, Russia, Nov. 
27, 1847) caused the cabinet of Great Britain to 
give its support in the Balfour Declaration, Nov. 2, 
1917. The open opposition of the Arab world led 
to indecision in Britain, although it protected the 
immigration of Zionists. When the Nazi persecu- 
tions began in Germany great numbers of Jews, 
set out for Palestine. The General Assembly, 
U. N. voted Nov. 29, 1947, to partition Palestine 
into two independent states by Oct. 1, 1948. The 
Arab state would have 4,500 sq. mi. A separate 
enclave of Jerusalem, area 289 


U. N. British troops 
separate governments 
up its mandate and 

А пех cd May 14-15, 1948 
proclaimi ay 14-15, 2 
ritory designated by the U. N., but also laid. 
claim to Jerusalem. Israel took charge of the 
New City in Jerusalem and Jordan held the Old 
City. The U. N. adopted a resolution to interna- 
tionalize Jernia ao but was unable to get support 
from the two states. 

Israel was elected to the U. N. May 11, 1949. 

From the start Israel met with the opposition 
of the Arab League, which established hq. in 
Damascus to enforce an economic boycott. Armed 


interference or attacks were also begun by Syria, 


It occupied the ter- 


in Egypt 
area in the Southwest. United States Secretary 
of State John Foster Dull 


mbl esset), Mas 
h 120 DES including 
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cation is provided by Hebrew University, founded 
1925, Israel Institute of Technology in Haifa, 
Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot (re- 
‘search in pure science); Bar-Ilan Univ. in Ramat 
Gan, opened in 1955; and School of Law and 
Economics in Tel Aviv and Haifa. 

Defense. There is compulsory 2!5-year service 
between 18 and 26 and 2-year conscription in the 
21-29 age group. The navy includes 5 frigates, 
one training ship, 2 minesweepers and other 


vessels. Italy 
REPUBLICA d’ITALIA 


green-white-; 

^ unit: Lira, pl. lire (U.S. 0.160). 
Descriptive. The Republic of Italy occupies the 
entire Italían peninsula, stretching from the Alps 
southeast into the Mediterranean, with the islands 
of Sicily, Sardinia, Elba and about 70 smaller 
ones. On the East is the Adriatic Sea; on the 
Я South, the Mediterranean, on the West between 
the mainland and Sicily and Sardinia 18 the 
‘Tyrrhenian Sea, and farther North the Ligurian 
Sea. The Maritime Alps on the West separate it 
from France, the Swiss Alps on the North from 
Switzerland, and the Dolomite Alps from Austría, 
and the Carnac and Julian Alps on the East 
from Yugoslavia. The great plain shut in by these 
huge mountains, and the m Apennines, 
and watered by the River Po (220 miles long) and 
the Adige, shared by the regions of Piedmont, 
Lombardi, Emilia and Venetia, stretches across 
the top from the Maritime Alps to the head of 
the Adriatic. The Mountains, circling 
the Gulf of Genoa, run down the middle of the 
. peninsula as the Apennines, through the southern 
province, Calabria, to the “toe of the boot" at 

Бире. RH vento. PAF ES 
‘oss the narrow t of Messina the moun- 

tain range continues through the 

with its famous volcano, 
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War IL has revived, reaching a record 4,009,964 
tons їп Oct., 1954. 
“The largest and most important industry, aside 
from agriculture, is the manufacture of textiles, 


Silk culture is carried on extensively in Lomi Ё 
Piedmont and Venetia. Other principal manufac 
tures are chemicals (sulphuric acid, superphos- 
phate and copper phosphate); electrical goods, 
automobiles and heavy machinery; sugar, cheese 
and macaroni, 

In 1954, index of industrial production rose 
10% from 1953 to reach 183 (1938—100). Crude. 


steel production exceeded 4,000, 0 tons; vehicle 


-Production increased 30% over 1953 
Foreign trade (in millions of ) 
Imports Exports 
1952 1,459,734 866,537 
1953 1,512,686 941,789 
1954 1,500,611 1,022,487 
History and Government. Divided and dismem- 
bered for centuries, Modern Italy began to de- 
velop when, following the war of 1859, Lombardy 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 


IL, of Sardinia of the house of S: 
cite in 1860, Parma, Modena, 
Tuscany joined, followed by Sic 
and by the Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
Parliament declared Victor Emmanuel King of 
Italy Mar. 17, 1861. Mantua and Venetia were 
added in 1866 as an outcome of the Austro-Prus- 
sian war. The Papal States were taken possession 
of by Italian troops, Sept. 20, 1870, after the 
withdrawal of the French garrison in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and were annexed to the kingdom 
by plebiscite. The King entered Rome July 2, 
1871. Italy recognized the State of Vatican City 
as independent June 7, 1929. 

Fascism appeared in Italy March 23, 1919 when 
the original Fascisti—called Black Shirts because 
of their garb—organized into an association against 
Communism and Socialism under the guidance of 
Benito- Mussolini, They marched on Rome and 
took over the government at the invitation of the 
King Oct. 28, 1922. 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of the gov- 
ernment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers 
&nd was called Duce (Leader). He made war on 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia) and proclaimed Victor 
Emmanuel III emperor; defied the sanctions of 
the League of Nations; joined the Berlin-Tokyo 
axis; sent troops to fight for Franco against the 

mublic of Spain; joined Germany in war after 
the defeat of France. World War II ended in the 
defeat of Italy, surrender of conquered lands, 1088 
of colonies, Part of Venezia Guilla went to Yugo- 
Slavia and Trieste was made a free territory. 
Mussolini was put to death by a firing squad of 
Partisans in the village of Dongo on Lake Como, 
Apr. 28, 1945. 

King Victor Emmanuel III abdicated and his 
son took the title Humbert II. In the general elec- 
tions, June 2-3, 1946, the people yoted 12,718,641 
for a republic,’ 10,718,502 for a monarchy. King 
Humbert departed and Premier Alcide de Gasperi 

came head of the government. Victor Emmanuel 
went to Egypt where he died Dec. 28, 1947. 

‘The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico dé 
Nicola, éx-member of the Liberal party, president 
of the Republic. He was succeeded by Luigi Eln- 
audi, elected by a joint session of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies for a seven-year-term 
May 1l, 1948. Present incumbent: Giovanni 
реш Christian Democrat, elected April 29, 


Under Italy's. new constitution effective Jan. 1, 
ия: the Senate is composed of 237 elective Sena- 
es and six appointed for life; the Chamber of 

Duties numbers 590 members, Italy is described 
by the constitution as a “democratic republic 
8 on work." Re-organization of the Fascist 

‘arty Ж forbidden. Women of 21 and over vote. 
te persistent Communist. Opposition Premier 

and former Foreign Minister Carlo 
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Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
state religion, made so, March 26, 1947, when the 
Lateran agreement between Italy and the Holy See 
was made an integral part’ of the constitution. The 
census of 1936 returned 41,017,369 Catholics 
(99.6%), 83,618 Protestants and 47,825 Jews. 

Ttaly has 27 universities, with ten of them 
dating from the 13th century or the first years 
of the 14th. Famous among these are Bologna 
(founded 1088); Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); 
Padua (1222); Pisa (1338); Rome (1303), and Turin 
(1404). Primary education is compulsory between 
6 and 14. 

Defense. Portions of the peace treaty limiting 
the Army to 185,000, the Navy to 67,500 tons, the 
Police to 65,000 were repudiated by the U.S. and 
10 other nations, Dec. 21, 1951. 

The Navy consists of 2 battleships, 3 cruisers, 
5 destroyers and numerous smaller vessels. Two 
large destroyers with special equipment, 2 frigates 
and 4 gunboats are under construction. 

TRIESTE 

Trieste, Italian Department bounded East and 
South by Yugoslavia, was organized as a Free 
Territory by the Big Four in the peace treaty with 
Italy, Feb. 10, 1947, placed under jurisdiction of 
the U.N. Security Council, garrisoned by troops 
of the United States and Great Britain in the 
northern section (Zone A), and by Yugoslavia in 
the south (Zone B). Following prolonged negotia- 
tions, an agreement was signed Oct. 5, 1954 by 
Italy and Yugoslavia which gave Italy the north- 
ern section and the seaport of Trieste, and 
Yugoslavia the southern section it had occupied 
and emergency access to the port. The territory 
has an area of 320 sq. mi. and population (1953) 
of 297,000. 

SOMALIA TRUSTEESHIP 

Somalia, once part of Italy’s colonial empire, 
extends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of 
Aden to the Juba River in Africa. Its area is 
194,000 sq. mi. and population 1,255,000 (1952) 
The coastline extends in a northeast-southwest di- 
tection for 1,100 miles, with no indentation of 
importance. The capital, Mogadisho, is the only 
Seaport. 

The U.N. General Assembly approved, Nov. 21, 
1949, creation of Somalia and Libya as sovereign 
states, tentatively scheduled Somalia’s independ- 
ence for 1960, until then tobe administered 
under Italian-U.N. trusteeship. Consult Inder 
Ethiopia, Libya. 

Somalia is the source of half the world’s supply 
of incense. Other exports are oil, gum, hides, 
kapok, resin and ivory. 


Japan 
NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN 
( Capital: Tokyo. Area: 142,644 sq. mi. Population 
1 est., 1954): 88,500,000. Flag: white ground 
is red sun. Monetary unit: Yen (U.S. 0.2778c). 
oh ерине, Japan consists of four main islands: 
‘tinea (mainland) with an area of 88,942 square 
Kok Hokkaido, 30,303; Kyushu, 15,712; and Shi- 
pum 7,248. A fifth, Amami Oshima, 438, was 
ESSE Japanese administration in 1953. The 
von le in the North Pacific Ocean off the coast 
pete па. By the terms ending World War II, 
13 Abe forced to surrender its other seized 
PER oni Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an 
st square miles and a population of 
the Ruste the southern half of Sakhalin Island, 
‘lands f les, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated 
^ Sean the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
The genes &nd the Palaus, once German. 

line m Bpanese coast is deeply indented, its coast- 
ИҢ easuring 16,565 miles. The northern islands 
ung don tie of the Russian Karafuto chain 
Tu 5 through Hokkaido and the main- 
Tange ү е continuation of the Kunlun mountain 
er China appears in the southern islands, 
eM 575 meeting in the grand Japanese Alps. In 
9 transverse fissure crossing the mainland 


^ et Tolono ої Japan to the Pacific rises a group 


r seven у; 


oes, mostly extinct or dormant, with the 
wes, tain, Pujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles 
earthquake. Okyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The 
four atone. zone—where the average is said to be 

t ones a day, with serious ones every six 


- Páclfie ce узага has its greatest center along the 


t near the Bay of Tokyo. 
oePerating ihe islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
77 5 o mainland is the famous Inland Sea, open- 
Ibis 250 nto the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. 


EL 3 miles long and 56 wide, with a coastline 


es and a surface expanse of 1,325 sq. mi. 
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The streams are short and swift, of little value 
for transportation, offering a vast supply of hydro- 
electric power. Numerous waterfalls enhance the 
maghificent scenery. Kegon waterfall at Nikko 
makes an unbroken plunge of 350 ft. 3 

Most important ports open to foreign trade in- 


clude Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya, and Osaka оп the 


Pacific Coast of the main island. 

Resources and Industries. More than half the 
arable land is used for growing rice, the chief food 
of the country. Wheat, barley, sweet and white 
potatoes, tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, ap- 
ples, grapes, persimmons and mandarins are also 


produced, Minerals include gold, silver, copper, 
arsenic, t 


lead, zinc, chromite, white 
phur, salt and petroleum. 4 5 
After agriculture and the making of silk, the 
principal industries before World War II were fish- 
ing, manufacture of woolens, cott paper, pot- 
tery, vegetable oil, leather and matting. К " 
The general industrial production index (1934- 
36: 100) was 148.9 in 1953, or 18% above 1952; а 
postwar high of 166.8 was reached Dec., 1953. In 
1954 it produced 5,812,000 metric tons of steel, 
more than Belgium and less than France. 
Textiles exports have increased with the general 
postwar expansion of trade and remain the most 
important segment, accounting for over half of 
Japan's merchandise sales abroad. Metal and ma- 
chinery ere increasingly important as sources of 
foreign exchange, The fishing industry has те- 
gained much of its 
000 tons annually. 
Foreign trade has been: 
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Sept. 1951; ratified by the Senate, 
; Signs y President Truman, April 15, 
pan sovereignty April 28, 1952. The 
the treaty, Feb. 5, advised re- 

Yalta agreement 


pact with the United States was announced Aug. 7, 
1953, which would allow ng of Japan's 
munitions industry. 

The Diet, following elections to House of Coun- 
cilors, April 1953, and those to House of Represen- 
tatives, April 1955, is composed: 
incillors 


Shinto shrines, 

2,104 Christian es. The Roman 

have an а! and three suffragan bishops. 
Nine years of education is compulsory, consist- 

ing of six years of elementary and three years of 

tion. There are 220 colleges 
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Under the new constitution of Jan. 8, 


Hussein I. Мау 2, 1952. 

Jordan's population has been sharply increased 
since 1948 by an influx of approximately 600,000 
Arab refugees from the Palestine conflict. Since 
the Arab nations' armistice agreements with Israel, 
Jordan has administered about 2,500 square miles 
of Arab Palestine, including the Old City portion 
of Jerusalem, and made that city the administra- 
tive center for western Jordan, July 27, 1953. 

Religion. The population is chiefly Arabs of 
whom over 1,400,000 are Arab Moslems, 90,000 
Arab Christians, and 10,000 Moslem Circassians. 
The official language is Arabic. 

Defense. Jordan's military forces comprise an 
Arab Legion, an air force, and a frontier force. 


Capital: Seoul. Area (total) 85,266 sq. mi. Pop- 
ulation (U.N. est., 1949): 29,291,000. Monetary 
unit (South Kore Hwan (500 to U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. Korea, the Morning 
Calm," occupies a mountainous peninsula in 
Northeastern Asia dividing the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea of Japan. The boundaries on the main- 
land are the Yalu River and the Tumen (Tamean) 
River. Its coastline is more than 6,000 miles 
long. Southern Manchuria lies along its North- 
west frontier for 500 miles and it touches Siberia 
for a few miles, 100 miles from Vladivostok. Its 
highest peak is Mt. Kwanmo, 8,337 ft. 

Resources and Industries. Korea is chiefly an 
agricultural country, with a cultivated area of ар- 
proximately 11,000,000 acres. 

More than 80 percent of all heavy indust 
cluding munitions, is concentrated in the northern 
sector where Japan built modern industrial plants 
valued at approximately a billion dollars before 
World War II. The bulk of industry is located in 
Sinuiju, Pyongyang,- Wonsan, Hungnam, and 
Chongjin. The forests in the North are of great 
value. Gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tung- 
sten, graphite, coal and kaolin are present. 

Silkworm culture was much encouraged by the 
Japanese and the quality of the cocoons improved. 
Rice is an important crop. Barley, wheat, tobacco, 
and beans also are grown. There was development 
of cotton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon weaving. 

History and Government. Korea, formerly the 
Hermit Kingdom, has a recorded history since 5T 
B.C. and was united in a kingdom 668 A.D. It 
was at various times associated with the Chinese 
empire and the treaty that concluded the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894-95 recognized Korea's com- 
pate independence, After Russia obtained a lease- 
hold on Port Arthur and developed also its big 
port of Vladivostok, Korea, lying between them, 
Тасе e eium еван and became to 

point Li vy "his 
helped MRE En her heart. T 


1905. Japan d apanese war of 1904- 

3 nnn 
прл ое а и 

ference, November, 1943, Presi- 

dent P, D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek agreed that 

and independent," At the 

cage sprites , 1945, 9 1 peus 

as the line dividing 

Soviet and the American occupation. Russian 

Korea Aug. 10, 1945; U. S. troops 

later. The Russians occupied 48,468 

uS c. 9, ШЕ бй Americans 

i е Soviet mili- 

Socialists and Communists into a 

de which the American 


the 
help ої. Rhee 
‘although the Soviet Union, 
ference in Moscow, 
dgint tn ip for Korea, 


thwarted all efforts to put this into effect. After 

—.— rebuffs the U.S. submitted the problem 

the U.N. A commission appointed by the U.N. 

gupervise elections in Korea in 1948 was denied 
lon to North Korea, 

‘The South Koreans formed the Republic of 

A in May, 1948, with Seoul as the capital. Dr. 
п Rhee was chosen president July 20 and 
"he republic was formally proclaimed Aug. 15, 
ИО 1048, when the U.S. turned over the administr: 
» m. By June 29, 1949, the U.S. had withdrawn 
troops, leaving behind a Korean constabulary, 
trained to keep order but not to fight. President 
Rhee was reelected to a four-year term Aug, 5, 
1952, On May 1, 1948, the Communists formed the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea in North 
Korea, with the capital at Pyongyang, The U.S. 
Mid not recognize this organization. The Russians 
withdrew by the end of the , leaving behind 
& fully equipped army of pe 

The North Korean Arm 
June 25, 1950 (Far Easte 
Council, U.N., demanded 
and asked support of its 
Union was absent.) The U.S. ordered Gen. Mac- 
„Arthur to send aid. On July 7 the U.N. asked 
President Truman to name a commander in chief; 
he appointed Gen. Ма thur. Om Nov. 26, 200,- 
000 troops of the People's Republic of ina 
(Communist) entered the war. 

An armistice was signed by the United Nations 
and Communist delegates in Panmunjom at 10:01 
&.m,, Monday, July ; (9:01 p.m. EDT, Бип» 
day, July 26). Hos s ceased 12 hours later (9 
a.m., EDT, Monday, July , and troops began to 
set up a neutral buffer zone. President Eisenhower 
immediately asked С s to authorize a $200,- 
000,000 initial emergen: habilitation fund to re- 
build the economy of South Korea. The armistice 
continued into 1954, and p re exchanged, 
but a Big Four meeting in Geneva in April and 
May, 1954, failed to resolve the conflic For 1955 
events consult Index on Korea; also 

Education and Religion. Christianity, 
clanism, Buddhism and Ch-ondokyo are 
pal religions. A mod hool system ¥ 
couraged by the Japa: including an imperial 
university in Seoul. Christian missionaries estab- 
lished seminaries and higher institutions of learn- 
ing, The Republic of Korea has compulsory pri- 
maty education, 

fense. The South Korea Army numbers about 
600,000, and there is a small Navy and Air Force. 


Latvia 
EPUBLIKA 
R. 


The Security 
immediate hdrawal 
members. (The Soviet 


Capital: Riga. Area (1940): 25,305 sq. mi. Pop- 
Manon (est., 1940): 1,994,506. Flag: blue and 


Descriptive. Latvia, an imperial Russian province 
before World War I, became an independent re- 
Public Nov. 18, 1918, with two other Baltic coun- 
оша апа Lithuania. It is bounded on the 
A by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the 
apa by the U.S.S.R., on the South by Lithuania 
1 Poland, on the West by the Baltic Sea. Riga, 
fronted in 1201, is the principal city and second 
net Baltic port, after Leningrad. 

n 1940 Latvia was overrun by the U.S.S.R., 
NP Incorporated it into the Soviet Union as 
he atvian Soviet Socialist Republic. This act 

not been recognized by the United States. 
fen (rex and Industries. Latvia was mainly 
ааш ural but ів becoming 2 indus- 
d with gross output said to be triple that 
ү: rf Under the Soviet regime, farming was 
Ауа ively collectivized. In 1952 there were 50 
arms, 105 machine-tractor stations, 500 
farms stations, and about 1,500 collective 

175 reet &nd gypsum deposits abound. 

lucation and Religion. Before the occupation 
Latvia was about 55% Protestant, and 25% Roman 
ў Ic. School pupils numbered 282,000 in 1950. 
е were 10 colleges and universities, and 70 

al colleges. An Academy of 


Opened in 1945. 
f Lebanon 
LUBNAN t 
raram etus 
. 27 рох 2 Flag: 


pound x 
The Republic of Lebanon, in the 


^ » occupies a strip along the Mediterranean 


tricts) of North Lebanon, Mount 
Lebanon, Beirut and Bekaa, and cl 
Syria, an independent state Sept. 1, 19 
states were administered under French Mandate 
1920-1941. In 1944 France yielded its powers 
the Syrian and Lebanese governments, - 
troops were withdrawn in 1946. А 

Те satiate ааыа 
cratic parliamentary regime. 

e (Chamber of Deputies), elected 


The President normally is elected for a six-y' 
term. Camille Chamoun was elected President 
Parliament, Sept. 23, 1952, succeeding Beshara al- 


Khi ho resigned. у, 8 
Lebanon is a member of the United Nations and 
form the | 


the Arab Leagu! Й Si 
Education and Religion., Christians form 
majority, Moslems of various sects most of the, 
remainder, There are four oniversition in. Beirut: 
American, French, Lebanese, and private 
Academy of Arts. Arabic is the principal language 
Liberia br 
Capital: Monrovia, Area: 43,000 sq. m Popu- 
lation (govt. est., 1953): 2,750,000, E 11 hori- 
ian silver and copper ma 
Descriptive. The in 
Liberia lies on the south 
Africa between Sierra Leone 
and the French colony of the 
East, with a coast line on the South 4 
about 350 miles, It extends inland 75 to 
Most of the country is covered with 


Spriggs Payne field. Site 
n and Industries. The chief 

fibre, palm kernels, crude rubber, rice, 
coffee, cocoa, and sugar. Miner: с 


ot Е 
lared a republic July 
Zen B odaje 


on that of 


tion is 
Electors must be 
The 


Nu 


PA Foreign Countries—Libya; Liechtenstein; Lithuania; Luxemburg 


+ is a constitutional monarchy comprising the states 
of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and Fezzan. It is situ- 
ted along the northern coast of Africa, bounded 
bn the North by the Mediterranean Sea; East by 
Egypt; West by Tunis and Algeria; South by 
French West Africa, Equatorial Africa and the 
Sudan. Geographically it consists of three zones: 
‘The Mediterranean, about 17,230 square miles, 
most heavily populated and the only section well 
Suited to agriculture; a sub-desert area, which 
produces chiefly the alfa plant; a desert zone con- 
taining some fertile oases (Ghadames, Ghat, 
Soena, Sebha, Brak). Tripolitania, in the north- 
west, contains 69% of the population, while Cyre- 
naica has 27%, and the Fezzan 4%. Native trans- 
portation and communication are elementary. 
Military bases are maintained by the United 
States, including the large air force base at 
Wheelus, near Tripoli, and Great Britain. 
Resources and Industries. Economically one of 
the world’s poorest and most backward regions 
(Est. per capita income $35 in 1952), Libya has 
date palm orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond 
and fig trees; and vineyards. Other products in- 
clude tobacco, esparto grass (a reed-like plant), 
matting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics 
embroidered with gold and silver. Minerals were 
nationalized in 1953. 
The country receives ald from the U.S. and 
Great Britain to finance the government, provide 
equipment and raise economic and educational 
Standards. Britain's ties with Libya were formal- 
_ ized by a treaty, July 30, 1953, granting rights to 
maintain military bases for 20 years in exchange 
for financial aid. 
istory and Government. Libya's strategic po- 
A sition has caused it to come under the domination 
successively of Carthage, Rome, the Vandals, the 
Ottoman Empire and Italy, After World War II 
~ Tripoli and Cyrenaica were placed under British 
administration, the Fezzan under French. 

Emir Mohammed Idris El Senussi, spiritual and 
temporal ruler of the Senussi tribesmen, was 
recognized by Great Britain as Emir of Cyrenaica, 
June, 1949. He promulgated a constitution and set 
up àn interim government over internal affairs, 
Sept, 18, 1949. Libya, as a sovereign state, was 
approved by the U.N., 1949, effective Jan. 2, 1952. 
A pre-independence constituent assembly chose 
the constitutional monarchy form of government 
and named the Emir as King of Libya, Dec. 3, 
1950. The monarchy was proclaimed by King 
-Idris I in Bengazi, Dec. 24, 1951. 

Parlament consists of a Senate of 24 members 
and a House of 55. In the first general elections, 
Feb. 19, 1952, the pro-Western Independence party 

‘won a majority of the 55 Parliament seats. 

Premier: Mustafa Ben Halim, apptd. April, 1954. 

Libya was admitted to UNESCO Nov. 19, 1952; 
. &ecepted March 28, 1953, as eighth member of the 

Arab League. 

Education and Religion. Libya's population is 
93% nomadic Arab Moslems, the remainder being 
Italians, Jews, and others. Only about 10% are 
literate. There are public elementary and secon- 
ane Schools, and private Koranic, Greek, Italian 
ап 

Defense, 


Jewish. schools. 
А Status quo agreements with Britain 
- and the United States allow each to maintain its 
military forces in Libya. 


Liechtenstein 
FURSTENTUM LIECHTENSTEIN 

enous, 1909): 1,511. lag vp eee peer 
census, " 1 blue am bars. 
. 0.2857). inis 
Descriptive. Liechtenstein 1s a principality on the 
Upper Rhine between Austria and Switzerland. It 
was, until 1866, a ed 5 5 German Confed - 

pract y a nden f M 
"tria until the Diet declared its complete аша 
. .ence, Nov. 7, 1918. By treaty with Switzerland 
. (1920) that country admisters its posts and tele- 
. graphs, customs and foreign interests. There is no 


army, only a police force of 50. H 
Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural; stock raising is highly developed. Vi 
is arated 

mi 


it 


ч 


union. 
postage Stamps, M м ЕҢ ESTA 


March 30, 1938, The Prime Minister is Dr. Alex- 
ander Frick. 

The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
а year). The country is virtually taxless, not only 
by reason of the ruler's contribution but through 
the fact that, because they are tax-exempt, large 
international corporations set up headquarters 
there, pay nominal fees for the privilege and es- 
cape the taxes in their own countri 

Education and Religion. The country ls predom- 
inantly Catholic. There are 42 elementary and 20 
continuation schools. German is the language. 


Lithuania 
LIETUVA 
LITHUANIAN S.S.R. 
Capital: Vilna (Vilnius). Area 
sq. mi. Population (est., 1940): 2,8 
Descriptive. Lithuania, a Baltic is bounded 
on the North by Latvia, East by Poland, South 


(1940): 24,500 
70. 


07 


by U.S.S.R. territory, and West by the Baltic Sea. 
Klaipeda (Memel) is the chief port. 
Before occupation Lithuania was chiefiy agri- 


cultural, with 76.7% so engaged. The с 
are rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes 
The principal exports were meat, butte 
ges. By 1952 industrial production ac 
60% of national output and over 85% of peas 
farms had been collectivized. Electric motors and 
appliances, lathes, agricultural and other heavy 
machinery are produced. 

History and Government. An independent state 
since the 13th century and later a Grand Duchy 
under the former Russian Empire, Lithuania pro- 
claimed its independence Feb. 16, 1918. It was 
recognized by most of the powers. Vilna and about 
10.400 square miles were occupled by Poland in 
1920. The city and part of the lost territory were 
reunited with Lithuania in 1939. Memel was tem- 
Porarily occupied by Germany in 1939. 

Lithuania was occupied by the U.S.S.R. in 1940 
and incorporated into the Soviet Union as the 
Lithuanian S.S.R. The action has not been recog- 
nized by the United States. 

Education and Religion. In 1939 more than 85% 
of the population were Roman Catholic. In 1952 
there were 11 institutions of higher education 
with about 15,000 students, a number of music 
and art institutes and over 4,000 elementary and 
secondary schools, 


Luxembur 
GRAND-DUCHE DE LUXEMBOURG 

Capital: Luxemburg, Area: 999 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (U.N. est., 1953): 304,000. Flag: three hori- 
zoníal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary unit: Lux- 
emburg franc (U.S. 2c). 

Descriptive. Luxemburg is a European Grand 
Duchy, bounded by Germany on the East, Belgium 
9n the North and West, and France on the South. 
It measures only 55 miles long by 34 miles wide. 

Although the English spelling of this country's 
name is Luzemburg, its government favors Luz- 
embourg, and this form is being used by U.N. 
and the U.S, State Dept. 

А Resources and Industries. Luxemburg is a coun- 
ry of small landowners: 430,000 of the 500,000 
UM cur to садага аге farmed by resident 

G princi cro] Л 
barley and e PS are oats, wheat, rye, 
same mineral output of the country, despite its 
size, is enormous and includes iron, pig iron and 


steel. 

History and Government. The integrity and neu- 
ашу of Luxemburg were guaranteed by the 
Treaty of London, May 11, 1867, having been pre- 


viously (since = 
dedere n EL a part of the Germanic Con 


-union 
Schedules, 


Army 
As а Grand Duchy, Luxemburg is governed under 
. of 1868, with modifications. V heg- 


n rests with a Chamber of Deputies, 


dustry, {о 


Foreign. Countries—Luxemburg; Mexico; Monaco. => 


365 


Marie Adelaide, Jan. 9, 1919, and was 
sister, а (Nov. 6, 1919) to Prince Felix of Bourbon- 
Parma, They have a son and heir, Prince Jean 
(born Jan. 5, 1921), another son and four daugh- 
ters. The Prime Minister is Joseph Bech. 

“The population is almost entirely Roman Catho- 
lic. Education is compulsory and military service 


obligatory. " 
Mexico 
ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS 


Capital; Mexico City. Area: 760,373 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (U.N. est., 1954); 28,849,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, green-white-red, with eagle and сас- 
ius emblem on white. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 
8e). 

Descriptive. Mexico, a Federal Republic, is 
bounded on the North and Northeast by the United 
States, on the East by the Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of 
Campeche and the Caribbean Sea; on the South by 
Guatemala and British Honduras, and on the 
West by the Pacific Ocean. The Gulf of California 
makes a huge indentation in the western coast, 
completely separating the narrow, mountainous 
sterile and sparsely inhabited peninsula of Lower 
California, 760 miles long, from the mainland. On 
the East the Yucatan peninsula juts out into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The coastline on the Pacific is 
4,438 miles long and 1,774 on the Gulf and the 
Caribbean. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run North and 
South near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due East, paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast a continuation of the Rocky Mntns. 
runs down nearly to Vera Cruz 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with а 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills, with a heavy 
Tainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific slope 
and in the interior irrigation is needed. 

Mexico’s population is composed of descendants 
of the aboriginal Indians and Spaniards who col- 
onized the country. Aztec and Mayan stocks are 
absorbed in them. 

Resources and Industries. Mexico is rich in min- 
eral resources. Among them are silver (31.5% of 
world production), gold, copper, lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, mercury, arsenic, amorphous graphite, mo- 
lybdenum, coal and opal. Value of annual mineral 
Output exceeds 1.5 billion pesos. Petroleum pro- 
duction is huge, averaging 253,000 bbls. per day 
in 1954. The industry was nationalized in 1938. 

Agriculture, stock raising and fishing are im- 
Portant. The land is rich, but the rugged topog- 
Taphy and lack of sufficient rainfall are major 
obstacles. Arable land is estimated at 58,512,000 
acres, of which 36,746,000 acres are farmed; pas- 
ture land 139,024,000 acres, and forests 95,000,000 
mw Of which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich 
10 pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rosewood and 
. Some of the more important products 
ae coffee (world’s third largest producer), corn, 

ce, sugar, wheat, tomatoes, tobacco, cotton, gar- 
атое, cocoa, sisal, bananas. About 50% of the 

ja d's supply of sisal comes from Yucatan. 

ndustrlal output annually is valued at over 24 
oils ae principal products being vegetable 
ето Хоп yarn and clothing, sugar and flour, 
cigar ges, iron and steel, soap, cigarettes and 

ч 5, rubber, paper, wool products, cement, 

5, glass, furniture and tiles. Mexico is famous 


lor industrial and native handicraft in silver, pot- 


Y, leather, wood, fibers, and weaving. The U.S. 
AN three-fourths of its exports. v 
e tourist trade has become an important in- 
annually "ists spending about 2 billion pesos 
Y у. The resorts of Acapulco, Cuernavaca, 


“eta Cruz, and Taxco have become world famous. 


here are 15.129 mil 
ч ез of railroads and 20,000 
aud ipi урус connecting the different regions 
South wing, the United States with Central and 
erica. Thirty-five Mexican airways com- 


Danies serve the country 
, four operating interna- 
Conal trame. Additionally, two American and one 


service. American carriers provide international 


“regular mentees steamship companies operate 


edules from the 14 major ports. 


Foreign trade (in pesos): 


Imports Exports 
nar 9.39 1,000,000 5,022,000,000 
nun, болвоо 3289.00 00 
History ana Government. Mexico was much torn 


by civil war and insurrection after achieving its 
independence from Spain proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, 
effected in 1821, but in recent years it has pro- 
gressed in social, economic and cultural phases. 

Mexico is a federal democratic republic of 29 
states, with governor, legislature and judiciary : 
elected by universal suffrage. constitution 
provides for a president elected for 6 years and 
thereafter ineligible; 60 senators for 6 years and 
deputies for 3 years, ineligible for re-election until / 
one term has intervened. The deputies are elected — 
on a representative basis of one to every 150,000 | 
pop. There are two territories with governors ap- 
pointed by the president and a federal district —— 
containing Mexico City. The president appoints a 
cabinet of 13 department secretaries, 2 federal 
agency chiefs and the attorney general. 

Since 1915 Mexico has pursued a policy of land 
distribution, seizing large estates and partitioning 
them among the landless peasants. The title rests 
in the government, but the peasants are allowed 
to use the lands for life. Between 1915-1945, 65. 
000,000 acres were distributed among 2,135,000 
families, with the rural village (ejido) the unit 
of land holding. 

The government regulates farm production and 
fixes maximum and minimum prices for farm 
products. The exportation and importation of 
agricultural products are under state control. Y 

Mexico has a social security system for insurance 
to cover industrial accidents, diseases, ma! s 
incapacity, old age, involuntary unemployment at 


and many technical school! 
try. The National Uni 


ties, and in 
stitutions of learning and culture and scientific 
institutions and societies. Education in primary, 
secondary and normal schools is democratic and 
divorced from all religious doctrines. Spanish is 
the language 2 

There is full religious freedom. The majority 
of the people Roman Catholic. All church real 
estate is vested in the nation, but care of their 
buildings is entrusted to the clergy. 

Defense. Military training is compulsory, draf- 
tees serving one year, then form part of the re- 
serves. The peacetime force of the army is 51,000; 
average annual number of draftees is 100,000. 
There is a small Navy and Air Force. с 


Мопасо 
Principal towns: La 
59 sq. 


Monte Carlo, 


Monaco is divided into three communes: Monaco- 
ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by & muni body 
is a local police force of 200, A 

Resources and Industries. Monaco's fame as а 
tourist resort and international conference city s 
widespread. Its revenues derive from indirect tax- 
ation, a tobacco monopoly, 
tables of the Monte Carlo Casino. 1705 
tax on incomes. Monte Carlo is a town with a resi- — 
dent population of about 9,500. 224 

History and Government. An independent Ca 
cipality for 800 years, the reigning Prince was dis- 
possessed by the French Revolution. The line was 
re-established in 1814 and placed under ANE 
tectorate of France, of the Kingdom of Sardinia, — 
1815. King Charles III ceded his tinie роп Men- 

6. Monaco was an a Vi а constitu 
wi U 

о 7,1911. The legisla- 

tion was promulgated June М 18 memi 


al Council) coi 


"ne rule of Mopaco i Free папер on Ше 
AR 


Sm: 


E А 


Foreign Countries—Mongolia; Morocco; Nepal 


Mongolia 
BUGHUT NAIRAMDAKH MONGOL ARAT ULUS 
MONGOLIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 


Capital: Ulan Bator (Urga). Area (est.): 1,750,- 
000 sq. mi. Population (est.): over 1,000,000. 
Flag: vertical bars, red-blue-red, with gold 5- 
pointed star and emblem near hoist. Monetary 
unit: Tughrik (100 Mongo). 

Descriptive. The Mongollan People's Republic 
dominates Mongolia, a large livestock region in 
northeastern Asia, once the Chinese province of 
Outer Mongolia, It is bounded on the North by 
the Siberian provinces of U.S.S.R., on the East by 
Manchuria and the Tarbagatai Mts., on the South 
by Sinkiang province and the Great Wall of China, 
on the West by the U.S.S.R. Turkestan provinces. 

Northwest Mongolia is an elevated plateau, well 
watered by lakes and rivers; Southeast and South 
Mongolia include the Gobi Desert, with the Ordos 
Desert in the extreme Southeast, Travel and com- 
munication are relatively undeveloped. 

Resources and Industries. It mines gold, coal 
and marble. There is little agriculture, but excel- 
lent pastures make livestock raising the principal 
industry, including cattle, sheep and transport 
animals, particularly camels and oxen. Other 
industry, under the planned economy system, in- 
cludes wool-cleaning and building materials plants, 
shoe factories, tanneries and others, 

History and Government. The former Chinese 
province, first “people's republic" to follow the 
Soviet pattern, first declared its independence 
“Mar. 13, 1921, but the monarchy of Bogdo Gegen 
Khan persisted in limited form until the Khan's 
death in 1924, when the government proclaimed 
‘the country as the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
China claimed a measure of suzerainty over it 
until it severed all ties by a plebiscite, Oct. 20, 

1945, a treaty with Nationalist China, Jan. 5, 
1946, and subsequent Sino-Soviet agreements. Part 
of Northwest Mongolia was incorporated in the 
U.S.S.R. as the Tannu Tuva autonomous province. 

According to the Constitution of 1940, since 
amended, power is vested in Parliament (Great 
People's Khural), with one member for every 
2,500 pop., elected for three-year terms by uni- 
versal suffrage, and from which is drawn a 7- 
member Presidium. 

Premier: Gen. Y. Tse Den Bale(May 28, 1952). 
. Education and Religion. There are primary, 
secondary and technical schools, and a university 
in Ulan Bator, An Academy of Sciences was 
founded in 1953. Buddhist Lamaism is the leading 


religion. 
Morocco 


MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, Le. THE 
FARTHEST WEST 


Capital: Rabat. Area: 172,104 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (est., 1950): 10,442,000. Flag: Red with тееп 
Seal of Solomon. Monetary unit: French franc; 
AAT octane uh - 

escriptive. The monarchy of Morocco, a French 
and Spanish protectorate, is a remnant of the 
great Shereeflan Empire founded by the Arabs at 
the close of the seventh century which ruled all 
northwestern Africa and most of Iberian Pen- 
insula. It is bounded on the East by Algeria, on 
the North by the Mediterranean, the extreme point. 
8 89 e t пеше, сены; А the South by 
. Rio de Oro and Algeria, and on the West by t] 
Atlantic Ocean. dfi 
. . Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
run the Riff hills. From Northeast to Southwest 
extend the Atlas Mountains in five great ranges 
~ rising to 12,000 ft. Between these ranges lie fertile 
Ane Glimate ie Death lal 
e clima! еа! , еврес! on the Atlan- 
uS ron iru shielded from [^ hot winds of 
the Sahara e às Mountains, and whei 
there is a "tell" or fertile region. | cd 
The French section encompasses the whole of 
- Morocco t the Ifni enclave and the Cape 
Juby area from the Algerian frontier to the 

Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the 

South to the boundary of the Spanish zone in the 

North. The área is approximately 153,870 sq. mi. 

5 (census 1951-52), 8,003,985. The n- 


area on the Atlantic Ocean in the ex. 


thwest of the ‘Spanish 
tory ly. 18,008 эч 


totals approxima’ 


Capital: Katmandu, Area: 54,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
n ( 1953): '8,596,000. t: 
ion lesta ) 000. Monetary uni 


mi.; population (est. 1953) 1,015,631. The United 
States completed four airbases in Morocco in 1955; 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers. The plains are mostly occupied 
by Arabs and a mixture of the two races, known 
to foreigners as Moors. The third race is Jewish, 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 


cultural and pastoral. Cereals rank first among 
agricultural products. Important exports are skins, 
hides, wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, 
almonds, cummin and gums. The chief imports are 
textiles, sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, 
candles and spirits, Fruit and vineyards are 
abundant and dates a regular crop. Carpets, 


Teather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk stuffs are 
among the manufactures. Mineral deposits are 
rich, including phosphate, manganese, copper, 
lead, coal, tin, and petroleum. In 1954 phosphate 
production was 5,000,000 tons; manganese produc- 
tion is increasing. Modern industrialization has 


expanded the food, textiles, construction, chemical, 
machine and metallurgical industrie 
History and Government. The e theoreti- 


cally is an absolute monarchy, but the country is 
divided into three zones—French and Spanish 
zones and the neutral Tangier area. The Sultan 
resides in Rabat in the French zone, but Fez, 
Marrakesh and Meknes are capitals by tradition. 

Morocco came under French influence because 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of the 
tribes Oct. 1910, culminating in the siege of Fez, 
called out a French expedition of pacification, 
which occupied Fez in 1911. For two decades there- 
after the country was restless, with frequent up- 
risings, and pacification was not completed until 
the exile of Abd-el Krim in 1926 and surrender of 
Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief, in 1933. 

An elaborate French administration is headed 
by a Resident General who also acts as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to the Sultan. There is agita- 
tion for a greater measure of home rule. 

The reigning Sultan, Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Youssef, third son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 
1912-1927), proclaimed Noy. 19, 1927, s deposed 
Aug. 20, 1953 and exiled, when violence threatened 
over Morocco’s nationalistic aims. His uncle, 
Sidi Mohammed Ben Moulay Arafa, was selected 
by the Makhzen (governing council of Viziers) to 
Succeed him. Terrorism resumed in July, 1955, 
with a high death toll and France proposed, Aug. 
29, replacing the Sultan with a council of guardians 
of the throne. = 
. Education and Religion. The native population 
is largely illiterate, but trade schools and agricul- 
tural training centers have been considerably 
developed since 1945. There are Koranic, Franco- 
Moslem and French schools. Zuropean-type 
elementary and secondary schools had 350,000 
attendance in 1952. 


Was signed, Dec. 18, 1923, and a 
1925, by Great Britain, France and 
Spain, providing for its permanent neutrality, se- 
curity and internationalization. Spain, however, 
reopened the question in 1926 by & demand for full 
control and the incorporation of Tangier within the 
Spanish protectorate. A new accord was signed 
July 25, 1928, giving Spain control of policing. 

A conference of French, British, United States 
and Russian experts agreed, Aug. 22, 1945, on the 
establishment of a provisional international re- 
gime based on the 1923 convention, and requested 
withdrawal of Spanish forces which had occupied 
the territory in June, 1940. ‘The international ad- 


protocol, July, 


ministration went into effect Oct, 11, 1945. An 
eight-nation agreement Nov. 10, 1952, restored 
Several administrative posts to Spain. 


d Nepal 


Descriptive. Nepal is a constitutional monarchy 
50! slope of the Himalayas, bounded 

North by Tibet, on the East by Sikkim and 

on the South and West by India. 

are many fertile valleys lying in the slopes 
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of the bleak and lofty mountains, including Mt. 

Byerest (altitude 29,002 feet). The capital is in a 

“fertile valley, 15 miles long and 20 miles wide, 

"which supports 450,000 inhabitants and is noted 
for its 2,700 Buddhist shrines, nearly all lavishly 
decorated examples of Nepalese art. 

Deliberately isolated for centuries by. its rulers, 
Nepal is emerging into the modern scene, Weekly 
air service between Katmandu and Calcutta, India, 
was started in 1950. The country’s first motor 
road from Katmandu to the outside world was 
opened Dec. 11, 1953. 

Resources and Industries. Nepal has rich forests 
and quartz deposits. A survey of mineral resources 
was authorized in 1948, following the visit of an 
American diplomatic mission, The country exports 
jute, rice, grain, cattle, hides, wheat and drugs, 

f and imports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware, etc. 
| History and Government. Nepal was originally 
divided into numerous hill clans and petty prin- 
cipalities, the inhabitants of one of which—the 
Ghurkas, a Mongolic-Hindu strain—became- pre- 
dominant about 1769. The ruling family until 
1951 was the Ranas, Hindu Rajputs. Maharajad- 
hiraja Tribhubana Bir Bikram (born June 30, 
1906), member of the Thapas family who formerly 
were figureheads in the government, returned 
from exile Feb. 18, 1951, ended the ancient system 
of rule by hereditary premiers, and established a 
popular governme sworn in Nov. 16, 1951. The 
› Communist party outlawed Jan. 25, 1952. The 
King and an interim government of councilors 
began attempts to curb economic, and social ills 
and institute free elections. 
King Tribhubana died Mar. 13, 1955, and was 
succeeded by his son, Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 
1 Dev, crowned Mar. 14. 
| Religion: Hinduism is the main religion. 
Defense. The army consists of about 20,000 reg- 
ular infantrymen. 


І Netherlands 
KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN 


Capital: Amsterdam. Area (land): 12,850 sq. mi. 
Population (govt. est. 1954): 10,666,941. Flag: 
Y three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary 
unit: Gulden (guilder, florin) (U.S. 26.32c). 
Descriptive. The Netherlands, a constitutional 
Monarchy in northwestern Europe, is bounded by 
шару оп the East, Belgium on the South and 
е North Sea on the West and North. Its surface 
is flat, with an average height above sea level 
т feet, and with about one-fifth of its land 
CN sea level, reclaimed and protected by dykes, 
uon there are 1,500 miles. Drainage of half of 
ow Zuyder Zee, which covers 1,350 square 
n es, added 900 square miles to the cultivable 
and. Such areas are called “polder.” 
iDisastrous floods early in 1953 gave impetus to 
Ran to make the country floodproof by damming 
9 SE North Sea inlets in the Northwest. 
dan pamo is seat of government, but Amster- 
i the sole capital of the kingdom and the 
auguration of the King or Queen is held there. 
jane SMS and Industries. Forty per cent of the 
[UNS given to pasture, farming takes 30%, forest 
A po culture, 3%. Of the land 90% is in hold- 
— ot ger than 50 acres and more than 50 per 
9 8 ewer than 10 acres. Cereals, potatoes, 
ek Em &nd other crops are raised. Com- 
E ishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 
Producta are an important industry; the cheese 
On он are famous and the cattle high grade. 
5 uta the edge of the polders and the sand 
are gro ips and other flowering bulbs and roots 
Holland ti The Dutch bulb is not indigenous to 
taken tp zu originated in Persia, whence it was 
meer fs tj olland several hundred years ago. Aals- 
1в eat xs most important flower center; Boskoop 
The ne m for ornamental trees and shrubs. 
P mason important industries are shipbuilding, 
rayon). e Veoh of machinery, textiles (including 
una ind chemical products; also brewing and 
Mori Heo and flour milling. Amsterdam is famous 
9 77 cutting; Delft for pottery. Eindhoven 
Coal, oH ‘hilips electrical and radio factories. 
y ле and salt are found. 
Union RET is a member of the Benelux Customs 
{ icr 9275 Eu Ane Luxemburg), which 
8, 
Complete N unity, and eventual 
‘anals, of w) 
importan: 
17 5 are in 
е Rhine, М 


in internal communications; elaborate 
the cities and feed the harbors. 
euse, and Schelde reach the sea 


hich there are 4,817 miles, are most 


through the Netherlands and carry enormous traf- 
fie, the Schelde including that from Antwerp. 
A new 20-mile segment of the Amsterdam-Rhine 
Canal, opened May 21, 1952, halves shipping time У 
between the Rhine and Amsterdam. It has largest £ 
inland navigation lock in the world, 1,150 ft. 
Rotterdam, important port of entry for Europe, 
annually handles over 16,000 vessels and foreign 
commerce of 45,000,000 tons. к y 5 
Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) із one of the 
world's largest international airlines; now oldest 
air service still operated by same company. ^ 
Foreign trade in guilders: 


Imports Exports 
1952 8.329.009. 000 7,933,000,000 
1953 8,800,000, 000 064,000,000 
1954 10,688, 000,000 9,059,000,000 


History and Government. The first constitution 
after the reconstruction of the Netherlands as а 
sovereign state was promulgated in 1814, and re- 
vised, 1815, after the addition of the Belgian 
provinces. It assures a hereditary constitutional - 
monarchy. Executive power rests exclusively in the 
Crown (the Queen and ministers). Legislative pow- _ 
ers are exercised jointly by the Crown and Parlia- 
ment (States-General) of two Chambers: First 
Chamber, 50 members, elected for six years (one 
half every third year) by the provincial legisla- 
tures, and the Second Chamber, 100 Deputies, 
elected for four years directly. Universal suf- 
frage for citizens of both sexes over 23 years ot 
age and proportional representation are in force. — 
The sovereign exercises the executive authority 4. 
through a Council of Ministers, the President 
thereof corresponding to a Prime Minister. There 
is a State Council named by the sovereign, ot 
which she is president, to be consulted on all legis- — 
lative and some executive matters. A : 
1952 Parliament approved constitutional 
amendments making the Netherlands the first - 
country to enact provisions for yielding authority 
to supranational organizatio; - 

The reigning sovereign 


Prince Consort, known as 
since the acces- 
ters, Princess 
Jan. 31, 1938), 

heiress-apparent; Elizab 
(born Aug. 5, 1939) 
(born Jan. 18; 
Princess Maria-! 4 
The House of the States-General are composed: 5 
First Chamber (1952)— Catholic, 17; Labor, 1412 
Anti-Revolutionary, 7; Christian Historical Union, 
6; Freedom and Democracy, 4; Communists, 2. р 
Second Chamber (1952)—Catholic party, 30; 
Labor, 30; Anti-Revolutionary, 12; Christian His- 
torical Union, 9; id Democracy, 9; Com- 
munist, 6; State Reformed, 2; Catholic National, 2. 
The Premier is Willem Drees (August, 1952). А 
A 1954 charter revision gave. Surinam and 

Netherlands Antilles, one-time colonies, complete 


internal autonomy. 
etherlands Indies 
Sovereignty over the former № n ES es " 


as transferred to Republic * 
States of Indonesia (now eem of халола 
excepting Netherlands New , Dec. A . 

Education and Entire liberty wor- 
ship and conscience із, guaranteed. The Sy [ащ 
ily belongs to the Netherlands Reformed Church. 
The state contributes to the support of several 


religious denominations. 
tory from ages 7 to 14. 
Moses to a small fee, in 


In- 
both 


ar id 
Amsterdam, (two), Utrecht, Leyden 


neering), 
Rotterdam 


Eu xs 
titles y r an 
e dom of the Netherlands, 
заа 1 autonomy and a voice in 
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government of the kingdom. The kingdom is rep- 
resented in each by the governor who also is head 
of government for his respective country. 
governments comprise the governor, council, mini- 
sters, and representative bodies (States), the 
latter elected by universal suffrage. 

Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
situated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the East and British 
Guiana on the West; forests and savannas on the 
South stretch to the Tumuc Humac Mountains. 
‘The area is approximately 55,400 sq. mi. The pop- 
Daron (est. 1952), is 230,000. Paramaribo is the 
capital, 

The chief export is aluminum ore ‘‘bauxite,"’ and 
65 per cent of the American consumption of this 
important raw material comes from Surinam, 
Other exports are citrus, rice, coffee, balata and 
high quality lumber. The Surinam guilder is the 
monetary unit, 

The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda, 1667, gave 
New Netherland (New York) to England in ex- 
change for Surinam. 

The Netherlands Antilles consist of two groups 
of islands in the West Indies: Curacao. Aruba and 
Bonaire (Leeward Islands) are near the Venezue- 
lan coast and St. Eustatius, Saba and the southern 
part of St. Martin (Windward Islands) are 500 
miles to the northeast and belong to the Lesser 
Antilles. The area of the groups is 381.1 square 
miles, divided as follows: Curacao, 172.5 square 
miles: Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba, 69.9; St. Martin 

(Dutch part), 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8, Saba, 4.8. 
The population (Dec. 31, 1952) was 175,631, Wil- 

lemstad 18 the capital, The chief products are corn. 
- pulse, salt and phosphates; the principal industry 
is the refining of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch 
Shell and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey have large oil refineries, refining the 
oil from Venezuela, 

NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA (Irian) 

/Western part of New Guinea, comprising about 
151,000 sq. mi. and population (est. 1954), 775,000, 
was first claimed for the Netherlands by the Dutch 
East India Company which acquired a commercial 
monopoly in the Indonesian archipelago in 1602. 
Administration 1з under a governor and a council. 
Exports consist of petroleum and forest products. 

New Guinea was not included in territory trans- 
ferred to the new Republic of Indonesia when 
sovereignty was granted in 1949 and it has re- 
mained under Dutch control. The 9th U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly defeated а resolution calling for 
new negotiations. 


Nicar 
REPUBLICA DE 


a 
|CARAGUA 


Capital: Managua. Area (est.): 57,145 sq. mi. 
Population (U.N. est., 1954): 1,202,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, with coat of arms 
on white. Monetary unit: Cordoba (U.S. 12.67). 

Descriptive. 


h, The Cordillera range of Mountains, in- 
. cluding many volcanic peaks, runs from northwest 


transport system of the country. 
ed Pacifi 


‘United Provinces of Cen! n 
| ап Independent e 


1 


unrest has several] times required intervention by 
the United States. 

The constitution of 1939, amended, provides for 
& Congress of two chambers, a House of Deputies of 
42 members elected for six years, and a Senate of 
16 members elected for six years, all chosen by 
popular vote. Ex-presidents also serve in the Sen- 
ate and are appointed for life. The President is 
elected for a period of six years. President: Anas- 
tasio Somoza, elected May 21, 1950. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the prevailing religion, but there is complete free- 
dom of worship. The teaching of English in the 
public schools is compulsory. 

A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 
lished in 1941. The University of Leon, since 1947 
called National University of Nicaragua, was 
founded in 1814. 

Defense. The National Guard numbers roughly 
3,600 ofücers and men with a trained reserve of 
4,000. Aviation is being developed. 


Norway 
KONGERIKET NORGE 
Capital: Oslo. Area: 125,064 sq. mi. Popula- 


tion (govt. est. 1955): 3,450,000. Flag: white-bor- 
dered blue cross on red field. Monetary unit: 
Krone, pl. kroner (U.S. 14c). 

Descriptive. Norway occupies the west part of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from 
the Skagerrak, which separates it from Denmark, 
to the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 
ihe East it meets Finland and the U.S.S.R. The 
Kjoelen Mountains separate South Norway from 
Sweden to the East. The rocky coast is washed 
by the Arctic and North Atlantic Oceans, and cut 
deep by fjords of scenic grandeur. 

The country's greatest length is 1,100 m 
width varies from 270 to only 4 miles at the nar- 
rowest point. The coastline, including the fjords 
and greatest of the 150,000 islands, is 12,500 miles 
long. The climate is mild and moist on the west 
coast, but fairly cold and dry in the interior and 
eastern regions. 

The midnight sun is a phenomenon of the North 
Cape area. The sun does not set from the middle 
of May until the end of July, nor does it rise above 
the horizon from approximately Nov. 20 to Jan. 24. 
ihe -vari-colored Northern Lights are visible in 


Resources and Industries. Norway is essentially 
а maritime country. More than 72% is unproduc- 
tive and only 4,300 sq. mi. are cultivated; rivers 
and lakes occupy 5,000; forests 29,455. 

The country lacks sufficient coal but has be- 
come a great power producing country by utilizing 
water power, its greatest natural asset. 

Forests are one of the principal natural sources 
of wealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, whale, 
tuna, seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. Min- 
ing is an important industry and the country yields 
silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and lead. 

Important agricultural products are hay, pota- 
toes and berries. A feature of farm economy is the 
combination of agriculture with fishing, or forestry 
and fur farming. 

Norway's merchant marine now ranks third in 
the world, with more than 6,000 ships totalling 
7,900,000 tons in 1955. About 53% are tankers. 

The principal manufactures are food products, 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, fish and whale oils, soap and electro- 
chemical products, especially nitrates. 

History and Government. Norway, under its 
n adopted May 17, 1814, is a constitu- 
tr hereditary monarchy. Independent for cen- 

ries, Norway was united with Denmark, 1381- 
1814, and Sweden, 1814-1905. Norway and Sweden 

ed ап agreement dissolving the union, Oct. 25, 


E The king of Norway is Haakon VII (born Aug. 
‚ 1872), second son of Frederick VIII, King of 


Denmark. He was elected King of Norway by 
the Storting, Nov. 18, 1905, and crowned June 22, 
1 married 22, 1896) to Princess Maud 


, (July 
who died Nov, 20, 1938, third daughi Ki 
Edward VII of Great Britain, The heir to the 
throne, Crown ice Olaf (born July 2, 1903) was 
married March 21, 1929, to Princess Martha of 


Sweden (died April 5, 
X р! 1954), daughter of Prince 


A son, Heredi Harold, was 


born Ue 21, 1937, and two daughters, Princess 


S NES (June 9, 1930) and Princess 
power is vested in the Storting, 


- whose 150 members are elected for four years. The 


cusses and votes on all political and 
wn pee, but divides itself into two 
for questions of legislation. 
"Premier: Einar Gerhardsen, Laborite, appointed 
Jan. 21, 1955. 
A "Norway has an advanced health and social wel- 
те system with insurance against sickness, acci- 
піз, and unemployment; and family allowances 
апа old age pensions. 
Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
> ‘theran religion is endowed by the state and its 
“clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
are tolerated. 

Education has been compulsory from 7 to 14 
since 1860 and the school system is highly organ- 
ized. The University of (founded 1811) and 
Bergen are Subsidized by the state, as are the 
"Technological Institute (Trondheim) and the Ag- 
ticultural College (Aas). 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory. Conscripts are drafted at 20, serve 16-18 
months. The navy includes destroyers, frigates, 
submarines and other craft. 

SPITSBERGEN 

(Svalbard) 

Spitsbergen is a group of mountainous islands in 
the Arctic Ocean. The largest, West Spitsbergen, 
15,000 square miles, lies about 370 miles due north 

Norway, half-way to the Pole. Discovered by 
Norsemen in 1194 and rediscovered by Barents 
the islands had been the resort of whalers of sev- 
eral nations, Norway periodically asserted (since 
1261) her claims to the islands. Following action 
by the Peace Conference in 1919 a treaty was 
Signed in Paris, Feb. 9, 1920, by the major powers 
Placing Spitsbergen under a Norwegian mandate. 
The area is about 23,957 square miles; the popu- 
lation, 3,200. 

Coal resources are estimated at 9,000,000,000 
Z^ fons; annual production is over 400,000. There аге 
large deposits of low-grade iron ore and gypsum. 

OTHER ISLAND POSSESSIONS 

Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 147 square miles 
between Greenland and Northern Norway used 
As а weather station. 

Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished its claim to the island, 1928. 

Peter I Island, with an area of 97 square miles, 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 

Norwegian Antarctic Dependency (Queen Maud 
Land), lying between the Falkland Islands depend- 
ency and the Australian Antarctic dependency, was 
Placed under Norwegian sovereignty Jan. 14, 1939. 


Panama 


28,575 sq. mi. Popula- 
1954): 886,000. Flag: rectangle of 
white with blue star, blue, white 
red. Monetary unit: Balboa (equiv. 


riptive. The Republic of Panama occupies 
the isthmus of Panama, connecting Central and 
of 477 mi а. It has a north and east shoreline 
ere D the Caribbean Sea and a south and 
ding i ne of 767 mi. on the Pacific Ocean, in- 
he Gulf of Panama. Its width varies 
East en 37 to 110 mi. It is bounded on the 
Conta South by Colombia, West and North by 
Dd, and is bissected by the U.S. Canal 
ap air services operate between Panama 
ted States and connect with other 

South American countries. 
and Industries. Panama has exten- 
ts, and exports mahogany. Only about 
ich Heo — is cultivated. It тее 

rice. Chief exports are 
» Pineapples, cacoa, coconuts, sugar, abaca 
IP, cement. 

"азу shipping regulations and strictures in 
‘Wout ARE . registered in Panama 
„ became fourth in size, pre- 

Only by Britain, 0.5. and Norway. 
tin Spain discovered the 
lumbus reached Almirante (Bocas 
os took о Bello and Belan river, 1502-08. 
possession of the Pacific Ocean for 
EA 1513. Panama was hq. for Pizzaro 


(con 
Toro), Tod 


1821, was autonomous from 
When it was again directly governed 


, 
lombla. "American capital built’ the first 
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in as president. 3 

Education and Religion. The 
religion prevails but other faiths 
tion. Education is compulsory for all 
tween the ages of seven and 16. 
University is in Panama City, 
official language and its use 


Palestine 


Palestine, the ancient Holy Land of 
tian, the Jew and, to some extent, 
lies on the western edge of Asia bot 
2 Sea. It куу, on 
Lebanon Syria, on East 
the South by the province of Sínal, 

of tine was Jerusal 


cident with British wit 
а decision of the General 
Nations, Nov. 29, 1947, to partition Pal 
independent Jewish and Arab states. T 
ipt ER 
most 0! е mi t ч 
Arab portions being held chiefly by the 
E P4 Jordan and y 

For 'ormation. 
Israel, consult Israel, page 359. 


forests. It is one of the best wate 
oe River, 


the world. The Paraguay 

Hide 

ої 12-100! 

and beyond for АШИ nl 

2 
er service 
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In 1940 a revision was designed to eliminate 
anti-social abuses, prevent monopolization of con- 
sumption goods and artificial price fixing. 

Congress is composed of one Chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants; 
A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the government on à 
corporative basis. The President is elected for five 
years and appoints a cabinet which exercises all 
the functions of the government. It informs the 
Chamber and Council of State of its policies. 
Private property is guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The Colorado party is only legal political party. 

President Federica Chaves, elected in 1950, re- 
signed May 7, 1954, Administration was assumed 
by an army junta. 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is established, but others are tolerated. 
Primary education is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14. In 1950 there were 1,477 government 
primary schools, a number of secondary and voca- 
tional schools, and eight universities. Spanish is 
the universal language, but Paraguayans also 
speak Guarani, an ancient Indian tongue. 

Defense. All citizens from 18 to 20 years of age 

are subject to obligatory military service. A mod- 
ernly equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 


Peru 
REPUBLICA DEL PERU 


Capital: Lima. Area: 514,059 sq. mi. Population 
(U.N, est., 1954): 9,295,000. Flag: three vertical 
bars, red-white-red, with coat of arms on white. 
Monetary unit: Sol (U.S. 5.247c). 1 

Descriptive, Peru, situated on the Pacific coast 
of South America, is bounded on the North by 
Ecuador, on the Northeast and East by Colombia 
and Brazil, and on the Southeast by Bolivia; at its 
southernmost tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. 
Peru has а Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an 
extreme width, from coast to eastern jungle, of 
about 800 miles. 

Here the Andes reach their highest altitudes, 
seven peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The up- 
lands or western slopes of the Andes are well 
watered and also the eastern descent to the Ama- 
zon basin, which are fertile tropical lowlands. 

Lima, the capital, is called City of the Kings. 
It is the most important commercial center of the 
country. Callao, important industrially and the 
chief seaport, is connected with the capital by two 
railroads and three highways. 

„The first trans-Andean highway to penetrate the 
Amazon basin of Peru was completed in 1947, ex- 
tending from Lima to Pucallpa. _ 

Resources and Industries, 
and pastoral 
value of the 


agricultural export 
exports, About 100,000 persons are едеш in 
З ,000 persons are епі 

industry. eis 


food Tor a large pert of (b 

‘or а large of the Indian lation. 

"The mountains are rich in minerals and. many 

try 15 one of the larcest 
one oj 

producers in the world of vanadium. arzt 


troleum derivatives, 
imports are machinery 
m les, Жеш 8 у 
ете е service between Lima 
large foreign cities, 3 
History and Government. 
the seat of política] power 


For centuries Peru was 
on 


ав the center of the Inca empire; 
foremost viceroyalty in the New 
ME t April 9, 

е cons! оп of April 9, 1933, the govern- 
ment consists of a President and. 
dents, elected by direct suffr 3 


age for a period of 


married women. 


Voting is compulsory for literate males between 
the ages of 21 and 60. 

The President is Gen. Manuel A. Odria, sole 
candidate, elected July 2, 1950. 

Education and Religion. Religious liberty pre- 
yails but the Roman Catholic religion is protected. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of seven and 14. The University of San 
Marcos (founded May, 1551) is said to be the 
oldest institution of learning in the western hemis 
Sphere. There are four other universities. 

About 60% of the population is Indian; the 
white (10%) is predominantly of Spanish descent, 
The remainder are chiefly Mestizos. 

Spanish is the official language, but many In- 
dians speak Quecha or Aymara. 

Defense, Military service is compulsory with two 
years in the active army, five years in the first 
reserve, five in the second reserve and 20 years in 
the National Guard. 


Philippines 
REPUBLICA DE FILIPINAS 

Capital: Quezon City (Luzon). Area: 115,000 sq. 
mi. Population (U.N. est., 1954): 21,440,000. Flag: 
blue and red horizontal bars; white canton with 
gold sun, three gold stars. Monetary unit: Peso 
(U.S. 500). 

Descriptive. The Republic of the Philippines, 
largest island group in the Malay Archipelago 
(land area 115,600 square miles)—lies between 21° 
10’ and 4° 40’ North latitude and between 116° 40’ 
and 126° 34’ East longitude. There are 7,100 
islands extending 1,150 statute miles from North 
to South and 682 miles from East to West in the 
shape of a huge triangle, 7,000 miles from San 
Francisco, Of this number 2,773 are named and 
4,337 unnamed, many with an area of less than a 
Square mile. 

Eleven of the islands comprise the bulk of the 
area. They are: Luzon, 40,420; Min: ao, 36,537; 
Samar, 5,050; Negros, 4,905; Palawan, 4,550; 
Panay, 4,446; Mindoro, 3,759; Leyte, 2,785; Cebu, 
1,707; Bohol, 1,495; Masbate, 1,262. 

Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes and 
Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
and Calamianes in the west. 

The Archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 sta- 
tute miles. There are 21 fine harbors and eight 
land-locked straits. Manila Bay, with an area of 
110 square miles, and a circumference of 120 miles 
is the finest harbor in the Far East. Manila, Cebu, 
Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, Aparri, Davao, San Fer- 
nando (La Union), and Legaspi are main ports. 

The extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
Pacific system. There are 20 more or less active 
volcanoes, Mount Apo, 9,690 ft., in Mindanao, and 
Mayon Volcano, 7,943 ft, in Albay, are the most 
famous. Between the mountains and the sea Ие 
great fertile, well-watered plains. About 63% of 
the archipelago is suitable for cultivation. 

The average temperature during the four winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 
April to June, about 84; other months, about 80. 

Quezon City, a suburb, replaced Manila as the 
oficial capital July 17, 1948, but most government 
offices remain in Manila. 

rces and Industries. Philippine economics 
rest on agriculture, livestock, mining, lumbering 
and fishing. 

Forests provide cabinet and construction timber 
in large quantities; also Gums and resins, vegetable 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks. 

The islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 
silver, lead, copper, iron, coal, petroleum, 
chromite, asbes and manganese are mined, 85 
Well as clay, marble, salt, etc. There are about 75 
Square miles of lignite and bituminous coal. 

The chief agricultural products are unhusked 
rice (“palay”), manila hemp from abaca, сорга, 


5 
ас industries have been encouraged 
largely by the free-trade relations with the U.S. 

There is large-scale development of hydroelectric 


power. 
copra, sugar, abaca, logs 
dessicated coconut, coconut oil, iron 
еарр1ев, chrome ore, leaf tobacco. 
‚ petroleum products, machinery, 


als, transportation equipment, dairy prod- 
ucts, cereals, metal products, paper оса 


Foreign Countries—Philippines; 


ipment, Three-fourths of trade is with the U.S. 
History and Government. The Philippines were 
covered by Magellan, 1521, and conquered by 
Spain 1565. The islands were ceded to the United 
States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898), fol- 
owing the Spanish-American War, the U,S. pay- 
ing for the territory. 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
M daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 

Sulu, transfered (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. 
^ Japan attacked the Philippines Dec. 8, 1941 (Far 
Eastern time), Gen. Douglas MacArthur was put 
fh command of the U.S.-Filipino forces (15,000 
"Americans, 40,000 in Filipino army, 100,000 Filipino 
Teservists). Japan conquered the islands by May 
2, 1942, The Japanese were cleared out by Sept., 
1945. In 1951 the U.S. settled war claims for 
property losses for $388,150,000. 

On July 4, 1946, the independent Republic of 

the Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act passed by the U.S. Con- 
gress |n 1934, providing for Philippine independ- 
ence in 1946, President Truman formally recognized 
the Philippines as a separate and self-governing 
nation, announcing the surrender by the United 
States of all rights of sovereignty. 
The constitution provides for the Congress of the 
Philippines, consisting of a Senate of 24 members, 
elected at large, and a House of Representatives 
with maximum membership of 120. The members 
of the House are apportioned among provinces 
According to population. Their term of office fs 4 
years. The Congress regulates capital and labor, 
utility franchise, and natural resources 

The term of the president and vice president is 
4 years, and the president may be re-elected only 
Once, The cabinet consists of 14 members. 

President: Ramon Magsa Nationalist party, 
elected in November, 1953, assumed office Dec. 30. 

The supreme court comprising a chief justice 
and 10 associate justices appointed by the president 
Cannot declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional 
except by a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press, 
religion, and the right of assembly are guaranteed 
in the Bill of Rights. Women h equal suffrage. 
All natural resources of the Philippines belong 
to the state and their disposition, exploitation, 
development and utilization are limited to citizens 
of the Philippines or corporations and associations 
of which 60% of the capital is owned by such citi- 
Zens subject to present leases and concessions. Ву 
ud amendment to the constitution (1947), the 
fone to develop Philippine natural resources and 

Own and operate public utilities for a limited 
period was extended to U.S. citizens. 

Since the establishment of the Republic the gov- 
ee has fought the armed revolt of the Huk 
2 on (Hukbalahap), Communist-supported ex- 
рене. Their leader, Luis Taruc, surrendered 

ке ernment, May 17, 1954. 

Heation and Religion. Education is free in the 
per Schools, secular and coeducational. In 1955 

ment RS 22.238 public schools with an enroll- 
^ Menus. d national language is Taga- 
а! 
| of instruction: ect) but English is the medium 
peak English 


Approximately 7,000,000 persons 
|. Approx. and 500,000 Spanish. There are 
8.084 ajo, 533 newspapers with a circulation of 
languages Printed in English, Spanish and other 
- Institutions of higher е 
: ducation are numerous, 
са hem the University of the Philippines, 
D niveraiig 0 Manila, Los Banos; Far Eastern 
(both , Univ. of Sto. Tomas, founded 1611, 
NIN Manila), Ateneo, Quezon City. Among pri- 
wert cational — ра is the Silliman Uni- 
uete. 
fae, 83% of the inhabitants are Roman Cath- 
hens About 1,500,000 belong to the Independent 
ES lurch, organized by a Filipino priest, 
Ка {сео rio Aglipay. There are 444,491 Protest- 
Due 1,817 Moslems (Moros). 
en Mar. 14 The Philippines and the United States, 
Ў MT. Signed a 99-year agreement for 
ога Ш бату and naval bases in the islands. 
м ment provides that in the interest of 
Security any of the bases may. be 
e to the Security Council of the U.N. 


Poland у 
* RZECZPOSPOLITA LUDOWA 

4 'Arsaw. Area: 120,355 sq. mi. uls- 
(ovt, est., 1954): 26,500,000, Tiag: two hort: 


с. U.S. 250). 

East PUMA and ania, 
Lith 

U.S.S.R.; on the — 
South by Czechoslovakia, and 
Germany. (German 
th . in agriculi 

е pop! lon engages 
chemicals, woodworking and metal industries 
important products. 


vox 258 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, ares RS Ж 
gas, lead salt, potassium salts and zinc. _ 


tons: production” ТЫЛЫ E 
ns; produc! , 

training, is rising rapidly and expected to jd 
100,000,000 tons in 1955. C: 


Year Plan (1950-1955) of economic and 


Planned economy has been introduced, n 
velopment із in operation. : ENS 
SERE 


History and Government. 


dates from 966 and a great power ar parti 
teenth to the seventeenth century, in four B 
tions (1772, 1793, 1795 and 1939) was а) 


oned 
among Prussia, Russia and Austria, and Germany 
and Russia. Overrun by the Austro-German armies - 
Nov. I. 1918, was necopuieed BY the ‘Treaty Of | 
Nov. " , was А 
Versailles, June 28, 1919, and Treaty of Riga. > 
Germany and Russia invaded and сопа 
Poland, Sept. 1-27, 1939. A treaty of 
(the fourth partition of Poland) was 
Germany and the U.S.S.R., Sept. 29, 
they divided the country. It is estimated 
many received 72,500 square miles D 
tion of approximately 22,500,000—all 
ceded to Poland by the Treaty 
the U.S.S.R. went some 78,000 square 
territory with a population of 12,7 


territory gained by Russia ME re 
White Russia and the Western e, 


compensation for 69,860 square miles of- 
in the East ceded to the оа наше 
signed in Moscow Aug. 16, Poland 
approx. 40,000 square miles 
east of — 
II. comprising 
West Prussia and part of 
a general German peace 
garded as permanent by the 
A Government of National 
June 28, 1945, including members ¢ 
Provisional and London government 
Elections to the first Sejm 
held ука ы, ae the Government, 
munists Soci: b 
A new constitution, replacing the 
ter of Feb, 19, 1947, em July 


scribes Poland as a à ii à 

derne by direct. secret. ballot,” The | 

t 2 t. Th el 

Council of State and а С‹ of Minis! 

— Р 
та the first Parliamentary elections under tl 

new consti candidates on the one-party - 


‚ 425 DES 
National Front were elected Oct: 26, 1952. 
institutions of higher 

д! 
000 students. Lending uni 
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an area of 754 square miles and population (city 
proper 1946), 117,894. Poland gained access to the 
port by the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 and Danzig 
was brought within the Polish customs frontier in 
1922. 

Danzig was proclaimed part of the German 
Reich Sept. 1, 1939; Russian troops captured the 
city March 30, 1945. Under the terms of the Pots- 
dam Declaration, Aug. 1945, Danzig was placed 
under Polish administration, pending completion 
of a peace treaty with all Germany. 


Portugal 
REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA 

Capital: Lisbon. Area: 35,466 sq. mi. Population: 
(V. N. est., 1954): 8,693,000. Flag: green and red 
vertical bars, with armillary sphere and shield in 
center. Monetary unit: Escudo (U.S. 3,4780). 

Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western part 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bounded 
on the North and East by Spain and on the South 
and West by the Atlantic Ocean, The Azores and 
Madeira Islands in the North Atlantie, are politi- 
cally an integral part of the republic, The area of 
the Azores is 888 square miles with a population 
(1950) of 286,800. The area of the Madeira Islands 
is 308 square miles with a population (1950) of 
280,000. The country is mountainous. About one- 
third of the land 1s cultivated. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, rye and rice are important crops. Vine- 
yards abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit are 
largely produced. Wine-making is the chief indus- 
try. Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 
19% of the country, and cork, of which the 
average annual production is 150,000 metric tons, 
is the second largest industry. Portugal has much 
mineral wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, cop- 
per, tin, wolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, tita- 
nium), which has not yet been fully developed. 
The sardine fisheries are important. Cork, wine, 
canned sardines, tuna fish, anchovies, and resins 
are exported. 

A six-year improvement plan at home and in 
Mozambique and Angola was instituted in 1953, in- 
cluding hydroelectric and irrigation plants, im- 
provement of railways and port facilities in Africa 
and creation of basic heavy industries. 

and Government. Portugal, an inde- 
pendent state since the twelfth century, was a 
kingdom until a revolution in 1910 drove King 
Penes II, from the throne and à republic was pro- 
claimed. 

A new constitution adopted by a plebiscite (1933) 
and several times amended, provides some fea- 
tures of а corporative state. Two assemblies of 120 
members each were chosen—the first, the National 
Assembly, to exercise legislative powers, by direct 
election by heads of families regardless of sex; the 
second, the Cerporative Chamber, chosen through 
& system of guild or syndical representation. The 
Corporative Chamber deals with economic sud 
social matters, and advises the National Assembly. 
The Assembly may override a Presidential veto by 
& two-thirds vote. 

Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
educational or tax payment qualifications, 

um SPERM ‘Gane since 1934, the govern- 
ment’s National Union party was overwhelmin, 
vietorious in the 3953 elections. Jd 

'esiden: larg] Antonio Oscar de Fragoso 
Carmona, elected in 1926 and re-elected for cone 
secutive seven-year terms since 1928, died April 
18, 1951, He was succeeded by Francisco Higino 
Craveiro Lopez, elected July 22, 1951. 

Premier: Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic; there is freedom of worship. 
Primary education is compulsory. In 1952-53 there 
were 11,127 primary schools. There are four uni- 
versities, three university schools, 45 lyceums, 77 
technical schools and six art colleges. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 20 and 45. There is a small Navy. 

, Formation of a separate alr arm was announced 
July 1, 1952. A 1951 agreement gives the United 
States CUN uy pes m КЁ ae for defense 
purposes and integra! е islands into th 
Work of NATO. e 

ee OVERSEAS PROVINCES 

ie Cape Verde Islands in the North At 

- Jongitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 їп number did 
total area 1s 1,557 square miles and the population 

(census 1950), 147,328. Chief products are coffee 

“medicinal products, hides, fruit and gran. 

uguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia, 


Iron, 


has an area of 13,948 square miles and a popula- 
tion (1952) of 523,000. Chief exports are wax, 
oils, ivory and hides. Chief port: Bissau. 

The Islands of San Tome and Principe about 
125 miles off the West coast of Africa in the Gulf 
of Guinea, form a province under a Governor, 
The islands have an area of 372 square miles; 
population (census 1950), 60,159. Chief products 
are cacao, coffee, coconut, copra, palm oil and 
cinchona. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching South from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a Governor General 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 481,351 square miles; popu- 
lation (1952), 4,168,000, including 50,000 Europeans. 
The capital is Luanda. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, 
oil seeds, coconuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco, 
cotton. Diamonds are mined and exported prin- 
cipally to Belgium. There are large deposits of 
malachite copper, iron, manganese, mica, and 
salt, and gold has been found. Portugal supplies 


from 45% to 50% of the imports. Lobito is an 
important Atlantic seaport. 
Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 


from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa. To the West lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
North is Tanganyika. More than 400 square miles 
of former German East Africa, the Kionga Tri- 
angle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 297,731 square miles, and а 
population (1952) of 5,846,000. The capital is 
Lourenco Marques. Chief products are sugar, coco- 
nuts, cotton, copra, sisal, and beeswax. Coal de- 
posits exist and samarskite, silver, uranium and 
asbestos were discovered in 1947. Beira's port is 
& relay point for important mineral ore 

Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Nova 
Goa or Pangim), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
near Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
from Damao. There is a total area of 1,537 square 
miles and a population (1952) of 640,000. Salt is 
produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
Marmugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
ports are coconuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, copra. 
Agitation for the cession of Portuguese enclaves 
to India has created unrest and some violence, 
but Portugal has strongly maintained its right 
to these possessions. As a result, India broke off 
relations with Portugal Aug. 19, 1955. 

Goa has the shrine of St. Francis Xavier. 

Macao, with an area of six square miles, is on ап 
island of the same name at the mouth of the 
Canton River in China. Population (census 1950), 
187,772. The trade, mostly transit, is handled by 
Chinese. 

Portuguese Timor 1з the eastern part of the 
Malay island of that name, off the North coast of 
Australia, Netherlands having the western part. 
The area is 7,330 square miles and the population 
(1952), 453,000. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, 
Sandal root, copra and wax. Capital, Dili. 


Rumania 
ROMANIA 
REPUBLICA POPULARA ROMANA 

Capital: Bucharest. Area: 91,584 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (U.N. est., 1950): 16,100,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, blue-yellow-red, with insignia im 
center. Monetary unit: Leu (pl. lei). 

Descriptive, Rumania, a country of Europe, is 
bounded on the North by the U. S. S. R., on the 
East by the Ukrainian 8.8 R., Moldavian S.S.R., 
and the Black Sea, on the South by Bulgaria, and 
on the West by Yugoslavia and Hungary. For 243 
miles the Danube forms the southern boundary; 
for 190 miles, from Calarasi to the Black Sea, 
it flows through Rumanian territory. The Car- 
paman нын extend southward from Buko- 

" e 
Dantibe. ence westward to Orsova on t 

Resources and Industries. Four-fifths of the 

Population engage in agriculture and stock-raising, 


the most important agricultural products are 
wheat, corn, 5 
аро barley, rye, sugar beets and oats: 


ac a e Rd 
5 distilling aie important, industries. 
prises were e eg Juno 12.4948. 1“ as “close 
economic ties with the U.S.S.R. 

dates back to 101 A.D. with the Homan coloniza. 


E 


The modern nation Eu К t 10 o» 
of the 


invading Russia, 
y and Hun- 


45. 
armistice terms of March, 1945 provided 
Soviet-Rumanian frontier of June 28, 
would be restored and that Northern Bako- 
"and Bessarabia, occupied by Rumania since 
"would be recognized as part of the Soviet 
blic. Rumania returned to Bulgaria in 1940, 
"two Southern Dobrudja counties won by the 
Meaty of Bucharest (1913) with an area of some 
1000 sq. mi., and a population (1940) of 408,900. 
According to the constitution of 1886 (modified Resources and 
1023, and restored by royal decree Aug. 31, 1944), of Spain comprises 
mia was proclaimed a constitutional топа! 90% of the total area, | 
chy; Government was vested in а King, a Senate es are under cultiv: 
a Chamber of Deputies. Basic freedoms of the 
vidual, the secret ballot and rights of private 
operty were guaranteed 
be United States and Great Britain recognized 
"Ihe Groza coalition government, Feb. 5, 1946, after 
“the Cabinet had been reorganized and free elec- 
tions, freedom of the press, speech, assembly and erals, iron, copper, zinc, 
T Yeligion had been granted. Women voted for the silver, sulphate and soda, 
‘first time in the national elections of 1946. Spain has considerable 
The exiled King of Rumania, Michael I (born and woolen goods, paper, 
Осі 25, 1921), only son of ex-King Carol II (abdi- dines, tuna fish and 
“cated Sept. 6, 1940; died April 4, 1953) and catches. The touris! 
"Princess (now Queen-Mother) Helen of Greece; portance, with 203,000 
| abdicated Dec. 30, 1947, but renounced his ab- Spain now receives Uni! 
“ication March 4, 1948, blaming Communist domi- technical aid. Industrial 
natlon of the government for his act. Michael steel output in 1954 was 1, 
"married (June 10, 1948) Princess Anne of Bour- о І 
_ bon-Parma. 
Coincident with Michael's abdication, a People's electric power was 4 
"Republic was prolaimed by the government. A The merchant marine 
mew constitution on the Communist model, voted present shipyard " 
t. 24, 1952, replaced that of 1948. Members Of tons per year. 
> the Assembly (1 to each 40,000 population) are being modi 
lected for four-year terms. A Presidium legislates History an 
between Assembly sessions. onus And Cae 
In general elections Nov. 30, 1953, a Parliament Cities in the world, 
Of 423 Deputies was elected, all members of the (1973 1875) eset 
Rumanian Workers (Communist) party or front а 
| Organizations. 
| The Premier is Gheorghiu-Dej, appointed June 
2,1952, replacing Dr. Petru (Peter) Groza who was 
IUE President by the Assembly, reelected 
| Education and Religion. Primary education is nan 14. 1931. 
Cree and obligatory. There are universities in ment headed 
ucharest, Jassy, Cluj and Timisoara. MS t 
Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergy 1 r е 
Are paid by the state, other clergy being sub- b 
опе, Church and State are separated. 
efense. Military service is universal and com- 
ry between the ages of 21 and 50. Normal ser- 


Un 9 wo years. Rumania has a small Navy 


San Marino 
38 sq. mi, Population (census 1953): 13,500. 
: Blue and red horizontal bars. 
Descriptive, San Marino, smallest republic, is 
on the slope of Mount Titano in the Apen- 
11 Rimini, in the heart of Italy, Agric 
and stock raising are practically the only 
Chief exports are wine, cattle and build- 
me. San Marino has its own coinage and 
stam) 1ps, but Italian and Vatican City cur- 
e in general use. There is no public debt. 
and Government. The Republic claims 
Oldest state in Europe and to have been 
Ad fourth century. It has had a 
lendship with Italy since 1897. 
rino is governed by a Grand Council of. 
elected by popular vote, two of whom 
to exercise executive power for a term 
j nas the only Communist-con- 
ernment in Europe outside the Iron 
‘Maintains a militia of 900. А 


Spain 
ESTADO ESPANOL 
‚ Madrid. Area: 195,504 sq. mi. Popu- 
pU E tae ыш 
а -yellow-red, with coat of arms 
bar. Monetary unit: Peseta (i 


“ : Foreign Countries—Spain; Sudan; Sweden 


Spain was neutral in World War II, but its re- 
lations with the Axis and its Fascist character 
alienated the Western Allies. Spain was excluded 
from the U..N., 1946, and the U. S., France and 
Britain recommended the withdrawal of Franco 
and suppression of the Falange. The major powers 
except Argentina withdrew their ambassadors. 

After 1948 the West saw dangers to itself in 
Communist agitation. On the initiative of Latin 
American nations and the Arab League, the 
General Assembly, U. N., removed the ban on 
Spain, permitted its entry into organizations, in- 
cluding the Food & Agricultural Org. and 
UNESCO, and authorized a loan from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. In 1951 the U. S. and Spain 
exchanged ambassadors, 

Education and Religion. Franco reestablished 
Catholicism as the State religion and made an 
agreement with the Vatican for state and church 
cooperation in appointing priests. Civil marriages 
contracted with non-Catholles were legalized 
June 18, 1955, Primary education is compulsory 
and free. A stringent campaign to eliminate 
illiteracy (25%) was begun in 1955. 

Defense, Service in the Army is compulsory for 
two years, The Army has numerous divisions and 
the military forces get about one-third of the 
annual budget. The Navy has chiefly destroyers 
and smaller vessels and a personnel of about 
40,000. The Air Force is independent. Under a 
10-year defense agreement with the United States 
signed Sept, 26, 1953, Spain will receive arms and 
economic aid and will permit use of a number of 
air and naval bases on Spanish soil. 


SPANISH COLONIES 

Spanish Guinea, in Africa, comprises Fernando 
Po and several smaller islands, and Continental 
Guinea, with a total area of 10,852 sq. mi. and 
population (1950) of 198,663. The products in- 
clude cocoa, gold, coffee, wood and wool. Capital: 
Santa Isabel. 

Morocco and Ifni: see Index, Morocco. 
„Spanish Sahara includes the zones of Rio de 
Ого, 13,362 sq. mi., and Sekia el Hamra, 32,047 


sq. mi. 
Zudan 
FORMER ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

Capital: Khartoum. Area: 967,500 square miles. 
Population (govt. est, 1951): 8,164,000. Moneta 
unit: Egyptian pound (U. S. $2.87). 

Descriptive. The Sudan, former Ánglo-Egyptian 
condominium, is bounded by Libya and Egypt on 
the North, the line being 22° North latitude; the 
Red Sea and Eritrea and Ethiopia on the East, 
Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on the 


South, and French Equatorial 
PON e Eq Africa and Libya 


the world's supply of gum arabic. 
extensively, Other important are sesame, 
Senna leaves and pods, ground-nuts, dates, hides 
melon-seeds, beans, ‘cor’ 


hon, 1884-85, culminating in the fala of Khare 
ооа пеат laing оше 
on ipe: Nile and Suakin on the Red НеМа 


fron 
o Was oy 


dized. The 


acts, provided for a governor appointed by Egypt 
with consent of Britain, A constitution, 1948, pro- 
vided for an executive council composed equally 
of British and Sudanese, a legislative assembly 
partly elective. British and Egyptian flags. flew 
together. 

In October, 1951, the Egyptian Parliament abro- 
gated its 1899 and 1936 treaties with Great Britain, 
and amended the constitution, Oct. 16, to provide 
for a separate Sudanese constitution. 

A compromise agreement was signed in байо 
Feb. 12, 1953, providing for liquidation of the dual 
administration and determination by the Sudan- 
ése on either union with Egypt or complete inde- 
pendence. Authority during the three-year transi- 
tion is vested in the British Governor-General 
and a five-man commission. In the first Parlia- 
mentary elections, Nov.-Dec., 1953, the pro-Egyp- 
tian National Unionists party won 21 of the 30 
elected seats in the 50-member Senate and 50 of 
the 97 seats in the House of Representatives. 


Prime Minister; Ismail el Azhari, elected Jan. 
6, 1954. 

Education and Religion. Sudanese inhabitants 
are Arabs, Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood; the Arabs and Nubians are Moham- 


medans. The educational system in the North is 
directed mainly by the government and in the 
South by church missions. 

Defense, Sudan has its 


Sweden 

KONUNGARIKET SVE 
Capital: Stockholm. Are: 
Population (govt. est., 1955): 7 
tended yellow cross on medium blue field. Mone- 

tary unit: Krona; pl. kronor (U.S. 19.330). 
Descriptive. Sweden occupies the eastern and 
an peninsula in 
North-South 
width 311 miles. 
y on the West by 
ge, and from 
а except in 


defensive force. 


own 


largest part of the Scandina 


Resources and Industries. Although of broken, 
mountainous topography, Sweden contains much 
productive land, well watered, on which the Swedes 
have attained high efficiency in agriculture. 
Sweden’s total area, 9.1% is cultivated, 2.5% pas- 
ture, and 54.5% forests. About one-third is un- 
reclaimable. 

Many industries flourish in Sweden, whose main 
natural resources are forests, iron ore and water 
power. Coal and oil have to be imported. Industry 
employs 41% of the working population, agricul- 
ture 20%. About one-fifth of the national product 
is based on foreign trade. Sweden exports more 
iron ore than any other country and vies with 
Canada in wood pulp. About two-fifths of the 
exports come from pulp, lumber, paper and other 
forestry products. Other important products are 
Steel, ships, airplanes, ball bearings, telephones, 
electrical goods. Chief agricultural industries pro- 
duce cheese and butter. 

The mining industry is extensive. Swedish steel 
Met; peint. value for tool making. Mining 600 

istries ; ‚000; 

textiles, 199000 employ 300,000; building, 190, | 

ater power resources eventually may reach 

D billion kilowatt hours per year. In 1954, 2. 

5 kwh were produced and output is scheduled 

p reach 35 billion kwh in 1960. Work was begun | 
1953 оп the Stornorrforsen hydroelectric plant, 
55 the Оте River, which will have three to 
M аси sets with capacities of 130,000 

61076 9075 of the economy is in private hands; — 

е government holds a large interest in water 1 
Power production and runs the railways. : 
Shipping 18 privately operated and not subsi- E 

4 erchant marine had a gross ton- 
nage of 2,737,566 tons, Jan, 1, 1955. » | 

Consumer cooperatives arè in extensive opera- 
эв with more than 1,050,000 members served bY | 
и poes in 1953. Cooperatives also are impor- - 


биге and hous: 
Foreign trade Kn EE 
у, Н ports Exports 
1952 9,947,000,000 8;134,000,000 
1953 8161000000 7645000000 


194. 0114000000 8,220,000,000 


Foreign. Countries—Sweden; Switzerland; 51 


гу and Government. Sweden із а constitu- 

| mx . The Riksdag (Parliament) has 

chambers, the first of 150 members and the 

‘of 230 members. All men and women over 
are entitled to suffrage. 

e King is Gustav VI Adolf, former Crown 

nce Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882), who suc- 

to the throne on the death of his father, 

-Gu . 29, 1950 (reigned since Dec. 8, 

907). The King married (June 15, 1905) Princess 

fargaret (died May 1, 1920), daughter of the 

ake of Connaught and granddaughter of Queen 
toria. He has three living sons, two of them 
“commoners through marriage, and one daughter, 

— Queen Ingrid of Denmark. One son, Gustav Adolf, 
was killed in an airplane accident Jan. 26, 1947 
and his son, Prince Carl Gustaf (born 1946), be- 
came heir apparent. The King's second wife (mar- 
‘ied Nov. 3, 1923) was Lady Louise Mountbatten, 

now Queen Louise. 
А coalition of Social Democrats and Agrarians 
оп Oct. 1, 1951, succeeded the So Democratic- 
Labor cabinet, in power since 194 
The Prime Minister is Tage Erlander, 
L Democrat, appointed Oct. 9, 1946. 

Under tax reforms instituted in 1952, a ceiling of 
60% was set on income taxes; 80% on govern- 
ment and municipal taxes combined. About 10% 
of the national income is redistributed for social 
welfare, Its welfare system, already advanced, 
Was expanded effective Jan. 1, 1955, to include 
general health insurance. 

Sweden is a member with Denmark, Norway and 
Iceland of the Nordic Council, estab. Feb., 1953, 
an advisory body made up of delegates from par- 
laments, which discusses Scandinavian issues, 
such as patent rights, economic de- 
velopment and capital for mutual 
advantages. 

Education and Religion. The population is very 
homogenous, being entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Germanic family, except about 30,000 
Finns and 6,500 Lapps. Most of the people are 
Lutheran Protestant, which is the state religion. 
Religious laws were liberalized, effective Jan. 1, 
1953, Education is compulso: 

Defense. Service in the Army 


Social 


passports, 
investments 


s compulsory be- 
een the ages of 19 and 47. A first 10-month 
sining period is followed by three one-month 
Шү. There is an army of approximately 
ent plus a voluntary Home Guard of 100,000. 
id force of 16 groups is fourth largest in the 
Yp 1 the U.S., U.S.S.R., Great Britain. It 
audi combat squadrons and 1,200 planes, in- 
0 B Swedish-built jets. The Navy has received 
lies e cruisers, 18 destroyers and 23 subma- 
Era. ince the beginning of World War II. The 
udi authorized, Feb. 1952, 46 new units, in- 
oe destroyers, submarines and other light 
The Completion is expected by 1961. 
Бш Coast artillery is largely dug into atom- 
bios nr rock shelters along nearly 700 miles 
Sek M line. Five hundred military rock shel- 
shalt similar airplane hangars and civilian 
1 ers were completed in 1953. 


Switzerland 
SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA 


( Capital: Berne 
e . Area: 15,944 sq. mi. Population 
Ё p. 1954): 4,925,000. Flag: white cross on 
Йу 01 95 Monetary unit; Franc (U.S. 23.330). 
Desc 75 Switzerland, in Central Europe, is 
| Germany 1 8 Wert by France, the North by 
South by Italy. st by Austria and Italy, and the 
ips 


ahead % constitute 61%, the midlands 27%, and 
902 ine of Switzerland, The Alps constitute 
1 8 en mountains in the World. In the 
altitude ere are no fewer than 70 peaks with 
800 eee from 10,000-feet to врртожіс 
| ere Lake Mag Swiss lakes famous for their beauty 
dee, Brienz giore, Zurich, Zug, Lugano, Wallen- 
ance, The pun. Lucerne, Geneva and Con- 
nube origina ne, the Rhone and feeders of the 
"chief te here. 
Va, Lausan ESI are Zurich, Basel, Berne, Gene- 
aS 1 1 Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 
Prin Industries. Dairy products form 
tural industry, followed by cattle, 


trial chemicals, thing, perfumi 
maceuticals. s 8 


Roman Empire. Three of the cantons 
divided. The cantons are joined ui 
Constitution of May 29, 1874, with large 
local control retained by each canton. The 
authority vests in a parliament of two 
a "stünderat' or State Council to wi s 
canton sends two members, The lower house, 
tionalrat or National Council, has 196 
one representative to each 24 
Executive power is vested in the B 
eral Council) of seven members. 
The President serves for опе yi 
ceeded by the Vice President. In 
dent was Мах  Petit-plerre; 
Markus Feldmann. 
Switzerland enters into no military à 
is not a member of the U. N. or North 4 
Treaty. It is, however, а member 
national commissions of the U. N. 
tional Labor Org. the World Health Org. 
supports the ECA work, but is not а "benefit 
The international Committee of the Red 
па. in Geneva, and the International Р 
in Berne. E 
Education and Religion. 
been free and 
seven universities; t 
1460. Swiss German dial 
ity of the people in 16 of 
national languages are French, 
mansch. " 
There is complete fi 
populaa 57.6% are Reform 
Catholics. Y : $ 
Defense. Service in the national militia is 
pulsory; Hability extends from 19 to 60 years. 


Syria Е 
AL-JAMHOURIYA AS SOTEN 
Capital: Damascus. Area: 72,234 sq. m 
lation (UN. e est. 1858); (3,006,000... Flag 
h , green-white-! with 
— white Aes Monetary unit: £ 


(U.S. 27.956). us en NA Я - 
е * 8 
W x 


ebe West by Lebanon 
t iby the 


cotton, olives, grapes | 
include flour, oils, sO ie 
rin cae tart 
footwear > 

In 1955 а $530,000,000, 
program was Ou! á 
be largely finan 

History zn 
most ancient lands, 
Syria 
pire 


Foreign Countries—Syria; Thailand; Turkey 


Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed mainly of Sunni Moslems but there is a 
large number of Christians. Arabic is the official 
language. There is about a score of Arabic news- 
papers published in Damascus. There is a public 
education system, also a number of private and 
foreign schools. There is a Syrian University in 
Damascus, agricultural colleges in Selemie and 
Bekaa and an engineering college in Aleppo. 

Defense. The army consists of approx. 25,000 
men, plus 10,000 recruits, the gendarmerie of 
4,000, and others. There is a small air force and 


navy. P : 
Thailand (Siam) 
PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAI 

Capital: Bangkok. Area: 200,148 sq. mi. Pop- 
ulation (U.N. est., 1954): 19,925,000. Flag: hori- 
zontal stripes, red-white-blue-white-red, the blue 
double width of others. Monetary unit: Baht 
(Tical) (U.S. 4.815c). 

Descriptive. Thailand, constitutional monarchy, 
is situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma on 
the Northwest and West; Laos on the North 
and East, Cambodia on the Southeast, and the 
Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the China 
Sea, on the South and East. It also occupies the 
neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Federa- 
tion of Malaya. It is of rolling topography with 
large areas benefiting from irrigation. 

The government voted July 20, 1948 to change 
the English name of the country to Thailand. 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city. Don Muang airfield, Bangkok, is 
one of the largest and most modern in Southeast 
Asia, served by leading international airlines. The 
Port of Bangkok, through which passes about 
80% of Thailand’s imports and well over half 
its exports, lies approximately 25 miles inland 
from the sea on the Menam Chao Phraya. The 
port was opened to ocean-going vessels in 1954 
after modernization and dredging. 

Resources and Industries. There are many large 
AL teakwood being an important article of 
export. Д 


bloodless revolution in 
King Prajadhipok, a liberal, signed a new 
constitution, establishing a limited monarchy, but. 
he refused to sign a measure abdicating the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He Was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda, who was 
found dead of a bullet wound, June 9, 1946, and 
the legislature named his brother, Prince Phumi- 
phon Aduldet (born 1927), to succeed him. A re- 
gency council ruled for hím until King Phumiphon 
formally took the throne May 5, 1950. 
The present constitution, adopted Mar. 8, 1952, 
- provides for a unicameral National Assembly of 
246 members, half elected and half appointed. 
The Premier is Field Marshal Luang Pibul-Song- 
уса, member of the Executive Council, а military 
Education and Religion. 
between 8 and 15. 


Education is compulso: 

There are 5 universities, Ei 
Schools, The 

language is Thai, an Indo-Chin: 

RSS Buddhism is the principal religion". . 


Ankara. Area: " 
tion (U.N. est 1994): 2a 0505,69. mii 15 
crescent and white five- ted d field 
Pein He (f res 8 5 
_ tory in both Europe and Asia. Kurd 


on the North by the Black Sea, Bulgaria 
fa ec чак у 


and Greece, on the East by the Black Sea and on 
the West by the Aegean Sea and Greece. Turkey 
in Europe is separated from Turkey in Asia by 
the Bosporus at Istanbul and the Dardanelles 
(Hellespont), approximately 47 miles long with a 
width varying from one to four miles. Turkey in 
Asia is bounded on the East by the U.S.S.R. and 
Iran, on the South by Iraq, Syria and the Mediter- 
ranean and on the West by the Mediterranean and 
the Aegean. 

Turkish Area (Sq. Mi.) Pop. (1950) 
Europe ..... 9,257 1,627,000 
. 287,246 19,308,000 

The terrain is in general a rugged plateau with 
hot dry summers and cold winters with snow Te- 
maining until May. High mountains ring the pla- 
teau to the South, North and East. More than 20 
peaks top 10,000 ft. Fertile portions are in the 
South along the Aegean coast 

Izmir (ancient Smyrna) is the principal export 
outlet. Ports on the Black Sea under development 
include Samsun, Trebizond sical Trapezus), 
Sinop, Amasra, and Eregli. Istanbul is served by 
leading international airlines he Istanbul Hilton 
hotel opened in June, 1955. 

Resources and Industries. About half of Turkey's 
population derive their income from agriculture, 
the products including tobacco, cereals, olives and 
Olive oil, wool, silk, cotton, figs, ts, fruits of 
almost all varieties, opium and gums, About 20 
million acres are in forests. 

The country has 5,000 miles of railroad; an addi- 
tional 1200 miles will be added and the system 
modernized with standard gauge track throughout. 

There are large, relatively undeveloped deposits 
of coal, iron, copper, petroleum, and chrome (Tur. 
key is world's largest producer of chrome). Other 
minerals include manganese, lead, zinc, antimony, 
silver, mercury, sulphur, molybdenum, magnesite 
and asbestos. Turkey denationalized her petroleum 
resources March 7, 1954, and offered incentives for 
development by foreign companies 

Turkey manufactures silk, cotton and woolen 
yarn, and cloth, iron and steel, cement, paper, and 
bottles and other glassware. The country has the 
largest arms industry in the Middle East, most of 
Production coming from the state-owned Mechani- 
cal and Chemical Industries, Inc. Many American 
enterprises flourish. 

Hydroelectric power stations costing over $285,- 
000,000 will add 2 billion kwh to the annual elec- 
tricity output by 1956 to keep pace with Turkey's 
modernization and rapid industrialization. 

History and Government. Up to the beginning 
of World War I, Turkey, or the Ottoman Empire, 
included European Turkey, Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and parts of 
Armenia, also groups of islands in the Aegean Sea. 
The areas of the Turkish Empire, as late as 1916, 
totaled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 population. 

Under the Treaty of Sevres Aug, 10, 1920, im- 
posed on Ottoman Turkey after World War I, vari- 
ous divisions of territory were made and a neutral 
Zone set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, tbe 
Sea of Marmora, and the Bosporus. 

The republic was declared Oct. 29, 1923, with 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk its first President. In 1924 
the Caliphate was abolished. (Caliph was the spir- 
itual leader of Islam.) 

European powers signatory to the Treaty of Lau- 
Sanne agreed, July 30, 1936, to the Montreux Con- 
vention which permitted Turkey to refortify the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus and to close them 
threatened by aggression, but permitted free pas- 
заве through the straits for merchant vessels in 
peace or war. In 1946 the U.S.S.R. demanded re- 
vision of the treaty, with joint Turco-Russian con- 
trol of military bases on the Dardanelles, but 

key refused this and also a 1953 offer of a bi- 
lateral discussion of the subject with the U.S.S.R. 

Changes in the basic law now provides for @ 
single National Assembly of Deputies of 1 repre- 
sentative to every 40,000, elected by men and 
women over 22 with secret ballot. In the elections 
of May 2, 1954, the Democratic party remained in 


(cl 


Power, winning 504 of the 541 seats in the Assem- 


bly. The President is Сеја! B. 1884), 
гена in 1950 and reelected їп 1954. oe 


А and the International Bank have su ported 
public works in Turkey. It is a embar of the 
UN., Council of Europe and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Education and Religion. Church and State now 


are separated. The vasi ish 
population is Moslem, t majority of the Turkish. 


"Education is compulsory, free and Secular be- 
een the ages of seven and 12, and optional, but 
n through the university. There are primary, 
x termediate, secondary and vocational schools, 
Anh universities in Istanbul and Ankara. There is 
"optional religious training in state-subsidized 
schools, Robert College (formerly Hamlin), found- 

ed 1805, is oldest American college abroad. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory; the Air 
Force has been strengthened and the Navy is under 
reorganization. 

Turkey is a member, with Greece and Yugo- 
Slavia, of a Balkan defense group by & treaty 
signed in Ankara, Feb. 27, 1953, and a 20-year 
military ald pact, Aug. 9, 1954. It also concluded 
pacts with Pakistan in 1954, and with Iraq, Feb. 
94, 1955, Turkey condemned Communist aggres- 
sion at the Afro-Asian conference at Bandung, 
April, 1955. 
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Union of 
iet Socialist Republics 
RUSSIA 
SOYUZ SOVYETSKIKH 
) -SOTSIALISTICHESKIKH RESPUBLIK 
apital: Moscow. Area (est., 1947): 8,524,750 
i. Population (govt. est., 1947): 193,000,000; 
. Economic Commission est., 1954): 216,000,- 
000. Flag: red ground with gold hammer-and- 
sickle below five-pointed gold star in upper corner 
nearest staff, Monetary unit: Ruble (c. 0.8. 280). 
| Descriptive. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—in area the largest country in the world— 
stretches across two continents from the North 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. It occupies 
the northern part of Asia and the eastern half of 
Burope, from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Its west- 
ern borders brush against Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania. 
On the South it is bounded by Rumania, the Black 
Ses, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongolian 
People's Republic and Korea. In the far Northeast 
the Bering Strait separates the U.S.S.R. from 
Alaska. 
The vast territory of the U.S.S.R., one sixth of 
the earth's land surface, contains every phase of 
climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a varied 
topography. The European portion is a vast low 
plain with the Ural mountains on its eastern edge, 
the Crimean and Caucasian mountains on the 
n and Southeast. The Urals, separating the 
орган from the Asiatic portions of the country, 
Men North and South for 2,500 miles. The 
adc portion of the U.S.S.R. also consists largely 
of an immense plain, with mountain ranges on its 
eastern and southern borders. 
Ee rivers in the European section include the 
th leper, flowing into the Black Sea, the Volga and 
155 Ural, flowing into the Caspian Sea, the Don 
» D me Sea of Azov; the Western Dvina into the 
Th с and the Northern Dvina into the White Sea. 
ane Asiatic section is drained by three great rivers, 
9 9 75 the Yenisei and the Lena, each over 2500 
Areti ong, which flow across Siberia into the 
the 4 Ocean, and contains several large rivers in 
the outh, including the Amur, which flows into 
88 Ocean. 
faut, ter is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
c T Of the Czars, forms the nerve center 
St. Pet ederated republics. Leningrad (formerly 
Balke fitus and Petrograd), situated in the 
S the Neva River, was the Capital of the 
Тагы Hs Hapine for 200 years and now is the second 
capit 1 y of the Union. Kiev, the 1,000-year-old 
А al st the Ukrainian S. S. R., is the industrial 
aah the South. Since 1930 many new indus- 
the Bovice have arisen in the Urals, Siberia and 
51 <i Far East. The Crimea is the vacation- 
718 У U.S.S.R. and the highway from Sevas- 
other n nus past Yalta, Mischor, Massandra and 
б ealth resorts along the shores of the Black 


The EXPANSION OF THE U.S.S.R. 
wing er of the U.S. S. R. in recent years 
actions, In Sol numerous military and diplomatic 
3 T T Sept., 1939, after Hitler began war on 
with Bon е Soviet Union denounced its treaties 
2 and: invaded its territory and divided 
d Germany, approximately the eastern 
i going to the Soviet Union. A large part 
main had been Russian imperial territory 


the Polish kingdom was finally divided 


ih republic was reconstituted after World 
5 Soviet Union still retained about 69,- 
„ Miles, pop. est, 12,775,000. 


Foreign Countries—Turkey; U.S.S.R. 
plc ts AEN Rusa abe feu atr SE tat 
‘The Soviet armies also occupied and incorporated 


377 


the independent republics of Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, former Russian imperial territory recog- - 
nized as independent after the first World War. 
The Soviets also moved against, Finland, defeating 
it twice (1939-1944) exacting large reparations and 
the cession of the Petsamo (Pechora) E 
corporating it in the Karelo-Finnish S.R., which 
has over 450,000 pop. Finland, from 1809 to 1917, 
pire. These 
population. . 
In 1944 the Tuvinian People's Republic in Outer 
Mongolia, at one time a Russian protectorate, мав 4 
Soviet Federa 
64,000 в 


ceded to the Soviet Union. The 
Czechoslovakia if 


The Potsdam Conference also approved the trans 
fer to the Soviet Union of most of East Prussia, in- 
Koenigsberg and about 
the southern Дын going 
Koenigsberg was renamed Kaliningrad. 


d 


By the 
i Churchill and President Roosevelt, à 


island lin. | 
area 3,944 sq. miles, pi 
stretching from Japanese Hokkaido ii 


i insula. They were once Importa 
Kamchatka peninsula. оу ae They were dy 


Peace Conference. The island has forests and coal i 
and covers 13,030 sq. miles. A. v DUE 
POLITICAL ORGANIZATION - = 
The U.S.S.R. is а federation consisting ¢ 
Union Republics, certain of which 
iurther subdivisions, 
Socialist Republics, 'Autonomous Rei 
Four of the Republies 285 
tain 16 Autonomous Soviet. Socialist Republics I 


public, 
tricts. The 
Thi 


д ы i 
Soviet Russia proper), contains over 50% ‹ 
(Бошанов ot the Soviet Unlon and poo 
of is territory. тіз territories strel from 
Estonian, Latvian and 
White Ri ‘Ukr: 
to the shores of 
Arctic Os CN А 

and Cas 

Black TEMA 


autonomous republics gre: 
Soviet 


fe 
the 


OOW alist Republic is the mort 

pulated of the constituent republics. It 

borders on Sea, with Germany, i 
nia on the West ‘and Southwest. 

is 80% Ukrainian. Capital: XN 95 


art of 
imes (province) ot 
вез Federated Soviet Republic 
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Foreign Countries—U.S:S.R. 


Russia), situated on the western border of the 
U.S. S. R., was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. 

Under the Czars, Hyelorussia suffered greatly 
from periodcial pogroms and from inter-racial 
struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a field for 


military operations. The racial composition is 
Byelorussians 80.6%; Jews, 10%; others, Russians, 
Ukrainians, Poles, Minsk is the capital. 

The country is agricultural. Much of the land 
is marshy, but modern drainage methods haye in- 
creased the arable area. Principal crops are flax, 
grain and potatoes. Chief industries include agri- 
cultural machinery, woodworking, matches, linen, 
paper, leather, oil pressing, glass. 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku, the capi- 
tal, the most important oll fields in the U.S.S.R. 
Before the second world war it produced more than 
25,000,000 tons of oil a year. Its natural wealth 
includes deposits of pyrites, barites and fossil copal, 
as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper, tin, vanadium 
and molybdenum. Establishment of large irriga- 
tion projects has made cotton growing important 
(high quality Egyptian-type cotton). A high-yield 
winter wheat also is grown. Three-fifths of the 
population is composed of Azerbaianians, a Turk- 
ish people. 

Georgian S. S. R., situated in the western part 
of Transcaucasia, contains the largest manganese 
mines in the world. 'There are rich timber re- 
sources, Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery has 
become increasingly important. Grain and wine 
2115 are principal erops. The capital is Tbilisi 


Armenian S. S. R., with its capital in Erevan, 
depends largely on irrigation. Cotton and tobacco 
are widely grown. Copper and lead mining have 
been developed. The population is 857? Armenian. 

Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republie, most important 
economically of the Central Asia republics, con- 
tains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet Union. 
A high quality caracul fur is produced for export. 
Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, copper 
and oil. Capital: Tashkent. 

Turkmen Republic, in Central Asia produces 
cotton, grain and oil seeds. Mineral wealth in- 
cludes oll, coal, sulphur, barite, lime, gypsum. The 
Kara Kum desert oceupies four-fifths of the terri- 
tory. Capital: Ashkhabad. 

T: S. S. R. (Tadzhikistan), formed from 
the former regions of Bokhara and Turkestan, was 

admitted as a constituent republic on Dec. 5, 

1929. Three-quarters of the population are Tad- 

zhiks, mostly Sunnis, speaking an Iranian dialect. 
`- Chief occupations are farming, horticulture and 

cattle breeding. Cotton, grain, sugar cane and a 

variety of fruits are grown. Heavy industry, based 

on rich mineral deposits and hydroelectric ‘power, 
has replaced handicraft. Stalinabad is the capital. 

Kazakh Socialist Soviet Republic extends from 
the lower reaches of the Volga river in Europe to 

the Altai mountains on the Chinese border. Mil- 
- lions of acres of pasturage were converted to grain 

in 1953-54. It has vast deposits of coal, oil, iron, 

tin, copper, etc., and large quantities of non-fer- 
rous metals. Fish for its canning industry are 
caught in Lake Balkhash and the Caspian and 

Aral seas. The capital is. Alma-Ata (Father of 

Apples), which has several motion picture studios. 

Karaganda and Balkhash are large new centers. 

Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic is located in 
the eastern part of Soviet Central Asia, on the 
frontier of Sinkiang (Western China). The people, 
once nomadic, breed cattle and horses and grow 
tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar beets, Capital: Frunze. 

Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic has been 
formed. since World War II from the former 

Karelian S.8.R. and territory ceded by Finland. It 

has 26,000 lakes, covering about 15% of its do- 

domain. Pine, fir and birch forests cover two-thirds 
of the area; under-surface wealth includes granite, 
diabase, porphyry, sandstone, marble, mica, pigma- 

ites, iron, tatano-magetites, nonferrous metals 
and peat. The capital, Petrazovodsk, was founded 
in the 18th century by Peter the Great. 

Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republie, in the 
southwest part of the Union, is a fertile black earth 
plain between the Pruth and Dniester rivers. It 
was created from territory of the former Moldavian 

Autonomous Republic and Bessarabia. It is an 

ricultural region that grows wheat, barley, corn, 

Plums, apples, peaches, walnuts, tomatoes, water 

melons and garden truck. Capital: 

Lithuanian Soviet Socialist 


Baltic sea, is an Pd ё 
о agricultural region, where 


dairy 
bred. The capital is 
Soviet Socialist Republic on 


the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga, has timber 
and peat resources estimated at 3,000,000,000 tons. 
In addition to agricultural products it produces 
rubber goods, dyes, minera] fertilizers and glass- 
ware, The capital is Riga, on the Western Dvina 
river. The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic is 
located on the Baltic sea, between the gulfs of 
Riga and Finland. It has textiles, shipbuilding and 
railroad repair industries and its shale refining in- 
dustry is reported to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. Tallinn is the capital. These three 
Baltic states were overrun by both sides during 
World War I. Eventually Russian armies occu- 
pied them, the regular governments were dispos- 
sessed and Communist-dominated parliaments 
were elected on one-party tickets. 


POPULATION 

Details about population changes in the U.S.S.R. 
are meager. However, the Population Reference 
Bureau, Inc., Washington, D. C., has drawn the 
following conclusions from available information: 
Estimated population, 1952, 207,000,000. Yearly 
increase, est., 3,000,000, or 15 per 1,000. Death 
rate, est., 10 to 12 per 1,000. An estimate of 216,- 
000,000 at Dec. 31, 1954, was published by the 
U.N. Economie Commission for Europe. 

The following table of the area and population of 
the 16 constituent republics, while not official, is 
believed to reflect the actual conditions of 1940: 


Republic Area sq. mi. Pop. (1940) 


Russian S. Р. S, R. 6,372,860 109,279,000 
(Soviet Russia proper) 
Ukranian S. S. R.......... 215,600 40,200,000 
Byelorussian S. S. R. 88,146 10,400,000 
(White Russia) 
Armenian S. S. R.. 11,580 1,253,985 
Georgian S. S. В... 27,020 3,542,289 
Azerbajian S. S. R. 33,196 3,209,727 
Uzbek S. S. R. 145,908 6,282,446 
Turkmen S. S. R... 171,384 1,253,985 
Tadjikistan S. S. R..... 55,584 1,485,091 
Kazakh S. S. R. 1,059,184 6,145,937 
Kirghiz S. S. R............ 16,042 1,459,301 
Karelo-Finnish S. S. R. 16,173 469,100 
Moldavian S. S. R .. 19,176 3,464,952 
Lithuanian S. S. R. 22.959 2,879,070 
Latvian 5. S. R. 25,402 1,950,502 
Estoniam S. S. R. .. 18,353 1,134,000 
Total . 8,358,567 194,409,385 


According to the census of 1939, the Ru 
formed 58.4% of the total population; the U 
ians 16.6%; the Byelorussians 3.1%; the Uzbeks 
2.9%; the Tatars 2.5%. Five nationalities, the Kaz- 
akhs, Jews, Azerbaijanians, Georgians and Arme- 
nians, each comprised between 1 and 2% of the 
total. The population added in 1940 by the acqui- 
sition of territory (officially styled reuniting with 
the Motherland’’) was about 23,000,000. | 

Legislation since 1944 has re-emphasized im- 
portance of the family unit and sought to increase 
the birth rate. All marriages must be registered; 
divorce is discouraged. State payments are made 
to mothers with the birth of the third child. Pa- 
ternity suits have been abolished, but small state 
payments are provided for the children. A Soviet 
ban on marriages to foreigners, in force since 
1947, was lifted Dec. 2, 1953. 


ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. is the 
socialist system of economy and socialist owner- 
ship of the instruments and means of production. 
Socialist property exists in two forms: (1) State 
property; (2) Cooperative and collective farm 
property. State property includes the land, min- 
erals, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, 
water and air transport, banks, communications, 
large agricultural enterprises (Sovkhozy), munici- 
pal enterprises and the bulk of dwellings. 

The common enterprises of collective farms and 
cooperative organizations (Kolkhozy), their output 
and common buildings constitute the common, 
socialist property of the collective farms and co- 
operative organizations. Members of the Kolkhozy 
also have small plots of land attached to their 
dwellings for their own use. Peasants unwilling to 
enter а Kolkhoz may retain their individual farms, 
but are not allowed to exploit hired labor, Land 
occupied by collective farmers is secured to them 
in perpetuity as long as they use it in accordance 
with the law. A decree issued by the Presidium 
Aug. 29, 1948, gave citizens the right to buy or 
build dwellings of not more than 5 rooms. 
fies WA ate Я the Kolkhozy into 

arm settlement w Poselok) was begun 
early in 1950, reducing 252,000 collective farms to 
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Railroads total more than 66,000 mi., 30% 
double track, with more under construction; im- 
proved roads, over 220,000 miles; civil aviation 
Toutes (1948), 137,000 miles. Principal airlines: 
Moscow-Vladivostok (8,000 kms.); Moscow "Tbilisi; 
‘Trans-Siberian. Merchant shipping in 1952 in- 
cluded 2,261,000 tons of oceangoing ships, 500,000 
tons in the Caspian Sea and many river craft. 

Waterways of the U.S.S.R. have been heavily 
canalized. ‘The new 63-mile canal running from 
Stalingrad to Kalach, joining the Don and Volga 
tivers, opened in 1952, links the Baltic and White 
Seas with the Caspian, Black and Azov Seas. In 
December, 1953, U.S. Navy officials reported the 
U.S.S.R. had completed a vast canal system from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea, providing in- 
creased seapower in protected waterways, ice-free 
six months of the year. A new inland sea was 
being created in April, 1954, to power a large 
hydroelectric project on the border of Mongolia 
and China’s Sinkiang province, where the Irtysh 
river in eastern Kazakhstan will be dammed to 
form a reservoir nearly 12,000 sq. mi. in area. 

Electric power output is growing rapidly and 
is expected to triple by 1965 to reach an estimated 
500 billion kilowatt hours, with a unified high- 
tension grid linking major generating centers. 
Of many large hydroelectric developments, four 
ate under construction on the Volga river and its 
tributary, the Kama, including the world’s largest 
plant at Kuibyshev which will produce nearly 
2,000,000 kilowatts. Others are the Stalingrad dam, 
orth of the city of Stalingrad, 1,700,000 kw: 
Gorki, and Molotov. A fifth is planned at Chebo! 
saty. When the group is finished, the Volga will 
develop more power than any other river. The 
Volga itself is traversed by fleets of diesel steam- 
ets and trains of tanker barges, with traffic gov- 
erned by modern neon navigation light systems. 

Siberia, particularly its southern regions, is 
dE industrially. A giant dam at Novosibirsk 
n Western Siberia is one of a group planned to 
"ied the Ob river system. The city has rail- 
Eu works, metallurgical plants, machine-tool in- 

2 шше, fabricating and heavy industry installa- 
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and 11 alternates, Oct. 16, to replace the 12-mem- 
ber Politburo (Political Bureau), which dictated 
the policies of the government, and a new Secre- 
tariat. 

Premier Stalin died Mar, 5, 1953, after a four- 
day illness which followed a cerebral hemorrhage. 
He was born Dec. 21, 1879 in Gori, near Tifis, 
Georgia, the son of a cobbler. His real name was 
Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili, but he was 
named Stalin (meaning man of steel) by Lenin. 

Georgi Maximilianovich Malenkov was named 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers (Premier) 
Mar. 16, confirmed by the Supreme Soviet Mar. 
15, 1953. 

Malenkov resigned the Premiership Feb. 8, 1955, 
confessing to inadequate leadership. He was suc- 
ceeded by Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin. Premier 
Bulganin appointed Malenkov a deputy premier 
and Minister of Electric Power Stations, and Mar- 
shal Georgi K. Zbukov Minister of Defense, Feb. 
9. The Communist party Secretariat is headed by 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, appointed Mar. 21, 1953. 


ANNUAL BUDGETS 
In thousands of rubles. 


Receipts Expenditures 
1950 432,000,00! 427,900,000 
1951 458,716,500 451,503,000 
1952 508,800,000 476,900,000 
1953 530,500,000 
1954 562.801.000 
1955 562,900,000 


totaled 562,900,000,000 rubles of 
which 112,100,000,000 or 19.9% was for military 
purposes, an increase of 12% in this item over 1954. 
It stressed heavy industry, allocating to it 163.6 
billion rubles; and 26 billion to food and light and 
local industries. 

No accurate comparison with U.S. budgets is 
possible because of the different buying powers of 
the dollar and the ruble. In the U.S.S.R. the 
ruble is pegged at 4 to $1. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 

Universal compulsory education was introduced 
in 1930, since 1944 starting at age 7. Instruction 
is given in more than 100 languages. The number 
of pupils in the 220,000 primary and secondary 
Schools in 1950 exceeded 37,000,000; teachers 1,- 
600,000. Institutions of higher education and 
technical schools in 1853 numbered 887, with 1,- 
527,000 students. The Academy of Sciences has 61 
institutes, 33 research stations, 3 observatories and 
31 91800 PEPER TIES: ef 

oscow's new University building is the largest 
of its kind; 38 stories, 161 classrooms, 800 labora- 
tories; 12 departments, 14,200 students, 2,000 
professors. 

er 8,000 newspapers were published in 1953 
with total circulation of over 40,000,000, published 
in 70 languages. There were 18,700 movie theaters 
and 21,000 traveling movies. 

Religious education is permitted but it must not 
violate the basic principle of separation of the 
church and state, established Jan. 23, 1918, 

Seven branches of Christianity, and the Moslem, 
Jewish and Buddhist faiths are represented. In 
1953 there were 20,000 Orthodox congregations, 
32,000 priests and 75 bishops. Moslems are the 
second largest religious community. 


MILITARY 
The armed forces were consolidated in March, 
Defense. 


The U.S.S.R. ratified the U.N. act outlawi 
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In 1955 Soviet armies were 
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planes appeared in 1955, including a tallléss, 
fighter, a double-delta wing plane capable of 
vertical climb, a twin-rotor troop-carrying hell- 
copter, and a 4-jet transport. 

In addition to its own vast military establish- 
ment, the U.S.S.R. dominates the military power 
of Rumania, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Albania and sovietized East Germany, 
and furnished training and material to the 
Chinese Communists, including planes that fought 
the USAF in Korea, The 8-nation bloc signed 
a 20-year mutual defense treaty in Warsaw, 
Poland, May 14, 1955, with a unified military 
command headed by Marshal Ivan S. Konev. 

The active navy, now second only to that of the 
U.S., was believed to include about 700 ships com- 
prised of 3 or 4 battleships, 20 cruisers, more than 
100 destroyers, and 350-400 submarines. Planned 
new construction was said to include 3 battle- 
ships, 20 cruisers, 120 destroyers, 120 submarines 
(eventually 1,000) of four types. Personnel: 
(1955) approx. 85,000. 

A new class of cruisers of which the Sverdlov 
is a prototype is believed under construction. They 
are 12,800-ton ships with a reputed speed of 35 
knots. At least four of 12 Skory type destroyers 
also were commissioned through 1953 

The Soviet is believed to have at least 20 
guided missile bases along Baltic Sea coasts, and 
to have made as many as 24 tests of hydrogen 
and other atomic weapons. It also participated 
in the U.N.-sponsored international conference 
on peaceful aspects of atomic energy in Geneva, 
August, 1955. E 

The Soviet announced Aug. 13, 1955, its decision 
to reduce its armed forces by 640,000 in view of 
“the relaxation of international tension.“ Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Albania also announced re- 
ductions, followed by Hungary Sept. 7. 

For policies of the Soviet Union and events of 
1955 consult Index and Chronology. 


Uruguay 
REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY 

Capital: Montevideo. Area: 72,172 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1953): 2,525,000. Flag: 
alternated four blue, five white horizontal stripes, 
rising sun insignia on white ground in upper 
corner nearest staff. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 
31.900). 

Descriptivé. Uruguay, the smallest and one of 
the most advanced republics in South America, 
is bounded on the North and East by Brazil, on 
the South by the South Atlantic Ocean and the 
River Plata, and on the West by Argentina, the 
boundary line being the River Uruguay, which is 
navigable from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles 
North. Lying between latitudes 30° and 35° South 
and consisting of rolling grassy plains, it enjoys 
an extraordinarily healthy climate with a uni- 
form temperature. 

Resources and Industries. Sixty percent of Uru- 
Euay's area is devoted to stock raising, 27% to 
ranches and farms; 13% is unproductive. The 
chief products are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
citrus fruits, rice, tobacco, oats and linseed. The 
textile and wine making industries are important. 

History and Government. Uruguay, once a part 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata and 
later a province of Brazil, declared its independ- 
ence, Aug. 25, 1825, which was confirmed by а 
treaty with Brazil and Argentina, Aug. 27, 1828. 
The first constitution was adopted July 18, 1830. 
The present version was adopted in 1934 and since 
amended. The last amendment, voted Dec. 16, 1951, 
in effect since Mar. 1, 1952, replaced the office of 
president with a nine-man coalition council. The 
council chooses 9 departmental ministers. The 
constitution provides for a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Senate elected for four-year terms. Suflrage 
is universal, with proportional representation in 
operation. Foreigners may become naturalized 
without losing their former citizenship. 

Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
legislation was written into the constitution, 
which provides for old-age pensions, child wel- 
fare, State care of mothers, free medical atten- 
tion for the poor, workmen's accident insurance, 
cheap dwellings for laborers, an eight-hour day 
and a six-day week, a minimum wage and special 
деган. for employed women and minors 


nono aes workmen's right to strike and form 


. President of the . Luis Batlle 


-Education and Religion. Church and state are 


there is complete religious tolerance, 
ponderant religion 's Roman Catholic. 
including college, is free; primary edu- 
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tate of Vatican City 
"STATO DELLA CITTA DEL VATICANO 


2 108.7 acres. Population: over 1,000. Flag: 
о equal vertical stripes of yellow and white with 
у 's tiara above 2 crossed keys, one gold, one 
silver, on white stripe. 
| тре Popes for many centuries, with some slight 

in iptions held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
"Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
sen to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 

8 miles, with a population in the nineteenth 
century of more than 3,000,000. This territory in 
‘the reign of Plus IX, was incorporated in the 

_ Kingdom of Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope 
| being confined to the palaces of the Vatican and 
(Пе Lateran in Rome and the villa of Castel 

Gandolfo, by the Italian law, May 13, 1871. This 
law also guaranteed to the Pope and his succes- 
sors in the chair of St. Peter a yearly indemnity 
of 3,225,000 lire ($622,425 at par of exchange), 
Which allowance, however, remained unclaimed 
and unpaid. 

Tinal settlement of the Roman question came 
when the Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat 
Zend the financial convention were signed in the 
Lateran Palace, Feb. 11, 1929, by Cardinal Gas- 

(рап! and Premier Mussolini The Treaty and 
Concordat established the independent state of 
Watican City, and gave the Catholic religion 
‘Special status in Italy. The treaty (Lateran Agree- 
ment) was duly ratified by the Pope and by the 
‘italian Parliament, May 14 and 25, and signed by 
King, May 27, and became effective June 7 

T by exchange of ratification at the Vatican. 
> The Lateran Agreement was made an integral 
Part of the Constitution of Italy (Article 7) 

March 26, 1947. 

| Vatican City includes St. Peter's, the Vatican 
Ke and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
Ше Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
‘between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
dings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
N les, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
О buildings housing the congregations or officers 
necessary for the administration of the Holy See. 
LLL The legal system is based on the code of canon 
| law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
E lally promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
"Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may dele- 
pire legislative power. In all cases not covered 
л italian law of Rome applies. The Secretariat 
te represents the Holy See in its diplo- 
relations. By the Treaty of Conciliation the 
ls pledged to a perpetual neutrality unless 
ediation is specifically requested by both 
in Political disputes. This, however, does 
event the Church from defending its priests 

: ited, nor from excommunicating mem- 

t5 Whose political policies have injured it, as in 

d, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Normally 


are carried out by the Pontifical 
which comprise the Noble Guards, 
Guards, the Palatine Guards of Honor 
ntifical Gendarmerie. 

mt sovereign of the State of Vatican 
e е Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio 
Rome and elected Pope, 262nd, in 
Pius XI, March 2, 1939. А 


- Venezuela 
ICA DE VENEZUELA 
as. Area: 352,150 sq. mi. 
estimate, 1954): 5,605,000. Flag: three 
bars, yellow-blue-red; are of seven 
portion. Monetary Unit: Boli- 
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boundary and political relations with Saudi Arabia 
was defined by the Treaty of Taif, June, 1934. The 
three principal ports are Hodeida, Mocha and 
Loheiya. 

Resources and Industries. On the plateau of 
El Jebel, the most fertile section of Arabia, coffee, 
barley and grain are grown. Mocha coffee, hides, 
charcoal, sesame, herbs and precious stones are 
exported. 

History and Government. Yemen's ruler since 
1948 is Imam Ahmed who recaptured Sana from 
the forces of Sayed Abdullah el Wazir, another 
claimant to the throne, following the assassination 
of Ahmed's father, the Imam Yahaya and two 
other sons, Feb. 17, 1948. A coup against the 
Imam Ahmed in early 1955 failed. The government 
promised the country its first consultative assem- 
bly and other reforms. The King formed a new 
cabinet with hímself as premier, Aug. 30. 

The United States formally established relations 
with Yemen, May 11, 1947. The kingdom was 
admitted to the United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. 


Yugoslavia 


FEDERATIVNA NARODNA REPUBLIKA 
JUGOSLAVIJA 


Capital: Belgrade. Area: 95,558 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (U.N. estimate, 1954): 17,288,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-red, with red star in 
center. Monetary unit: Dinar (0.5. 0.3333с). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Yugoslavia, com- 
posed of six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzgovina and Macedonia— 
is bounded by Austria, Hungary and Rumania on 
the North, by Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria on 
the East, by Greece and Albania on the South and 
by Albania, the Adriatic Sea and Italy on the West. 
Mountains and plateaus occupy 75% of the land, 
and forests abound. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
basic industry, for Yugoslavia is a country of 
small peasant holdings, and it is closely followed 
by cattle raising and forestry. These furnish occu- 
pation for 68% of the population. Nearly one-third 
of the area is covered with forests (19,068,637 
acres), about 60% (35,963,159 acres) is devoted 
to agriculture, and of this 80% is sown to cereals. 
The chief crops are wheat, barley, rye, oats, corn, 
hops and grapes. Since 1952, members are guaran- 
teed а basic wage and share in cooperative profits. 
The principal minerals are coal, iron, copper, 
chrome-ore, antimony, lead, salt and bauxite. 

Lead leads in processing, with copper and zinc 
next. The country is the second largest producer 
of copper in Europe. Coal and steel production 
has doubled since 1939; oil production many-fold. 
Many new metallurgical plants have been bullt 
to produce copper, aluminum and iron alloys. 
The state economic plan includes 21 hydroelectric- 
thermal stations, the largest at Jablanica, Herze- 
govina, to have a capacity of 450,000,000 kw. hrs.; 
12 coal mines to yield 11,246,000 tons annually: 
coke plants at Zenica and Lukavade; 7 steel 
plants with 515,000 tons capacity of rolled steel 
and pipe; expansion of refineries. 

History and Government, The scene of man 
historical events, the area of present-day Yugo. 
slavia was part of the Empire of Alexander the 
Great, 336-323 B.C., and the Balkans divided the 
Roman Empire into its eastern and western parts. 
Serbia, which bad since the Battle of Kosovo 
(1389), been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin, July 13, 1878. After the Balkan 
wars its boundaries were enlarged by the annexa- 
tion of Old Serbia and Macedonia, 1913. The gov- 
ernment of Austria-Hungary lay the assassination 
95 n e ee e ee 28, 1914, 

a Serbian plot an vasion brou; 
World War I, 1914-18. jag OD 

When the Austro-Hungarian empire colla 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and. Slovene en 
formed from the former provinces of Croatia, Dal- 

matia, Bosnia, Herzgovina, Slovenia, Voyvodina 

and the independent state of Montenegro, with 

Peter I of Serbia as king. The name was later 
. changed to Yugoslavia. Peter (d. 1921) was suc- 

ceeded by his son Alexander I (assassinated at 

Marseilles Oct. 9, 1934), after which Prince Paul 
became regent until Crown Prince Peter, born 

Sept. 6, 1923, became of age. Germany invaded 
rontana, ‘April, 1941, and King Peter II escaped 


ОА national liberation movement headed by 


Joseph Broz, known as Marshal Tito, defeated the 
invaders, 1941-45, and suppressed dissident. ele- 
ments. The constituent assembly proclaimed Yugo- 
slavia a republic Nov. 29, 1945, but the King 
refused to recognize it. Yugoslavia became a feder- 
ated republic Jan. 31, 1946, and Marshal Tito, a 
Communist, became head of the government, King 
Peter II and his dynasty were deprived of power 
and property, 1947. By terms of a treaty with Italy 
the greater part of Venezia-Guilia, Zara, Pelagosa 
and adjacent islands were ceded to Yugoslavia, 
Yugoslavia laid claims to Trieste and was given 
control of a section, pending adjudication of the 
Free City by the major powers and U. N, An 
agreement between Yugoslavia and Italy was 
signed Oct. 5, 1954, giving Yugoslavia the south- 
ern Zone B section it had occupied, a small section 
of the Italian-held northern zone, and emergency 
access to the port of Trieste. 

The Stalin policy of dictating the Communist 
line to all Communist nations was rejected by 
Marshal Tito. In June, 1948, the Communist 
Cominform denounced him and called c 
to ''raise from below a new inter 
leadership.“ Tito disregarded the order a 
He 


and moved 


away from Kremlin influence. accepted 
economic aid and military equipment from the 
U. and received aid in foreign trade also 
from France and Great Britain. He was glven 


loans by the World Bank. 

In May, 1955, Premier Bulganin and Party 
Secretary Krushchev of the Soviet Union formally 
apologized to Tito in Belgrade and signed an 
agreement for better relations, admitting the 
right of Yugoslavia to be independent in its 
policies. Tito assured the West Yugoslavia would 
continue to guard its own interests 

Under a revision of the constitution, adopted 
Jan. 13, 1953, the former Presidium, Cabinet and 
Ministries are replaced by the President and the 
Federal Executive Council, a committee of Parlia- 
ment numbering about 30. The bicameral Parlia- 
ment (Skupshtina) consists of the Federal Council 
and the Council of Producers, with deputies repre- 
senting the constituent republics and organized 
economic groups. The Federal Council also func- 
tions separately as a Council of Nationalities on 
proposals concerning constitutional changes or the 
federal economic plan. Each of the constituent 
republics is similarly organized. Marshal Tito was 
reelected President, unopposed, by Parliament to 
а four-year term Jan. 29, 1954. 

The constitution enfranchises women, separates 
church and state, and lays down. а number of 
economic principles, including the breaking up of 
large estates. The ballot is secret and freedom of 
worship is provided. 

First step in a plan to assure a democratic s0- 
cialistic state was government decentralization 
Over heavy industries, Feb. 7, 1950. Others fol- 
lowed in 1951 and 1952, including transfer of direct 
control over heavy industry and other enter- 
prises to the workers who elect their own man- 
aging staffs. 

Dissolution of collective farms was begun in 
1952 and only 1,258 of such cooperatives remained 
by end of 1953. The collective farming principle 
has not been abandoned, but 1953 decrees make 
participation voluntary. Private holdings under 
a law passed May 22, 1953, are limited to 10 
hectares (24.7 acres). 

Since 1953 foreign trade is decentralized, with 
trading enterprises operating independently. Social 
contributions (taxes) are no longer fixed in ad- 
vance, but measured by actual production and 
profits, : 

Education and Religion. All education is free; 
elementary training is compulsory to age 14. There ` 
are universities in Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, 
Skoplye and Sarajevo. All religions are recognized 
and enjoy equal rights. Serbia-Orthodox com- 
prises 46%, Roman Catholic 36%, Moslem 11%. | 

Complete free social security is in force, includ- 

i unemployment, medical, maternity benefits. 
Defense. Army service is compulsory for men 
over 18. The air force is in process of reconstruc- 
tion. The navy, formerly a small force comprised 
of torpedo boats, submarines and small craft, 1s 
bus NE о, 

9 ед ent from nites ates, 
gest Britain and France. — — 
'ugoslavia a member, with Greece and 
Turkey, of a Balkan defense group under a treaty 
ied Ankara, Turkey, Feb. 27, 1953 and а 
20-year military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954. 
oh 


Population of Imp 


: Latest census reports and latest 
Gr. denotes Greater, 


59,887| Saint Joh: 
aint John, Gr.. 
t. John's. B 
John's, Gr.. 


Vancouver, 
v 


y! 
|*Colombo 
|Jaffna 


484,093|| *Santiago. 
UH |у alparaiso. 
223| China 
5 


9| |Chang-chun 
(Hsinking).. . 
Changteh...... 
Chenteh (Jehol) 


|Fatshan... 
|Foochow 


320,000||*Peiping 
118,702||Pin-chiang 
| ,, (Harbin) 


(Formosa) 
'огтоза! 
Kaohsiung..... 


Foreign. Countries—Population of Chief Cities 


Popu- Popu- Popu- 
City | tation City | tation City lation 
Mexicali. . . 141,189||So. Africa, |Nizhni Tagil... 
Mexico, Gr. .795,567|| Union of [Novosibirsk. 
Monterrey 340,625, 


Bloemfontein. 115,000) Odessa 
577.211 Omsk 
476,236 Penza 


Morelia. . 


Pueola... 
San Luis Potosi 


889.573 Riga 
> 283,535 Rostov-on- 
Don. 
pai Бам - | 
Sevastopo! 
Morocco ERAN 239.807 |Stalingrad 
rusalem..... Casablanca. Cadiz... . у Stalino | 
Tel Aviv-Jaffa. . Cartagena talinsk | 
Cordoba, . sverdlovsk 
Granada. . A allinn 
*Madrid . 1. sh 


ana 175000 % Viing (une) 
atmandu- hl no ( nius) 
PAEABORB |... Vladivostok. 
Netherlands Voronezh 
*Amsterdam...| 863,170||Sudan Voroshilovgrad 
*Khartoum.... 86,807! Yalta 
Omdurman 132,6 190 Y arosiav! 
2 Zaporozhie | 
Sweden Zhdanov. . | 
Вогаз.........) 58,000 
t 79 
Soteberg 378.628 UNITED KINGDOM 
g ү 
279 Rotterdam Halsingborg.... 13,279 
434, (Tilburg... . 128,597!|Malmo........| 205,770| England | 
229 Utrecht. 243,822||Norrkoping....| 88,400 
286, Orebro........| 70.477 Birmingham. . 1,119,000 
3 New Zealand | | Stockholm. | 777.038| Bradford. . | 288,000 
8 1 . 188800 *Stockholm, Gr. 1.020,01 eu 
1 Dunedin. 99.300 | PSSS. >- -> e ерун у 
Welling Hull. 
(Hutt). . 223,300||Switzerland Leeds 
1 Mie Leicester. . 
Nicaragua a егпе... Liverpool. 
*Managua.....| 141,941 anne *London 
ee: *London, Gr 
0| Norway iot om Manchester 
Be enn. 115000 Newcastle 
000/|*Oslo. . . 450.000 |Syria Nottingham 
828||Stavanger . 50,000)|Aleppo........| 450,000|| Plymouth 
000 [Trondheim 59,000 [Damascus 400.000 Portsmouth. 
Pakistan ENS 1 EU Dy 
Chittagong. ...| 294,046] Lattakia ipee Tte 
Parachi 1428.07 nae 
0 Y 
Lahore. 849. Thailand 
Beshawar. 1| e Bangkok. ....| s00,000| Aberdare. 
Rawalbindl. 237.219 m Bridgend . 
й unisia Bardi. 
Panama Tunis. 5 
Panama. 127,874 oon мет 
Turkey Neath.... 
Paraguay Adana, Swansea. . 
St ies 210,000 . 117,799 Swansea. E 
100.007 Scotland | 
120,000 1.018,40 7 183,020 
Wang; 000.000 „018,468 | Aberdeen. 122 808 
*Vlentiane 685.855 
1,089; 
167,503 К 
Бератор 111203 Northern 
Tripoli.. 2003 2 Ireland 
^ 022,420 
Liberia Barn Вена. oiii] 440090 
опгоу!а.... 17 Londonderry 18 
Poland Gr. 249 
Bydgoszcz, : 172,000 
Шапа! 


Urugu 
"Montevideo, ..| 802,660 
Venezuela 


Ww 
(Warszawa).. 
Wroclaw.. 


1,041,807 
"105,114 


ps 
10 
100, 


vet om x 


Astronomical Calculations; Calendars; Seasons 


TRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS FOR 1956 


УА iomical Calculations, beginning on the next page, are in al Mean Time, except as other- 


ed, and are made expressly for the WonLD ALMANAC by Н. F. М. Hedrick, Washington, D. С. Ч 


Calendar for 1956 


sislale Jum 

d д 8 
HEIKE HER 
ЫЕЕЕ 2 * 
3| 4 2| 3| 4| 5| 6 2| 3} 4 
10111 910111218 91011 
1718 6|17|18|19|20 16)17|18 
22/23/24 25 3124|25/26/27/2 2312425 
29/30/31]. .|. B pied 3031|. 
401 2304 l 
[6| 7| 8 1011 6| 7) 8 
12/1314 15 1718) 13/145 
1920/21222 3/24 |25 20/21/22. 
20/27/2829 131]. . 27 2820 
һи... . . |1 [> + 
y 4516 7| 8 3| 4| 8 
1112113 3/14/15 10|11|12 
18/19/20 21 17/18/19; 
26/26 2 24/25/26, 


HE HEELS ў 
3 3) дт ^ 
2 — EEE 
E 1| 2| 3| 4| 5 Н am 
7| 8 8| 9)10)11)12)1 t 
14/15 15/1617/18|19|20. 
2 22/23/2425 2627 
2903003115 
% 28 Nov. 
51:61:71. 8) 910 
2|13|14115)16|17 
9/20/21/22(2324| — 
6/27|28/29 30/31 
2| 3| 4| 5| 6| 7 Dec. 
9|10|11/12/13|14. 
6/17} 18) 19|20/21 
3 2125,20 27 28 


818151111 112115511 alela 
5 z g E 
EES EEE ев) Јаја 
31 4 . 1| 2 July. О Я 
7| 8| 9/ 8| 4| 5| 6 
[141516 1011121131 
21/22/23. 17|18|19|20/2 
28/29/30) _ [242526272 
Slo v]. . 81. 
12/13/14 Aug. |. | i 
Bd" ug 
wig 2122 
2l 3|4| 28/29 
9|10|11 Sept.. .|- 
16/17/18 Pu 
sae gu 
IE BE 


The Seasons | 
days in the sou! 


inning of Spring is September 23, the 
се me Dogan i of Summer is 


The Earth's axi 
“direction, and if Aor continually points in the same 
‘Plane of the Marta ые, dicular to the 
'asons. 


s in 
an the nights; at 


lst Month 


Calendar tor Calendar for Calendar for | Calendar for 
Boston. i New York City, E: Washington, s rlestony 
Wy, Beate.” 1 
Michigan, nsin, Indiana, Illinois, T 
N, and 8, Dakota, lowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
ashington, and Wyoming, and Central California. Southern Сашогша 
оп, Northern California. | 
| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun Moon Sun | Sun Moon S Sun |Moon 
Rises | Sets R. & S. Rises | Sets R. &S.|| Rises | Sets R. &S ts |R.&S. 
Н. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M.||H. M. H. M. II. M. II. M.|H M.|H. М. 
S |7 29) 4 37 9 20 7 24| 4 42| 9 21| 7 19| 4 48| 9 7 25 5|926 
М | 7 29| 4 3810 30 7 24) 4 4310 31| 7 19| 4 49/10 7 9,5 51031 
Tu | 7 20 4 39/11 37|| 7 24| 4 4411 36|| 7 19| 4 50111 7 9|5 6|132 
м |730 110) | 7 24) 4 45... ..|| 19 4 81. 7 3| 5 7... 
Th |7 29) 4 4112 42| 7 24| 4 46/12 40 7 19| 4 52/12 38| 7 9| 5 81281 
| Fr | 7 29 4 42| 1 46 7 24) 4 47) 1 43|| 7 19| 4 53| 1 7 85 9 1 29 
Sa’ | 7 20) 4 43) 2 47| 7 24) 4 48) 2 43| 7 19| 4 54| 2 39 7. 3) 5 9| 2 95 
Б | 7 99) 4 44) з 40| 7 24| 4 49 8 41| 7 19| 4 55, 3 37|| 7 3| 5 10) 3 21 
М | 7 29) 4 45| 4 40| 7 24| 4 50| 4 30 7 19 4 56| 4 31|| 7 9| 5 11| 4 14 
Ти |7 29) 4 46) 5 91| 7 24) 4 51, 5 97|| 7 19| 4 57 5 2107 3| 5 12| 5 4 
W | 7 28) 4 47| 6 16)| 7 24) 4 52 6 19| 7 19 4 58| 6 77 3| 5 13| 5 51 
Th | 7 28) 4 48| sets || 7 93| 4 53| sets || 7 18| 4 59| sets || 7 3| 5 14 sets 
Fr | 798.449 5 41| 7 23| 4 54| 5 44| 7 18| 5 0| 5 49| 7 3| 5 14 6 0 
ба 7 27| 4 50 6 41 7 93| 4 55| 6 44 7 18| 5 1| 6 47 7 2 5 15| 6 56 
БОТ 4 52) 7 41)) 7 22) 4 56) 7 44| 7 18 5 2| 7 467 2 516 7 52 
M | 7 26) 4 53) 8 43|| 7 22 4 58| 8 45| 7 17 5 3| 8 46 7 2 5 17, 8 48 
Tu | 7 26| 4 54| 9 46| 7 21 4 59) 9 46| 7 17 8 4| 9 46 т 9| 5 18| 9 45 
W | 7 25) 4 5510 49| 7 21) 5 0/10 48| 7 16| 5 510 47| 7 1| 5 1910 43 
> Th | 7 25) 4 5611 551 7 20| 5 1/11 53| 7 16| 5 611 51| 7 1| 5 2011 43 
F 0 s 2. 7 15) 5 7|. 1s 21. 
^ба | 7 93) 4 59 1 8 7 19.5 30 1 0 7 15 8 8 7 0 5 22/12 45 
“S| 7 23) 5 0 2 19) 7 19| 5 5 2 8 7 14 5 10 |7 0| 5 23| 1 50 
M |7995 2 321| 718 5 6| 317| 7 14| 5 7 0 5 24 2 58 
Tu |7915 3| 427| 7 17 $ 7 4 22 7 13, 5 6 59 5 25 
-N |T7215 45247175 8 7 12 5 6 59| 5 
"Th 7 20 5 6|ries| 7 16| 5 9 7 19| 5 6 58| 5 
Er |7195 7 38 7 1| 5 11 7115 6 58| 5 
| Sa | 7 18) 5 8|6 54| 7 14| 5 12 7 10| 5 6 57| 5 
S.|7175 9 8 7| 714 5 13 7 915 6 57| 5 29| 
M 7 16 5 11 9 18| 7 13| 5 14 7 95 6 50| 5 30 
Tu | 7 15| 5 12/10 26|| 7 12 7 8 8 2010 24| 6 5615 31 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
9nthH. M. S. Monehu. м. в.е м. зн. M. 8. 
14 12 8 55| 20 12 10 56 96 |12 12 30 
15 12 9 17 21 12 11 14 27 12 12 43 
9 22 12 11 31 28 12 12 55 
9 12 11 47 29 12 13 6 
1212 2| 30 |12 13 17 
16 31 


legins Ends 
H. M. H. M. 
5 48 6 18 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1956 


JANUARY, 1956 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P. M., black 
то obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


31 Days 


MOON'S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) - 


= 5H. 41M, 
10 Tc 
ter, Saturn. 


P. M. 


DS | 


Jan.| Begins 
5 H. M. 
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2nd Month FEBRUARY, 1956 St 29 Days 
Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black < : 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


. 


ee К 
52852455: S5 


'alendar for 
i $ S Bond Now York ty. Waren 
Epi: gina, О 
> isconsin, Indiana, Illinois, || ` 9, Deen, 
p $ 3 N, and kota, lows, Nebraska, CE TN 
'ashington, ani /yomin ig 
4 H з Oregon. 5 моно ri Cer шо 
у a 8 Rises den Nes. Rises Sun N. 5. tives | Seta |R as, 
: Н. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. E. мы: M. H. M. H. M. H. H. H. 
i i 7 14) 5 1311 33|| 7 11) 5 1711 30 7 75 2111 27 0 36,8 3211 
: n 718 5 16 7 10| 5 18... ..| 7 6| 5 22|.. ..|| 6 54| 5 33|.. 
А ix 719 5 16/12 95| 7 9 5 19/12 33|| 7 5| 5 23/12. 29 6 54) 5 34/12 
Seg Т1 8 18/ 1 %% В zt А 6 53| 5 35| 1 
Я A 7 10) 5 19/ 2547 пваа 6 52| 5 36| 2 
| М т 952053207 % % 6 51|5 37 2 
E | 5 | 4 т 5|524|4 9| 7 1) 5 28| 4 3| 6 51 5 38.9. 
EC т 65 1 7 4 5 25| 4 51 7 0| 5 29| 4 46|| 6 50) 5 39) 4 
7 55 5 т 3| 5 27 5 28|| 6 59| 5 30| 5 98| 6 49) 5 40) 5 
7 45 7 15 2816 1| 6 58| 5 32) 5 58) 6 49) 5 41) 5 
7 315 т 0| 5 29| sets || 6 56| 5 33| sets || 6 48) 5 41) sets 
7 115 6 59| 5 31| 6 37 6 55| 5 34) 6 39 6 47| 5 42| 6 42 
т 0|5 6 57 5 32| 7 39 6 54| 5 35| 7 39|| 6 46| 5 43| 7 39 
6 59 5 6 56| 5 33| 8 42 6 53| 5 36| 8 40|| 6 45| 5 44| 8 37 
6575 6 55| 5 34| 9 45|| 6 52) 5 37| 9 44 6 44| 5 45| 9 38 
6 56) 5 6 54| 5 35/10 51|| 6 50| 5 3810 48) 6 49 5 46110 39 
6 55| 5 6 52 5 3711 58|| 6 49| 5 4011 54|| 6 42 5 47/11 40 
6 53| 5 6 51| 5 38|.. ..|| 6 48| 5 41|.. „ 6410548... 
6 52| 5 6 49 s 39| 1 5| 6 47| 5 42 1 016 40| 5 49/12 45 
6 50| 5 6 48| 5 40 2 9|| 6 45| 5 43 2 46 39) 5 49) 1 47 
6 49| 5 647 5 42 3 8| 6 44| 5 44| 3 316 38| 5 50) 2 46 
6 47| 5 || 6 45| 5 43 4 16 43| 5 45| 857 6 37| 5 51) 3 41 
6 46| 5 6 44 5 44| 4 4616 41| 5 46| 4 43 6 36| 5 52| 4 31^ 
6 44| 5 6 42 5 45| 5 20 6 40| 5 47| 5 23|| 6 84 5 53 5 15 
6 43| 5 6 41| 5 46 rises || 6 39| 5 48 rises 6 381 5 54| rises 
6415 6 39| 5 47 6 53 6 37, 5 49| 6 54|| 6 32| 5 54| 6 54 
6 40| 5 638 5 ав в 3| 630 550 з 20 30 5 55) 7.59. 
6 38| 5 | 6 36| 5 50| 9 11 635 5 519 9| 6 30| 5 56 9 2 
6 37| 5 6 35| 10 16 6 33| 5 52110 12|| 6 29| 5 5710 2 - 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
ө аон m. S. Man eb, ммен M. S v. E 
19 12 13 15 
20 12 13 6 
21 12 12 56 
922 12 12 45 


Feb.| Begins Ends Feb. 


MOON'S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDA 
qo пн. ам. АМ. First Quarter 


Ful Moon 


* 
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ISI SL ian iain ee ee 
3rd Month MARCH, 1956 31 Days 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


а M crees for N COE 60 55 e oen for 
8 3 Nha, ew Xork Си» ve nee, Georgia, Alabaina, 
z| è N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, „ Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
© Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinols, Colorado, Utah, "Texas, w Mexico, 

3 E N. and B. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, an Arizona, and 
‘Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California. Southern California, 

893 Oregon. Northern California. 

[^ y on 
8 E | Se] $22 [MOS Rises | Sets Moon | Sun | Sum (Moog || тизе] Sets Ка 
Н. M. H. M. H. M. H. M.|H. M. H. M. H. M. H. MJH. M. H. M. EH. м.н. M. 
i Th | 6 36 5 5011 23| 6 34 5 52111 18 6 38 5 5311 15| 6 26) 5 S811 1 
Sol "Er | 6 34) 551... ..|| 6 32| 8 53]... ..|| 6 32| 5 54. . 6 26) 5 5811 57 
3| Sa | 6 33|5 5219 286 31| 5 8412 18| 6 30| s 55/12 14| 6 25 5 59... .. 
4 S 6 31.5 54| 1 180 6 29| 5 55, 1 12 6 29| 5 56| 1 8| 6 24| 6 01 50 
5 M |6 29| 555 ? 8 6 28 556| 2 2| 6 27 5 57| 1 58 6 98 6 0| 1 40 
6| Tu | 098 5 56 2 52| 6 26) 5 57| 2 46 6 26| 5 58| 2 42] 6 22| 6 1| 2 95 
"| Ww | 561 s 57 з 50| 6 25| 5 581 3 251 621559 3 22| 6 20| 6 23 7 
8| Th | 624|5 58| 4 4| 6 23) 5 59| 4 0 6 23 6 0| 3 57 6 19| 6 3| 8 45 
9| "Fr | 6 93|5 59 4 35| 6 21 6 0|431| 6 21] 6 1 430| 6 18 6 3| 4 19 
10 Sa | 621 6 1|5 2|620 6 15 16 206 2 4 59 6 17 6 4 45? 
619 6 2) 5 28 6 19 6 2 5 28 6 18] 6 3| 5 27] 6 15| 6 5| 5 24 
6 1816 3| sets || 6 17| 6 4| sets || 6 17| 6 4| sets || 6 14 6 6 sets 
616 6 4| 7 37|| 6 15| 6 5| 736] 6 15| 6 5| 7 35|| 6 13| 6 6 7 29 
6 14 6 5|8 45| 6 14 6 6| 8 42| 6 14| 6 6| 8 40 6 12| 6 7,831 
6 13 6 6|9 54| 6 12 6 7| 50 6 12| 6 7| 9 47| 6 10| 6 8,9 33 
611 6 711 1 6 11| 6 810 876 10| 6 8/10 53| 6 9|6 9/10 37 
6 9 6 9-- ..| 6 96 9....| 6 96 91157, 6 8| 6 91140 
6 7 631012 7| 6 7| 610112 2|6 7/6 10).. 6 7 6 10.. .. 
19] M | 6 e 6111 7| 6 6 611 1 16 0|6 1119 57 6 5 6 111240 
20 Tu | 6 4|6 12 2 1| 6 4| 6 12) 1 55 6 4| 6 12 1 52 6 46 11 1 35 
91) W | 6 9 613) 2 46| 6 2 6 13] 2 42 6 3| 6 13| 2 38| 6 3| 6 12, 2 %4 
Ф| Th | 6 1| 6 14 3 95] 6 1|6 14| 3 22 6 1|6 14| 8 19 6 16133 9 
98) Fr | 559 6 16| 4 1 5 59|6 15| 3 58|| 5 5916 15| 3 57 6 0| 6 14| 3 50 
94| Sa | 5 57 6 17| 4 32| 5 58| 6 16| 4 31|| 5 58| 6 16| 4 30|| 5 59| 6 14| 4 27 
25 8 Б 55| 6 18| rises || 5 56| 6 17 rises || 5 56| 6 17 rises 5 58| 6 15| rises 
26| М | 554l 6 19 6 52| 5 54| 6 18| 6 51| 5 55 6 18 6 49 5 56| 6 16| 6 43 
97| Tu | 5 52| 6 20) 7 59|| 5 59| 6 19| 7 57| 5 53| 6 19| 7 55|| 5 55 6 17 7 45 
_ эз W | 550|621| 9 6| 5 51) 6 20| 9 2| 5 51| 6 20| 8 59|| 5 54) 6 17| 8 45 
-99| Th | 5 48 6 23/10 8| 5 49 6 2210 3| 5 50| 6 2110 0| 5 52| 6 18| 9 46 
30 Fr 5 47 6 2411 7 5 47| 6 2311 1| 5 48 6 2210 57|| 5 51| 6 19/10 40 
(891. Ba 15 45) 6 25/11 59) 5 46| 6 24111 53| 5 47| 6 23/11 49 5 50| 6 1911 31 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of D f 
Month|H. M. s.||Month|z. M. s.|wenen|H. M. s.|Month|H. м. 8. 


14 12 9 12| 20 


12 7 27 26 12 5 38 

15 12 855| 21 12 7 9| 27 12 5 20 
16 12 8 38 22 |12 6 810 28 |12 5 1 
17 12 8 21 23 12 6 33 29 |12 4 4 
18 12 6 15| 30 12 425 
31 4 7 


i 
| 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1956 


EU ́ ͥ — . — ä — 
- 4th Month APRIL, 1956 30 Days 
1 Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black - 2 

To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 a : 


ЕС Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
1 $ Boston, New York City, Washington, Charleston 
Bal New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Ep у N. Y. State. Pennsylvania, Ohlo, |, Kansas, Lo A ETE М 
* | Michigan, Wisconsin, || ' Indiana, Tilínois, Colorado, Utah, || Texas, New Mexico, - 
i E N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nev: and 1 and ape 
Washington, and | Wyoming, and Central ‘ornia. || Southern rnia. 
sy Oregon. _ | Northern California. E f 
»| » " " le 
BL 2 (RER den куйдш | Seea ШЕЮ Rison | Sera |R aes: Secs R. . 
E H. M.H. M.H. M.| H мін. мін. м.|н. м.н. М.\н. М.Н. мн МОЯ. Me 
y 1 86 | 543| 6 260 5 44 6 25|.. ..|| 545| 6 230. „ 5 48| 6 20 
Lg M |541| 627/12 4 5 42| 6 26/19 40 5 44| 6 24/12 86 5 47) 6 2112 19. 
3 Tu | 5 39| 6 28 1 26 5 41| 6 27| 1 22|| 5 49 6 25| 1 18| 5 40 6 22 1 2 
4 W | 537 6 30 р 39| 6 28| 1 58|| 5 41| 6 26| 1 54 5 44| 6 22 1 44 
5 Th | 5836| 6 31 6 29| 2 30| 5 39| 6 27| 2 27 5 43| 6 23 2 17 
6 Fr | 5 34) 6 32 6 30 3 0| 5 37| 6 28| 2 58|| 5 42) 6 24) 2 50 
"| Sa | 5 32 6 33 6 31| 3 28|| 5 36| 6 29| 3 26|| 5 41 6 24) 8 22 - 
8 S | 5 31) 6 34 5 33| 6 32| 3 55|| 5 34| 6 30| 3 55|| 5 39| 6 25) В 84 
| 9 M | 5 99| 6 35 5 31| 6 33| 4 235 331 6 31| 4 24|| 5 38| 6 26) 4 27 
| 10 Tu | 5 27| 6 36 5 6 34| sets || 5 31| 6 32| sets || 5 37| 6 27| sets 
ul W | 5 26| 6 37 5 6 35| 7 36 5 30| 6 33| 7 330 5 36] 6 27| 7 22 
19 Th | 5 24 6 39 5 26| 6 36| 8 45 5 28| 6 34| 8 42 5 34) 6 28) В 
18| Fr | 5 22 6 40 5 6 37| 9 52 5 27| 6 35| 9 48|| 5.33| 6 29| 9. 
M Sa | 5 6 41 5 6 3810 55|| 5 25| 6 3610 510 5 32 6 29 
15 8 5 19| 6 42 5 6 3911 51 5 24| 6 37/11 47 5 31| 6 30/1 
16) M | 5 6 43 5 6 41l.. 5 23| 6 38|.. ..|| 5 29) 6 31 
I? Tu | 5 16| 6 44 5 6 42/12 40|| 5 21| 6 39/12 37|| 5 28) 6 311 
18 W | 514| 6 45| 5 17| 6 43| 1 23| 5 20| 6 40 1 20| 5 27) 6 32) 
19 Th | 5 6 46| 5 6 44 1 59 5 18| 6 41| 1 58 5 26) 6 33) 
20 Fr 5 6 47 5 6 45 2 32 5 17 6 42 2 31 5 25| 6 34 
21 Sa 5 6 49 5 6 46 3 5 6 43 3 3 5 24 6 34% 
22 8 5 6 50 5 6 47| 8 5 14| 6 44 3 330 5 22 6 35 
38 M |5 6 51 5 10| 6 48| 4 5 6 45 4 5| 5 21) 6 36 
94 Tu | 5 6 52 5 8| 6 49 гі 5 6 46| rises || 5 20| 6 37 
95. W |5 6 53 5 "7| 6 50 7 5 6 47 7 5 19) 6 37 
20% Th 5 6 54 5 56 510 8 5 6 48 8 5 18| 6 
9) Fr | 5 1655 5 4| 6 52 5 76 49| 9 39| 5 17 6 39 
О Sa | 5 0| 6 5610 38 5 2 6 53 5 616 5010 28| 5 16) 6 40 
29) S 458 6 5711 22| 5 1| 6 54 5 56 5111 5 15| 6 40 
3) M_| 4 57| 6 58|11 59| 5 0| 6 55| 5 4 6 521 5 14| 6-41 
Sun on Meridian of 
Day о 
Month H. M. s [Month н. M. S. Month 
l 12 3 49 12 2 5| 13 |12 028 
2 233 12 148 14 12 013 
3 12 3 13 12 1 32 15 11 59 58 
Rub 2 56 12 115| 16 |1159 44 
TM 12 2 38 0 59| 17 
T-S 2 221 0 44| 18 


2 Е Е 2 | | Я 
" diss E à орт m 1956 (EAS ST; 11D. 6H. 28M. PM. 
моо 2: 10.55: 0 тада 5 ; 
d ng Stars— Mars, Saturn. Wes 
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5th Month MAY, 1956 31 Days 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
то obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 
3 Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
2 $ ‘Boston, New York City, Washington, || _ Charleston, 
$ 8 New England, Conneotiout, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
N. V. Stat Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
o © Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Tes New Mexico, 
8 83 'N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and À izona, and 
Washington, and Wyoming, an Central California. Southern California. 
SoS Oregon. Northern California. 
H H Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon 
Rises | Sets R. &S.|| Rises ets R. KS. Rises | Sets R. & S. Rises | Sets R.&S. 
i jj м.н. м.|н. M.H. MAH. мн. мун. м.\н. м.н. мн. М, 
1 Tu 4 55 7 oj.. лра 58| 6 56|.. ..] 5 2 6 52... ..| 5 13 6401... 
9| ү 4854 7 1/12 32| 4 57 6 57/12 9015 1| 6 53/12 260 5 12 6 42/12 14 
аі Th 4 58 7 2 1 9| 4 56 6 5812 59| 5 0| 6 5412 57 5 11| 6 43/19 48 
4 Er | 451 7 3| 1 29| 4 55| 7 0| 1 7| 4 59 6 55| 1 26 5 10| 6 44 1 20 
5 Sa | 450 7 4|155| 4053 7 1) 154 4 58| 6 56| 1 54 5 9| 6 45| 1 52 
ZA Om 449| 7 5|9 22| 4 52 7 2| 2 22 4 57| 6 57| 2 22 5 8| 6 46| 2 23 
"M | 448 v 6| 2 49|4 5| T 3 50 4 55| 6 58 2 5 5 7 6 46 2 57 
8 Tu | 447 7 7| 8 20 4 50 7 4| 3 22 4 54| 6 59| 3 25 5 6| 6 47| 3 38 
tl ow uas T. 8 359| 449 7 5| 357| 453| 7 оа 115 0| 6 48) 4 13 
10| Th | 4 44| 7 9j sets || 4 48| 7 6| sets || 4 52/ 7 1| sets || 5 5| 6 48| sets 
ii) Br | 4 48 7 10 8 4% 4 47| т 7| 8 42| 4 51| 7 28 38 5 4| 6 49| 8 21 
12 Sa | 4 42| 7 11| 9 48|| 4 46, 7 8| 9 42 4 50 7 3 9 38 3| 6 50| 9 22 
13 8 а 41| 71210 40 4 45 т 9|10 36| 4 49 т 410 32| 5 3| 6 50/10 17 
val M | 4 40) 7 1332 28| 4 44| 7 1011 21 4 48| 7 51 18| 5 2 6511! 6 
та | 4 39 7 14.. 4 437 11. 448 7 61159 5 1| 6 52/11 49 
W | 4 38) 7 15/12 .3| 4 42, 7 1202 0) 447 7 7|.. ..| 5 0| 6 53|.... 
Th | 437 7 16/12 36| 4 41| 7 13/12 94| 4 46| 7 7/12 33| 5 0| 6 53/12 27 
Fr 4 96 7 17) 1 6| 4 40 7 14 1 5| 4 4 7 8 1 5% 4 6 54 1 4 
Gq 435 7 18 1 35 4 39| 7 15| 1 35) 4 44 7 9| 1 36|| 4 : 6 55| 1 39 
$14 34 7 19) 9 3| 4 38 7 15| 2 4 4 43) 7 10, 2 7 4 € 6 55| 9 18 
M | 4 33) 7 20| 2 33| 4 37| 7 16| 2 36| 4 43| 7 11| 2 39 4 : 6 56| 2 47 
Tu | 432/7 21 3 5 4 36, 7 17 3 8 4 42) 7 12) 3 1 4 6 57 3% 
W | 482| 7 22 rises 4 36| 7 18| rises || 4 41| 7 13| rises || 4 57| 6 57| rises 
“Th | 4 81) 7 23/7 41| 4 35 7 19| 7 35| 4 40 7 14| 731 4 6 58| 7 14 
Tr | 4 30) 7 24) 8 33 4 34| 7 20| 8 27 4 40| 7 14| 8 22|| 4 50, 6 58 8 
Sa | 499 7 28| 9 18| 4 34| 7 21| 9 12 4 39| 7 15| 9 8| 4 55) 6 59 8 5 
S* | 1201 7 26| 9 87 4 33| 7 22| 9 53 4 39| 7 16| 9 49 4 : т 0934 
M |4 28) 7 27/10 32| 4 32| 7 2210 280 4 38| 7 1710 25|| 4 54| 7 0110 12 
"mu 4 28 7 2811 3| 4 32 7 2310 59| 4 38| 7 1810 58| 4 54 7 110 
Чү | 4 97 7 2911 30|| 4 31 7 2411 29| 4 37 7 18/11 27 4 54| 7 11 
SH Th | 49772911 56| 4 31| 7 25/11 55) 4 37| 7 1911 54 4 54| 7 211 
— Sun on Meridian of Washington 
. || Day of Day of 
à H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month M. 
26 
27 
98 
99 
30 


31 
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6th Month JUNE, 1956 
* Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 40 . 


Dg Calendar for Calendar for 
33 | mw New Хок citys | virginia Ke 
2$ 8 N. Y Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Missouri, Kansas, ' Arkansas, 
e | Michigan Indiana, fliinols, Colorado, Utah, "Texas, New Mexico, 
$ E N and 2 K Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and. 
ashington, and Wyoming, and Central California. Southern Calltornia. 
8 3 Oregon. Northern California. ty 
"os Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon 
| ^ Rises | Sets R. & Rises| Sets R. &S.|| Rises| Sets R. &5. 
a я мін M|H. м.н, I H м.|н. м.н. M.|H. мн. МУН. М. - 
| 1| Fr | 4 96| 7 30|.. ..|| 4 31| 7 26). 4 36| 7 19) 4 53 RO 
9 Sa |495 7 31/12 91| 4 31| 7 26/12 22 4 30| 7 2018 22 4 58) 2 92 
9 S 425 7 31/12 480 4 30| 7 272 49| 4 36) 7 2112.50 4 53 2 58 
б 4 M | 4 24] 7 32 1 16| 4 30) 7 28) 1 19 4 35| 7 22) 1 ?1|| 4 53) 1:975 
р 5 Tu 4 24 7 33| 1 48 4 30| 7 28| 1 51 4 35| 7 22| 1 54) 4 52 2 5. 
r 6 W | 4283| 7 34| 2 25 4 29| 7 29) 2 29 4 35| 7 23| 2 34|| 4 52 9 48 
1 1 Th | 4 23| 7 35| 3 100 4 29| 7 29) 8 15 4 34| 7 23| 3 20 4 52 8 87 
N 8 Fr 4 93| 7 35| sets || 4 29| 7 30| sets || 4 84| 7 24| sets || 4 52 sets 
9| Sa | 4 23 7 35| 8 30 4 29| 7 30| 8 251 4 4| 7 25) 8 27 4 52 М: Sak 
i 10 S 4 99| 7 36| 9 20|| 4 28| 7 31| 9 151 4 34 25| 9 12|| 4 52 8 58 
| ul м | 4 22 73710 1|| 4 98| 7 31| 9 58| 4 34 26| 9 56 4 5 9 45. 
12 Tu | 4 22 7 3710 37|| 4 28| 7 32110 35 4 45 27 
| 18| W | 499) 73711 80 4 98| 7 3211 7| 4 4 52 
14 Th | 4 22 7 38/11 380 4 28) 7 3311 380 4 4 52 
15) Fr | 4 22 7 38|.. ..|| 4 28| 7 34 4 45 
16) Sa 4 22 7 3919 7| 4 28| 7 3412 80 4 4 52 
ms 499 7 39129 36|| 4 29| 7 34112 89) 4 4 52 
J| M | 4 22 739| 1 7| 429| 7 35) 1 110 4 4 52) 
19} Tu | 4 22 7 39| 1 42 4 29| 7 35) 14614 4 52 
W| W | 4 23| 7 40 2 21| 4 29| 7 35| 2 260 4 45 
2| Th | 4 23| 7 40 3 4|| 4 29| 7 35| 3 10] 4 4 53 
Fr | 423| 7 40 rises 4 29| 7 35|rises | 4 4 53 
93| Sa | 4 24| т 40| 7 57| 4 29| 7 35| 7 521 4 459 
94 8 4 24| 7 40| 8 33|| 4 30| 7 35| 8 29) 4 4 58| 
95 M | 4 24 7 4109 5 4 30 7359 2| 4 4 54 
20 Tu | 425| 7 41| 9 34 4 30| 7 35| 9 31] 4 4 54 
9 W | 4 25| 74110 0| 4 31| 7 35| 9 58 4 4 54 
98 Th | 4 25| 7 41/10 25| 4 31| 7 3510 254 4 55 
99 Fr | 490| 7 41110 51| 4 31| 7 35/10 51 4 55 
30 Sa | 426| 7 4111 17|| 4 32| 7 3511 18 4 55 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of | Day of | Day of Day of 2 25 
onth H. M. 8. Month H. M. 8 H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Months 
Mora) 7 I 38 4% 1з [и 59 58 ое 32 
1h 87 5% в II 58 58% 14 ſ от) 30 даа 28 20 12 2 45 
1158 4| 9 1 59 10 15 12 ozaj 21 jiz 34 : 
11 58 14| 10 |1159 22 i6 12 0 37 22 12 154 
11 58 24 11 11 59 34 17 12 0 9з 12 2 7 F 
11 58 35|| 12 |11 59 46| 1 12 2 


June| Begins 


H. M. 
11217 
1 2 29 
1 2 40 
1| 314 11 311 3 - 
" MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) | 
1 Quarter... MOON'S PHASES, 1068 Ut ya 8 
Morning Blars Mercury, 5 29 P.M. | Full Moor are Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. 
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JULY, 1956 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


1D. . 


3 м Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
E 3 Boston, New York City, Washington, x 
8 New land, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, 
5| Е N, Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Missouri, Kansas, 
o Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah. 
8 E N, and Š. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and 
ashington, and "Wyoming, and Central California 
8 3 Oregon, Northern California. 
H H Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon | Sun | Sun Mon Sun n |Moon 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. || Rises | Sets |R.&S.| Rises s |R.&S, 
zt H. МН. М.Н. M||H. M.H M.|H: PP 
1 S [427 7 4011 47 4 32 7 35/11 49| 4 38| 7 3011 52|| 4 56| 7 12... .. 
2. M 4 97| Т 40 ..|| 4 33| 7 35|.. ..|| 4 38) 7 29 || 4 56| 7 12/12 0 
81 Tu 4 28| 7 40/12 20 4 33| 7 35/12 24 4 39| 7 $ | 4 57 7 11/12 89 
4 үү 4 99| 7 40/12 59| 4 34 7 34 1 4|| 4 39) 7 29 f 57 7 11| 1 93 
5 Th 4 99| 7 40 1 47| 4 34| 7 34| 1 530 4 40| 7 58 58| 7 11 2 15 
6 Fr 4 30) 7 39| 2 45| 4 35 7 34) 2 51 4 40) 7 t 58| 7 11| 8.15 
n 4 30 7 39 sets || 4 36| 7 34| sets || 4 41 7 s 58| 7 11) sets 
58 6 4 31| 7 39 7 54|| 4 36| 7 33 7 50|| 4 42| 7 | 4 59| 7 11| 7 35 
9 M 4 32| 7-38| 8 330 4 37| 7 33| 8 31|| 4 42| 7 59| 7 10| 8 20 
439 7 38| 9 8| 4 38| 7 33| 9 7| 4 43| 7 || 5 7109 1 
4 38| 7 37| 9 39|| 4 38| 7 32| 9 39 4 43| 7 t | 7 10| 9 38 
4 34 7 37/10 9| 4 39| 7 3210 10 4 44| 7 | 8 7 10/10 15 
4 85| 7 36/10 39|| 4 40| 7 3110 41 4 45| 7 t 7 91050 
4 35) 7 36/11 10| 4 40| 7 3111 13|| 4 46) 7 || 7 91127 
4 36| 7 35/11 43| 4 41| 7 30/11 48 4 46| 7 | 5 37 8 
437-7 34. 4 42| 7 29|.. ..| 4 47| 7 TH 47 8129 5 
Tu | 4 38 7 3419 20| 4 43| 7 29/12 26 4 48| 7 24/12 : 4 7 812 47 
3 4 39| 7 33| 1 2| 4 44 7 28, 1 8 4 49 7 3| т 71 81 
4 40) 7 32 1 49, 4 45) 7 27 1 55| 4 49 7 | 5| 7 7 218 
н 4 40 7 32 2 40| 4 45 7 27| 2 460 4 50| 7 59 17 63 9 
$ 441.7 31| 3 38 4 46) 7 26| 3 41| 4 51| 7 |7 64 
Б | 442 7 30 rises| 4 47| 7 25 rises || 4 52 7 ises 7| т 5|rises 
2 4 49| 7 29 7 38 4 48 7 24 7 38 4 53| 7 | т 5723 
me 444 7 28| 8 5| 449| 723 в 3| 4 53 т 5 9 7 4 7 56 
1 4 45| 7 27 8 30|| 4 50| 7 22| 8 29|| 4 54| 7 97 3827 
4 46| 7 26| 8 55|| 4 51| 7 22 8 56 4 55| 7 | 73,857 
1 4 47| 7 25| 9 22| 4 52 7 21| 9 23 4 56| 7 р 7 29 28 
: 4 48| 7 24| 9 49| 4 53| 7 20| 9 51 4 57| 7 : 7 11071 
T -|-4 49|.7 23110 20|| 4 54| 7 19110 23 4 58| 7 t т 0/10 38 
Ц 4 50 7 22/10 580 4 55| 7 1811 0 4 59 7 13/11 5 19 7 0[11 18 
. M. S. н. M. 8. Wen htl. M. s.||Menth|H. м. S: 
12 4 58 20 20 12 6 24 
125-7 21 27 12 623 
12 5 16 92 28 |12 622 
12. 5 25 23 29 12 6 20 
12 5 32 94 30 12 6 18 
12 539 95 31 12 615 
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r — == 
8th Month AUGUST, 1956 31 Days 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; T. M., black 2 

To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


SSS AS & 


en, e, S e, 
{1 | туна: re On. арнал, КТО. arkanas 
2 Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, "Texas, New Mexico, 
1 3 E N and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Arizona, and 
] 'ashington, and Wyoming, and Southern Californla. 
3 (9 3 Oregon. Northern California. 
| Н " Sun Moon Sun | Sun |Moon Sun |Moon 
4 E | Sets K. KS. Rises| Sets R.&S.| Rises Sets Rises | Sets |R.&S, 
ү 7 IH. M.H. M.|H. M. H. M. H. M. A. мН: . H. Af. H. M. H. M. H. M. 
B 7 20.457 7 15... „ & 0| 7 12 5 14| 6 5812 5 
| 2 29 4 57 7 1412 35| 5 1| 7 11/12 415 15| 6 57/12 88 
4 3 30 4 58| 7 13| 1 36|| & 2| 7 10| 1 42 5 15| 6 56| 1 59 
m 39| 4 59 7 12| 2 45|| 5 9| 7 9, 2 50 5 16/6 56) 8 T 
5 54 5 0 7 11 3 59 5 4| 7 8| 4 3| 5 17| 6 55) 217 
6 ets 5 1| 7 10| sets 5 5| 7 61 sets 5 18| 6 54| sets 
7 37 5 2 7 9 7 36 5 0 7 5|736| 5 18) 6 53| 7 33 — 
8 815 зт 78 9,5 "| 7 4| 810} 5.19.6 52 871 
9 39| 5 47 684115 817 3 8 43 5 20 65108 48. 
10 11 5 5 7 5191315 8 7 2|9 16| 5 20) 6 5079 26 
11 44 5 € 7 з|948|5 9 7 0| 9 82 5 21| 6 49104 
19 21 5 т 7 210 25 5 10| 6 59/10 30 5 22| 6 481045 
13 2 5 8 7 111 7)|5 H|e 5811 12] 5 22) 6 4711 
M 47 5 9| 6 5911 83 5 19| 6 56/11 58| 5 29| 6 466. 
15 ..|| à 10| 6 58|.. -|| 5 19| 6 88 5 24 6 45/12 
16 36|| 5 11| 6 57/12 420 5 14 6 5412 47 5 24 6 44| 1 
17 29 5 12 6 ss| 1 35 5 15| 6 52| 1 200 5 25| 6 43/1 
18 20 5 13 6 54| 2 31|| 5 10 6 51| 2 85 5 26) 6 41) 2 
19 24 5 14 6 52| 3 28| б 17| 6 50 3 32) 5 26) 6 40/8 
20) 23 5 15 6 51| 4 260 5 18| 6 48| 4 99| 5 27) 6 39) 4 
21 rises || 5 16| 6 49 rises || 5 18| 6 47 rises || 5 28) 6 38| rises 
32 5 17 6 48 7 1 5 19 6 45|7 1 6 28.6 37.7.0 
n 27 5 18 6 46| 7 28| 5 20| 6 44| 7 28| 5 20) 6 36/7 37 
M 54 5 19 6 45| 7 55|| 5 21| 6 42 7 58 530 634 8 4 
25 24| 5 20 6 43| 8 27|| 5 22 6 41) 8 30 5 30| 6 33| 8 39 
26 28 5 21 6 42 9 11593 6 40 9 6.5 3116 32) 9 17 
a 37 5 22 6 40| 9 41| 5 24 6 38 9 46 539 63110 1 
28 24 5 23 6 3810 29 5 25| 6 37/10 34| 5 32 6 2910 51 - 
29 17 5 23 6 37111 24|| 5 26| 6 3611 29| 5 88 6 2811 47 
30 175 24 6 38. %%% 
81 àil 5 25| 6 34.12 27| 5 981 6 32012 99 5 34| 6 26 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Da; - 
Мон, M. s.|| Mon en н. м. в.|Мыа н: МОН Month H. M. S. Month|H. M. в. 
I 12 611 s 12 5 30 14 12 4 32 90 112 3 14 26 12 1 40 
2 12 6 7| 9 12 522| 15 |12 4 20 21 П2 2 59 27 12 
i s: 10 12 514| 16 12 4 8| 22 28 12 
us 5 57 11 12 5 4| 17 12 3 56 
92555 5 52 12 12 4 54| 18 |12 3 43 
7 12 323 13 12 4 43 19 12 3 29 


1 — 1 
Place Aug. 
ee 3 


Begins Ends Aug. 
— 


Boston. Е H. M. H. M. 


e| 1| 257 | 915 | H 
Quo. 1| s 7 9 s |n 
i eon. l|.8 14 
-Aeson.| 1| 39 41 
Ne MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
it Gen 9D. вн. М. Ac Full Moon 21D: 
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9th Month SEPTEMBER, 1956 30 Days 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
4 New York City, Washington, Charleston, 
1 $ Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Al 
E Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
A Tow 
E 3 DP re; 
vow F — ШШ 
H Н Spa Sun |Moon Sun | Sun [Moon 
" 3 ises | Sets R. & S Rises | Sets R. KS. 
F H. I H. M|H. IH. M.|H. мін M.|H. M. I. M.H. IH M, 
1 5 25| 6 34| 1 31|| 5 27 6 32 1 36|| 5 28| 6 6 24| 1 50 
9| 5 26) 6 33| 2 46|| 5 28) 6 31| 2 49|| 5 29 6 623 8 5 
8 6 276 31| 4 1| 5 29) 6 29 4 4/5 30 6 | 6 22| 415 
ET A 5 28) 6 29| sets || 5 30| 6 27| sets || 5 31| 6 | 6 21| sets 
5 5 99| 6 27 6 36 5 31| 6 26 6 38 5 32| 6 6 19| 6 42 
6 5 30 6 26 7 8| 589 6 24| 7 10 5 33| 6 j 6 18| 7 20 
7 5 31| 6 24 7 42 5 33| 6 22| 7 45| 5 34| 6 | 6 17 7 59 
8 5 82 6 22| 8 18| 5 34| 6 21| 8 22 5 35| 6 20 | 6 15| 8 40 
9 5 33| 6 21| 8 580 5 35| 6 19| 9 3|| 5 36| 6 18 6 14| 9 23 
10 5 34) 6 19| 9 43 5 36| 6 18| 9 48 5 37| 6 17 6 13/10 10 
5 35| 6 17/10 31|| 5 37| 6 16/10 37 5 37| 6 15 6 12/10 59 
5 37) 6 15/11 23) 5 38| 6 14/11 29 5 38| 6 14 6 10/11 51 
55816 14/7. 6 39 6 13... 5 39| 6 122 6 9|... 
5 39) 6 12/12 180 5 40) 6 11/12 24| 5 40| 6 11/12 6 81944 
5 40) 6 10) 1161 5 41 61011 20 5 41| 6 9| 1 6 6| 1 38 
541 6 8 2 15| 5416 82 18 5 42 6 7 2 |6 5| 2982 
549 6 7 314| 549 6 6 3 160 5-43 6 6 3 19 |6 4| 3 20 
549-6 8| 4 14| 5 49 6 4| 4 15| 5 44 6 4 4 17 545 6 2 421 
5 44 6 3 rises 5 44| 6 3|rises|| 5 45| 6 2 rises | j 6 1|rises 
| 5 45 6 1.5 58| 5 45 6 1 5 89 5 45 6 116 2/546 6 0 6 7 
5 46/6 0|6 28 5 46 6 0 6 30 5 46 5 59| 6 33 5 47 5 58| 6 41 
5 47 558 7 0| 5 47 558| 7 4| 5 47| 5 58, 7 7 5 47 5 57, 7 19 
5 48) 5 56) 7 38] 5 48| 5 56| 7 42 5 48| 5 56| 7 47 548 5 56| 8 1 
549| 5 54822] 5 49| 5 54| 8 27 5 49| 5 54| 8 32 5 49| 5 55| 8 49 
5 50 5 53| 9 14 5 50 5 53) 9 20 550 5 53| 9 25| 5 50| 5 53| 9 42 
| 5.91.8 5110 13 5 51| 5 5110 19| 5 51| 5 5110 24 5 51 5 5210 41 
5 52) 5 4911 19% 5 52| 5 491124 5 52| 5 5011 29 5 51 5 50 
5 54) 8.47]... .. 5 53| 5 48|.. ..|| 5 59 5 49. 
5 55| 5 46/12 99 5 54| 5 4612 38|| 5 53| 5 48 
5 56| 44 1 49 1 45j| 5 55| 5 45| 1 48|| 5 53| 5 46 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of 
Month H. M. S.| Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S. 
—— — perii d — 


Day of 
Month|H. M. s. 


13 11155 48) 19 |1153 40 95 |11 51 34 
14 11155 20% 20 11 53 18 96 |11 51 18 
15 1155 6 91 11 52 57| 27 |11 50 58 


16 11 54 44 22 |11 52 36 28 |11 50 33 


11 54 22 23 11 52 1 99 JIT: 
11 51 54| 30 


| Day of the Month 


єс оо -э ©з Cao со зо. 


| Day of the Week 


z2E 
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10th Month 


OCTOBER, 1956 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
Boston, New York City, Washington 
New England, Connecticut, , Kentucky, 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mi 5 B 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, 
N. and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California. 
Oregon. Northern California, 
Sun | Sun |Moon| Sun Moon Sun | Sun |Moon 
Rises Sets R. & Sets R. & S. Rises | Sets R. &S. 
ч. M. H. M A. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M||H. M.|H- 
5 42 2 50|| 2 5 43 2 57 5 56| 5 43| 2 59| 5 54 5 
540 4 8 5 41| 4 9| 5 57| 5 42 4 9| 5 55| 5 
59| 5 38| 5 20 8| s 39| 5 20|| 5:57 5 40| 5 20 5 55) 5 
0 5 37 sets || 5 59| 5 38| sets || 5 58| 5 39) sets | 5 56 5 
1] 5 35| 6 13 6 0| 5 36| 6 17|| 5 59| 5 37 6 210 5 571-8. 
3| 5 33| 6 52 6 1| 5 34| 6 56| 6 0| 5 35) 7 1| 6 57.5 
4 531 7 35| 6 2| 5 33| 7 41| 6 1,5 34| 7 46 5 58) 5 
5 530 822| 6 4| 5 31| 8 28| 6 2 5 32) 8 3405505 
6 528 9 14| 6 5| 5 29| 9 20| 6 3| 5 31| 9 26) 6 05 
; 752610 9| 6 6| 5 2810 15| 6- 4| 5 3010 19% 6 0) 5 
j 8 52511 7| 6 7| 5 2611 11| 6 5| 5 28/11 13 6 15 
610 523.. ..|| 6 s| 525|.. ..|| 6 6526 16а 
j11 52112 5| 6 9| 5 23/12 S| 6 7|5 25/12 1@ 6 85 
12 520 1 3| 6 10 522,1 6| 6 8| 8523 1 б Б, 
3 518 2 8|6 11520 2 4 6 95222 000 4.5 
14 5 16, 3 2 6 19| 5 19| 3. 3| 6 10/5 208 4) 6 о 
15 5.15| 4 416 13| 5 17| 4 4|| 6 11] 5 % 3065 
17 513 5 7| 6 14 5 16| 5 6| 6 19 51755665 
18| 5 6 16| 5 14| rises || 6 13| 5 16| rises 6 7 5 
19| 5 6 17| 5 13| 5 41 6 14 515| 5 45| 6 8| 5 
20| 5 6 18| 5 11| 6 25| 6 15| 5 13| 6 30% 6 9) 5 
21| 5 6 19| 5 10 7 16|| 6 16| 5 12 7 20| 6 10) 5 
93| 5 6 20| 5 8 814| 6 17| 5 11) 8 19| 6105 
94| 5 6 21| 5 7| 9 18| 6 19| 5 10| 9 23) 6 11) 5 
95| 5 6 22| 5 510 25| 6 20| 5 810 30) 6 12) 5 
б 26 5 6 93| 5 41135| 6 21 5 711381613 5 
27| 5 ..| 695| 5 3|.. ..|| 6 22/5 5|... ..]| 6 1305 
98 4 2| 696 5 1112 45 6 23| 5 419 471-6 14) 5 
30| 4 54 6 27 5 0| 155] 6 24| 5 3 1 56) 61505 
) 31| 4 4| 0 28 459 з 4| 6 25| 5 2) 3 5| 0 16.8 
32| 4 55| 4 14|| 6 29| 4 58| 4 14|| 6 26) 5 1 4 19 6175 


Sun on Meridian of 


ſ Day of |_ || Day of Day of Day of 
‚ S.||Moneh|H. M. s.| Month н. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month 
cf Нз 


11 45 58 20 |11 44 46 


47 20 
47 13 
46 57 
46 41 


11 45 32] 22 |11 44 28 28 
11 45 20 23 (11 44 19 20 
11 45 8 11 44 12 30 


25 


art Р.М. da 
1 | Last EE 
ne Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter. ening Stars Nars, Saturn. 


MOON'S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


зр. Uf. 24. Full Noon 1, 12H. 
1 it 26 


DN de IO м № № JU o д 
NUPBENSEESBERSESEERAE 


ма к к ка ма ка ка ка ка ка 


11 45 46 21 11 44 57 97 |1 


8 


BES: e e ER 


S Go 0 e e 


© 


Seo 


on Ру жоюн 
gee 


H. M. 


ч сазо c» = о 65 Ф 
2 ˙ 97 
jo S N о = NHE 
ш LI 

[RON € 15 « сэ с ©з ч e © © ду об об об 
* SSRR Rin 


Sun | Sun |Moon 
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Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1956 


Calendar for 
Boston, 


DECEMBER, 1956 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 401 


| Day of the Month 
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New England, Connecticut, 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohlo, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, 
N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and 
Oregon. Northern California, 
Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 
. MH. мін. A. H. M. H. M.|H. M. 
7 9 4 29| sets 7 5| 4 33) sets 
7 10| 4 28| 4 7 614335 1 
7 11| 4 28| 5 477 7| 4 33| 5 53 
7 19 428 6 44| 7 8| 4 33) 6 49 
7 18| 4 28| 7 42|| 7 9| 4 33| 7 46 
7 14| 4 28| 8 40 7 10| 4 33| 8 43 
7 15| 4 28| 9 38|| 7 11| 4 33| 9 41 
7 16| 4 2810 37 7 12| 4 33/10 38 
7 17| 4 2811 35|| 7 13| 4 33/11 36 
7 18| 4 28 . 7 14 4 334. 
7 19 4 28/12 34 7 14| 4 33012 34 
7 20| 4 28 1 360 7 15| 4 33) 1 85 
т 20 4 28 2 39 7 16| 4 33| 2 36 
7 21| 4 28| 3 44 7 17| 4 33| 3 42 
7 99| 4 284 7 18| 4 34| 4 48 
7 23| 4 29| 5 58|| 7 18| 4 34| 5 53 
7 93| 4 29) rises || 7 19| 4 34| rises 
7 24| 4 29| 5 52 7 19| 4 34| 5 57 
7 24 430 7 5| 7 20| 4 3517 9 
7 25| 4 30| 8 20|| 7 20) 4 35) 8 23 
7 26| 4 31| 9 33|| 7 21| 4 36| 9 35 
7 26| 4 31/10 45|| 7 21| 4 36/10 46 
7 27| 43211 || 7 22| 4 37/11 54 
7 27 4 32|. 7 22 4 37 Ж 
7 27 4 33 1 7 98| 4 38 1 2 
7 28 4 33| 2 7 23 4 39 2 7 
7 28 4 34| 3 7 93| 4 39| 3 12 
7 28| 4 35| 4 7 23| 4 40| 4 12 
7 29| 4 36| 5 7 24 4 4105 9 
7 29| 4 36| 6 7 94 4 42 6 2 
7 29| 4 37| 6 7 9A| 4 43| 6 49 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
| Day of | || Day of 
S.|Month|H. S. Month 
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45) 4 54) sets 
46| 4 54) 5 23 
46| 4 54| 6 15 
47 4 54 7 9 . 
48 4 54) 8 3 
48| 4 54| 8 57 
49| 4 54 9 51 
50 4 54110 44 
51| 4 54/11 38 
51l 4 550% — 
52 4 5512 32 
59) 4 55| 1 28 
58| 4 55 2 26 
54| 4 56 3 27 
55| 4 56| 4 30 
55| 4 56 5 33 
56| 4 57 rises 
56| 4 57| 6 18 
57 457 
57 4 58 
58 4 58 
58| 4 59 
59| 4 59 
59| 5 0|. 
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Astronomical—Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time 


Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time 


_ ‘Meridian between the zenith and 


STANDARD TIME 


Standard time is reckoned from Greenwich, Eng- 
land, recognized as the Prime Meridian. The 
world is considered as being divided into 24 zones, 
each 15° of arc, or one hour in time apart. The 
meridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the 
center of the initial zone, and the zones, to the 
eastward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the prefix 
“minus” indicating the number of hours to be 
subtracted to obtain Greenwich time. 

Zones westward are similarly numbered, but pre- 
fixed plus“ showing the number of hours that 
must be added to get Greenwich time. While these 
Zones apply generally to sea areas, it should be 
noted that the standard time maintained.in many 
countries does not coincide with zone time. A 
graphical representation of the zones is shown 
on the Standard Time Chart of the World (H.O. 
5192) published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

The United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15* of longitude in 
width. All places in each zone use, instead of their 

me, the time counted from the transit 
of the mean sun“ across the meridian which 
> passes through the approximate center of that zone. 

These time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 

. The time in the various zones is slower than 
Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 

Apalachicola, Fla. located on the boundary be- 
tween the Eastern and the Central Time zones is 
considered as within the Eastern zone. 

The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 

"Time zones use Central Standard Time: 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 


All other pi: 
A De: се on this boun use Mountain 


to include the Lower Peninsula of 

all of Ohio; in 1941 to include all ot Gear 221 
іп 1947 to add the western portions of Virginia 
and North Carolina and additional portions of 
em Kentucky and Tennessee. In 1949 a further 
S D MA Hamilton and Rhea counties, 

ective Ар: 0, 1950, the Ш 
tain zone were extended to о ae Маш 


: Speed of Sound; Sound Barrier; Supersonic Flying 


‘The speed of sound is generally placed at 1088 

- ft. per second at sea level at 32* F. It varies in 
other temperatures and in different media. Sound 
travels faster in water than in air, and even faster 
in iron and steel. If in air it travels a mile in 5 
seconds, it does a mile under water in 1 second, 
and through iron in 44 of a second. It travels 
through ice-cold vapor at approximately 4,708 ft. 


er sec., ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, р 
ard wood, 12,620; brick, 11,060; glass, 16,00 
to 19,690; silver, 8,058; gold, 5,717. е 


When ап airplane flies faster than the 
sound it passes the sound barrier. At GS 
. listeners inside the sound area hear thunderclaps, 
but the pilots do not hear them. The plane be- 
comes uncontrollable until the pilot exerts control 
, by maneuvers learned from experience. Planes 


Bell Time on Shipboard 
Source: Maritime Administration 


А.М. | 


Time, A.M. 
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Latitude of a place is its angular disi 
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de of a place is measured 
passing through the 


» ridian and 
E Mans, Ше meridian 
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Latitude and Longitude 
ths equator oe 96 j 
5 d the equator, ini 


By Greenwich Time, official Alaska time is 10 
hours slower; Guam, 10 hours faster; Hawaii, 10 
hours slower; Panama Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; 
Philippines, 8 hours faster; Puerto Rico, 4 hours 
slower; Samoa, 11 hours slower; Virgin Islands, 
4 hours slower. 

Alaska time, by act of Congress in 1918 was fixed 
us that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours slower 
than Greenwich. Actually, however, four times 
are used in the territory 120°W, 135"W, 150°W, 
165°W, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 hours 
slow, respectively. 


STANDARD TIME SIGNALS 


Standard time signals are transmitted from the 
U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapolis) 
and over wires to various points using this service, 

The National Bureau of Standards’ broadcasting 
stations WWV (near Washington, D. C.) and 
WWVH at Maui, Hawaii, continuously transmit 
standard time signals and seconds signals of very 
high precision. The call letters WWV and Eastern 
Standard Time are given in voice every five min- 
utes following each telegraphic code announces 
ment, on frequencies of 2.5, 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 
megacycles, The call letters W) VE and Universal 
Time are given in telegraphic code every five mins 
utes on frequencies of 5, 10 and 15 megacycles. The 
time announced at each station is with reference 
to return of the tone signal. Inquiries concerning 
WWV and WWVH should be addressed NBS Boule 
der Laboratories, Boulder, Colorado. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Daylight Saving Time means advancing the 
clock by one hour during the summer, in the 
United States, usually, from 2 a.m. on the last 
Sunday in April until 2 a.m. on the last Sunday 
in September, when the clock is turned back 
one hour. 

During World War II Standard Time was ad- 
yanced one hour, from Feb. 9, 1942 to Sept. 30, 
1845. It was called War Time. 

The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office reports that 
Summer or Daylight Saving Time may be expected 
to be observed in these foreign countries: 


Albania, the Azores, Barbados, Bermuda, Brazil, 
Canada (varies locally), Channel 15. China 
(varies), Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, 


Falkland m 
Fernandao Noronha, Formosa, Friendly Is., Grea 
Britain, Greece, Grenada, Hong Kong, Hungary, 
Iceland, Northern ireland, Irish Republic, Israel, 
Macao, Madeira, Mexico (Northern District 0 
Lower California only). French Morocco, New- 
foundland, Nicaragua, Philippine Is., Poland, 
Portugal, Tangier, Trinidad, Tripolitania, Turkey. 

The following countries keep Daylight Saving 
Time during the winter: British Honduras, Do- 
minican Republic, El Salvador, Gold Coast Colony. 


that break the sound barrier often do so when 
diving at high speed. * 

When a plane hits supersonic speed, its speed 
is measured by the prefix Mach. Mach was the 
name of Ernst Mach, a Czech-born German Physi- 
cist, who contributed to the study of sound. When 
а plane proceeds at the speed of sound it if 
going at Mach 1. If it is moving at twice the speed 
of sound it is Mach 2. When it nears Mach and 18 
still below it, it can designate its speed as less 
than Mach, such as Mach .10. At the same time 
the plane must register its height, since the speed 
of sound varies according to heights. Mach is de- 
fined in the New Military and Naval Dictionary 
as: “In jet propulsion, the ratio of the velocity of 
a rocket or a jet to the velocity of sound in the 
medium being considered.” 
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equator and is measured by an arc of the 


tercepted between the prime me- 
» or by the angle at the pole between these two 
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Standard Time Differences—Foreig 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Om 


ly government decree or proclamation Spain, France, Netherlands, 
| Advanced their time from the standard meridian by one hour thro 
In table is fixed by law and is called the legal time, or, more ge 


At 12 o'clock noon Eastern Standard Time (New York City) 
foreign cities is as follows: 


00 
.00 
.00 
-00 

00 

0 

30 

00 

00 


Halifax. 
Havana . 
|Hong Kong. 
Istanbul. . 
Johannesburg 
Le Havre.... 
Leningrad... 
Lima 


Indicates morning of the following day. 


Geographic Centers, United 
Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Departmen’ 
tate County Locality 


„ States— Kansas, Smith County, Latitude „ State 
» Longitude 98°35’. N 


STATES 


hilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. 
Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott. 
hsas—Pulaski, 12 miles N. ot W. of Little Rock. 
Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera. | 
O--Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 
lecticut—Hartford, at East Bem. i 
Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 
Columbia- Washingto near Corner of 
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The 


The Sun has а diameter of 864,100 miles, and is 
distant, on the average, 92,900,000 miles from the 
earth. It is supposed to be about one-and-a-half 
times as dense as water. The light of the Sun 
reaches the earth in 498.6 seconds or slightly more 
ihan eight minutes. The average surface solar 
temperature has been measured by several indirect, 
methods which agree very closely on a value of 
6,000 degrees, Centigrade, or about 10,000 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, 

When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, 
it is found to consist of a continuous spectrum 
composed of all colors of the rainbow, in order, 
crossed by dark lines, These ‘absorption lines" 
are produced by the gaseous materials in the 
atmosphere of the Sun. Of these materials, almost 
all have been identified. More than 60 of the 92 
known terrestrial elements have been identified in 
the Sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- 
tense heat of the Sun, 

The radiating surface of the Sun is called the 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation as 1f stirred by spouting gases. The 
chromosphere is visible to the naked eye only at 

times of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a 

inkish-violet layer sometimes with great flame- 
ike masses which are called prominences projecting 
above its general level. With proper instruments 
the chromosphere can be seen or photographed 
whenever the Sun is visible without waiting for an 
eclipse. Above the chromosphere is the corona, also 
visible to the naked eye only at times of total 


Astronomical—The Sun; Chronological Eras, Cycles 


Sun 


eclipse, but instruments have been developed to 
permit the brighter portions of the corona to'be 
studied at certain high mountain observatories 
without waiting for an eclipse. Its pearly light 
surges, in places, as far as 1,000,000 miles or more. 
The corona, in the opinion of astronomers, prob- 
ably always is visible at points outside the at- 
CET of the earth. 

While it was believed for a while that the corona 
might consist of materials unknown on the earth, 
the increasing knowledge of the composition and 
behavior of matter made it certain that materials 
in the corona would be found to be familiar, but 
conditions in the corona would be quite unlike those 
in terrestrial laboratories. In 1942, theoretical 
studies indicated that iron, nickel and calcium, all 
in a terrífically high state of excitation because of 
some unknown source of energy, are the principal 
contributors to the composition of the corona. 

There is an intimate connection between Sun 
spots and the corona. Sun spots are dark, cloud 
like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter 
which sometimes last more than a y the record. 
is 18 months. It is common to find a Sun spot 
which persists for three weeks. They increase in 
number in 11-year cycles. 

The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
as the moon. We receive from the Sun more light 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde- 
baran sends out 160 times as much light as the 
Sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as much 
light from the Sun as we receive from Aldebaran 
because the Sun is so much closer than the star, 


„ N. H 
The Sun's Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 
Washington—Apparent Noon 
Equat. Equat. Equat. 
1956 Semi- Horiz. 1956 Semi- Нона. | 1956 Semi- Horiz. 
Diameter | Parallax Diameter | Parallax Diameter | Parallax 
i 7 m) 7 
Jan. 1| 16 17.88 8.95 ||Мау 10| 15 51.86 Р : 
11| 16 17.07 8.95 39 18 19.92 8:75 Бере. 4 
21| 16 17.05 8.94 30| 15 48.26 8.68 27 
31| 16 15:92 8:93 ||June / 15 46.95 8:67 oct. 7| 
Feb. 10| 16 14.30 8.92 19| 15 46.15 8.66 “17 
20| 16 12.38 8.90 29| 15 45.72 8:06 27 
Mar, 1| 16 10.11 8.88 July 9| 15 45.71 8.66 Nov. 6 
11 16 7.54 8.85 19| 15 46:23 8.66 * 16 
2 16 4:90 8.83 29| 15 47.12 8.67 26 
; 31| 16 2:13 8.80 Аш. 8| 15 48.40 8:68 ||Dec. 6 
Apr. 10 15 9 uS 28 15 30.13 8.70 ' 16 
30 15 86.71 8-76 8| 15 52.14 8.71 20 
1 А 
Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1956 
Washington—Mean Noon 
K A. К.А, R.A 
Date | M. S. Date | M. S. Date | M. S. || Date | M. S. 
H. M. И н. м "H. м {| г. 
Jan. 118 41.3) Apr. 30| 2 34.4 June 29| 6 31.0 WE 
1 19 20:7 May 10) 3 13.9]|Juiy 117 104 Зер. 2710 27.0 
Keb. 3020 29:8 30| 4 32.7 29| & 208 27112 25:8 
аа 1и:о June 9) 5 . Aug. 8/9 8.7 oct. 713 5.2 
: 19| 5 51.6 18| 9 48.1 1713 4471 


„Тһе Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3,943 minutes dai 


Chronological Eras, 1956 


The year 1956 of the Christian era compri: 
18186 year of the independence of the Unite 
The year 1956 corresponds to the year 7464-7405 


the year 5717 commencing at sunset, September 5, 


of the Japanese era, and the 31st year of thi 
year 1378 commencing at sunset, August т, 1936. 
Began 
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5i pt. 
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408 Astronomical—Star Tables; Polar Star 
Star Tables, 1956 


idian, subtract R. A. M. S. of the sun table on page 404 from 
Vs a ‘a s pr time when кл ad ding 24h to the latter, if necessary; mark this result P. M., if less 
ш ah 8 if greater than 12h ‘subtract 12h and mark the remainder A. M. 


than 12h, bu 
Mag- Par- 
Ma£-|Par- 
- | at- ht | Decti- Star ni- | al- |Light| Right | Decli- 
Я Star RR та ех Ress nation 5 tude Y Ascen.| nation 
Dessen TES egg гате — mM i н. M.| * Ый 
A Andromeda 1 
(Alpheratz)| 2.2 0:05 H о T 1.6 7 318 |+31 59 
B Cassiopeiae. 2.0 |0:01 300 | 0110 0.5 
2.4 |0.05| 65 | 0 24-1 d 
Schedir)..| 2.8 |0.02| 150 | 0 38.0 -2 
B CP 2.2 0.04 80 | 0 41.4 i3 
P Cassiopeiae.| 2.2 |0.04| 80 0 54.0 ЫШ 
B Andromedae| 2.4 |0.05| 65 1 73 121 
A "Cassiopelae.| 2.8 0.07 50 | 1 22.9 SA 
A Eridani 3:0 
(Achernar)| 0.6 |0.05| 65 1 36.1 . 
B Arietis......| 2.7 |0.07| 50 | 1 52.2 2.0 
A Ursae Min. 2.6 
2.1 0.01 300 | 1 52.9 
0.02| 150 2 12 2.2 
0.04| 80|2 47 r 2.5 
0.01| 300 | 2 6.9 A 1.0 
0.02| 150 3 0.0 B 2.8 
0.01| 300 | 3 1.6 n 2.9 
B 1.5 
0.03 100 | 3 5.3 |--40 47% E Ursae Maj- 
10.02) 150 | 3 21.249 42 oris (Alioth)| 1.7 
Z Ursae Mai- 
0.01 300 | 3 44.9 |+23 58|| oris (Mizar).| 2.4 
0.01 300 3 51.4 |--31 45||A Virginis 
0.00| 500 | 3 54.9 |--39 53 (Ѕріса)....| 1.2 
0.02) 150 | 3 56.0|—13 380 H Ursae Мај 
(Alkaid)...| 1.9 
0.06) 55 | 4 33.4 |--16 25/ H  Bootis......| 2.8 
0,02 150 | 4 54.1 |+33 6||B Centauri. . 0.9 
0.01| 300 | 5 3.4 |--41 11||O Centauri. ..| 2.3 
lo.05| 65| 5 57|- 5 9|A Bootis 
(Arcturus)..| 0.2 
0.00| 500 | 5 12.4 |- S 15||A Centauri...| 0.1 
E Bootis......| 2.7 
0.07} 50 | 5 13.4 |--45.57||B Ursae Min..| 2.2 
A Coronae 
10.02| 150 | 5 22.8 |+ 6 19 Borealis. ..| 2.3 
A Serpentis...| 2.8 
0.03| 100 | 5 23.5 |+28 34||A Scorpi.....| 2.5 
0.00 500 | 5 29.8 |- 0 20|B 2.9 
A 
0.02| 150 | 5 30.8 |- 17 51 1.2 
0.00 500 5 33.3 — 5 56||B 2.8 
0.01| 300 | 5 34.0 |— 1 14А 
0.01| 300 | 5 35.0 |+21 7 1.9 
0.00| 500 | 5 385|— 1 58|E 2.4 
0.01| 300 | 5 45.7|— 9 41|H 2.6 
A 1.7 
0.02 150 | 5 52.8 |+-7 24А. 2.1 
1 |0.03| 100 | 5 56.3 |+44 57|Г 2.4 
7 |0.03| 100 | 5 56.7 |-F37 13||A Lyrae Vega) 0.1 
0 |0.01| 300 | 6 20.8|—17 56% K Aquilae 
(Altair)....| 0.9 
(Canopus).|-0.9 |0.02| 150 6.23.0 —52 40 P Cygni. 2.3 
D Geminorum| 1.9 |0.05| 65 | 6 35.2|+16 26/4 Pavonis, 2.1 
А foris ашай Senis 
oris (Sirius)|-1,6 |0.37| 9 | 6 43.2 | - 16 39 (Deneb)... 45 7 
p бшмш [а КШ an | 8888) eee РЕНЕ ЕЕ 
Canis Mad Се 0.01| 300 | 7 6.6 A PiscisAust..| 1.3 |0.14| 23 
RNING STARS 4 
pet ir Yi a КЫ М е ДЫГА ЫЙ Mercury Jan. PENNS 27 Apr 5 to ‘May, 2% 
Venus-June 22 to end of year. Venus. Jag Dr ae AR goes 


Mars—Jan. . 10. Mars—Si d of 
Jupiter Jan. 1 to Te 18: gent 4 to end of year. | J me REID M a 


Saturn—Jan. 1 to May 20; Nov. 26 to end of year. | Baturn—May 20 to end of year. — 


Р. M.|0 56 
b. M. 0 56 4 June. 3 

P 56—8| July. ..-1| 7 "M. 86 

Upper transit of Polaris Ls 
pper transit of Po occurs, on the average, 3m. 56s. between ' 
o Upper fransit'er Роапа осошга, ор пе бш. de AL the Ше of єго дау. Тр Interne greatest 
Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m. before upper transit and 6h. 2m. after lower transit, while 
the greatest "Western elongation occurs 5h. 56m. after upper transit and 6h. 2m. before lower transit. 


Astronomical—Telescopes, 
adio and Optical Telescopes 


idio telescopes, which have been built in in- 
р 5 Since the end of World War n 
tinued in 1955 to supplement the work o 
telescopes x locating stars far 
reach a few decades ago. j 
"radio telescope picks up impulses or 
/ from stars. It was first proposed by 
ar! Jansky, an American, in 1932. Radio waves © 
(come from far distances and cannot always be 
> traced to any visible object. Sometimes the source 
is a nebula or a cloud of gas. The radio tele- 
scope also is useful in tracing radio emissions 
from known stars and for studying the auroras 
ind phenomena of meteors. 
Among new radio telescopes projected or re- 
cently built are new additions to the equipment 

_ at Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, Eng operated by the 

| University of Manchester, where the newest of the 
radio telescopes has a parabolic mirror 250 ft. in 
diameter, built out of steel girders and a steel 
sheet, and rising 300 ft. above the ground. It is 
Capable of being rotated and tilted to any angle. 

Harvard is sponsoring the largest radio tele- Greenwich, 

scope in the U.S., at its George Agassiz station, fractor of the Uni 
Hatvard, Mass, It will have a 60-ft. parabolic struments 
antenna. The U.S. Naval Research Laboratory, 

Washington, D.C., has а 50-ft. antenna. Others the 27-1 1 
are located at Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N Onio at Bloemfontein, Sou 
State Univ., Columbus, O., and Maul, i. A fractor of Yale University 
large radio telescope has been built at Sydney, World's Large: 
N. S, W., Australia and another on the African The largest. 


Gold Coast. Other New ‘Telescopes 
A mirror telescope of the Schmidt type has 
been built in the workshop of the observatory at 
Upsala University, Upsala, Sweden, for the ob- 
servatory at Canberra, Australia, It weighs 1 
ton and its reflector is coated with aluminum, 
which has stronger reflecting qualities than silver. 
A smaller telescope of the same type has been 
Constructed for Upsala and two larger ones are 

being built. 

A Baker-reflector-corrector telescope, similar to 
the Schmidt but using a 24-in. parabolic mirror 
and taking photographs on a fiat surface, is in use 
at the observatory of Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, 
Tenn, It differs slightly from the Baker-Schmidt 
» which is a revision of that devised by Ber- 
hard Schmidt in Hamburg, Germany and adapted 
by Dr. James G. Baker of Lick Observatory. The 
first Baker-Schmidt was installed in 1950 at 
19 Station, near Bloemfontein, Orange Free 


Kinds of Telescopes 
„Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 
fracting and reflecting. 

In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 


B. Comets and Meteors 
еб increases in brilliancy as it approaches the sun and fades 
Hg Parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus is supposed to be 
teint is АЕА century an 

A nest comet о: e nineteeni cent 

October, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the horizon 22 55 
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Astronomical—Planetary Configurations 


Planetary Configurations, 1956 


Eastern Standard Time. A.M., light figures; P.M., black figures 


Jan. 1-624 ¢ AC A N. 6°33’ July 4 8— Ф in aphelion 
2 8 — 6 in perihelion 61212 g 9 C 98.3? 16’ 
Е 8 614 o SF C d М. 20 25' 61132 y 8 C N. 1 44, 
8 1 20 g b С b N.3?35' 11 2260 o 9| C AN. 6° 33^ 
TL Q gr. elong. E. 19° 1^ 13 2 — 8 in perihelion 
14 4—0 d b c 8.1?33' 13 3 — 9 y 
14 511 g 9 C 09 S.4?27' 17 945g b C 
16 337 © 9 € 98.7?3' 17.12 — ° i 
1812.— 8 stationa: 19 4 — o 9 © superior | 
19 4 — 8 in perihelion 27 928 cg с C oS. 10° 
27 9 — с 9 О inferior 9 N. 3° 24’ 28 7 — 9 gr. brilliancy 
20 1 39 A C 6? 28' 31 5 — b stationary 
4 . 
Feb. 512 1c b C b N.3?]6' Aug. 3 740 с 9 C 
0 2-1 dc C N. 0° 15 7 524 x 8 
8 12 — 8 stationary 7 9340 AC N. 
9.443 0 9 C 8 8.199, 9 1—o¢ A 98.0? 10“ 
15 6 3g 9 С 98.5232 11 1 — g stationary 
16 12 — c 40 13 4 5 d b C b N. 2°45’ 
re 19 7 — b © 
21 5 — 8 gr. elong. W. 26? 34" 21 5— g P 
2111 — tj 0 2111 — & in perihelion 
25 5 57 c A C AN. 6° 22' 28 4 5g g C 96. 11, 47’ 
E 12 — 9 in Sphelion 
= bl g gr. elong. E. 27 
Mar. 3 3 — in aphelion 81 1— 9  grelong W. 
К 8 944 b C b F. 2 59 
61:16 d CPS 26 
10 656 % 8 C 9 8.7 28, Sep. 1 720 ¢ 9 C N. 18. 
12:6. — b stationary 411 — & 4 о 
15 10 41 о С 8. 15 7 4 549 са са N. 6 22, 
20 10 21 о enters T spring com 6 1219 c 9 C 8 N.O0? 45“ 
23 941 o AC A N. 6? 27 712 — g nearest Ф 
23.11 — — 9 gr. hel. lat, S. 10 2 1 % b C b N.2? 16 
27 12 — 2 in perihelion 10 5 — ? G O 
30 5 55 с b C b N. 2 50, 13 3— 2 stationary 
2 % 8 © cats = aut. com 
enters = aut. J 
Apr. 3 11 5% 4 dà © & S. 49 27 26 8 — с 9 О inferior $ S. 2° 38“ 
5 5 11 — o 8 © superior h S. 0° 55’ 80 8519 9 C 9 N.5*9 
15 e 31 c 5 Cg В; 3? 32' 
S gr. elong. E. 45° 47" 
e N. 35 367 Oct. 2 118 c 9| C AN. 6? 18, 
16 3— 8 in perihelion 3 4 8g 8 C 8N.4° 26 
17 2— 4 stationary 1 4— 8 stationary 
17 8— Kar. hel, lat. №. 7 258 g b C b N. 16 47, 
20 ia 55 y а 8 2 Ne Е 27' 995i g 20 ЭШТЕ ДИК 
2°53" „ 11 9 — 8 т. elong. W. 18° 4 
20 11 — 8 c 8 12 % о. stationary 
d v4 209 gd' C = овоа | 
May 2 5— 8 gr. elong. E. 20° 56’ 30 9 2 5 4 € d Nee 15, | 
21119 9 c C 098. 6° 39' 30 335 y 9 C 9 М. 6°25' 
11 240 ¢ 8 C 9 N.1? 56 
017 
2 9 € 9 N.6? 107 . И 
14 6 — g stationary Noe А $ 22 5 i eco 15 23 
15 9— 9 gr. brilliance ei | 
16 959 g 4 с 4 N. 6 34% = 9 in perihelion, 3 
DUX ES Ig b. А 12 4 — g 8 © superior 9 S. 0? 46 
d uiii 13 034 d g' C 95.69 51’ | 
8 3 „ вос P NA. 22 — € total eclipse | 
25/7.— of 870 inferior 8 B 19 44/ 5 Du uin aphelion 
S Жаранын, Жесе ЫЫ 22 1 — ¢ 8 b 9 8.250 
B1 7 39. stationary. nA DUE T DM | 
BENT 28 o О УВ, 8%1/ 201225 9 C ем.4°т' | 
SEXE zx : 
10 у 8 33 
VLA 3833259 сыы 
8o A e 241 d c C c 8.4? 58' 
— ? 2 25 E 9 8 enters 45 winter com. 
12 b (024 632 g A C AN. b 2, ; 
0 i EMEN S К r Я 
79 9 2 75g b с ВМО E 
A 209 2176 9 С 8. 0 10 
= И] x 
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Astronomical Time 

Source: U. S. Naval Observa! 
The accepted standard for the measurement of 
time is the rate of rotation of the Earth on its 
axis, This rotation causes the stars to appear 
LL. fo cross the sky from east to west, in the same 
Manner as the Sun. 


Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once during the 
year because of the Earth's journey around it. 

he stars are not within the Earth's orbit. They 
аге 50 far distant that their apparent positions are 
Ud Slightly affccted by the Earth's orbital 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 

Om а point in the sky known as the Vernal 

Minox, That point moves very slowly among the 


The period of the Earth's rotation measured with 
Tespect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. 
е period measured with respect to the Sun is 
Called an apparent solar day. 
The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
Variable length. 
longest apparent solar day occurs about 
23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
Вох шау 30 seconds. In order to over- 
variation, mean time has been devised. 


Mean solar 
dinary life, is 


seasons 
secutive return X 
The 


Astronomical Cons 


А Pul Solar parallax, 8".80. Nutation constant, 
tation constant, 20"47. Annual precession, 
Bee (t—1900), ic 

ty of the ecliptic, 23° 27' 8”.26—0".4684 


ual diminution ‘of obliquity, 07.4684. 
equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2".70. 


pence. from the earth (astronomical 

5. 

light, 188, il А 

ту Н fe miles per second. 
Seconds. 

s Nas. Tropical (equinox to equi- 


Sidereal or absolute revo- 


Anomalistic (from peri- 


of distance—viz. 92,807,416. 


Astronomical—Planets, Solar System; Date Line 


The Planets and the Solar System 


Approx. Dist. from Earth 
Mean Sidereal ,| Dist. from Sun in Miles Millions of Miles 
Daily Revolution TT 
Motion Days Maximum Minimum Maximum | Minumum 
14732 420 87.96925 43,355,000 28,566,000 136 
67,653,000 66,738,000 161 
94,452.000 „342.000 S SA 
154,760,000 128,330,000 248 
506,710,000 459,940,000 600 
й 935,570,000 836,700,000 1028 
+235 1,866,800,000 | 1,698,800.000 1960 
21.532 2,817,400,000 | 2,769,600,000 2910 
14.283 4.600,000.000 | 2,760,000,000 4700 


Jupiter has 4 large and 8 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 6; 


Neptune, 2; Mars, 2; the Earth, 1. 
Name Eccentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
of of Revolution— Orbit to i 
Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* 
116 
584 
180 
399 
378 
370 
367 
367 
Name Mean Mean Annual Mean Long. | Annual —— 
f Longitude |Longitude of|SiderealloftheAscend-|Sidereal| P 
at the Epoch* the Peri'el'n*| Motion | ing Node“ Motion helion lion 
AE 9 7 +» 7 ° 
З 39 31.71 | 76 46 15.1 | + 5.8 | 47 10.58 | 4.59 
353 31 32.95 | 130 57 7.3 | + 0.5 | 76 1.94 
00 7.38.53 | 102 11 1.4 | +11.8 |... . 1.03 
213 5 57.52 | 335 14 56.6 | +16.1 | 49 
138 22 44.51 | 13 36 49.6 | + 7.8 | 100 
231 43 51.40 | 92 11 9.9 | +20.4 | 113 
124 6 30.89 | 169 56 45.8 | + 8.1 | 73 
208 8 47.95 | 44 14 20.6 | —18.8 | 131 
137 38 8.0 | 223 10 30.2 0:0 | 109 


*Epoch, January 1, 1956, Greenwich Mean Noon. 


Semi-Diameter 

Prob- 

peru At | in Den- | able 
bn fare ing | Tem- 
= Ss- ав! еа! 1. =. = ег! T- 

tance Bist. |S.-D.) 9 @=1| Rotation face |Power| Der. 

15 59.0 d. h, m. в. Pet | F. 
- 3. 6 | 25 9 7 12 | 28. + 10,000 
EH 168 | 87 23 15 43 + 600 
2 > ў 4 224 16 19 9 t 88 

EA 6-49 9 f 

1 ‘60 | 27 7 43 12 | 0. F 200 

1 97; 31 24 37 28 | 0: ＋ ,6 
Е | 5558 13 5 - m 
Коше EE 25 10754 | T3 — 880 
at mee 9.24 15 40 | 10 — 400 


Obs redictions made by 
ervatory, Flagstaff, Arizona. It was finally 


les, Perihelion will occur in 1989 ani 
ату 1, 1956 its predicted position in the 
egrees 11 minutes in North Declination. 


Greenwich Meridian and Date Line 


Source: U. 8. Navy 


form: 
agreement entered into by the 
d an International Date e оаа. 


The 180th meridian, because it is midway around 


earth from the prime пи 
n 


Hydrographic Office 


180th meridian; then due south to 5°S., thence 
foutheastward to 15*8., 172° 30^W; thence due south 
to 5° 00'S., 172° 30’W.; thence ‘southwestward 10 


51°S. and the 1. 8 n TS 
the sand the 18010. meridian; thence due sou 


in Den crossing this line in a westerly direction 


date must be advanced 1 da id when cross 
bate 1 fa direction, the date must be set 


cont 
80th тегі ° 00^ 
the 18008 dian at 51*00' S. 
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FOUR ECLIPSES DUE 
Two of Sun, Two of Moon 


In the year 1956 there will be four еси! es, two 
the Sun two of the Moon. zu 


of 


I. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, May 24, 1956, 
pot visible in the United States. The beginning 


acific Ocean 

art, Australia, the Indian 
Ocean and the Antarctic regions. The ending is 
in Africa except the north- 
Minor E ihe extreme 
sia, Asia ex- 

cept the northern coast, the Indian Ocean, Aus- 


western Pacific Ocean and the Ant- 
arctic regions, 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Greenwich Mean 5 


Moon enters penumbra, 
Moon enters umbra.. 
Middle of the eclipse. 
Moon lenves umbra.. V 
Moon leaves penumbra. ` May 24 6 

The Magnitude of the Eclipse is 0.97 
Moon's diameter. 


II. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, 
be seen 


not visible in 


totality is entirely over the Pacific Ocean. 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Local Mean Time 
All times are A.M. 
Place Beginning panis sping Magnitude 


Tutuila, Samoa 8.28 9.14 10:05 0.23 
x 


; Astronomical—Eclipses; Days Between Dates; Zodiac 
Eclipses in 1956 


MIL A Total Eclipse of the Moon, November 
17-18, 1956, visible in the United States, The be 
ginning is visible generally ín North America, 
South America, the Atlantic Ocean except the 
Southeastern part, Europe except southeastern 
Russia, northwestern Africa, the Arctic regions, 
northern coast of а and the eastern part ol 
the Pacific Ocean. The ending is visible generally 
in North America, South America except the 
eastern coast, the n part of the Atlantio 
Ocean, the Arctic r ns, northeastern AN 
the extreme northeastern coast of Australia an 
the Pacific Ocean, 


CIRCUMSTAN 
Eastern 


OF THE ECLIPSE 
andard Time 


Moon enters penumbra. November 17 10 59. 
Moon enters umbra November 18 12 
Total eclipse begins... November 18 1 
Middle of the eclipse November 18 1 
Total eclipse ends November 18 A 

4 


Moon leaves umbra November 18 

Moon leaves penumbra. November 18 
The Magnitude of 

Moon's diameter. 


IV. A partial Eclipse of the Sun 
1956, not visible in the United 


Visible generally in eastern ‘ope, the Med 
terranean, the Red Sea, Asia Minor and most fb 
Asia except southern India, Indo-China and sou 
China. 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Greenwich Mean Time 
YF as am 
Eclipse begins 5 51.6 a.m, 
Middle of the eclipse. 8 0.0 a.m, 
Eclipse ends December 2 10 8.5 a 
The Magnitude of greatest ecli is 0.805 o! 


the Sun's diameter. 


Е Days Between Two Dates 
The table applies to ordinary years only, For leap 


year, one day must be added aíter Feb. 28. 
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A 2482780309 339 
$ 249/279 310 340. 
а 125012801311 341 
8 2511281312342 

2 190/2211252 282/313 342 

m 191/2221253 283/313 341 

n 19212231254 284 315 345 

n 193|224/255 285318 345 

5 03} 194225256 286317 34. 
1 (04 134 165 195/928/57 [287 5 

H 135/106 258 [2881319 349 

12 1071131167 0% 220 

58002435“ 
18 108/138] 160 2 : 
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22 1121142]173 205|295 [326 

23 113/143] 174 266/208 

35 11811431128 ЧИЙ 

26 116/146|177 200 

27 1 4 300 
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30 150[181 
31 - H1 304 


The Sun's apparent yearly 
18 known ав ihe ‘ecliptic. The alb mong the Маз 
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each tic, as zodiac. 

ee Rue рон t the 1 
розі iun a 

h 8 " vernal DE and 


in the time bout 
2000 of the astronomer Hipparchus, al 


д years ago. ig to the precession of the 
€quinoxes, that is to say, to the еке ОН motion 


9f the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 

has, the course of 2,000 years, moved 

30* into the constellation west of it; so 

MET А les T now in the CAS pts 
" n. e signs of the zodiac w 
tin and English names are as follows: 


EA 1 The 
20 2 Capricornus, The Goat. 
; Aquarius. The Water-B V 
12.X Pisces. Tus Fier 


Winter 
Signs, 


tables give the approximate gi 
seen Hey an observer whose eye is at sea or lake level 
these a distance of visibility corresponding to the height of th 


-DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF 


H n Nautical Height, autic: 
fee | Miles Feet 
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of the height of the light above sea level. e^ 
The actual curvature of the surface of the earth for the first mile is í 

at first approximately as the square of the distance. The approximat 

by multiplying the square of the distance in miles by .6, the answer 


Roughly, the distance of visibility in nautical miles is equal to 


Station 


,500,000||Windward Point, Cuba. 
900.000 [Cape Elizabeth, М 
000.800 Farallon, Calif. . 
Keeweenaw, Mich. 
Pigeon Point, Calif 
Свена Island Rang: 
el 


E 8 
ipe San Juan, P. R. |1, 0/18 K, 
(а Barbara, Calif... . |1,100,000||Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla... 
Miffiin Bar e, N. J. 
Marquette, Mic! 
Rock of Ages, Mich. 
Mass.... Devils Island, Wis. 
allt... . 1.100.000 The Graves, Mass. 
1.000.590 | Pt. Arena, Саш 
1.000,00 [Staten Island, N. 
1.650.000 Marblehead, Ohio 
1 Petit Manan, Mi 


m 000) | 
10 
700.000 Shaper Hill Range, N. J. 
700,000 eum May, N. J... «| 
700,000 || Columbia River Range 
600,000|| ^ Lights, Wash 
rS Stratford Pt., Conn. 


Y.) Tum is 167 feet hig! 
; distance based on oj 
being 15 feet above sea level. 
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; Pj, agencies of the U.S. 


are carbon dioxide, 
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Astronomical—Weather Bureau; Atmosphere 


- The Weather Bureau 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


A national weather service was established 1870, 
under the Army Signal Corps. The present Weath- 
er Bureau, formed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, took over the meteorological work of the 
Signal Corps, July 1, 1891. Subsequent legisla- 
tion and executive decisions extended the Bureau's 
responsibilities in the fields of weather and climate 
until its service now applies to civil aeronautics 
and other modern fields as well as to general agri- 
cultural, commercial, industrial and transporta- 
tion interests. The Fourth Plan of Government 
Reorganization, 1940, transferred it from Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Commerce. 

The Weather Bureau is authorized to carry on 
research into the causes of weather and climate 
because of their vital influence on the national 
welfare. Through a Joint Meteorological Commit- 
tee in Washin , it maintains close liaison with 
the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy to co- 
ordinate military and civil meteorological opera- 
tions. It also cooperates closely with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, 

The Central ice of the Weather Bureau is in 

on, D. C. For administrative purposes, 
ited States (including Alaska) is divided 
into five regions, each with a regional office. On 
the operational plane, state forecasts and much 
of the general public service of the Bureau origi- 
nate in 21 forecast centers throughout the country. 
These forecast centers aid approximately 300 local 
offices, which have the most direct contact with 
the public in discharging their functions. 


General Public Service 


lins and forecast or business, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the general public. These forecasts 
are published in practically all daily newspapers 


stations daily. The automatic telephone forecast 
xepeater, installed in ten cities, is a popular 


service. Aviation Weather Service 


Twenty-six Flight Advisory Weather Service 
(FAWS) Centers issue every 6 hours regional fore- 
casts covering the entire country and some 350 
terminal forecasts for the most important airports. 

fi ts, which are transmitted over na- 
writ circuits, provide invaluable 
weather information for pilots and other aviation 
interests. further aid to safi the air, 
these FAWS centers maintain continuous watch on 


Crop Weather Service 

The Corn and Wheat Crop Weather Service and 
the Cotton Crop Weather Service, organized by 
state divisions in the principal crop areas, furn: 
special weather bulletins to growers during the 
Crop season. . 

Special Services 

The Fruit-Frost Service provides detailed and 
localized forecasts and warnings to fruit growers 
оп a cooperative basis in those states where winter 
and spring fruit and vegetable production is a 
major activity, The Fire-Weather Warning Service 
warns against atmospheric conditions conducive 
to disastrous fires in the forest areas of the nation. 
The Hurricane Warning Service prepares its highly 
important advisories and warnings at special 
hurricane forecast centers along the nation’s 
coasts. 

Climatological Service 

The Climatological Service, which covers the 
United States, Alaska, Hawali, Puerto Rico, and 
the oceans, is headed by the Climatological 


Services Division in Washington. In the field 
an area climatologist is responsible for appli- 
cations of climatology to problems of the na- 
tional economy in his geographical area. This 


work is supported in each state by state climatolo- 
gists who (a) direct liaison with state interests 
and (b) carry out certain state responsibilities 
such as those of Crop-Weather Services s 
storm investigation. The work depends 

on observations taken at about 11,000 substations 
(mostly manned by unpaid cooperative observers) 
and about 300 regular Weather Bu: stations. 
Three data monitoring centers receive and process, 
by modern tabulating methods, the, original 
climatological observations of all substations and 
regular stations, and publish periodical summaries 
of data. The repository for American weather 
records and facilities for large-scale tabulation 
are maintained in the National Weather Records 
Center, Asheville, N. C. 


River and Flood Service 


on- 
six 


Research and Development 
The Weather Bureau conducts scientific investl- 


gations pertaining to the problems of its meteor: 
logical services. This research is aimed at increas- 
ing the accuracy and time scope of forecasts of 
weather, storms, and floods and the development 
and application of modern meteorological science 
in the technical work of the Bureau. 


The Atmosphere 


Source: Weather Bureau, United 

‘The atmosphere is composed 
gases which Ravelo the Earth. от пе о о 
gases near the surface of the Earth are mainly 
nitrogen, m and argon, which are present 
Яй. EE ашара г) a nately 78, 21, and 1 per 
amounting to less than one-tenth of one i3 n" 


hydrogen, neon, heli è 
ton; and xenon, These proportions Rr. 


proximately the same up to al 180,000 feet, 
above which there m: Ў 
paler ше Тапу to Pulp ht tt 


е air, It occupies " 
les e amount froi 


[ 
maximum. ai 
ishes with height; 


8 hott 


States Department of Commerce 


Air, of course, is easily compressed. The density, 
therefore: is gréatest near the surface of the Earth 
е air is compressed by the weight o 
the air that lies above. At sea level the Деп 18 
only about one eight-hundredth that of watery 
ollows, then at the atmosphere would be 
800 times 34 feet, in depth, or about, 5 miles, if it 
Tere of the same {гру at all altitudes. Actually, 
e pe ensity decreases as the 
shove erste the weight of the air that 
The temperature of the air, except in some re- 
gions near the surface of the Earth, normally de- 
creases with increasing height until a level call 
the tropopause is Teached. "The portion of the at- 
mosphere below the tropopause is known as the 
2 onere; and that for several miles above the 


The height of tse 80 lace, 
Tom 


ight in- 
heig! lies 


thousand ‘feet 
the average temperature at any 
given place increases with height. near the bot- 


near the to Е eit; 
above +90° ey hae i PAINT. the temperature gi 
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Astronomical—Winds and Velocities; Weather Bureau Warnings 417 
Speed of Winds in the United States (Miles an Hour) 
trüe values ETC 


Source: Weather Bureau; wind velocities in 


Stations vg. [Hi 
МО | 71" sacksonville, rta... PAS 
bany, N. Ү........ 9. acksonville,. -| 8. ISP 
FARE ue, N. M.. 5 8 ey N Sa 4 
„ Ga. | 9.8 ioxville, ^ ^ 2B" 
m 8 Little Rock, Ark 7.5 л | 
8 Louisville, Ky. $2 0 
6 Memphis, Tenn. 7 d 
S Miami, Fla.. .[12.6 " 
1 Minneapolis, Minn. .|11.2 1 
2 Mobile, Ala. .| 9.2 «0 | 
5 Montgomery, Ala.. ..| 6:5 7 
7 Nashville, Tenn. -| 8.6 1 0 
Denver, Colo. 5 BN б 
Detroit, Mich 6 1 14.6 * 
Ft, Smith, Ark. 4 | р 14:6 : 
Galveston, Texa: 8 Omaha, N 9.5 
9 Pens .110.1 


tation closed April, 1953. { as 
? DIRECTION OF WINDS AT NEW YORK (MILES AN HOUR) — 


Fastest| Direc- 


Month mile | tion Year 
January.. sw 1913 
February. SW. 1912 
March. SW. 1913 

NW 1912 
W. 1945 
W. 1952 
NW 1914 


NW 1944 (|| И 


Normally, highs that follow lows brings clearing weather, while lows that follow highs causi 
unsettled Weather, -ACTO 


Although highs and lows sometimes remain stationary or even retrograde, they v ONE er Й 
the country from a weste: peed REDUX M - 


rly quarter, passing off to the northeast. The average s 
from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs from 485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds 
Winter, lower in Summer. 


Veather Bureau Warnings га 
Small Craft—A red pen t indicates moder- day, or a white lantern below a red lan! At. 


ately strong winds that will interfere with the night, indicates the approach of a storm of таг! 
Safe operation of small craft are expected. Small violence with winds beginning from the southwest. 


craft warnings usually are not displayed at night. Northwest Storm—A white pennant above 
Northeast Storm— e e tre displayed by day, – 
m fag erm ks A red pennant above a square square red flag with black cen! i play at night, 


entre displayed by day, or two or a white lantern above a red lan! 
lanterns, one above the other, at night, indi- indicates the approach of a storm of marked vio- 
Cates the approach of a storm of marked violence jence with winds beginning from the northwest. 
Hurricane, or Whole Gale—Two square flags, red 
d pennant below a square with black centres, one above the other, 1 
one red |, > display: by day, or two red lanterns, with a white lantern — 
fad Јапіегп at night, indicates the approach t night, indicate the approach of a 
Ming Worm of marked Violence with winds begin- Ба, Bure or of one of the extremely 
utheast. : which occasionally 
Southwest Storm—A white pennant below a severe and dangerous storms ы. móc 
Square red flag with black centre displayed by occur. 


LOCAL INDICATIONS OF WEATHER TRENDS 


5 (Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) ud & ! E ES JE 
arometer Wind from ] Weather Indi Psp Sees 
CDD TEENS C change fo ane two a 
rapidly | SW to № ir follow: у rai Baye. ) . 
Bia nien yanng slowly | SW to NW Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days, ~ 
slowly S to SE Rai thin ours. 
High and falling rapidly | S to SE Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 
High ang falling slowly | SE to NE Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 
High ang falling rapidly | SE to NE Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours, 
High and falling slowly | E (o NE Summer—light winds, fair. Winter—ratn 
And falling rapidly | E to NE Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours, 
Low and falling slowly SE to NE inter ЖАШ 155 amaw sod ES winds, _ 
: to — е | 
To And falling rapidly | SE О NE Rain and high wind: clearing and cooler in 36 hours. 
САННИ S so at atte Soe 
8001 м 
онаша falling rapidly |E 10 Е Northeast gales wiih heavy гаш OF snow, followed in winter 
by cold wave. i 
Low and Tsing rapidly Going to W Clearing and colder. : | 
Their Force and Official Designations 
|| Designa- Miles per Designa- Miles per || Designa- 
tion hour tion 25 75 10 im rm 
Gentle... AVE .25 to Whol 
Moderate Gale -39 to 54|| Hurricane. 
es! 
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Astronomical—Monthly Normal Temperature and Precipitation | 
Monthly Normal Temperature and Precipitation f 
Sta eo 


Source: Weather Bureau, Uni tes Department of Commerce 
These normals are based on records for the Salty vent period 1921 саво 
that did not have continuous records from the same trument site for entire 30 
ў Һауе been ааа їо ће тосор at tbe presente, M E the city f ud 
St; s are city office stations. а! іса 
Temperature in Fahrenheit; precipitation, in inches; T, trace, E 
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POLES OF THE EARTH 

The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth's axis of rotation outs the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 

le of rotation descríbes an irregular curve about 
ts mean position. 

"Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load.of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitutíon of the Earth. 

In addition there are smal! but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 

` indeterminate longitude. 


MAGNETIC POLES 
The north magnetic pole of the Earth 15 that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 


north magnetic n pole was estimated 


latitude 70.55 5; 
ofr ents nearby the position in 1948 
N. and 
in 1912 


shift to 
as been 


was 
about 68° 
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THE AURORAS 


Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
ht in the high levels of th ^ 
josphere ‘whieh at times become very bright ang 


Fahrenheit 
tt КТАД Centigrade, 


_ Astronomical—The Poles; the Auroras; Earth's Rotation 


Poles of the Earth; the Auroras; Rotation and Time 
Source: Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 
Source: The Smithsonian Institution 


9/5 and add 32. 1 (degrees and multiply by 5/9; to convert Centigrade 
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colorful, They are most frequently seen in two 
broad belts which lie approximately along the 
boundaries of the polar regions. 

The Aurora Borealis or northern lights show 
greatest intensity and frequency along a path 
which crosses North America from Alaska in а 
southeasterly direction to Hudson Bay and Labra- 
dor. This line skirts the northern cc of Norway 
and Siberia, crosses northern Alas and skirts 
the south coast of Greenland and I nd. 

The Australis or southern-light zone is situated 
over the Antarctic continent and ocean, 

Intense and widely spread auroral displays are 
associated with high sunspot-activity and World. 


wide magnetic-electric storms. At such times 
auroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 


north as Australia and New Zealand in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. They appear 50 to 200 miles 
above the Earth's surface. Analysis of the light 
of aurora has shown that it is produced by electri- 
cal discharges in oxygen and nitrogen. The rays 
are usually parallel to the lines of the Earth's 
magnetic field, showing a controlling relationship, 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric phenomena indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae, The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the Sun and by high-speed ch ed corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic r ‚ 

The exact mechanism by which one ог more of 
за forms of energy produce the aurorae is nol 
nown, 


EARTH'S ROTATION AND TIME 


(Source: The Determination of Precise Time, 
by Sir Harold Spencer Jones. Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Annual Report, 1949, pp 201, 202.) 

It is not inconceivable that there тау Б, 
small annual variations in the rate of rotation d 
the Earth. There are seasonal displacements 0 
matter over the Earth's surface; there is, for in- 
Stance, a high-pressure region ov beria at one 
Season of the year and a low-pressure region at ang 
other season, entailing the displacement of large 
atmospheric masses, with corresponding change in 
the moment of inertia. Such effects would be tanz 
gled up with effects due to periodic error in stat 
Places and with the effects of the polar motion, 

Much more is likely to be learned about these 
matters when the atomic clock has reached 8 
further stage of development, so that the fre- 
quency drift of the quartz crystal can be elimi 
nated. Observations with photographic zenit 
telescopes should gradually smooth out any resid- 
ual periodic errors in star places, while the 
information they provide about the variation 0 
latitude will furnish basic data which can 
used subsequently to separate polar motion effects 
from small variations in the Earth's rotation. 
may prove, however, that the Earth itself 18 
rather like a pendulum clock in its behavior an 
that its rate of rotation is liable to frequent sof 
small irregular changes, so that we can at presen 
merely observe their integrated effect. 

Investigations at the Greenwich Observatory 
have established the existence of a fairly regular 
Annual variation in the rate of rotation of the 
Earth, Relative to uniform time the Earth gets n 
hind by about 60 milliseconds in May-June A! 
ahead by a similar amount in November. The cot 
respon variations in the length oi the day 
amount to somewhat more than 1 millisecond & 
day on either side of the mean value. 
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Table of Magnetic Declination 
d for the Woro Armanac in the office of the Coast and 
* nen information may be obtained by addressing the Director, U. S. Coast 
25, D. C. 
due observed at selected points, reduced to January. 1955; also the anm 
A plus (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declination, and a minus (— 
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Changes in th Weather and its Effect on Human Beings ^ 
TRE: Our American Weather, by Dr. George H. Tv Kimble, pois ME £z 17 Гор 
100 cather в getting warmer. During the been similar shifts Босого рине Birds 
ae has been an асте ii tn de АЛОЕ ШЕ north thao REATUS 
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aximum and Minimum Temperature at New York, 1954 
Weather Bureau, New York. Note: Highest and lowest in bold-íace figures. й 
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Monthly and Annual Mean New York Temperature 5 
Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Highest and lowest degrees іп bold face fig — > 
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Extremes of Wind, Precipitation and Snowfall at New Vork 
iIncludes sleet. “T” trace, less than 0.1 inch. *Beginning 1884-5. _ н 
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ART GALLERIES, LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS — 


Classified under Regions. Consult also Washington, D, 


NEW ENGLAND 


Atheneum, Hartford 

Wadsworth Atheneum, 25 Atheneum Sq. N., 
Hartford, Conn., established 1844, comprises Colt, 
Morgan and Avery Memorial buildings of 50 gal- 
leries illustrating arts of Europe and America; 
containing J. P. Morgan collection of antique 
bronzes, porcelain, silver; Wallace Nutting col- 
lection of early American furniture; painting from 
1300 A.D, to today; tapestries, arms, armor; period 
rooms; early Central and South American art; ship 
models; Lifar collection of ballet design and cos- 
tume; S. P. Avery collection of oriental porcelain 
and modern bronzes; old master and modern draw- 
ings; religious arts of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance. The Atheneum maintains a reference li- 
brary, lectures, art classes and publishes the Bulle- 
tin and catalogues of exhibitions, 


Mystic Seaport 

Mystic Seaport, Mystic, Conn., is a 19th century 
Coastal village recreated by the Marine Historical 
Association, Inc. Buildings include an apothecary, 
smithy, chapel, schoolho ropewalk, sail loft 
and museums, At the doc ie the wooden whale- 
ship, Charles W. Morgan; the square-rigger 
Joseph Conrad; schooner Australia; Chinese junk 
Mon Lei and ferryboat Brinckerhoff. In 1954 
there were over 100,000 visitors, including 900 


boats. 
At Yale University 

Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn., 
founded 1832 by Col. John ‘Trumbull (Washing- 
uns alde-de-camp) and Benjamin Silliman, was 
the first art gallery connected with a university. 
The original galiery was replaced in 1901. 
ыле Collections contain objects illustrative of 
е art of the ancient Orient, of Greece and Rome 
(Botably antiquities from the University's ехсауа- 
ous in Dura-Europos, a Hellenistic-Roman irade 
oe city on the Euphrates, and from Gerash in 
јігапвјогаапіа); of the Near and Far East, con- 
fisting mainly of textiles and Japanese prints; 
Tralee (the Jarves and Griggs Collections oi Eariy 
the Wi painting, and French Impressionists from 
Tru ebb Collection); America, Colonial interiors, 

umbull Collection of paintings of the American 


Revolution, the Garvan Collection of American fur- 
фе, Silver, glass, pewter, prints and painting; 


organ Collection of American Miniatures, and 
the Edwin Austin Abbey Collection, Greene Collec- 
Aon o portrait engravings; Collection of Société 
Pa уше (modern painting, sculpture and prints). 
versit y Museum of Natural History, Yale Uni- 
5 pl founded 1866 by George Peabody, is used 
search I hes with teaching and scientific re- 
aes t has large collections in verterbrate pale- 
eralogs ,Z00logy, invertebrate paleontology, min- 
E Archaeology. Connected with the museum 
collectio, ngham Oceanographic laboratory with 
ns Of deepsea fishes and invertebrates. 


amphib; i 
foremost collections of and birds, with one of the 
07 8 Brontosaurus is 67 ft. long and 16 ft. 
$n A mural depicting the great reptiles in their 
1 high? and environment. 110 ft. long and 
Made of ass onsidered the largest painting ever 
halls o mammals, ere are two 
including the 
fall from the 


hraim 


C., and New York City. 


Antiquarian, W. е 
„ orcester 
The American Antiquarian So 
Mass., has 
fiae. nearly 800 а v 
as nearly 1,000,000 titles, cov 

shelving. It t SE er 
early American newspapers з Amera | 
ican printing before 1826. ‘The Collections ot 

or the entire country, bie 

Amerícan literature are notable, as gi 
such as Но hs, 
and engraved kp 
the library is constantly used by research 


biology room with the 50) 
the “Stellarium,” a mini: 
Hall of Man is one of the five 
Robert E. Peary reached the 
the historical collection is the original 
Shay," immortalized by Oliver Wendell 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Fenway and Hunt- - 
ington Ave., Boston, contains superior collections. 
of the art of the Far East, the Middle East, 
Egypt and America. The Chinese and Japanese 
painting and sculpture collections contain many 
rare items and there is an important Indian col- 
lection. The Museum has conducted excavations 
in Egypt and obtained valuable objects at Gizeh. 
In the classical collection the Eros relief, th 
Cretan chryselophantine statuette and the gold 
bowl are considered exceptional. 

The textiles include examples of Medieval French 
and Flemish work, also Asiatic, Peruvian. Coptic, 
English and American. Medieval and Renaissance 
sculpture are well represented. The examples 1 
decorative arts include the Liberty bowl and other 
pieces by Paul Revere, The American period rooms, 
from the 17th to the early 19th century, are au- 
thentic interiors and include a McIntire room » 
Peabody, Mass., and the Karolik American furni- 
ture and paintings, 1720 to 1865. S е 

In painting the major works of all importan: 
schools of Europe and America are represented. 
The Museum has Velasquez' Don Carlos and 
Dwarf, El Greco's Fray Рагауісіпо, Van der W. 
den's St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rembrandi 
St. John, Lorenzetti’s Madonna, Duccio's Cru 
Axion, as well as outstanding work by ба 
Caravaggio, Canaletto, Copley, Rubens, Reno} 
Manet, Cezanne and Monet. M 


on Museum of Science — 
EE. of Science, Science e е 
combines exhibits of pee 0 ie се, 


man, public heal! саг- 
1 m а 101 Structure the work of the, 
The Museum. specializes in exhibits 

ice partic: 2 
Shib's bridge, with instruments, faces 
ES ы a E 
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chambers dn which cosmic tay tracks and 
e Cu Vat 
tation ned- 
candlepower lens from 1 N 5 ТА ‘oe 


and models of ships and engi 5 ng 
me showing the bu 
pyramid a at "given, ш 2,500 figures. 


Labo: ard 
НО СИЫР! 1946 

„ Mass. pleted in 1946. 
Under’ "е dec en of Prof. Howard р Ае, 
research is carried on іп fields relating е cone 
struction and PO of large-scale 178 15 E "s 
culating and Pont ii 
каеры vu uud 850 volumes, 9% 

one oratories. In the center Of. 


th 
building 4 g the machine Toom, where the IBM 


atic Sequence. Controlled Caleulator, Mark 
са th "Harvard Automatic Magnetic Drum 
‘Calculator, Mark IV, compute tables and solve 


The Ма is the first large-scale 

Tt is constructed of electro- 
Sms and relays, and auto- 
paper tape. The 


by the machine. 
roduced. by the photo-offset w 


Calculator is an electronic digital 
d static 


O numbers of 16 decimal digits and 10,000 pro- 
the machine can per- 
83 muitiplications, and 
; ts on magnetic 

tape. independent unit of the calculator re- 
produces the numbers in printed form, using four 


electric typewriters. 2 
Laboratory constructed two 
calculators, the Mark II and Mark 
. and operated by 
U.S. Navy. 
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to 1: the Commonwealth, to 
о | memi not living . 
ni epee: not inhabitants of 
iA tes, ents exceed $1,000,000. 
with Americ ance and шше тоты 
n » ‘Hardin , Copley, Stuart, and Spese 
а 815 ni ДЕ, o collections of coins, ancient, 


the Society by 


в. ‘These are 
an Henry Butterfield an 
elknap Press of Harvard: Unis 


. Jones Library, Amherst 
The Jones Library, jesse Mass., inc. 1919 
was given the town of Amherst by Samuel Minot 
^ Jones (1836-1912), who provided $690,118 in his 
. will. The building, of Connecticut Valley archi- 
tecture, was erected 1928, and houses art, genea- 
| logical, A e e oolleytions besides" gen 


У eral 
+) wor! has special collections S 
son, p Stannard Baker F 
Robert Frost material; exhibition and story-telling 

| rooms for children, a stage and an auditorium. 


as well as a museum. t of 


Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth 

5 Pilgrim Hall Plymouth, Mass., estab. 1824, con- 
tains surviving relies сї the Mayflower Pilgrims and 
the cradle of Peregrine White, first child born in 
their families, includiag swords of Myles Standish, 
ibles of Governor Bradford and John Alden, 
the colony; original chairs and chests, books owned 


Art Galleries, Libraries, Museums 
by Pilgrims, original letters, manuscripts, records 


Mi 
VVV England villages. 5,000 volumes, pamp!) and manuscripts 


of the churches and fragments recovered from 
sites of original settlements. The patent of 
Plymouth Colony, 1621, oldest state document in 
New England, is here. The collections are mains 
tained by the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, 


imprints by Essex County writers, 
Whittier, 


by Gov. 
of Judge Story, 
& large number 
of all wars, 
rticles, The 
furnished 


buildings Tinstracing their hn Ward 
house, 1684; Pingree house, designed 
by Samuel McIntire, 1804; s house, 
80 Federal St., also by McIntire, 1 1801, called 
“the finest Wooden house in New gland.” A 
shop are exe 

includini 


founded 1807 


The Peabody Museum of Salem, 6 
by George Peabody, occupies the ebuilt East India 


the museum of 
1799, and 
x Institute, 
in marine 


Marine Hall (1824). It took ove 
the East India Marine Society, 
the natural history collections 0 
begun 1834, and developed coll 
materials, ethnology and natu 
ican sailing vessels, whaling, the 5 

India and China, ethnology of the Far 
South Pacific, are among the subjects © 


Whaling, New Bedford 

The Old Dartmouth Historical Society, and Whal- 
ing Museum, New Bedford, contains a collec- 
tion of furniture, costumes, trai American 
glassware, firearms and historical documents. 

On display are a large and unique collection of 
whaling implements, Log-books, shipping lists and 
curios are preserved here. Of especial interest are 
the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, the 
humpback whale skeleton, the collections of scrim- 
shaw and whaling irons, and the DeCoppet col- 
lection of 40 ship models. 


Worcester Art 
The Worcester Art Museum 


g 


Museum 
was founded in 


Worcester, Mass., 1896, with Stephen Salisbury as 


Currier Gallery, Manchester 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, 
table for American paintings of 18th, 
centuries by Copley, Stuart, Trumbull, 
Henri, Homer, Hassam, Waugh, Bierstad 
nder, James, Sample, Sheeler, Wyeth, © 
by Tintoretto, Costa, Ruisdael, Monet, 
Constable, Picasso, Perugino. It has American 
р tives and French wallpaper from the Vaughn 
ouse in Thetford, Vt. as well as early American 
and later furniture. Examples of American art 
English silver by John Coney, Benjamin Burt. 
fester Bateman, Andrew Tyler, Paul Revere, 4. 
Ward Winslow, William Cowell, etc., are ехїр 
also textiles, hooked rugs, pewter and household 
accessories, and American glass, including an im- 
portant group of ‘Suncook, N. H., glass. 


New Hampshire Historical —.—. 

iy The New Hampshire Historical Society, [E 
cH anized Е n 

brary with exhibits, ne library contains Ovet 


Papers. maps and documents telatine to early 
ampshire records, а. pearly complete file 0 
o 1900, а 


iety’s gallery are portraits painted in 


by Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the 


telegraph, Here also are original paintings ОГ Ан" 
thentic reproductions of "New Hampshire notablesi 


re Pare 
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including those of Daniel Webster, Ebenezer and 
Abigail Webster, his parents; Dudley Leavitt, al- 
manac publisher; John Wheelwright, founder of 
Exeter; Lewis Downing, maker of the Concord 
coach; Josiah Bartlett by Trumbull, and many 
others. The painting ‘‘Crawford Notch” by Thomas 
Hill was a gift by popular subscription. 

The Society displays two Revolutionary War 
flags of the Second New Hampshire Regiment. Con- 
tinental Army, which were captured by the British 
at Fort Anne, New York (1777). Exhibited here 
also are collections of New Hampshire-made glass- 
ware and silver, the Durgin Collection of historic 
china, silver and pewter services from New Ham) 
shire churches, miniatures, paper money, and the 
Daniel Webster, General Stark, and President 
Pierce Collections. 


Newport and Providence 

Newport Historical Society, Newport, R. L, 
founded 1853, has а marine museum and exten- 
sive exhibits of silver, china, glass, furniture, 
etc. It uses two brick structures and a meeting 
house built by the Seventh Day Baptists in 1729 
and owns a house of 1675, an ancient grist mill 
and several forts. The library has 150,000 books 
and 1,700 manuscript vols. of log books, custom 
house papers, mercantile records; also loose mss. 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, 
R. I., occupies the historic John Brown House, 52 
Power St. It comprises a museum of objects of 
Rhode Island origin and rooms containing furni- 
ture made by Newport 18th century cabinet makers. 
The library specializes in the history of Rhode 
Island and genealogy. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Thomas Alva Edison Museum 

The Thomas Alva Edison Museum, West Orange, 
N. J., opened 1948, by Thomas Alva Edison Foun- 
dation, comprises Edison's library of 10,000 books 
and original notebooks and records; his workshop, 
where the phonograph, universal electric motor, 
nickel-iron-alkaline storage battery, motion picture 
apparatus, etc., were perfected; his chemical room, 
where he ‘worked on coal-tar derivatives, and the 
approach to electronics. 


Montclair Art Museum 

The Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J., 
1s the only public museum in the state dedicated en- 
tirely to art. The museum houses hundreds of art 
treasures, including comprehensive examples from 
the four cultural groups of North American In- 
dians; a large collection of American and foreign 
paintings, sculptures, and prints; an Eighteenth 
Century Dutch clock; various pieces of furniture; 
early costumes; a Fifteenth Century illuminated 
Book of the Hours; English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
and American silver; Chinese snuff bottles and 
Other Oriental art objects; Roman glass dating 
from 1000 B. C.; and Greek and Roman pottery. 


Newark Museum 

Newark Museum, 43-49 Washington St., Newark, 
N.J., a museum of art, science and industry, offers 
a program of changing exhibitions, a Junior 
Museum and arts workshops for adults. Its col- 
lections include 400 American paintings, with 
primitives well represented; American sculpture, 
examples of Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan art; 
the Eugene Schaefer collection of ancient glass, 
ceramics, bronzes and jewelers Science collections 
include birds, insects, fossils, economic botany, 
minerals, shells, fossils. There also are a plane- 
tarium, over 200 models of mechanical movements, 
a lending library circulating over 10,000 three- 
dimensional objects, and a reference library. New- 
ark’s oldest schoolhouse (1784) stands in the gar- 
den, The main building (1926) was the gift of 
Louis Bamberger. 


New Jersey State Museum 

New Jersey State Museum, State House Annex, 
Trenton, N. J., estab. 1890, is a division of the 
Dept. of Education. It shows exhibits of birds 
and mammals, physical and economical geology, 
Indian artifacts and other New Jersey materials. 
The museum sends out instructional films and 
Other materials to schools and commit groups. 
© perates with County Educational Audio-Visual 

в. 


Albright Gallery, Buffalo 

The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y., con- 
ducted by the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, incl 
in its permanent collection works b; 
at, Cezanne, Renoir, Degas, Vuillard, 
Soutine, Gauguin, Bellows, Hassam, Homer, Earl, 
‚ Gilbert Stuart, Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 

omney, Lawrence, Claude Lorrain, di Credi, 
Pannini; Carpaccio, Reubens and Gericault; sculp- 
ке by Maillol; Despiau, Brancusi, Lachaise, 
ehmbruck, Pipchitz and Gericault; also rare 


bles and bronzes, 


Buffalo Museum of Science 

The Buffalo Museum of Science, Humboldt Park, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is operated by the Buffalo Society 
of Natural Sciences, Its exhibits in full color in 17 
compact halls tell a related story of man's scien- 
tific knowledge, beginning with the constitution of 
matter and ending with civilization. 

Outstanding among the permanent exhibits are 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman 
bronzes of selected racial types, the electrically 
operated doll exhibit illustrating the laws of hered- 
ity, the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the famous 
Marchand wax flowers in the Hall of Plant Lite 
and the Hall of Conservation, the Milestones of 
Science embracing rate editions of books on science; 
African and South Pacific collections of primitive 
art, folk art textiles from Indonesia, and collec- 
tions of Chinese ceramics and bronzes, and Meso- 
potamian seals. 


Cooperstown Museums 
Cooperstown, N. Y., on Lake Otsego, was the 
one-time homé of Jas. Fenimore Cooper and in- 
spired his Leatherstocking Tales. It hàs three dis- 


early Greek, Oriental, Spanish and Italian mar- 


games and famous incidents, а comple set of 


the winning teams are among tht 
exhibits in the collection. One о 


tive office of the 
and contains one of its museums. 
famous life masks of the Founding Fathers, - 
torical records and manuscripts, ande e 
Hamilton-Burr correspondence; & lery of folk 
art and of New York state painters, It conducts 

exhibits, seminars and educational work. p 
The Farmers Museum, across the road from 
Fenimore House, operated by the Historical Assn., 
sed in Ni 


Corning Glass Center 
corning: N.Y., opened 
on the centennial of Cornini 


May, 1951, Glass 
Works, contains the Corning Museum of Glass, & 
library devoted solely to the subject of glass; the 
Hall of Science and Industry and the Steuben 

stal glass is dem- 


factory where the making of cr 
onstrated. 
to AE 
castin 
co Palomar Mtn. is on exhibi- 
ten weeks of summer theatre. 


witn 15,000. In 

British Gen. Lord Jeffrey Amhi 

Ticonderoga. On 10, 17 

Mountain Boys. 

g in, surprised the British 
е rt wore haul 

England by Gen. Henr nox 

batteries at Dorchester Н 

In 1777 Gen. 
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York. 
esti 


pic- 


newspapers nd. 


tures, pho 
movies, em 
State and the 
interest to researchers are 
relating to the development 
"Archives include the correspondence files and rec- 
ords of Ж {ораде grammaa o professors, 
nd alumni of Cornell, 
x The Andrew Dickson White Museum of Art, 
Cornel! University, Ithaca, New York, opened in 
November, 1953. The шар, is the former 
President's House, built in 1816 b: 
‘White, co-founder and first pre: 
‘university. 
tions, includini 
ons, udini 
ings in tne ganini 
aj 


Andrew D. 
ident of the 


y 
тера art from the 16th to the 20th century. 


loan е; Д ез, ns, motion 
peure and other activities, It is the center for 
12 university's annual Festival of Contemporary 


Ney York State Museum 
The New York State Museum, Albany, New York, 
had its puen un materials рее, by the 
y Se Natural History Surveys of the 
State of. York, Tials, placed un- 


1 on of the Board о! 
of the State of New York in 1845, formed 
Saler of Natural History established by 
seu ; story established by 
E RE URB 1870. Today the Museum 
ап of all state-owned property, ap- 
museum, which is not placed 


ЕЕЕ serezece 
S EGES 
1 


logy, botany, 

and in try, and the | ne arts. Its most, 
are logy an: Ў 

| basic ‘scientifie source materials, 


cluding m; hundred type specimens. © 
The exhibit of the State Museum 
fifth floor of. te Education Building, in 


the of 
the heart of AN . Some of thi 
ioe Oo are the restoration ot the Gilbos Devonian 


forest, the Cohoes mastodon, the six life-size Iro- 


quois Indian "ups, the original water color bird 
paintings of fous Ag: Fuertes, 
of nineteenth e de bo E. L. e a 


ee ee 
eorge Eastman tography, 900 E: 
Ave, Rochester, N. Y., opened 1949, вй obi 
. to George Eastman, photographie pioneer, and 
occupies his former home, It coni extensive 
_ „historical collections, including Daguerre's cam- 
eras, Fox 'Talbot prints, Muybridge negatives 

.- | technological material down to color processes 0! 
Mannes and Godowsky; a large collection of early 
motion pictures; 30,000 movie stills; examples of 
ррагакав:га Neary of 4,000 ols. and 

0. The painth collected by 
Rembrandt, toretto, 
borough, ete. 


ob George Eastman was brought here from Water- 


town, N.Y. 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
.of the 


founded 1912 


industrial science of wes x 

educational exhibits, clusses and erator E hes 
pioneer shops and rooms, a hall of American 
women's fashions and э hall of optical science. 


- Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
»n 2. was established by joint resolution of icd 


back. collection exclusively by American artists ane 


is а comm; iuseum. 
natural history, E MERI re aaa 


tion of the Roosevelt estate turned over to the 
Government July 4, 1940. The museum portion 
Bas historic documents and photographs, ship 
models, art objects and curios. All of the books 
and most of the manuscript collections are ауай- 
able fro research, Mr. Roosevelt’s White House 
apers are the largest single group. A number of 
is associates have placed their personal papers 
in the Library. 
The Library. ds maintained by the Government 
and is administered by the National Archives and 
Records Service of the General Services Admin, 
unnyside, Irvington 

Sunnyside, in Irvington and Tarrytown, N. Y. 
the home of Washington Irving, was bought 
by him in 1835 and developed from a salt-box 
cottage into a gabled house ‘‘as full of angles 
and corners as an old cocked hat." He lived 
here from 1836 until his death in 1859, except for 
1842-46, spent in Madrid as minister to Spain, 
Here he completed his Life of Washington and 


entertained Thackeray, Prince Lo! Napoleon, 
William Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Nathaniel 
Willis, etc. Restored through the generosity of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the hou is a pic- 
iuresque example of romantic Gothic in a wooded 
vale, It contains 1,000 household objects and many 


books originally owned by Irving and mem- 
orabilia, including the costume worn by Joseph 
Jefferson when he played Rip van Winkle. At 
the entrance of Sunnyside Lane on way 
stands the Washington Irving Memorial by Daniel 
Chester French. 5 
Tarrytown-Yonkers Restorations 
Three fully restored buildings recalling days 
when manors were established by royal edict in 
the province of New York are located on the old 
Albany Post Road, now Broadway (U. S. 9) in 
Yonkers and North Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Philipse Manor Hall Yonkers, N. Y., 
€. 1682 by Frederick Philipse, carpente: 
for Director Peter Stuyvesant of the Dutch pr 
of New Netherland.  Philipse was granted the 
manor of Philipsborough by the British, 1693, and 
by 1694 owned a huge terrain on the Hudson from 
Spuyten Duyvil opposite the northern tip ot 
Manhattan, to the Croton River. The Manor 
Hall only surviving building of a community 
of mills and barns on the banks of the Nepperhan 
River (now underground) was augmented 
Philipse's grandson, 1745, and was a center 9 
colonial social life. When the Philipse family 
remained loyal to Britain in the Revolution 
it was confiscated and sold; taken over by 
State, 1908, it was restored by the Amer 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 
and more recently by New York State. 
Philipse Castle, built at a mill site On the 
Pocantico in North Tarrytown, N. Y. by Fred- 
erick Philipse, 1683, comprises a completely Tor 
stored Dutch colonial mansion, a mill and farm 
buildings. -A section added by Gerard Beekman 
after 1785 reflects the decorative taste of the 
early republic. The stone mansion is equipped with 
furniture, linens and kitchen utensils of the 1th 
and 18th centuries. A separate exhibit has Vic- 
torian furnishings of John B. Rockefeller, Sr. 
On the Pocantico, beyond the mill pond, stands 
the Washington Irving Memorial Bridge, A 
farther upstream is the site of the old bi 
where, according to Irving's Legend of 5 
Hollow, the headless horseman chased 
Crane. This adjoins Sleepy Hollow cemetery 
Where the Dutch Church, restored, appears BUS. 
stantially as erected, 1699, by Frederick Philipsi 
and his second wife, Catherine van Cortlandt, } 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery are buried many greni І 
Americans, including Irving, J. К. Paulding, Сай 
Schurz and Andrew Carnegie. : 


Syracuse Fine Arts | 


"The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
N. Y. founded 1896, contains the first permanes 


ican 
1911, 


assembled in a museum. Its biennial Ceram 
National sponsored by the Museum, the Опопбави 
Pottery Company, Syracuse, and the Ferro Coe 
poration, Cleveland, features ceramic sculpt д 

works 
Selected Sant 


ај ibits, period rooms : г 
collections of 19th Aud 20th century American are 
European art, art lending, service, 
record library and loan service, lectures, 
Te chen en ua ut a antrag, drawing 

ainting, Hn 
sign, ceramies and sculpture. 
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Buhl Planetarium, Pittsburgh 


The Buh! Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
Science, Pittsburgh, Pa., has an auditorium seat- 
ing 500 and can demonstrate 9,000 stars and plan- 
ets, and comets, clouds and other phenomena. It 
has five galleries devoted to the natural sciences, 
The Micro-zoo, showing microscopic water animals 
magnified to monster size is a popular feature. A 


10- 
use. 


inch siderostat telescope is available for public 
. Schedule for schools includes tours and labora- 


tory demonstrations for science classes, sky dramas 
exhibitions for geography, Latin, and English 
‘classes; and monthly changes in galleries, 


an 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


Carnegie Institute, located in Schenley Park, 


Pittsburgh, Р 


founded and endowed by Andrew 


arnegie Library of Pittsburgh, with 
ments covering technology, art, and 


music; the Department of Fine Arts, with a repre- 


sentative and 
and sculpture, 
internationa 
Museum, cov 


rowing collection of modern Равник 
and with the distinction of having 
hibitions of paintings; Carnegie 
ig the natural sciences and applied 


arts, and Carnegie Music Hall. 


Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 


Franklin Institute, Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
and 20th St., Philadelphia, founded 1824, is one 
of the country's oldest and foremost institutions 


for 


the study and promotion of the mechanic 


arts and applied science. The building contains 
а memorial hall dedicated to Franklin, a museum, 


a lib 
heroic: 


„„the Fels Planetarium and offices. A 
ied statue of Franklin by James Earle 


га: 


Fraser stands in the hall. 

The Museum maintains scientific exhibits which 
May be operated by visitors. There are perma- 
nent exhibits showing applications of basic science 
and special displays on current developments. 


Т) 


he Fels Planetarium, donated to the Franklin 


Institute, 1933, by Samuel S. Fels, reproduces the 
stellar world of past, present and fui ure. 

The Library, founded at the same time as the 
Institute, has ‘over 146,000 vols., 9,000 maps and 
51,000 pamphlets, including complete runs of do- 
méstic and foreign technical periodicals. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, first 
issued 1826, has been published continually since. 


Its 
qua! 


papers are written by distinguished and 
liñed workers in scientific fields. 


The Committee on Science and the Arts of the 
Institute awards medals and certificates of merit 
0 men or organizations deserving of recognition 


for 


their work in science, the most distinguished 


of Which is the Franklin Medal. 

The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
search and Development specialize in research for 
industry and the U. S. Government. Problems in 
Physical science, particularly nuclear physics, are 
studied by the Institute's Bartol Research Foun- 
dation at Swarthmore, Pa. The Biochemical Re- 
search Foundation, affiliated with the Institute, 


has 


laboratories at Newark, Del., for the study 


of cell growth, reproduction and diseases from à 
chemical point of view, and of new organic com- 
Pounds that have therapeutic value, 


Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 


Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., founded 1913 
by Andrew W. and Richard B. Mellon, is an M 


dow: 


ed nonprofit body for research in pure an! 


applied sciences, for training research workers 
and providing technical information of use to in- 
dustries and municipalities, for the preservation of 
health and resources. From Mar. 1 


1, 


е 
147 


‚ „1954 to Mar. 
1955, the Institute expended $4,784,344, of 


Which $1,033,172. was used for pure research in 


$ departments and on 12 fellowships, with 
members engaged. In applied science 390 


ori Were employed on ра soinean pa: 
uring 1954 departments and fellows! M 
duced 7 books, 2 bulletins, 50 research papers 


and 


62 other ‘scientific articles. The Institute 


issues Mellon Institute News, American Pollution 
Saio Assn, News, and Industrial Hygiene 


Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 


The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
at 19th and the Parkway 1 the oldest scien- 
tific institution of its kin , possesses a collection 
of natural objects in many respects unrivaled. Its 
Natural History Museum exhibits animal lfe- 
Eroups, minerals, birds common to Philadelphia 
and vicinity, and from all parts of the earth; the 

"orescence exhibit, which reveais glowing colors 
hidden in certain minerals, and the Hall of Ear 


the 


th 
tory, which graphically depicts the. story. of 
“Arst inhabitant of birds 


earth and its first inhabitants. A hall 


is named for J. J. Audubon, once а member. 


е Academy’s study collection of birds contains 


More than 156,000 specimens, and its insect col- 


z 


houses under one roof the central 


lection more than 2,000,000 specimens. Tis shell 


collection is equally notable. The herbarium con: 
tains lants tro al d ! 
library has 150,000 корага ШООНА ane 


ER. Pennsylvania Academ ; aae 
е Pennsylvania Acai ci the Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia, Pa., founded 1805, is the oldest. 
institution in the United States. Organized“ 
promote the cultivation of the fine arts in Amer! 
са,” it set high standards of excellence, which — 
have been maintained in its acquisition of paint- 
ings and in its educational work, The institution 
possesses a representative cross section of Ameri. 
can art, from the collections of Beales, Gilbert 
Stuarts, Sullys througn Е; mer and 
Chase to contemporary artists of national 
portance. \ 


vid Pennsylvania Historical i: 
storica] Society of Pennsylvania, 131 01 
t., Philadelphia, Ba. Das" one of. фо nee 
important manuscript depositories in the U. S. 
consisting of over 4,000,000 items. Its library has 
EE 500,000 books, б 
periodicals. Included are books 
of Benjamin Franklin, an almost complete set of ye 
Poor Richard Almanacks, including the first | 
issue of 1733; Pennsylvania printings of the 18th 
century; the Cassel collection of Pennsylvania 
German imprints; the Charlemagne Tower collec: 
tion of Colonial Laws. > 

There are oper 7,000 vols. of newsp: 
cluding at least one paper for ever; 
in Philadelphia from 1728 to date. 
collection consists of some 45,000 iti 
museum has portraits and memora] 
P BETTE E. p вне 9 R 
sylvania Magazine of History am raj 
the oldest general historical magazine. ‹ i ^ 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Franklin Parkway and kalen aves pinion 
anklin Parkwa; int 4 Я 
phia, Pa., has collections of first rank in the аг 
of Europe and America, representative of — 
Christian era and especially rich puo 


sur-Vair (Vosges) about 1400, 
Gothic room of the . century 


ements from. 

units are elements from 

Siena, Santa Maria del Popolo in 

aral PE 60 ү т\п А 5, 
e sculptur aem 

$ The south wing of the Museum 18 


to the аг ^ 
ina surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
Ee and includes as other major units a stone — 


dynasty. 
Among the notable works are the John G, John- 


glish 18th century QOEM and 1; р! 
Dutch P Ne eie ‘and notably Pr 
aintin Poussin to the г! ts, 


University of Pennsylvania 
The UH ec 1 5 Quen 
Yoav and 15 concerned with the study of m 


ticularly as exemplifled by the remains of ancient 
civilizations and the customs of primitive peoples. 
its activities comprise field research in archaeology 
conducted through its expeditions 
the world, and museum research. 

‘The American Section contains exhibits illustrat- 
industries of the historic 
Indian tribes of North America, Mayan, and Mexi- 

logical objects 


vini bes. 

"The Babylonian Section contains a tablet 1 
Nippur and Ur. The Egyptian collection includes 
pieces from the temple nid Merenptah; the Par East 
Section has iconography of the Gupta, Gandhara 
and South India schools; there are mosaic foun- 
tains in the Islamic section and collections from 
Ancient Crete, Greece, Italy, Cyprus and Palestine. 

The Elkins Library of the Museum contains ap- 
proximately 30,000 volumes relating to archaelogy, 
anthropology, i and allied subjects. 

The Johnson Film Li 
1y 80,000 feet of 16 mm. motion picture 
in color. The Educational Department gives classes 
and gallery talks for school, college and club groups. 


Valley Forge 
Valley Forge State Park, 2,033 acres, 22 mi. n. 
of Philadelphia (State Roads 23 and 83) preserves 
the site of Washington’s encampment during 
the hard winter of 1777-78, when 11,098 soldiers 
5 for duty of whom 2,898 were incapacitated. 
Of special interest are Washington's he: агы; 
National Memorial Arch, restored soldier's’ huts, 
field hospital, redoubts, Dogwood blooms, in May, 
| attract: many visitors, Adjoining are Washington 
Memorial Chapel, built by the Rev. W. Herbert 
Burk; the loister of the Colonies, Peace 
carillon, Museum of American History and Me- 
morial Bell Tower dedicated 1953 by the D.A-R. 


The Wil ike? cg dom 

ү е m: n of the Fine Arts, Est. 
1912, occupies its own building, the Delaware Art 
Center, Park Dr. at Woodlawn Ave., Wilming- 
ton, Del. It supports permanent exhibits, varied 
monthly exhibitions, lectures and a large educa- 
ne program, and 


1 


classes for children 

i ts. Of unique value is its collection of paint- 

np and TIE by Howard Pyle (born in Wil- 
ЛЕП 1853, died in Florence, 1911). The Art 

~ Center has the extensive Bancroft English Pre- 

‘Raphaelite Collection of Paintings by Rossetti, 
wn, Watts, Sandys, Burne-Jones, als, and 

owns some contemporary American paintings. 


r б SOUTH 
Baltimore Museum of Art 


of contempora: 

ainting; Maryland Wing wit! 

rooms, paint s and Americana and e 
ver. 


cun May Yi 

e Sai ay Young People“ 
Center has 4 studios, & large Valery, | a а 
Ball. staff offices. of the Museum's’ Education 
Department, which conducts painting, sculpture 
"and pottery classes. The Museum’s program also 
includes movies and concerts. 


Maryland Academy of Sciences 
Maryland cademy of Sciences, —Baltim 
fonnded'1797, occupies quarters in the Enoch Prati 
Library Bldg. It sup) exhib tures 
on science and industry, including astronomical 
Observations. mobile exhibits for schools. It con- 
ducts Davis Planetarium. Two sections are doing 
special work in American archeology and in 
mineralogy. 


z Maryland Historical Society 


Maryland Historical Society, 201 W. Monument 
St., Baltimore, Md., founded 1844, is privately 
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supported and has 3,500 members. It is the home of 
the original manuscript of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, presented 1953 by Mrs. May McShane Jenkins, 
in memory of her mother-in-law, Catherine Key 


Jenkins. — 

The Society maintains a Hbrary, art gallery and 
museum. and publishes periodicals devoted to 
history. The library has 50,000 books, 20,000 pam- 
phlets and thousands of manuscripts, prints and 
maps. Among its treasures are the papers of the 
Lords Baltimore, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Robert Gilmor, Robert Oliver, the Lloyd, Ridgely 
and Latrobe families. The original competitive 
designs for the United States Capitol (1792) and 
drawings for public structures by Benjamin H. 
Latrobe are here. There are 250 engraved portraits 
of George Washington and a group of original 
‘portraits and engravings by St. Memin. 

"The gallery and museum has portraits by Amer- 
ican artists, landscapes, drawings and miniatures; 
furniture of the 18th and early 19th centur 

rcelain, glass, military relics, jewelry 

‘umes. Special collections include furni: 
the Patterson-Bonaparte and other fam 


Confederate items. Other major groups are Orlen- 
tal export china. Amelung glass, early American 
kitchenware, and the Kirk silver service of the 


old battleship Maryland. 

e Maritime collection consists of ship models, 
drawings, paintings and lithographs of Ches: 
peake Bay craft, charts of Baltimore house flags, 
compasses, ship's gear and a collection of ship's 
logs and maritime records. 


Peabody, Baltimore 

Peabody Institute Library, 1 East Mt. Vernon 
PL, Baltimore, endowed 1857 by George Peabody, 
has 265,000 vols. and 2,500 maps, many unique. 
Subjects include, among others, religion, 16th, 
l'th, and 18th century imprints, Maryland news- 
papers, voyages, genealogy, bibliography, incunab- 
ula, illustrated books on flora and fauna, a special 
section on early 19th century American Fiction, 
Cervantes and the complete files of John Pendle- 
ton Kennedy (1795-1870), who wrote as “Mark 
Littleton." Research facilities are available. 


Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 

The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Md., is а 
gift to the city from Henry Walters. (d. 1931). The 
exhibits illustrate the history of all the arts from 
ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt to the 19th 
century. Noteworthy are the Egyptian small sculp- 
tures; the Greek, Roman and Etruscan bronzes 
and ceramics; the Roman sarcophagi; th medieval 
arts in general, with particular emph on By- 
zantine arts and enamels, carved ivories, stained 
glass, and illuminated manuscripts; Renaissance 
bronzes, enamels and jewelry; 18th-century Eng- 
lish and French porcelain, ormolu, and small 
sculptures; the collection of Bayre bronzes; the 
Oriental ceramics and the Islamic pottery and 
metal-work. 1 

The paintings range from Itallan and Spanish 
examples of the 13th century to the chief French 
schools of the 19th. The library contains over 
1300 incunabula. 


Appomattox, Va. 

The house in which Gen. Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered the Confederate Army of Northern Vir- 
ginla to Gen. U. S. Grant, USA, Apr. 9, 1865, has 
been reproduced by the National Park Service in 
fhe grounds of Appomattox Court House National 
Historical Monument, which covers 968 acres and 
includes the final position of the opposing armies. 
The original house, owned by Wilmer McLean, was 
dismantled for removal but never re-erected. 


Colonial Williamsburg 
The historic Portions of Williamsburg, Va., 56 
ichmond, have been restored to 


Rockefeller, 
Work continues. It is carried forward by Colonial 


90 18th 


than 
ihe colonial Cap! Gov e, Raleigh 
lonia] itol j Jei 
G 1, А Ра1асе, E 


House.” Public 
use, Gaol, the nd Guard- 
house, and the Brush Eyemard House, have 
accurately furnished and are open to 
daily with guides in. colonial dress. 
interest include Bruton Parish Church 
so-called Christopher Wren building of 
Теве of Wiliam and Mary (1695), and the 
ouse of 1770. Visitors exceed 500,000 a year. 
Williamsburg was the capital of Virginia, 1699- 


п 


rt in the movement for inde- 
ee Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, п 
orge Makon 4 Pet early patriots received 
I inini 8 
САК of Early American History and 
8j 


0 
and 


nsored jointly by the 


anc 
unded to promote study, resear 
ЖО, of American history all its 
d 3 8 gd ee ee L 
mtary works an е а! Магу 
‘ly, H journal of early American history. = 


traits, 

inelu 

UR The Foundation owns a large part of 
original Monroe correspondence and a large 
IA pertaining to Monroe and the Monroe 
Doctrine which comprise a complete reference 
library on Monroe. 


Mariners’ Museum 
The Mariners’ Museum was founded 1930 by 
Archer Milton Huntington. It is situated on Route 
60, on the Virginia Peninsula near Hampton Roads, 
miles north of Newport News, Va. 

The Museum contains one of the largest collec- 
tions of ship models, marine pictorial material, 
eheads, navigation instruments and memi 
Sbilia in the Western Hemisphere, It includes more 


rt of the ship carver, 

gle with a wing: 

Lancaster (1858). 

000 vols. and 

harts and plans of vessels, 


Norfolk Arts and Sciences 
jNotfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth 
it the Hague, Norfolk, Va., 

numerous local cultural 
its sponsorin 
There are 1 
eden ted 
lerate: 
cal Tecords and 
разе library. 
» 0) ntury paintings and 
sculpta lection of ivories, fans and 
C. Perry collections of Chinese 
ican Indian artifacts, old 
715 т drawing collections and Norfolk and Tide- 
155 Material in history and natural history. 
Street Myers Historic House, Freemason and Bank 
its ae al 1792, has been restored, & now ПАЙ 
niture, silver, a Tidewater kitchen, 
Palntings and restored garden. 


my itginia Museum of Fine Arts 
^ and е таша Museum of Fine Arts, Boulevard 
М ded ey Ате, Richmond, Va., estab, 1936, was 
ї Lu John Barton Payne and others and 
Stered by the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
f rompre ensive collection of old masters 
lan. Duteh, English and French schools, 


as а fine grow ie 
and modere. р by American artists, hiss 


virginia Historical 

Storical Society, 707 E. Franklin 

ripas p eh Pre Teu 

a e R. E. Lee family duri 
Civil War and its library and. gall 
annex. e library n. 


00 pain! 
4 ts of the Lee and Randolph fi 
Marshall (the society's first president. 
en a 3 
50: ale. » 
Abbey, Richmond, devoted 7 Gans 
тара апа Virginia, House, Бе 
Warwick, England. It publishes books 
5 on Vituinis histo HON Tl 
a War Memoria! 


memorabilia | 


п. инс аы 


sents col 
include wo! 


rks by | 


landaio, Ramsay, 


id of 


000 
portholes 
poi 
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each sink. There are also an administration 
building with a small auditorium; a large archae- 
ological research laboratory; and picnic shelters. 


Old Harrodsburg, Kentucky 

Pioneer Memorial State Park, Harrodsburg), Ky. 
30 mi, from Lexington, contains the reconstruc! 
Fort Harrod (1927) with stockade, blockhouses 
and cabins; Lincoln Marriage Temple, sheltering 
Jog cabin in which Thomas Lincoln ‘and Nancy 
Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s parents, were mar- 
ried; Mansion museum, with relics of Shaker- 
town, у.; shops and houses. Fort Harrod 
founded 1774, protected first white settlement west 
of Alleghenies, and was one of posts used by Сеп, 
Geo. Rogers Clark for сашрр troops against 
British and Indians, 1778-1782. 


Patton Museum, Fort Knox 
The George S. Patton, Jr., Museum, at Fort 
Knox, near ville, Ky., contains World War II 
equipment, collected by Gen. Patton from pieces 
ерее irom Nazi armies, including armored 
vehicles, fleld pieces, Gen. Patton's jeep, small 
arms, and weapons captured in Korea. 


Museum of Atomic Energy 
eee American Museum of Atomic Energy. Oak 
entirely to atomic energy, opened March, 1049. 
It is mi 


. оп 
available to sponsors and schools ап 
energy literature on request. ваи pomis 


ance paintings 

H. Kress Foundation, the Chap- 

ams Collection of Barbizon апа other 
лагу, lorgan Whit 

Of carved jades аһа other hard siones 

vases and 


Frank T. Howard collection of Greek 
Of painting’ end sculpture and a arks D y 
wor! N 
leans and Louisiana artists, past and present" 


Louisiana State Museum 


John's Legac: 
dences dnd the Si. Ann Stret 
тае g 1954 120,929 Dobis 
built in 1795, 


tss where the Loui- 
tehase, Was consumated 


in 1803, are ex- 


important 
t are the RE 


Spanish governors, of the Montegu 
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ret education and public service related 
to Middle America, a region limited arbitrarily to 
Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and 


the Bahamas. 

‘The museum gallery features archaeological relics 
of the 55 20 civilizations of Middle America, In- 
cluding the Maya of Yucatan and Central America, 
the Aztec and earlier cultures of Mexico, and the 
circum-Caribbean  tríbes of southern Central 
America. Also on display are exhibits on modern 
Indians, and rare historical books and documents, 
including the Codex Tulane, a genealogy of Mixe 
tec kings painted on a white deerskin scroll 14 


feet long. 
MIDDLE WEST 


Cincinnati Art Museum 

The Cincinnati Art Museum and the Art Acad. 
emy of Cincinnati comprise the Cincinnati Museum 
Association in Cincinnati, Ohio. 'The museum 
contains the Mary M. Emery collection of 15th to 
20th century paintings, the Mary Hanna college 
tion of 17th to 19th century paintings, the J. J. 
Emery collection of European and American paint» 
ings, the Emilie Heine collection of 17th to 20th 
сершу paintings and the Herbert Greer French 

о: 


collection of print masterpie from the 15th 
through the 19th centuries, al ibataean antig- 
uities from Khirbet-Tannur, zyptian, Graeco" 
Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, modern and ori- 
ental sculpture; Islamic pottery and miniatures; 
hinese ritual bronzes and paintings and a Louis 
XVI salon and its complete furnishir Also & 


and an outstanding collection o: Indian 
objects and art of primitive peop! Important 
loans to the Museum include the . Playing 
Card Company's comprehensive orical collec 


hi 
tion of playing cards and the Arthur Joseph col- 
lection of Meissen porcelain. The Museum library 
covers every period of art. 


Cleveland Health 
The Cleveland Health Museum in Cleveland, 
Ohio, first of its kind in America, was incorpo. 
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Fort Recovery, Ohio 

Fort Recovery, Mercer Co., Ohio, lies on the 
Wabash river one mile east of the Indiana line, 
(State Route 49). The reconstructed fort (1932), 
plus monuments (1912), library and museum com- 
memorate the defeat of the American Army under 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair Nov. 4, 1791, by the Maumee 
Indians, and the Indian attack on the fort June 
$0, 1794, after it had been erected by Gen. Anthony 
Me ne. The monument contains bones of slain 
Soldiers, 

Fallen Timbers monument on the Maumee river, 
sw. of Toledo, O., commemorates the victory of 
Wayne over Indians and British Aug. 20, 1794. 

Toledo Museum of Art 

The Toledo Museum of Art was founded 1901 

and endowed by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Drummond 

“for the benefit of all those who seek self- 
Improvement." Its Museum School of Design has 
free art and music appreciation courses. 

The Museum has one of the most complete col- 
lections of ancient glass. Its painting collection 
numbers more than 600 European and American 
Works, including masterpieces by: El Greco, Velas- 

lez, Goya, Holbein, Rembrandt, LeNain, Filippino 
1ррі, DiCosimo, Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, 
Picasso; Robert Feke, Samuel F. B. Morse, Gilbert 
Stuart and Benjamin West. 

Sculpture includes Greek and Roman examples, 
Pleces from the French and Spanish Gothic periods 
and the Italian Renaissance, as well as from the 
19th and 20th centuries. 

„Зе Museum has a reference and lending library 
of 15,000 volumes, 25,000 slides: and a music lend» 
Ing library of 8,000 records and 400 scores. 
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The astronomical museum contains an unexcelled 
eollection of antique astronomical and mathemati- 
cal instruments among which are astrolabes, noc- 
turnals, armillae, celestial globes, sun dials, early 
telescopes, etc., beautifully made by the most skilled 
craftsmen of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries as 
well as modern instruments, together with ex- 
hibits explaining various phases of astronomy. Set 
into the walls of the main floor corridors are 72 
large transparencies of astronomical photographs 
made with the world's foremost telescopes. 


Art Institute of Chicago 

The Art Institute of Chicago, on Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, founded 1879, ís one of the great gal- 
Jeries and educational centers of the nation. Its 
4 represent major work in many schools. 

е Ryerson Library of Art and the Burnham 
Library of Architecture have over 70,000 vols., 
many prints, photographs and lantern slides. In 
1953 the attendance reached 1,053,304. 

Many masterpieces adorn its walls, especially 
of French, Dutch, Flemish, Italian and American 
art, including 4 El Greco paintings, Seurat’s La 

. Grande Jatte, Rembrandt's Girl at Open Half- 
door, 4 ол by Tiepolo, Adoration of the Мак! 
by van Leyden, Edouart Manet by Pantin-Latour 
and other famous work by Monet, Crivelli, Degas, 
Courbet, Winslow Homer, Poussin, Titian, Con- 
stable, Corot, Innes, Gilbert Stuart and others. 
Similarly many masters are represented among the 

rints and drawings. There is a large Oriental 
ept. and an extensive Decorative Arts Dept. 
with the famous, Thorne miniature rooms, and 
many examples of china, lusterware, rugs, glass, 
pottery and vestments, iE 


John ureters Chicago 

John Crerar Library, Michigan Ave. and Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, has collections in every branch 
of science, technology and medicine, including the 
Senn medical, Chanute on aeronautics, DuBois 
Reymond on comparative physiology, Meissner on 
Vu eet Baum on historical medicine, Martin 
on ре logy, Grulee on pediatrics, Prande on 
Spal 1 private papers of Ludwig Hektoen 
and James B. Herrick. It has collections of books 
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Lincoln Park Zoo, Chi 
ca, 
The Lincoln Park Zoological Gardens im Chi 
cago, Ul., operated by the Chicago Park District, 
covers 25 acres, exhibits more than 2,600 mammals 
birds and терше оне: from all over the 
iat 4,000, 


Werke exhibits ere housed in 400000. 
e ех! are 

barns, 30 outdoor yards, ааа орет, ар 
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outdoor ont for sea lions, penguin l wild 


bars. 
eluded amoni man: P 
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peacocks. A 


“Zoo Answer Shop'' has been established, at which 
visitors may ask questions about the various mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom. 

The 200 became famous as the home of Bush- 
man, called the most perfect specimen of gorilla 
in captivity until his death on Jan. 1, 1951, at the 
age of 22 years, 9 months. In his prime Bushman 
stood 6 feet, 2 inches and weighed over 550 lbs. 
Sinbad, youngest of the four young gorillas flown 
over from Africa in October, 1948, at 6 years 
weighed 115 pounds, slightly more than Bushm 
at the same age. The 4 young gorillas and their 
ages on Mar. 1, 1955, were Sinbad, 7 years; Rajah, 
7 years; Irwin Young, 8% years; and Lotus, 
the only female of the group, 9 years. 


Chicago Natural History 

Chicago Natural History Museum, Roosevelt 
Road and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, presents à 
comprehensive survey of the races of man as well 
as flora, fauna and geology. The exhibits and 
scientific study collections are divided into four 
major departments: anthropology, botany, geology, 
zoology, These include many subdivisions. Out- 
standing among them are the Hall of the Stone 
Age; the Races of Mankind, a series of sculptures 
in bronze and stone by Malvina Hoffman; the 
North American Indian groups and exhibits of 
Ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Etruria and Rome; 
China, Tibet and other parts of Asia; Africa 
and islands of the South Pacific. в Hall of 
Babylonian Archaeology contains the results of col- 
lection on the site of the ancient city of Kish, 


The Hall of Plant Life and the botanical ех- 
hibits give a survey of the plant world from the 
lowest microscopic forms. A large diorama re- 
roduces an alpine meadow in the Rocky Moun- 
ains; other dioramas represent spring flora in an 
Illinois woodland, seashore plants of the inter- 
tidal zone of the Bay of Fundy, fresh water 
aquatics from South America, and a South 
African desert scene displaying one of the most 
unusual of woody plants, the two-leaved tumboa. 
Two halls are devoted to plant economics and two 
to North American and foreign woods. 

The museum has the world's largest collection of 
meteorites and an extensive collection of fossil 
skeletons of prehistoric animals, as well as life- 
size dioramas showing them in their native 
habitats. The Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall con- 
tains many mounted game animals collected by this 
naturalist. The first specimens of the giant panda 
ever to reach the U. S. are shown. 


Newberry Library, Chicago 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill., was founded 
in 1887 by a bequest from Walter Loomis New- 
berry and incorporated 1893 as a free public ref- 
erence library. Its books and manuscript collec- 
tions, about 725,000 in number, fall within the 
general field of the humanities and include texts 
and comments on thought and culture since classi- 
cal times. Though emphasis has been on English 
апа American literature and history and on the 
Renaissance, later Western European collections 
are also good, and in some respects unusual, or 
pre-19th century periods. The Library is especially 
Strong in such out of the way subjects as the 
Arthurian legend, old Gaelic texts, 16th century 
imprints, 17th century novels and political miscel- 
lanies, genealogy, linguistics, and рге-1800 refer- 
ence works. 

The Edward E. Ayer Collection of about, 80,000 
Vols. is concerned with the colonial and frontier 
history of the Americas, the anthropology of the 
Indians and of the Pacific natives, and the histor 
of their relations with the white man. Th 
ee collection is one of the finest extant. 
The William B. Greenlee Collection of 6,000 vols, 
concerns the history and literature of Portugal. 

The John M, Wing Foundation is one of the 
Strongest collections, of its kind on the history 
of printing and calligraphy. The Library's muse 
collection is especially rich in classical scores. 

The Library's collections on the social, economic 
and cultural history of the Midwest include the 
central-office Papers of the Chicago, Burlington 
Cant ilroad, 1850-1901, and of the Illinois 
Vint ral Railroad, 1851-1906, the correspondence 0! 
(ictor F. Lawson, Edward Price Bell, Carter kung 
rison, and other Chicago leaders and letters an 
manuscripts of Sherwood Anderson, Floyd Dell, 
Mi F. Browne, Henry B. Fuller, Joseph Kirkland, 
Мату Hartwell: 1 Eunice Tietjens in s 
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ovator Platt R. Spencer, and the calligrap: 
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the Institute's headquarters, present collections 
of objects representative of the art, architecture, 
religion, literature, and handicrafts of the ancient 
Near East. The objects include colossal sculptures 
Such as a 40-ton human-headed ——. bull from 
the Assyrian palace at Khorsabad, a 16-foot 
statue of Tutenkhamon from Egypt and a gold 
treasure from Persia. The exhibits are free. 


Science and Industry, Chicago 

The Museum of Science and Industry, in Jack- 
son Park, Chicago, was founded by Julius n- 
wald and contains numerous exhibits devoted to 
Scientific and industrial processes, illustrating the 
theme inscribed above the central dome: Science 
Discerns the Laws of Nature; Industry Applies 
Them to the Needs of Man. The Museum occu- 
pice the restored Fine Arts building of the Colum- 


lan Exposition, 1893, an example of classical 
adaptation, 
Many of the exhibits place the spectator in 


the midst of the setting or enable him to operate 
devices demonstrating activities. Unusual displays 
are those of an Illinois coal mine, a Santa Fe 
electric railway model, an operating gray iron 
foundry that makes castings, the evolution of the 
automobile, and the mechanized operation of a 
modern farm. The world’s first moving rubber 
sidewalk is part of the new story of rubber. The 


World of dwoods exhibit is а collection of 
rare and useful woods and how they were used. 
A large section demonstrates the application of 


electrical energy and the latest electronic develop- 
ments, Public health is stressed in polio, cancer, 
heart and resusciation exhibits. 

Now open to visitors is the U-505, former 
German submarine captured on the high seas dur- 
ing World War II. The interior of the U-505 has 
been restored to operating condition and can be 
inspected. 


Shedd Aquarium, Chicago 

The John G. Shedd Aquarium, 1200 South Lake 
Shore Drive hicago, Ill., displays approximately 
10,000 aquatic specimens from the rivers and oceans 
of every continent, Here the visitor may see fishes 
from the sea horse to the shark, in their natural 
marine surroundings. There are turtles, sala- 
Manders, invertebrates, The specimens vary from 
325 pound groupers to mosquito fish, 1 inch long. 


. Illinois State Historical 

Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial 
Bldg. Springfield, III., has over. 95,000 vols. and 
numerous manuscripts. The 11,000 vols. of news- 
papers are supplemented by 6,300 reels of micro- 
film. The Henry Horner Lincoin collection con- 
tains 6,000 books and pamphlets and the Alfred 

„Stern Civil War collection is one of the 
largest in the country. There are over 1,000 origi- 
паї Lincoln manuscripts; and c. 350 original 0.5. 
Grant manuscripts. The library also specializes 
in Illinois history, Mormons in Illinois, mid- 
West Americana and genealogy. The State His- 
lorian, Harry E. Pratt, also is secretary of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, a department of 
the Library. Independent of this is the Illinois 
dd Library, administered by the secretary of 


Layton Gallery, Milwaukee 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis., Was organ- 
ied, incorporated and endowed by Frederick 
Layton (1881). Its permanent collection includes 
p ntings by John Constable, George Romney, 
lr Peter Lely, Jacob Ruysdael, Thomas Couture, 
Corot, Bastien-LePage, and such American artists 
м Rembrandt Peele, Albert Bierstadt, Asher B. 

rand, George Inness, Ralph Blakelock, Thomas 
Moran, Warren Davis, Frederic Remington, East- 
man Johnson, Abbott Thayer, Hovsep Pushman, 
Winslow Homer, and Gerrit V. Sinclair, Kari 
Бере, Carol Blanchard, Forrest Flower, Ben 

ahn, Edmund Lewandowski, Richard, Jansen, 
AE Kohn, Charles Thwaites, Rufino Tamaya, 
Ifred Sessler and Don Kingman. 
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sabe Library of the Wisconsin State Historii 
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American historical society, an contains 
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script division, with letters from authors, explor- 


ers, statesmen: war histories, and G. А. Н. collec- 
tion, autographs, and bound newspapers. 


Iowa State Historical | ae 

The State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa d 
Ta., incorp. 1857, is housed by the State University 
and contains 104,000 books and 7,200 bound vols. 
of newspaper files. It specializes in Iowa and 
midwestern history, publishes a monthly, the Pa- 
limpsest, a quarterly, Iowa Journal of History, and 
books on Iowa history, biography and government. 
It is supported by state appropriation, and has 
5,000 members and 350 depositories and exchanges. 


Norwegian-American Museum 

The Norwegian-American Historical Museum, 
Decorah, Iowa, estab. 1877, preserves historical 
and cultural objects relating to the pioneers who 
came from Norway. Household utensils, silver- 
ware, tapestries, decorative chests; pioneer life 
exhibits; memorabilia of Civil War veterans are 
shown; there is also the outdoor museum of 
two pioneer homes, & schoolhouse, a mill house 
and a drying house, all built of logs. 


St. Joseph Museum 

St. Joseph Museum, St. Joseph, Mo., founded 
1927, a municipal project, occupies a special place 
among museums for its emphasis on natural his- 
tory, wildlife of its region and materials related 
to Indian tribes, from Alaska to Florida. Ethno- 
logical exhibits come from the Far East, Africa 
and the Arctic, while birds and mammals represent 
both rare and extinct species and include numerous 

amples of American fauna. The Museum directs 
educational and avocational activities. 


Academy of Science, St. Louis 

е Academy lence. of St. Louis, 4642 Lin- 

dell Boulevard, St. Louis. Mo.. was founded 1856. 
The museum serves as а nucleus from which 

largar, more comprehensive museums may develop 

in the flelds о! anthropology, natural history, 

science and industry. The museum’s most out- 
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tains 5) ih colonial archiv 000 Jefferson 
letters, ippi Valley history, 1,000,000 manu- 
scripts, old photographs and material relating 
to the history of advertising in the Middle West, 


Nelson-Atkins, Kansas City, Mo. 
The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is in 
Kansas City, Mo. The fields of art represented 
include paintings, sculpture, decorative arts, tex- 
tiles, tapt ies, period rooms, ceramics, etc. The 
collections cover all periods 


from pre-classical to 
modern times and many world-famous artists are 
represented. The Samuel H. Kress Foundation 
includes Italian Renaissance painting and sculp- 
ture. There is a comprehensive collection of 
Chinese art. 


Eisenhower, Abilene 

The original Eisenhower home in Abilene, 
Kans., containing all the authentic furnishings 
ag they were left when Mrs. Eisenhower, mother 
of the President, died in 1946, and a new museum 
building of native stone, are the property of the 
Eisenhower Foundation to Promote Citizenship 
and to Honor Veterans of America's Wars. The 
museum is the repository of the President's 
trophies and medals, over 3,000 items, Five Eisen- 
hower sons nee up in the home and their pic- 
tures and belongings are in place there. The two 
buildings are open to the public. 


Kansas State Historical Society 


The Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, 
Kan., was founded (1875) by Kans newspaper 
men. The society’s collection of bound volumes 


of American newspapers, now totalling more than 
68,000, ranks second only to the Library of 
Congress. In addition newspapers have been pro- 
tographed on more than 4,800 reels of microfilm. 

There are 2,000,000 official documents of the 
territory and state dating from 1854 in the archives 


division, and the private manuscript collection 
numbers 300,000 pieces. Тһе Society's library 
includes 390,000 volumes, periodicals and раш- 


phiets, and 10.000 printed maps, atlases and charts 
showing the development of Kansas during three 
centuries. There are more than 26,500 photographs 
and paintings of Kansas subjects 
also contains nearly 35,000 objects including а 
Spanish sword believed to date from Coronado’s 
Kansas exploration of 1541, and a 1912 airplane 
built in Kansas. 

The Society also is trustee of the Shawnee 
Methodist Mission established 1830 near present 
Kansas City, the Kaw Methodist Mission (1850) at 
Council Grove, and the First Territorial Capitol 
(1855) on the Fort Riley military reservation. 


Univ. of Kansas Museums 

Natural History—The Museum of Natural History 
of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan, in 
Dyche Hall, is devoted to vertebrates (fossil and 
recent), Amollusks and archaeology. In addition to 
extensive research collections there are dioramas 
and habitat groups. A panorama of North Amer- 
ican mammals 15 550 feet long and presents 
mammals in typical attitudes in their natural 
habitats from the Arctic to the Tropics. The 
horse, Comanche, lone survivor of Custer's battle 
of the Little Big Horn is on display. 

Art—The University of Kansas Museum of Art, 
Lawrence, Kan., contains a large collection of 
1 and American paintings and sculpture; 
the Thayer collection of European and Orient 
decorative arts, medals and plaquettes from the 

а! е to the present, the Jones collection 
of timepieces. Noteworthy are a large wood Madon- 
па by Riemenschneider, two rare 18th century 
German wood sculptures; paintings by, Sully, 
Rombouts, Troyon, Solimena, Palma Giovane, 
Soest, Van Tilborgh, Winslow Homer. 

The Snow Entomological Museum, named in 
honor of a former chancellor of the University, 
Dr. Francis Huntington Snow, now contains, 1,= 
400,000 insect specimens. The research collections 
are particularly rich in the Hemiptera, Homoptera, 
Mees (е bees Also included are ап groups og 

9 as ropods 8! 
chiggers, iting arthrop: 


Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha 


The Joslyn Art Museum in aha, Nebr., occu= 
pies a building of Georgia ink marble (1934). Sure 
rounding the patio and. concert hall are 


alleries. permanent collection of paintings, 
Forniture and other art objects are shown in the 
South galleries in period arrangement from the 
Middle Ages to the present day, Paintings, dram. 
ings, prints, ,Dhotographs, industrial arts an 

ture make up monthly exhibits. on 
аһ О permanent installations are featured 0 

а орпа floor: The Early West and Arts of 

No American. Indians. Other exhibit rom 
&ccomm plays including rien Pi 
Classical groups and the Graphic Arts. The Mu 


seum ubstantial art reference library ma: 
am UU adults and children, 2 


and materials from northern plains and 
exhibits and other techniques portrays Nebras- 
Шу of 40,000. books, 31,000 vole. of newspapers 
of 40, jooks, 37, n 
dien mss. The society publishes Nebraska 
History and three other series. 


SOUTHWEST 


Oklahoma Historical Societ 
Oklahoma Historical Society, founded 1893, oc- 
rounds at 
Its museum contains over 
15,01 relating to Indian and Mound 
Cultures, It has a historical lib; 
the archives of the Five Civili 


There are portraits 
and sculptures of distinguished Oklahomans. The 
silver service of the battleship Oklahoma, sunk 
at Pearl Harbor in 1941, is on display. 


Tulsa, Okla. 

Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla., opened 1939 
by Southwestern Art Assn., conducts exhibits and 
educational projects and possesses, besides paint- 
ngs of European and American masters, extensive 
collections representing Indian and Spanish 
Colonial cultures, including pottery, basketry, 
paintings, artifac' It conducts an annual com- 
petition of paintings by artists of Indian or Eski- 
Шо extraction and an exhibition in May of con- 
temporary American Indian paintings. 


nded 1718 and named 

a and the Marquis of 

Spanish viceroy. Alamo is Spanish for cot- 

ood. Church and convent were surrounded by 

B Wall 8 ft. high, 212 ft. wide. In February, 1836, 
anta Anna and 1,000 Mexicans beseiged 184 Texans 
Under Col. William Barrett Travis in the Alamo. 
They fought to the last man. Davy Crockett and 


Gol. James Bowie dying with them, Mar. 6, 1836. > Of 


he bodies were burned on the site. The church, 

ruins, was bought about 40 years ago from the 

| Catholic church by the State of Texas. The building 
has been restored, the Plaza cleared and the whole 

а memorial to Texas defenders. 

San Antonio also has Mission San Jose (1720) 
called Queen of the Missions; Concepcion (1730), 
San Juan Capistrano (1731) and San Francisco de 

Espada (c. 1730), all holding services, 


Hall of State, Dallas 
t Hall of State was erected with state funds 
lr В cost of $1,200,000, and is located in Pair Park 
1 allas, Texas. It was built in commemoration 
01 Texas heroes as part of the centennial program 
1936, Later leased by the state to the 8 
pal has been the home of the Dallas His- 


las, it 
b cal Boclety (founded 1922) since 1938. 


е entrance are the heroic figures of Sam 
Houston, William Barrett Travis, Stephen Fuller 


Austin, 9. 
де БАБА Walker Fannin, Mirabeau Buona- 


r and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 
Runs are ur d. io: N Э BEA 
> е 
Travis (East Тех Loon — Сеен a 


na Reference Library and Archives | 
to qualified students. ` 


Jacinto Museum, Texas 
lonument and m l 
ped о battleground. NS Dark o 
22 mi. east of down: - 
the battle on April 21, , 
d Mexican armies, which won 
exas. The memorial, construi 
s ol the pd tate funds, c 
Hots. “The monur 
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Designed as an inter! retation in modern form of The research collection includes some 
e eee hogan, the building itself is 10,871 68,814 birds, 75,000 reptiles and 
in integral background for the exhibition of sand amphibians, 532,000 fishes, 380,000 plant speci- 
jaintings, as well as а repository for the myths, mens 3,000,000 insects, and 1,650,000 specimens in 
nusic, poetry, sacred lore and objects connected the fleld of paleontology: Its collections are espe- 
with Navajo religion. cially rich in material 
Jn the Reses) 2 Departments 5 the Galapagos Islands. 
tions include over sand painting: n= : 
Collections: the originals by various recorders on De Young, San Francisco 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in 
records of approximately 2000 ‘Navajo chants; Golden Gate park, San Francisco, has 64 gal- 
ceremonial 85178 J baskets, blankets and silver; leries, a lecture hall, two garden courts and a 
and an extensive library of books and manuscript$ library, and receives nearly 1,000,000 visitors 
on Navajo art and religion. Comparative material a year. 
from Asia and other countries is also represented. The. 1 5 . pouection of European 
ап merican аг used in galleries surround- 
FAR WEST—PACIFIC COAST uk & central court adorned with Flemish tapes- 
Е tries given by the William Randolph Hearst 
Colorado Springs Foundation. Paintings, sculpture, stained glass 
The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, a $2,000,- windows, tapestries, furniture, decorative arts, 
000 institution given to the Pike’s Peak Region by and several paneled period rooms, illustrate the 
Alice Bemis Taylor, ‘and completed 1936, has an in- cultures of the Western world from ancient 
teresting permanent, collection of paintings, prints times to about 1850. This section recently aug- 
and drawings b; contemporary artists an features mented by a new wing contains, aside from very 
an extensive exhibition program in ‘all fields of the fine Medieval works, such masterpieces as The 
arts. The Taylor Museum of the Fine Arts Center Tribute Money by Rubens, St. John the Baptist 
specializes in culture history of the American 9 Greco, a marble by Verrocchio and many 
oi 


collections of religious folk art of New Mexico, Five rooms are devoted to gifts by Mr. and 


Tom California, Alaska, and 


Latin American and Southwestern materials and Mrs. Roscoe F. Oakes, mostly French 18th 
the John Frederick Huckel collection of 112 Navajo century art including two original paneled rooms 
sand patita Au OZ In addition to the complemented by an outdoor formal garden in 

allery facilities, the ‘Art Center houses a complete the 18th century style, outstanding pieces of 


heatre, music room and library as well as а school. furniture, tapestries, sculpture, and paintings by 
Boucher, Nattier and Greuze and portraits by 


Museums in Denver, Colo. Rubens and Van Dyck. The permanent collec- 
Samuel Н. 

, including 

а masterpieces 

pioneer relics, 2 mebicter de 


1s а model of Denver in 1860, and 42 dioramas show The cultures of the Orient and the Pacifc 


the life of Indian, trapper and miner. ‘The library Basin, the pre-Columbian Central and South 
fhe Ше plete files of Colorado newspapers. The America and the North American Indians are 
Society also administers the Heal fouse and shown and California’s history is the theme of 


1880s Leadville; the a large section containing old paintings, rints, 
restored adobe Fort пате of 1858; Pike’s 1807 authentic interiors, a costume Collection, Historical 


Ane enver Art Museum is composed of five Legion of Honor San Francisco 
n „ 5 s 
More n 00 Pa ы шеша, Collections total The California Palace of the Legion of Honor, [B 
tian, 0 Negro, er manans Oriental, Lincoln Park, San Francisco, Calif., was given to 
Xx perp Classical, Euro) ene BOE A ne American the city of San Francisco in 1924 by the late Adolph 
- ides units inode PEN ane rican. Activ- B. Spreckels and his wife as a museum of painting 
ile unis oup pal community eiue en oulptate In memory of Calorie fue пш 
ў eum, Museu Р. : or ar I. Architecturally, the buildini 
Cnidres. Museum, Museum Art опоо and fs Louis XVI in period based upon the palace of 
The Denver Museum of Natural History > the Legion of Honor in Paris, A triumphal arch, 
Park, Denver, Colo., is governed by pin City surrounded by colonnades, constitutes the en- 
trustees for the city of Denver. Th @ board of trance and extends into the Court of Honor. In 
noted for the excellence of its ecol е Зарада is the center ої the court is Rodin's The Thinker, 
ЖУ АНГЫ: 1 55 Sapes The permanent collections include pture by 
m, Austr: exhibits, pud fossil dis l of Rodin, the gift of Mrs. Adolph B. Spreckels; the 
e Museum is open free, and has mi plays. Mildred Anna Williams Collection of European and 
500,000 visitors annually. ' ore than American painting; the Collis Potter Huntington 
Nevada St v M Кени collection, of 18th century French paints 
а! ] ure, tapestries, furniture and porcelain: 
PARCIUM and the Albert Campbell Hooper Collection of Duteh 
201 and English paintings and the decorative arts. 
history of Ni logy, Jacob Stern Collection of 18th and 19th century 
It occupies the former United States 7 evada. European and American paintings is on indefinite 
coins and documents relating to it nt, and loan to the Museum. Important recent additions 
1870-1893, are shown, Ж ts operation, include works by Rembrandt, Renoir. Claude 
Besides collections of birds common to the Lorrain, Delacroix, Magnasco and Degas. 
the Max 


1 тев! e museum has the М: S i 

Fleischmann room an Francisco Museum of Art 

Se a and North Amer een M A ої Метайа Тһе San Francisco Мивеша of Art. San Fran 
heads; relics of the Nevada Indians: Aiiorescent озо, caus contains 12 galleries. во auditorium 
rocks and ores, d the 7,500 items of arrow and classrooms, It owns collections of prints and 
рока ара отав, ава (пе 1000, Мета 01 атон drawings, principally modern European ded ‘Amer 
Drs В: D. Lee collection. Outstanding is the unique - (ceniocoliections of paintings and se ora by con- 


the museum, ` pean and Eastern American, and Latin bene oh, 
California Academy of Sciences 51309 With. special erlitten of collections of 


The California Acad contemporary art; J nitecture and 
Francisco, Colt. incorporated 185$, for the San tradition: japanese arc TEL 
i 


a : German expressionist prints; 
vancement of the natural sciences thr r by Wotruba and 
education, exploration, research, publie Barbar: ; 
F 

ien. Ў 
тајына із 201068 смо Раг Plantarum, dinavia. 


Steinhart А 
ut cd T er e and re- Crocker Gallery, Sacramento 


sear 2 
„Museum buildings in dude ‘North. SUM 5 Gane Sacramento, Calif. 


cli 
Hall which preserves in estab. 1885, is supported b; 
of the most beautiful and permanent form some and governed by the California Museum 
ua et ger pig Cee dee b 
the Hal) of Science, which houses d through the early 19th century. „It has 0015 T 
tarium, a Foucault pendulum, other astr ; Paintings of European and i 
„and the William Barclay Stephens clock potter 10 tne Pieces ої 1201 century 
epa veh pole, Sine eue R eE Griffith Observ. 
Y Audi. Gri 0) ngeles 

Diem Nance Maat Maneater Mi crim teer ten Soa Tee l 

А : * and mammals, the slope of МО Hollywood, Los Angeles. Са" 


Д 


E 
Art Galleries, 


4-inch and 12-inch Zeiss refrac! 
IUS 8-inch solar refractors,- 
rium theater seating 500, and the Hall 
Several complicated space travel Lue 
dg a give spectacular 
estial journeys. 
1 бк е astronomical exhibits in the Hall 
Science are the Foucault pendulum, а large 
model of the moon, a model of the solar 
telescopes for viewing the sun and its 
a series of artificial solar eclipses pro- 
а screen. a collection of meteorites, а 
l of our galaxy and models of the plani 
1 Physics, chemistry, and geology are represented 
by such exhibits as a million-volt Tesla coil, 
0 ей light, electrical discharge through gases, 
gilloscope, Wilson cloud chamber, spectra 0) 
ases, reflection and refraction of light, magnetism, 
fluorescence, minerals and rocks, geological clock 
and chemical elements. 


) Special exhibits include working model of cyclo- 


) tron; large working scale model of the 200-inch 
telescope and dome. 


Helms Hall, Los Angeles 

Helms Hall, 8760 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif is under direction of the Helms Athletic 
Foundation, founded, 1936, by Paul H. Helms to 
honor athletes, coach ers who have con- 
tributed to amateur nd professional 
athletics in a notewo. А 

Election to Helm а y decision of its 
board, whose membe: è Al Santoro, George Т, 
Davis; Ned Cronin, Sid Ziff, Paul Zimmerman, 
and R. C. Samuelsen. Paul H. Helms is chairman, 
an R. (Bill) Schroeder Secretary. 
Projects of the Foundation are the annual Helms 
World Trophy award 3 

awards; Athlete of th 7 
Month; Rose Bowl Hal! of Fame and numerous 
other projects 


Henry E. Huntington Library 
The Henry E. о ary and Art Сапегу 
» dn San Marino, J Calif., is an 
fndowed educational institut. ted to advanc- 
the cause of higher le It includes a 
Tesearch library for the pr ion and diffusion 


) of knowledge, particularly in the fields of English 


And American Jiterature and history. It also maine 
а free pui museum, art gallery, botanical 
garden of 50,000 specimens and desert plant garden 

25,000 representativ Ї 2,500 varieties, 

Among the treasures of ary are the Elles- 
Mere Manuscript of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales 
Tide about 1400; a Gutenberg Bible (Mainz, about 

arton at eus book printed i 1 by 

S, 1475, ап enjamin Franklin's 

dere are pn his own handwriting. 
T wo vaults equipped with every 
Re device for the protection and preservation 
ru еш contents—the rare books and manuscripts. 
iy ormer vault contains approximately 190,000. 
iex the latter about 1,000.000 letters and docu= 

UN. The great majority of the rare books 
i anuscripts were collected by Mr. Hunting- 


Ih (1907-1927). e 
шалу 160,000 7 reference collection numbers 


histor Neo English and American 


1 
8100р of "En 
ON 1,000 vai 


3.40 There is also a group of 
18000 printed between 


^ The Principa, 
entati 
› includit 


» Roman, Persian, ines 
tions; G i -I5th 
ES 3 jGethic Room, 14th-15th. 


ery ТИҢ Century: Em r 
Oque, ith, century; Satlection ot. 
Tle n skalned lde о 


galleries. 
alli 
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bus tours. Attendance reaches 1,250,000 annually 
LINT 1 E thus exceeding the population 
of San Diego. 

Rarest animals shown are three koalas from 
‘Australia. Also to be seen is the very rare tuatara, 
lizard-like reptile from New Zealand, the Aus- 
tralian bustard, the ocellated turkey from Hon- 
duras, а collection of over 30 huge Galapagos 
tortoises, the rare bush dog from the Guianas, 
the beautiful maned wolt from Brazil, the Monta- 

ue Island giant grizzly bear, 
from Siberia, the Northern elephant seal, the 
Hawaiian duck, the Kagu bird from New Cale- 
donia, an outstanding collection of birds of para- 
dise from New Guinea, 
irom the Philippines, the Allenopithecus monkey 
from the Belgian Congo, and the gerenuk or 

giraffe-antelope from East Africa. Y 

Other valuable exhibits include the Malayan or 
Saddle-backed tapir, the Kea parrot of New Zea- 


land, a two-headed California king snake, the 


Nelson desert bighorn sheep, the lowland gorilla, 
the Andean crested ducks, Baer's white-eyed duck, 
the Pyemy hippopotamus, Celebes crested ape, 
Roosevelt sable antelope, pret zebra, black 
rhinoceros, African elephant, thick-billed parrot, 
king penguin, shoebill stork, Byton’s plumed 
tree duck, and Galapagos hawk. 

Among the rare breeding animals exhibited 
are the spectacled langur, dean condor, ocel- 


lated turkey, hippopotamus, crowned pigeon, 
lesser panda, t African colobus monkey, 


Guiana bush dog, Vicunia, Uganda giraffe, Anoa 
or pygmy buffalo, Cuban iguanas, albino king 
snakes, and several generations of albino gopher 
snakes. A black cobra has lived at the zoo for 
more than a quarter of a century. Three genera- 
tions of boa constrictors have been represented in 
the collection, while 18 out of 21 known captive 
118 2855 records for rattlesnakes are held by 


the Zoo. 

"Two of the largest free-fllght cages are located 
in the San Diego Zoo. The Targest houses the birds 
of prey including the Andean condors. The small- 
er contains shore and marsh birds and has an 


News 
stration-Entrance-Restaurant buildin; 
1954. with a Flamingo Lagoon presi ihe 
breezeway-type entrance gates. The Wegeforth 
сае on with the help of an annual Fellowship 
ip of an annual Fellowsh 
from the Ellen B. Scripps Foundation. An aed 


. Богі 
tional program is conducted in 
and count у. schools and State College. An animal 
папу with а doctoraté іп psychology is 
ne to study the t apes and other 


© Rosicrucian, San Jos 
e 
"The Rosicruclan Order ` AMO) 
D d cpu 
ап Tem) 
and Planetarium. ‘The museum contains collections 


Maison with city 


the money-eating eagle 
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of ancient jewelry, rare scarabs, mummies and 
temple ornaments; the temple is a replica of an 
authentic 6th dynasty Egyptian temple; there is 
also a full-size reproduction of an Egyptian rock 
tomb. The art B T houses national and inter- 
national exhibits. The science museum demon- 
strates such subjects as sound waves, electric cure 
rent, ultra-violet fluorescence, bending of light, 
the 0 Uranisphere, Foucault pendu- 
lum and models of moon and space travel. 


Steller's sea eagle 


Montana Historical 

The Historical Society of Montana, Helena, 
Mont., conducts two galleries, a museum and a 
historical library in its spacious building erected 
1951 at а cost of $1,000,000. Montana past and 
present, through buffalo and Indian days, mining 
camps, frontier settlements, cattle roundups, is 
the subject of paintings, dioramas and exhibits. 
Outstanding is the Chas. M. Russell room, which 
has the 41 paintings of the Mi y Collection 
augmented by 50 other Russell gs and in- 
cludes The Last Roundup. The Gallery of Westerh 


Art, the formal historical museum and the in- 
formal museum of historical obje are supple- 
mented by audio-visual program and publica- 


tions. 
Natural History, Oregon 


The Museum of Natural History is a part d 
the University of Oregon in Oreg. It hds 
collections relating to geology, bot zoology and 
anthropology. 

Included in the Condon Museum of Geology Is 
material from the John Day fossil beds in central 


Oregon; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, from various regions in t 
part of the American continent; a complete skele- 
ton of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 
Brea near Los Angeles, Calif. The Herbarium 
contains extensive collections of the flora of 
Oregon and other western states as well as com- 
parative material from elsewhere. The zoological 
collections contain approximately 10,000 bird and 
animal skins together with skeletal material. 
The anthropological collections which make up 
the Oregon State Museum of Anthropology contain 
specimens of basketry and other crafts from the 
aciüc Northwest; valuable scientific materials 
from the early cave culture of the Northern Gres 
Basin; materials from the Southwestern Unit 
States; Congolese iron work and collections from 
the Aleutians and Micronesia. 


Seattle Art Museum 

The Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Wash. (1933) 
has outstanding collections in the arts of Ching 
Japan, and India, with collections in world ar 
from "prehistoric to contemporary times. The 
Samuel H. Kress collection illustrates 4 centuries 
of Italian paintings and includes Flemish and 
Dutch 17th century paintings. The s a compre- 
hensive collection of contemporary Northwest 
artists’ works and the Museum exhibits the work 
of the artists of this region each year. 


Disneyland, Vast Pacific Coast Amusement Enterprise 


Disneyland, а world of make-belie 
T Бердон was opened 4e ine publie 
E EE y A t B Wd film producer, and 
of Los Angeles on the Santa e. 
others of that catego thi MEAS AERE 
of the reproductions. 

of visitors 


200-acre orange grove 
this immense development,” тане ве! 
aside as parking е for possibly 12,000 motor 
cars. Disneyland itself covers 60 acres and has 
four major themes—Adventureland, Frontierland, 
8 АПА and Tomorrowland, all built on a 
scale of five-elghths of the normal size, Entrance 


is through Main Street, U.S.A., a reproduction of 
а town of the 1890's, with .gas-lighted streets, 
horse-cars, shops of the period. Adventureland 18 
а jungle, with a river, a waterfall, tropical veges 
tation and simulated wild animals. Frontierland 

а stockaded fort, a stern-wheel steamboat, 
burros and reminiscences of the plains. Fantasy 
land starts with a reproduction of a medieval 
castle, with moat and portcullis, and contains а 
realization of many storybook characters and ер x 
sodes. Tomorrowland appropriately deals, with 
rockets, spaceships and adventures of the future, 
The principal appeal is to youthful visitors ар 
adults with youthful memories. 

lumerous restaurants in different styles of decs 
oration are scattered about the grounds. The 
fost of Disneyland was placed at $16,500,000. А 
hotel with motel accommodations, reported tide 

ring 1,250 guests, was erecte 

the exposition grounds. 


Museum Furnishes Snak 
Н 59 9 7 {9 heed . 


One of the services of the N. story 
seum of the University of Thinols. Urbis Ма» 
paign, ^ gul tiles, bians, 
birds and other 9 ЕР 8 ite 70 artists 
who illustrate books about the animal world. 
Accuracy in delineation is an absolute condition 
for acceptance of an artist's work. The museum 
authorities reported in March, 1955, that they 
had shipped 1,000 specimens fo artists in New 


It is the glory of a good bit of work that it opens 


to its own eclipse. The object of research is th 


York and New Jersey, shipments including 15 
snakes, 65 frogs, 40 lizards "and 48 salamanders 
pone of these were live specimens. Snakes mus 

kept from cold, and golden mice similarly 
OS be exposed to excessive heat or cold with 
out perishing. Turtles are “pickled” in formalde 
hyde дай онр The museum has 15 12 85 

and frequently receives additions 

students on field trips. 


the way for better things and thus rapidly Jeg 


knowledge.—sit Alexander Fleming, discoverer of рец ent not of the investigator, but of kj: 


penicillin, 


"COLLECTIONS IN 


: Baylor University 

— Baylor University Library, Waco, Texas, con- 
‘tains 192,000 volumes. Of this number, Texas 
‘Collection includes 26,500 bound items and over 
000,000 pages of manuscripts in the Aynesworth, 
Acree, Baylor, McGregor, Pat M. Neff, and Doro- 
t Scarborough divisions, all of which pertain 

to the history of Texas and the Southwest. 
Baylor Univ. also has the most comprehensive 
collection of first editions, manuscripts and letters 
bert Browning in the world. А building 
Specially erected for this collection in 1952 con- 
"tains the Foyer of Meditation, where 44 stained 

glass windows illustrate poems by Browning. 


Brown University 
Brown University Library, Providence, R. I., con- 
tains 817,531 vols., 27, maps, 30,000 manu- 
Soripts, 23,800 broadsides and leaflets, 4,200 films, 
43,000 pieces of sheet music, 14,000 phonograph 
Tecords, The yearly accessions average 18,000 vols. 
and 7,000 other items. The University was founded 
L 1164. The existence of the college library is first 
| indicated by a gift from President James Manning 
10 1767, The John Hay Library houses the general 
collection. 
The most famous of the special collections are: 
Chambers Dante Collection, 1,700 vols.; George 
Ear Church Collection on South America, 3,500 
Г vols.; Foster Horace Collection, 600 editions; Harris 
| Collection of American Poetry and Plays, the 
| World’s largest, 181,000 bound vols., etc.; McLellan 
А pun Кк, 10,000 books, porc 
- 'SDapers, 4,550 broadsides, leaflets, 6,400 prints, 
Photostats, 1,842 manuscripts, of which over 700 Partmental 
| бб written or signed by President Lincoln, 308 theology, 
Of sheet music; Knights Stamps Collection; H 2 
Rider Collection of Rhode Island History, 5,000 West Inter-Library 
Yol, 10,000 pamphlets; Wheatton Collection of institutions haj 
International Law, 6,500 vols.; Wilbour collection esearch. 
00 Egyptology and a large collection in modern 
“Mathematics. 
7, Divisional libraries located in other buildings on 
6 campus are: Biological Sciences, Physical 
Bolences, and Pembroke College Library. 
— . The Annmary Brown Memorial, estab. 1907, and 
b “deeded to the university 1948, is a center for 
© ince studies, and contains the Gen. Rush 
1 Hawkins Collection of incunabula and the uni- 
~Versity’s collections of 15th and 16th century books, 
unde John Carter Brown Library, estab. 1846 
X us willed to the university, 1900, is a growing 
анод Of about 30,000 vols, relating to the 
ty of North, South, and Central America, 


the cus Eus ateriat printed before e. 
m contains highly valued individu: 
asures of Americana. ; 


B. University of California 
Uni combined resources of the libraries of the 
Wersity of California on its eight campuses 
mous, dle, e ee are autono- 
Berkeley. Sixth largest unire 
contai; 
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tures. There is a special library of 65,000 vols. 
in classics and archaeology and a collection of 
7,000 vols. in modern Greek. Other important 
units-include geology and chemistry, Americana, 
Troubadour poetry, Petrarch and Shakespeare. 
The Elliston Fund supports rooms devoted to 
modern poetry and recordings of contemporary 


City College of New York 

At the close of the year 1953-44 the Library of 
the College of the City of New York contained 
“417,753 vols., of which 360,681 were at the uptown 
Center, Convent Avenue and 139th St., New York, 
and 57,072 (including an education collection) at 
the Bernard M. Baruch School of Business and 
Public Administration, E. 23rd St. and Lexington 
Ave. The Uptown Center houses, in addition to 
the general collection, the libraries of the Schools 
of Technology and Education, and the Russell 
Sage collection in the field of social welfare. 


University of Colorado 

The Library of the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo., contains 785,000 volumes, includ- 
ing its government documents collection. The 
strong collections are in the fields of English 
drama and criticism, medieval and Central Eu- 
ropean history, Mexicana, history of Colorado 
and the Rocky Mountain region, and medicine. 


Columbia University 
The Libraries of Columbia University in the 
City of New York contain approximately 2,800,000 


owned by a London clergyman to King's College, 
in 1761, Columbia collec- 


The chief departmental and school librari 
and their volumes are as follows: Law, ЕГИ 
Medical, 200,000; Business, 133,000; Journalism. 
9,000 and a complete newspaper morgue; Library 
Service, 67,000; East Asiatic, 184,000; "Paterno, 
| 28,000; Avery, 54,000; Fine Arts, 22,000; Muse 
37,000, including 12,262 Phonograph records; En- 
ginee) 1,115,000 and 200, trade catalogs; 
auri FP N 487000 Mathematics, 
Ü 2 r H - 
- Botany, 44,000; Psy оу 

Among the 

3 Bae d id Typo; 
rts am graphic з 4 
early textbooks; Smith, early maken tenen, 


welghts and measures; 


file drawers of ; Scudder, 500 
КОНК а Duis 
Morri: os ( ‹ 

з papers (letters, manuscripts and s 
ments) ca, 1768- he’ р docu. 
ОЛҮМ 0208, 1788-1816; tlie Stephen Crane 


omas 8. Ones, and the poster collection ог 
7 Саре! Же, besides many rare volumes fn 


2 980 institutions with libraries 


are Teach- 
À Barnard Pharmacy, 
"New York School of We OTT Union 


Theologica] Seminary, 


numbers of 
ital 
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Cornell University 

Cornell University, in Ithaca, N. Y., with units 
in New York City, Buffalo and Geneva, 1s served. 
by libraries with a total of 1,700,000 vols., Libraries 
on-the Ithaca campus include the University, 
largest with 1,200,000 vols., and the libraries of 
Agriculture-Home-Economics, Architecture, Busi- 
hess, Engineering, Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Law, Veterinary Medicine and 30 departmental 
libraries. In addition there are the Cornell Medi- 
cal Library, New York, N. Y., Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory Library, Buffalo, N. Y., and Experiment 
Station Library, Geneva, N 

The libraries have exter 
flelds as Agriculture and rel. 


e collections in sueh 
ated sciences, Amere 


ican Civil War, American History in general, 
architecture,  Assyriology, botany, chemistry, 
China, Cornelliana, Dante, dramatic literature, 


Egyptology, engneering, English and French Rev- 
olutions, entomology, Freemasonry, history of 
Science, history of superstition, Icelandic culture 
and literature, languages and literature in general, 


legal trials, ornithology, Petrarch, philosophy, 
physics, the Reformation, Rhaeto-Romanic lane 
guage and literature, slavery, Spinoza, Words- 
worth, etc. 


The Dante collection (10,000 vols.) contains the 
Foligno edition of the Divine Comedy, 1472, and 
nine other 15th century editions of this work. The 
Petrarch collection (5,000 vols.) has 475 editions of 
the Rime, 15th century manuscripts of the Sonnets, 
many incunabula and tran . The Icelandic 
collections (23,000 vols.) covers Icelandic litera- 
iure from the earliest literature to the present. 
The Wordsworth collection (2,000 vols.) includes 
all first editions of Wordsworth, manuscripts, Over 
100 original letters by Wordsworth. The President 
White Historical library is based on the personal 
library of Andrew D. White, first president of the 
university, 


artmouth College 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, М. H. 
founded 1769, is the largest undergraduate college 
library in the country. The general book collection; 
together with the libraries of Dartmouth M 
School, Thayer School of Engineering, and 105 
School of Business Administration, contains 727,4 
Vols. The main library is housed in the n 
Memorial building, erected in 1928 by George F. 
Baker in memory of his uncle, Fisher Ames Baker. 

Among the special collections are: American - 
ligraphy, bookplates, crystallography, Dartmouth 
College archives, early medical classics, Frenci 
economic history, the George Ticknor library (ex- 
¢luding Spanish literature), longevity, New ye 
land railroads, New Hampshire history and 
imprints, publications of Dartmouth alumni, Span: 
ish plays and the Thalberg movie scripts collections. 
Also books by Rupert Brooke, with his рен 
Sonal library; Robert Burns, Erskine Caldwell, 
Stephen Crane, Cunningham Graham, Robe 
Frost, James Gibbons Huneker, Н. L, Mencken, 
Genevieve Taggard, Daniel Webster and the library 
on polar regions of Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 


University of Denver 

The University of Denver Libraries, Denver, 
Colo., contain 314,381 vols., in 3 separate units: 
Mary Reed Library on the University Park campu 
5 miles south of downtown Denver, has spec! e 
collections in speech pathology, international ге 
lations and social sciences; the last two ТОШ 
have had special support from the Social Selene 
Foundation. The Libraries of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration and the College of Law are 
located in downtown Denver. 


University of Detroit 
The Library of the erte of Detroit, Detroit, 
h., contains over 165,000 vols., with importan 
Collections in early church and medieval (огу, 
Waddingus' Annales Minorum, Baroni's Annale: 
Ecclestastici, Muratori's Rerum Italicum Scriptores, 
алели Germaniae Historica and РаейакО 
criptorum Ecclesiasticorum La 4 
Acta Sanctorum, Commentaria un Aristotelem 

е and the Rolls Series are ато! 
important books, 2 


Duke University D 
at Duke University, Durham, М. C» 
contain 1,159,612 vols, The General Library has 
1з.; Law, 102,772; Divinity, 67,025; Hospi- 
Woman's College 101,347, with smaller 
books in the following schools and de- 
2 Ира пога, physics, Аса 

е biology, fores and chemistry. 

are more than 1,550,000 items in the George Wash- 


Fan literature; and the M 


3 


ington Flowers Memorial collection of manuscripts 
and printed materials on Southern history. The 
university is the repository for the papers of Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, Thomas Nelson Page, John Esten 
Cooke, Thomas Holly Chivers, William Gilmore 
Simms and other Southern authors. It contains 
also the Trent collection of Walt Whitman ma- 
terials; the Lanson collection of French literature; 
Collections of Shakespeare, and English and Ameri- 
ni collection of about 
90,000 pieces of Italian lit 

guished Latin-American collections; 

Strisower collection on international law, and the 
archives of the Socialist party of America. 


George Washington University 

The George Washington University Library, 
Washington, D. C., estab. 1821, contains 290,000 
vols, including the Richard Heinzel collection of 
Germanic philology and literature; the Curt 
Wachsmuth collection of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture and history; the Mount Vernon collection of 
Political History, International Law and the Social 
Sciences; Hispanic American books; the Chauncey 
M. Depew public speaking collection; 7,500 mounted 
photographs of the Russell Sturgis collection, the 
W. Lloyd Wright collection of Washingtoniana, 
and the former Library of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment ior International Peace of 50,000 vols, and 
20,000 pamphlets 


Harvard University 
Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass., 
Was founded 1638 when John Harvard bequeathed 
400 books to the institution that was to take his 
name. It is the est library in the U. S. and 
the largest i with 5,832,912 


library, 


the Library of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences (Harvard College Library) 
with the principal collection in the Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial bldg., 2,021,102 vols.; the 
Houghton Library bldg. for rare books and manu- 
Scripts, 153,608 vols., and the Lamont Library 
bldg. for undergraduates, 107,124 vols. There are 
ll other undergraduate collections, 7 house = 
braries, 22 libraries of divisions under this Facul- 
ly, including the Applied Science division, 34,843 
Vols. Affiliated are 16 research institution libraries, 
including those of Arnold Arboretum, Dumbarton 
Oaks, Fogg Art Museum, and Harvard College 
Observatory. 

Librarles of other faculties are: Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 310,663 vols.; Faculty 
of Design, 92,020 vols.; Divinity School, 202,779 
Vols.; Graduate School of Education, 43,988 vols.! 
Law School, 805,363 vols.; Schools of Medicine, Pub= 
lie Health and Dental Medicine, 321,585 vols., and 
Graduate School of Public Administration, 266,442. 

Recent acquisitions in the Houghton Library, 
housing rare books and manuscripts, include ex- 
Amples of the first works printed in North and 
South America and Africa, a hitherto unknown 
manuscript of Chaucer's treatise on the astrolabe, 
22 incunabula including two collections of sermons 
of Savonarola, first editions of Machiavelli’s 
шее апа Lorenzo Valla's Donation of Constan- 

ine, and tracts of Luther, Calvin, and other Ref- 
Ormation leaders, Early English books include 

ташріоп'з translation of Marco Polo, 1579, 
Udall’s translation of Erasmus’ Apophthegms, 
1542, and the Pembroke сору of Holland's Bazil- 
osla; 1618. Of the 17th century there are а 
ue collection of Mazarinades and French news 

nece the first edition of Cervantes’ Ochos come- 

les, several Blaeu atlases, musical treatises by 
Praetorius and others, and a rare Czech chronicle. 
Among later items ‘are manuscripts of Heine, 
Charlotte Bronté, Barham, Swinburne, Thackeray, 
uve Wendell Holmes, Beerbohm, Henry James, 
Th 5. Eliot, G. B. Shaw, and Thomas Wolfe. 
5 ere are also important collections of drawings 
by Count Rumford and John Leech, a draw- 
ng by William Blake. Printed additions include 
numerous Americana, Canadiana, and works of 
German, French, and Slavic literature of later 
Сезер. Of outstanding interest are three spe- 
cial collections: the William A. M. Burden Aero- 
nautical Collection, comprising over 600 books and 
manuscripts, mostly concerned with balloon as- 
Sensions; the Longfellow Collection from Craigie” 
тое, including 200 literary manuscripts, Е 
15 letters of Longfellow, 15,000 letters to Long- 
ellow, over 100 special copies of printed books, 
and the Richard von Mises Collection of Rainer 
Maria Rilke, - 


Browning 
-library also contains the John Springer collection 


University of Ilinois, II., 

vols. The library of the Colleges of 

Dentistry and Pharmacy is in Chicago and an 
undergraduate division is at Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Valuable departmental libraries are nes of En. 
gineering, 71,000 vols.; Archit „ 27,700 vols.“ 
Law, 101,000 vols.; Agriculture, 36,000 vols. There 
are extensive collections in literature, history an 
music, the latter including the John Philip 
collection of band music, The newspaper divisio 
now has 28,400 vols, d 


Indiana (University, m "s 

Indiana University Library, Bloomington, : a 
contains in its central unit, departmental libraries, - 
and other centers approximately 2,383,000 separa! 
pieces. Of this approximately 946,600 are cata- 
logued and processed volumes; more than 850,000 . 
are manuscripts; 297,800 pamphlets; 13,900 photos 
graphs and prints; 37,100 slides; 4,300 reels 0 
film; 12,000 records; 99,870 music scores; and My 
estimated 91,700 are maps. CIE. 

The Department of Special Collections and yer 
Books has about 39,000 books and pamphlets ang 
850,000 manuscripts. It owns Jos. B. 
Lincoln collection of 4,500 items. The war of 1812 
collection consists of 1,100 books and 11,600 mss., - 
including the 7,000 letters and papers of Jonathan 
Williams, one-time secretary to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and Supt. of West Point. The American Rev- 
olution collection numbers 1,351 vols. The Au- 
gustan collection (English politics and govern- 
ment, 1688-1731, 6,700 titles) emphasizes Daniel 
Defoe. Also papers of Hugh McCulloch, secretary - 
of treasury under Lincoln, Johnson and Arthur, 
15,000 items; 6,000 manuscripts and 4,000 books 
and pamphlets on the Far West from the libr: 
of Robert S. Ellison; 823,000 mss. in the Ini 
history collections; 3,100 mss, in the Lafayet 
collection and 1,600 books and pamphlets: in the 
Oscar L, Watkins Wordsworth collection, 


Urbana, III., are 2400 000 5 
Í Medicine, 


but uncatalogued government documents. 
tant is the Leigh Hunt collection of 3,500 manus 
scripts, books, association copies and periodicals 
collected by Luther A. Brewer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Among the 1,700 manuscripts are letters and 
from Shelley, Keats, and Dickens. The 


of 1,850 books on printing and allied subjects, and, 
the Mark memorial collection of 3,650 vols. 
in the fields of literature, art and history, Helping 
to preserve the cultural record of the day is the 
rapidly growing collection of books and manuscripts — 
by Iowa authors. Gifts of their writings received 


Prank 

, Cornelia L, Meigs, х 
others. The Bollinger Lincoln 

ins 4,150 books about Lincoln, ^ 


Wilbur 
son Ficke, 
collection con 


е Ji Hopkins University 
more, Md. (founded 1876), contains 1,048,102 vols. 
chosen for scholarly and resei value. About . 
36,000 volumes are in the John Work Garrett 
Library at Evergreen House, а collection particu- 
larly st in early Maryland items and the hie- 
of art. Also included are appro: tely 
comprising the William Н, Welch. 
‘ary and the Library of the Institute 
of Medici: ich special! 
i dug ans Are Ihe Tudor and 
ortance : i 
Койрон of 17th Century. English 
' Hutzler Coll 
wu Coll 
rary. the 
Modern German. 
inguistics, the Cottet Collection 
eee Art Collection, the Hoffman 
of the Fowler Collection 
ч ‚ the 5 id t 
ier Chinese Collection, the Havens Soi 
e the Vincent Collection of AU 
the Abbé Meteorology Collection, and man 
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of Sidney Lanier, Francis Lieber, D. C. Gilman, 
John Banister Tabb, and Edward Lucas White, 


University of Kansas 

The Libraries of the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans., consist of approximately 650,000 
yols. On the Lawrence campus the collections are 
located in Watson Library and several departmen- 
tal special libraries, including Law, Engineering, 
Geology, and Physical Sciences.. At the KU Medical 
Center in Kansas City, Kans., are the Medical 
School Library and the Logan Clendening Library 
of the History of Medicine. The general collections 
&re strong in economic history and theory, Euro- 
pean history, and mathematics, besides the follow- 
ing special collections: Kansas Collection including 
Pennell Collection of Early Kansas Photographs; 
Ralph M. Ellis Collection of Ornithology and Rare 
Books (approx, 17,000 vols.); T. J. Fitzpatrick col- 
lection on the History of Botany; James F. Spoerri 
collection of James Joyce. 


University of Kentucky 

The University of Kentucky Librarles contain 
nearly 700,000 vols. The manuscript division con- 
tains 3,000 bound vols., 300,000 separate pieces, 
They are strong in the history of Kentucky, the 
Ohio Valley, the Middle and Deep South,. The 
Samuel M. Wilson Library of Americana contains 
10,000 books, 100,000 mss. dealing with the history 
of Kentucky and the Presbyterian church, includ- 
ing the Goy. Shelby family papers, and political 
tracts of the early 1800s. Other collections are: 
Records of the John P. Morton Publishing Co., 
ва 757 yoni 150 country store rec- 
ords, 2,000 vols. and 50, feces; Grant C. Knight 
collection of letters of mode = 
Laura aie collection of 
woman suffrage movement, 10,000 pieces; records 
of the Kentucky Court of g 
ver d 1800 A 1948; 
Scripts of Kentucky authors, including James Lane 
Allen, Young E. Allison,’ Harriet 
Lucien Burman, John Fox, Jr. A. B. Guthrie, 


Jr., 
Louisiana State University 

Books of all the libraries in the University sys- 
tem now total 625,813 vols. The Hill Memorial 
Library and branch libraries on the Baton Rouge, 
La., campus contains 491,717 vols. The holdings 
of other units are; Law Library, 91,337 vols,; 
Medical Library 38,718 vols, Among the Library's 


terials 
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е 8 

n posla гала dramatists, ad 
er Mississij 

and the Lower Mississippi Valley, 9) 


materials, 
& part of the Library, is the University's Depart- 
T, 


. Mass. Institute of Tech 
nol 
The Massachusetts Institute 9555 
braries contain more than 500, 
Prise one general and 5 divisio 
е Hayden Memorial Library houses the Gen- 


gallery, projection ош, 2 
Bias e qe Chae 
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engineering), Оаа 
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Clements Library of American History, the Law 
Library, and the Michigan Historical Collections, 
with total resources of 2,321,624 vols, 

The University Library is especially strong in 
publications of French local historical and scien- 
tific societies; history of the Netherlands, 3,600 
items, with emphasis on source materials and the 
16th and 17th centuries of Dutch and Belgian 
history; Far Eastern studies in Japanese and 
Chinese, $5,000 vols.; social science, the Parsons 
collection of 6,000-vols., stressing political econ- 
omy and statistics of European countries before 
1850. 

Some of the special collections are: English and 
American drama before 1850, strongest in Restora- 
tion and 18th century plays; Shakespeare, 8,000 
vols.; history of mathematics, 3,500 vols. dating 
from the 15th century to 1850; history of medi- 
cine, about 2,000 vols, of first, early, and import 
tant editions on anatomy, surgery, ‘and internal 
medicine; military art and science previous to 
1800, a considerable part of the Stephen Spauld- 


ing Memorial Collection of vols.; Hubbard 
Collection of Imaginary V ges, 3,800 vols., 
which includes many editions of Defoe's Robin- 
Son Crusoe and Swift's Gulliver's Travels; Worces- 
ter Philippine Collection, 1,200 vols.; polar ex. 
ploration, presented by William H. Hobbs, 7,500 
items, books, photographs and letters of Arctic 
and Antarctic explorers of the 20th century, The 
Music Library, chiefly through the acquisition in 
1954 of the library of the late Jean-Auguste Stell- 
feld of Antwerp, Belgium, now possesses among 


its rare items about 200 mss., 700 books and 1,000 
Publications of music printed before 1800. 
Among the larger divisional libraries are the 


Bureau of Government, 33,758 vols.; Business 
Administration, 109,700 vols.: Museums, 46,679 
vols. and 110,000 reprints in natural history and 
Systematics, palentology and anthropology, ini 


cluding the Howard A. Kelly mycological collec: 
Чоп of 12,000 items, the Bryant Walker mollusk 
Collection, 6,000 items, and about 7,000 vols. of 
Ornithology; Transportation, over 150,000 books, 
Pamphlets, prints, and serials, covering this broad 
feld with some emphasis the engineering 
aspects. 


WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS LIBRARY 


The William L. Clements Library of Americam 
History at the University of Michigan, was founded 
by William L, Clements (1861-1934), Bay City, 
Mich. industrialist and regent of the university. 
The Library is now supported by the шуга 
g through the Board of Regents and the Dit 
brary's Committee of Management. It contains эр 
proximately 35,000 volumes in the Division 0l 
ks, 200,000 pieces in the Manuscript Division, 
and more than 25,000 printed and about 800 mani 
script maps in the Map Division. 
re and famous volumes fil the heavily Db 
cases of the Book Division. Among thi 
noteworthy items are the 1493 edition of the Epis- 
tola in which Christopher Columbus reports — 
Very of the New World, and the Waldseemtl! — 
geography of 1507 which gave the name America 
е two continents. Peter Martyr's contempo- 
rary accounts of the activities of the Spanish cons 
tadores are supplemented by the first printings 
of letters sent by Hernando Cortes. DeBry's illus 
trated voyages, 1590-1625, are exceptional. The те; 
Ports of voyagers are expanded by the stories T 
the first settlers. Thus the voyages of the reno 
er and others, аге paralleled in a great соб 
lection of the Jesuit Relations, compiled by Jesu! 
missionaries. 

The exploits of Elizabethan mariners аге re- 
forded in Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1582, and English en- 
france upon the colonial scene is marked by a 006 
Uist of rarities led by ‘Thomas Hariot's Virgini, 
Hendon, 1888, and Capt. John Smith's True Rels- 


on 


Among major collections are books by and about 
Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, the 
the Adamses, Benjamin Franklin, 
Раше, Сеогве Waun 
ri In, ani 
Roosevelt. aham Lincoln, 


Also included in the Book Division are many his- 
torical items relating to the political, religious, and 
Cultural life of Colonial America. Typical. are 
gorks by William Bradford, Roger Williams, John. 
Cotton, "Thomas Hooker, Willisa Penn, Jonathan 
and Crévecoeur, Я 

quarters Manuscript Division are housed the head 

pers of many of the British comma 

and leaders during the American Revolution, sup- 


dore 
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plemented by papers of the patriots. Included are 
such names as Admiral George Clinton, the Earl of 
Shelburne, Sir Peter Warren, John Wilkes, Lord 
George Germain, Lieut. Gen. Thomas Gage, Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, Gen. Nathanael Greene 
and Brig. Gen. Josiah Harmar, commander of the 
first United States Army. The Hessians employed 
by the British are represented by the papers of 
Baron von Jungkenn, war minister of Hesse-Cas- 
sel, Other important manuscript collections are 
the papers of Lewis Cass, governor of Michigan 
Territory and Secretary of State under Buchanan; 
the John Wilson Croker papers, and Mexican col- 
lections. These latter include the Porfirio Diaz 
papers relating to the War of Intervention, and 
letter books containing letters written to Antonio 
Maria Bucareli y Ursüa, Viceroy of New Spain. 

More modern groups within the division are the 
important papers of James G. Birney and Rev. 
Theodore D. Weld, leaders in the anti-slavery 
movement. Here too are the papers of Michigan's 
first senator, Lucius Lyon; of Russell A. Alger, 
secretary of war under McKinley; and а collection 
0f the correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Maps from the 15th to the 20th century illustrate 
the course of American history. The Division is 
particularly strong in American maps printed be- 
fore 1800 and in its series of manuscript maps of 
Revolutionary commanders. 


University of 
The University of Minnes Library, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has 1,763,728 vols, and 300,000 pam- 
phlets, including an especially strong collection 
of Scandinaviana, both official records from 
abroad and studies of immigration and settle- 
ment in the Midwest. It has microfilmed 12,635 
reels of newspapers and documents. Outstanding 
among its collections is the James Ford Bell col- 
lection of Jesuit Relations and other Americana 
Consisting of history of commerce with special 
emphasis on the Age of Discovery. Other strong 
fields include: Seventeenth Century English His= 
tory, including early English newspapers and 
many thousands of volumes on South Asia. 
University of Missouri 
The libraries of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., contain 715,000 vols., 30,000 foreign. 
theses, 17,000 maps and more than 16,000 reels of 
Microfilm. The General Library has 530,000 vols. 
апа cooperates with the State Historical Society of 
dissouri, which has 298,000 vols. and is housed 
n the same building. Western Americana ineludes 
collections of Mark Twain and Eugene Field, and 
the J. Christian Bay collection acquired in 1942. 
Tus Western Historical manuscript collection, est. 
43, contains diaries and records. There are 
also American speeches and sermons, the Lawson 
collection of crime and criminology, the Flach 
collection of French law, 6,000 vols., the Lejay 
ones Ot classical philology, the AUT Moore 
collection of classical phil . The 
Prank Lee Martin Memorial {ibrary of the School 
i ournallsm has over 10,000 books. The microfilm 
s ds а dozen files of 18th century newspapers, 80 
я les of American literary periodicals published be- 
ше 1800, 190 files of Amercan periodicals published 
tween 1800 and 1825 and complete files of im- 
portant newspapers, American and foreign. 


New York University 

one New York University Libraries, New York, 
„ Y., contain over 1,000,000 vols. in eight sepa- 
pats libraries. Washington Square Library is the 
argest with 450,000 vols. Branch libraries in de- 
partmentai buildings include the Jewish ture 
e and the Institute of Fine Arts at 17 
i t born St. The general collection includes the 
Moor publications amassed by the Labor Bureau, 
nc, the Schiff collection in economics, and, 
education, the collection of Will Monroe and the 
Henry Barnard papers. The Law Library, 125,000 
vols., has a complete collection of Anglo-American 
reports. The Frederick Brown Collection of an- 
cient legal documents contains documents 
dated before 1600. The Commerce Library con- 
tains 125,000 vols.; the library of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 22,000 vols-; 
the Medical Library 70,000 vols. the Dental Li- 
brary 15,000 vols.; the University Heights Library 
with its departmental branches 215,000 vols. 
rial ri rid 


innesota 


In Sept. 1951, the Mills Memo! 
$500,000 gift of the Davila Mills don, 
8 in Arthur T. Vanderbilt Hall of the new 
w Center south of Washington Park. < 
University of North Carolina 
The University of North Carolina Library was 
organized in Chapel Hill, М. C., in 1795 when the 
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oldest state university in America opened, The 
main library and 15 departmental libraries have 
670,000 vols. 'The collection of North Caroliniana 
contains 154,000 items. The Southern Historical 
collection of manuscripts, dealing with the planta- 
tion system, slavery, the Civil War, the Confedera- 
cy, etc., has over 2,500,000 items of extraordinary 
richness. Also: the Wilmer collection of 600 Civil 
War novels; the Augustus Thomas collection of 
manuscripts and plays; the Thi Wolfe collec 
tion of letters and books; ti ‘ks collections 


collection of Mexican _ 


of print. 
the present. 
research collections in Napoleonana, Sou 
erature, folklore, Federal and State documents, 
and books by and about the Negro. 


Northwestern University 
The libraries of Northwestern University com- 
prise two groups: one on the campus Н ke 
(est. 1856) and one on the Chicago campus, Lake 
Shore Dr. and Chicago Ave., Chicago. They con- 
tain approximately- 1,150,000 vols. and 130,000 


nee a d 
collections in engineering, chemis' 
the Library of the School of Music; 
and Geography Library; and several departmental 
libraries. Special collections include: Africana, 
8,500 vols. dealing with Africa south of Sahara; 
Biblioteca Femina, 3,000 vols. by women; Japanese 
language collection, 10,000 vols. on 20th century 
government and politics of Japan; Old Northwest 
"Territory (mss.), Rare books, 8,000 vols.; Spanish 
plays, 16,000 pleces; 20th-century English and 
American Literature, 4,000 vols. of first or limited 
editions and association copies. 

‘The libraries on the Chicago Campus totaling 
approximately 410,000 vols., comprise the Archi- 
bald Church Medical Library, containing about 
127,000 vols. a large number of pamphlets, and 
a collection of over 5,000 medical portraits; the 
Sch, , containing about 34,000 
containing 
com- 


of commerce and л 
University of Notre Dame 
The University Library 


tre Dame, Ind., estab. 
ое the Law 


БАЕ and over 10,000 slides; the Engineering 
and Librar: 


t Chi Ма! 
of 19,000 vols. and Fee reprints; the Biology Li- 


brary of 10/00 a1 library of 2,900 vols. and herbar- 


Greene 
ecimens, and the Julius A. Nieuw- 
[шли botanical library of nearly 10,000 vols, and 


Library of 260,- 


) vols. е 
includes the Zahm South American 
collection of 1,500, the Hiberniana of 3,000 and the 
Library ly 3, vols ` 


les and photographs 
PiinectioR. with the Dante Library. 


The Archives of the University ot Notre Dame 
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Education—Public Libraries ; 
Кылы E a U 


Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities 


POPULATION OF 
Source: United States Office 


100,000 OR MORE 
of Education; data for 1954 


No. of Circu- No. of | 
City volumes lation | Costs! City volumes | a 
Population of 1,000,000 or more d 
York, N. Y.: Louisville, Nr. 
ано 2,225,554 11,199,229 $5,039,975] Mempnts Ken. 
Reference? , 3,581,868 (+ 3,946,920! Міаші Fla....... 
Brooklyn 1,864,065| 8,014,384 3,488,812| Milwaukee, Wis.. 
jueens. 1,177,435| 4.584.925 2,164,350 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ш. 2,264,071| 8,509,121| 4,524,160| Mobile, Ala....... 
FF MPO Peeran Novae А. 
* D н э a {} G ashville, en . 
Detroit Vite 15601056] 4,207,410 3,789,463 || N onre d 
Population of 100,000 to 999,999 Now en Ms. 
Akron, Ohio +} 870,209) 1,074,663) — 595,692| New Orleans, La.. 
‘Albany, 180,029] '478,577| 184,855||Norfolk, Và... .... 
‘Allentown, 102,005] 420. 98,260| Oakland, Call. 
Atlanta, Ga 448,824| 1,714,176) 585,470 
Austin, ‘Tex 9.271| "62156 
Baltimore, M. 34. 
Baton Rouge, 
Berkeley, Calif, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass 


Bridgeport, Conn.“ 
Bundo, IN, a 
Бариа Mass.. 


amden, N. J. 
Canton, Ohio 
Charlotte, N, 
Chatt'nooga, Te 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 0, 
Cleveland, Ohk 
Columbus, Ohi 344,668) 
— Corpus Christi, Te: 77 810 
Е 18 
575,728| 1,557,201] 718,41 
284,291 7,359 5,51 
176,241] 480,788] 162,219 
222,037| 427,662 8, 
146,502) 474,086] 152,233 
„600 = 512,307] 132,095 
259,387) 702,274 ,3t 
52,928| 112,953 35,573 
177.941 8,48! 16: 
9, 9 


MY, е СТЕ 
Grand Rape, M 
artford, C - 


лу number of volumes 5 


. recognized American college 


, Conn. 


38.1 
188.181 


jExpenditures (excluding capital outlays). N. Y. 
Library Reference Dept. 4Not a- cireulating peas 


‚18! 


'eading ma- 
personnel. It includes 178 main 


- libraries within the U. S. continental limits and 
106 matn libraries 
a total of 4,437 service 
and field collections, The Air Force ‘Library col- 
Jections contain over 3,315,277 volumes with an an- 


and library depots overseas with 
units including branches 


or university ^ du 
Scho} K 


come eligible for one of 32 1: S Award 
|. &nnually under the will of 5 — Јо! Rhoden 
niversity in England. The stipend cH 
an Secretary of the 
Swarthmore College, 


- Swarthmore, Pa. 


E 


B 
wed 
rork 


Ded 


Home of George Washington's 


ambassai 
onal Guard were present, 


03 Spokane. Wash. 


З Wilmington, Dei. 


7| Yonkers, N. Y 


à portation 


lor. 
Dur] 
dor In Durham Cathedral, Mester 6 and ancesto 


La 


Carnegie . 

Public. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shreveport, La... 
Somerville, Mass. . 
South Bend, Ind.. 


Springfield. Mass 


Wichita, Kans. . 
Worcester, Mass. 499,518 
ere! 127,461 
Youngstown, Ohio.“ 313,726 


Circu- 
lation 


Costs! 
80,230. 


),794. 
03 


Public Library Circulation Dept. 


library; 2,547,018 volumes consulted. 
} ad ,923; circulation of volumes 163,887,884 

for salaries $56,491,430; books and peri other 
$77,507,482, Population of area served 40,604, 760 als 


Я Air Force Lib 
¿The Air Force Library Service provides techni- 

cal, legal, educational and recreational ri 
terials to all USAF 


rary Service 
nual circulation of 7 


Expenditures (exec. 
$9,643,270, other categories $11,372,782, 


эм. Y. Public 


capital 
otal 


950,617 volumes. Each АШ 


Force Library is supplied With technical and legal 


by a centi 
Libraries Section at 


rocurement directed by the 
Headquarters USAF. Monthly 


Fecreational book and periodical kits are also cen- 
tral rocured to local acquisitions, 
"s y x. Supplement c; 


rce Li 
Force Short Story 3 


Oxford and Rome 


ublicity Contest and an Air 
ontest open to all Air Force 
d Personnel are conducted each year. 
Scholarships for Americans in 
A student with at least junior s 


The American Academy in Rome, est. 1894, 


chartered 
year fellowships, 


American citizens 


i for 


and classical studies. 


from the Americ 
е rican 
Park Ave, New York, N 


the 12 


ЗА 


e 


1905 by Act of Congress, awards ones 
With possibility of extension, to 
Independent work in 
A research fellowship 
a grant of $2,500 and residence at 

; others have $1,250, residence and trans- 
all Information may be ob- 


fine 
the 


Academy in Rome, 101 
У; 
Ancesto to 

5 Washington Old Hall, County ааны England, d 3 A england 

the merken Fri, h Commonwealth Assn. et d Qui 


Wi № 
Кеш Р А 


1954-55, and do not include registrations for summer 


i me of college: (©) co-educational 
Abbreviation following na Cr) спее aor tw в 
terisk (*) denotes land-grant college. Year that of founding. 


predominantly by Negroes; 
tated. As! 


| Location 


American Colleges and Universities 
SENIOR, MEDICAL, PROFESSIONAL AND TEACHERS 
ent and number of teachers are reported for the 


term, 
W) wi 


extension or со! lene 
М) has medical school; (№ 
omen oniy. President Mimi) 


Academic Year, September to J 
е cou) 


res. 
ttended 
otherwise 


Governing Official 


Abilene Christian (C.) 
Academy of the New Church 
Adams State (C. ) 

Adelphi 8 

Adrian (C.).. 
Aeronautical Un 
fina Scott (W.) 
Akron, Un. of (C) 


Alabama (W.) 
Alabama, Med 


Alabama Sta 
Alabama State 
Alabama State 
Alabama State Т 


10 
Magnus (W.) 
Albion (C.) . 


Alma (C. 
Alverno (W.) 
American Acad 


American International (C.) 
American Un. (C.) 

Amherst, , 

Anderson (C.) 

Anna Maria (W 

Annhurst. (W.) 

Ann-Reno Institute (W., T) 


па State (С. 
ate (C. 
ons, Un. of 
Arkansas А. & M. (С) 
Arkansas (C.) 
Ark. Agric. ch 
Arkansas Baptist (< 
Arkansas Poly. (C 
Arkansas State (.) 
ваз State 


555 


m. (С) 


(C.) 
„оГ (C.) 
Bem. (C.) 


-Ofthe Sacred He: W. 
tia C x Heart y ә 


WJ (Corumbia; | 


mbined Ald 
technical 
Dy in the & 


P 


of Art (C., T.). 
Amer. Inst. for Foreign Trade (C.) 


-.. |Abilene, Tex, 

|Bryn Athyn, 

Alamosa, Colo . 
Garden City, N, Y... 
Adrian, Mien > 
Chicago, Ill, 
|Decatur, Ga. 

|Akron, Ohio 
Normal. Ala. 
Montevallo, Ala 
Birmingham, Ala 
|Auburn, Ala... 
|Florence, Ala. E 
Jacksonville, Ala 
Livingston, A 

T Ala. 

| sity, 

College, Alaska 
Albany, N. Y... 
Albany, G.. 
New Haven, Conn 
Albion, Mich. . я 
Reading, Pa.. 
Lorman, Miss., 
Philippi, W. Va 
Alfred, N. . 
Meadville, Pa. 
Columbia, 8. С....... 
Cambridge Spgs. 
Alma, Mich 
Milwaukee, 

Chicago, III. 
}Phoenix, Aris 
Spring енн Mass. 
Washington, D. C 
Amherst, Mass 
Anderson, Ind. 
Paxton, Mass 
So. Woodstock, Conn. 


Tucson, 4 
College Hgh: 
Batesville, Ark 
N.) Pine Bluff, Ark. 
|Little Rock, Атк, 
| Russellville, Ark. 
State College, Ark 


Berkeley, Calif, . 
[Milford, Conn... 
| Presque Isle, Me. 
[Los Angeles, Calif 
[Wilmore, Ky. 
|Wilmore, Ky 
|Ashland, Ohio. 
Worcester, M. 
Athens, Ala 


Atlanta, Gi 
|Atlanta, Са. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak: 


Johnson City, N. 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
Concord, N. C 
Annandale, N. 


906 |Don H. Morris. 
de C 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Stu- Teach 
Location Year | Governing Official dents | ers 
1845 |William R. White | 5,823] 235 
Raymon M. Kistler | 7526] 58 
Robert Crowe.... | 160 26 
50 |Alfred Horrigan . 554| 37 
Thomas E. Henneberry 127 13 
Bernard Rosswog, rector) 442 51 
R, Kelley, White. 445 45 
Beloit (С.) . Miller Upton. . | 940 71 
Benedict (C p J. A. Bacoats 772 40 
Benedictine кй! (С) то а Sidney Greenburg 80 15 
Benjamin Frenki in Un. (С). Washington, John T. Kennedy 1,235 45 
Bennett. (W. . Greensboro, N ‘David D. Jones | 467 35 
Bennington t3. 1932 Frederick Burkhardt. 347) 85 
Berea (C. ds 1855 |Francis 8. Hutchins 1,162 107 
Berkeley init: .| 1889 |Sandford Fleming | 216 15 
Borkeley Divinity Sch "|New Haven, Conn....| 1854 |Perey L. Urban (Dean). | 108 17 
C). ! [Mount Berry, Ga 1902 [Robert Lambert | 620 60 
1840 Carey T. Vinzant | 273 Ж 
1905 |Paul M. Robinson | 245 16 
| 277 35 
499| 45 
an 7233 45 
David О. Wedel.. | 401 43 
2. 255 Lundquist | n 21 
s оу N. Baker | 
ethune-Cookman oh Richard Moore | 744 42 
Bible. Coll; of Mi. Riley B. Montgomery...| 145| 12 
Bible Tust. of Ts e. Samuel Sutherland 74 60 
Biblical Sem. о! 900 |Greer McKee (Dean) 175) И 
Sn ND (Q2. George R. Stuart | 955 55 
Black Hills Teachers (C: EP 4 3 
BIROK Mou Сә. Chas. Olson (Rector) 35 8 
| teen G2 Robert P. Ludlum | 335 29 
Bing MOUNTAIN (W Frederick Schweitzer 163 32 
Bae Mia Stata., EN: Lawrence Lowrey | 277) ЭЩ 
Sutton ie y Stephen Wright. Jr 277 32 
j Joyd L. Ramseyer 2 
Ba Вор Jones Bob Jones, ЈГ... 2,622) 170 
Joseph R. Maxwell | 6,472 225 
Albert Alphin (Dir.) 600| 50 
Marjorie B. Greene 132]. 74 
Harold C. Case. . | 18,731) 1,400 
76 
ot Corainer James S. Coles. .. 2283 16 
роне. Green gor Yn, (С... J. Murray Hill, Sr : 396 
Ter ‘ech. Inst. Ralph W. McDonald 3.404 203 
x Leslie B. ‘Coombs | 300 23 
Harold P. Rodes | a725| 14 
A. L. Sachar 3852 101 
Josiah Crudup . 288 30 
Mother Ambrose Martin| 383 25 
Sister Jean Marie | 167 34 
James H. Halsey 1,300 95 
Edward Brown.. 218 18 
Warren Bowman | 459 38 
Ernest Wilkinson | z713| 344 
Harry D. Gideonse 16,899| 889 
Charles Lockwood . 1,232 41 
Вагпаһу Кеепеу 3,375| 494 
Nancy Lewis (Dean) 767| (а) 
Henry L. Jacobs 1,500, 80 
Katharine E, М cBride. 761| 120 
Merle Odgers. 1,930| 147 
Claude Meals. 2n| ale 
John A. Fisher. . x 496 33 
Clifford Furnas `| 10,680] 1,243 
Maurice O. Ross 3,299 160 
Mother Mary Joseph... 210 1 
4 Donald W. Cole 311 2 
| Daniel Defenbacher. 616 39 
* Lee DuBridge. 5| 1,007| 370 
: ESO Woods (Dir): 300 27 
| 1 [Julian McPhee. 1] 2,745) 180 
) 68 | Robert G. Sproul... 40.294 5,290 
| бш Clark is Chan.) 16186 1.978 
! n). 1263) 1, 
Gavin їп Can npa 1,852 
Pa pales come es в 
Fanlelus . 10 
Capital "Un. (65 96 
Cardinal Stritch (W.). 101 
Carleton (С.). 33 
Carnegie Inst. of Tee 90 
Margaret M. 390 — 
И (C.) 2 
wman 47. 
Carthage (C... Eu 
Carver eh. Seh; ot Missions (С). 36 _ 
ascade (C Lernens Hu 
Саве Inst. of Tec 27 
Castleton Teachers X): 2 
Catawba (С.).......... 16 
one Coll. ot the Tmmaculate| 77 
- "catholic Teachers QW 14 
 . Catholic Un. of ЕНА * j 3 2 
(a) Faculty of Brown Univ. teaches at Pembroke, 
(b) Davis (1905), La Jolla (1912), Mount. Hamilton (Lick € 
Francisco (1873), and Santa Bi y (Lick Observatory), Riverside (1905), San 
of the Univ. of ‘California. arbara College. ПОЧ Years DM designate when each became part 


p Name 


Location 


Catholic Un. of Puerto Rico (С) 
Cedar Crest (W.) kt 
Centenary (C.). . : 

Central Bible Inst. ) 
Central Wash. Coll. of Edu. (C.) 
C) 5 


Central State (C. | 
Centre ( E 

Charleston, Coll. of (C.) 
Chapman (C.) 

Chase (Salmon P.) (C.) | 
Chattanooga, Un. of (C.) 

Chestnut Hill (W.) 

Chicago Coll. of Optome Ys 
Chicago Coll. of Osteopathy (C.) 
Chicago Medica) Schoo! 
Chicago Teachers Coll 
Chicago, Un. of (C., М.) 
Chico State (C.) 
Christian Brothers 
Church Divinity n. of 
Cincinnati, Un. of (C 
Citadel, The (Mili 

City (C. Oe 
Claflin (C., N.) 

Claremont Graduate Sch. (C.) 
Claremont Men's 

Clark (C., №) 

Clark Un. (C.) 

Clarke (W.) 

Clarkson Coll. of Tech 

Cleary (C.). 


Pacific 
I 


Coll. of Pharma: 
Ке s: йе В пе 
а Smith (W.) 
*Colorado A. & M: (C 
Colorado (C.)... 
Colorado Sch. of Mines (C.) 5 
Colo. St. Coll. of Edu. ( T.) 
Colorado, Un. of (., M.) 
Columbia Bible (C. 
Columbia (W.) 
Columbia Cty. 
Columbia Un. ( 
Cob 


4M a 
» Coll. of 


| Shreve) 


|Danville, Ky. 


Berkeley, Calif 


Charleston, S. С 


|Claremont, Calif 


, of Columbia U. New 


Ponce, Puerto Rico... 
Allentown, Pa.... + 
гї, ТА. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Ellensburg, W. 
Pella. Iowa. 
Fayette, Mo. 
Mt. Pleasant, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 
Edmond, Okla 


Charleston, 8. С 
Orange, Calif Y 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .. . 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Chicago, Ш.......... 
Chicago, III. 
Chicago, Ш. 
Chicago, Ш. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chico, Calif. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New York, N 
Orangeburg, 


Claremont, Calif 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Worcester, Mass 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Potsdam, N. Y 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
mson, 8. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 
|Hartsville, S. С....... 
[Waterville, Me. 


Year 


(Columbia, 


'olumbia, 

Columbia, W 8 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


lAthens, W. V 


Aoorhead, Minn. 
Louis, Mo. 
River Forest, Il 
Seward, Nebr. 
Springfield, III 
New London, 


о! 
Mt. Vernon. 


Ithaca. N. Y 


Omaha, Nebr... 
ester, Pa. 
ton, Mo 


. |Mitehell, S. D: 


Dallas Texas 


Blair, Nebr. 
Co 


Danbury, 


Newark, 
Cleveland, Miss 
"Te: 


Moines. Iowa 


Des 
Detroit, Mich. 


hing staffs of Barnard Coll 


Work, and Teachers 


Col 
lal 


College 


Buel 
John 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Governing Official 


Wiliam Ferree г). 
‘Dale Н. Moore cas 3: 


Walter Groves. . 
George D. Grice 
George N. Reeves ч 
Raymond P. Hutchins. . 


Brother Thomas. 
8. Johnson (Dean). 
Wali 


ег; 
БеаһгооК.. 
Geo. Benson ( 
George. 


sont but cooper: 


e C. S, Benson. 
P. Brawley. 


. Lockmiller. 


mbia College, 
ince Yat Columbia, 


Wher ote ‘ 
Sheers 


k 


181 


888 


Ld 


cd 


m 
= 


New York 
niv, and 


llege and Scripps 
Е рошоде REN in libraries, 


Name, 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Drew Un. 


(С). 
Drexel Inst. of Tech. (С.). 
Dropsle (C 


tern Kenti 
- Eastern Mennonite (C. 


East'n Mont. 
Eastern 


„ Coll, 


Edgewood, of ti 
Elizabeth City St: Teach. (C 
Elizabetht (C2. 


. ,.|Detroit, Mich... 
(C) .|Det 


Governing Official 


Archie R. Ayers 
W. D. Boughton 
Clestin Steiner 
William W. Edel 
A. W. Dent 
Donald M. Typer 


90 Sister M. Patrick 


Sister M. Rosita.. 
Joseph M. Stella 
Henry G. Harmon 
Fred G. Holloway 
James Creese 
Abraham Neuman 
James F. Fi 
Gaylord Couchman 
Mother J. Kimball 
Arthur H. Edens 
Sister M. Dolores. 
Vernon Gallagher. 
Sister Regina Marie. 
Thomas Jones 

John Messick 
Charles F. Spencer 


Burgin Dossett 
Н. D. Bruce 
James G. Gee 
Gilbert Guffin 
Robert Buzzard 
W. F. O'Donnell. 
John R. Mumaw.. 
A. G. Peterson. 
Edward 8. Mann 
Floyd D. Golden 
R. D. Gunsalus 
Frank B. Bennett 


90 Don Patterson. 


Sister Mary Nona 
Sidney Williams. 

A. C. Baugher . 

H. W. Dinkmeyer 
John R. Murray . 
Leon E. Smith М 
8. Justus McKinley 
Sis. Sup. Alice Gertrude 
Floyd Rittenhouse 
Foye G. Gibson 
Goodrich C. White 
Luther E. Sharpe 
Charles Taylor, Jr 

J. Mauldin Lesesne 
Ira W. Langston... 
Paul H. Eller..... 
Melvin W. Hyde. 
Joseph Fitzgerald . 
Peter Sammartino 
John W. Pence.. 
Allan A. MacRae 
Ermo H. Scott... 
James W. Seabrook 
G. Brooks Earnest 
Victor F. Spathelf 
Roland De Marco. 
H. Clifford Fox.. 
Marshall S. Woodson 
Charles Johnson 


Lawrence J. McGinley. . 
M. C, Cunningham 
‘Cornelius Troup. . 


904 |S. A. Witmer...... 2 


m MC 
Joseph Frasch (Dir) 
Arnold E. oval 


Stu- [Teach ` 
dents | ers 


Y 


pangenetes: 


Plainfield, Vt. 
Berkeley, Сай. 
San Francisco, 


Goshen, In 
Baltimore, Md 
асе (C.) . А Winona US Ind. 
race Bible Inst. (C.) ... \Отаһа, Ne re 
rambling (C., N.) куа ous Qu 
rand Canyon (C.) Phoenix, Ariz. 
eee m. (C.) (Grand Rapids, 
reat, Falls, Coll. of (C.) Great Falls, Mont. 
Monroe, Wis 
Greensboro, ^ 
Greenville, II. 


ue Cit; 


y .|Hampden-Sydney, Vi 

Hampton Institute (C 0 -| Hampton, . 
Hannibal-LaGrange Coll Hannibal, Mo. 
Hanover (C.) . .|Hanover, Ind 

Hardin Simmons Un. (C.) . | Abilene, Tex. 

ding (C.). Searcy, Ark... 
nb Memoríal 
) 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Hartford, Conn. 


(Cambridge, Mass. 
|Hastings, Nebr. 
;Haverford, Pa. 


;|High Point, N. 
Hilisdale, Mich 

..|Hartford, Conn. 

Hiram, Ohio 


-|Worcester, Mass. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


у 
юзага Un. (C., N.) 
E State (C } : : 
Шиг (С). New York, N. 
Montgomeri Al 

Huron, S Dak 
102100 , leon. « 
Mahe Соп. af. (С а Саен, Mane 
ө, Un, ot (€). «s» 7: |Pocatellon Idaho. 
- Minois ene (C La 


Los Angeles, Calif 
.|San Antonio, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind 


рагі С.) 
Sem. of A 
(^ mer. (C.) 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Name Location Governing Official 
Miss. Vocational (C., N.) .|Itta Bena, Miss 
*Missourl, Un. of ( Columbia, Mo 
Marshall, Mo. 88 
Monmouth, Ill. . 1853 |Robert W. Gibson 
Butte, Mont... 1893 |J. R. Van Pelt 
Bozeman, Mont 1893 |Roland R. Renne 
Missoula, Mont. 1893 [Carl McFarland 
Chicago, Ш...... 1886 | William Culbertson 
.|Philadelphla, Ра 1844 |Harold R. Rice 
Bethlehem, Pa. 1807 [Raymond 5. Haupert 
Morehead, Ky . 1923 |Adron Doran 
Baltimore, Md 867 |Martin D. Jenkins 
Sioux City, Iowa. 1894 |Earl A. Roadman 
Sumter, 8. C.. 1908 |O. R. Reuben 
Atlanta, G a 1881 |John Н. Lewis 
Morris Har Charleston, W. Va. 1888 |Leonard Riggleman 
Morristown, Morristown, Tenn 1881 |Henry L. Dickason 
Mt, Angel Seminary . 1889 |Damian Jentges 
Mt. ang y 1887 [Mother Mary Pienett 
Mt. Holy 1837 |Roswell G. Ham 
“Mt, Marty : „ 8. vs 1986 No. M. Jerome Schmitt 
Mt. Mary ( .|Milwaukee, Wis. 1913 |Sister Mary Francis 
Mt. Mercy .|Pittsburgh, Pa. 1929 |Mo. Margaret Corbett 
St. .|Baltimore, Md. Sister Mary Costello 


Muhlenberg... .. 
Multnomah Sch. of the Bible (O.) 
- Mundelein (W.) 


RERUM Un. (С)... 
wW Stat a 
ТУ ce 


N Ter Rochell 
New Boh. for Social arci New York, N. 
‘New, York Medical (С. 3 à 
NON Schon age Work ot e on’ 


Portland, Ore.. 
С! 35 1 


Lincoln, Neb 
Reno, Nev.. 


New Bedford, Mass... 
Mass. 


. Mex. 
Mex 
N. Mex 


DLP 


N. Mex: 


1900 |John F. MeMahon. 


8 Wohn L. Sheridan 


Mother M. Romana 
Sister M. Hubert 
Sister M. Mauritia 
Sis. Agnes O'Loughlin 


Rey. Mo. M. Schroll 
Sister Catharine (Dean). | 
С 


William Aldrich 


1 
Sister Mary Michael 

P. Milo Ball 

Ralph Woods 

Fred Smith (Man. Ex.) 
Robert Montgomery 
Edward 8. White 

Roger C. Gay 

James Work 

K. Richard Johnson 
Sister Margaret 

Sister Marie Kathleen 
Mother M. Helene 
Barton L. Kline.. 
Herbert L. Cushing 
Neal S. Gomon 

John D. Rice 

Clifford Hardin (Chan.) 
A. Leland Forrest (Ch.) 
Minard W. Stout 


John E. Foster 

John A. Foley 
Harrison Keller 
Eldon L, Johnson 
Hilton C. Buley 
Thomas Robinson 
Marion E. Shea à 
Michael B. Gilligan. . 
Eugene G. Wilkins 
Marion E. Shea. 
Roscoe L. West s 
E. DeAlton Partridge 


Robert B. Corbett 

Thomas Donnelly. . 
E. J. Workman.... 
Col. C. Е, Ward (Supt.). 
Tom L. Popejoy у 

J. Cloyd Miller... 
Roland Leavell... 
Mother M. Dunker! 
Hans Simons... 
J. A. W. Hetrick. . 


Kenneth D. Johnso: 
William S. Carison 
William 1. Myers. 


Hardy L. Shirley. 
Glenn G. Bartle., 
Helen С. Сапоуег. 


Martin P. Catherwood <. 
vin T. Durgin 


— E 
community colleges. See Junior Colleges 


Education—Senior Colleges x 461 
s Stu- T. 
Name Location Year | Governing Official | dents je 2 
rs Colleges . . (Oswego, N. Y 
eene со! | Plattsburgh, N. 
“ zi 5 Б ЕС. 
С. Ithaca, №. Y. 
AU aM New York, N. Y 
Newark Coll. of Newark, N. J. 0 2 
Nex etry (So ? Newberry, 8. С...... 5: 28 
lewcomb (see „Li 
Newton, of Sacred Heart (W.) Newton, Mass. . ‘Mother Kenny.... 220 34 
Niagara Un. (C.) i... Niagara Falls, N 856 |Francis L. Meade. 1,197 108 
*North Carolina, & Tech а 
Coll. ot (C. Greensboro, N. C. 1891 |Ferdinand Bluford 2,386 159 
North Carol! ) .|Durham, N. C 1910 |Alfonso Elder. . 1,544, 113, 
North Carolina, Un. of (C, M.)..|Chapel Hill, N. 6,061) 937 
*State Coll. of Ag. & Eng. (С.). .|Ralelgh, N. C 725 530 
Woman's Greensboro, N. 2.340 203 
North Central (C.) Naperville, III 863 50 
*North Dakota Agric. (C.) argo, N. Dak 2,487 149 
N. Dak. State Nor. & Ind Ellendale. ^ " 142) 20 
North Dakota State 7 Dickinson, N. Dak. . 20 ap 
North Dakota State Mayville, N. Dak. . . 330) 
North Dakota State Minot, N. Dak..... 1913 |Casper Lura.. 744 
North Dakota State! ch, Valley City, N. Dak..| 1890 |R. L. Lokken- 38 
North Dakota, Un. of (C., M.) Grand Forks, N. Bak. 1883 |George W. Starcher. 
North Georgia (C.) А Dahlonega, Ga. Merritt E. Hoag 
North Texas State (C.) Denton, Tex : J. C. Matthews 
Northeast La, State (C Monroe, La б Lewis C. Slatel 
Northeast Mo. St.“ (C.) Kirksville, Mo. . Walter Ryle.. 
Northeastern State (C.) ‘Tahlequah, Okla Harrell E. Garrison. 
Northeastern Un. (C.) Boston, Mass Саг! S. Ell... . 


Northern Bapt. Theo. Ser 
Northern III. Coll 
Northern Ill. St 
Northern Mich. 
Northern Montana (С. Т. 
Northern St. Teach. (C.) 
Northland (C.) 

Northwest Bible (C.) 
Northwest Chr: 
Northwest, Mo. 
Northwest Nazar: 
Northwestern (C.) 
Northwestern Luth. Theo 


pach. (€ 


Northwestern Schools Bible 


Northwestern State (C.) 
Northwestern State (C.) 
Northwestern Un. (C., M 
Norwich Un. 


ot Victor: W 
RANN 


of Optom, (C.) 


Soll. of Edu. (C.) 


ke (W.). 5 
oll. of (G) 


1. (C.).. |Chicago, Ш 
Chicago, Til. 
DeKalb, Ill. . . 
Marquette, Mich 

) Havre, Mont 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. . . 
Ashland, Wis... 
ttle, Wash. 
gene, Ore. ... 
Maryville, Mo. 
Nampa, Idaho......- 
|Watertown, Wis.... 
|Minneapolis, Minn 


>.) 


Sem. 


C.). |Minneapolis Mini 
.|Natehitoches, La. 
lva, Okla.. 


anston & Chicago. . 
Northfield, Vt 
|Belmont, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 
St. Louis, Mo. . c 
Staten Island, N. Y... 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 
New Orleans, La. . 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
|Boston, Mass 
Oakland City, Ind 
Huntsville, Ala. 
(Oberlin, Ohio 
Los Angeles, 
[Oglethorpe 
Ada, Ohio... 
Columbus, Ohio 
|Athens, Ohio... 
Delaware, ОШО... -.- 
\Stillwater, Okla. . 
|Shawnee, Okla. . 
Okla. City, Okla. 
Chickasha, Okla 
Norman, Okla. . 
\Olivet, Mich... 
Kankakee, III. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Omaha, Nebr 
-.|Monmouth, Oi 
Corvallis, Ore 
Eugene, Ore. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ottawa. Kan..... 
Westerville, Ohio. . 
Arkadelphia, Ark. . 
Cinetnnati, Ohio. 
.)|Chicopee, Mass. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Portland, Ме... 
Fort, Worth, Tex 
...|Clarksville, Ark- 
New оков Y 


Stockton, C: 
.|Parkland, Wash. 
. Berkeley, Calif 
Angwin, Calif... 
Forest, Grove, Ore. 
„Augusta, Ga... 

. |Roliing Hills, Calit 
„Ter. 
, Okia 
.|Parkville, Mo. 
Fairfield, Iowa 
Pasadena, Сай 
Waco, Tex.. 
Baltimore, M 


Charles Koller 
Richard Feinberg. 
Leslie A. Holmes. 
Henry A. Tape. 
L. O. Brockmann. 


р 


onas Н. Dressler 
Richard Elvee. 
John Kyser.. 

Sabin Percefull. 
J. Roscoe Miller 


555 


5 
522555005: 


7 


SSS 88 88 


x 
— 
eo 


Harry L. 
Dale W, 


W. Hayward 
ette Hi 
Br 


erald 
s Leitch 
. Hyde 


son 
В. Rogers 
Wilson Lyon 


Bernardine of Siena (part 
a n. (C). 
, Coll. of (W.) 
ев Seminary 
Seminary 
d's Un. 
aizabeth, Coll. of (WI. 
, Coll. of (W ~. 
(W). 


күүнү 
BOSE! 


jm: 


H 


ia. . 
(Ww) Cleveland, Ohio. 
Camarillo, Calif: 
Annapolis, Md. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brighton (Boston 
M ass. 


|Collegeville, 
|Brooklyn, Ñ ; 
W. Hartford, Conn 

:|Emmitsburg, Md. 


H 


Joseph, Coil. of (C) 


St. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Bt. Joseph's с “ollegeville Ind b 
Joseph's (W.) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joseph's (part C.) Philadel Ра, 
4 үмер» du for Women !Вгоокіуп, № Y. 
Wrenoe Un. (С) Canton, N. Y, 
Bl. Louis Coll. ot Pharmacy and | Ante 
сея с. S 
0 3 
Weis 
Bt 


* 
агу, Coll. of (w On 
‘ary of the Lake Sem [Mu 
aryoftheSprings, Coll of (WIC 
ary-of-the-Wasatch (W 
Woods (W.. 


^ . 
5 
UE 


otre Dame, In 
int M 


M 
M: 
M: 


Dominican (iv) 
Seminary 
Sem, & Un 


HHH 


i 
i 


8888822 


is 


СГЕРРЕРРЕ 
88 


А k amey City, 
Aale. 
ll. SONO Ww Albany, N. 
2011, of ( > 
ean, Coll. of (уу ^? Winona, Ni 
Coll. of (W) 
l. of 


: SERES 3 


* 


73 |Geo. Christenberry 


99 |Bancroft Beatley. . 


So. Car., Med. 

Mon dete t Uf 

"ut 00 Я * 
So. of Mines & Tech. (C.) Ка 

uth 252 

South 

South, Un, of the 

Bouthi i 


Oden Steen, Calli 
. ева, 
Southern Calit., Un. „м. les, Calif 
'uthern Coll. ot Pu nn 
8, 


Collegedal T 
Ashland, Ore. --- 
olla, Ark. 
Spi eld, S. рак. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Southwest M. Н 
Southwest Texas St. Te: С. 
Southwestern Bant- hen Geri (C) 


ова, Ala 
No. Easton, Mass 
Menomonie, Wis. . 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Governing Official 


David A. Weaver.. 
Sister M. Clarita... 
Mother Mary Gerald 


Paul S. АПеп...., 
William E. Kerstette! 
Reuben P. Jeschke 
Henry T. Moore. . 
Benjamin Wright 
Kenneth M. Lynch. 
B. C. Turner. 5 
Donald S. Russell. 
F. L. Partlo 7 
John W. Headley 

I. D. Weeks 

W. Н. Randolph 
Edward McCrady 
W. W. Parker д 
Sydnor L. Steadley Б 
Charles Seidenspinner... 
Clark Вагтоу........ 
Allen E. Shearer 
Irvine J. Harrison 

Fred D. Fagg, Jr.. 

W. R. Cramer * 
M. A. Chambers (Dean 
Delyte W. Morris 
Willis Tate....... : 
Kenneth A. Wright 
Elmo N. Stevenson 
Dolph Camp 

W. W. Ludeman 
Felton G. Clark 


R. Braithwaite (Dir.) 
Roy Ellis oe n 44 
John G. Flowers 


G. Orville S 
Payton N. Rhodes 
Joel L. Fletcher 
R. H. Burton 
Miriam 

William 


Delbert M. Staley 
J. E. Wallace Ste! 


Samuel B. Hay sie 
Francis J. Boland. 
Verne C. Fryklund. 
John Sheehan (Dean). 
Robert J. Munce 

Bryan Wildenthi 

С. Morris Smith 
‘Courtney C. Smith. . 
Anne G. Pannell... 
William Tolley (Chan... 
Frank C. Peter s. 
Arthur Gray. 

Ellwood Nance. 


3 |Clyde H. Canfield 


Evan H. Bergwall 
Hollis L. Caswell. 
Samuel Balkin. . 


4 |Robert L. Johnson. 


DAES. Davia. > 
егей, Derryberry. . 
94 |Clolde Brehm. 

LeRoy A. 1 


Kings 

West Point, N. Y. 
Annapolis, Md 
Monterey. Calif. 


Collegeville, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


соно . Logan, Utah.. 
Utah, Un. of (C., M.) Salt Lake City, Utal 
она State (C і Valdosta, ps 


Chicago, 
Poughkeepsle, N. Y. 
s (C. Castleton, V! 

"*Vermont, Un. of ( > Burlington, Vt. 

T Villa Madonna (C.) Covington, Ky. 
Villa Maria (W. : Erie, Pa. 
NOUS . | Villanova, 

I. of (С Richmond, 
Institute Lexington, Va. 
57 nst. (C.) Я , Va.. 


Crawfordsville, In: 
. Staten Island, N. Y. 
..|Wake Forest, 
$ llege Place, 
averly, Iowa 


4 IT Ы 
а |Chestertown, 
son.......|Washington, Ра 
`2: |техіркіов, Va. 
wane BG 
St, Coll. of (C)... Polten, Wash; 
Washington State Teach. (C ):::: ach 
cen 
“ty g . 0) 13 
Wayl Аун, (C. i 
ne pa С. 55 Detroit, Mich 
ES g ..|Waynesb: 
rchitecture|Glen Cove, 
. .| Wellesley, Mas 
|Aurora, N. Y. 
n Un. ; Middletown, G 
E, Sae letown, Con 
арро (6. West. 1 W. 
Va. tet, of Tech. уса emm ry 
‘ s; шев . уа, 
organtown. 
11) |Buekannon, W. V. 
. ..|Cullowhee, N. C. 


466 Education—Senior and Junior Colleges 


Location Year Governing Official 
Marshall, Tex.. ......| 1873 8. . Scott Sr.. 
6 S. Farley. 
iG. Herbert Smith 
Irving E. Rouse. . 
Judson A. Rudd 
Walter P. Binns. 
Alvin D. Chandler 
Charles S. Ball........ 


William Carey (С) 
Wm. Jennings Bryan Un. (€) 
15 Jewell (C. 

Mary, € Colt of. ( 


Viam Penn (C.) 


Williams. . .. James Baxter, 3rd. . 
Willimantic S! J. Eugene Smith 
Wilmington (| ‘Samuel D. Marble. 


Wilson Ae Que 
Wilson Teachers (C.) - 
Winston-Salem Teachers ( 
ROTOR (WY. 
Wisco! Inst. of Tech. (С.у. 
Wisconsin State (C., T.). 
Wisconsin State (C. 
Wisconsin State 
Wisconsin State 
Wisconsin State 
Wisconsin State 
Wisconsin State 
nein 


Paul S. Havens r 
Walter E. Hager... 
Francis L. Atkins... 
Henry R. Sims. ... 
Milton A. M 


J. Martin Klotsche. 
Forrest R. Polk 
ester Newlun 

7. Н. Kleinpell 
William Hansen 
Jim Dan Hill . 
Robert Williams... 
MN B. Fred 
Gaines. 


Wis. 
Springneia, Ohio 
Spartanburg, 8. C 
iladelphia, Pa. 
Woodstock, Md. 


Joseph F. "Murphy... 
1866 |Howard F. Lowry... 
1865 |Arthur B. Bronwell, . 
1925 |Mosher M. Agatha. 
1831 |James F. Maguire 


Yale (part С. New Haven, Conn. 1701 |A. Whitney Griswold 
VES C. ankton 1881 [Adrian Rondileau. 

Yeshiva Un. f New York, N. Y 1886 |Samuel Belkin 

х unge С. -|Youngstown, Ohio 1908 |Howard W. Jones 


), . r 
Wyoming, Un. of (C. (Laramie, Wyo....... 1887 |G. D. Humphrey 


Junior Colleges 
Abbreviations following name of college: (С) co- сев (N) attended predominantly by Negroes; 


CT) primarily, t (W) women only. President unless otherwise stated. Student enrollment for 


stu- Teach 


Name Location Year |- Governing Officia! | dents | ers 
Abraham Baldwin Agric. (C.). NEN 19 
„ S 
Ре W: G. Christian (ес. 88) 3p 
Arnold C. Van Wyk | 363] 3 
S В. Е. Van L are (Dir) ue mg 
i Steele (Dean | 
Amari. 1 0 dice Templeton КАШ 
: Chicago, Ill. ‘| 1993 Frank Young (Dir) 75 18 
:|ре Paso Hghts., Calif.| 1955 William J. Priest. 390 5 
-|Thessaloniki, Greece..| 1886 |Carl Compton. .... | 600 5 
T c. - Е. F. Haight..... | 27 1} 
Albert W. Ray... Ў 76 6 
Mother M. Therese. 23 30 
E. J. Fleming (Dir.) 501 И 
Е. R. White (Dir.) 375 й 
K. Ее Galle (Dean) 365 12 
В; Еуре, (Dean) 7 109 75 
Armstro) a) ereford. .. | 2 
м Foreman gawea ота OR 
8 ; Clyde Lewis (Dean). 175| 108 
pomer- лүн 50 . — { 1,000 19 
Eric Har! роп ‘| 1,334 13 
R. Meland (Dean 
Curtis Bishop... . ў 28 
(С. Е, W. Thompson. 75 
re Junior (C. ore, 1 їп Prator. 24 
Baptist, Table d NAT 2 . Каќелкаті 18 
Bay Ci © Junior V e EC Hake (Sup 0 
15 (6). Warren Lane f 2 
Бейеу Код; К. Shroyer V. m 653 20 
> Bennett Junior (W 292 40 
Betha! parle 235 19 
nio 24 (X 
300) BM 
35 7 
244 30 
1,037 14 
е Peer (Di 
1803 Doro eer Dean) m 9 
53 Fe Chala Dean) 174 2 
210 25 
241 25 
3 150 37 
Cecil C. Tyrrill 5 310 5 
pres eee уе 54 


e owned Я 
pany in the feld of e oni e. News Shipbuilding and Drydock 


tral Tech. Inst. ( 
Ше Community « ) 


Chicago Aca 
hicago City Junio! 
“Crane branch (С.) 
'oodrow Wilson Branch 


: | Price, M 
SA G 


(Hackettstown 


„ | | Bartlesville, ya. 


.|Kansas City, M. 


enter vile tows, 


McPherson, Kan. 
Centralia, Wash 
|Centralia, Til 

: Ontario, Calit. 
Chanute, Kan. 
Charlotte, N. 
Chicago, III. 


Chicago, Ш. . 


Murfreesboro, N 


Memphis, Tenn 


Columbia, Mo. 
Cisco, Texas. . 
Azusa, Calif.. 
Clarinda, Iowa. 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Coaling: : 
Coffeyville, Kan 


San Francisco „calif A 


-|New London, N 
Denver, Colo. 
Benton Harbor. 
. Compton, Calif. 
Fort Wayne, Int 
St. Paul, Minn. 


.|Milwaukee, Wis 


-|Bronxville, N. 


.| Warner, Okla., 
Wesson. Miss 
.|Nevada, Mo. 

. Creston, Iowa. 


Williamsb: 


Blauvelt, nC 
ansas Ci 


Name 


Education—Junior Colleges 


— — — 


Location 


Year 


Fort Lewis Ag. & Mech. (C 3t 
Fort Scott Junior. . 
Fort Smith Junior ( 
Francis T, Nicholls 
Frank, Phillips (C). ^ 
Franklin Tech. Inst. (С)... 
Freed-Hardeman (С.)..... 
Freeman Junior (C) 
Fresno Junior (C.)..... 
Friends Bible (C.) 
Friendship Junior (C. 
Fullerton Junior (C.) - 


Gardner-Webb. Ju ( 

Garland School (W.) 

82 eorgetown Visitation Jr. € 
eorgia Military MASE, 

Georgia Military 

Georgia Southwestern (с). 

Glendale (С)......... d 

Gogeble ошу (С. J е 

Gordon Military . 

Graceland (C.). 

Grand Rapids Junior (С К> 

Grand View (С.). 

Grays Harbor (С) 


бш Рагк E 
Gwynedd-Merey Junior (F 
Hagerstown Junior (€). . 
Hannibal-LaGrange (C 
Harcum Junior (C.) 
Hartford W) 
Hartnell (C TS 
Henderson County Jr. (C 
Henry Ford Community 
Hershey Junior (С. 
Ho Junior | ( 


Hibbing Junior (C.) 

Highland 
Highland Park Junior ( 

Hinds Junior (e SE 


Immaculata Junlor Ww * 
Immaculate Сопеер. Jr. бу 
CANDLE Luth. Jr. 
rial Valley (C.) . 
lependence Community (C 


Jefferson City Junior (C), +. 
Jersey City Junior (С 
Jones County Junior ( 
Johnstown Center (C 
Joliet Junior (С)... 
Jones County Junior (C. 
Junior лы (C) 
Junior € 
gonn Juni 
Kan. City, Junior Coli, of (C 


- Keokuk minuni у 
Keystone Junior (8 ae 25 
Kilgore (C. Й 


La Junta Junior 
DE 5 (6: 


С. 

La Ka Sal Peru Oi 
et Junior ууш de en 
90 Junior (C.) 


Su. 


..|rhibodaux, La 
Borger, Тех. 


Fresno, Calif, 
Fock Hill, S. C 


-.|Lamoni, low: 


Durango, Colo.. 
Fort Scott, Kan 
-|Fort Smith, Аг 


Boston, Mass. 
Henderson, Tenn 
Freeman, 8. Dak 


i Haviland, Kan 


Fullerton, Cali 
Gainesville, EA 
Garden Cit) 
PK Springs N 
Boston, M 
Washington, D. e 
College Park, Ga.. 
$ ves igeville, Ga 


\Gtendate” сае. 
Ironwood, М. 


. Barneevilie: € e. 


Grand Rapids, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Aberdeen, Wash 


1 Madisonville, Tenn: 
Goodman, Miss 


-|Greensboro, N 
-|El Centro, Calif. 
^ Independence, Kan 
-|Beirut, Lebanon. 


Susanville, Calif. 


level land, Tenn. 


927 |Charles D. Rea 


1 
1919 |С. 


1908 |В. 


19: t] 


W. Trogdon (Dean) 
Elmer H. Cook 
Charles Elkins (Dean) 
James W. Dillard 

K. Thorogood (Dir 
Hubert A. Dixon 
Ronald von Riesen 
Stuart M. White 
Sheldon Jackson 
James Goudlock 

H. Lynn Sheller (Dir.) 
Дор P Wilson 


Pip 1 ) 
Gladys Beckett Jones 
Mother M. Cecilia 
аш Brewster 

A. Thorne 
оза А. Moll 
Gerhard Ehmann 
Jacob Solin (Dir.) 
C. T. Harris 
Edmund Gleazer, Jr 
Arthur Andrews 
Ernest D. Nielsen 


Edward P. Smith 
Otto W. Lund 
Howard C. Ackley 
John F. Montgomery 
J. M. Moore (Supt.) 
E. B. us (Dean 
Willlam Dwyer 
Mother M. Bernard 


Atlee Ke; pie r (Dean) 

Luther A 

Edith H. E 

Laura Johnson (Dean 

Stuart Dufour 

Orval Pirtle 

Fred Eshleman (Dean 

V, H. Fenstermacher (1 

Robert L. Lincoln 

Roy D. Roth 

S. A. Patchin (Dean) 

W. H. Seaman (Dean) 

Grant Withey (Dean 

G. M. Mc 

George R. Cas 

iC. W. Lorance 

Mildred Brown 

Boniface Buckley (Rec 

С. E. Frost (Dir.) 

William A. Hunt 

Otto V. Guenther 

С. M. Lockman (Dean) 

Sister Marie Angele 

Mother M. Antoinette 

Wm. Н. Kampschmidt 

E. W. Waterman (Dir.) 

Fred Cinotto (Dean) 

Stephen Penrose, Jr 

— C Smith (Dean) 
E. Wilson (Dean) 

Philip A, Sheffield 

Wm. N. Atkinson 

Gerald D. Kellar 

Paul L. Johnson 

Joe Nichols, Jr. (Dean) 

С. M. Maxwell (Dean) 

James B. Young. 

George Hoffman (Dir.) 

Hugh Bonar... 

James Young. 

B. E. Whitmore 

С. G. Beckwith . . 

Roi S. Wood.. 

8 E Blim (Dean). 

arvey (Dean) 

Gordon Gibbs. . : 

EN Hirsch... 

Vesterberg 


Di 
Mother М: 


H 
Howard McDonald. 


Governing Official 


›) 


dents 


Stu- 


51 


Sans 


S S ЧАҢ 


p SEN 


or Jr. (C) 
18 f. Gel, of B 


(C. 
шша, Junior (С 
) m Junior (C). 
ns To! 
4000 S (0) 


M 
г Hi Hill (С) Rw S 
town Junior (C.) Marshalltown, 1 
7 910 Pulaski, D 
rooks School (W.) Boston, 1 
гу Holmes Junior (C., N.) West Бош, t. Miss 
'knoll Seminary = Glen Ellyn, III. 
а. City Junior (С.).... Mason City, Iowa. 


leichen лог (ey 
lesa County Junior (C.) 
е Georgia (C N 
Midway Junior (W.) 1 |Midway, Ky. 
Miltonvale Wesley . . |. |Miltonvale, Kan. 
ichell (С.)...... AES ..|New London, Со! 
itehell (C.) . М Statesville, N. C. 
oberly Junior Moberly, Mo 
lodesto Junior „ ‚++ Modesto, Са! 
(C). .|Moline, I 
onmouth Junior (С.).... Long Branch, N 
Monterey Peninsula (C.) Monterey, Calif 
ontgomery Junior (C.) :|Takoma Park, Md. 
Monticello (W.) E 
Moody Bible Institute (C.) 
Morristown Nor. & Ind. (C 


озш (C.) 5 Walnut, Calif. 
Р X 'ernon es (V. Washington. D 
lultnomah (C. Б Portland. Ore. 
iurray State ive 0 |Tishomingo, 
tuscatine Junior (C. |Muscatine, I 
Musk f . |Muskegon, 
$ Muskogee, Okla. 
ү $ Саш... 
_ Navarro Junior 
New Church, Academy of ‹ 
New Haven (С O). 
New 353 5 


aro (C 
пеат Valley Tech. Inst. (C.) Ü tica, N 
ty Community Brooklyn. N. Y. 
. Community (C Middletown, N. 
ester Community ( .|Wnhite Plains, N. 
junior (C. m Dii vewtonville, Mass.- 


y 
Sch. of Sci 
erm (C) 


in four-year 
Teachers Colleges, Vi me 
ur-year colleges: 
Colleges,” p. 460. 


470 oh Education—Junior Colleges 


Name Location Year Governing Offi iat 
Orlando Junior (C. Orlando, uc 2 Williams 
Ottumwa Heights (W.) . Ottumwa, It Sister Marie (Dean) ` 
Lady of Hope Mission Sem. .|Newburgh, N. Rev. E. С. Mahoney, 
65| 1 
Our Lady of Victory (W.). eresa 74| 120096 
Outagamie n ns Nor. Scl 8. W. Ihlenfeldt (Prin.) 47 4 | 
Packer Collegiate Inst., Jr. КАШ р, Shafer 40 20 | 
Раа R. G. Matheson 286) м 
John Leonard 344 17 
Harold Widney (Dir.) 101 n 
Phil H. Putnam 800 30 | 
M, P. Baker 218) 14 Г 
J, R. McLemore | e Ж | 
Chas. Thiebaud (Dean).| 187] 30 | 
W. B. Langsdorf (Ргіп.).| 6,887) 265 
Chester Buxton 250| 19 
(W.) h, William Pressly 260| 17 
Pearl River Junior (C. Ds ; |Poplarville; Miss 1910 |Garvin Johnston 556 36 
Penn Hall Junior (W.) . (Chambersburg, Р: 1906 |Sarah W. Briggs. 280 33 
Perkinston Junior (C.) . . ..|Perkinston, Miss. 1925 |J. J. Hayden, Jr | 378 29 
Pfeiffer (C) - -|Misenheimer, N. C 1910 |J. Lem Stokes, II 386| 28 
- Phoenix, Ariz........| 1920 R. J. Hanjelly (Dean) 1465| 65 
>= Canoga Park, Calif. ..| 1947 Edwin Angler (Dir) 887| 36 
..|Pikeville, Ky, 1889 |A. A. Page 349 30 
А Wellesley, Mass. 1911 |Aifred Hill 244| 38 
Piney Woods, Miss 1931 |Laurence Jones 52 12 
"Military Institute (C.) Salemburg, N. C. ....| 1875 Willard Blanchard ns m 
Port Huron Junior (С.) Port Huron, Mich 1923 wen (Dean) 395 19 
Porterville (C.). . Porterville, Calif. 1927 Basi шн (Dir.) | 363) 28 
Portland Junior... Portland, Me 1923 |Luther Bonney (Dean) 186) 15 
Potomac State (С) Keyser, W. vhs 1902 |E. E. Church 438| 38 
Pratt Junior. Nee .|Pratt, Kan.. ...| 1938 [|Ellsworth Briggs (Dean) 200| 22 
Prentiss Inst. N; Prentiss, Miss.. 1930 Bertha Johnson 87| 16 
Eee eran Junior (C. н Maxton, N, NO. : 1929 Louis LaMotte 198 В 
MEO е 937 |M <nudson 1,63 
Racine-Kenosha, i Co. pic (ej Union. —5— Wis. 1918 Bert Vogel (Prin.) 99| 7 
er Junior (C.) er, Tex. % [Price А 188) 35 
In New York, N. Y 1909 |George F. de 2,065; 8 
Reedley, Calif... -| 1926 |Gustav Reimer (Dir.) ыо 4 
Waleska, Ga. |-1883 James Burgess, Jr |. 208) ate 
Richland Center. Wis.| 1903 [Roland Koyen (Prin 52 4 
Riverside, Calif . -| 1916 [Orland W. Noble 1,151 49 
"Rochester, Minn. 1915 |Charles Hill (Dean | , 246] | 20 
: |Sacramento, Саш 1916 |J. Раш Mohr 2,806) 10 
.|Cullman, Ala- 1340 [Mother Mary Susan 72, М 
cart, Junior Belmont, N. .. 1335 Sister Mary ^ 190 — 
Bt. Bede Junior. Реги, in. 1) 1942 |Lawrence Vos 55 M 
St. Bernard d St. Вета, A. 1892 Bede Luibel - 286 26 
St. Catherine Ju - Springfield -:| 1931 |Mother Mary Julia 89| 55 
St. Genevieve (W.) Asheville e, 1930 |Mother Agnes Sharry 75| 19 
Bt. Jonne (G3; Winfeld, Kan -| 1893 [Cari Mundinger 327| 35 
3 ерата St. Joseph, Mo. 41915 [Nelle Blum (Dean) 465. 29 
PEDIS t. Aug è Mother Anna Joseph 55 “ 
DIR Seren Вб Princeton E Б Daniel Munday 91 
овер гариб à SN. : Cassian J. Kirk w4 d 
awrence EL Ex Junior. Gratian Zach (Rector) 51 f 
Mother M. Borgia | 32. су 
Richard С. Stone 307 14 
May Russell 95 11 
Thomas Holloran | 61 12 
Lambert J. Mehl 391 1 
Charles Leaming 43 28 
Michael Bennett | 742 13 
John J. Byrne | 150 T 
Lawrence Cu C.M 37 15 
Jerome Jacob: * 122 30 
> Raymond, Cavness ^ Е zi 150 
[Могу с Сан чо: 526% 8 
ваа e edm, сан: Bohn Lounsbury 1,575) 150 
allt. John Aseltine 2,559 МУ 
Walter Thatcher 3.500) 358 
Charles Franseen (Dir.) 3,737 27 
Frank Holt (Prin.) 286 89 i 
5 E Нігер. 2,125) 45 | 
eNaughton (Dir.) ; 
ara; mard L. Bowman.. 650 37 
Fanta Мопіса, Саг w пу 
y; ade Thomas.........| 2,751 
Fanta Rosa, Calif, Floyd P. Bailey: :.-. 1. Б 
Alexander 175 26 
Andrew . Зр 305 28 
Otto J. Ri 260 11 
D. ohne (Supt). 86 53 
lvan Grpomshanks. 1,392 4 
Gilbert Collyer.. 583 o 
оа, 587 3 
Best và iiy intor (6). һи fi 
1243 1122 
261 25 
o 
941 300] 15 
875 276| 26 
240 A 
1923 i| 12 
1878 477 23 
1928 238 18 
1946 500 
1927 738 33 


Education—Junior 


leld Junior (C.) . 
ec eM Tnt (С.) 


t Memorlal Jr. (C 
е j Stephenvilie, 
lor County Teach. (C). Jedtord, Wis. 
emple (С). Я : ч 
“Texarkana (C. 2 
| Brownsville, Tex. 


|Harvey, Ш 
Trenton, M 


Trenton Junlor | Trenton, Я 
nidad State Junior (C.) . | Trinidad, Colo. 
“Triett-McConnell Junior (C)... (Cleveland, Ohio 
Tyler Junior (C.) Tyler, Tek. 
~ Union Junior (G.) Cranford, N. 
Urbana ( ) .|Urbana, Ohio. 


. .|Paola, Kan. 
| Vallejo, Calif. 
"Valley Forge Military Academy ..|Wayne, Pa. 
"Valparaiso "Tech. Inst. (C.) 
Ventura ( 
|Montpeller, У! 
-| Victoria, Tex. 
Vincennes, Ind 
|Bristol, Va.. ak 
-| Virginia, Minn 
Denmark, S. C... . 


) 


V.) 
Dd Junior є› 


Life in the United 


horized rule by which women wearing ft. o 
House of 1100 from the visitors’ gallery of in 
inuia RéPresentatves, Washington, D. C., that 
in July after protests. 
Ks devoted to crime, sex, horror, terror 
10 May not be published or sold to 
d ащ New York state. An amendment 
akes year 
: $500 fine, or r a in 
: ments devote the 


„Was placed on top ot 
in Poston, known also as 
- July, 1955, 


1923 
1873 
1906 
.| 1887 
1949 
1933 
1831 
1 
H 
1890 
a 
| 


шшр 


Sta 
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Education Canadian Universities; Forms of Addresses 


— ——— 


Canadian Universities 


(C) co-educational; (M) faculty of medicine. 


Name Location 


Acadia Un. (C E 2, 
Alberta. Uu. of (C. 
Assumption (C.) ... 
Bishop's Un, (С.), 
British Columbia, U 
Carleton (G.) 
Dalhousie Un., (C. 
King's Coll., Un, 
Laval University (C. 


Loyola. ` 

Macdonald к 

Manitoba, Un, of Winnipeg, Man. . Р 
Mathieu College . Gravelbourg, Sask... 
McGill Un. (С, M.). Montreal, que 
McMaster Un. (C., M.) Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal, Un. of (C., M). ^ МОРИТА, que: 

Mt. Allison Un. (C.). Sackville, N. 

Mt, St. Vincent (W Halifax, Nova S. 


n. of (С) 


New Brunswick, imr 
, Memorial Un, of 


Fredericton, N. B. 
Newtoundland 


St, John's, New- 
foundland . . 
Wilcox, Sask. 


24 Mi). ss 
Notre Dame (C. 
Ottawa, Un. of 
Queen's Un. (C,, 
Sacred Heart. 
St. Dunstan's (C.) 

St. Francis Xavier Un, (C,). 
Mary's Un... 


Bt. Thomas (C.). . Chatham, N. B. 
Sainte-Anne, College. 

Saskatchewan, Un. of (С. 
Sir George Williams (C.) . . 
Toronto, Un. of (G., M). 
Western Ontario, Un. of ( 


..|Saskatoon, Sask 
Montreal, Que. 
Toronto, Out. 

London, Ont... 


Woltville, Nova Scotia 


..|Edmonton, Alberta. 
Windsor, Ont. 


Church Point, N. 5. 


"IT 
ear| Governing Official 
1838 [Watson Kirkconnell 
1906 Andrew Stewart 
7 |E. C. LeBel 
B tt 
— | 
I 
Hugh Saunderson 
I. Tourigny | 23 
1821 |B. C. Gardner (Chan) s 
1887 |George P. Gilmour. | r 94 
1876 [Olivier Maurault (Rec.) 11,820| 2,057 
‚| 1840 Ross Flemington 836| 56 
pila. . 3 s d'Assisi 206 2 
1785 |Colin Bridges Mackay. 784 75 
1925 |Raymond Gushue | 584 4 
1927 |Athol Murray 250 18 
1866 |R. Normandin (Rector) 1,492) 466 
1841 |William A. Mackintosh..| 2,348| 157 
1913 |Alphonse Ramond (Rec.) 363 и 
1855 |R. V. Масі zie 147 20 
1853 H. J. Somers 1,070, . 68 
1841 |F. J. Lynch 254| 36 
1929 |Gerald Cousineau 217 X 
1910 |A. L. McFadden 7 12 
1890 |Edouard Boudreault 201 17 
1907 Falter P. Thompson 3,007, 240 
29 E Norris (Prin.) 3,844) 137 
le Smith 10,457| 1,500 
d Hall | 2,187] 358 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank and Public Office 


President of the United States 
Address: The President, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Also, The President and Mrs. 
. . Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr, President or Dea: 
Mr. President, More intimately: My dear Mr. 
President. Also: Dear Mr. President and Mrs. 
———— ——. The Vice President takes the same 
forms as President. 
Cabinet Officers 
Address: Mr. John Smith. Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., or The Hon. Mr, John Smith. 
Similar addresses for other members of the Cabi- 
net. Also: Secretary and Mrs. John Smith. 
Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. 
Also: Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
Officers of Army and Navy 
Address: Careful attention should be given to 
ahs precise rank, thus: General of the Army Doug- 
las W. 


dressed informally b; 
the ‘United 


The Bench 
Address: Chief Justice 
Washington, D. C Medela. Ju pa rgo 
ourt of the United States, Washingto; 
Justice Smith, for an associate 


Sir, or Dear Mr, Chief Justice, 
tice! "Also, 

Mt. |50, Ke others, 5 
' , Members of Congress 
adress: The Hon. John Smi 
Aiso The ‘Hon d 


ton, D. C. 
Mae Dear Mr, Se 


ete, 
esentatives, 
A Representant a more generally, Dear Mr. 


Жуа Ох 


-blood are addressed as 
ness, and 
j saluted with 


i 2135 a Duke is His 
with В о! апу peer may be addressed as Madat, 


Smith. A Representative should never be ad- 
dressed as Congressman. 
Ambassador, Governor, Mayor 

Address: The Hon. Mr. John Smith, followed by 
his title, He can be addressed either at his em- 
bassy, or at the Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. A foreign ambassador is His Excellency. 

Salutation: Dear Mr. Ambassador. A foreign 
ambassador is Your Excellency. 

Governors and Mayors are often addressed as 
The Hon. John Smith, Governor of —————+ 
or The Hon. John Smith, Mayor of m 
also Governor John Smith, State House, Albany; 
N. Y. or Mayor John Smith, City Hall, Erie, Рё 

The Clergy 

Address: His Holiness, the Pope, or His Holle 
ness Pope Pius XII, State of Vatican City, Italy. 
Salutation: Your Holiness or Most Holy Father, 

Also: His Eminence, John, Cardinal Smith; 
salutation: Your Eminence. An archbishop ог а 
bishop is addressed The Most Reverend, and th 
salutation is Your Excellency, A monsignor Who 
is a papal chamberlain is The Very Reveren' 
Monsignor and saluted as Very Reverend Mons 
Signor; a monsignor who is a domestic prelate iy 
The Right Reverend Monsignor and salutation 
Right Reverend Monsignor. A priest is addres d 
Reverend John Smith, and saluted as Reveren 
Father, or Dear Reverend Father. 16 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 10 
The Right Reverend John Smith; salutation, 
Right Reverend Sir, or Dear Bishop Smith. If 9 
clergyman 1s a Doctor of Divinity, he is addressed! 
The Reverend John Smith, D. D., and the salt 
tation is Reverend Sir, or Dear Dr. Smith. 4 
D. D. Is omitted when a clergyman does not БАЙ 
the degree; the salutation then is Dear Mr. Smith: 

A bishop of the Methodist Church is address 
Bishop John Smith with titles following, aM 
saluted as Dear Bishop Smith. 

Royalty and Nobility 

An Emperor is to be addressed in a letter 80 
Sir, or Your Imperial Majesty. t 
бё Queen is addressed as His MajesiY 

ame), of (Name), or Her Majesty (Namen 
Queen of (Name). Salutation: Sir, or Madam, 9% 
May it please Your Majesty. 1 
and other persons of royal 
His (or Her) Royal Rapal 
May it please Your Roy 


is is My Lord Duke (or Mar- 
(or Your) Grace. 


A Duke or Mar: 


the further alternative of Ladyship, 07 
Your Grace, if she is of high Ad Jt i 


Ita. 
Delta. 


rican College Frater. 
; Source: World 
1 llege Greek letter frat 
cage Williamsburg, Va. Deo. 5, 1778. 
pha Society, founded Nov. 26, 1825, is the 
ed a continuous existence. 


lonal Panhellenic Association: 
Year 
Fraternity 


Tau Delta 
Upsilon 


Kappa 


ma Kappa 
hi Alpha. on 


—— 


zx PROFESSIONAL, HONOR AND 
cletles elect. imarily 

| honor society in eng Senere C 

ЖЫ ae’ is RN 

lowing list, organizations n 


Education—Professional and Other Fraternities 


— 
National Head rters 


Year |Active| Mem- 
Fraternity Found. |Chapt.| bers 
Animal Husbandry: 
Block and Bridle Club 1919 28 20,000 
Architecture: 
Alpha Rho Chi... ...... 1914 7 2,312 
Scarab... ... 1909 9 3,000 
Architecture & Allied Arts: 
Sigma Delta 1913 11 1,656 
AT ita Phi Delta (a) 1909 34 12,000 
Pi ( 1911 88 +000 
a Rho 1929 14 900 
Band: Kappa Kappa Psi 1919 69 15,000 
Beta Beta Beta 8 38) 1922 107 14,000 
Phi Sigma Society (а). 1915 34 1,000 
Business Education: 
De Pi Epsilon (a) 1956 88 3.200 
mi 3 10, " 
Ceramic S AEG AE 5 ВӘ 
Keramos 1902 12 2,100 
Cis СМ 
Alpha С! i Sigma б 1902 79 24,825 
amma 8i Шы Epsilon 1919 17 4,000 
1899 47 22,000 
1913 9 5,000 
1936 3 1,258 | 20 No. 
1922 45 10,000 
ана! ‘Slama ЖАМ ooi PS Vea. 1914 
озан at x ad 
а Gamma Sema 191 
Commerce ands T siness $ сеа arent 
pha Kappa Psi. 1904 
Beta Al ha Pal. 1919 $9 | 32808 | HAE 
еј ma 1 153 
Denet 5 30r eee | $4,587 
pha Omega 1 
Delta Sigma Di 1887 5% 22852 
PESCE Kappa U 1914 43 9.000 
e Phi 1885 37 20:000 508 NS 
ba Pet Omega ( ; 
а Psi Omega (a) 2 
Ti ar op зун 5 „ 
lon Delta) (a M 
Theta Alpha Phi (a) . 1919 35 1500 
Earth ашп 1 : y 
igma Gamma Epsilon (Honor)| 1915 
Economics is = : 47 30,000 
us, Order -t. 
Education: А 2,000 
Alp 88 | 2,380 
12 3,302 
207 80,000 | 238 E. Perry 
42 15,000 | 2107 Fifth Ay 
SECO 
En; 1155 SE Me 
Alpha Pi Mu (Industrial 
Delta Kappa Pul o e E dud 
Eta Карра Nu (Ej 5 "300 
1% „ | 23000 о 
‘Theta Tau 90 | 70,000 
ele bl il и E рон 
е) SHON. г... 2 
ee Aug 2020 P 2,500 
elta ema ho (i), 
1 Kappa Delta (a). 100 | am 2.922 
appa Alpha 1908 ‚786 
E B p» 8,000 
та, 
сорттап. 1 5 r 7255 
D 
Gee: eral: k 1923 87 47,632 
245 Карр s Mi (Honor) 1776 160 [120,000 
UAE 70 | 7,500 
141 , 14,634 
55 8,250 
21 4,215 
ju 37280 
108 
German 8 
гылы Be 400 
. 
1924 93 120600 
1900 74 | 33,511 
1201 14 | 8314 102 Hub! 
7 024 
1902 | 45 600 1/55 Que 


A. H. Dept., Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Teng. 


4828 Garfield Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn, 
306 Marvin Hall, Un. of Kan., Lawrence 


14424 Longacre Rd., Detroit 27, Mich, 


R.R. 10, Lafayette, Ind 

211 No. Adams St., Pleasant, Iowa 

8218 Hollywood Blv Holly wood 46, Calif. 
Okla. A. & M. Coll., Stillwater, Okla, 


214 So. 3rd St., Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
P.O, Box 454, Blacksburg, Va. 


Ohio St, Un., Columbus 10, Ohlo 
enn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


4055 No. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
5503 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis 19, Ind, 
Coll. of Phar., Un. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla 
Un. of Cinn,, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


Box 1020, Davenport, Iow 
shland Blvd., Ch 


8634 No. Lima St., Sierra Madre, Calif. 


7, III. 


Tulane Un., New Orleans 18, La. 


150 Hanna Hall, Un. of Cinn., Cinn. 21, 0. 
th St., Indianz вро 5, Ind, 0. 
Hagerty Hall, Ohio St. Un., Columbus 1, 
22 W. Adams St., Chic: ago 6, Ш. 


41 E. 19th St., New York 
4660 Buckingham Rd., I 
Btate Un. of Iowa, Iowa City 

Jest St., Weirton, W 
508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Л 


1317 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. 


Box 409, Capital Un., Columbus 9, Ohio 
Albion College, Albion, Mich. 


Missouri Sch. of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 


Un. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
. City 6, Mo, 


Rm. 950, 1006 Grand St., Ka 
9 Univ. Park, Waltham, Mass. 

iffin, Ohio 

No. Birmingham, Ala. 
2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, Ill. „ 
State Teachers Coll., Millersville, Pa. 


572 Page Ave; N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
6520 No. 9th St., Philadelph 
.О. Drawer 447, Dillsburg. 
m Russell St., W. Lafaye 
1308 Mattis Ave., Champa 
210 So. 30th St., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 
Un. of Tem., Knoxville, Tenn 
5208 Westwood Dr. 4 Wash. 16, D.C, 


448 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. — . 
Kansas State Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 

East Central St. Coll., Ada, Okla. 

Florida State Un., Tallahassee. Fla. 
Louisiana St., Un., Baton Rouge, La. 

101 Samford Hall, Ala. Poly. In., Auburn, Ala 


684 80 St. N. W., Wash. 9, D. C. 
634 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


2812 Livingston St., Allentown, Pa. 


Univ. Sta., Box 3111, Columbus 10, Ohlo 
Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ега Illinois St. Coll., Macomb, Ill. 
35 5. owe St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


124 Bennett Hall, Un. of Pa., Phila. 4, Pa. 
enberg Coll., Allentown. Pa. 


“Ore. State Coll., Cornallis, Ore. 


Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 
808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. 


О. Bank UE Douds, Iowa 
UH Des Moines, Iowa 


, Wash. 9, D.C. 
Un. of Okla., Norman, Ollas з 


AH Kan 
: Че oy 


Chi. 
i Delta Epsilon. 
Phi Lambda Kappa. . 
Phi Rho Sigma. 
17 rs Psi. 


Mu Alpha (Sinfonia) 
Pi Kappa Lambda (а) 


ner 


Omega Delta 
а Epsilon Phi 
ta Epsilon 
pat 
Alpha T; 
Atlas Club 
Tota Tau Sigma. . 
Lambda Omicron Gam: 
Phi Sigma Gamma 
ae Sigma Alpha 
Sigma P E 
iela, K 


m PI Sig igma 


v. MT Science: 


Dette 15 оп Sigma. 
Phi 1 Eta sigma ( опог).. 


amma M Mu, (a) 


2 гӯ " А 2:4: 
476 Education Professional and Other Sororities 
Year | Active | Mem- 
Sorority Found. Chapt. bers National Headquarters 
Be а Omicron . 1888 18 81,779 | P.O. Box 1296, Chicago 90, Ш, » 
Боа ваше P 1895 117 57,000 | 2245 Grandin Rd., Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
Delta Di A Daa 1888 99 56,000 | 2108 Chicago Daily News Bldg., Chi, 6, Il. 
Delta Gam $ 1873 a 32,000 | 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Delta Phi Epsilon’ 1917 1 „000 55 W. 42d St., New York 30, N. Y 
Delta Sigma Epsilon 1914 43 13,037 m. 605, Com. Trust Bldg., Кап, You, Mo, 
Delta Zeta poe 1902 7 26,000 1325 Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind, 
Gamma Phi Beta 1874 193 | 29,500 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
1903 5, 20115 Briarcliff Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
1870 80 47,139 | Rm. 575, 20 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Il, 
1897 8 35,000 | 900 Landers Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 
926 36 7,600 3654 Flora PI., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
1870 84 00: 'olumbus 16, Ohio 
1852 72 Memphis 3, Tenn 
ig 1913 24 „Washington 5, р. 
Pi Beta Phi.. Aje» 1867 102 | 61,116 | 410 Standard Ой\се Bldg., Decatur, 
Pl Kappa Sema 1894 32 11,670 | 2852 Delaware Kenmore 17, N. V. 
Sigma pele Pass 1917 6 »300 | 1718 Sherman Av ranston, Ill. 
Bra x appa. 1874 66 23,710 | 129 E. Market St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
a Sigma Sigma. . 1898 8,000 | Drawer 696, Denison, Tex. 
eta Phi Alpha... 1912 15 6,225 | P.O. Box 45, Milford, Mass. 
Theta Sigma рей. 1921 15 ,000 | 65 Wandle Ave., Be dtord Ohlo 
Theta Upsilon VE e 1914 18 7,250 | 5271 Ridgebury Blvd.. a 24, Ohio 
Zeta Tau Alpha 1898 78 | 30,000 | 708 Church St., Evanston е 


PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER SORORITIES 


Year | Active | Mem- v 
Sorority Found. /Chapt.| bers National Headquarters к 
e ha Chi 1920 ° và 

amma Alpha Chi... 2 Wi St., Kansas C! 

eee 6 3 6042 Walnut St., Kansas Cit 

feats Alpha Gamma 1915 7 260 | 260 Emerald St. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
Вее Beta Sigma. 1934 46 1,000 | 325 N. Husband St., Stillwater, Okla. 

a рда Tote F 1925 180 | 38,441 | 416 Tenth St., Des Moines, Iowa 

ota Sigma Р!............... 1902 221 | 5,075 | La. St. Un., Baton Rouge, La. 

"Phi C Chi ‘Theta... 1926 47 7,093 | 1945 Lebanon Dr. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Phi Gamma Nu. 1924 21 4,800 | 44 Forest Bird. Park Forest, Ill. 
Commerce and Business 
BARTELS PRE EN NT. 1927 6 900 | 31 E. Elm St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

RUE DU DS MM Em 1918 7 185 | 3954 W. North Ave., Chicago, II. 
een ге ege ВАТРИ 1904 7 1,500 | 933 Е. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 

Alpha Delta Kappa 1947 3 3 sity’ 6. Mo. 

FF BA [B | ias | Bi 2%, сыц коз сми 
Kappa Delta Epsilon. 1933 21 4 Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Pr Lambda thea. rie | 49 11.800 2708 13th St, NÈ., Wash. 18, DC po. 
~ „500 | 1129 Vermont Ave., N.W.. Wash 
Fine Arts: 

g Phi Mu Gamma, Ы 1898 4 Box 70, East Bank, W. Va. 
Freshman Scholars x v d 
неше Economica; 9 (Honor). 1924 76 De Pauw Un., Greencastle, Ind. 

appa Ошого: 

. one 39 Mich. State Ua, bast Lansing, Mich 
Jo de petoa Omicron 39 2023 Adelbert Rd veland 6, Ohio 
й И ИТИ ш 408 W. 3834 St., Austin, Tex 

aw: . „ Aus " X. 
lota Та! OEA 

Kaj "Bere bi ay а Rector St., New York б, po 

-Phi ta Delta 54 6944 Greenvale St., N.W., mung zom, rj 
Literatu: 8027 Chestnut St., N.W., Wash. 15, ^ 

Phí Delta Phi 
Medicine. 18 Ohio State Un., Columbus, Ohio 
Susan e У[ 1890 у 28. 5137 No. Alameda St., St. Раш 13, Minn. 

"Delta Omicron : EA 

її Phi Epsilon 19091 33 717 No. 9th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 

Sema Alpha Tota; 1903 106 04 Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, Ohio 
Musi Барака and Speech: 7612 Bryn Mawr, Dailas 25, Tex. 
Nurslnss l 64 Baldwin, Mich. 

- Alpha Tau Delta Жү o ac : 

"i Osteopathi e 1 12 444 N. Bayview Ave., Wilmington, Calif. 

T 1899 1 238 N. Pacifi 

E e St., Cape чаша Mo. 

| 1904 4 312 K. Ohio St Саро Lt 

agar 19 1039 N. 51 
И st., Milwaukee 8, W. 
TY [m UE ut 316 iR Grosse Pte Farms, Mich, 

_ Pht Delta Pi 31916. 15:93 9019 8. Loomis St., Chicago 20, Til. 
Science: A AECE 1780 N.W. Tth St. Miami 35, Fla. 

Sigma Delta Epsilon (a).... . 1921 | 18 
Mora M r Т Barat College, Lake Forest, Ш. 
с. * ipe А 
Arte: dea Sylb 6624 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 


For Sopnomore Women, 


1312 27th St., Des Moines 11, Iowa 


3210€ Nueces St., Austin 5, Tex. 
(4) For Senior Women. 


Colleges With $1,000,0 

Location Amount | 
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Woltville, C 
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Greencastle, Ini 
Detroit, Mich 
„Carlisle, Pa 
New Orleans, 
Crete, Nebr 
Des Moines, 
Madison, N. J. 
.!Philadelphia, Ра: 


September, 1955. 7 
rnard, Teachers, College 


Institution 


Maine, Un, о! ‚ 
Manitoba, Un. of, 
Marietta è. 
Marquette Un 
Mary Hardin- 


Marietta, Ohl 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


dE 
ES? SEDES 
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Rose Poly, Inst. 
Russell Sage... 
Rutgers Un.... 
Bt. Bernadine 
St. Francis 


E 


eMurry , 
Meadville Theo, Sch. | 
Medicine, Coll. of 


Meharry Medici. 
el v v. 
ercer Un..... 


2 uoo 
57882 
3 2222 
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Miami, Un. of 
Michigan State. 
Michigan, Un 
Middlebury 


Midway Jun 
Millikin Un, 
Mills... 


Salem ous 
Ban Francisco Theo. 
Ban Fran., Un. of. 

Santa Clara, Un. of 
Scranton, Un. of 
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Seton Hall Un 
Simmons. . 
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Skidmore 
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Assouri, Un. of.. 
Monmouth. .. 


è the 
So'n Calif., Un. с 
South'n Meth. Un 
Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theo. Sem 

Southwestern . 

‘Southwestern Un. 
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Stanford Un... 
Stetson Un 
Steubenville, Coll. о! 
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Stout Inst 
Stritch Sch. 
Swarthmore 
‘Sweet Brair 
Syracuse Un... 
‘Talladega . 
Teachers 
Temple Un, .. 5 
Tenn., Un. of..... 
‘Texas Christ'n Un. 
‘Texas Southern Un. 
Texas, Un. of...... 
Texas Wesleyan.... 
‘Training Sch. for 
Lay Workers, 
Gen. Assembly's. 
‘Transylvania... . . 
"Trini Е 


Ef 
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'elifer 
Mis "College 


X Philadelphia, Pa, 1,315,165| 
Little Roe xe T. 

[Ел Оша ATE] P E 

bit 000 


. 
e 
tt 


Western Ky. Sia 
1| Western Maryi 
West n Ont-; Un. af. 


(Randolph Women's. 
Redlands, Un. of... 
Reed 


.|Menomo! 
Chicago, III. 


«Charlottesville, Va. 

-|Richmond, Va 
-.|Crawf'dsville, Ind, 
[Wake Forest, N. C. 


Education—College Endowments 


Location 


Lynchburg, Va... 
Redlands, Calif. . 
Portland, Ore, . 
e 
Providence, R. I. 
Houston, Tex.. 
Richmond, Va 
"Trenton, N. J 
-|Ripon, Wis 
Istanbul 
Rocheste , 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, III 

| Winter Park, Fla 
Terre Haute, Ind, 
T AN 4 ` 


New Brun 
Loudonvil 
Loretto, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md 

Canton, N. V. 

St. Louls, Mo... 
Northfleld, Minn 
Lisle, Il 
Winston 
San Franc! 


an Francisco P 
ita Clara, Calif 
nton, Pa n 
»|Claremont, Calif. 
So. Orange, N. J 
Boston, 


Mass 
a, Ia 


юв Ange 
Dallas, T 


Fort Worth, T 
Memphis 
Georgetown, 


Tex 


[Atlanta, Ga 


Springfield, Mass 
S Cal 


еп 


$ 
‚ Wis 


Houston, 7 
ustin, Tex... 
Fort Worth, Tex 


Riehmond, Va 
Lexington, Ky 


Hartford. Conn 


San Antonio, Tex 


Middletown, Conn. 
nstitute, W. Va. 
Westm E 
Inster, 
London, Can. 


Turkey. . 
N. Y 


lex. . 


5 


2335233 


5,987 380 
8,870, 
1,130,039 


1,053,605 
272,023 
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Reserve Un. |Cleveland, 
Muster R New Wilmi 


| TIER Salem 
Illamette | , Ore. 
Шаш Jewel... | Liberty, Mo: 
4 Cate E Enn Williamsburg, Va. 
. 0l 
Berkeley, Calit. r 
Willlamst'n, M. ү IKSUOWI 


*No regular but an income equivalent to an endowment 
Schools of Specified Types, 
‘Pag urce: United States Office of 


Public schools 
Division and state 
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Degrees Conferred in Higher Educational Institutions, 


Earned in the United States, including Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 


Field of study 


Education—Higher Education Statistics 


Source: United States Office of Education 


Master's and second | 
professional 


Women 


CARA Sed 
aeteriology 
Biochemistr: 


Physiology. 
200 


ш 
1 other. 


d commerce— 


es 


poe: 
Su 


5 


à se des o 
hel ae oBSnEbass, 


[ 


18,676 s 


56,823 
1 Women 124,871; Total 358,699. 
by field of specialization see p.477 World Almanac 1995 


Education —Enrollment 
Fall Enrollment in 


Source: 


Type of institution 


Universities... >. - * 1,166,459 
Liberal arts colleges 637,440 
“Independent professional schools: 

Teachers colleges pL .| 216,032- 
Technological schools i 80,228 
Theological schools 4 28,760 
Other. 

Junior colleges. . ў 

AI institutions 2,499,750 | 2. 

d Men. З 25 — > 1,601,984 
Women 897,766 


CMT National Spelling Bee Cham 
"The National Spelling Bee, conducted by Scripps-Howard New: 
ona! pelling е! conduc' in 


7.71939, was instituted by the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-J 5 
sponsored by participating newspapers are eligible to compete for the ci 


1939—Elizabeth Ann Rice, The Worcester (Mass.) (Cleveland Press 
— "Telegram and Gazette. 
Igo Laurel Kuykendall, The Knoxville (Tenn.) 
“News-Sentinel. 


ME nous Edward Sissman, The Detroit (Mich.) 
1942—Richard Earnhart, The El Paso (Tex.) Her- 
ald-Post. 


1846—John McKinney, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register & Tribune, champion; (2) Mary Mc- 
_ Carthy, New York World-Telegram; (3) Leslie 
) Dean, Passaic (N. J.) Herald News. 
 194i—Mattie Lou Pollard, Thomaston, Ga. (At- 
lanta (Ga.) Journal), champion; (2) Sonya Ro- 
90/0, Chicago (Chicago (III.) Daily News); (3) 
Susanne Gelin, Parma, Ohio (Cleveland (Ошо) 


1948—Jean Chappelear, Black Horse, Ohio (Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journal), champion; (2) Darrel 
Tlavelle, Washington, D. C. (Washington Daily 
lews); (3) Rosemary Schirmer, White Oak, Ohio 
е Cincinnati Post and Station WCPO). 

—1949—Kim Calvin, Canton, Ohio (Canton Reposi- 

tory), champion; (2) James Shea, Brooklyn, N. 
SINE York World-Telegram); (3) Fred Shoup. 

alo Alto, Calif. (San Francisco News). 

1958 (Tie), Colquitt Dean, Atlanta, Ga. (Atlanta 
fournal); Diana Reynard, Cleveland, Ohio 


Official T iting Reco 
see ee Hane 1 


Each of these reco: was made by the ist to whom it is | 
other experts. Unfamiliar copy matter in simple paragraph fi 


[as And Length Name of Typist 85 E 38 


4 — ST 
— Lyear 4 
en“ Hortense; Stoltnits gn 42 
Open Stella Pajunas] 3.00 l 2612, 

20 minutes 4 


EID 
Margaret Hamma 4.035 = 1454 


10 
George L. Hossneld |4,563 


Education Vocational Education; School Enrollment; Illiteracy 


Vocational Education 
Source: United States Office of Education > 
Al] Federal funds expended for vocational education are matched „Жы and local funds. This 


does not include expenditures for plant and equipment for vocational schools, for which Federal funds. 
cannot be used. А 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 
Type of program 


tal*| Agri- Trade | Home 
MERE 29 zo andin-| eco- 
ture dustry | nomics 


93.125) 429,071| 154,491 
188,311| 618,604) 174,967 
325.6850 503,865| 349,346 3 
584,133) 758,409| 818.7561950. 3,364,613) 764,975 
‚ }2,001,153| 469,959) 543,080! 806,605| 3,363,412) 771,028 
2,012,931) 446,953] 522.733] 890.4641953. 3,100,139 7 
a ; 12,227,663) 510,331) 630,844) 911,816111954 (Prei.) | 3,164,851 584 
since 1940 include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—(1940) 
129.493; (1934) дарад (1945) 152.181. (940) ier UNTE MS. e occupations UM 
(1950) 364,070; (1951) 341,440; (1952) 234,984. 
ng ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLAS 
Fiscal Year 1954 (Provisional figures) 


Enroll- Enroll- 
ment 


‚791 
651,604 


5 BY STATES 


ment State 


63,626 54,527||New Mexico... 
17.701] Louisiana 81,205| New York. 
5,! 6,400! North Carolina. 
220000 10778 се Dakota.. 
j н EAST 
2271 123,410 Oklahoma 
8, 12,028|Oregon........ 
127,61 89,027/|Реппву!уалїа,.. 
10361 29/809 South Galen 
2 . ui го! 
P 25907 South Dakota. 
" D 90,561 Total 
82, Hamp.... 5,21! 2 7 
25,787 E 23:946 22.978 


School Enrollment of Civilian Non. Institutional Population 
e .. Source: Bureau of the Census: data are of October 1954 
% (Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000) 


Enrolled in school by type of school 
Elementary 


College or pro- 


otal | Percent] school High school | fessional school 
“rig = Percent Percent Percent 
75 t Eon Number | of total Number of total Number lof total 
— — | jenrotied enrolled)  епгоПей 


101,000 


$90 55. 7,733,000| 21.4 [2,414,000 6.7 
: 478,00| ^19 |... poene 
77.3 | 5, 
99/4 |i 1 pecan ce 
Wl 2 | 151,000] 
112 9 758,000. 
4.1 924,000 
1:5 8 425,000 
Д à 19 | 155,000 
18,759,000| 54 
000 1885000 93: 162 2 |1,580,000) ва. 
0,139,000] 99 00:0 "E He 
4,002,000 E 15:2 б | 
4 19 0.5 3 433,000) 
9 6: 9.7 ‘1 | 632,000) 
4 н :2 | 341,000 
1. | 
Female E 
46 4 
94. 3 


зеке шз» cumouswee 


7 833.000 4.8 
i | 20000 D F 
to 13 years. 9,813, 99. A EY 

to 17 years, 3782-000) 80. 87:8. |- 77.600) 2:07 
& 19 years, 538,000| 25. 39.4 336.000 

to 24 000 6 "B: 000 

to 29 000) 1. 10.8 E 

to 1. 20.6 


Illiteracy in the United States 


Illiteracy had declined to a new low in the United (1880) 17.0; 
States by October 1952. Of the then 110 million (1920) 6, :.(1930) 4.3; 
persons who were 14 years of age and over about 2.8 In 1930 Altern "among native whites averaged 
million (2.5 per cent) were unable to read and 1:6 per cent And among Negroes 16.3; among Ne- 
write, either in English or in any other language, us Ha okies ving over 50,000 Negro inhabi- 
and were therefore BOND as illiterate. average Was 1 05 шсш: VEL n-born whites: ins 
., Illiterate percentages, by decades, compiled by Scots » Я . 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, follow: (1870) 20.0; 36.9 among Persone lig English and Canadians, to 


Education—Magazines; Public Schools; Roman & Arabic Numerals 483 


Leading U. S. Consumer Magazines к 
Source: Latest publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau of Circulations available to Oct. 25, 1055 


(Consumer magazines are those of general circulation 
independently and exclusive of those distributed with 1 дЕ. 


i Circulation Magazine Circulation _ 
Reader's Diges editions) 846,515 
Life. 19 КЛ ҮЙ» 833,769 
Home Journal 815,022 

Saturday ning Post 100 8 
McCall's Magazine К Presbyterian Life 03,075. 
Woman's Home Companion See : 782.87 
Better Homes & Gardens 775.043 
Family Circle Magazine 761,487. 
Look...... . i А 727,193. 
Woman's Day. U.S. News & World Report. 714,703 
Collier's... t Eagle Magazine 705,749 
Good Housekeeping True Romances . 677,529 
American Home. 670,363 
American Legion Magazine 771 651,355 
Coronet. v ji 623,053 
American Magazine 6i 610,052 
True Story. ‚5 607,492 
Household 24 561,105 
Redbook Magazine 2,150, 527 87 
National Geographie Magazine 2,100, V 
Time.. Я 1,860,512 ||Sports Illustrated. . 523,129 
True. : 1,756,964 ||Sclence and Mechanies 02,802. 
Everywoman's Magazine 1,700,006 ||Small Homes Guide 491,361 
Parents' Magazine 1,61 481,697 
Scholastic Magazines 1,6! 423,082 

(total Junior and Senior) 422,495 
Town Journal. . Z — w | 1,993,529 [People Today. 404,183 
Workbasket 2 1,538,847 ||True Experience 200 51 
"True Confessions soc] 1,456,096 | True Love Stori 3 £25 
Photoplay 1,443,987 ||Christian Herald. 392,520 
Modern Sereen. | 1,340,798 (Register. 87,340 
Argosy... , 3 1,250,832 ||Vogue. . . 85,426 
Popular Mechanics Magazine 1.238.005 New Yorker... .. 4,099 
Popular Scie: Monthly 1,153,946 ||Revealing Romances. . 378,59 
V.F.W. Magazine 1,089,421 : CSS 
Modern Romances 1.06 58,689 
Elks Magazine. . 1,06. Saga 38270 
Cosmopolitan A 1,043,2 True Detective 354; ra 
Boys’ Life 1.039.289 [Personal Romances HER 
Newsweek . х Ў „З 991,452 ||Hot Rod Magazine 30.264 
Seventeen eS 933,808 ||Sign. 0.064 
Scouting 897,419 [Real. 319.018 
Mechanix Illustrated E 870,410 ||TV Star Parade. 313,580 
Outdoor Life EA e 856,652 ||Rotarian. 8 313,300 
Motion Pieture 850,329 [Men У 


1954; data for 1955 not available, The Reader's Digest in 1954 had an additional combined 
international circulation of 7,785,656. 


Public School Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures * 
Source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers 


School | Pupils | "Teachers Salaríes Total 


Year | Pop. 5 
Ended in| II Yre.- Male | Female | Total . Expend. 


875477 1,369,510,1 
45 

860,678 à 480,582,0 
3131671 2 999,947,000 5:837, 


84001000 
727922 92:804 3.015.452,000|7:344,237,000 


214,906 
234,942 
Roman and Arabic Numerals 

Source: Historical Records 
саху. 


£ DC 2 
7000 00|DCCC. 
це by 1,000; thus, X—10,000; 


9,000. 
Roman numerals are as follows: (1), repeating ^ NU 5 i 
СС=300; (2), a letter placed after one of greater, value, adds 
placed before one of greater value sub! 1. 2. 3, 47 5, 6. 6. J. 8, 0, etc. 


Medical Signs and Abbreviations 


Source: American Medical Association "dre EE EET 
В (Lat. Recipe), take; à, of each; аз, one-half; Ib., water; Mac, macerate, stand: Bum, 10 be taken: 
pound: , take; ай, of each; 88, Solve, dissolve; St., let it stand; Sum., H 


d; à : : s 
minimi oj drop: O piat; Fw С cer 15. aud: D. dose; DL. Site uu. aec Mata 
т; 5 æ, half an ounce; 5 1, one ounce; 5 a gargle: BG» DIU Injection; Git, drops; Ess., 
189, one ounce and a halt: 5 1j, two ounces; gr, at bed time; “gaily; t.d., three times daily. . 
‘ain; qs. as much as sufficient: Ft. mist let a essenoe; beide twice nn ag eiroumstances may | 
mixture be made; Ft. haust., let a draught be made; @4.d., four times ONUS DPA: 
* to, up to; add., add; Ad lib., at pleasure; Aq. 


U. S. Daily Newspapers of 


Source: Publishers’ statement 


English language дау 


0, Sept. 50. 
CARRIE ele th paid circulation number‘ 


Education—N ewspaper Circulation 


newspapers in the Un 
2 apers, 544, wil 
30, 1954; Sunday — uh 8 


(e) evening; based on Monday to Frit 


е Circulation 


дау average; brackets indicate joint publication. 


(m) morning; à eras 
Circulation N culation 
г 
NET RET Daily | Sunday : 2 
102,175 
kron Beacon Journal (e). 155,154 ] 2 
апа, Constitution (тп)... (282.855 492,788 j 80A 
‘Atlanta Journal (e)... e „262.200 
Baltimore News Post egn [ apo Dee рше 387.2760 560609 
Baltimore Bundes fend), #398, 069) New York Journal- 
Baltimore UN ars (е) Mrs (330219 American elan *681,751| 912,290 
id imn) Y Н sland 
BirminghamPost Нега Gp 283205 RE eere 240,743| _ 285,008 
[AUD aug Sn New York Mirror (m) *879,757| 1,616,281 
{ 198,653) -.|New York News (m) 3,694,851 
264. New York: Newsday 
393.485 (Garden City) (е).. 
*190,201 New York Post (e). . 
Boston e 033||New York Times (m) 
Bufalo 59, New York World-Telegram 
Buffalo 296,59; & Sun (e) . dps ur Т 
- 137,693 Newark News (е). { 307,142 
$ *524,650 9|| Newark Star-Ledger (m) 314,769 
251,341. - Norfolk Ledger-Dispateh | + 
`% Nostale Virginian iot (та) | теди 
orfo! inian Pilot (m) DON. 
174,890 Oklahoma City Oxia | 11 
jahoma City Okla- 
,951 homan m) 3 208,361 
170,458 .|Oklahoma City Times (e). 111,422 
160,260 Omaha World-Herald 
137.444 (m and e) | 266,475 
302,536, Philadelphia Bulletin (е)... | 707,210 
319,918| . Philadelphia Inquirer (m). 137,524 
92,43 Philadelphia News (e) . 
170,249) Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (m) | . 
105.920 2. Pittsburgh Press (e) El 498,302 
169,029 Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- | 
148,719 graph (е)........ К 440,599 
| 90,114)... Portland Oregonian (т).... 297,263 
244.045 Portland: Oregon Journal (e) 203.399 
Providence Bulletin (e). 39 641 
152.811 Providence Journal (m) 
228,316) ,316||Ralelgh News& Observer (m) | 
\ 142,087)... .. 2... Richmond News-Leader (е). 
433,274 483,953|| Richmond Times-Dispateh | 
456,189 563, MEL EU i. 
408,902| 537,378 Rochester Democrat & 


mes ( 
Conn Fola 


(e) - 
neg] ibune (in), 

Banner (e) 
ville Tennessean (т. 


New Orleans Item (e) 2 


100,70 


Chronicle (m) . . 2 
Rochester “Times-Union (е) 
Sacramento Bee (e) 

St. Louis Globe-Demo- 

erat (m)....... 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch (e) 
St. Paul Dispatch (е)... 
St. Paul Pioneer Press (m). | 
Salt Lake City Tribune (m) | 
Salt Lake City Deseret 
I News-Telegram (e). 

San Antonio Express (m). 
Бап Antonio News (e) 
San Antonio Light (с) 
San Diego Tribune (e) 
San Diego Union (m) 
San Francisco Call- 

‚||. Bulletin (e)...... 

Y Francisco Chronicle (m) 
656||San Francisco Examiner (m) 
San Francisco News (e) 
Seattle Post-Intelli- 

geni v 
Seattli 


Spokane Chronicle (e) 
Spokane Spokesman- 
‚|| Review (т)............ 
Springfield (Mass.) Union- 
Republican (m), . 
Springfield News (e) $ 
Syracuse Herald-Journal (е) 
: || &Sunday Herald American 
Syracuse Post-Standard (m) 
ampa Tribune (n) 
‘Toledo Blade (e) 


232,344. 
103,235) 


150,437 


340,296 
*163,867 
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FOUNDATIONS, PUBLIC TRUSTS AND FUNDS 


In thousands of dollars. Expenditures for fiscal year, 1954-1955. 


Assets Expend. Assets Expend. 
Anderson Medical Foundation . 27,040| 12,982||Jordan (Arthur) Foundation. . 3,359) 103 
Baron de Hirsch Fund.. 3,85: 159||Kellogg (W. K.) Foundation.. ....| 71,777 4.373 
Buh! Foundation, e 13,494 1,354||Kenny (Sister Ellzabeth) 
Carnegie Corp. of New York. 173,575| 247.8590 Foundation. . 4,210) 910 
Carnegie Fdn. for Internationa! | ‘Kresge Foundat *. 85,921 ,954 

Peace... 4 rs 16,859| 31,049||Macy (Josiah, Jr.) Foundation. . . - 19,104 3,614 
Carnegie Ейр. for t Markle (John & Mary) Foundation| 20,002 14,801 

ment of Teaching ‚| 11,616) 1.834|| Mayo Association. . Aes 31.8160 15,550 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission. . . ғ... ,008| | MeGregor Fund.. . 8,618 
Carnegie Institute of Washington. Am. Med. Educ. Foundation (a) 1,009 2,095. 
Chicago Community Trust 9 Mellon (A. W.) Education and 
Childs Jane Coffin Memorial Fund. Oharltable Trust 28,829) 109,561 
Cleveland Foundation 686||Milbank Memorial Fung. 14,347) 17,912 
Commonwealth Fund. . . i9||New York Community Trus: 24,509) 14,156 
Cranbrook Foundation New York Foundation (1954) 9,502 
Duke Endowment... D Nutrition Foundation,..... 5,391 4,112 
Eagles Memorial Foundation Permanent Charity Fund. 11,977 1,714 
Elk National Foundation Phelps-Stokes Fung 1457| 2.394 
Falk (Maurice & Laura) Prentiss (Elizabeth Severance) 

oundation . . . x Foundation 11,870 811887 
Fels (Samuel 8) Fund | 4|| Reynolds (2. Smith) Foundation, .| 28,000 „835 
Field Foundation. . x | Rockefeller Foundation А 1.161.045) 495,046 
Fleischmann (Max C.) Foundation. | Runyon (Damon) Momorial > 
Ford Foundation. . . | . Fund for Cancer Research. 10,312| 8,804 
Frick Education (Henry C.) Sage (Russell) Foundation: . 19,291]... 5 

Commission San Francisco Foundation... . 598 165 
General Education Board 7||Seaife (Sarah Mellon) Foundath 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation Sloan (Alfred P.) Foundatlo > 
Golden, John Fund d Southern Education Foundati 
Guggenheim (Daniel & Florence) Turrell Fund. "S 

Foundation muc i 42,519| 19.107 Twentieth Cei Fund 
Hayden (Charles) Foundation 51,942| 16.400 | Wenner-Gren Foundation б 
Higgins Scientific Trust ..| 40,324 6,900|| Whitehead (Joseph B.) Foundation, 

Indianapolis Foundation . , * 568 3.224 Whitney (Helen Hay) Foundation, 
Infantiie Paralysis, National Foun- ‘Wieboldt Foundatlon..... 

dation for. К; Н 7,004| 142,074|l World Peace Foundation. . . 

American Foundation, estab, 1025 by Edward W. i e 
Bok for charitable, scientific, literary and education pensions "without regard to race, sex, creed, ог 
activities and to promote the welfare of mankind: Color, for teachers of ‘universities, colleges, "and 
Address: 1718 Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. technical schools E the United Slates. and Сапат 

M. D. Anderson Foundation, estab. 1036 Бу а MM DELE Dp RADO E e 

ara к ү teachers and pensions to their widows. The lst of 
м. D. Anderson for improving conditions among (pose eligible has been closed. Address: ово Fifth 


workers generally . . . 
tenance of hospitals, 
care of the sick, the young, 
compete: 


ton. Address: 520 First National 
Houston 2, Texas. 


Babe Ruth Foundation, 
to the interests of the youth of America. 
erating with Children's V 
the-Hudson, Secretary: Melvyn Go! 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. X. 


Baron de Hirsch Fund, estab, 


Is coo! 
don 


immigrants, and supports the 
Society which is its main activity at present. 
Address: 386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


advancement of 
demonstr iOi sparen district 1 
een in the | istrict 

іс, social, and historical research, higher education 
and research in the natural sciences. Address: 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


the U.S. 


nt and helpless. Chief project is the de- 
velopment of the Texas Medical Center in Hous- 


estab. 1947 is dedicated 


Шаке, Dobbs Ferry-on- 
m Lowenstein, 


5 g 
а, assimilation О 
being Americanization an 90 0 В сага! 


estab. 1911 by 
Andrew Carnegie for advancement of diifusion of 
rogram includes 
m Institutions of 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, estab. 1904 
aims “to place those following peaceful vocation, 
who have been injured in heroic effort to save 
human life in somewhat better itions pecuniar- 
before, until again able to work. In case 
the widow and children, or other depen- 
p led for until she remarries, and 
children until they reach self-supporting age. 
The medal shall be given even if the doer be un- 


of none should the 
Commission deem such gift desirable," Address: 


Carnegie Institution of Washington, estab. 1902 
encourages investigation, research and discovery, 
and fundamental research in flelds not normally 
Covered by other agencies, Has organized its own 
departments of research in astronomy, terres- 


trial science, the biological sciences and archacol- 
80655 8 1530 P St., М. W., Washington 
5, D. C. 


Chicago Community Trust, estab, 1915, [or bet- 
ter conservation and use of Charitable trust fund 
Assets are held in trust of Chicago Banks, inco 
is distributed under supervision of a Citizens’ Соте 
mittee. Address: 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 


Children’s Fund of Michigan, was estab. in 1920 
by U, S. Senator James Couzens ''to promote the 
health, welfare and happiness of the children of 
the State of Michigan and elsewhere in the world." 
Principal and earnings to be spent within 25 years 
from the date of the 1 Under the terms of the 
‘Trust which created it, the Fund ceased to exist 
April 30, 1954. 660 Frederick St., Detroit 2, Mich. 


better conditions. Address: 589 Fifth Ave., New 
NA e chide Tene, Cel, Mene Jong, fo rtu 
estab, ‚ by Starling W. в an 

v Carnegie Endowment: ‘for, International, Peace: Alice S, Goffin as. rt in trust to Yale University 
(Rib: ce el international understanding; - primarily for medical research into causes, origins, 
velopment of orderly organized international sm 5 Rl gs or guter subject 
relations, particularly through the United Ne ets advisable. „ New Haven, Conn, 
Die ke a ibications, Conferences and co- Cleveland Foundation, organized 1914. to use 
Dperation with other groups and individuals in the funds for public educational or charitable pur- 
United States and abroad. The 1: tory Carnegie poses to benefit inhabitants of Cleveland and 
Endowment International Center, located adjacent 2 communities in Ohio, Address: 1432 Union 
to the United Nations Headq! E E ommerce Bldg., ‘Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

the Carn! men à 
ува Apne ETE Gacilities for organi- Commonwealth Fund, estab, 1918 by Mrs. 
zations concerned with international affairs and 5 hen V. Harkness; expanded by gifts from her 


human welfare. 
46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Address: Carni Endowment 
International Center, United ations Plaza at 


and from Mr. and Mrs, wari . Harkness, 
chiefly for medical education, experimental health 
services, medical research. Fellowships are offered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ae 


to graduate students and civil servants from the 

British ‘Commonwealth and, by invitation, to 

ava eas E jeans. CHR VR foren and 
nining in medicine and allie 

aid teachings &nd research in the U.S. 1 East 

"oth St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Cranbrook Foundation, estab. 1927 with an en- 
dowment from George G. and Ellen S. Booth, for 
the completion of the religious, educational and 
Cultural projects begun by the founders. Address: 
Bloomfield, Mich. 


E 

m Duke romote “the needs 

physical, mental and spiritual lines" in the South. 

\ е 
in the Carolinas also receive funds. 


N. C. 
e x secretary, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Eagles Memorial Foundation, estab, 1944, by the 
Grand Aerie Fraternal Order of Eagles as a "Liv- 
ing Memorial" in honor of Eagle servicemen and 
servicewomen of our ed Forces, It provides 
medical, surgical, clinical, dental and optical care 
and educational grants for children of 
bers of the Order who were killed 
before Jan. 1, 1952 as 
illness contracted 
Forces of the U. S. 
II. and for the 
or о are killed in 

direct result of wounds or illness con- 

serving in the stated Armed Forces 

PIA HUE to Wor! айыы Ар, includes the 

South Bend 1. And. j E 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, estab. 194 

Men a on the principal inventions st 

and sponsoring a 

association. age aeons professional gelence teach- 

ing societies and state departments of education to 

lore various CET problems, particularly 

neci and 


e prc -in coi with engineering 
- &clencé. Ad a X 
ie EAR Main St. at Lakeside Ave., West 


en ted 
ae of the B. P, Order of whe МАТЫ 
fier ot the Ordet an the anata UE S 
Ш St., EIE oe 


Maurice and Laura Р 
Activiti 
; i ah 18 MO. 


Falk Foundation, estab, 1929. 
. to financing теренге: 
tions of economic prob- 


ms affecting the operation and development f 
the domes i t 
the domestio the United States and ta 


ams projects at American col- 
en for participation 5 ori i 
of citizenship, dreak: p Sd 
Pittsburgh 22, "pa Address: Farm 


leges and 4 


Samuel 8, 
Samuel 8. Fels, 
S Mine | 

prove human life. The projects are 
mainly in the field Y : 
Nds 8, 00 Два gk medicine. “Address: 1315 
- | Field Foundation, estab, 1940 by 
tunds ti 
anes ? 55 used for charitable, scientific and edu- 
000 to t) 
. Add; D» 
& 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N, Y. 
Max С. Fleischmann Fi n Nevada, 
estab, 1951 by Ma chmann. ч 
received about $10.000,000. presen js Вав 
т! 


is at the Truste 


, scientific 
. trial research) ог 
servation, nO [n 


50 
- organizations. Address. P. O. R 
1 . X 1871. 


elit 
Rene, 


28 даш - 
all for the pub "The Fee 
a КОРР welfare. The Founda- 
research and other activities 
jui are social rather 


Madi: 


fon Ave, New York 23, N. Y., and 3331 Greenfield 


Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


Fund for Adult Education, e 
the Ford Foundation For end Ue 


for the improvement and advancement of liberal 
adult education. Grants from the Ford Foundation . 
total $10,000,000. Total assets, $8,891,825 approxed, 
projects and other expenditures, $7,035,940. 
Ad 1.595 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Fund for the Advancement of Education, estab, 
April, 1951, by the Ford Foundation to handle its 
responsibilities in the field of formal education, 
Total grants from the Ford Foundation from in- 
ception through June 30, 1955, $56,813,319. Total _ 
grants made and expenditures on self-administered / 
D from inception through June 30, 1955, 
TRU Address: 655 Madison Ave., New York 


Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, set 
up 1909. in Pittsburgh for improvement of teachs 
ing in the city's public schools. Original fund later 
increased to $2,500,000 by Mr. Frick. Address: 
1924 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. ' 


General Education Board, estab. 1902 by John D, 


Rockefeller, to promote ''education within the 
U.S.A. without distinction race, sex or creed.“ 
Its program, now in process of termination, has 


been concerned with education in southern states, 
giving consideration primarily to quality of edu- 
Cation, especially graduate wo Emphasized 
instruction in flelds related to ec mic develop- 
ment of the South; aided research in social and 
natural sciences, humanities and agriculture; pros 
moted training of personnel and improvement of 
library service. Address: 49 West 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, estab. 1927, 
аз а sanitarium and hospital at Warm Springs, 


Ga. to aid those suffering from the after-effects 
of infantile paralysis, and as a training center 
for professional workers in the treatment of 

: 120 Broad- 


Poliomyelitis after-effects. Addre: 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


John Golden Fund, estab. 1943 for the benefit 
and cultural advancement of the legitimate 
theatre. Golden, Broadway producer died Jüne 
17, 1955. He left over $1,000,000 to the Fund. 


Grant Foundation, estab. 1936 by William T. 
rant. Chief interest is in the social sciences 
the field of human relations. The Foundation’s 
Concern with prevention is being directed toward 
the development of positive mental health. Cur- 
Tent concentration upon projects which may con- 
tribute to the growth of emotionally stable chil- 
M Address: 130 East 59th St., New York 22, 


Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
founded 1924, aims to promote “through charitable 
and benevolent activities, the well-being of nia 
kind throughout the world." Address: 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


tion, founded 1925, offers Fellowships to citizens 


Philippines, of 
bean. Address: 


assisi 
Boston and New York. Founder was 


Heckscher Foundation for Children, estab. 1921 
by August Heckscher. Activities solely for benefit 
91 children. Donations to children's organizations, 
a e e MN 

ograms. ress; Mrs. Arthur y 
President, 247 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Higgins Scientific Trust, estab. 1948, by the will 
of Eugene Higgins, for education and research 
natural and physical sciences at Columbia, Har. 
Nard, Princeton and Yale Universities. Incom! 
distribution for academic year 1955-56 amounted 
to $1, 60,000, or $290,000 to each, university. NAT 
dress; U. S. Trust l V., 45 Wa 2 
York's, N. y. Со. of N. Y 


personi 3 


Industrial Hygiene Found; America, estab. _ 
lios for е aranana nA ton of e it 
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Studies are conducted for 370 member companies 
by the Foundation’s staff of physicians, chemists, 
engineers, toxicologists and industrial hygienists, 
for the prevention of industrial diseases and for 
the improvement of working conditions. Research 

ants are made to other institutions, Address: 
95 Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13. 

а. 


James Foundation (which should be distin- 
wished from subsequently formed James Founda- 
jon of New York). incorp. in Missouri in April 
1941, was sponsored and Organized by the New 
York Community Trust, 70 Vanderbilt Ave. New 
York 17, N. Y. lt gives effect to desires expressed 
by the late Lucy Wortham James and acts as à 
supervising agency for а program of philan- 
thropic projects located in Phelps and Crawford 
Counties, Missouri. Its expenditures to the end 
of 1954 were $630,790 and its assets at Dec. 3l, 
1954, were $373,178. It has received annual grants 
from the Lucy Wortham James Memorial in the 
New York Community Trust. 


Arthur Jordan Foundation, estab. 1928 by Mr. 
Jordan, the income may be applied to charitable, 
educational, religious, literary and scientific pur- 
poses, and social advancement, including music and 
the arts, in order to promote the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world, particularly in the 
United States. Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Juilliard Musical Foundation, estab. 1920 by Aug- 
ustus D. Juilliard to aid in completing the musical 
education of worthy students; also to provide musi- 
са! entertainment for the general public. Main- 
tains the Juilliard School of Music, 120 Claremont 
Ave. New York 27, N. Y., which handles its own 
program. The School has added dancing to the 
courses of study which it offers. Address: Mr. M. 
Stellen, Sec., 31 Nassau St., New York 5, N. Y. 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation, estab. 1930. Present 
activities are in support of agriculture, medicine, 
education, dentistry, nursing, public health and 
hospital, administration, Address: 250 Champion 
St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation, founded 1943 
to combat poliomyelitis through the application 
of the most effective diagnostic and treatment 
techniques as developed by Sister Kenny, and to 
perform research into nature of the disease and 
its prevention, А comprehensive medical and 
public information program is maintained. Schol- 
arships are provided for training qualified regis- 
tered nurses and physical therapists to me 
Kenny Therapists. Foundation operates treat- 
ment centers through authorized chapters. Activ- 


ities financed entirely by public contributions. 
Address: National Headquarters, 2400 Foshay 
"Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


estab. 1924 with a trust 
made by S. S. Kresge, for the “promotion of 
eleemosynary, philanthropic and charitable means 
Of any or all of the means of human progress, 
whether they be for the benefit of religious, 
charitable, benevolent or educational institutions 
Or public’ benefactions." Address: 2727 Second 
Ave. Detroit 32, Mich. 


Lalor Foundation was established in 1953. Its 
activity comprises summer awards to 


younger university and college fecula 5 


Kresge Foundation, 


applications filed before January 
nouncement thereof on March 14, 
Lancaster Pike, Wilmington 5, Del. 


medica) education 
studies and efforts 
as biology and the social sciences. Address: 
46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, estab. 
1927, limits activities to grants to institutions in 
support of specific projects primarily in medicine 
in the United States and Canada. Sums аге 
appropriated for Scholars in Medical Science, 

as part of a program to keep young doctors on 
teaching and research staffs of medical schools. 
Address: 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Mayo Association, founded 1919 by Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Mayo and Pr. Charles H. Mayo, for the 
advancement of medical education and resear 

in human ailments and investigation of problems 
of hygiene, health and public welfare, to 


ted fields as well, suc 
in correla! е! 10 Won 


M 


assist medical, surgical and scientific research in 
the broadest sense. Address: Rochester, Minn. 


McGregor 187 75 


Gregor to relieve the misfortunes and promote the 
well-being of mankind by charitable, religious. 
benevolent or educational uses. ress: 6 


National Bank Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


American Medical Education Foundation, estab. 
1951 by the American Medical Association with 
contributions from 1 and medical or. 
ganizations, The National Fund for Medical 
Education, organized by leaders in business, 
dustry and medical education, with the American 
Medical Association and the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges collects funds from corporations 
and organized groups for a similar purpose. Ad- 
dress: 535 No, Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ul. 


A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded Andrew W. Mellon 
Dec. 30, 1930. The trustees have decided to de- 
vote the remaining funds of the trust to educa- 
tional and charitable Projects. institutions and 
purposes in and around that city. Address: 525 
Wm. Penn Pl., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


are 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


New York Community Trust, estab. 1923, a com- 
posite charitable foundation administers 105 sep- 
arate philanthropie trusts, holds funds valued at 
$24,508,837, appropriated $1,140,977 in 1954, and 
has made cumulative grants in excess of $14,150,- 
000. The Trust was established in 1923 to manage 
multiple funds for charitable purposes. ‘These 
funds range from less than $10,000 more than 
$2,000,000. Outpayments in 1954 were made from 
98 separate trusts and went to 281 agencies in 82 
cities and 4 foreign countries. The iago portion 
of grants went to institutions in the State of 152.4 
York, followed by Missouri, Vermont and New 
Jersey. To supervise a S of e 
projects in the Ozark foothills southwest of St. 
Louis, the James Foundation was created the 
New York Community Trust in 1941 and incor- 
porated in Missouri, Both organizations are located 
at 71 Vanderbilt Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 


(See also James Foundation and Westchester 
Welfare Foundation) 


New York Foundation, estab. 1909, receives and 
maintains a fund or funds; applies income thereot 
to altruistic purposes, charitable, benevolent, edu- 
cational or otherwise, within the United States. 
Address: 61 Broadway, New York 6, М, Y. 


Nutrition Foundation, estab. 1941 by food and 
related manufacturers to support a research and 
educational program in the science of nutrition, 
Address: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Permanent Charity Fund, organized 1915 in Bos- 
ton to accept gifts to the fund, the income of in- 
vested principal to be applied to charitable pur- 
poses. Committee consists of 7 residents of 
Massachusetts not holding public office. Address: 
100 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Pew Memorial Foundation, created 1948 in 
memory of Joseph N. and Mary Anderson Pew, 
Their children formed the foundation with a gitt 
of 880,000 shares of the Sun Oil Co. common stock 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary or edu- 
cational purposes. The directors may expend 
either principal or income, Address: 1608 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa, 


Phelps-Stokes Fund, incorp. 1911 to improve 
housing conditions in New York City and encour- 
age practical education for underprivileged people. 
Address: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


and medical care available to individuals oí 
Classes. Trustee, National City Bank of Cleveland. 
Address: P. O. Box 5756, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Wilhelm Reich Foundation, estab, 1949, with an 
endowment of $73,026, A non-profit, educational 
and research organization dedicated to conducting 


research and teaching in cosmic orgone energy (or- 
e ph: one bio- ics) and the medical, 
echnical other and sil future ay licatlons of cos- 
mic orgone energy. Total assets, $97,968; expendi- 
Я „233. A Orgonon, Р. О. Rangeley, 


-cock and Mr: 
‘itable, civic and озупаг; 


е urposes within 
the State of North Carolina, ^ 


ant of all the 
thee of th 


5 roperty received by them from the esta! eir 
“ ate brother, Reynolds. On Sept. 
, 1951, the dation was in- 


Foun 

by approxima’ 14,000,000 b; uest 
if ie N. Y E ot bs Cate 
ers. Since quy d 1947, most of the income has 
been to Wake Forest College for its 

Winston-Salem. Address.. 1206 ne mold phear 
_ Winston-Salem’ 3, N. C. - " à 

Rockefeller Foundation, estab. 1913, its charter 
Purpose "to promote the well being 'of mankind 
th 


te 
hout the world." In terms of broad objec- 
Urat and tsm e mese 
OON IAS io human з Interests and needs. ми р: 
reas ws: medica! lucation а: 

public health, blological and medical Tesearch, 
.. Agriculture, social псев, and humanities. With- 
of these areas certain specific fields re- 
hastis. Except to a limited extent in public 

r and Еее the 
à 1 


qualified Mone conducting 


Fund for Cancer Re- 
As of June, 1955, $8,960,563 
549 grants and 316 fellow- 
er in 48 states, the District 


does not maintain or support 1 facili- 
Не» ar ae it 20075 0 any laboratories ot tts 
uth oor. New York: Wa. ан 


trust, 
use of 


‚ма. by Act of 
,Bclence; айу 


Drlnited States Foundations, Public Trusts and Funds 


eh а pioneering or experimental nature; (2) 


small fund raised by the Jeanes 
the Southern States, 

latter fund is not chartered but is an integral 

of and administered by the Southern Educa 
Foundation. The original endowment of these 
funds was $2,310,728. The foundation cooperates 
with public and private school officials and others 
in improving educational and living conditions, 
with special regard for the needs of the BG 
race in the southern United States, Address; #1 
Cypress St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Henry L. Stimson Fund for Research in World 
Affairs, estab. 1951 at Yale University by an initial 
gn of $500,000 from the late Susan A. Engl 

forse, of Cambridge, Mass., for ‘‘basic research 
all fields of learning, an endeavor significant (0 
World peace and to all fundamental human probe 
lems underlying the cause of war." Address: Yale 
University, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn, 


Sugar Research Foundation sponsors research 
on the role of sugar in plants and animals, ins 
cluding the human, on sugar in the technology of 
foods and on sucrochemistry. By this last is meant 
the synthetic industrial organic chemistry based. 
upon sugar and its by-products. The annual bud- 
get is about $400,000. Address: 52 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Turrell Fund, estab. 1935 by Herbert ang Mat- 
garet Turrell, for religious, charitable, literary, 
Scientific or educational purposes, particularly for 
the benefit of children in the U.S., who because of 
the death, disability or other failure of one or both 
parents are dependent upon others or are living 
or being reared in unhealthy, unwholesome or ims 
proper environment: or for the benefit of children 
or adults who are mentally incompetent or defet- 
tive and are committed to, or in care of, accredi! 
institutions organized for the relief of such pere 
Sons; or for those who because of age or 100 
are dependent upon others. Address: 100 No 
Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Twentieth Cent Fund was founded 1919 by 
Edward A. Pilene, lo promote better 1e 
industrial, civic and educational conditions in i| 

. S." Since 1937-1938, all resources of the Tons 
have been devoted to its own program of scient i 
research and public education on current coon 
апа social problems. Address: 330 West 42nd Sty 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
arch, created and endowed in 1941 as 10 
Viking Fund, is a non-profit foundation for МЇ 
Promotion and support of scientific, educationar 
апа charitable enterprises, Actively interested РА 
е field of anthropology and related sciences. 
ess: 14 East 71st St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Westehester Welfare Foundation, a group of 
charitable funds for application in that counts 
financed from, and administered as part E 
New York Community ‘Trust. Its resources at nae 
31, 1954 were $133,855, and its cumulative disburse 
ments to the end of that year were $138,082. 


Joseph B. Whitehead Foundation, estab. 1807 
by Joseph B. Whitehead, Jr., one-fourth of income 
to be distributed to orphans” homes; balance to 
used in territory of Atlanta, Ga., for charity ithe 
in the relief of pain, suffering and poverty, Wi 205 
Qut regard to race, creed or color. Address: 
Whitehead Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


„Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, estab, 194) 
promote basic research in rheumatic fever n 
rheumatic heart disease." Maintains a centra 
clearing house of information on rheumatic fevi 
facilities and programs. Grants and fellowships 
committed in 1953 totaled $188,333. Address: Rm 
F231, 525 East 68th St,, New York 21, N. Y. 


Randolph Fund, a 
Teachers through 


Chicago with preference to: (1) Pro, B 
lans or methods. 


Of new or untried ni 


+ 1580 Sherman Ave., Evanston, 


docum: 
the present. It is a distribution center 
of the U. S. Dept. of State and 7 
V 
nomic policy. Я 
tely adress? 45 East 65th Sty 


"Id Peace Foundation, to "pro; 
we , Justice and good will among nations." - 


tional relations. Address: 40 
слано 8, Mass. 2 
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Associations and Societies in the United States 


Source: World Almanac 
Tn most instances associations and societies whose names begin 


Questionnaire 
with American National, Astoclation, 


"Boclety, etc., are listed under key“ words: Amputation Foundation, 7 7 Booksellers Association, 


American, etc. 


‘American; Veterans Committee, 
membership. 


d E 
Abolish Capital Punishment, American League 
to (1929), 14 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass.; Exec. 
Dir. Míriam Van Waters. 
Abraham Lincoln Assn. (1908), 704 First Natl. 
Bank Bldg. Springfield, Ill; Exec. Sec., Roy P. 


Basler. 
"Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn (see Medical 


Society of Kings) 


Academy of Medicine, N. Y. (1847), 2 East 103rd 
Bt, New York 29, Y.; Dir, Howard 
Craig, M.D. 

Accountants, American Institute 89 (1887), 270 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. V.; 5,447; Exec. 
Dir., John L. Carey 

Accountants, N. Y. Society of (1900), 128 Sum- 


Sec., Prank Sterbenz. 
A 45 West 47th St., 
. Sec., Angus Duncan. 
Fund e ‘America (1882), 1619 Broad- 


mit Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Actors Equity Au 
New York 36, N. E 


Actors’ 

way, New York 19, М. Y.; 2,659; Gen. Mgr., War- 
ren P. Munsell. 

2 170 es, Society of (1949), 208 Lg: Pe напе 


Chicago 4, III.; 1,499; Exec, Sec., 
kinie 
Aduli Education Assn. of the U. S. A. (1951). 
743 No. Wabash i" Chicago 11, III. 12,000; 
Ргев,, Paul L. E 


Adult Education, T institute of се Rm. 203, 


Teachers College, New York 27, N. Y.; Exec. Offi- 
сег, Paul L. Essert. 

Advancement of Colored People, Natl. Asso: for 
the (1909), 20 West 40th St., New York 18, 

250,000; Sec., Roy Wilkins. 

Advancement of Management, Soc. for the 
(1936), 74 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Exec. 
Dir., C. A. Slocum. 

Advertisers, Assn. of National (1912), 285 ee 


son Ave. 17, N. Y.; Sec, Peter 
Allport. 
Adventurers Club of N. ¥. (1917), 
1247 Church St. Sta., New York, Y. 
Advertising Agencies, American Assn. of (1917), 
420 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y.; Sec. 
Frederic Gamble. 


Advertising Club of New York (1896 as Sphinx 
Club; present name, 1915), 23 Park Ave, New 
York 16, N. V. Man. Dir., Charles С. Green. 

Advertising Federation of America 9n (290 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. 

Pres, Elon G. Borton. 

„Advertising Research Found. (1936), 11 ML. 

42d St., New York 36, N. V.; Bec. Edward F. 
P.O. Box 20, 


Herrick! 

Aero Medical Assocaition (1929), 

Marlon, Ohio; 2,000; Sec., T. Sutherland, M.D. 

Aeronautic Assn. of USA, Nail. (1922), 1098 
Connecticut Av N.W., Washington 6, D. 
9.000; Pres, T. О. Lanphier, Jr. 

Aeronautical Sciences, пение, ot ie i 2 East 
б St, New York 21, N. 0,500; Sec., 
Robert R. Dexter. 

Acricultural Engineers, 
(1907), 420 Main St., 
Sec, Frank B. Lanham 


„ New York 
P. O. Box 


American Society of 
St. Joseph, Mich.; 4,400; 


Agricultural History Society 1919), Rm. 3905 
Ho. Agric. Blag., U. 8. Agric. Marketin 520 W. 
Washington 25, D. С.; Sec.-Treas, Wayn D. 


Rasmussen, t 1907) 
gronomy, Ameriga Soc. 0! ‚ 
Univ., Morgantown, W. Va.! Sec, G. G. pohiman; 
Air ure ey Engineers (see Heating and 
Air Conditionini 
Air Force AM. Society (1942), Tempo 8, 3800 
Newark St Washington, D- Cii 1,500; Sec., А. Е. 


va. 


Jones, Brig. Gen. USA 
Air оссе 5 (pit. M e pane 
Air Trai 8 peu 

Sixteenth t., Washington b р. €: 

Aireraft Dante Assn. 

Shoreham Bldg., Washington 8. 

Airline Pilots. “Assn. (1931); 55th Air & Cicero 
Ave,. Chicago, Ill; 12,000; Pres, C. N. Вале. 
Grand Central Annex, New Yi 
adress communications 


ington 8, 
Durand, 
America | Д1 n 
VET e Ва: 
rison Brand, 
Alcoholics Anonymous (June 10x 
Alexander Graham Bell 


{Rent 16, 1890 oita pee Дит, 
present 5 testy. 537 35! 
Washington 7. le 


Allied YN 1209 M Sty 
ington охна, KE Sec., Moy W. B 
wee on a N uit 
TI „ N. 
Altrusa International аз), 332 Бо. : 3 


Figures following ad 


2 e (3426), 1101 ; 


ress are for total living 
pe ge 4, 11.5 13,500; Dir. Publicity, Lucille 


Association, National (1940), 430 West 
60th St., New orb ad Ne V N., Gees Dr. Rache 


D., Wilkinson, A Apt. B Brins 1 3 
pr Io M BLA UM in Du (Ж) ne. c * 
E Bldg., 901 foe "y HY, 
aa 155 Ж jenn; Y 


Treas., William Р. Сеп 
See sia Indians Assn, on (1929 
East 86th St., New York „v Вес trs 


eara nk 104 vad 3 
NN. NOR wash "n 
"eterso one 
Americ: Historical [ra s 
1897), New 
Pres.-Gen., James Mie iar. 
American Lesion, 
Paris, France), No. 
dianapolis 6, nds pes 


Am: Lei 
777 No. Meroen RU 5 ^is 
000; Natl 


American Lite Convention 
„ Chicago 1, Ill; 


io 
eh e 
en 


inavian „ quo. 1 
Lus 13rd ate New York 21. N. V. 3,200; 


s tates, Organization of (see E 
A Uo 

American Swedish Historical Foundation ( 926), 
1900 Pattison Ave., Philadelphia 45, Pa; 
Mes G. Nord, 


Swedish Institute (1020), 2 
land Ave», Minneapolis, Minn.: Dir., D: a oak 
K ec. " 


3 American Unity, Common Counell 
20 West 40th St., New York m 
Dir. Read Lew! e 


American Vete: 
AMVETS, "оир me x 
Washington 6, D. 


Scholthauer. 
utation Foundation, Na! ad cot 
west a 44th ‘Sty N New York, N мц we x 


Gans ii 
ng and Casting Sor, 
1 NUS Paul rond B 4 


pum 


6323" 


tare! 
шшш A Rd ЫЕ, 5 ve, 
Са Au. тА A nation. League i Boal РР "n E 
212 Ln pd LN N. dp p 
Nath Dir. ВЯ 
Antiquarian ie Be огсемег КН 


e rd K. S Bhi 
ККЕ n ear 


of America. 2 


, d 
tects 
Mo Ke у ГАУ" * 


{ 
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burgh. 19, 


of A. 19 e 2090). Ad pour House, Pitts- 


Ben Prager. 


Army audi Navy Union of USA (1886), 57 Mount- 


fort pis Boston 15, Mass.; 
Fes 0. 


Natl. Adjt., Angelo M. 


y of the e а, Natl Society (Aug. 


Arm 

13, 1900), 102 тар У 

8,115; Natl, Adjt 

Art and Industr: ‘Na й. 

aue 18th St., New York 3. 
Jones. 


, Boston 16, Mass.; 
Fein oog, Suite 22. 
Aliance of A 1 


Art Society of N. Y. prinsipal (1892), 119 
East 19th St, New York 3 Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Irene Walsh. 


Art Students League * N. Y. (1875), Be Е 


Sith Ве New York 19, 
;. Kloni; 


М. Y.; 4,058; Dir., 


A d. American Fogerstton а of SRO 5 Jn 


Ave, New York 28, 
Drevet, 


Arts and Sciences, American Academy of (1780), 
E Ren 975 ud Boston 16, Mass.; Exec. Officer’ 


вип 
SA Club; "National (1898), 15 Gramerc; эшк, 
8 Earl Bree: 


New Yor! 


k 3, N. Y.; Sec., 
Arts and uo s, American Academy o 9 7 И 
633 West 155th St., New York 32, М. Ya 


Douglas Moore. 


Arts and Letters, National Anat tin of (1898 as 
Amer. Social ODE AM ssn), 633 West 155th St., 


- New York 32 
Arts 


Sec. Louis Kronenberger. 


and Sciences, American n Academy of (1760), 


Soe ee o The. 
28, or] 
- Stratton, 


Astronomical 


-. Millin "Observ yar 
Ohio: Sec, J. Alien 9! A 
Athleta of 


, New Yori 


joker Dri rive. Chicago 6, III 
Ter y Dealers Assn. 
„N. W., 1 0 


A Е Ae Cambridge, ++ Sec, William 


CASO. merican Society of Composers, Au- 
Es IE zm тнв iradis 


Vê., 
Publie Tintin D Daniel І, МеКаша ^ 


ara 
ge EM A Rockefetter 
00; ^» Lloyd 


УЕА 1897), Mc- 
State em Pisis 


5 C., Аза ishnell. 
thietic Associations, Natl, Federation of State 
High School (M; 145 1920 7 

1 i Be Hi у Porter, Реагоги Bb. 


tern College (19; 
* 17, N, Ys E AN 


S quatur (1888), 


U. 
; E. New York, N. Sec.-Treas.. 


Chicago 37, Il; Sec., Herbert 
Audit Bureau of онн , зә), cus No. 
& Man. 


Attorne: eral, Ni 
m Bast both St. G crore dem OD. 


H 
Aen. Na Na оза! 01911), 20 2000 


Ni 
an New ‘york y . UA den M 


х CM 16, N. d 
{ошо Associ: 
N.W e 
Бунев LE: B 


Bee sn), 1150 Set 


Erard A. 


f Ameri. 1912 
p ¢ el 6 ка раве 39th 


t, American. бору" "1712 
$ D. С.; 4,107,091; 


ti 
eal E 000285 en rine Bt. x 


Manutao сасе цоо 13 
Bl 
ter thu 1. ‘Bettoit a ; Qua 


yox, 
s New woe 8036 NOU W 


is RB оов 

M Soclety of Mexican 
1847, at Mexico 4808. 
SDFG Bethesda. Ww Чч 9 855 F. 


rm M 
orar 


— — 
155 . Home Mission Soc iety, Амен (1832), 


Ave. New York 10, N. ; Bec, Rey. 


Ae G. Hansen. С 

Baptist Assn. (Conservative) of America (1947), 
2561 No. Clark St., Chicago 14, IIl.; 250, 000; Office 
Sec., Lois Moyers. 


Bar А, 


Association, American (Aug. 21, 1878), 1155 


East 60th St., Chicago 37, III.; 55,000; Sec., Public 
Relations Dir., Mary R. Hefter. 


ar A. 


ton 6, 
Bar 

ington 

Berry. 


Bar Assn., Queens County (187 


Association, Bronx County (1902), 851 
Concourse, Bronx 51, N. V. Librarian, 


Association, Ануп (1889), 123 Remsen 

‚,® ^, K. Frederick Cross, 

Federal (Төзү 1603 K St,, Washings 
C.; Exec. D James de la Motte. 

7228 айол, Y. State (1876), 99 Wash- 

Ave., PAURA N. V. Exec. Sec., John E. 


88-11 Sutphin 


2. 


Blvd. Jamaica 35, N. Y.: Exec Sec., William W. 
Weinstock. 

Bar of the City of N. Y., Assn. of the (1870), 
42 West 44th St., New York 36, N. V. 5,7783 


Exec. Sec., Paul B. DeWitt 


‘ee Shop Quartet 


he 


Singing in Amer., Soc. for 
ervation & Encouragement of (1936), 


20819 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 23, Mich.; Intl. Sec, 


Robert 


G. Hafer. 


Barbers and Beauticians of Amer., Associated 


Belgian American Educatio: 


Chicago 5, 


лагр, 
935), Box 1420, 
Cookson. 

£ . of Professional 
Columbus, Ohio; 

es. George M. Traut- 


Foundation (1920), 


420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. Sec., 
Clark Stillman. 


Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Greater (1908), 
uu Ce St., Pittsburgh 3, Pa.; Sup. Sec. 


Beta Sigma. D (1931), 3525 Broadway, Kansas 


City, Mo.: 125,000; Sec., Ida спане: " 
Better Bestes Bureaus, Assn. of (1921), 405 
Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. X.; Dir. Pub, 


Relations, Thomas C. Roberts. 


pee 
f N. Y. 


Y. 
Bible 


and Fruit Mission to the Public Horis 
City (1874), 5 East 48th St., New York 1 


Sec., Mrs. J. Bernard Miller. 


Society, American (1816), 450 Park Ave. 


New York 22, N. 360,000; Sec., Eric M. North 


Bible 


Society, 1 New York (1809), 5 East 48th St., 


New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., David J. Fant. 
Biblical Instructors, Nati. Assn. of (1910), Cedar 


Crest College, Allentown, Pa.: Sec., B. LeRoy 
Burkhart. 2 v 2 


Biblic. 
(1864 5 
Sec., 


al Literature and Exegesis, Society of 
. Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. 
harles F. Kraft 


В ыйгарса! Society of America (1904), P. 1 


Box ee 
Edito: 


Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. 
E. F. Walbridge. 


Bievate Club of 5 (1936), 9 Central Park 


ievel 
42nd 


AU baci 


New York, Ү.; Sec., S. Panitch. 


е Institute. of America (1919), 122 East 
„ New York 17, N.Y.; Exec. Sec., John 


Bicycle League of America, Amateur (1920), 1445 
2o Sch er, Chicago 51, Ill; 83 clubs; Sec., John 


M Brothers Movement (De 3, 1904), 33 Union 
Square West, New York 3, N. Y: Exec. ОШ 
3 Coy, 


Brothe 24, 1946), 1347 
Subs rs of America (Dec. 


n8 гарод ече Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec.: 


han Маг rs 

“Hotel HS Asan a ES ae ПАП); Bil о Ri . Society (1943) 

zh Son 3 Ра 05 qs MEC iis m Wall & Nassau 6 Sts., New 
DH 15 N. He 530 1950), HS VIE Billiard Congress A a ae 921 Edison 
Dott. o 6290: PIE toledo, “Ohio, Exec. Sec., John 0) 
ve Engineers, mers, Soci in e 
New York 18, М, 3. Ud 29 Yer Dept. o Biochemistry, Duke Un. Seh. of Medicine; 

Warner тал Ohne Dy C.; 1,150; Sec., Philip Handler. 

ilie i Bin an Foundation for the (1921), 15 


SER Yir Bt. New York 11, М. Y.; Exec. Dir., 


Robert Barnett. 
Blind, 


c West 
ic T. 


n Foundation for Overseas (1919). 
Baule New York 11, N. ҮЗ; Field Dir. 


Pind зошит Assn. for the (1905), 111 East 59th 
Bt New York 22, N. Y. Exec. Dir Р. БЫ. Platt. 


lind, N, ү, M for the Education of the 


M. uh in 


Pkwy. New York 69, N. V.; 


Blinded 408 Wis- 
gonsin Ave Ae CA Association (1945), Ys o 


Charles 
Blizzard 


Mios. neten 16, D. C.: Exec. 
gu b of Blindness) 


атанат, св в. is 12, 1888 (Jan. 12, 1940), 


coln 10, Nebr.; Sec., Mrs. 
M. баа 
Men of 1366 (Mar. 12, 1929), 6884. 
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Fltchett St., Forest Hills, L. I., N. V.; Sec., Fred Business Writers of America, Associated (1945); 
Schneider. Е Box 3755, . Sta., Washington 7, D. C. 
Blood s, American Assn. of (1947), 725 Sec., Mrs. . О. Waugh. 2 
© Doctors Bldg., 3707 Gaston Ave., Dallas 10, Tex.; Business Writing Association, American (1935). 
Sec., Marjorie Saunders. " 4928 David Kiniey Hall, Urbana, Ill; Sec., C.-R. 
Blue and Gray Assn. (1938), Old Soutn Life Anderson. RP D T А 
Bidg, Montgomery, Ala.; Gen. Mgr. Champ Button Society of America, Natl. (Nov. 19, 1938), 
Pickens. 436 So. Columbia Ave., Columbus, Ohio; 2,000; 
B'nai B'rith (Oct. 13, 1843), 1003 K St., N.W., Sec. H. C. Scarlett. B. — 
Washington 1, D. C.; 350,000; Sec., Maurice Bis- —C— i ы 


Byer, (see 

* B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation (1923), 165 West Camera Club (1884), 121 West 68th St., Мет 

L 46th St, New York 36, N. V. 200,000; Natl. York 23, N. Y.; Sec. Mrs. Lois Murkland, af 

Dir, Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld. Camp Fire Girls (Mar. 17, 1910). 16 East 48th 
B'nai B'rith Youth Organization (1924), 1761 R St., New York 17, N. Y.; 392,000; Sec., Mrs. W. 

St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 29,150; St., Max Harvey "Young. o: 

F. Baer. Camping Assn. American (1924), 343 Ri Dears - 
Boar, Loyal Order of the (1928), Medical Field born St. Chicago 4, Ill; 5,984; Sec. h W. 


aT 


Service Sch., Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Ransom. 
Sam Houston, Tex.; 12: Sec., James L. Snyder. Canadian Society ot N. Y. (1897), 64 Wall St., 
Board of Trade, Bronx (1894), 349 East 149th New York 5, N. V. Sec. go E. 
St, New York 51, N. Y.; 2,278; Sec., Joseph F. Cancer Society, ‘American (May 22, 
Acer Ei West Sith Bt ew York 19, N. 

ard of ade of the City of Chicago (1848), Norman +. ollis. 
MI West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III.; Exec. Canners ASSn., National (1907 
Bec, R. C. Liebenow. N.W., Washington 6 D. C.; Sec. los 

Bottlers of ( 


Board of Trade, New York (1873), 291 Broad- Carbonated Beverages, Amer. 

nea York 7, N. X.; Exec. V. P. M. D. n 16th б N.W., Washington 6, p. €. See., 

p John J. ey. + 

Boat Manufacturers (see Engine and Boat) Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, (1930), 420 

ERE des а n, Master (1902), 29 Chestnut Bt philadelphia 6, Pa.; Sec., Howard 
o in any 8, N. V.; poten rt F. W. kinton. 

. ai Sec. Albert F. М. КРОВ. tors Guild of America (19190) Shera- 

Book Manufacturer's Institute, Inc. (1932), 25 ton Astor Hotel, Broadway at. 44th St., New York | 
West 43rd St., New York 36, N. V.; Sec., Alma G. 36, N. Y.; 1,250; Exec. Sec., George Buck. 
Watson; Catholic Alumnae, Internatio е 
Books Publishers Council, American (1946), 2 (1914), 22 Bad 
bn Bt. New York 36, N. X.; over 120 500,000; E 

rms; aging Dir. Dan Lacy. 

Booksellers aS eviction, American (49000. 452 1312 Massachusetts Ave. NW eee п 5. 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Joseph D. C.: Committee Sec., Eleanor Waters. ir 
A, Dufiy. Cethalle Benevolent Legion, Suprem Council 
1 American Lawn (1929), 48 May- (Sept. 9. 1881), авап Brooklyn 17, N. Y-: 

н» ~ 2 " ,, Со: n NA 
пага St., Providence 9, R. 1. 10,000: Séc.. Frank Sup. Seti, Charities, Nail, Conference of пэш); 
roming Congress, American (Sept. 9, 1895), 1346 Соппесб сү Ave. NW Washington 6, D. С.; 

„ Capit P ү: $ A A H ec, John e i 
Sec., Frank К. Dr. Машке ie 2,000,000: 4,000; бес. erem Extension Society of hie 1 $. 
howling, Congress, Woman's International of А. (1900). 21307 5. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5. 
, 0. h St. 2 Р 7 Sec., s » 
000; Sec.. Mrs. Emma Ka scones Catholic Civics Clubs of America (1941), % 
JAM Scouts of America (Feb. 8, 1910), 2 Park George A. Pflaum, 38 West 6th St. Dayton 2, 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. $804,462; Chief Scout, Ohio; 95.000: Sec. Charles J. McNeil. 
rthur А, Schuck. Cainolie Club of the City of N- y. (1811), Hotel 
Boy Scouts of America, Greater New York Coun- Park Lane, 299 Park Ave., New York 22, Ya 
‚ New York 23, N. .: Sec., John M. Cunneen. 
Harry G. Nagel. Catholic Daughters of America (June 18, 1903), 
512 United (Nov. 4, 1893). 10 West 71st St., New York 23, N. F. 200,00 
© Overbrook Rd., Baltimore 12, Md.; 8,500; Natl. Natl. Sec., Mrs. Anna K. Ballard. 

OSEE Walter A. Koerber. Catholic Hospital Assn. of the U. 
Ne ys Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave. (3915), 1438 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 
e 400 Clubs, 375,000 members; хес. See., М. Ri Kneifl. 

(Gc. Dir, David W. Armstrong ; eo nolo Men, Nail Council. of (1920), 1312 
Brewers’ Foundation, U. 8 862), 535 Fifth rass. Ave, ММ. Washington 5, D. Ci; Bxec. 
H €. New York 17, N. Y.; 500 companies; Sec., Dir, "Martin H. Work. 

о polom: dri Ts Mitte Press Assn. of the U B (1911), 150 

ШЕР: (вее Contract Bdge) Belaga) gast 10 n. st., New York 16, N. Yu Erec. Sec., Ө. 

Brith Abraham. (Feb. 7 11867) 37 East Tth St. RORO, Cahaney. 1 (1923 
New York 3, N. Y.: 17,500; Gr, Sec., Adolph Steza. Catholic Rural ше Conference. манов ee 
pjbrith Sholom (Feb. 2%, 1905), 506 Pine St. 3801 Grand inden 1 
hiladelphia 6. рас, 20,000; Exéc. Dir, Albert Michael P. Dineen A. (1935) 1012 
E. i f Cathetle N Ves ow M En 380 000; 

ritish School у s b ot N. Y. 14th St. Jener “т 
(2805), 41 East. sand Univers е MNT y. Adjutant General, William L. Nemick, 
ec, а. W. Dorn, Jr. Са! 
Bre E and Guilds, Natl. Assn. E 1919), 131 M 
NY 3) (1947), 37 East 46th St.. New Yor! , Ое ts ошен, Mat. Council of (1920), 1912 


S. and Canada 
4, Mo: 


Natl. Chmn., Oliver W, Nicoll. ei 
вама: Ohmn-vducational Broadcasters) Mass. Ave., М. ^. Washington $., D. C.; 8,000,000; 
CC So tare ud f America, (1910), 128 
ay Associ 911), g., Y ^ é 
at Sith Bt. Nee Tork 19, N. V. Man. Dir., F. J+ West Воно gb, New York 23, М. Y. Bec., Eléanor 
rney, . 
; М. Те: American (1600). 4055 №, 


Brookings Institution (1927), 722 Jackson Pl е 
Brookings Institution (s sec., Mrs. Elizabeth B rue Std 1. Ohio 5,026; Оеп, Бес. 


H. Wilson. T Pearce 
Building’ Trades Employers Assn. of the City of Charles S. Pens merce of the Borough of Quests 
e (1902) а: eae aed New York 16, М. Yu EO Bridge Pi Ae er] Island City 
Bureau Issues Association (1930), 50 Simpson 1, N- БО, Commerce, Bronx (1914), 260 East 
Ape West Somerville, Mass i 1581: Clerk, Roger et St., Bronx 51, М. ү Sie Mgr., Alice A. 
x yant. * 
Bus Operators (see Motor Bus) Johnston. ommerce, Brooklyn (1918), 20 
Busi Т исап (1922. , Chamber ої f° "ү; Бес, Howard 
Р. О. Вох Clubs, Natl Аз. Ses H, W. Edi: gourt St, Боут f. Ne Y Exec, S 
f jp of Commerce, Flushing (1938), 39-01 


burgh. 
Business Education Association, United (July 4, Muc et Flushing 94, V. V. Exec. Bee» Haynes 


regains, Карели St, N.WA Washington ©, 
D. C; 1,000; Exec. Dir., Hollis Ошу. Trebor. der ot Commerce of the State of N. Y. 
Business Magazine Editors, Society of 92) Chamber uiberty St., Ney york 5, N. V.; Sec. 
1015 National Press Bldg; Washing n 4, D. CJ. (168) Senne Staten Island (1895) 
| 1 се, ani D 
mn: EXC. Colications, Associated, (1800. 207 130 Bay eden kan z, М. у Ехес, Sec.; 


A 
ast 4 Р 7, N. Y. Sec, Edgar St 
F е ast Art О. Hedquist, 


38 
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United States—Associations and Societies 


Exchange Club, National (Mar. 27, 1911), 335 
Superior St Toledo 4, Ohio; 80,000; Natl. Sec., 
id M. Harter. 


3 

Fairs & Expositions, Inter-National Assn., 
1891), Winston-Salem, N. C.; Sec., Frank H. 
ingman. 

Family Protection League of USA_(1935), 4143 
Moody St., Corona, Calif.; Exec. Officer, Peter 
Hansen. 


Family Service Assn. of se Lum 192 
Lexington und 2 New York 16, N. Y.; . ASSt., 
Doris N. Smit 

Farm 1 Federation, Amer. (1920), Rm. 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, III.; 1,609,470 
farm families; Dir. Information, Creston’ J. Foster. 

Farmer Coo) Pre Май. Council of (1929), 
144 Jackson PI., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
John J, Riggle. 

Farmers Chinchilla Cooperative of Americ: 
SI P. O. Box 1745, Salt Lake City, Utah: 

P. Sec.-Mgr., Calvin D: Skinner. 

‘armers Educational and Cooperative Union of 
8 (National Farmers Unlon) 1417 Cali- 
fornia St., Denver, Colo. 

Federal Grand Jury (see Grand Jury) 

Feline Society, American (1938), 41 Union 
Square West, New York 3, N. Ү.; Sec., Mrs. Helen 
Alexander. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation gero. 21 Audubon 


Ave., New York 32, Sec., J м. 1 9 85 А 
Fencers League of America, Amateur (Apr. 22, 
8 1 397 Concord Rd., Yonkers 2, N. Y.; Sec., 

AUR Goldstein. 
Fifth 8 Assn. ЧӨ 350 TIME Ave., New 
York 1, Y.; Sec., T. W. BU 
Fire beer Assn., 1 8 (ив), 160 Cham- 
bers St., New York 7, N. Y.; ; Sec., Martin 
. P. O'Connor. 


Fire Protection Assn., Natl. (1896), 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston 10, Mass.; 15,200; Gen. Mgr., 
dd Bugbee. 

ire Protection Engineers, Society of (1950) 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., Robert 


8. S 15 

riter, Natl. Board of (Apr. 30. 
1096). © Чорт Bi Si New York 38, N. Y.; Gen. 
Germany), Germantown Ave., 
DLE 44, Ра.; 20,000; Exec. Sec., Arthur 


"Fisheries Society, American (1870), Io: - 
servation Comm., Bast 5 a 00 4 art Its. Des 


Moines 9, Iowa; Sec., E. B. 5 
Flag Assn. of the of A. (1940), 303 First 
PAD Bank Bldg. Tampa 2, Fla. Pres, Ernest 


Berger. 
Е у Assn. American donus 


lag Da: . 
oum, 1 I, Colo.; Natl. Sec. 
Fleet R un 


7 — 


» Michigan Av,, 


"Fluorescent (e. i 


aes of ais биз 


pe 7 2 0 Er Des Moines 4, Iowa; 


DA Y Yo (Шан 345 East 46th St., 
i" Donald Dennis. 

1918 3 Rockefeller 

m Ber ms Steinitz, 


Ps 1941), 8. 
gs CLA 2288 Bes: 


а " 
of America vis 161 Massachusetts 


7 дув. Boston, Mass 
nes Washington $ ot American 9 435 мше 


‘ores 9 5 , Amei 
RUE ‘Washington 6 6, eet ap. 


Н 
Hight, The 1920, аё Phils 

а. "т 

170 No. ы Маг lis 4, 


Sec, C. W oa 
“se nit у jo 


piaga Ñ an, New York A N. 


919—17th St 


,000; 3 


Street-Mid-Manha; 
GE VE R 
1 i N. 


290.65) Extension 
of. yore 'ashington 
Tt LA 1 b в 

My 


Re Service. 


АЧ my IDE my com- 


ee м 2257, West sera St., 


a York 25, N. Y.; 12,000; Grand Sec, J. Gj 
Beide. Г: 
ee Trade Unions, International Confederation. 
(1949); 20 West 40th St., New York 18, j 
54,500,000; Exec. Sec., J. H. Oldenbroek. 
French Alliances in the U. S. & Canada, 
Federation of (1902), 22 East 60th St., New York 
22, N. Y.; Sec. Gen., William Willis. 

French Institute in the U. S. (1911), 22 E 
N New York 22, N. V.; Exec. Sec,, R. E. 
'ussini 


Fren oh Legion of Honor, American Society of 
the (1922), 522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, М. Y4 


. M. А. Downing 
ri Patrick, Society of the 


endl; Sons of St. 
И), 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. X.; Sec, 
Society of the (1832), 


ichard C. Murphy. 

Friends of de Grasse, 

National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New York 
3, N. V.; Sec, Philip R. Dillon. 

Friends General Conference (1900), 1515 Cherry 
St. Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 20,400; Gen. Sec., Law. 
rence Miller, Jr. ‚ 

Friends Service eane; American. 144 E. 
20th St., New York, N. 

Friendship Through Religion (see World Alli- 
ance for Intl. Friendship) 


Future Farmers of America, Hd., Dept. of 
Education, Dept. of Health, Welfare & Security, 
Washington, D. C. 

ал АК 
Game Fish Assn., International (1939), Amer- 


ican Musuem of Natural History, 
West at 79th St., New York, N. 
Frencesca LaMonte. 

5 Club of America (1913), 15 East 58th 


10,000; Corr. Sec., Mrs. 

Charles D. Webster. 
Garden Clubs of America, Men’s (Mar. 15, 1928), 
1827 Devine St., Jackson 2, Miss.; 8,559; 560. 


Woodson K. Jones. 
Garden Clubs, Natl. Council of State (1929), 


Central Park 
: Sec., Miss 


New York 22, N. Y.; 


Essex House, 160 Central Park So., New York 
TAE V.; 350,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Blanche P. 
ilks 


Gas Assn., American (1919), 420 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, М. Y.; 7,731; Sec., K. R. Boyes. 
Genealogical and Biographical Society, N. Y. 
(Feb. 27, 1869), 122-6 East 58th St., New York 
„ N. K.; Exec. Sec., Marie F. Berry. 
Genealogy, Institute of American (1928), 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, III.; 1,500; Sec. 
F. A. Virkus. 
General Contractors, of America, Associated 


(1918), 1227 Munsey Bidg., Washington 4, D. 
Man. Dir., H. E. Moreman. 

Genetic Assn., American (1903), 1507 M. St» 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 1,533; Sec. S. E. 
Emsweller. 

Geographers, Assn. of American (Dec. 29, 1904. 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. Cx 


1,800; Central Office Mgr., Amy M. Pruitt. 

Geographic Society, National (1888), 345 and 
M Sts. N. W. Washington 6, D. C.; 0,000; 
Pres. John Oliver La Gorce; Sec., ЖЫШ, W. 
McKnew. 

Geographical Society, American (18520) ‚ Broad- 
way at 156th St. New York 32, ; 4,200; 
Dir., Charles B. Hitchcock. 

Geological Society of America (1888), 419 West 
EU 5 York 27, М. Y.; 3,852; Sec., Henry 


German Society of the City of N. Y. (1784), i 


Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. V.; Mgr., Otto 
Rutgers. 
Gideons International (July 1, 1899), 212 E. 


sede 11, Ill.; 19,000; Exec. Dir. 


. ard. 
Girl Scout Council of Greater N. Y. (Mar. 12, 
1912), 133 East 62d St. New York 21, N. 
49, mg ER 14,049 aduit volunteers; Metropoli- 


„Ё1еапог Edson. 
(Mar. 12, 1912), 
„N. X.; 2,350,281; 


American 2128 
D. 5,000; 


1929), 60 East 4288 
ec. Mrs. Robert F. 


"Association, ‚8. iD 22, 1894), 40 Hast 
38th St., New York Ue N. ¥.; 1,887 clubs; Exec. 
Dir, Joseph С; Dey, (Jr, xS es cake 

9 re 525 
^d New York 21, N. Y? Secs Ele V. Haas. 


Superior St., 
W. otha: 


Mrs. Charles H. Ridder. 
Sti GS 


Niel 
ule Foundation 
Ne 5 

t 'w York 17, N. 


Conference | 1902907 1313 mast 60th 
eee Bole III.: d Frank Bane 
(1921). 380 East 


Club Assn, 
пе EN New Vor 54, N. Y.; Dir, John D 


rand Army of the Republic (April 6, 1866), 
Fenton eee: Bldg., 5 A N. Y.; Sec. 


MES Сога Gillis. Held 83rd and final en- 


United States—Associations and Societies” 


33 ent in August 1949 in Indianapolis, Ind. In. Historical Society of Missouri, 5! A 
b 1000 4 peak membership of 408,489 was reached. Univ. Library Bldg., Hitt & «аса ‹ 
Theodore А. Penland, 101, last commander-in- bia, Mo.; Sec., Floyd C. er. 
chief, died Sept. 13, 1950. istorical Society, 
Diet. di Jurors Assn., Queens County (1925), 112- tral Park West, M 
25 Queens CURIE MM Hills 75, N. Y. Sec, R. W. G; Les 4 "n 
Е. Schneider. torical Okla. n 
Stephen Р. Schnelde-s sgeral, for the Southern Lincoln Blvd. at 1 ee e 
Dist. of N. Y. (1927), 101 Park Ave. New York Okla.; Adm. Sec., Elmer L. Fraker. A 
1 nce E. McSweeney. Historical Society. of Pennsylvania (1924), 13( 

County (1913), 320 Locust St., Phila Iphia, Pa.; Dir, R. N. 

Exec. Sec., Frances liams, 2nd. = ? 

Historical Society, Presbyterian (1852), 520 


V, Langen. 
Grand Street Boys Assn. (1920), 106 West 55th Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Fa. Sec., 


Si. New York 19, N. V.; 5,800; Sec., Max Bern- Charles A. Anderson. 2 E 
stein. Hobbies, International Associated (1951), 2252 
Grandmother Clubs of America, Natl. Federa- East 8th St., Tulsa 4, Okla.; 5,000; Sec., Mrs. 


Won (Apr. 11, 1938), 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill; 15,000; Natl. Pres., Dorothea Sulli- 
200: 


r 1. 
Graphic Artists, Inc. The Society of American, 
(1915), 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. ¥.; 500; 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Henrietta S. Mueller. 


E E 

Greyhound Track Operators Assn., American Exeo. Sec., Mi: ЖЕМЕЙ УУЛУ, 

(1946), 1624 duPont Bldg., Miami 32, Fla.; Exec. Homeopathy: ‘American Institute of ио, AS 
Ў us, Mgr. 


Bec, Paul J. O'Connor Chestnut Philadelphia 3, Fa. Agr., 

Gyro International (1912), Box 489, Painesville, Laurene S. ite. № 

Ohio; 5,100; Sec.-Treas., С. W. St. Clair. Honor Society, Natl. (1921), 1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Paul E. Elicker. 

Ц 5 22 ken oe, intl, Concatenated Order of (Fra 

ternal Order of Lumbermen) (1092). 404 Eas! 


Hadassah (Women's Zionist Organization et Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 1 ‚159; Sec. 
America) (1912), 1 West 54th St., New York, B. F. Springer. 

N. Y.; 300,000; Exec. Dir., Hannah L. Goldberg. Horological Assn. of America, United 00 
Handicapped, Federation of the (1935), 211 1901 Bast Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo.: 258 


West 14th St., New York 11, N. Ү.; Exec. Dir., * jlle R. Hagans. a 
аа m ЗОРУ institute of America (1921), 2020 1 
6,000; Exec. 


Milton Cohen. Horological 
Harvard Club of N. Y. City (Nov. 3, 1865), 27 Laurel Court, Falls Church, Va. 
West 44th St., New York 36, N. L.; Bec. Frank Sec., Arthur F. Beck. 
8. Streeter. Horological Schools, Natl, Assn. (1947 
1 8 per ренә Society Gsm m E. Goitiz ed Denver 6, Colo.; Exec. Sec., 
аг! уе., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. ir.. ville R. Hagans, E 
Louis V. Fucci. H: Natl (1883), 90 Broad St. 
Health Council, Natl. (1921), 1790 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Exec Sec., George W. 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dir. Philip E. Ryan, Brassil. © 
Health, Physical Education & Recreation, Amer- Horseshoe Pitchers Assn. of 
ican Assn. for (1885), 1201—16th St, N.W.. (May 10, 1921), Crestline, Саш. 
Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carl Troester, Jr. Archie J- Gregson. (1922). 160 
Hearing Society, American (1919), 817-—14th Horticultural Society, American (1922), 900. 
St, N.W., Washington 5, D. O.; Exec. V. P., W. Bladensburg. Rd., N.W., Washington 2, D. © 
Karl Prosser. Sec., Francis de Vos. Д 19 
Rear Assbolstion, American (1924), 44 East Hospital АШНЫ American (1899), 13. 
Qui Bt, New York 10, М. Y 25.000; Informa- Division Ste, Chicago 10, Hh; Dir, Hes 
„ Ira à 3 E x E 
Sherman. Crosby. Fund of N. Xs United (1879), 8 East 


g Bas 
15000 (1805), 62 Worth Sty New Zork 13, N. L.; 2 0 Sty Rene 17, N. Exec. Dit, 
‚000; st. to Sec., . M. Mildner. . O. D. Ё 2 57th 
Hebrew Congregations, Uni f American Hotel Assn. ‘American (1910), 221 West 
Шу ыа ҮШ Aves „nion of, American Sr deen ork 10, N. Үш йй БЕСС БС 
„ Rabbi Louis I. Egelson. Kleiner. 1943), 32 
Hebrew Educational Societ; Brookl, 1899), Human Bettermant Assn. of America ( 
564 Hopkinson ‘Ave. осет ос: Y. 000! West 58th St., New York 19, N. V. Exec. d 
irene Headley 1. 


Hebrew immigrant Aid (see Hias Service) Humane Assn, Americam (1903), 896 Реплвуј- 
Nebel te Society, Amer. (1943). 2 East 64th St., vania St. Asep Colo. 5,000; Exec. Dit. pore 
lew York 21, N. Y. Sec., Harry M. Lounsbury. L. Morse, iation, American (1928), 117 


Helms Athletic Foundati t; 15, 1936), Humanist А8500 " 

“Helms Hal, 8760 Foundation, (Ors Angeles 34, Glenn. St, wellow SPE Ошо; бес, BAW 

an. Dir, W. R. Bill Schroeder. H. Wilson. 3, 250 Park 

Heritage Foundation, American (1 345 East “Honts Racing Assn., Unites (1895), 250. 

E St. New York 17, N Weisl. Ave. New "york 17, N. L. Asst. Beos W. Helen 
as Service, United (Aug. 24, 1954, by merging Eden: 

(1886), United i= 


id б EX 
“Shrewsbury, 
Migration Services of the American Joint Distri- Ice Boat and Yacht Club, North porra hs 
bution Committee). 425 Lafayette St., New York (Dec. 20, 1880), Jong Ban! 
бен 600, Pres Ben Touster; Sec.» Max LEN ET 0 
e ni 

linis in America and Ladies Auxiliary, State Pie.) (1949), 
Anclent Order of (May з, 1930), 248 Fast Sist lice "Hdqirs., Utica 4, 
Sij, Brooklyn 25, N. Ү.; 165,380; Май, Sec. Tiluminating Engin 
Highw Күреп, Broadway, New York 
walehway Users Conference, Natl. (1922), 952 Sec. A. D. Hickley. 
atl, Press Bldg, Washington 4, D. Ci Dir., ‘of 
istorians, Si 
Р , Society of American. 25 Lilac Lake, 
Чел, N. J.; Sec., Henry David. 
274, patie Assn., American (1884), Study Room 
D. iquibtary of Congress Annex, ‘Washington 25, 
sto 000} Exec. Sec., Boyd C. Shafer, 
Rost Mel Assn., Mississippi Valley (1912), 1500 
Овор? Pincom 8, Nebr.; 2,650; Sec.“ James C. рабра 2, Pas 


385, Бес. Lindley. pojo agen. (1018) (merged 


Indoor 
* polo. Assn. 1955). an., Маі 
arg New Tork 19, N. L. 
fer Board, Natl. 
зону, L gal 
: с (1905), 112 
for 3 000 2 


Hisiorical 
140 al Assn. N. Y. State (April 
Раш 8 Rer. New York 6, N. Y.; 8 


Historical $, 
50 jociety, East Tennessee (1925), Law- 
- 83, eGhee Library, 217 Tae Sb Knolle 
) torical E Pollyanna Creekmore. 

St. Flushi Society, Flushing (1903), 41-25 Main 
i ee Sosio ioe m. Francis 45 
2 enni , nois e B җа 
Fra Bldg, ‘Springfield, fil. Sec. Harry Е; 


[E Society of Towa, State (1857), Schaef- 
+ Iowa City, Ia.; Supt., J. Petersen. 
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ARS St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Elizabeth 
rall 
industrial Editors, International Council of 
(1941), pu к 9 St., Detroit 15, Мек 
res 


Tadusirial Hygiene Foundation (1935 as Air 
Hygiene Found.; renamed 1941), Mellon Insti- 
tute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.; Man. 
Dir. Richard не 

Insurance Rating N. Y, Compensation 
(1914), 100 East And. 8 E 'New York 17, N. X.; 
Sec.-Treas;, George A. Dierauf. 

Insurance Society of E Y. uer n 1 
St., еу York 5, М. Y.; 2,168; Sec тиш 

inter American Statistical 15 dich, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. Gen., 
Francisco de Abrisqueta. 

Intercollegiate (Big Ten) Conference (1896), 
one No. ee Mat EAE St., Chicago 2, II.) Commissioner, 


y Conference, Professional (1928), 

4660 Buckingham Rd., Detroit 24, Mich.; Sec., 
S. G. Applegate. 

International Education, Institute of (1919), 1 

1 GS St., New York 21, М. Y.; Sec., Donald 


[3 

ue ERAT Friendship Through Religion (see 
ERES Alliance for) 

International Law, American Society of Som. 
1826 Jefferson Place, N.W., убо 6, D. C.: 
2,300; Exec. Sec., Eleanor Н. Finch. 

Investment Bankers Assn. of America Шаш); 
425—131 St., N.W, Washington 4, D. C.; 
Robert Stevehson, Sra. 

Iron Fo Society, Gray (1928), 930 Na- 
tional Am e "th er Cleveland 14, Ohio; 
Exec. orkman. 


Tron and Steel Er deed AM. of (1907), о 


D HE Bidg., pit buran 22, Pa.; 6,200; Man. 


Tron and Steel Тиз te, Americ 1 
Fifth Ave, New York 1, М. an (1908), 350 


Rose. 
Italian 
Court St., 


; Sec., George S. 
‘Historical Society of America (1949), 26 
Brooklyn 1, N. L.; Sec., Min L. 


of America (1922), 31 No. 
III.; 60,016; Exec. Dir., 


. Jewish Agricultural Societ: 
Ауе. New Fork, ae C e 
ewish for ood Centers (1893 
YWHA; renamed 1945) аак Lexington Ave. Now 

e te of Amer de hoped 
west TE Pd New York 19, N. . 2n 2 ud 
Jacob Frei 


Jewish айе Ameri 
Ave, New York 18. N. rican б), зи 386 S Fourin 
Jonn | lawson. A 


wish Congress, 
New York 28^ N. 1 250 (1918), 15 East 84th St., 


[d Dir., David W. Pete- 


Jewish Federations and Welf: 

of (932), 165 West doth St, New York e, V. ell 
б ernste! 

Jewish Historical сава nier, 

Fey New York 27, N. Y 


; Lib., Isidore S 
ish Labor Committee 
mast don St. New York 2 Ney . Publio 
Relations, Walter L. e s 

Philani ies . Я 
GOs West aith "St, New York 30, No Yo 
db Pup. Dir. Robert i Smith, аш. 
222 No. 15th St. Phe 50 : 
Bee. es delphia 2, Pa.; 8,500; 


(1892), 3080 


U.S. A. 


ovis | eo 
б DES Ton NAYES, Per 2 dà 
pokey Club. b (Feb. 10 180) 250 Park Ave., New 


audiit d 
oth St AUR dv; Bee: 1155 uin 


cation 


000; 


"m 


— 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, U. S. (1930) 
CES Main Sts., Tulsa, Okla.; Exec V. P. G. 


Junior Colleges, American Assn. of (1020); 1185 


Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. 1 
Exec. Sec., Jesse P. Bogue. 

Junior Honor Society, Natl. (1929), 1201 de 
St, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Paul E 
Elicker. 

Junior League of the City of N. VE MU 130 
East 80th St., New York 21, N. Exec, Sec, 


Mrs. Helen R. Mason. 

Junior Leagues of America, Assn. of the (1921), 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Ave. at 50th St., New 
York 22, N. Y.; 65,000; Administrator, Mrs, Mar- 
garet G. Twyman. 


т ыы 
Kennel Club, American (Sept. 17, 1884), 221 
Fourth Ave. New York, N. V.; 345 clubs; Sec, 


Phyllis B. Everett. 

Kindergarten Assn., National (May 27, 1909), 8 
East 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Acting Exec, 
Sec. Miss Frances Nan Lane 

King’ з Daughters and Sor 
of the (Jan. 13, 1886), 144 E; 
16, N. Y.; 51, 000; Sec., Mrs Margaret Archibald, 

Kiwanis International (Jan. 15, 1915), 520 No. 
Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill: 236,835 members, 
4,008 clubs; Intl. Sec., O. E. Peterson. 

Knights ‘of Columbus (Mar. 29, 1882), Р, О. 
Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn.; 938,217; Sec, 
Joseph Р, Lamb. 

Knights of the Golden Eagle (Feb. 6, 1873), 814 
No. Broad St., Philadelphia 30, Pa.; 20,000; Sec., 
Fred W. Anton 

Knights of Pythias (Feb. 19, 1864), 2934 Vernon 
Place, Cincinnati 19, Ohio; 250,000; Sup. Sec., 
M. Ewen. 

Korean War Veterans of the U. S., Natl, Assm 
of (K-VETS), (Nov. 1, 1951, at Pohang-Dong, 
Korea), 933 Eighth St., Holly Hill, Fla.; Nath 
Comdr., Virgil Harton, Jr. t 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 15 East 65th St. 
New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Stephen Mizwa. 


2 рак 


Ladies Oriental Shrine of No. Amer., Grand 
Council (1914), 1309 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis 
2, Ind. 21,245; Gr. Rec., Mrs. R. L. Craig. 

Lambs, The 653890 130 West 44th St. 
York 36, N. Y.; 1,300; Sec., Bobby Clark. " 

Land-Grant ЗА and Universities, Ааш 2 
(1887), 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Russell I. Thacktey, 

Landscape Architects, American Society, 0 
(1899), 9 Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; 1,120; COIT. 
Sec., Bradford Williams. 

Language Assn. „Modern (see Modern Language 
Assn. of Amer.) - | 

Language Teachers Associations, Natl Fedora: 
tion of Modern (1916), 5500 33rd St., N.W., Wal i 
piston 15, D. C. Sec.-Treas., Henry “Gratta i 
oyle 

Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological Де 
эе: American Quae i 1895), 708 Medical Arts | 
Bldg. Rochester 7, Y.; Sec., C. Stewart Nas | 

tin, Assn. for P aui of Study of (1928), : 


nternational Order. 
t 37th St., New York 


P O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J.; 5,500; Sec., Alber ] 
E. Warsley. 
Latvian Assn. 45 East 515 


American (1951), 
Bt, New York 23, N. Y. Sec. Prof. P. Lejins, JE. | 
Lawyers Association, N. Y. County (1908), 1 
geser Bt, N New York 7, N. Ү.; 8,205; Exec. Dir. 
Laymen's Nalehal Committee (1940), Hotel 
Vanderbilt, 4 Park Ave., New York 15, N. Ү.; S60». 
Lillian Claibourne. il of (1019) 
8 American Council o ' 
1219 16th St., Washington 6, D. С.; Exec. 
ir., Mortimer DEES 
Lei Ald Assn., National (1923 as Natl. 
Legal Aid Organizations; renamed 1949), 
dud Rochester 4, N. Y.; Sec., Emery A 


Aid Societ: 16), k Ave, New 
N. LAM 8 Fay A. 4. U Van Wagoner. 
SM 649210 453 Madison 
Wood Меш E P ine Pu 
or 

" (American Leprosy F« 000 (1928), 
1 Saison A Ave., New York 30, N N. ; 30,000; Seer, 
156 Fifth 


Leprosy Missi Ameri 1906 
Ave., 2e York 10, N. . 0. 000, ^ Exec. Sec. 
Pu T. 
- r National Association of o 
100 Indiana. L Ave N опа S M RD 1, D. C. 
Exec, eco 5 3. C. Mitchell 
Firs’ ME 4 с 
„Nen York 1 udo „Praak ber ber 


Ani Medical Record 
510 No. Dearborn [25 10, III.; 
"Exec. Dit, Doris Gleason 
сонан 


ion, Special” (1909), 31 East 


sn, of 
328 East 


аі 
us ver? 
ion of Decency 
pNew York 22. N. Y. 


iuh 


an E. SE 
ibrary Association, 
580 East Huron St. Chicago 11, Ш 
vid 
а Assn., Home and School (10254 144 Nt 
Minero St., Lexington, Ky.; Exec. , Paul J. 


24 Modrost E Xe MM a 
an 333 Cedar lew Haven Zi 
FORUM Henrietta Perkins т 
"Life Insurance Assn. of Апе (1906), 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec. Nobert 
rane. 
lte Underwriters, American Society of Char- 
С tered (1928), 3924 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa.; Dir, Pub. Relations Howard D. Shaw. 

Life Underwriters Assn. of the City of N. EM 

(2880), 237 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. L. 
Sec, Jack R. Manning 

е Inlernational (Intl. Asan. of Lions Clubs) 
(Oct. 8, 1917), 209 No. Mich. Ave.. Chicago 1, Ill.; 
20,000; Dir. "public Relations, Harry J. Cooper. 

Lithographers National Assn. (1906), 420 Lex- 
UM Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec. Edward D. 

forris. 

Long Island Association (1926, as L. I. Chamber 
of Commerce), Garden City Hotel, Garden City, 
N. Y.; 1,550; Lawson A. de. 

Lumbermen's Assn. Middle Atlantic (1892), 
1528: Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., R. 
Latshaw. 

Lutheran Education Assn. 88590 du Augusta 
St., River Forest, III.; 1.226; Elmer Arnst. 

Luther League of (Oct 30, 1895), 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 35,000; Exec. Sec., 
Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


Maccabees, The (Aug. 7, 1878), 5057 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; 302, 174; Dir. Public Rela- 
tions, D. A. Talucci. 

Magicians Guild of America (1944), Hotel Pune 
George, 14 East 28th St., New York, М. Y.; 

Justin F. Ratterman. 

Magicians, Society of American (April 26, n 

Hm Central St., Forestville, Conn.; 1,900; Nati 
‚ бупп Boyar. 

narii American Society of (1919), Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Un. of Kan., Lawrence, 
Kan; Corr. Sec., K. R. Kelson. 

xd Agents National Assn. (1947), 

Los W. Main St., Alhambra, Calif.; 1,800; Sec., 

X. Schilling. 
an nufacturers, National зас of (1895), 2 East 

h St. New York 17, N. Sec., Noel Sargent. 
85 facturing Chemists Е (1872), 1625 Еуе 
pua Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Maurice 

ran Se Society (1948), 179 So. Harrison St.. 

85 N- Ja Вес, Wal 5 
Corps League (Aug. 4, 1 31), P 
2995 Baton Rouge, La.; Nail. Adjt., Merton C. 


å Marine Engi: 

м: Engines CHE (see Naval Architects and 
e Society of the City of N. 1769), 80 

СЫ St, New York 4, N. Y.; Sec. Freds, TM. 


rine Underwriters, American. 5 of 
12898), 00, 99 John St., New York 38, ; Exec. V. 
110 McDowell. 
ү go ime Assn. of the Port of N. Y. dE 5, 
‚80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Ү.; Gen. 
„ William Е. Giesen. 
S ie Service Assn. of the U. S. фондо ant 
= Pla NW.. Washington 1, D. С; Exec 


Rite, 
reme коеп 33° (Aug. 5, 1813), ne s . 


Boston 
liner топ Дб, Mass.; 497,197; Gr. Gen., 


Masons, Ancient and Accepted EX Rite, 


4 Masons, Ancient and Accepted Scott 


егп Jurisdiction, Supreme Oo 
Sth St., N.W., Washington 9, 5 
+ Sec. ев P Claud F. marae nien X 
rand Lodge, 1 105 
Sm. ^ Wet 23rd St., Sew York i 
thts A ata US 
of 
Bufalo 12 N. E. doch 18 EXE 


33° (1801 
400. 


ical Society, Ameri 1888. 
DOTEM A Haven 11, e ) 


Beg 
аео на Staüisiles, Institute. of 039) 2 


£ 1 
flower Society he Nou st St., 
. Gov. Gen., W. M. Pratt, 9 

св, Conference of бз 730 Jac 


Peters. " 


н м іза 
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W. п Sq. No., New York 3, N. V.; 8,300; 

анана wilian R. Parker, 

Modern Language Teachers (see Teachers Assn., 
Natl. Modern) 

Moose, Loyal Order of (1888), Mooseheart, III.: 
1,070,073; Sup. Sec., George Eubank. 

Mothers Committee, American (1933), 525 Lex- 
ington Ave. New York 17, N. Y.; 300,000; Май, 
Exec. Dir., Mrs. Aileen Fogarty. 

Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Academy of 
(May 4, 1927), 9038 Melrose Ave., Los An eles 46, 
Calil.: Exec. Dir., Mrs. Margaret Herric| P. 

Motion Picture Assn. of America (1922), 28 West 
44th {ре New York 36, N. F.; Sec. Sidney 
T. 

Motion Picture and Television Engineers, So- 
ciety of (1916), 55 West 42d St., New York 36, 
М. ҮҮ. 5,100; Exec. Sec., Boyce Nemec. 

Moilon Pictures, Nail Board of Rey 

1909), 31 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y 


iew of 
; Exec. 
ir., Henry Hart. 


Motor Bus Operators, Natl. Assn. of (1926), 
839 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. O.; Sec., 
August W. Koehler. 


tor Vehicle Administrators, 


American Assn. 
912 Barr Bldg. Washington, D. C.; 
1, Harris. 


American (1921), 106 Buttles 

8,000; Sec., E. C. Smith. 
atl. (Mar. 11, 1946), 
k 1f, N. Y.; 53,715; Exec. 
1625 H St., 
Dir., Patrick 


Municipal Engineers of the City of N. Y. (1903), 
8, N. Y.; Sec., Leo 


Municipal League, National (1894), 47 West 68th 
St. New York 21, N. Y. 1,000; Sec., Alfred 


‘ural Painters, Natl. Society of (1893), 19 West 
Y.; Sec. Cliff Young. 


New York ö. N. T. Sec 
wW ori "n B P m 
Can F. ‘Axelrod, d 


luseums, American Assn. of (1906), c/o Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington 8. p. ©; Dir., 


Laurence Vail Coleman. 
(1898), 445 
Y.; 500,000; 
332 So. 


Music Clubs, 
West 23га St., 
(1947), 
Adm, e P., John 
East 79th 


Music Conference, American 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III.,; 

Sec. Edwin 
Conference (1907), 64 


, Ill, and NEA Bla à 
ington 6, D. С.; 26,500; 
повр, Chicago office. 

n. 


Ү 


tive Assn. (1930), 
New York 20, N. Ya Cho, s 
Douglas. 


icians е U. S. and Canada, 
Fed. of (Oct. 9, 1896), 570 Lexington. enka 


‘ork 22, N. Y.; 252,000; 
x: iutual Savings 1 . 
60 East 42nd St., 
John W. Sandstedt. 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
1927), 43 West 57th St., B 
020 Sterlin ул. . 
„ The y 'ackson Place, 
rschel D. Newsom” b. C'i 900,000; Master. 


iom 
nal Parks Assn. 1919), 2144 P St. B 
Washington 7 U. 855 9,000: ud Sec. Fred М 


Pekar the 
1 G West (July 11, 1875 
San Fri : i 
x "6000 2, сайга 20,000; 


9, Iowa.; Sec., 


_ Naval ‘Architects and Engineers, Societ; 
of (1893), 74 Trinity Pi z 
оо, Se WR, Расе, New York б, 


N. L.; 


Naval and Military Order 
n War (Feb. 2 14889 p, d, the Sp 


anish- 
22 in Buen Box 781; Sec., 
ler $ „ 8, 
ig St, New York ay, 0 Ошу а, charles Чал 
„Navigation, Institute of 100 
allt. 


Un. of Calif., 
Greville Hexe: CMs 1,300; Exec; See, бше; 


Navy Day League (see Theodore Roosevelt-Nayy. 
Day League) М 

Navy League of the 0. S. (1902), 401 Mills Bldg., 
lith & Penn. Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D. б 
15,000; Sec., Evelyn M. Collins. 

Navy Mothers Clubs of America (June 30, 1930), 
3327 East 93rd St., Cleveland 4, Ohio; 30,000; 
Sec., Mrs. Elsie M. Bozeman, 

Navy Mutual Aid Association 28, 1879) 
Dept. of the Navy, 0. 14 
Sec., T. S. Dukeshi 


(July 
Washington 25, D. 
re. 

ge Association (1927), 40 Worth 
3, N. Y.; Amer. Dir., Robert J. 


Near East Colle; 
St, New York 1 
Hardy. 

Needlework Guild of America (1885), 124 So, 
12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa ; 1,000,000; Exec, Dir., 
Mrs. E. A. Desbrough. 

Negro Land Grant Colleges, Conference of Presi- 
dents of (1920), Kentucky State Coll, Frankfort, 
Ky.; Sec., R. B. Atwood 

Negro Life and History, Assn. for the Study of 

915), 


(Sept. 9, 191 38 Ninth St., N.W., Washington 
1. B. C.; ес.-Ттеаѕ., Albert N. D. Brooks. 
New England Historic nealogical Society 
(Мат. 18, 1845), 9 Ashburton Pl Boton, Mass.; 
2,557; Sec., John William Farquharson. 
New Farmers of America (19 U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, 38,000; Exec. 


Sec., W. N. Elam. 
New York City Club (1892), 37 Wall St., New. 


York 5, N. Sec., Seymour Graubard. 

New York Newspaper Women's Club (Mar, 8, 
1922), Hotel Biltmore, New York 17, N. V.; Secs 
Miss Gay Pauley. 

News Photographers Assn., White House (June 
23, 2931), Press Rm. White House, Washington, 

„С.; mes 


American Society of (1922), 
Wilmington 99, Del.; Asst. Sec, 


Newspaper Guild, American (1933). 99 Univer- 
sity Place, New York 3, М. Y.; 27.000; Sec., Wil- 
liam J. Farson. 

Newspaper Promotion Assn., National (1930), 
P. O. Box 2673, Charleston, W. Va.; Sec.-Treas., 
Frank A. Kenight. 


Newspaper Publishers Assn., American (1887). 
$70 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Gen. 
Mgr., Cranston Williams. "n 

ewspaper Women's Club, N. Y. (1922), B K 
more Hotel, Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New Yor! 
11, М. Ү.: Sec, Deborah Corle, х Й 
Organization 0 

5019 No. Cum- 
Wis.; Sec. Mrs. 


(International 
(Nov. 2, 1929), 
Milwaukee 11, 


Е, 


Xorker, 8th Ave. at 34th St., New York 1, N. Y 
Exec. Sec. te 
Numismatic Assn., American (1891), 1051 NO. 
Broadway, ,000; 
Lewis M. gi 
Numismatic Society, American (1858), Broad- 


League of (1952), 2 Park AVe., 
6, N. Y: 17,000; Gen. Dir, Аппа 


Assn. American (1896), 2 Park AVe., 
zk 16, W. YS 105,840; Exec. Sec, Ella 


ut Growers Assn., Northern (1910), 2338 Park- 
Hew, Av. Knoxville, Tenn.; 1,050; Sec., Spencer 
"i азе. 


—0— 
Natl. Assn. of Amateur (1872), 507 


'e. Оек Lane, Philadelphia 26, Pa.; 
"Therapy" (1911), 
2485: 


V. 4,485: 
Odd Fellows, T of (Apr. 26, 1819), 16 


., » Md.; 1,485,574; Sec. 
Edward G. Ludvigsen, 
* 4 Fellows, Ind. Order of, Grand Lodge, State 
(1923), 31 Union Square West, New York 
$1,407; Sec., William Klumpen. 
се Management’ Assn., National (1919), 132 
Же Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa.; 15,063; 


Ohio бойу os” N y. 1885), Hotel Statler, 
Ё — а: О! Ll g 
at 33rd St. Neo York 1, N. ¥ 

. Rydell. 


^ Mrs. Florence 


Seve Ў 
Бш Ave. 


W. Irving. 
ес. Di ae c 
" ++ J. Lyman Bing! d 
A erica (1916), Rm. 8-203, 
Mass. Inst. of Tech., Cambri Mass.; 2,300; 
Bec. . Hardy. зс Marek 


tometric He zh te (1895), н West 
St., New Work 1 19, n ; Sec., Benjamin 


ti 1 (1919), Railway Ex. 
Optimist International: (19. О Sec: 
EAM B. Burford 


American (1919), 708 vats 
853; 


1896 

York 20, 

d a Amer. Sch (1900). 
- Drawer Es SIR New Haven, Conn.; Bus. 
alton. 

s файле Assn., American (1897), 212 E. 
Ohio. St. Chicago 11, III., 8,963; Exec. Sec., R. С. 
dnn of America (1999), 35 Bast 
30th St, New York 16, N. ; Mgr., James 


ley. 
i Penis, Order of. (1904) Owl Bldg., Hartford, 
Conn. 205,000. P 


Pacific Relations, Am n 8 ot (1925), 
M East 54th St., New York 2 ; Sec., William 
L. Holland. 
Pacific pe Veterans of America rigger 
Reading, Pa.; Natl. Ad. Georgi 


Ithaca, N 

„W. Palmer. 

Palestine Committee, American OE (1941), 
471 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 20,000; Exec. 

- Dir, Karl Baehr. 

Paper Stationery & Tablet Manufacturers Assn. 
SOIM 527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. 

dgar P. Eaton. 

Pan American Society of the S. (1912), 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Sec., John J. 
Clesham. 

Pan American Union (Organization of Ameri- 
сап States) (Apr. 14, 1890), 17th & Constitutio! 
Ave, N.W.. Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. 
Carlos Davila. 

Panhellenic Assn., Professional (1925). 18240 
Meyers Rd., Detroit 35, Mich.; 50,000; Sec., Miss 

- Marie Marti. 

Panhellenic Conference, National (1902), 5607 

West 6th St., Los Angeles 36, Calif.; 747,385; 
Mrs. Darrell R. Nordwall. 

Paper Industry (see Pulp and Paper) 

Paper and Pulp Assn., je (1878), 122 


ames Picken 
Walnut St. P 
idolph 


Pine St. 
| 


sot ow 
E Wat 


33 West West aand. 


Mass. Sec. 


Rushe. 
Pilot Club 
ersons 


Bost 42d St. New York 17, N. F.; Exec. Sec. _ 


E. W. Tinker. 
Parasitologists, American Society of (Dec. 30, 
S дох Coll, Galesburg, Ш.; Sec., Arthur 


19 1255 of N. Y. (1913), 22 East 60th St.. 
New York 92, Exec. Dir. Mrs. John Rau. 
ers, . Congress of (Feb. 
А "n 1897), 700 No. Rush St., a п, nb; 
90.282, Exec. ES Ruth 
Bc ‘Assn. of N. City (i938). ^T “past 19th 
нең, York 3, N. Ram Sec., Irene V. Walsh. 
pur Tk Exeentlves, American Institute of (1898) 
rats bincoln, Aurora, I]; Exec. Sec. Alfre 
E Assn. (see Probation & Parole) 
95101 and Bacteriologists, American 
Cincinnati General Hosp., Cincinnati 
55 Edward A. Gall 
riol $ Society, American National IE 24, 
0. W. Jefferson St., Pittsfield, Pres., 
. Vertrees, 


and Freedom (see Women's International 
Sed League 
ts оне о St., NERA 
00; Sec. Mrs. Élizabe! 


iranis Society (1899), 301 Park Ave, 
Er Фо; Exec, Sec., Edward d. 


E.O, duos (Jan. 21, 1869), P.E.O. Me- 


dis 


Y 
ane 


tions, 
York 
st. 


e 


E 


Pleasant, Iowa; "123,303; 


„ American 1919), 
lew Lork 2 20, N.Y5 9,200; 


ceutical " 
E A N 


NM 9, Fla; 5,000; Li 


pho 
armonic Soc. 


M 
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N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 18,500: Sec., John G. 
Volz. 


Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen's Club (1922), 
283 Lexington Ave., New York 16, М. V.: Dir. 
H. E. 2060181. 

W 


TS Protective Association (1932), 158 
Cs M c add York 19, N. Y.; 2,452; Exec. 
г. г тп. 
Songs of the American Legion (May 4-5, 1933). 
n m. Dor 000; Indianapolis 6, Ind.; Dir., Lee 
Ben n. 
Sons of. ihe American Revolution, National 
Society (Apr. 30, 1889), 1227—16th St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. O.; 19,000; Exec. Sec., Harold L. 
nam, 


of the American Revolution, Empire State 
(Feb, 11, 1890), Sub-Treasury Bldg., 15 

St, New York 5, N. V.; 1,794; Exec. Sec., 

Muriel Slodden. 

and Daughters of Liberty (1875), 13 No. 
спадара, 7, Pa.; 29,000; 


Sons 


13th E» 3. ; Sec., Mrs. 
Anna E, Boston. 

Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims, National 
Society (Dec. 21, 1908), 1789 Peachtree St., N.W., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sec., Mrs, John L. Harper. 

Sons of Poland, m. of the (1903), 665 New- 
ark Ave., e City 6, N. J.; 17,159; Sec. 
Alexander Sudnik, Jr. 

Sons of the Republic of Texas 


(1915), 1918 

. St. Houston, Tex.: Sec., С. M. Red- 
Sous of the Revolution in the State of N. Y. 
(Feb. 22, 1876) Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., 
BEN York 4, М. Y.; 1,643; Sec., Raymond B. 
eymour. 
ons of the Revolution, General Soclety (Feb. 
e Tavern, 54 Pearl St., New 


ons of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
Trenton 3. N. J.; 16,000; Sec.. 
Lambert. 
Sheer Land iti Bldg., Philadelphi: 
1 x ап е g. adelphia 10, 
ТА: 18,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Ма: 
Southern Conference (1922), P. > 
N. C.; Commissioner, Wallace Wade. 
2 (1944), 63 Auburn 
ес. 


a Dir. Katherine 
‘Society, N. Y. (1886), Plaza Н tel, 
Fifth Ave. at 59th St. New York 19, No 
Exec. Sec. Harvey L. Clinkscales. 

Spanish American Society (1930), 250 West 


Ga.; 


Sith St. New York 19, М. <tr, a R 
Ит AE ае bur DR 
panis ar Veterans, ei ‚РО. 
Box 1915. Washington 13, D. C.; 42,000; è 
Gen., L. L. McClaty. 28 


Speech Assn. of America (1914), La. State Un., 
e Rouge 3, La.; 6,000; Exec. Sec., Waldo W. 
raden 


Speleological Society, Natl. (1929), 2 ў 
eM anan St., Arlington 6, eei MESS 180: 


iJ 
tler. 
Standards Assn., American (1918), 70 East 

Ste New York 15, N. Y. Bit. Public Relations 
‘State Budget Officers, Natl Assn, of (1945) 
K St. N.W.. Washington 6, D. C.: h 
„A NV. Eton 6, D. C.; Asst! 
te Council of (1925), 1313 


vernments, 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Hl. Exec. Dir prunß 


State Parks, Natl, Conf 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington 50001921). 801 
eee an Jamel. Natl. 5 
niversities, . Ass 
VPE Be, Eee at e ырык: 
oC „ Sec., rles P. McCurdy, Jr. 
Statistical Assn, Ameri, 7 
“Ste м, Washington 6, D. E 8.60 dot 


H 
jamuel Weiss, 
Statistleat 


8! 
itu: 
Pan American Union’ "WE 


American (1940), 
O.: Sec. 


Gen. Francisco de Abr aue ten 6, D. 


Society’ of America E 
Edwin A. Fatt, West Barrina ni 
ican 
k Ave. New York 17, N. gest 
octet; nerica 

Cleveland 15, Ben Жы Es 
Steuben Society of America (1919), 369 Lex- 
М. Ү.; Exec. Sec., 


Y Bis бет York 17, 
American (1849 as Curb Ex- 
pene Jan. 1 


lune 27, 1921; 
ity ex New York 


1 


Stock Exch; Y. 17 5 im 
= Sty New, Yer BN Y.: ie as Ball, Wali 


k Exchange, San Francisco (Sept: 18, 1882), 


SL gere 


Kapelsky. 
Structural Clay Products Institute, 1520 18 St., 


N. W., Washington, D. C.; Sec., Jos. J. Cermak. 

Student Assn., U. S. National (1947), 1994 

Gimbel Bldg. Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Exec, Sec, 

Victor H. Hampton. 7 

Student Councils, National Assn. of (1931), 

1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 8, D. С.; Sec., 
Paul E. Elicker. 

for Christian 

6), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 

al (Sept. 15, 1903), 

Y.; Exec. Sec, 

(1929), Box 38. 


7,000; Sec., Rose Holroyd. 
79 Highland Aye, 
Robert S. Womer, 


K. Gilchrist. 
n Congress on 
Franklin Sta., Wash- 


ington 4, D. С.; 3,939; Sec., Walter S. Dix. 
Symphony Orchestra League, American. (1942), 
‚ О. X 164, Charleston ‚ W. Va.; Exec. 

Sec., Mrs. Helen M. Thompson. 

Tall Olubs, American Affiliation of (for tall 
people of America) (1947), 3954 West 105th St., 
Chicago 43, III. 2.000; Pres., Harold P. Petersen, 

Tariff League, American (1885), 19 West 44th 
St. New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Richard Н. 
Anthony. 


Tax Administrators, Federation of (1937), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill Exec. Dir., 
Charles F. Conlon. 

(1907), P. O. Box 1799, 


Assn., National 
Sacramento 8, Calif.; Sec., Ronald B. Welch. 


hers Agencies, Nati. Assn. of (1915), 45 
Exchange St., Rochester 14, N. Ү.; Sec., Hoyt S: 
strong, Rm. 533. 1 14 
Teachers, American Federation of (April n 
1916), 28 'E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill; 
56,000; Sec.-Treas. Irvin R. Kuenzli. 
Wm esu Assns., Language (see Language 
eachers 
Teachers of English, Natl. Council of (1911), 
704 So. 6th St., Champaign, III.; 15,000; Sec. 
J. N. Hook 


Teachers of French Amer. Assn. of (1027), 
Davidson Coll., Davidson, N. C.; 4,500; Set 
Treas. George B. Watts. 

Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Amer, 
Assn. of (1917), DePauw Un., Greencastle, Ind. 
3,655; Sec., L. H. rk. 

Council of Geography 


Teachers, Natl. (1915), 
State Teach, Coll., Valley City, N. Dak.; 1,800: 
Sec., Ina C. Robertson. Р 

Teachers Unions, International Federation ol 


Free (1951), 28 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 4, Illi 

700000; Prés. Irvin R. Kuenzli. 

Rage sion (see also under Motion Picture or 
О. 


Television & Radio Artists, Amer. Fed. of 
sept 20, 1952, by merger of Amer. Fed. of 
Radio Artists, 1937, and TV Author 4949 
15 West 44th St., Now York 36, М. V. 20,000: 
Natl. Exec. Sec., George Heller. 32 

em; е Civic League, N. Y. (1954). I 
State Albany, N. Y.; Sec., Charles J. NS 

Temperance Federation of N. Y. (1905), 
Howard St, Albany 7, N. Y.; Exec. Sec. Р. C. 
Carrier, 


‘Temperance League, National (1950, by me 
of Temperance League of Amer., successor, 1901 
to Anti-Saloon League of Amer., 1895, and Natl. 
Temperance Movement), 131 Independence Ave., 

E. Washington 3, D. C. Exec. Dir. Clayton 

Wallace. 


Temperance and Tolerance Assn. of America 
(1944), 612 Federal Securities Bldg., Lincoln 8, 
Nepr.: 40, Founder & Pres. Ida M. Thurber. 
ssn., U. S. Lawn (May 21, 1881), 120 
New York 5, N. Y.: 1,350 member 
Exec. Sec. Edwin S. Baker. 

Assn., U. S. Table (1933), 1718 Central, 
Indiana] lis, ind. 2,500; Sec., James 1 

le m. (see Cotton Manufacturers 
Textiles, Natl. Federation of (1812). 389 Fifth 
[XD New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. bir. Irene 

Theatre and Academy, American 
(1935), 1545 Broadway, New York 38, 
1,600; » Clarence Derwent, ‘ 

eatre » American (1938), 351 West 48th 
St, New York 36, М. Y. 25,000; Sec., Esther 
N. Hawley. 


Theatres, League of N. Y. (1930), 234 West 
cu St., New York 36, N. Y.: oa pi ; James 


“Theodore Roosevelt Assn, (Feb. 1, 1919), 28 East 


National 
N. Y. 


lore Roosevelt-Navy Day League „ов. 27. 

120, LIE 54th St., New York 22, М. Y. 
er. J oseph J, Brun H 
logical Library Assn., Amer. (1947), 1 
ith Ave, Maywood, III.; Sec., ice 


Amer, Assn. e A 
Rochester 20, N. V.; Bec. 


aped United M De. 6 М 


овун 6, Ohio; 


о. 

. Sec., Caroline ieu 

. (1908), 1 West 34th 
Sí Peter McLea 


" AI, Hall, 
а ues Sec., Walter Harding. 
_ Thoroughbred Club of America (1932), Phoenix 
Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; Sec., Augustus J. Owens. 
Thoroughbred Racing (see Racing Assns, of the 
LU, S, Thoroughbred) 
"Thrift Committee, Natl. (1917), 121 West Wacker 
i. Chicago 1, III.: Chmn., Herman Wells. 
Toastmasters In (1924), 1104 West 
ЗШ St, Santa Ana, C 50,000; Exec. Sec.. 
"Ted Blanding. R 
Tool Engineers, American Soc. of (1932), 10700 
- Puritan tou ODE 38, Mich.; 31,864; Office 
MR Clubs, International Assn. of (1924), 151 
“vine Terrace, Kenmore 23. N. Y.; 4,000; Sec. 
Sherman G. Crayton. 
Track and Field Assn., Middle Atlantic Col- 
* (1912), Biltmore Hotel, New York 17. 


1006), Biltmore Hotel, 

George H. Burtis. 
Traffic Enginee) Institute of (1930) 
ра сопа Eu Ne Haven 11, Conn.; 


Madison 5, Wis.; 2,200: 
John M. Skelly. 
"Asen., Amer. (1882), 292 Madison Ave., 
E York 17, N. Y.: Gen. Sec. , Arthur W. Baker. 
LI SEIS of America (1935), M 
I Edith с. кш cago 6, Il Sec.-Treas., 
shooting Assn. of America, Amateur (1900). 
„0. Box 246, Vandalia, Ohio; 16,150; Mgr., 
Aaron Bird. 

Pc Aid Assn, National сн; 
ua En New York 16, N. Y. рі? m 
Travelers Aid Society of N. Y. Ж» 144 East 

4 E New York 3, N. 0» Gen. Dir. 


. S. (1938), 1349 East Broad 
Ohio; 11,352; Sec., Edward 


tucking Assns., American (1923), 142—16th 
Washington 6, D. C.; Man. Dir., J. V. 


sters, United Order (April 21, 1846), 
85th St., New York 24, N. X.; 12,000; 
do Hortense Schlesinger. 

redii Aas Natl. (1904), 1790 Broadway, 
Tuban ios Exec. Sec., James G. Stone. 
100 weren, and Health Assn., w Е (1902), 
Av Nor York 16, N. Exec. Dir., 
American FEAN ptm and Central 

Пе, Ky.; Sam McMeel 


kin. 
and Fiend ci y (1895 . 250 Park Ave. 
ec, W. Halen Eden. 
"Meran (Noy. 20, e 8735 E. 
TM Detroit 14, Mich. 072; Sec., 


Street Assn. (1929), "n. Fifth 


ew York 10, N. F.] Man. Dir, William 


n and poter Liberal Christian Mc 


“айе G 
Mills si i x 


teran 
6, 1913), Du 


A 9 „ 


25 Bldg 
City 11, Mo; L 


(1880), 25 Beacon Sk. : 
; NS ace 8 Marjorie danni . 
Ork 17, 885, Dir ) А: 


der Veterans, P. 
i. BE 6,500; Exec. £ 


.. year as compared with 1953 to 


504 


United States—Associations and Societies 


Wildlife Federation, Natl. (1936), 232 Carroll 
> N. W., Washington 12, D. C.; Sec, С. Н. 
Callison. 


1935), 709 Wire Bigga Washington 6, ч 
Sec. С. R. Gutermuth. 

Wildlife Management Institute (1946), 709 Wire 
m Washington 5, D. C.; Sec, C. R. Guter- 
muth. 

Williams Club (1913), 24 East 39th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; 1,800; Mgr., Doris S. Humphrey. 

Woman Geographers, Society of (1925), 1216 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 


Sec. Benita S. Harris. 

Woman's Assn., Amer. (1922), 111 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Emma Partridge. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Na- 
tional (Noy. 18, 1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ш.; 400,000; Sec., Mrs. Glenn G. Hays. 

Woman's Press Club of N. Y. City (1889), Hotel 
Statler, 7th Ave. at 33d St., New York 1, N. V.; 
Pres, Katharine M. Clayberger. 

Women Artists, National Assn. of (1889), 67 
East 59th St., New York 22, М. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Mary K. Manning. 

Women Barber Shop Quartet Singers, Society 
of (Apr. 29, 1952), 2252 East 8th St., Tulsa 4, 
Okla.; Sec., Mrs. C. S. (Mildred) Buxton. 

Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Сара, (1927), 731 Grand Marais 
Blvd. Grosse Pointe 30, Mich.; Pres. Natl., Mrs. 
Lloyd DeWitt Smith. 

Women Voters of the City of N. Y.; League of 
(1920), 461 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. V.; 
3,096; Sec., Mrs. Irving London. 

Women Voters of the U. S., League of (1920), 
1026—17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 127,- 
000; Sec., Mrs. Werner J. Blanchard. 

Women World War Veterans (1921), 237 Madison 
Ave, New York 16, N. V.; 85,000; Sec., Letitia 
DeSouza. 

Women’s American ORT (Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training) (1921), 212 Fifth 
Ave. New York 10, N. Y.; 40,000; Exec. Dir., 
Nathan Gould. 

Women's Army Corps Veterans Assn., 
VETS, (1946), 26 Longcorse Lane, Paoli, 
1,000; Sec., Doris W. Atkinson. 
Women's City Club of N. Y. (1916), 277 Park 
Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 0016) jec., Mrs. 
Caryl Б. Granttham. 


Women's Clubs, General Federation of › 
1134 N St, N.W., Washington 6, D Со 10000. 
000; Sec., Mrs. Stephen J. Nicholas. 

Women's Clubs, Natl Federation of Busi 
and Professional’ (1919), 1790. Broadway. New 


York 19, N. Y.: 165,000; Exec. Dir., е = 
vieve Rogers Riley. З ы 


WAC- 
Pa.; 


Women's Educational and Industrial Union 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Bost 7 ; ri 
Pres, Miss Mary H. Tolman . 


Women's International League f. 
Freedom, U. S. Section (1915). 2000. Walnut Sta 
en Si Pa’; Sec., Mrs. Mildred Olmsted. 
Women's eodore Roosevelt 
(Jan. 19, 1919), 28 East 20th 5 
puso Exec. Sec. Dorothy M. Mathews. 
оойтеп of America, Modern (Jan. 5 1883) 
1504 Third Ave., Ri 1 ; 458,000; d 
Sonn. c. philos. ock Island, III.; 458,000: Sec. 


Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1891), 3301 


Census of 


Source: 
The official count of physici 
their first license to practice 1 а 
gery in 1954, published 9 
on Medica) Education and Hos 


ns who received 
medicine and sur- 


These represented 6,827 grant. 
written e er and. 4202 grat 
rocity and endorsement of state li 


@ successful 

ine by recip- 

2 5 e Бома ог Medical E 
of licenses 1 

has been steadily increasing. D goi 


taled 595; 262 were 
written examination, ; 5 
ment of credentials, ^. 333 were by endorse- 


Of the 15,029 licenses to practi i 
пе issued in 1954, both. BY: ears ae 


Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr 
Mrs. Florence H. Jensen 


Woodmen of the World 
Tremont Place, Denver 2, 
Treas., J. F. Freeman. 


Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 
(June 5, 1890), 17th and Farnam Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebr.; 437,000; Sec., H. M. Lundgren. 


Wool Associates of the N, Y. Cotton Exchange 
(1930), 60 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.; Pres, 
Philip B. Weld. 

Wool Growers Assn., National (1865), 414 Cran- 
dall Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah; 20,000; Act- 
ing Sec., Edwin E. Marsh 

Wool Manufacturers, National Assn. of (1864), 
386 Fourth Ave. and 80 Federal St., Boston 10, 
Mass.; Sec., Glen F. Brown (N. Y. City address). 

World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through Religion (1926), 170 East 64th St., New 
York 21, N. Y.; Sec, Henry A. Atkinson. 


World Calendar Assn. (Oct. 21, 1930), Interna- 
tional Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
22,000; Sec., Miss Harriet A. Lillie. 

World Federation of YMHAs and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers (1947), 145 East 32d St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Louis Kraft. 


156.322; Natl, Sec, 


(June 28, 1890), 1447 
Colo.; 32,517, Sec. 


Yale Club of N. Y. City (1897), 50 Vanderbilt 
Ave. New York 17. N. Y.; Sec. to Committees, 
Miss Marie B. McDowell 


Young Judaea, National 
St., New York 22, М. Y.; 
Amram Prero. 


Young Men's Christian Assn., Natl. Council of 
(1844 in London, 1851 in N ), 291 Broadway, 
sid York 7, М. Y.; 3,012,527; Gen. Sec., Jay А. 

rice. 


Young Men's Hebrew Assns. and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers (see World Federation of) 


Young Men's and Young Women's Hebrew 
Assn. (1874), Lexington Ave. at 92nd St. New 
York 28, N. Y.; 9,000: Exec. Dir., Jack Nadel. 

Young Republican National Federation (1935), 
923—15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 500, 
000; Sec., Alec Mackenzie. 2 

Young Women's Christian Assn. (1855 in Eng- 
land; 1858 in U.S.A.), 600 Lexington Ave. Nen 
York 22, N. Y.; 3,250,000; Sec., Mrs. Savilla M. 
Simons. 

Youth of All Nations (1943), 16 St. Luke's Fl. 
New York 14, N. V.; 8,500; Exec. Dir. Clara 
Leiser. 

Youth Hostels, Amer. (1934), 
New York 11, N. Y.; 11,577; 
Cline, 


cy Re 
Zionist Organization of America 


East 32nd St., New York 16, М. 
Sec., Sidney Marks. 


16 East 50th 


909), 
ай Dir, Rabbi 


15,000; 


h St. 


st 8th St 
14 West Justin 


Exec. Dir., 


1897), 145 
. 250,000; 


Zonta International (Nov. 8, 1919), 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, III.; 11,500; Exec. Sec. 
Miss Ellen Fireoved. 

Zoologists, American Society of (1903), рери di 
Zoology, Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, "A 
1,311; Sec. Rudolf T. Kempton. 


Physicians and Surgeons in U. S. and Territories 
Journal of the American Medical Assn. 


by reciprocity and endorsement of credentials 
the greatest number, 1,975, were issued in Ca le 
fornia. New York licensed 1,498 physicians, while 
more than 500 were registered in. Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. However, Delaware, 
Idaho, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and Wyoming issued less than 50. The 
fewest, 24, were licensed in Wyoming. Among the 
territories and possessions, Puerto Rico licensed 
82, Hawaii 19, Alaska 15, the Canal Zone 12, and 
Guam 2. The increase in the number of licenses 
issued last year as compared with 1953 totaled 
595, representing an increase of 262 by written 
examination and 333 by credentials. 

Jn 1954 1,033 examination failures were re- 
ported. Failures by graduates of approved medi- 
Cal schools in the United States amounted to 
4.2% and by graduates of medical schools in 
Canada, 4.8%. The percentage of failures in 
three other groups—graduates of foreign facul- 
ties of medicine, unapproved medical schools, 
and schools of osteopathy—were 42.6%, 64.4%, 
and 16.6% Tespectively. ў 


red B. Nobel, inventor of dynami! 
distributed yearly to those who 
; апа chemistry awards are 
phy y the Stockholm Faculty of 
Tor p by. a committee of fi 
Noval Fur Fund is managed by а boar 
„Тһе de kenden stipulated that “по conside tener кын what 
didates . .. the most deserving be awarded th: dcs ^ 
a at of the, Каре; at the time of the award is given. In 
ve cinerea ATB., Argentine: A 
iet . Danish; E. 
farian; P talian; J T'ap anesei. Ne 
panish; ‘Swe., Swedish; Swi, Sw 


i 3 f Physics Chemistry 


| 


— —ꝛV— С. 
1901.. W. C. Röntgen (G.) J. Н, van't Hot E. A. von B 


(D. 5 
1902.. A. Lorentz (D.) |E. Fischer (G.) Sir mald 
E. шап (DJ E.) 


1903. . H. А. Becquerel (F, )|8. Arrhenius 
Pierre and Marle wed 
SA (F born 


1904.. Du Rayleigh (E) Ste Y NA Ram- |1. P. Paviov ao 


1906..|J. J. Thomson (E.) H. Moissan (F.) 

1907..|A. A. Michelson |E. Buchner (G.) 

1908..|G. Lippmann (Е) |E. Rutherford (E.) F. gx 
(G. F.), born 


Russia 
1909. .|G. Marconi (L) W. Ostwald (G.  |Theodor Kocher 
F. Braun (G.) (Swi) 


1910..|J. ven der Waals O. Wallach (G.) A. Kossel (G.) 
1911, w. Wien (0) ae 1 GF). |A.Gullstrand (Sw). 
1912. er Dalén 
We. 
1913... H. Wanerlingh⸗ 
О D. A ере (вті . 
W. Richards(A.) R. Bi arany (Aus) |N 
я GE Gu g f : Willstátter (G.)| Not awarded = 
1916.. Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded 
1917. Charles G. Barkia Not awarded Not awarded 


1918..|M. Planck (0) |F. Haber (G. Not t awarded 
BIS. stak GS [Nor awarded iles Bordet (В. 


1921. . Albert Einstein (G.)|Frederick Soddy. 


"(Swe. 
25. . James Eu к 
Gust. d Hei B s Richard Ze 3 Not awarded 


ne Arar Compton 
| Wi 
o. ES (Е.) 


on |Adolt.Windaus (G.) D. Charles 


А зана Puer d 


бїрї E. Swe.) 


James Chadwick Frederle 
243, serie and, 


06 B Nobel and Pulitzer Prizes 
Medicine and 


Year| ^ Physics Chemistry Physiology Literature | Peace 
1936..|Carl D, Anderson |Peter J. W. Debye Sir Henry H. Dale Eugene O'Neill (A.)|Carlos deS. Lamas 
А. (G.), born The $E & Prof. Otto (Arg.) 
У. F. Hess (Aus.) Netherlands wi (Aus.) 
1937..|Clinton J. Davis- |Walter М. Haworth Albert von кт Martin du | Viscount Cecil ot 
воп (A.) (E.) Szent-Gyórgyl ard (F.) Chelwood (E.) 
G. P. Thomson (E.) Paul Karrer (Swi.) (Hun.) 
. 1938..|Enrico Fermi (L) |Richard Kuhn (G.) *|Corneille Heymans| Pearl Buck (A.  |Nansen Internat'l 
(B.) born China of Office for Refu- 
American parents} gees at Geneva 
1939. . |E. O. Lawrence (А.) A. Butenandt (G.) *, Gerhard Domagk Frans Eemil (Not awarded) 
mon Ruzicka (G.)* Sillanpaa (Fin.) 


ie (Swi 2 

1943. . Otto Stern (A.) Georg Hevesy Edward Doisy (A.) 
- IAN Henrik Dam (Dn.) 

1944. . о Isaac Rabl Otto Hahn (G.) DR Erlanger {Johannes V. Jensen International Red 


D (Dn.) Cross of Geneva. 
Herbert Gasser (A.) 
Sir Alexander Flem-|Lucila Godoy [Cordell Hull (A.) 
ing (E.) Alcayaga (Gabri- 
Dr. Ernest Boris ela Mistral) (Ch.) 
Chain (G.) 
Sir Howard Walter 
Fiorey (E.) 
1946. .|Percy W. Bridg- Юг. James B. Sum- Herinan J. Muller Herman Hesse |John R. Mott (А.) 
man (A.) A. (A) 


Der (А. (Swi.) Emily Balch (A) 
John Northrop (A.) 
Dr. Wendell M. 


Stanley (A.) 
1947, {Sir Edward Apple- Str Robert Robin- Dr. Carl F. Cori and|André P. G. Gide 
ton (E.) 7 son (E.) (F.) 


1945. Wolfgang Pauli Artturi Virtanen 
(V.) (Aus.) (Fin.) 


wife, Dr. Gerty | Serv! 
Cori (AD born in 


Czechoslovakia | 
TUM Ema | Council, London 
io Houssay (Arg.) | 
1948. . Patrick М. S, Arne Tiselius Dr. Paul Mueller Thomas Stearns Not awarded 
Blackett (Е) (зе) (Swi) W Eliot meri- 


can-bor | 
1949..|Hideki Yukawa _ |Wiliam F. Gíauque| Walter R. Hess William Faulkner, |Lord Boyd Orr (E.) 
(ap) (A) (Swi)andAntonio| (A.) 
E а 5 a E. Moniz 
ort. 
1950. .|Cecil Frank Powell Otto Diels and Philip Showwalter 
(E) Kurt Adler (G.) | Heneh(A.), Edward 
E CalvinKendal(A.), 
Tadeus Reichstein 


Bertrand Russell Dr. Ralph J 
(E) | Bunche (A.) 


(Swiss) 
1951..|Sir John Cockeroft|Dr. Edwin M. Mc-|Dr.MaxTheiler(A. Par Lagerkvist Leon Jouhaux 
2 (E.) and E. T. S.] Milan (A) & Юг.) born So. Africa " we) | Œ.) 
y Waiton (Irish) enn T.Seaborg| - 
1952..|Dr Felix Bloch (A.)|Dr. Archer J. P.  |Selman A. Waks- Francois Mauriac | Albert Schweitzer 
5 Dr. Edward Milis| Martin (Can.) man (A.) Bornin| (F.) (F.) 
T Purcell (A. Ukraine " 
1953, . Fritz Zernike, Prof. Herman Stau-|Fritz A. Lipmann |Winston Churchill |Gen. George C. 
e Butch) er, of Frei- | (A)&Dr.Hans | (E) Marshall (A) 
burg Univ., Ger. Adolf Krebs (.), 


both German- 


Asi : orn 
1954. . | Max Born (B.) Linus Pauling (А.) [Thomas H. Weller, Ernest Hemingway|The office of the 
: Ger Frederick C (A) 


‘man-born ited Nations 
{Walter Bothe (G.) Robbins, John Commissioner for 
551 F. Enders (A. Refugees 
19551, Dr. Willis E. Lamb|Dr. Vincent du vig-¶ Dr. Hugo Theorell Halldor Kiljan Not awarded 
t. Fol neaud (A.) (Swe.) Laxness (Ice- 
i kusok (А) land) 


TDeclined. **No prizes anm 


d Ounced in 1940, 
Cash value 1955 awards, in each field, 336,120 pad gen 


e i e a bequest to Columbia University, are awarded 
Man or work Gone Guat University on recommendation of the Advisory Board of the School of 


Advis ов Pulitzer Prizes. Grayson У in 
: есед! 5 5 М lon Brown (1956 

vids 72075 уола, Hodding Carter (1987) —Delta Democrat bins 7 ea pevenen m Turner с 

{ ybi ‘ork mes а нага 55 ш Доре Choate (1958). Boston Herald: Keg 
Newspapers oie М. Yu J. D. Ferguson (les pe gutes ane Cowles (19 Rhent (1958)- nigh 
-M. Mekelway (1059 0; Wil Б. Mathews (1956)—Arizona Daily Star, ‘Tucson, Ariz; Benjamin 
ШКУ, Giss) Evening. Star, Washington tuart Н. Perry (1957) —The Adrian (Mich. 
“Columbia University, New York, W. y. ^" ä 


> - No awards given for years omitted. 
MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE 19 о 
34— - 
terested and States Len public service 335 Seaton Ores.) Mall Ron 


ы 1 асг: j . 
y Уз es newspaper—a gold 1936—Сейаг Rapids (iowa) Gazette. 
le New York Times, Dm NR ge So pu 
Kee Journal, ent ~  ggbronze plaque to Edmonton (Alberta) Journal 
York. 1919 Miami (Miad D )R publ nd American. 
'enn.) vormercial Appeal. 1941—St. Louis Post-Dispa h. ed 
, Columbus, Ge, 19 aha World Herald : 
Шацу. News, 1944—The New York Times. 
ew York. LE Ine fe CO HAM Times. 
stitution, -1947—Baltimore Sun, ` 


< . 1948—St. Louis Post- 5 
en,, d Nebraska Stele 9e. 


: Chicago Daily News and St. 
Miami (Fla. Herald and 


History of the services rendered to the public by 
the American press during the preceding year. 
1918—Minna Lewinson and Henry Beetle Hough. 


REPORTING 


A distinguished example of local reporting, the 
test being the quality of local news stories written 
under pressure of edition time—$1,000. 
1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, The World, М. Y. 

4918—Harold A. Littledale, New York Evening Post 
1920—John J. Leary, Jr., The World, New York. 
1921—Louis Seibold. The World, New, York. 
922—Kirke L. Simpson, The Associated Press. 
928—Alva Johnston. The New York Times. 
_ 1924—Magna White, San Diego (Calif.) Sun. 
| 1905Јатеѕ W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 

Chicago Daily News. 
1926—William Burke Miller, Courier-Journal, 

Louisville, Ky. 
927—)оһп T. Rogers, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1929—Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1930—Russell D. Owen, The New York Times. Also 

500 to W. О. Dapping, Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen. 

Kansas City iod Star. 
C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
B.D. Webb and J. N. W, Sloan, Detroit Free 


d Tess. * 

T 1933—Francis A. Jamieson, The Associated Press. 

1924—Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 

1985—William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 

qgse--Lauren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 
SI—John J. G Neill, New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurence, The New York Times; 
Howard W. Blakeslee, The Associated Press; Go- 
bind Behari Lal, Universal Service, and David 

19 letz, Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

1936 Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Pog aset: 
Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
aper Alliance. 

ees Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram. 

14 I—Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram. 

19 - Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle. 

Ju Qeorse Weller, Chicago Daily News. 

ey Schoenstein, N. Y. Journal-American- 

PUDE S. McDowell, San Francisco Call 

1946 —Willam L. Laurence, The New York Times. 
Frederick Woltman, New York World- q 
Telegram. 1 


LOCAL REPORTING 


1948— George E. Goodwin, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 

1949— Malcolm Johnson, The Sun, New York. 

To Meyer Berger, New York Times. 
МН S. Montgomery, San Francisco Ex- 


1952 - George de Carvalho, San Francisco Chron- 


1953— (Edition tim. 
9 e) Providence (R, I.) Journal 
y and Evening Bulletin; (No PTS time) Edward 
lowery, N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun. 
В (Raition time) Vicksburg (Miss.) Sunday j9gg—v А 
Post-Herald; (No edition time) Albin Scott Mc- and Tribun 
meas [ag Sit own, alle стек) He Ronad 
e тз. Caro Brown, g HOV 
| 90у Echo; (No edition time) Roland Kenneth —0 
Towery, Cuero (Tex.) Record. y 


TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING (National) 


Wilson, Co 
‘Anthony Lewis, Washington 


ам ПС REPORTING (Int 
rence E Associated. 
Wolter, North Americam 


| DeLuce, The Associated 
k S. Watson, Baltimore Sun. 
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925—Rollin Kir! The World, New York. 
19269 в. Ете St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle, 
1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 


1930— Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
:1932—John T, McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 
1933—H. M, Talburt. Washington (D. 99 Daily 
News. (A Scripps-Howard newspaper. 
ens Dui „Baltimore Sun. 
D, Batchelor Daily News Wow 
—С. D. elor, Daily News, М, Y. 
aughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
939—Charles G. Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
1940—Edmund Batty, Baltimore Sun, 
1941—Jacob Burck Chicago Times. 
3 N Block, Newspaper Enter- 
rise Association. 
1913 24а N. Darling New York Herald Tribune. 
1944—Ciifford К. Berryman, Washington (D. с.) 
Evening Star. 


AES W. Manning, Arizona Republic 

(Phoenix) 

Is Ba SE иды, s 
953—Edward D. Kuekes, Clevelan in Dealer, 

Block, Washington (D.C.) Post 
& Times-Herald. 

1955—Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dis- 


tch. 
MET NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 


For an outstanding example of news photography 
Published in a daily newspaper—$1,000. (Open to 
amateurs as well as photographers regularly em- 
ployed by newspapers, press associations, or syn- 

cates.) 


ag on Iwo Jima. 
1947— Arnold Hardy, amateur, 
a woman leaping io 
fire in Atlanta, 


I. for his picture of 
death in the Winecoff Hotel 
» Ga. First Pulitzer award ever 


1951—Мах Desfor, The Associated Press. 

1952—John Robinson and Don Ultang, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, 

1953—William M. Gallagher, Flint (Mich.) Journal. 

1954—Mrs. Walter M. Schau, amateur, for two 
pictures of rescue of truck driver and helper 
when cab of their trailer truck went over side 
of Pit River Bridge nr. Redding, Calif. First 
woman to win the prize. 

1955—John L. Gaunt, Jr., Los Angeles Times, 


SPECIAL CITATION 


E RN 
on ice, ector Offi 
m М оп Ров. Allen Waites of Censorship. 
— The cartographers of t| 
for maps or the war fronts. teen press 
1947—(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia Uni- 
райып, and the ee ke e Sehpol "or" Jour. 
Й „ Тош x 
m uae Nu e 
—Cyrus L. Sulzberger. e New York Times 
1952—Max Kase, Y - Н 
р NT city боз Bear Journal-American: 
e New Yor es, for Revie 
Week section, published Sundays for 7 ана 
Special Саи to Lester Markel, who founded 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS 
NOVEL 


or distinguished fiction, published in book for: 
during the year, i 5 
ably dealing with Amerie’ e600 TEST 
е, His Family, 
ington, The Magnificent Am- 
ton, The Age of Inn 
Kington, Alice Adams, 02—106. 
Wits Rb 


Lewis, Arrowsmith. (He. declined 
onis Bromfield, Early Autumn 
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i 


Pulitzer Prizes 


1. Thornton Wilder, The Bridge. of San Luis 
ey. 

1929—Jula M. Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, 
1930—Oliver La Farge, Laughing Boy. 

г Barnes, Years of Grace. 

. Buck, The Good Earth, 


937—Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind. 
1 ohn P. Marquand, The Late George Apley. 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
1940—John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath. 
1942—Ellen Glasgow, if 
1943—Upton Sinclair, 
1944—Martin Flavin, Journey in the Dark. 
1945—John Hersey, A Bell for Adano. 
1947—Robert Penn Warren, All the King's Меп, 
1918—James A. Michener. 
Pacific, 
1949—James Gould Cozzens, Guard of Honor, 
1950—А. B. Guthrie, Jr. The Way West. 
1951—Conrad Richter, The Town. 
1952—Herman Wouk, The Caine Mutiny. 


1953 -Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the 
ea. 
1955—William Faulkner, A Fable. 


DRAMA 


For an original American play which shall repre- 
Sent the educational value and power of the stage, 
SELON dealing with American life—$500. In 
years omitted no award was made. 


1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, Why Marry? 

1920—Eugene O'Neill, Beyond the Horizon. 

1921—Zona Gale, Miss Lulu Bett. 

1922—Eugene ONeill, Anna Christie. 

Davis, Icebound. 

1924—Hatcher Hughes, Hell-Bent for Heaven, 

1925—Sidney Howard, They Knew What They 
Wanted. 

1926—George Kelly, Craig's Wife. 

1927—Paul Green, In Abraham's Bosom, 

1928—Eugene O'Neill, Strange Interlude. 

1929—Elmer Rice, Street Scene. 

1930—Marc Connelly, The Green Pastures. 

1931—Susan Glaspell, Alison’s Hou: 


1934—Sidney Kingsley, Men in White. 

1935—Zoe Akins, The Old Maid. 

1936—Robert E. Sherwood, Idiot's Delight. 

1937—George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, You 
Can't Take It With You. 

1938— Thornton Wilder, Our Town. 


1939—Robert E. Sherwood, Abe Lincoln in Illinois 


1940—Wiliam Saroyan, The Time of Your Life. 
(He declined the prize.) 

nt bert E. Sherwood, There Shall Be No 

e 


1923— Thornton Wilder, The Skin of Our Teeth. 

1944—No drama award. Special award Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II, for the 
dung e Oklahoma! produced by the Theatre 
и: 


1945—Mary Chase, Harvey. 
1946—Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay, State 
of the Union. г 
1948 Tennessee Williams, A Street Car Name 
sire 


e. 

19%t9— Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman, 
land Richard "Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein 11, 
and Joshua Logan, South Pacific, with a book 
based on James A. Michener's Tales of the 
South Pacific. 

1953 uoneph Kramm, The Shrike. 

lam Inge, Picnic. t 
ohn Patrick, The Teahouse of the Augus 


loon, 
1955—Tennessee Williafns, Cat on A Hot Tin Roof. 


HISTORY 

For a distinguished book f the year on the 
history of the. United “States 30 In оп Ше 
omitted no award was made. 
1917—J. J. Jusserand, With Americans of Past 

and Present Days. 
ar mes Ford Rhodes, A History of the Civil 
1920—Justin H. Smith. The War with Mexico. 


1921—] At ims, The 
Victore ar ГА! William Snowden Sims 


1922—James Truslow Adams, The Founding of New 
1923— Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in 
History. 


1924—Charles Howard Melllwain, The American 
lon: er Paten 2 oe peaton a 
2 е * 

dosi Spes ахіоп, A History o: 


1926—Edward Charming, History of the United 


agg Bemis, Pinckney e eM Treaty., 
n Errington, Main Curreni 


s 5 J. Pershing, My Experiences in 
ar. 

ri frederick J. Turner, The Significance of 
ш ниеп CES: e People! 's Choice. 

ri аг, 2 'еор! 
1 m i es McLean UM The Colonial 
0! erican 

1998 Andrew. с. MeLaughlin, A Constitutional 
History of the United State: 

UM Wyck Brooks, The. Flowering of New 


Herman Buck, The Road to Reunion. 
E s — Luther Mott, A History of American 


75 Sandburg. Abraham Lincoln: The War 


- зг Marcus Lee Hansen, The Atlantic Migration. 
Posthumous. ) 
argaret Leech, Reveille in Washington. 
os ees Paul Revere and the World 


уед I 
I8 Mere Curti, The Growth of American 
195 Stepi hen Bonsal, Unfinished Business. 
1M6—Arthur M. Schlesinger, J: The Age of 
Jackson. 
1M7—Dr. James Phinney Baxter 3d, Scientists 
Against Time. 
1 De Voto, Across the Wide Missouri. 
CRAS 5 Nichols, The Disruption of American 


TES 
1950—0. WS ‘Larkin, Art and Life in America. 
1951—R. Carlyle Вшеу, The Old Northwest, 
Pioneer Period 181 40. 
52—Озсаг Handlin, The Uprooted. 
тоте Dangerfield, The Era of Good Feel- 


тк Bruce Catton—A Stillness at Appomattox. 
m Paul Horgan, Great River: The Rio Grande 
in North American History. 


BIOGRAPHY OR AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people 
Maure E. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott, 
How Usted by Florence Howe Hall, Julia Ward 
J918- William Cabell Bruce, Benjamin Franklin, 
-Revealed. 


it Henry Adams ( ation 
eof Henry A аше posthumous), The Educi 


Jw Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John 

4 IL Edward Bok, The Americanization of Ed- 
2 Вок (autobiography). 

ori Garland, A Daughter of the Middle 

Gah 2. Hendrick, The Life and Letters 

69 155 Michael pu From Immigrant to Inven- 

PELA. A. ,DeWolfe Howe, Barrett Wendel and 

Der ? Baryey Cushing, The Life of Sir William 


E 
М Holloway, Whitman. 
x Edward Russel, The American 
5 1 essere ‘Thomas. 
. Hendrick, The Training of 
lean: ane Earlier Life and Letters of Wai- - 


+ ; 

Y Stannard Biker ay ‘Woodrow 

аре RUN Jonathan E 
son, Crusader in Cri 


: Nye, George. 
Marsh Wolte, Son of the V 
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and Sciences Awards 


Academy Awards 
Source: 


Given annually by the Academy of Motion 
ar, is 
Herrick, present executive secretary 
Observing a copy of the statuette, she remarked: 
columnist overheard the remark. 


1927-28 
: Emil Jannings, Way of All Flesh. 
Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven. 
i Wings, Paramount. 
1928-29 
Actor: Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona, 
Actress: Mary Pickford, Coquette. 
Picture: Broadway, M-G-M. 
1929-30 
Actor: George Arliss, Disraeli. 
Actress: Norma Shearer, Divorcee. 
Picture: All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 
ae TENE 
r: Lionel Barrymore, Free Soul. 
Dum Marie Dressler, Min and Bill, 
Picture: Cimarron, RKO. 


= 1982-33 
Actor: Chas. Laughton, Private Life of Henry VIII. 
Actress: Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory. 
Picture: Cavalcade, Fox. 

1934 
Actor: Clark Gable, It Happened One Night, 
Actress: Claudette Colbert, same. 
Picture: it Happened One Night, Columbia, 


1935 
Actor: Victor McLaglen, The Informer. 
Actre: ette Davis erous: 
Picture; Mutiny on the Bounty, МОМ. 
1936 
Actor: Paul Muni, Story of Louis Pasteur. 
Supporting: actor: Walter Brennan, Come and 


DUE Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld. 
u: 


porting actress: Gale Sondergaard. Anthony 
verse. 


Picture: The Great Ziegfeld, MGM, 
Actor: 5] Tri 107 

Сто: Spencer Tracy, Captains Cour 
Supporting actor: Jos, Schildkraut, Li 


Actress: Luise Rainer, The Good Earth. 


eous. 
e of Emile 


1938 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, Boys Ti 2 
Su) porting actor: Walter "Brennan, 
- Actress: Bette Davis, Jezebel, 
lente 0 actress: pay Bainter, Jezebel. 


Kentucky, 


Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. Walli 


Actor: Robert Donat. deed 


porting actor: Thomas Mitchell. 
Actress: Vivien Legho Qs mache the ша 
Supporting actress: Hattie McDaniel, Gone With 


. 11 With the Wind, Selznick Inter- 


Ing 
ess: Ginger Rogers, Я 
porting’ actress: Jane Darwell, The Grapes of 
Picture: “Rebecca, Selznick International, 
Ea 1941 
Actor: Gary Cooper, Sergeant York. A - 
Su nting actor: Donald Crisp, Tow Green Was 
. Actress: Joan Fontaine, " 
Sup orting actress: Mary ache, i 
ure: How Green Was My Valley, 20th Century- 


з Ур 1м; 
ames Cagney, Yankee Doodle 

Poss. a reer Garson, sonny eee 

porting E 


‚ Mrs. ver. 
actress: Teresa Wright, Mrs. Miniver, 


Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 


Picture Arts and Sciences. A 
the principal symbol. The figure remained nameless until 1931 


Next day his syndicated copy contained the line 
affectionately dubbed their famous statuette ‘Oscar’.’’ 


u Can't Take It With You, ў Kolumbia. , 
is. 


in Motion Pictures 


statuette, the golden 


He reminds me of my Uncle Oscar." A newspaper 
“Employees have 


Prom that day it has been called Oscar. 


Picture: Mrs. Miniver, MGM 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Sidney Franklin, 


1943 
Actor: Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine. 
Supporting actor: Charles Coburn, The More the 
Merrier. 
Actress: Jennifer Jones, The Song of Bernadette. 
Supporting actress: Katina Paxinou, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, 


Picture: Casablanca, Warner 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. Wallis, 
1944 
Actor: Bing Crosby, Going My Way. 
Supporting actor: Barry Fitzgerald, Going My 
ау. 
Actress: Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight 


Supporting actress: 
the Lonely Heart. 
Picture: Going My Way, Paramount. 


1945 
Actor: Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend. — i 
Supporting actor: James Dunn, A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn, 
Actress: Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce, 
Supporting actress: Anne Revere, National Velvet. 
Picture: The Lost Weekend, Paramount. 


1946 
Actor: Fredric March, Best Years of Our Lives. " 
Supporting actor: Harold Russell Best Years 0! 
Our Lives. i 
Actress: Olivia de Havilland, To Each His Ou 
Supporting actress: Anne Baxter: The Razor 


Ethel Barrymore, None But 


ge. 
Picture: The Best Years of Our Lives, Saml. 
Goldwyn, RKO. 1947 


Actor: Ronald Colman A Double Life, 
Supporting actor: Edmund Gwenn, Miracle on 
Actress: Loretta Young, The Farmers Daughter. 


Supporting actress: Celeste Holm, Gentleman's 
Agreement. ту 

Picture: Gentleman's Agreement, 20th Century: 
"OX, 


1948 
Actor: Laurence Olivier, Hamlet, 
Supporting actor: Walter Huston, 
Sierra Madre, 
ncc Jane нщ, 4 paiman Trao 
upporting actress: Claire 'evor, y bes 
Picture; "Hamlet, Two Cities Film, Universal 
International, 1949 


Actor: Broderick Crawford, All the King's Mex 
Supporting actor; Dean Jagger, Twelve O'C 
g! 


Actress: Olivia de Havilland, The Heiress. 


Treasure of 


Supporting actress: Mercedes McCambridge, All 
The King's Men. 
Picture: All the King’s Men, Columbia. 


1950 
Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac. h 
Supporting actor: George Sanders, All About Eve. 
Actress: Judy Holliday, Born Yesterday. 
Supporting actress: Josephine Hull, Harvey. 
Picture: All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox. 


1951 
Actor: Humphrey Bogart, The African Queen. 
Supporting actori Kari Malden, A Streetcar Named 
ге, — 
Actress: vivien Li igh, treetcar Named Desire: 
Support pna e Hunter, A Streetcar 


amed х 
Picture: An American in Paris, MGM. 
Thalberg Memorial Award- Arthur Freed. 


Actor: 


c 1952 
Actor: С: Cooper, High Noon, 
5 porting” actor” e Quinn, Viva Zapata! 
барав qocth, Come Back, Little Sheba, 
2 28 7 ria Grahame, 
and the Beautiful. — v 


1 test Show on Earth, Cecil B. De- 
Mille, Paramount, 


З o 1953 
Actor: William Holden, Stalag 17 


Supporting actor: Frank Sinatra, From Here to 


Actress: ' Hepburn, Roman Holiday. 
Sup; : i Here to 
upporting aotreas, Donna Reed, From He 


when Mrs, Margaret. | 
of the Academy, reported for her first day's work as librarian, 


Here to Eternity, Colum! 
ооа Award: George Si 
: On the Waterfront. 
y Brando, On the Waterfront. 
9 nend O'Brien, The Bare- 


х ni 
orting Actress: On the S 
terfront. n 

j е: on Шр Waterfront, Horizon-American ` 
Corp., Columbia. 
on: Elia Kazan, On the Waterfront. 
"Direction: (black and white) Richard Day, 
"On the Waterfront, Horizon-American Corp., 
— Columbia, (color) John Meeh: X Leagues 
Under the Sea, Disney Productions. 
E dran: (color) Emile Kuri, 20,000 Leagues 
б ег the Sea. 
hy: (black and white) Boris Kauf- 
man, On olor) Milton Kras- 
g, Three Coins in the Fountain, 20th Century- 
X. 
Costume Design: (black and white) Edith Head, 
Babrina, Paramount; (color) Sanzo Wada, Gate 
of Hell Daiei Prod., Edward Harrison (Japan- 


езе), 
lm Editing: Gene Milford, On the Waterfront. 
sic; (Scoring musical picture) Adolph Deutsch (short subje 
and Saul Chapin, Seven Brides for Seven  Information- 
Brothers, MGM; (music score of a dramatic _ Films, 
for comedy picture) Dimitri Tiomkin, The High 
d the Mighty, Wayne-Fellows Productions, 
Inc, Warner; (song) Three Coins in the 


k Miss America Pageant 

The Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, N. J. is a resol 
Great success since 1921, attracting thousands of visitors and gettin 
“and television coverage. Miss Leonora Slaughter, who became зе i 
the contest. Contestants are chosen locally by civic, educational 

i. have a high school education and may come from the United St 

| Rico. The Scholarship Foundation, supported by industrial leaders, 
àre often augmented by prizes awarded by state and local 
expended annually for this purpose. The 1955 contest was held 


MISS AMERICA PAGEANT СО: 
К. Miss America of 1956 
17 Colorado — Sharon Kay Ritchie, Denver, 
00 Scholarship. Height, 5 ft, 6 in.; bust, 


Waist, 23 in.; hips, 35 in.; weight, 116; 
age, 18; hair, auburn; eyes, blue. 
Runners-up 
Mist Oregon— Dorothy Mae Johnson, Portland. 
ме $3,000 scholarship. 
Chicago—Florence Gallagher, Chicago. 2nd— 
" 8 Scholarship. 
ps North Carolina—Clara Faye Arnold, Raleigh. 
2 коо Scholarship. 
oma Ann Campbell Oklahoma City. 
41h—$1,500- scholarship. b 


Semi-Finalists & Scholarship Winners 


И $1,000 Scholarships 
Auabama—Patricia Byrd Huddleston, Clanton 


< &—Beth André, Phoenix 
Plorida—Sandra Wirth, Miami 
wali—Barbara Mamo Vieira, Honolulu 
chusetts—Virginia E. Maffucci, Water- 


‘Award, $1,000 Scholarships, Tie winners 
Missouri 51,000 F. Knickmeyer, St. Louis 
Suzanne Poulton, Salt Lake City 

mgeniality, $1,000 Scholarship. 
Eua Mang: Vieira, Honolulu 
ant, $1,000 Scholarship. 
lantic City—Emily D. Swan y 
Other Contestants — 35 


аа Charlene Marie (Cherie) Bo 


la Barbara Jane Harris, 
4 are Gail. Smith, 


Audrey Vivian 
canne Lorraine | 
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Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 


Medals and Citations of 


Medal of Honor (Army): Awarded in the name 
of Congress to an officer or enlisted man of the 
Army who, in actual conflict with an enemy, dis- 
tinguishes himself conspicuously by gallantry 
and intrepidity at the risk of his life and above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

Medal of Honor (Navy): Awarded in the name 
Of Congress to any person who, while in the 
nayal service of the United States shall, in action 
involving actual combat witn the enemy, or in 
the line of nis profession, distinguish himself 
conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity at the 
risk of his life over and beyond the call of duty 
and without detriment to the mission. 

Navy Cross: To any person serving with the 
maval service of the United States who distin- 
Buishes himself by extraordinary heroism in 
connection with military operations. 

Distinguished Service Cross (Army): To any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Army of the United States, has distinguished 
himself by extraordinary heroism in connection 
with military operations against an armed enemy, 

Distinguished Service Medal (Navy): To any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Navy of the United States, has distinguished 
himself by exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government in a duty of great responsibility. 

Distinguished Service Medal (Army): To any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Army of the United States, has distinguished 
himself by exceptionally meritorious service to 


Navy and Marine Corps 
who, 


has formerly awarded a letter of co 
for heroism, subject to approval of the Bosra on 
Decorations and Medals. T 


annually from 
the Golden Rule 5 1 
St, New 
on thi 


must have a 
world relationships and must 


исе Dodd. tional 
was formed Et tn Sue 
iritual and patriotic тулей 


hout America.” Amer- 
annually, np ч 
MacArthur. 194 


45 Pr E 1946— 
| A. Schmid, ll V 
Ug? md Philadelphia marine who Was 
Burlington, vt, U 


American Father of the Year $ 


the U. S. Armed Forces 


Bronze Star Medal (Army 
person serving with Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
or Coast Guard who distinguishes himself by 
heroic or meritorious achievement or service, not 
involving participation in aerial flight, in con- 
nection with military or naval operations against 
an enemy, 

Soldier’s Medal (Army): personnel 
of the Army of the United States and to members 
of the Navy, Marine Corps and foreign military 
personnel serving with the Army who have dis 
tinguished themselves by heroism not involving 
actual conflict with an enemy. 

Air Medal (Army and Navy): 


and Navy): To any 


To military 


To any person 


who, while serving with Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps or Coast Guard of the United States in any 
capacity, himself by  meritorious 


icipating in an aerial flight. 
Presidential Unit Citation (Navy): To any ship, 
marine aircraft de- 


tachment or higher unit for outstanding per- 
formance in action 

Purple Heart (Army and Navy): To persons 
Wounded in action against the enemy of the 
United States, while serving with the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, or Coast Guard of the United States 


Or as a result of act of such enemy, if wound 
necessitated treatment by a medical officer. Also 
to next of kin of persons killed in action. 

Organization Citation (Army): To organizations, 
units, detachments or installation of the Army 
of the United States or the Army of the Philippine 
Commonwealth for outstanding performance of 
duty in action. 

Merchant Marine Combat Bar: Issued to crew 
members of merchant ships attacked. Any Crew 
member forced to abandon his vessel is awarded 
а silver star to be attached to bar. 

Service ribbons or bars are ordinarily worn 
with service dress. In peacetime the decorations 
and medals are worn on formal occasions. а 

Army decoration service ribbons are worn im 
the sequence of importance starting on the top 
Tow toward center of body and reading toward 
left arm, followed by medal service ribbons in 
sequence earned, $ 

Navy and Marine Corps ribbons are worn in 
prescribed order in horizontal rows of three each 
on left breast without space between ribbons in 
same row. h 

In the Army, for each succeeding accomplish- 
ment sufficient to justify a second similar decora- 
tion, а bronze oak leaf cluster is awarded to К 
Worn on the suspension ribbon or the correspon 15 
ing service ribbon. A silver oak leaf cluster i 
awarded to persons with five awards. 1 

In the Navy a gold star is awarded under sim 
lar circumstances. Bronze stars on ribbons have 
different meanings with different medals. ЫЈ 

Bronze stars on Army and Navy theater zib 
bons denote participation in battles and engage 
ments respectively. Five such bronze stars may 
be replaced by a single silver bar. 


have been active in ner own community betterment 
Or in some other service for public benefit, 
1950—Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud, Wesi Linn, Ore. 
1951—Dr. Mary T. Martin Sloop, Crossmore, N.C. 
1952—Mrs, Toy Len Chin Goon, Portland, Me. i 
1953—Mrs. Ethlyn Wisegarcer Bott, Belleville, Ш. 
(the first stepmother to be so chosen). 
1954—Mrs, Love McDuffie Tolbert, Columbus, e 
1955—Mrs. Lavina Christensen Fugal, Pleasan 
Grove, Utah. 


Democracy I 1949—Ralph J. 


States Su- 
me Opi Kefauver 
n 01 200 . 
Mais.) 1954 Paul B. Hofman 
the Ford Foundation, Ара 
Lu c да SRE ОА 
for Infantile PAD of the Natl. 


SPECIAL AWARDS, G 


All awards were made in 19 
ROBERT S. ABBOTT AWARD 


Annually, in memory of pioneer Negro journalist 
famed the Chicago Defender, Given for dis- 
“tinguished social services, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

TN HORATIO ALGER AWARDS 
Bince 1947, by American Schools and Colleges 
sn, to drainatize individual self-reliance. Roger 
. Babson, Hugh Roy Cullen, Percy J. Ebbott, 
William E. Levis, James W. McAfee, Frank B. 
M Rackley, Arthur Rubloff, James C. Self, Sr. Carl 
J. Sharp, Donald S. Smith. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Craftsmanship Meda John Howard Benson, 
calligraphy. Fine Art: Medal, Ivan Mestrovic, 
sculptor. Gold Medal, Willem Marinus Dudok, 
Netherlands, 


х. AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
Award of Merit Medal, annually for distin- 
ished work in the arts. Ernest Hemingway, fic- 

“tion; Jorge Guillen, Gold Medal of the 
) institute, Edmund Wilson, tic; Edward Hopper, 
* painter Gordon Bunshaft, architect. Fellowship 

Ri 


literature of the American Academy in Rome. 
alph Ellison. William Dean Howells Medal, every 
5 years for distinguished fiction. Eudora Welty, 
The Ponder Heart. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
pu (Parent Body of the Academy) 


AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Боша Medal annually since 1937 to a distinguished 
Ae сап of Irish blood. Thomas E. Murray. 

mic Energy Commission. 

Г CAN METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 

mnual awards: Jerome Namais, U.S. Weather 
Seu, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Chas. F. Brooks, 
Servi Mass., dir. Blue Hill Observatory; Science 
ice, Inc., award accepted by Watson Davis, dir. 
м Ешан PSYCHIATRIC ASSN. 
Ofhelmer award, $1,500, for research. Dr. 
Philip F. B. Seltz, Indianapolis. 


Aviation Awards 
Е NATIONAL AIRCRAFT SHOW 
iompson Trophy. Col. Horace A. Hanes. 
AER USAF Flight Test Center Edwards AFB, 
bre! e DE Eom American EE 
а Á speed record о 5 mph. 
Ik was set at Palmdale, Calif., Aug. 20, 1955. 


ward 
5 'uggenheim Aero} 


Award. 1954—Јапи 

physiologist, Wabes 
Losey Award—Herman _ 
USN Fleet Weather Central. 


Dr. Alexander Kler 
American Helicopter, 
chief engineer, Bell 
Spirit of St. Louis 
ciety of Mechanical. Ent 
pres. Trans World. 
Wright Brothers М 
motive Engineers. John N 
Clarke Perry, Jr. 
Wright Bros. 
Aeronautic Assn. 
Nee Со 


F. WAYL/ 
Awarded annus 

Philadelphia for i 
New York E r 
by winning trophy 3 
AMERICAN | 
National high school 
since 1938, was entere 

dents in 1955. Nati 


: RCH 
Gold medal for ar 
Merrill, for Ma 


60 506. 5 
„000. Ed: 
Bancroft Prizes, 


distinguished writin; 
for each 


4 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 


Monthly Award, biennial since 1928. m 
|win O'Connor, for The Last Hurrah. lew York, Blessed is the La: 


fiction to 
by Columbia University, for 

g in American history, $2,000 Еше 
book. Leonard D. White, Univ. of Chi- 

cago, for The Jack: 
River (Rio Grand 


John Burroughs Medal, for book b; 


5 Paul Horgan, for Great 
e). 


John Burroughs' writing taken as stand 


lace Byron Grance, 


li 


Harper & Bros. for New American 
Child Study Association, a scroll, for a book 


Carey-Thomas 
shing. 


Doübleda, 


for Those of the Forest. 


a naturalist, 


Nation series, 


etry of Jewish 


Mrs. Nora 
Solomon's Navy; $100 each for 
n, Milwaukee; 


W. Somerset Maugham Award 
Co. annually to author under 35, wi 
for travel. Kingsley Amis, Lucky Jim. 


interest, 


$250 to Louis 
nd; $250 for juy 


ар 


Benjamin Kubie, New York, 


Gabriel Preil, Brool 


ard. Wal- National Book Awards, since 1950, by 


for young people. Joureed Lauritzen, The Ordeal his Collecte 


о 
Hom! 


Colonia! Dames of America, 
Declaration of Independence, 


í the Young 
е, 


The Story of the 
by Dumas Malone. Newbery 


; C. S. Forester, 


, Silver medal for juvenile bo 


mare 
Leonard Wibberley, Hermosa Beach, 


48th St. 
responsibi 


James Kalen, founder we knee 
ames Keller, founder 0! 
id New ander е Christophers, 18 E. 


brarian workin; 


Eleanor R, Wilcox, librarian 
be publ 


junction wii 


in 


Ae 
uthors of manı 


‘Folger Shakespeare Libra; 


NS 


. Honor, 


er Fee 


J. B. 
ttle A 


to American li- annually, for 


y's Life, $1,000, for first serial rij 


‘able 
A. 


T., A. H. 

Aver laua M. P79 6 
‘ollett Award, m T 
Follett Оо. tor P ca 
B and a gold 


Minutemen о 


00. 
ў Чоу с 
America, For fiction and 


8| 
Lippincott ci 
ngela and Pratt, Kan., 


Wilson Award, estab, 1948, by Wood- 
m Foundation, New York, $1,000 an- 
k on government and de- 


National 


annually Frederic G. 


N. X. Lun 1 a 
as а cooperative effort of ne 

dmarks and dustry. Gold Medals. 

for A Fable; 

for The Measure of 


d Poems 


unter; William Corbin, High Road Cummings, for Poems: 


Council of Women: Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh, Gift from the Sea. 


jun Book Publishers Council, American 
Award for distinguished pub- us Assn. and Book Manuf 


& Co. for Anchor Books. Hon. 
mention to Random House for Lan 


poeter ie 


of Doubleday & 
th provision 
E^ 
acturers Institute 


rary achievement, 
ook publishing in» 


Wiliam Faulkner (fiction) 


-l 


and Caldecott Awards, Esti 


ab. by 
b x o Melcher, editor Publishers b 
ld medal for : Dr. nnually, а committee of the American 

od X fors nonfiction: Dr. Everett Assn, Newbery Medal, for best children’s book, 
Meindert de Jong, The WI 
cett Medal, for best he 
lac! ег, Stanford Univ. Beyond ook, Marcia Brown, Cinderel 

the 100th T Ur RIA UY I. Wellman, Los Angeles, 


Joseph Wood Krutch (nonfiction), 

Man; Wallace Stevens, for 

Special citation to EE 
954, 


eel on the School, 
tions in children’s 


Ne а es oh wri rizes. 
Berkeley, pew School for Social Research writing 


Ft sarod $200 prize for nove 
ohn ay novel 2 
Calif., Epics "d 5 ) rant, E 1 nnix. 
: David Lavender. Writers' Pund $500 novel grant, Edward Mai 


award, 


Bernice Kavinoky. 
Robert, rami 


O. Henry Prize Awards (published since 1918) 


Sy to ze 
ty and e initiative for the i The Pri: 


Sponsored since 1926 by Doubleday & Co., for Short 
nounced by the Rev. stories pubinied 18 Prize Sto 


Three annual 
prizes, $300, $200, and $100. 13 


John Cheever, 


Husband; James Buechler, Pepfeelif; 


ze. 


3 dier, . , 
; Marion Sheehan, The $500 to complete novel, Outback. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner Award, by the 

Women's National Book Assn., а 

distinguished ice in books. 

or children. Fanny Butcher, Chicago; Bertha E. Mahony Miller, 

Upper School or Boston. 
Spur Award, 

Wayne D. Overholser, 


The Violent Land. 


bronze plaque 


by Western Writers of America, 


dd, Tamiment Institute Book Awards, $500 and ci- 
. White Gold of tation, for American biography: Gay Wilson Allen, 


award, of Sons of the Republic of Texas, for 


dren 


hosen. by К 


honoring two. best. book on the Republic; Llerena Friend, Sam 
erican Lites E Walking: on SD Bor 
Tian, Я lossner, ew etters o: ау: 
А (оов) wiam But Min Now 
Irmengarde Eberle, Lone Star (juvenile). 


112211 Wagnalls 
ig Goodbye: Encyclopedia ОБР based оп Punk & 


William Allen White Medal, for children’s book, 


White Library, Emporia, Kan., am 
ansas school children Jean Bailey, 
for Cherokee Bill, Oklahoma Pacer: 


е best. boo! 


Univ. of Penn- Mocracy, announced at convention of American 
{ОП and Queen Elizabeth: Political’ Sci 
edman for 775 - Constitution, 
arnhart and 


ence Assn. Prejudice, War and 
by Jacobus ten Broek, Edward. N. 
Floyd W. Matson. 


2 5 n _ BROTHERHOOD AWARD 
Culture, nni Since 1949, by the National Conference A 
Benjamin, of Christians се 1049, Бу. As 

Gerald Benjamin ^ кы, Jews, B. Баг) Puckett 
ч CATHOLIC AWARDS х 
fedal, annually since 1934, БУ 


y: 
Mi 


thè 


Hogan, lv. . Emmett 
New York Univ.; М. W, Olsen, 
Agriculture; H. Е. Kingman, Sr., 


5. 


n- 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellows 


st. Bonaventure (N. Y.) University. Francis M. 
Folsom, industrialist. 
Catholic Peace Award, estab. 1925, by Catholic 
"Assn. for Int'l Peace, to an American Whose out- 
standing achievements have helped further the 
Christian popes of justice and charity.” Rev. 
John LaFarge, Associate Editor, America. 

James J. Hoey Awards, since 1942, by Catholic 
Interracial Council of New York. Annually to two 
T Catholic laymen, one white and one Negro. Mil- 
lard Р. Everett, editor, Catholic Action of the 
South, New Orleans. James W. Hose, Memphis, 
Tenn, 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 

Collingwood Prize for Juniors. Wm. J, Bauer. 
J. James Croes Medal. John S. McNoun. Construc- 
tion Engineering Prize. John A. Dominy, Charles 
C. Zollman and Henon Pearce. Arthur M. Well- 
ington Prize. for papers on transportation, and 


on foundations. R. J. Ivy, T. Y. Lin, Stewart 
Mitchel, N. C. Raab, V. J. Richey and C. Р. 
Scheffey. Rudolph Hering Medal. Harvey Р. 


Ludwig, Russell G. Ludwig and W. P. Langeller. 
Karl Emil Hilgard Prize. J, M. Robertson and 
Donald Ross. James L N. 


construction. Maurice N. Quade. 
Award. Walter J. Tudor, U. S. Navy Bureau of 
Ships, $1,200. J. Waldo Smith Hydraulic Fellow- 
ship Award, Peter L. Monkmeyer, Cornell Univ., 
$1,000, and $400 for equipment. J. C. Stevens 
Award. Marion R. Carstens. Leon S. Moisseiff 
Award. John M. Biggs. James W. Rickey Medal. 
E. 8. Harrison and Carl E. Kindsvater. 
COMPOSERS AND CONDUCTORS 
Henry Hadley Medal of National Assn. for 
American Composers and Conductors, for services 
to American music. Martha Graham. Citations of 
po Symphony of the Air, Columbia Records, 
ibrary of Congress, John Kirkpatrick, pianist. 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

Chemical Industry Medal, estab. 1933, Solid gold 


medal. Joseph G. Davidson. 
Perkin Medal. Roger Williams. 
40 AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
S Award for Nuclear Applications in Chem- 
uad Certificate and $1,000. W. F. Libby. ACS 
Атат in Pure Chemistry. Certificate, $1,000, and 
aue allowance. Paul Doty. Beckman Award in 
Ss emical Instrumentation. Certificate, $1,000, and 
ауе! allowance. Harold W. Washburn. Borden 
А in the Chemistry of Milk. Gold medal, 
1000, and travel allowance. Sam R. Hoover. 
m ег Award in Analytical Chemistry. Etching, 
cit ane travel allowance. Harvey C. Diehl. 
SU е Award, for research in essential oils. 
* — raal and $1,000. Herman Pines. Garvan 
chemist 0 women for distinguished services to 
У Gold medal. Allene Jeanes. Ipatieff 
е for research in catalysis or high pressure, 
and alpin three years. Income from a trust fund 
any, piona, Harry G. Drickamer. Kendall Com- 
11 о ward in Colloid Chemistry. Gold medal, 
Ell дапа iravel allowance. Victor К. La Мег. 
Gold y & Co. Award in Biological Chemistry. 
A. АЕ, $1,000, and travel allowance. Robert 
Ба erty, Paul-Lewis Laboratories Award in 
allouae Chemistry. Gold medal, $1,000, and travel 
"Wh naa Merton F. Utter. Precision Scientific 
$1 ‘000, in Petroleum Chemistry. Certificate, 
Jr And iravel allowance. Milburn J. O'Neal, 
@ еме, Medal for Distinguished Services in 
Charles ii Gold medal and travel expenses. Dr. 
Co Sele llen Thomas, pres. Monsanto Chemical 
ER Apparatus Makers Award in Chemi- 
ande, Otto M. Баса; $1,000, and travel allow- 
PP CONSERVATION AWARD 
contin, Izaak Walton League of America for 
ces n to conservation of America's re- 
anda" bronze sculpture, to be held for a year, 
Puture, tio tation. Resources for the 
ustavson, pres ash., D. C. and Dr. R. G. 
CRISS AWARD 
dent ag 1949 by Mutual Benefit Health and Acel- 
medal, aun maha, Nebr.; $10,000 and 
tributions anted annually for outstandin 
X. Salk, for anti-polio vaccine. 
(Bass ATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
апаат Altman first prizes, 
itg rape Bishop N A^ Edwin Falmer Me- 
0) op N. A. Edw! almer Me- 
она Prize, $1,200. Gifford’ Beal, N. A. 
JE M. DITSON AWARD 
wen $1,000 by Columbia University to the 


con- 


gold- 
in the fields of health and safety. DT. 


$1,500 each. 
bel 


American conductor for йаза MSIE r 
Ameri 1 or, Robe 
5 W vers Shaw, "conductor, Robert 
EGLESTON MEDAL 
Established in 1939 in ў 
Egleston who, in 1804, foun 45 
School of Mines. Given annu: to 
alumnus “for dis! n 
ment," Hyman G. kover, 
Class of 1929. Ё (CAS A 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRI 
ENGINEERS d 


nido Мейн, Beli? Telephone авага 
Lamme Medal. A. M. de s, ( 

Edison engineer. Yi CAM С 

JAMES FORRESTAL MEMORIAL .— 

A medal, b; Security Industrial Assn.. 

for promoting cooperation between ind “and 
government in t of national secur 

David Sarnoff. г 


outstanding career in the 
other medals for special aci 
беа ог on Bell Telephone. 
. Shannon, Bel ephone 
P. Brown Medal—Charles S. 
2 ius 81495 
en, Univ. ап! е, 

den ou Medal Carleton’ K. Steins, mechanical 
engineer, Pennsylvania R. R. Louis = 
Medal—Dr. David Albert Huffman, Mass. 
tute of Technology. Edward 

Cecil Шога Ltd., 
Robert. Berriman, 
Richard Y. Case, 
Prince Wetherill 
Louis M. Moyroud, Бр 


dation, Inc. F n Me е 
the 250th anniversary of 


17, 1956, 
Benjamin Franklin. 
1 AWARD 


Fre House, f r 
зроб of freedom. 


AWARDS 


vements 


Box- 


Eng. George R. Hender- 


= 


Annually since 1943 
st d services to 


addresses. 
ҮА g 
ріасе, $2 


First place, general; All-American Co eren 


to Combat Communism, Wash., 
Residents ` Assn., Inc, Honolulu, 
national, Chicago. Advi ing: 
Mutual Lite Insurance Co.) У 
Chamber of Commerce. Cartoon. ii 
nnen, Tulsa ‘Tribune. „Communi 
Eldorado (Ill unity Б 
ment Group. C! ment 25 
Weirton (W. Va.) Stee Cot о 
Editoria Journal, Essay: Esther 
Enterprise- Б 2 

son, Huntsville, Tenn., Wh BEE 


Armed Forces Per: 2 
matt, Fort Ord, Calif. 

Lee, Stamford, Conn., in 
tion Picture: Chamber of 


h., D. C. 
am Streator T l. 


f 

Oil Co. of А 
Ditzen, of Bronxville, №. Y. 
Шеге pie e 
Freedom Leadership als: 
Charles Edward Merrill, а! 
College Campus am: 


Medal. 
Freedom 


John Fri 
lished in 3903) is 
American S 


Special Gold Medal to Mrs. Robert E. Peary 
"in recognition of her notable contribution to 
Admiral Peary's expeditions to North Greenland 
and the Canadian Arctic.” 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


GOLD MEDAL JUBILEE 


Contest sponsored by General Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for 76th anniversary of Gold Medal Flour, 
127099, won by Mrs. Christine Carroll, St. Louis, 

о. 


GOLDEN REEL AWARDS 


n 
Univ. of 
Alfred P. 


ns, Ine. 


Make-up For Men, Audio-Visual Education Service, 
Univ. of Minnesota; (10): 
Churchili-Wexler. Film:' (11) 
American Flamingo, Carlin Fi 

Split the Ring, Audio Visual Center, 
nix.: (14) Souls In С ct, 
Hivangelistic Films; (15) Pad 

Aetna AK & Co. 
Measures, Eastman Kodak Co. ( 
Jet M uy General Motors Corp.; 
Renoir to Picasso, Brandon Films Ini 

to е Papier 


е Animals, Mrs. 
bauer: (20) Five Colorful Birds, 
“(aly ‘the Story. Вне Ооо 


Things Flow), Rembran 
ritish Information Services, 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


_ * original research and artistic creation. 1955 — 
SUP do Bite eri 

lics and British Caribbesa 

Henrletta saat pino ta Distinguished. Hi 
u- 
us er REPE ма, Non Re 


5 ALEXANDER HAMILTON MEDAL 
by the Assn, Alumni of Colum- 


bia College, to an ‘alumnus, Tor ais gulshi 
service. © federick Coykendall 2 е РОДЫ 


"Safety, to stimulate 
оп fai Fonds, Class 
Ry. Co. Class Os 


folk & 
£O, Ini 
"Texas Mexican 


illman Foundation, 
н а 
Bich да lived and 


Special. Awards, Grants, Fellowships 


to civil liberties. by Autho of Authors 
3 8 uthori 
League of y rs Guild 


о 

ue Ее 
Stai 

e field) . 


issue on Sen. McCarthy; Daniel R. Fitzpatrick 
for cartoons in St. Louis Post-Dispatch: Station 
WNYC, $500 each. 4 


HOOVER MEDAL 
Administered by the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers, with representation also by 
Other engineering societies. Annually, for “digs 
tinguished public service." Charles F. Kettering, 


AVERY AND JULE HOPWOOD AWARDS 
Annually at Un. of Mich., for creative writing, mi 
Drama; Beverly Canning, My Very Own, $100; 
Leonard Greenbaum, Th st Stone, $600; el 
Pl s id 


z 


Sproat, Four lam В. 
Brashear, $500; Richard 
W. Lid, Appendix to Nobility, $500. Fiction: Jan 


B. Wahl, Seven Old Maids, $800; Lilia P. Amansec, 
Figures on My Notebook, $600; Carol Lee Kagel 
The Hovering Gulls, $500; Margot Jerrad, Poor 
Heretics in Love, $400 James Camp, 
Christus Secondhand, $600; rl G. Kasberg, 
The Apprentice Tongue, $500; Mary P. Lomer, 
Poems of Sun and Shadow, 8400 


ROY W. HOWARD AWARD 
Estab. 1955, by Scripps-Howard Newspapers, to 
be given at intervals for performance above and 
beyond the call of duty, to éncourage initiative 
and responsibility among personnel. First award 
to Roy W. Howard, on motion of Charles Scripps, 
ch. of the board. 


HUNTINGTON HARTFORD FOUNDATION 


$500 each and 6 mos. residence at the Founda- 
tion, Pacific Palisades, . Ralph Vaughn 
Williams, composer; Max Eastman, author; 
Andrew Wyeth, painter. 


Poetr 
2 


Journalism Awa 


Wilbur E. Bade Memorial, first of в $500 annual, 
by. American Newspaper Guild. William Burke 
Jr. Lansing State Journal. 

Heywood Broun Memorial, $500 annually by 
American Newspaper Guild. Anthony Lewis, 
Washington (D. C.) Daily News. Special men- 
tion: James Reston, New York Times; Herbert 
Block, Washington Post; Fred Thompson, Toronto 
Globe & Mail. 

Maria Moors Cabot Awards, estab. 1939, by D 
Godfrey Lowell Cabot. Annually by Columbia 
University, for “outstanding contributions to unz 
derstanding among the nations of the Americas. 
Gold medals to winners, silver plaques to news- 
pers or news services they represent. Pedro О. 

eltran, La Prensa, Lima, Peru; Breno Caldas, 
Correio do Povo, Porto ‘Alegre, Brazil; John 


Oliver LaGorce, editor, National Geographic 
Magazine; Roberto Jorge Noble, Clarin, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and A. Т. Steele, foreign 


correspondent, New York Herald Tribune. 55 

National Cartoonists Society Award. Statuette 
and $500. Willard Mullin, New York World- 
Telegram and Sun. 

Raymond Clapper Memorial, a scroll and $500 
annually by the Raymond Clapper Memorial AMD 
to “inspire Washington newspapermen to emulate 
the high ideals he exemplified in his profession. 
To James Reston, New York Times. hi 

Grantland Rice Memorial by Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood, plaque for outstanding sports Te- 
porung in the Rice tradition, Firs) award, 1955: 

ed Russell Nashville, Tenn., Banner. Honor- | 
able mention: Bob. Addie, Washington, D. ©» j 
Post; Al Wolgast, Farrell, Pa., Press. 

Albert Lasker Medical Journalism Awards, anz 
nually by the Nieman Foundation for the Albert 
and Mary Lasker Foundation, for outstanding 

оп medical research and public health. 1 
а Scroll and silver statuette of the 1 
tory. Alton L. Blakeslee, Associated f 
t Coughlan, Life Magazine; 

Silverm: ап, San Francisco Chronicle. 
E. Lauterbach Award for contribution 


Press; 
Milton 


zue of America, $1,000. Jos. and Stew: 
Alsop for writing on ‘Dr J. Robt, Oppenheimer. 


Missouri A: in Journali: stab. by Walter 
rst deal of the ‘School of Journalism 
niv. of Missouri, Normally one medal is 
distinguished American news- 
journalist (usually in the news. 
i nalist (u 1 
К distin, ed alumnus of the Missouri $i 
of Journalism, and to outstanding ^. 
ШЫН ог or publisher, Neue Zilrener Zeitung, 
а, „ Omah; 5 ; Bb 
Joseph (Mo.) News-Press and daoti, Walter 0 


Schodl 


hu Southern Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
pun Larrabee, Printers' Ink; Hugh B. 
erty, Pres. KLZ and KLZ-TV, Denver. Ld 
x e Polk Memorial Awards, annually by 
Feng Land Univ. "for distinguished achievements 
in journalism." George: Weller, Chic: 


ago 0 
-News; Thomas J. Hamilton and Luther Huston, 


New York Times; James McGlincy and Sidney 
kin, N. Y. Daily News; Alan J. d, Don 

Whitehead, Saul Pett, Ben Price, Relman Morin 
- and Jack Bell, Associated Press; Thomas Finnegan, 

Tp. I. Star-Journal; Jacob Jacowitz, N. Y. Worl 
‘Telegram and Sun; Maurice Johnson, Interna: 
“tional News Photos; Station WNYC; Eric Seva- 
reid, CBS; NBC; Dan Parker, N. Y. Daily Mirror, 
and Leo Rosten. 
_ Ernie Pyle Memorial, by the Scripps-Howard 
Ernie Pyle Memorial Award. To Eldon Roark, 
"Memphis Press-Scimitar, $1,000. 
— Silurian Society Awards: John O'Reilly, Joe 
Schimmel, Catherine Hansen. 


KIMBER M С AWARD 


Estab. by John E. Kimber, Niles, Calif.; admin- 
istered by San Francisco Foundation. Gold medal 
and $5,000 to California youth under 18 who wins 
contest. To David Dei Tredici, pianist, San 
Anselmo, Calif. 


LAETARE MEDAL 
Annually since 1883 by the University of Notre 
Dame, as a symbol of loyalty to Catholic ideals, 
to an outstanding Catholic. George Meany. 


LAMME AWARD 


Estab. 1928 by American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education; a gold medal. Vannevar Bush. 


LASKER AWARDS 
By the American Heart Assn., $1,000 and gold 
statuette of Winged Victory of Samothrace, sym- 
izing a distingusned achievement in the field 
of cardiovascular disease." Dr. Carl J. Wiggers, 
Cleveland, O. 

By the American Public Health Assn. for the 
Пет and Mary Lasker Foundation, for “‘out- 
Standing contributions in medical research and 
рано health administration," $1,000 each. Dr. 
Mert D. Defries, Univ. of Toronto; Karl Paul 


Ph.D., V. 5 5 
Joint e a of Wisconsin. 


5 UE MES Сое; 
N. Y.; Dr. Carl Muschenheim, New 
E Hospital-Cornell Center, New York, N. Y. 
"mental" award for a sustained attack against 
better disease, bearing fruit in better hospitals, 
patie ; tained staffs and improved care of 
8 52 Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan. 
гыр award for contributions through the 
lee to f, Services of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
Leone Chief peine of the Nation: Lucile Petry 
" Pubie НЕШЕ: Nurse Officer, and Pearl McIver, 
А е Nursing Services, Washington, D. C. 
i International Society for the Welfare of 
bree, $1,000 prizes every 3 years for 
Di on: Dr. Henry H. Kessler, West Orange, 
iguan Farill, Mexico City, D. F., Mex. 
England. hard Morris, Viscount Nuffield, Oxfo! 


nee нке. Social Work Award, $1,000, to 


И a JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD = 
20 otabie енісап Library Association annually, for 
i 9 5 professional achievement in any field of, 
2 an асуу, $500. Donor, Mr. Lippincott. 
ET delphis  eenaway, Dir. Free Library ot 


MACMILLAN CO. FELLOWSHIP 


M xy at Teacher's College, Columbia Uni 
dco. Jos. E. Brzeinski, Denver. 


Ra SOC. OF MEC r 
Mi - HANICAL ENG! 
[E Medal: Sanane M. Read. Ned ал 
od. Reed 
Howard Stewart Bean. ^ Кее 


_ PHILIP MURRAY AWARD 
ually, by the CIO Communit 


Service 
» for "an outstandi EA е field 
land welfare.” ‘Mis, franklin D. Roosevelt: 


Poetry Society `0 
UC qu 
ou 4 
Malcolm Brinnin;. 


Emily 8. n 
Princton, N. « 

Yale Series 
Ashbury, for 


NU e 
vers 
Robt. Mel 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 


G Radio and Television 


special awards, The 
chi 


ta. 

Right to Knowledge (CBS); international under- 
Standing, Pauline Frederick, at UN (NBC); 
public service, Gallup, N. Méx's KGAK, for Navajo 
our; music citation, Boris Goldovsky (ABC). 


ROCKEFELLER PUBLIC SERVICE 
Publio Service Awards, based on grant of $450,- 
000 by Jobn D. Rockefeller, 3rd, administered by 
Woodrow. Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs of Princeton Univ, Third annual 
award totaling $165,100 for Buble service, to 13 
career employees of the U. S. Government: Dr. 


Hugo F. Sanderson, David Schwartz, Herman M. 
Southworth, Dr. ichard E. Trees, Walter G. 
Vincenti and Miss Margaret E, Thomas. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 
Awarded by Theodore Roosevelt Assn: since 1923, 
for distinguished services and leadership. Arthur 
- H, Compton in the field of science and in the de- 
velopment of American character. Thomas E. 
Dewey in the administration of public office. 


ROTARY FELLOWSHIPS 
. Established in 1947, to promote international 
understanding, 5 International has awarded, 
through 1955, 709 fellowships to coll graduates 
for one year of study ‘oad. s average 
__ $2,500. Total grants exceed $1,750,000. 


ineerin „500. Lawrence W. le 
ufo F. 1. W. уа 


ib Cleveland Prize, estab. 1923 New- 
e to the author of a аре renee 


ntribution to sci ; $1,000. 
аА sclence; $1,000. Daniel 


th Award in Medical Sciences, 
Lilly & Co. Bronze medal 
Hervey Price, Johns Hopkins vane 


S Erden onen 
a Cons! le 
en see BE 
ру: Dr. Dibble H 


SIBELIUS AWARD 


lly to distinguished careers. in music or 
000, give: Ап! 
RM Paul Men Helsinki, 


. SPINGARN MEDAL 
Spingarn, Awarded an- 
Assn, for "Advancement 


achievement 
publisher Afros 


Clarence Derwent Awards, for best non. 
performances by an actress and actor di 
$500 each. Vivian Nathan, in Anas 
eaver, in The White Devil, 

Donaldson Awards, 
a Hot Tin Ro 
ee Gam 


1954-55 season. Play, Cat on 
Tennessee Williams, and The 
, Paul Muni, in Inherit the 
d; actress, Kim Stanley, in Bus Stop. Su) 
Inherit the Wind; Eil 
Directors, George Abbott 
The Pajama Game. Actor, 
Mary Martin, both Peter 
ney, The Pajama Game, 
and Jerry Ross, 


The Bad See 
and Jerome Robbins, for 
Cyril Ritchard; actres 
Pan. Supporting: Caro’ 


Richard Adler 
The Pajama Game, 

New York Drama Critics Circle, 1954-55 Season: 
lay, Cat on а Hot Tin Roof, by Tennessee Wil 
ams; musical, The Saint of Bleecker Street, by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti; 
Prosecution, by Agatha Chri 


Shubert Foundation Award, a gold medal. Joshua 
Logan, in recognition of the most outstanding ins 
dividual contribution to the New York theatrical 
Season of 1954-55. 

Variety poll of М. Y. drama criti 
son—Dramatic: 
Kim Stanley, in Bus Stop. Musical 
in Fanny, Gwen Verdon, in Damn Yankees, 


Witness for the 


Walter Slezak, 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 
Lindsey Morris Memor! 


Louis Bennett Prize: " 
Írame of 12 medals, $50. Herbert 
Award Medal: Leo Friedlander Pee: 
Honorable Mentions: 
Springweiler. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
„ annually since 1926 for “the 
Most meritorious contribution on the cause, pres 
vention or treatment of tuberculosis." Dr. William 
H. Feldman, Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn. 
Will Ross Medal, estab. 1952 to be awarded an- 
nually “to a person who has made outstanding 
and distinguished contribution to the tuberculosis 
than that of the medical 
sciences.” Frederick D. Hopkins, of Glen Rock, 
N. J., retired exec. sec. of the NTA. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
Omar N. Bradley Medal and Citation—Frank H. 
Bartholomew, pres, United Press Assn. 


VOLKER AWARD 

William Volker Distinguished Service Award, 
$15,000, given at intervals by anonymous d 

administered in Burlingame, Calif 

Pound, dean Harvard Law School, 


WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Estab. 1942 by Westinghouse Educational Ford 
dation for high school senior science students. 
=Science Talent ee AS m 3 
$2,800; Everett Dade, 
hire, $2,000; 8 scholarships of $400 ench; 
of $100 each, 1955—Frederick P. Gronna ' 
Allentown, Pa., $2,800; Kathleen A. Hable, Ў 
Wis., 62,000. George Westinghouse Scho! we 
10 high school seniors interested іп eni s 
ng, chemistry or physics received $3,170 44 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. ible 
1с Contest—high school seniors are elig 
Scholarships of $300 each. 
Congress in Chic 
of honor for coun 


Trudeau Medal 


48 trips to Nas 
M ane medals 


WISE AWARD 
the American Jewish Congress to 
т. Four annual awards for service 
in the fields of human rights, Jewish educations 
уэш and the development of 9 
П and $1,000, Eimer Davis, Low 
Boehm. Also Yale Univ. for its 


8 
nor lis tounde 


Each award 
Lipsky, and Fr 
Judaica series, 
WILLIAMSBURG AWARD à 
lamsburg, Inc., to ‘a perso) 
iced the course 'of national ОГ 
у by expressing in sus- 
suasive states 
justice for all 


rari f $10,000 and | 
in town crier's 
Will be made at intervals. 

— YALE HOWLAND PRIZE 3 
University, in memory of Henry E- 
ass of 1854, to Ralph Vaughan. Wil- 
ish composer, 


у Colonial W. 
infi an 


Action or е 
ication 0 


"The rocks composing the earth’ 
^ "grouped by geologists into three great classes— 
_ igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. 
The igneous ricks have been solidfied from 
‘molten condition, Those which have become во! 
~ after ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 


land or below water, are known as extrusive rocks; mi 


those which have hardened from molten material 
injected into strata below the earth's surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
rocks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
‘tuff, volcanic ash and other fragmental materials 
thrown out from volcanoes. 
Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
© of sediment in water (aqueous), or by d 
(eolian). The sediment may consist (1) of rock 
fragments or particles of various sizes which form 


Era and Length Period and Length* Epoch 


Quatern: Recent. 
1,090,000 yr: Pleistocene 
Cenozole II E- 
Recent Life) рее 
0,000,000 yrs. | Tertiary Oligocene, 
59,000,000 yrs. | Eocene. - 
Paleocene, 


Mesozolo Late. 
Intermediate asal Middle. 
е) ,UUU, Early. 

125,000,000 yrs. 
Triassic Liane. 
30,000,000 yrs. F $ 
Permian 
_ 25,000,000 yrs. 
Carboniferous 
Pennsylvanian 
000,000 yrs. 


' Paleozoic Devonian 
Old Life) 55.000.000 yrs. 
35,000,000 yrs. — 


x Silurian 
40,000,000 yrs. 


Ordovician 
80,000,000 yrs. 


M - Cambrian 
80,000,000 yrs. 


ooo ESSEN D 
Pre-Cambrian 1,500,000,0 


h of eras and periods follows estimates ЕЕ 


E 
ommittee on the Measurement of Geologic Time, 


ennsylvanian periods furnished by chairman Commit 


et i Seven Wonders of 
1 of Egypt—Built from 3000 B.C. to 
1800 B. ihe pyramids were the monumental 
ЖЕ gyptian pharaohs. The oldest is at Sak- 
rest The largest are at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
}; Pyramid of Cheops covers nearly 13 acres and 


A . The Sphinx is located near 
ex high, 150 feet long, and has & 

inging Gardens of Babrlon—Nebuchadnezzar, 

| destroyed Solomon's Temple, was said to ha 
ardens on terraces at Babylon for his 


queen, 
600 B.C. According to the legend there were 


erraces, each 50 feet above the other. 

e inert t e 
ch works crea! 

neon among the ancients. No tr 


south of 
97 7 the Ionian tities and 
le. It was 425 by 225 feet, had 


ds and lately has been cleared of sand; it | 
face 14 


the 
umns 


World. Facts—Ocean Depths 


Oeeans and Seas; Man's Deepest Descent 
Source: U. 8. Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C. 


Ocean Characteristics—The ocean basins are mean elevation of the land is only 2,755 feet, if the 
regions of the earth's crust containing rocks of a surface of the earth were smooth, the oceans would _ 
Mr density than those of the continents. cover all the globe to a depth of 8,000 feet, 


Deepest Diving by Man 
ts stand her and drain into the oceans. s 
The water in the t and Atain into, the o have bt. Comdr. Georges Houot and Engineer Li, 
accumulated gradually through geol time from Pierre-Henri Willm of the French Navy, who 
the vapors given off by volcanoes and the waters Made several descents in their bathyscaphe in 
from hot springs, The salts dissolved in the ocean 1953 off Toulon, on Feb. 15, 1954, reached a depth 
iert partly from this source and partly the residue of 13,287 ft., over 219 mi., off the west coast of 
t after the sedimentary rocks were formed from Africa, 160 mi. from Dakar. Their bathyscaphe was 
the erosion and weathering of igneous M re [Теге designed by Prof. Auguste Piccard and revised by 
are about. 50,000,000 cubic miles of sedimen- the French Navy nt Toulon. It is a sphere of steel 
y duran пе continents, most of it was и with a plexiglas porthole, instruments and light 
PLU HS саса CC AT 000 "cub OE projectors, and attached to a steel cylindrical float. 
' 329,000, 8 


A long filled with gasoline. Water, which compresses the 
5 e ihe top af e gasoline, sends the sphere down; ballast, in the 
"tt. from the bottoms. In the Indian Ocean a wider orm of steel pellets 


s i India tarci up. Two men have oxy 8. 
Ns. Eins, de бешп Ae Non Aug! 19, 1904, сеп recon nk: the BED 


to let Dr. Harold E. Edgerton, prof. of electrical 
engineering at Massachusetts titute of Tech- 
nology, take photographs of marine life with & 
Camera and electronic flashlights mounted outside 
the sphere, 

y Prof. Auguste Piccard and his son Jacques made 
Salt concentration in the ocean depends on the several descents in their new bathyscaphe, the 
Моп amd evaporation, Trieste, in the Tyrrhenian sea near the island of 
but is, in general, fairly uniform with latitude. Ponza, Italy, and on Sept. 30, 1953, reported à 
Maximum values, which in some locations are in depth of 10108 it 


occur at about 20°N and 20°S. Minimum values Areas and Average Depths of the Oceans and Seas 
of 35 parts per thousand and less occur around the Oobans | ] 
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The speed of sound in th 
ture and pressure, and the distribu- Anda: 
_ Чоп of temperature and pressure is such as to North Sea 
make а zone of minimum sound speed at a depth Red Sea. 
j pout; 3000 feet. Hydrophones placed at the Black 
- dep this sound channel can detect sound Baltic 
originating thousands of miles away. { 


Sen. 


llenger in 
btained a depth 35,640 fi 
Guam 4 1215 some 200 ath 


А greatest 
lor the Southern Hi here “was ons nearer 


16'S, longi 174°- 13,215 
by the Scripps Institution of Oce ‚932 
хем "n Horizon on Dec. 23, 1952, in a depth 81 ^ 12785 


'hree poe eds irenches exist in the North Maps sometimes show a division at the equator 


of Г d the 
Г oep i Саре Johnson Тоша а Bout. До Into Vie North, Ahe Pacific into 
m feet in lati He QN. longitude the North Pacific and the South Paciüc Oceans, 
(oo C M DU C атре та шодо Guan, шей sone Say 
ngitude 15 „ The U! 1 1 0 Buen, Hydrographic Bureau of Monaco or the U. ү 
en 3998 сорьц а Sounding of 34,038 feet near N®VY Hydrographic Office, a member of D 
W abit е 30530 N, longitude 1 "30'E,'in the Japan Pure2u. This term is supposed to describe i 
“ha топон. Ae Water surrounding the Antarctic continent, bu 
ddp. greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north its northern limits cannot be readily defined be- 
Puerto Rico, 30,246 it, found by U. S, Cause there are no fixed geographic points. Ocea? 
ogee yet Dat. 19° 36, long, 68° 20° 30“ nographers, however, йез dn роіпіз, ШШ 
356 N. Long. 68* 08' 45" W.; in the as the Subtropical Convergence, a zone in which 
in the Arctic, 16,500 in the Surface temperature drops rapidly. This line, 
fhe Caribbean, 23,748; in the usually near 40" 5. Lat. shifts seasonally. 
Bering, 13,422; in Тһе Y Sea, also called the Asiatic 
in Antarctic waters Mediterranean, is defined by the International 
AM. „ Hydrographic Bureau as comprising the following 
highest ae ft. seas: Sulu, Celebes, Molukka, Halmahera, Ceram, 
i there 1s a tangas Me and South China e 
> ; also the following gulfs: e 
land, omin; oni, ie ae following straits: 
"r2 gapore and Makassar, 
near Plymouth, 


rixham, Devonshire, DERE Dhar ober 

- Mayfli Tt i f the 
aoe lone eee ESTA ane m, 11 4b, sailed ve New England in 1620. "This 180-100 кув wil 
With voluntary contributions from б Вер and 3 masts, 2 of them sque 180-0п T D bs 


3 о: 
hib eres cnt e AMEND e Waen ишда ee в bl 


THIRD TALLEST PEAK _ 


- Mt. Kanchenjunga, third highest mountain in 
пе world, was conquered Мау 25, 1955, by а 
British expedition led by Charles Evans and 
Sponsored by the Alpine Club and the Royal Geo- 
“graphical Society of London. Evans reported 
Teaching the summit of the 28,166 ft. tall peak, 
‘Mess 5 vertical feet." This was a concession to 
‘the feelings of the Sikkim natives, who believe 
the peak is sacred and must not bë touched by 
human foot. Fy 
Evans was a member of the successful Bverest 
expedition of 1953 under Col. Henry С. J. Hi 
Lin which Hillary and Tensing Norkay gained th 
summit. He also accompanied Sir Edmund Hillary 
in exploring Mt. Baruntse in 1954. 
К Mt. Kanchenjunga is located 35 miles north- 
west of Darjeeling and is the principal peak of 
5 that the Sikkim people call the Five Sacred 
Treasuries of the Snows. Five earlier attempts 
> to climb Kanchenjunga had been made by British, 
Swiss, Bavarians and others, beginning in 1905. 
lt. Istornal, 24,242 ft. in the Karakorum range, 
Pakistan, was reported conquered June 8 by Jos. 
Murphy and Thos. Mutch of Princeton Univ. ex- 
pedition that started out climb Tirich Mir, 
25,420 ft. They planted Pa ani and American 
flags. Both men were frost-bitten and had to 
be carried down by porters. 

Mt. Masherbrun, 25,600 ft., attempted, spring, 

1955, by 10-man New Zealand group, reached 
> 19,200 ft.; returned. 

& Reconnaissance in Pakistan, to find routes in 
the Hushe valley glacier basin was carried out in 
Summer, 1955, by members of the Harvard 
Ountaineering Club headed by Henry S. Francis, 
I Jr. 24, of Cleveland, O., accompanied by scientists. 
Three tall summits are nearby: K 6 (23,890 ft.); 

К 1 (22,900 ft.) and Bride Peak (25,110 ft.) 

Ben Nevis—Two American students at Edinburgh 
University lost their lives May 1955, by falling 
while attempting to climb Ben the highest 

p Mountain in Britain, 4,406 feet. 


EARLIER RECORDS 

E Qe Everest, 29,028 ft., was conquered May 29. 

3 1 5 when Edmund Hillary, New Zealand, and 
ensing Norkay, a Sherpa of Nepal living in India, 


Polar Exploration 
Source: National Geographic Society; 


1887—John' Davis (England). Davis Strait to 
Sanderson's Hope, 712°12'N. 
(н, Шет Barents and Jacob van Heemskerck 
5285 land). Discovered Bear Island, touched north~ 
Zee of Spitsbergen, 79*49'N., rounded Novaya 
{ш wintered at Ice Haven. 
Greeni, enry Hudson (England). North along 
7830 land's east coast to Cape Hold-with-Hope, 
ing hè then north of Spitsbergen to 80 23'. Return- 
Em 5 — discovered Hudson's Touches (Jan Mayen). 
Bam William Baffin and Robert Bylot (England). 
үн ДУ to Smith Sound. 
Amen, Vitus Bering (Russia). Proved Asia and 
/ 11 55 Were separate by sailing through strait. 
> Surveyed Sent Northern Expedition (Russia). 
Aid Siberian Arctic Coast. 
rom sen tus Bering (Russia). Sighted Alaska 
ue named Mount St. Elias. His lieutenant, 
Uum ‘of, discovered coast. 
аце Hearne (Hudson's Bay Со.), Over- 
m Prince of Wales Fort (Churchill) on 
15 to mouth of Coppermine River. 
es Cook (Britain). 
ait to Icy Cape, Alaska, and North 


89- Alexander Macke 

й nzie (North West Co. 

NS to mouth of Mackenzie River. 
| Scoresby (Britain). North of Spits: 


James Cook at N 
Separation of the continents. 


Sun Franklin (Britain). York 1 8 
Bay to mouth of Coppermine, {еп 3 
Turnagain Pon. Сорре gr: 


ring north to Cape Constitution, 80*32'. 
^ 4,1897-9—Leopold McClintock (Britain) with Lady 
Franklin's 1 found traces of Franklin's 
disaster. Sledged, Bellot Strait to Montreal Isl 
1868—N. A. E. er (Sweden), Reached 
6142 in attempt at North Pole from Spitsbergen. 
1869-70—Karl Koldewey and Jullus Payer (Ger- 
many). Explored Greenland's east coast from 
Fran? Josef Fjord to Germania Land, 77°N, 
1871—Charles Francis Hall (U. S.). Through 
Robeson Channel, between Ellesmere Island and 
Greenland, to 82*11'N., to Polar Sea. 
1873—Julius Payer and Karl Weyprecht (Aus- 
tria), Discovered Prang Joset Land, v a 
.1876-—Nares Expedition (Brit » Aldrich ex- 
plored 250 miles 82 Een ear ^ id'$ northern 
coast from Cape Sheridan to ску Ernest. 
Beaumont traced the Arctic coast of Greenland 
east to Cape May, Wulff's Land. Markham went 
from Ellesmere Island to 83*20". 
1876.9. Baron Nordenskiöld (Sweden). Navigated 
Northeast Passage along coast of Siberia. 
1879-1 . Washington DeLo: » Lt. Cmdr., 
flea 10 3 nnette bo San Francisco, 1879, 
Qn Jas. Gordon Bennett 3-yr. Arctic expedition: 
tray in ice, ship was crushed June, 1881, at 
TU 19'N. 155° W. DeLong and 11 of crew died Hear 
Lena River, Siberia, October, 1881. 
1882-3—Gen. A. W. Greely Expedition (U. S.). 
J. B. Lockwood explored Greenland's Arctic coast 
eastward to island named for „ reaching 
Ellesmere Island to 


1892 K 95—Robert E. Peary (U. B.). From Mc- 
Cormiek Bay on Greenland's west coast over ice- 
cap ule supe Fjord on northeast coast. 

1893-6—Fridtjof Nansen (Norwa: ). Drifted the 
Dr au ha ame Gaara ea 

о Sp к 

polar dash Чо Franz Josef Land. 3 
| 1891—85. A. André (Sweden). Attempting to 
reach ое by ball 3 deed from Spitsbergen to 
.  82'56/N., 29 52 E. with two companions. Remains 
_ found Aug. 6, 1930, on White Is and, 


1898-1902—Otto Sverdru Orway). Crossed 
Ellesmere Island from east to se Toni. Through 
Jones Sound er Axel Heil and Ringnes 


1900—Duke of the Abruzzi Expediti Italy), 
From Pas Josef Land, Cagni made à new сао 


north, 66 347. 
199008. Amaru) Denmark). Explo; 
coast of Greenlan em Scoresby Sound south” E 


.. 1903-5—Roald Amundsen (Ni D 
we Lieb тиа Ац n (Norway). First sailed 


Peary (0, S.). From 
& new f est north. smere 


arthi 
— Mylius-Erichsen and J. P. Koch - 
leted exploration of Greenlana’s exit 
5 from Cape Bi k, Germania 


to Cape Bridgman. 
‘DISCOVERY OF NORTH POLE 
,,1909—Robert Е, Peary (P. S.). Nc 
1 роторот Е, Реалу Cape Columbia е Мон 


Peary had Several supporting groups carrying 
upplies until last gro; ^ Я 
iust Wise PINE Eat RAUM 


roceeded with Чор tee 
le several times. finalis 
em: hours. Starte. 


and Lincoln 
attempt to fly 


„ ап! 
itsbergen, 


1937—Otto Schmidt ( 
Pole by plane, May 21; 
under Ivan Papanin. Afte 
were picked up near Jan M. 


RECENT ARCTIC EXPE 
The British North Greenland 


R.). Landed at North 
ablished a Won on ісе 

Iting 9 months they 
ren. 


ITIONS 
xpedition, which 


as made an extensive geological, geophysical and 
flaciological Survey of the Greenland Icecap in 
he latitude of Thule, completed its work 


in 1954. The main base at Brittania Lake, 77°07' N. 
23°50 W., was established in August, 1952 and an 
Advance station called Northice, 78°07 N., 38°10 W. 
Was set up and supplied by British and American 
Planes from U. S, Air Force base at Thule. n 

Vast tracts of central enland between 63 
and 74° N. were surveyed by & French scientific 
team under Paul-Emile Victor, 1948-1951. Supplied 
by air from Iceland the entists built a Central 
Research Station at 70°55’ N., 40°38’ W. 

In the summer of 1953 Canadian and Swiss ex 
plorers flew to Baffin Island to investigate the 
glaciology, biology, and geology of Cumberland 
Peninsula. Five camps were up to 6,725 feet. 

A USAF plane in 1953 checked locations of D 
erected by Peary. It carried as guests Dr. Gilbe 
Grosvenor, president, and Thomas W. мора 
secretary, of the National Geographic bow 
Dr. Grosvenor dropped the society's flag on 
North Pole, May 20, 1953. 

Three U. S. 
landed their C-47 


drift cycle in the Arctic and it was probably ЕГ 
ELI Starting point in 1955. T-3 was some 
miles 


A USAF plane piloted by Lt 
Benedict flew from T-3 and landed at the North 
Pole, May 4, 1952. The crew stayed 3 hours an 
10 minutes ril Т, 
14.150 feet. Peary made a sounding on April 1, 


the North Po! ted 
Rear Adm. Donald B. MacMillan, 79, complai 
his 30th voyage to the Arctic in June-September, 
1954. He teft Boothbay Harbor, Me., June БЕ. 
he schooner Bowdoin with a crew of es t 
eite aud, included Labrador, ere Vi SN 
Supplies and medicine for e cA 
Moravian School of Nain; Baffins Land, Ellsmere 
and and Rennselaer harbor. Uni- 
In 1954 the University Museum of the ui 
versity of Pennsylvania and the National Мик 
of Denmark іп a joint expedition found nous 
graves and implements of a 1 old Arc! ue 
Village of the Dorset culture on Melville Peninsu 
in Canada's Northwest "Territories, 
Canadians, 


e summer of 1955 Canada sent & 2 
тееп Elizabeth Islands to 


In 1955 the U. S. М: t 
U. S. Air Force, the Snow, Ice and Permafros 
Research Establishment of the Corps of Engineers, 
the Theater 


in the planning and operation of 
bases in the American. Arctic, 


observation stations on ice floes. Extensive re- 

h of the submarine Lomonsov mountain 
range was carried on. 

nited States is constructing the DEW 

(distant early warning) radar line stretching for 
3000, miles along the northern mainland rim 
oi the North, American gontinent,, Сарана ET 
buil Similar system, е mid-Canada 
Line, Үү called the McGill Fence, along the 
55th parallel. 


exploring on Ellesmere Island in 


12-4—Сар&. James Cook (Britain). Encircled 
Кыса Without seeing land. In probing ice coast 
he reached to 71°10'S. 
1819-21—F. G. Bellingshausen (Russia). Circum- 
T navigated Antarctica, discovered Peter I and Alex- 
ander 1 Islands. 
20 —Nathan Brown Palmer (U. S. 95 Discovered 
palmer Peninsula in 60^W. and thus the Antarctic 
Continent without realizing it. 
"4823—James Weddell (Britain). Sailed into sea 
"now bearing his name, reaching 74168. 
| 1831—John Biscoe (Britain). Discovered Enderby 
Land in 50^E., named Саре Ann. 
1833—Peter Kemp (Britain). Sighted land now 
named for him in 60 E. 
1839—John Balleny (Britain). Discovered Balleny 
lands at Antarctic Circle and noted appearance 
of land south in 117^E. 
1840—Charles Wilkes (U. 8); Commanded first 
ZU. S. Naval Exploring Expedition, found land in 
158°Е. and skirted the coast westward for 1,500 
miles, Wilkes was first to announce existence of 
an Antarctic Continent. 
1M0—Dumont D'Urville (France). Discovered 
Лабе Coast in 140^E. and landed on islets. 
| 1841-2—James Clark Ross (Britain). Discovered 
Ross Ice Barrier and set a farthest south of 78°10". 
1899-1900—C. E. Borchgrevink (Britain). Landed 
party from Southern Cross on Cape Adare, first stations on 
winter on Antarctic Continent. A new farthest to transmit 
South of 78°50’ was reached by sledge. я 
Л 1902-3—Erich von Drygalski (Germany). Dis- 
| covered Wilhelm II Coast, in 90°E. 
1902-4—Robert_F. Scott (Britain). Discovered 
King Edward VII Land. Sledged south to 82°17’, 1 nland 
and later west 250 mi. into high plateau. high, over 100 mi, long, 
1901—W. S. Bruce (Britain). Discovered Coats $ 5 
Land i 22^W. 
7 1908-9—Ernest Shackleton (Britain). Reached 
8°23 in attempt on South Pole. Others of party 
Teached South Magnetic Pole area. 
1909-10—Jean Charcot (France). Explored west 


Coast of Palmer Peninsula and sighted island bear- 
ing his name. 


DISCOVERY OF SOUTH POLE 
1911—Roald Amundsen (Norway). Wintered in 
E AS Whales; then marching due south, reached 
South Pole December 14. depths and 
11912 Capt. Robert F. Scott, R. N. (Britain) and other 
dm ed South Pole from Ross Isl, Jan. 17 with in an ad 
Cay empanions: Dr. E. A. Wilson, Lt. Bowers, breaker Atka 
Fr Petty Officer Edgar Evans. Found ice shelf In 
first, a ient there. On return Evans died 
Band postes walked into. DE Scott, ares 
in tent durin zzard. Four peared when a 
Ы ше Nov. 12, 191 anten it rested broke 
llhelm Filchner (Germany). Entered рег, 
Weddell Sea; discovered Luitpold Land in 30°W. 


1912-3—Douglas Mawso 

n (Australia). Established 
ме. ih Adélie Coast and 1400 miles to the west 
large y discovered Queen Mary Coast, charting 
ES енота Of coast by sledge. 
“first jn bert Wilkins (Britain). Used airplane 
A КАТ aug exploration, fiying length of 
Ales Richard 200 
R E. Byrd (U. S.) established Long. 
p merica on Bay of whales, “On 1,600 mi. South. 

е 


С d a U. S. 
Over Pole; be! ied 
to 


Douglas Mawson (Australia). Flew over 
tae MacRobertson Land 5 65 E. 
iser-Larsen (Norway), In flights from 
Orvegia discovered Queen Maud Land in 
d Crown Princess Martha Тапа in 15*W. 
Y 1 1 9 Isachsen (Norway). Circumnavi- 
тизер few over and discovered Princes 
Land in 304K, yid EAS, е 
Led second ; 
on to Little America, which огей | 
wintered alone at an advance 
" Lincoln El 155 south " 
“Ж isworth (U. S.), Fi 4 
HAN ninsula's cise COR then crossed 
NE ittle America, making 4 landings. __ 
en enen Teen ушыр» D 
fin, photomapping 135,000. o 


4-5—Richard E. Byrd (0. E 


ts 524 World Facts—Islands, "Areas, Location and Ownership 
Important Islands and Their Areas 


Source: National Geographie Society, Washington, D. C. 


Figure in parentheses shows rank am: ў : 
Surveyed FR noo dif e A ee odds ten largest islands. Some islands haye 


.. LOCATION-OWNERSHIP LOCATION-OWNERSHIP 
Area in Square Miles Area in Square Miles 


"ARCTIC OCEAN St. Helena, Gt. Br al! E 
Canadian Islands 1 th „ Gt. Br. ||Balf, Indonesia RE 
(5.22 p шо, Chile Bismarck Archipelago, 

BE AN 18,800|| Gt. Br. (s 
8 TON |New Britain 
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63. Vancouver. Canada 
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Notable Bridges 
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World Facts—Notable Tall Buildings 


Notable Tall Buildings in United States Cities 


Height is from the sidewalk to 


the top of roof, 
atop building, but does not include a flag pole. 


including oHm tower, 


City 


New York git 
Empire SAT s 
the Ae Total: 

п Ave. 


Жерри АП 
Ahtenna, 222 ft. makes total... 
ег, Lexin & 420 St 


Eos a 149 Broad wa, 
Court Ube, 
Municipal 


Rooy d 
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Tate Nati 
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Lie, 1 T 
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А 100 Wi Г ghi 
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statue or light iat 


м Storier|Helgh 
City No. | Ft. 
uffalo, N. Y. E 
Rand Bldg. Lafayette Square. . 20 
ао 40-ft. beacon 
City Hall, 65 Niagara Square, 32 
Liberty Bank, 424 Main Si " 23 
ir е lo Bldg 39 E. Genesee St 18 
idg., Church 3 16 
Marin. "Trust, 237 Main St... 16 
Chicago, ш. 
Board of Trade. 44 
Prudential Li 41 
makes total. ES 
Wacker Dr 42 
Pittsfleld, 55 E. Washington St 38 
Kemper Insurance Bldg., 20 EN 
Wacker Dr Л 45 
Field, 135 5 le St 42 
One LaSalle 49 
Morrison Hotet, W. Madison 45 
Pure ОП, 35 E. W 2 Drive 40 
Lincoln Tower, 75 Wacker Dr 42 
Carbide & C; 9095 5 N. Mich 37 


О 2 

LaSalle-Wacker, 221 N. LaSalle St 
American National Bank 
Bankers, 105 W. Adams St 
Continental Companies. 
American Furniture Mart 
‘Sheraton Hotel. ne 
Palmolive, 919 N. Мі 
188 West Randolph 
Tribune Tower, 435 
Roanoke, 11 S. LaSalle St | 
Willoughby Tower, 8 S. Mich Ave. 
Chicago Temple 

An add'l 109 ft. to top of cross...|. 
Wrigley, 400 N. Mich. Ave ; 
333 N. Michigan Ave 
Tower, 6 N. Mich. Ave 
Allerton Hotel, 701 N. M 
Drake Towers, 179 E 
Builders, 228 N. Las 
Merchandise Mart. 
Conrad Hilton ote. 
201 North Wells. 
Morton, 208 W. Was 3 
Narragansett Apartments. 
London Guarantee and Accident. 
Socony-Vacuum 
Daily News, 400 W Madison St 
32 W. Randolph. . 


Clücinnati, Ohio 
Carew Tower, 441 Vine St 
Union Central, 5 West 4th St 
‘Terrace Plaza Hotel , 


Cleveland, Ohio 
‘Terminal Tower. TI TAY 
Tallest. outside N. Y. € 
'Ohlo-Bell AUT DE RS 


Шав, Tex: 
Republic Bank el 
Mercantile National Bani 
Magnolla Petroleum Blas 
pe Pee one ВЕ S 


Repubin Bid Bank Bi 
‘ower Fetrolaum H 

poopius Hi 

M.& 


lich. 


Ohio 
Ulman nid" 10 WO 2nd st. 
United Brethren Bldg. .... 


Des Moines, I. 
e Вав, 004 Locust 
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Mich Bell 
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Pe nobseot 
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Water Board В 100 
J Hudson 
lehr Кога бөр, 
D vid Whitney 
Tone. elles Bates dc Oi ndillaci 
Ford Bldg., 018 Griswold... ., 


Fort Worth Texas 
Continental Lite Ins. Bldg. . 
Fair Store, 303 W. zin 

Hartford, Conn, 
"Travelers Ins. Co ‘ 
Hartford Conn. Trust Co. 
Кочо rn New England Tele 

ox & Co { , 
мі Statler... 

Houston, Tex 

10 Main В 

erson, 802 ‘Travis 
Houston < 807 Ri 
gening, Fannin and Texas 
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rss 28 
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OTHER TALL BUILDINGS AND FOREIGN STRUCTURES n 
Other ight in feet in arentheses) Pyramid of Cheops, in Egypt (450); and St; 
м аге: Ао сше häh Nat. Tower Bldg. 28 in tatoan City (448). EL 

А (308): Allentown, Pa., Penn. Power & Light Bldg., PESA up. Ac} CHRIS edra. 

; 23 (322); Baton Rouge, La., State Capitol, 34 the tallest in ine Nerd Othe 

(450); Birmingham, Ala., Comer Bldg., 27 (325); the Strassburg Cathedral 

Columbus, Ohio, Lincoln-Veque Tower, 47 (555); Vienna (441): Sa 

Corpus Christi, Tex., Wilson Tower, 20 (213); Cathedral of Sev 

Duluth, Minn., Alworth Bidg., 16 (247); Lincoln, 9н Belgium 

[i 


cl. 32-ft. bronve 
Harkness Memorial 
Providence, R. L, Industrial 


Principal Foreign Rivers 


Source: Nationa! Geographic Society 
River Outüow File River Ошйо КИМ" ner Outflow 
| Ў ——— 
James Bay.... Laptey Se: . Rio Theo- 
Ai ‘Atlantic Ocean 3. Bay of Biscay: 50|| dore Roose 
Amuü.......|Aral Sen.. alt, 
Amur + |Tartary Strait: 


Beaufort Sea |: 
Amazon River. 
"aribbean Sea '950//St 
eine River... st 


Athabasca, ix, Athabasca. 
s |Ohantrey Inlet 
© of Arctic Ocean 
Bay of Bengal. 


Dnieper River 
Wisla River. 
Нийво! 


andrina , 
Amazon.. 


mum 
asg 


vse ees. Вуттрепіа Sea 
685|| Tigris. |: Euphrates.. 
i,500||Tisza... | 
Rio de 1а Plata, 2/450|| Tocantins. ||| 


Slave River... Ural... 
Paraguay Riv. 1.000 Urugu ау 

»|Adriatie Sea.. .] '420||Voiga 
Purus .|Amazon River, 00 | Weesr 
Red River of Wisla. г i 
the North. Lake Winnipeg| 545||Yangtze..... China а 
Rhine North Sea. 700||Yapura. . Amazon River. 
Rhone... < [Gult of Lion... 500 Yellow, see | 
Rio de la | 
Plata Atlantic Ocean. 


Rio Grande; (Gulf of Mexico: 


basins—Amazon (2,053,318); 
La Plata (1,198,000): Yenisei (1,0: 
е (699.400); Yangtze (689,000); St. 
300); Colorado (246,000); Rio Gr. 


he Great Lakes 


У, : т 
| Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 


| Superior | Michigan| Huron Erie 


8. 
4 st soundings in fee 
Area (sq. miles) ‘water surfi 


арас Can: 
otal Area (sd. miles) U. S. and / 31820 
а (5q. mies. entire drainage ndn СП ада 38 


Cana 


S. and Canada.. 
at New York in feet 


Figures for mean Surface above mean tide at from Di 

Masten are the average for цо ars— 1860-1954. Ontari 1 

1 в and minimum mo : „largest. lake 0 
is St. 


e 
the waterway 
charges into 


1952); 5 
is fm 26 miles and extre: 
ie ag the The improved steamer channel. 0 
with least width of 700 feet an ^d 
Ot the 490 square miles of water 
are in the United States and 290 in 


у=? Даре л. 
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!:: ß. p., ĩͤ . 88 
National Parks and Other Units of the National Park System 


Source: National Park Service. Revised Figures as of June 30, 1955 


NATIONAL PARKS , 
(The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses show area, in acres.) 


Acadia, 1919, Maine (30,378)—The group of 
granite mountains upon Mount Desert Island, also 
Schoodic Point on mainland. 

GEBEN 1944, Texas (692,305) on bend of Rio 
rande, 

Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles of viyid coloring: 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (45,847)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, limestone decorations. 

Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (169. 
290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
tinct volcano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 
Interesting lava formations. 

Everglades, 1947. Southern Florida (1,258,640) — 
Portion of only subtropical area in the United 
States; extensive watercourses: abundant bird life. 

Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (999,320)— 
Rugged mountain region of great beauty; more 


than 200 glacier-fed lakes, 60 small glaciers. 
Precipices thousands of feet deep. 
Grand Canyon, 1919, North Central Arizona 


(673,062)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
most sublime spectacle in the world. 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(298,470)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
‘Teton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 

Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (507,168)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (176.951)—Interesting vol- 
canic areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes on the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, à huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maul. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (986)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Bath- 
houses under Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (133,839)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; rugged forested wilderness. 

Kings Canyon, 1940, Middle Eastern California 
(453,718)—Sierra wilderness with numerous peaks 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high: park also contains groves 
of giant sequoias. 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (104,- 
161)—Only recently active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 
6,913 feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(50,696)—Series ої caverns including spectacular 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. 

Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (51,- 


018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistoric , 


сий, dwellings in the United States. 

Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,319) —Нієһезі mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sheep, and other spectacular wildlife. 

Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
(241,571) Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
the United States, radiating from the summit and 
slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (888,537) 
—Notable as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forests, including the famous “rain forests,” 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 

Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ous cold mineral springs. 

Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorado 
(255,632)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, 
peaks 11,000 to 14,265 feet altitude. Remarkable 
records of glacial period. 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,= 
118)—Great groves of giant seguian; world's 
largest and probably oldest living things: magnifi- 
cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highest mountain in United States proper. 

Shenandoah, 1935, in Northern, Virginia (193,473) 
—Dtstanding scenic section of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South Dakota 
(27,893). Limestone caverns having several miles of 
chambers containing pe- 
nos for EM us] ам. раци 

Yellowstone, 0) ез! ming, 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern Idaho 
(2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest of world 
together. Boiling Sp! 3 ifie 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 
able for gorgeous coloring. 
large streams and waterfalls. Great wild animal 


herds. 
‘Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (157.- 
619)—Mountainous region of unusual beauty: Yo- 


semite and other inspiri Orges; m. als. 
of extraordinar: Bell d ED of ede 
тй 1919, (АШ een en kan 1600 e 
'on 
2.500 feet, witi precipitous ‘walls. рн Ы Y. 
a NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS S j 2 
Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentuck: —Tradi- | 
tional birthplace cabin of FANS Rear ey f 
closed in memorial building on site of pirthpiace, : 
Appomattox Court House, Virginia (968). 
nr the Bete of New Orleans Was 
Right, gan. , , „ 
Colonial, 1930, Virginia (7,131)—Includes most 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first anent 
English settlement in America; historic Yorktown; 
the parkway connecting these aud ther Colonial 
зон Colonial Williamsburg, Cape Henry Ме» 
Morristown, 1933, New Jersey. (058)——Sltes. ot 
important military encampments duri ‹ 
lution; Washington's H CER 1255 180 7 


r. 
goyne, 1777; turning qm of the Revolution ang 
Nm en as one of thi 

story. 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
Tenn. Fert Donelson (UR Dover, 9 


(2,109), Gettysburg, Pa. Guilford 
Greensboro, N. C. Kings Mountain (4,012), 

Creek, S. C. Moores Creek (42), Currie, N. 
Petersburg (1,505), Petersburg, Va. Shiloh (3,730 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Stones River (324 
„ Tenn. Vicksburg (1,330), Vicksburg, 
55. NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES : 
Antietam (184), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cross 
Roads (1), Bethany, Miss. Свир 9), sa Gaf- — 
Yi Uniontown, — 


ney, S. C. Fort Necessity (2), 
Ра. Tupelo Mone giver parkway at foot ot Chat: 
west side of Вто iver parkway at foot 
terton Hill), memorials. ` $ vi 7 
NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS _ 
Kennesaw Mountain, 1947, Georgia, (3,094)— = 
Commemorates the Buttle of Kennesaw 1 
Commem@atile of Sherman's flanking movement 
through the heart of the South known as the ^R 
Atlanta Campaign: ; жу е MEA LUE 
‘Manassas, Virginia (1,719), Site of Bull Run 
„and Manassas battles. ( 3 
Richmond, 1944, Virginia (684)—Scene of battles 
in defense of Richmond during war between the 
States. NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 
Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North Dakota (68,510) 
Badlands along Little Missouri River; part ot 
Theodore Roosevelt's Elkhorn Ranch, 
NATIONAL CEMETERIES 
tional Park Service be- 
terest. 


ashington, "D. Q. 


eme: Va. is the na- 
tion’s most important memorial ground, It is de 


Е. 
NATIONAL PARKWAYS © = •b 
Blue Ridge (52,881) follows Blue Ridge Moun- 


tains. Length, 477 miles. к z 
George Washington Memorial (8,190). along 
Maryland and Virginia sbores of the Potoma 
River. henge, 57 miles. | o 
Natchez Trace (21,998), follows old Indian trai 
between Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Mis 


Length, 447 miles. a i 
Suitland (660) Maryland-Dist. of Columbia, 


K 


= 534 


. fortifications, 


.. PROJECTS AND AREAS ONDER, 


United States—National Monuments, Cemeteries, Historic Sites 


Area 
Name 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


in acres 


Name 


Ackla Battleground 
Andrew Johnson, 
Arches... Sale 
Aztec Ruins 
Badlands. 


Bandellei qu ee 
Big Hole Battlefleld, . 
Bla ‘anyon of the 


1,19. 


Fossil Cycad 
George 


050!/Great Sand Dunes 


Lehman Cayes 
971 


4 765 
у: [1,865,218 
798 | 


160| 
2,274,239! 


Gran Quivira. a 
Grand Canzon 


Lava Beds.. 
Meriwether Lewis 


Oregon Caves 

Organ Pipe Cactus 

Derry a Vietory Memorial 
Petrified Forest 

Pinnacles 

Pipe Spring 
Pipestone 
Ralnbow Bridge 
aguaro 

otts Bluff 
itka 

tatute of Liberty 
Sunset Crater, 
Timpanogos Cave 
Tonto ` 
Tumacacori 
Tuzigoot 
Verendrye 
Walnut Canyon 
White Sands 


Whitman 
Wu 


Colo 
Utah 


Y 
Zion 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES AND 
(Acres in parentheses) 


Historie Sites 
Adams House, Quincy, Mass, (5). Home of 
Presidents John E John Quincy Adams. 


Federal Hall Mem: 


Orial, N. 
New York City (45) 
ment. 


assau and Wall Sts., 
First 


seat of U .S. Govern- 


Fort Raleigh, N. C. (18). First attempted 
English settlement. 

Hampton, Md., Georgian mansion, 1783 (45). 

Hopewell Village, Pa. (848). Early iron-making 
industry, 1 

Jefferson Memorial, Mo. (83). 
national expansion. 


Old Custom House, Philadelphia (.79), 
revival architecture. 3 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Home, Hyde Park, N, 5 
(94). Includes ‘Library gd. X 
Salem, Mass. Maritime 
San Juan, 


Commemorates 


Memorial (9), 
Puerto Rico (40). Ancient Spanish 


derbilt" Mansi. 


„Vani near. Hyde Park, N, ү, 
(212). With arboretum. EEN Y 


“National Capltal Parks (35, : 
park system ob the Nate’ Сарып 


THE 
ITHIN 
National Recreational Areas 
98,500) 
Dam (| 2007 


Washington; Lake Mead 
ў па-№еуада; Millerton Lake (11,- 
lifornia; Shadow Mower (10,291) m 


Federally Owned 
f 9 hte 
E Penn.; Gran 
estown (22) \ 
Oregon; Saint | 


risa qe 


oneer 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia, The 
comprises nearly 750 units 


JURISDICTION OF THE 
THE NATIONAL PARK 


MEMORIALS 


Memorials 
Coronado Memorial, Ariz. (2,745) 
Spaniards, 16th century. 
De Soto Memorial, Fla 
léth-century explorer. 
Fort Caroline, Fla. (116). Last French settle- 
fen’ in Florida, 1564, destroyed by Spaniards, 


Route of 


(24). Commemorates 


House where President Lincoln died, Washington, 
D. C. (.05). tes 
Custis-Lee Mansion, Arlington, Va. (3). Ami 
bellum home of Robert E. Lee. 61) 
Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. (61): 
Classical monument ‘with statue. Ford 

Lincoln Museum, Washington, D. C. (.18). 
theatre where Lincoln was shot. 

Mount Rushmore, S. D. (1.220). 
files of 4 Presidents. р. с. 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
(1). Classical circular colonnade. tan 

Washington National Monument, Washin e 
D. C. (31). Obelisk commemorates first Preside! ы, 

Wright Brothers, N.C. (name changed. frol 


Kill Devil Hill to Wright Brothers) (314). Site of 
first motor-propelled airplane flight. 


Colossal pro- 


1n the District of Columbia and vicinity. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE BUT | 
SYSTEM > 


Church, 
Vernon, 
ойго 


. ot, Rights Shrine (6.09) Mount 
T: 
V. I. 


Bil t 
Ыза fission (4.13) Texasi 
„ K. 1. virgin Ssiands (756). 


m; vi а, and Tennessee, which 
most often cited for his exploration in the 
tne Wilderness Trail in 1769 
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Great Inventions and Scientific Discoveries 


SS FT 
Invention Date| Inventor |Nation Invention Date| Inventor . |Nation 
Adding machine 1642 Pascal. French Engine, electric igni, 1880|Benz а 
Adding machini Engine, gasoline, . 1886|Daiml REN 
recording . 1888 Burroughs. .|U. S. Engine, gas vacuum., 
Air brake, 1869 estin£hoise U. S. Engine, steam... . 


Airplane. « 
Airplane, experim tal, 
Airplane, helicopter. . 
Airplane, helicopter . 
Airplane, jet, engine. 


German ||Eng!ne, steam, piston 

8. Englne, steam, piston 
: English Engine, steam, comp'd 
Engine, high pressure. 
Britten Engraving, half-tone 


Airplane with motor..| 1903|Orville and 
туше о сас <. | exaporeced pole 
Airplane, hydro. 1911|Curtiss...... U. 8. Furnace, for stee! 


шде engines Monk 6. 8. Galvanometer.. 
per-charger. „U. 8. isch. А 
Alrship....... Giffard French Gas fient nz. 1255 


Airship, non-rigid . Santos Gas, mantle 


Brazil Gasoline, (lead ethyl) 


dirlgible........., Dumont... 
дїр, rigid dirigible| 1900|Zeppelin.....|German ||Gasoline cracked 
luminum elec- 
trolytic process, ...| 1886 Hall. 0.8. Gasoline, high octane: 
Are tube... 1923 Alexande son |U. S. Gold (cyanide process| 
im Sie 1 v. S Tor extraction) 
jde la C! leyrà.. |Spanish Kenner 
Westinghouse|U. 8. Gun, breechlo: 


0 
Automobile, differ- 
ential gear... 
Automobile, electric. . 
Automobile, exper... 
Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, gasoline. 


"oem Gun sight, telescopic. 
'uncotton, 
Austrian Gyroscope. 
German Gyrocompass. . . 
8. Наза RN 
‘arvester-Thres! 
German Ice-making machi 
G n Indigo, synthesis of. 
geg. | Kaleidoscope 
U. 8 Kinetoscope 
US Kodak.... 


Automobile, gasoline, 
Automobile, gasoline, 
Automobile, magneto. 
Automobile, self-star. 
Automobile, steam... 
Babbitt metal 


Bakelite Belg.U.S. 

Balloon 1783 Montgolfir. . French Ta зе 
arometer ‘orricelll. ... allan 5 

Bleycle 1842|MacMillian, . Scottish || 2818р. inciudéscent. 


Ed Lamp, incand., frosted 


Lamp, incand., gas.. 
Lamp, lime-lignt. Р 


Bicycle, safety. 
Bifocal lens 
Block signa! 
Bomb, depth 
Bomb, depth 
Bottle machine. . 
Browning gun... 
Burner, gas. . 
Car coupler. 
Carburetor, gasolin 
Card time recorder. 
Carding machine. 
Cash register. 
Cellophane. 
Celluloid . 


Lens, 

Lens, fused bifocal. . 
Leydenjar (condenser) 
Lightning Du 
Linoleum, 


Cement, Ро B SY 
Cireult breaker ро 
(oll blast). Locomotive, 


Clock, pendulum . 
Coaxial cable system, 


Locomotive, exper... y... ss «English 
Locomotive, exper .| 1814 Stephenson. . English 
Locomotive, pias 1... 1820 Stephenson. ES es 
geo st ie S.] 1830 |600 


Соке oven... 
Collar, paper. 
Comptometer. . 
Condenser miero- 


phone (telephone) 
Cotton gin.. 
Cream separa! 
Cultivator, diso. 
Dental plate, rubber. 
Dial recorder, 
Diesel engine 


Di uM * Nobel.. 

namo, continuous 

тушто VERIS Ua. 1860 ED Мое ce lon. 
ynamo, cont, our. ramme, . 9 0 

Dynamo, hydrogen Microseope cà Softipound 
cooled Schuler.. “В; MOT К г, wars! 

Dynamo, elec! Alexanderson Mond 24 e » 

pena modulator Edwards.. . |U. Mor 515 n 
'ynamo, high fre Пп 

Electric buttery pile, . MO: AC, rallw 

Electrio filter, eleph) MOI FOU. 


Electric ship NAE Motor, $ nt phase 


Electromagnet. 

йе" inductio 
RUE tube mus N19 ele; ce 
piectrop jating. ovie mi е 1 
Electroplating, Movie machine 
Elevator, brake...... Movie projector., ., . x Pos 
Er push bit on . dimension., t 
47555 8 Sy 3 f Mowing К . 
Engine, gasoline, 1891|Levassor > Neon lamp. B 
Engine, gas, compound| 1926|Eickemeyer. . U. S. Nitroglycerln.. T 
in ine, eU 1877 Otto German || Nylon synthetlo 1930 |Carothers.. . U. B. 

PEE do Reis 


|} 1937|Du Pont lab- U. 8. 
1883!Daimler.....'German (ОН cracking process.. 1891!Dewar. .. .. U. S. 
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Invention Date Inventor |Nation Invention Date| Inventor 
Gavrilov....|Russian ||Sleeping-car........ „| 1858|Pullman.....'U. 8. 
Emanueli. Italian Fold: upper berth, 1864; diner, 1868; chair car, 
NMege-Moaurtes French 1875; vestibule, 1887 
Ophthalmoscope.....| 1851|Helmhoitz...|German te! Bertsch... .. 
Paper machine (cylin-| LeBlanc 
ег), for mal +++] 1809|Dickinson. . . |U. S. Solvay. 
Paper machine (the Kirchoft- 
ourdrinler) ,......| 1799| Robert... Bunsen, 
Paper, from wood ‘Spectroscope (mass). Alston. . 
pulp, sulfate process] 1884|Dahl....... iSpectroscope (mass) 1918|Dempster. U. S 
Paper sulfite process.| 1867 Spinning jenny 1767 Hargreaves. | English 
Pen, fountain, , Steamboat, exp'mtl 1783 French 
Steamboat, exb mt! 1785 U. 8. 
Steamboat, exp'mtl..| 1787 V. 8. 
Steamboat, exp'mtl..| 1788 - |Scot. 
Steamboat, exp'mtl 1803 .|U. S. 
1804 Stevens. U. B. 
1802|Symington.. . |Scot. 
Photo, color, 1807 Fulton. 10, B. 
trolled penetration. 1928| Godowsky.|U. S. 1770|Cugnot.... . |French 
Photo, 3-color screen. 1904| Lumiére, Я, 1884 Parsons. |English 
Photo film, celluloid.. | 1887 Goodwin. . Taylor and 
compounded . 1896| White. U. 8. 
Steel, 1856| Bessemer English 
Steel. 1857 Kelly... . . [U. Be 
Steel alloy Harvey.....|U. В. 
Steel alloy, hi 'Taylor-White|U, 8. 
Steel, electric. “+ Heroult..... Frenoh. 
Steel, manganese... . . . | English 
«JU. S. Steel, stainle: |Brearley. English. 
. S. j |Wheatstone. . |Englsh 
„Italian |Laennec. . reneh 
Freneh 1840|Cammann U. 8. 
U. S. E 1891|Holland 0. 
5 Submarine, ее 1894|Lake. 
Plow, east fron. . Submarine, torpedo..| 1776 Bushne U. 8. 
Plow, disc... . Tank, military. .....| 1914|Swinton.....|English 
soy standard T .[U. Telegraph, duplex. 18530 Gint! . Austrian 
Howe FE red mG " 5 ‘Telegraph, electr English 
эө ‚|Ёгепе! Wheatstone. . |Eng! 
Printing, color Morse. . U. B. 
german Edison . 
U. S. 
10. Marconi. Italian 
. S. 
-|Czech Preece. ..... zag 
French Bell...... «2| Us S 
+ [Swedish De Forest. үз U. 8. 
Poulsen and 
Hollerith..../. S. Fessenden. |U. 8. 
Taylor and Telephone, radio..... 1906|De Forest. . . U. 8. 
Telephone, radio, | 
distance Am. T. & T.. U. 8. 
Lippershey. . . | Neth. 
Galileo 1. [Italian 
Kepler.. German 
.|Crookes. Morkrum- scusa 
Kleinschmic 8. 
cade tuning .. 1913 Alexanderson U. S. Television Baird .. (Scottish 
на receiver, heter- Television. . V. Zworykin. |U. В. 
1 055 . 1913|Fessenden. . . V. S. ‘Television. E . P. Farnsworth|U. 8. 
Radio transmitter ‘Television, telecrome | 1944|Baird. .... . . Scottish 
U. 8. ‘Thermometer. , . з | Galileo Italian 
English Thermometer. Reaumu French 
D: = (Thermometer, Fahrenhe белши 
B. S. ше recorder. Bundy. U. 8. 
Marcoul. . . .. Itallan Time system. so “4 0,8, 
regulating, elec Bryce JU 8. 
120 Mareonl. . Italian Tire, Шоу. Dunlo Irish 
i Marconi Italian корюп Tris 17 
adio ЕМ 2-раїһ... 1329 Armstrong... |U s. Paw eS ТП 
Radio FM phase shíft11930 Armstrong... |U. S. Whitehead. . . English 
Radio FM wide band. | 1932 Armstrong. . S. Brennan. . . (№0980 
Radio FM multiplex. | 1934 Armstrong. U. S. Fulton, . S. 
1 Fiske... 
NF 193% Armstrong. . . U. S. nond.. 
Radio ЕМ паркот 8 «1048 5 
I 2 1946 Armstrong,  . uS; Holt naa 
Do wan... . |English Stanley. 
5 1895 Cross-Bévan: |English |Transtormers and ea- | | ior 
Rayon cuprammonia,| 1890|Dupl 'acitor, 1930 |Clark. . U, 8. 
Rayon WEitrosell tope? Tricycle, interna! dq 
combustion engine.| 1885 Benz . German 
Trolley ear, electric, .| 1884 Van Depocl 
-87| & Sprague. U. 5. 
Tungsten (drawn) fila- 
E D mE Е 1913 ранага ees 
, ductile. oolldge. .. . 
‘Tungsten Шапи Just and 
Hanaman. 
С. G. Curtis 
Francis... 
С. G. Curti: 
(Gutenberg. 
Mitterhofter . 


1916|C.: 


Ri 


oentgen. 
oolidge. ... 


л фе PETA. 
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Details of Famous Inventions a 
Automobile. Charles E. Duryea declared he operated the first виссеѕвї automobile in 
Springfield, Mass., Apr. 19, 1892, His brother, J. Frank Duryea, asserts he made essential con a 
butions to the car and that it did not run until Sept., 1893. Original patent was granted toc. E. 
Duryea June 11, 1895. Supplementary patents were granted to Charles and also to J. Duryea. 
Radar. Principle recognized in 1922 by Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and Leo С, Seat ‚ S. Naval roh —— 
Aircraft Laboratory, Washington, , avy ordered radar for ships, 1936. First vi to use- 


sion, July 1, 1941. There were five months of telecasting to about 10,000 sets before Pearl Harbor, First - 
commercial TV from Empire State Bldg., New York, 1941. The war stopped manufacture of e. 
and limited programs to instructions to air wardens and militar, 
(NBC, New York), WCBW (CBS, New York) and Dumont, A y newspaper was televised and x 
out at Schenectady in 1943. The FCC allotted frequencies June 27, 1945, and war-time improvements 
Were made available. During the war infra-red tubes, 2 in. diameter, were used with ап eyepiece. 
First coaxial cable, New York to Washington via Philadelphia, completed by American Telephone & 
"Telegraph Co., 1945. The image orthicon pick-up tube was developed by RCA in 1946, 

J. Baird, British inventor, completed his telechrome for color television in 1944. In the United — 
states Golsmark made important contributions to color TV. CBS demonstrated a color system in 1040: 
RCA in 1947. The first color broadcast of any duration was а one-hour progran y CBS June 25, 1051, 
over a network including Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and ash! n. 

Théee-dimensional Motion Pictures. First successful public performance of motion pictures with 
depth (3-dimensional) was given in New York Sept, 30, 1952, by Cinerama, invented by Fred Waller, 
Who died in 1954, Soon thereafter the anamorphic lens, invented in Europe by Henri Chretien, which 
produced similar depth, was employed by CinemaScope. The Robe, first wide-screen Cinem: „ 


Was released by Twentieth Century-Fox, Sept. 16, 1953. The first full-length feature film in 3. en- 
sional Natural Vision, Bwana Devil,’ was released by United Artists Feb. 18, 1053) Columbia 
Pictures’ first 3-0 film, Man In The Dark, was presented Apr. 8, 1953, апа Warner Brothers’ House - 
of Wax on Apr. 10, 1053. Paramount's first production in wide-screen VistaVision ristmi 


Was first shown Oct, 14, 1954. A new 3-D process, Todd AO, was first used for fiim Oklahoma!, 1955. 
Discoveries in Chemistry and Physics 
Product Date| Discoverer | Nation Product ate| Discoverer- 


. 1949| Armour & Co. U. В. Insulin 1922) Banting Best, 

Analine dye. . 1856|Perkin nglish Mae a 
1894 Koch. German ||Izonlazid; . «sv 1952|Hoftman-La- 
PE Z. 8. Koche 
19101 German 

Aspirin. 1899| Presser Methanol, , . 

Atomic theory... J Dalton. . Neomyein. . 

‘Atom-smashing theory 

Atrabine. Ре Neutron. 


Nitric acid 


Aureomycin 
Nitric oxid: 


Ато dyes... 
German ||Penielliin. 
Barbital German 
BCG.. Pollo vaccine. , . 
Guerin, .. French Protargol . 4 А 
Biotin 1936) Kogl, Ton- Quinine-synthetie,... 
EM: Radioactivity. . sses 
Bleaching powder. Radioactivity coun 
Bordeaux mixture. 5) M 
Bromine from sea. 1924 |Edgar- Radium. 
Kramer -. Radium. 
Calcium сагы! Wilson. U. 8. Relativity 


ry 
Balvarsan (006). 


Carbon oxides. , Fisher 
Gropsch,..|German |/Streptomyotn.. . $ 
Camphor synthe Haller,.....|Freneh  ||Sulfaniiamide theory. . 
Chlorine, s...» Davy.. |English ||Bulfanilamide, » 
Chloroforn Simpson’... ;.|Seottish ||Bulfadlazine. 
Chloromyeetin Burkholder, . |U. 8. ula prid ше 
Conteben . mr Belmisch, Sulfathtasole 
Mietzsch, 
Dormagh...|German ||Bulfurle acid , 
Kendall. . U. 8: Sulturle acid, 
аге... О, 8. ‘Terramycin 
Caro, Fri German ||Tuberculln 
Lawrence О.в Uranium fission. 
Zeidler... German (heory) ) 
е until 1939) 
Deuterium (heavy 1932) Urey, Brick- 


hydrogen) 


Uranium fission, atoms! 


eee nitor om MOMA 1942|Enrleo Fermi. Itallan 
tron diffraction. . rei, lors Mas Leo Szilard. U. B. 
„„ 1918\John.,.....,|Czeoh 


Electron spectrometer 


1011, Evans|U. 8. Urea, from àm- 
E \ 929| VanGratt, de |U. B. monium cyanate... | 1828|Woehler, 
коа нене 4822 Lon g хавое e 1788 Lene 


^ Density of Gases 
Source: Smithsonian Institution (Weight lu Grams per Litre) — е 


Wt. in 


Hydrogen bromide... 

Др а Sue 
еп fluoride 

Hydrogen iodide, 
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Density, Melting and Boiling Point of Chemical Eleme 


* Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables 
К Grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to 


Numbers in parentheses indicate numbers are doubtful: « indicates value is too high; value 


low: + value is greater than number given: — smaller than number given, 


per cubic foot, multiply by 62.4 


Density of the Elements* 


Element Me 


Physical State 


Commereial hard drawn 
Vacuo-distilled 


"The ensity may dep 


o Dae 
RONSRS 


U.S. 
13.45 0. 
269.0 E 


Melting Boi 
коде 


. imperial gallon 
imperial gall 
Imperial gallons.. |. | 


U. S. gallons 


TT оаа о UA 


a a ТЕ 


= 
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International Atomic Weights and their Discoverers 


Source: The Journal of the American Chemical Society. Atomic weight is the average wi 
atom compared to an average atom of ordinary terrestial oxygen as 
numbers of the longest-lived of the known forms of 


in all forms. 


Chemical element 


Atomic 
weight 


t 
6. Starred values are the 
ements, usually synthetic, which are 


Actinium 
Aluminum, 
Americium 
Antimony. 
Argon. 
Arsenic 
Astatini 
Barium 
Berkelli 
Herylitum , 
Bismuth. 
Boron, 
Bromine. 
Cadmium, 
Calcium. 

Calitorntum. . 


Cesium 
Chlorin 
Chromium 
Ci 


Curium. 
Dysprosium, . 
Erbium... 
Europium, 
Fluorine . . 
Francium . 
Gadolinium 
Gallium 
Germani 


Helium.... 
Holmium.. 
Hydrogen. . 
Indium 
Iodine.. 
Iridium. 


Lutetium 
Magnesium. 
Manganese. 


Mercury... 
Molybdenum, 
Neodymium 
Neon. . . 
Neptunium 

ickel 
Niobium 
Nitrogen N 
Osmium. Os 
Oxygen. о 
Palladium, Pd 
Phosphorus, p 
Platinum. Pt 
Plutonium Pu 
Polonium. Po 
Potassium K 
Praseodym Pr 
Promethium Pm 
Protaetinium Pa 
Radium, Ra 
Radon Rn 
Rhenium Re 
Rhodium Rh 
Rubidium. Rb 
Ruthenium , Ru 
Samarium 


‘Tantalum, 
Technetium . 
‘Tellurium , 
Terbium. . 
"T'hallium. . 


$ 
.43 
44.96 
.96 
.09 
.B8 


gss 


Discoverer 


|Debierne 
Oersted 


ps 
Г 
Balard 
Stromeyer 

avy * 
‘Thompson, et, al, 
Klaproth |. 
Bunsen, Kirchoff 
Scheele tait 
Vauquelin 
Brandt 
Seaborg, et al, 
Boisbaudran 


Coster, Hevesy 
Ramsay ; 


Cleve 
Cavendish 
Reich, Richter 
Courtois 


Hjem ~ 
elsbach, 


„ “The 
меми ыт and Abelson 


Cronste 
Hatchett 


M. and Mme. Curle 
ауу 


Welsbach 
E ean MEN 
Hahn and Меј и 

‘he Curles, Bemont 


orn 
Noddack and Tacke 
Wollaston, 
Bunsen, Klrehoff - 


540 Weights and Measures—Customary and Metric 


GENERAL TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


Tables of United States Customary Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE DRY MEASURE 3 
12 inches (in.) = 1 foot (ft.) When necessary to distinguish the dry pint or 
3 feet А 1 уага (yd.) | quart from the liquid pint or quart, the word 
Бы yards = lrod (rd), pole, or perch = 1634 | “ту” ‘should be used in combination with the 
feet name or abbreviation of the dry unit. 
40 rods = a Sori ong (fur.) = 220 yards = 660 | 2 pints (pt.) — i EN (at.) (= 67.200 6 cubic 
B ее! inches) 
8 furlongs = 1 statute mile (mi.) = 1,760 yards | 8 quarts 1 peck (pk.) (= 587.605 cubic 
== 5,280 feet. inches) = 16 pints 
3 miles = 1 league = 5,280 yards = 15,840 | 4 pecks = 1 bushel (bu. (== 2,150.42 cubio 
50 1 ет it Jand niil inches) — 32 quarts 
? ее ==1 statute or lan в ану s 
6,076.1033 feet=1 international nautical mile D AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT |. a 
AREA MEASURE d m iaa to distinguish the eis ШЕ 
Squares and cubes of units are sometimes abbre- | ram from the apothecaries’ dram, or to distini 


viated by using ''superior'" figures. For example, | he avoirdupois dram or ounce from the fluid dram 


5 or ounce, or to distinguish the avoirdupois ounce 
ith means square foot, and 1t? means cubic foot. or pound from the troy or apothecaries' ounce or 


144 square inches d, thi d “avoirdupois’’ the abbrevia- 
i ва. in. 1 square foot (sq. ft.) оше от avoirdupois' or the al 
— 5 p" should be used in combination with 
sare ieee Lue ard d: le name or abbreviation of the avoirdupois une 
3014 square yards = T square Tod (sq. rd.) = 272 14 apothecaries weights same in avoirdupois, troy, al 
0: е! b 1/29 = 
F RM уатав = аши тааш (or) — 497 J4 ROMS 
640 acres 1 square mile (ва; ml) 16 ounces pound. 05.) 256 drams 
alles equine ROS оар — 36 | 100 pound hundredwelght (ct.) 
5 ram рава == за 20 hundredweight: ton capes 2000 pounds* 
3 In “gross” or “long” measure, the following values 
1,728 cubic i 8 dende foot (eu. ft.) are recognized: 
S cubic inches (cu. in.) = 1 cubic foot (eu. ft. 9 $ As íi |- 
27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.) | 112 pounds = 1 gross or long hundai 
GUNTER'S OR SURVEYORS CHAIN 20 gross or long Б 

1 hundred weights = 1 gross or long ton = 2,240 

7.92 inches dn.) link n 5 
MUT Sd wn the terms bundredwelght“ and «ton 

: : d » 
80 chains LI Petre mille (ml = 820 rods to. mean the 100 Baund Aiundredweleh tend tis 
= ni | hun EU 
LIQUID MEASURE 2.000-pound ton, respectively; these units may 


f designated net "short" when necessary to 
When necessary to distinguish the liquid pint or distinguish um AEN thor DENIS units in 
PU tog 95, pur or планине Nord quy gross or long measure. 
or abbreviation lid“ shou! used in com- r 
bination with the name or abbreviation of tne i „ ROY WEIGHT 
= (The “grain” is the same in avoirdupois, troy and 
4 gills 61.) = 1 pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic inehes) apothecaries’ weight.) 
2 pi (at. 5 cubic inches) | 24 grains 


1 pennyweight (dwt.) 


24 gr: 
allop (g: 231 cubic inches) — 20 pennyweights = 1 ounce troy (oz. t) = 480 
pin gills grains 
„ . APOTHECARIES' FLUID MEASURE 12 ounces troy = 1 pound troy (b. t) == 240 
60 minims (min.) = 1 Suta Uu (0. аг.) (= 0.225 6 Б pennyweights — 5,760 grains 
А cubic inc APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT 
8 fluid drams = 1 fluid ounce (fl. oz.) (= 1.804 7 (The “grain” is the same-in avoirdupois, troy and 


cubic inches) 


apothecaries’ weight. 

16 fluid ounces = 1 pint (pt) (— 28.875 cubic | 01600 E олы Лар 

Inches) == 128 fuid drama З scruples * = 1 dram apothecaries (dr. ap) 
2 pints ‚= 1 quart (qt) (= 57.75 cubic 0 poe 

280 eid dris add Ounces — | 8 drams apothe- == 1 ounce apothecaries (o7. ap) 

256 fluid drams caries — 24 scruples — 480 grains 
85 д Дох 0 50000 4 |.12 ounces apothe- == 1 pound apothecaries (0. Ap) 

uid dr: эйе; == aries = 
1 024 fluid drams varias 6 drams apothec: 


288 scruples — 5,760 grains 


: Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 
LINEAR MEASURE 


j bic decimeter: the actual metric equivalent is, 
10 millimeters (mm) == 1 centimeter (em.) 1 iter = 1.000 628 cubi imeters. (The change 
10 centimeters = quus (dm) = 100 Hats equivalent. "from n published 
^ ж value of 1,000. ii utation 
loaeimeterm lm (im) = 1,000 mini- earlier” dala, carried Out at the’ International Bus 
reau of Weights and Measures.) Thus the m; 
10 meters 1 dekameter (dkm.) and the liter are otimeter 
10 dekameters N (hm. = 100 5 gubio decimeter, Tes ectively Dy 28 раи 
P Deci n 1,000,000; 10 g! 
10 hectometers - = 1 kilometer (km.) — 1,000 precision, this di US m dre pri to be о 
meters no- consequence, 
100 equate AREA MEASURE CUBIC MEASURE 
^ ыен UE EM square centimeter (cm?) On SR S =1 вше centimeter (me) 
10, nator dent. == 000.000 шег n notegs | 1000 cubic centl-- — 1 cubic decimeter (dm?) = 1,- 
00 square meters == 1'are (д) square millimeters meters ,000 cubic millimeters: 
100 seus on ERAS Fan pee 1,000 cubic deci- == 1 cubic meter (int) == 1 stere 
Square ee 10,000 meters ==. 05000,00 ошро сеш 
100 hectares = 1 square kilometer (km2) = ра 2900:000.0000 
E i 0 КАШ square Motera e ) 
à EASURE WEIGHT 
10 milliliters (ml.) = 1 centiliter LY re i 10 milligrams (mg.) = 
10 es S 1 eller (D) = 100 mune 0 ШАШЫ (mg) = 1 оо (Е) = 10 
mill 
1,000 militers| 10 declgrams =1 gram (p) 1.000 milli- 
rams 
= 100 liters 10 grams =1 ў 
dune 000i, 10 dekegrams L dee (RE) oj 
by a quantity of pure 10 hectograms = Тан (kg.) — 1,000 
orum This volume is grams 4 
cubic centimeters or 1 1.000 kilograms . = l metric ton (t 


jw z се aS 
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In the metric system of weights and measures, designations of multiples and subdivision 
any unit may be arrived at by combinini with the name of the unit the prefixes deka, hi 
kilo, meaning, respectively, 10, 100, and 1,000, апа deci, centi and milli meaning, res) M 
tenth, one-hundredth and one-thousandth, In some of the foregoing metric tables Some such | 
LES КЕКС have not been included for the reason that these have little, if any, currency 
actual usage. rv 

In certain cases, particularly in scientific usage, it becomes convenient to provide for multipl 
larger than 1,000 and for subdivisions smaller than. one-thousandth, According! rue following “pres 
fixes have been introduced and these are now generally recognized. DA 

myria, meaning 10.000 mega, meaning 1,000,000 micro, meaning one-mill 

A special case is found in the term ''micron" (abbreviated as u [the Greek letter mu ) а. 
word meaning one-millionth of а meter (equivalent to one-thousandth of a millimeter); & mi -micron 
(abbreviated as mi) is one-thousandth of a micron (equivalent to one-millionth of а meter) Е 
and а micromicron (abbreviated аз u. a is one-milliontn of a micron (equivalent to one-thousandth o — . 
a millimicron or to 0.000,000,0001 mi) limeter). i i ч 


Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement 


UNITS OF LENGTR "ab 
Rods | Chains | Miles Ст. Meters 
— 


Units Inches | Links Feet | Yards | 
| — ————_ — — 
1 10.126 263 0.083 333 0.027 778 0.008 051)0.001 263 0.000 016. 
1. |0.66 0.0. 0. 0.000 125 


3 „545 4 
198 25 16.5 5.5 
| 100 66 
1 mile 60 | 8000 5280 1760 320 80) 
Jem =| 0.3937/0.049 710/0.032 808 0.010 936/0.001 988/0.000 49710. 
1 meter 39.37 14.970 960|3.280 833]1.093 1110198 838|0.049 710) 


UNITS OF AREA 


m_i 


Square 
Units inches links eet yards 

— — — 
1 ва. inch 1| 0.015 942 3 0.006 944| 0.000 772 9. 026 2. 
1 sq; link 62.7264 i| 0.4356 |0. :0016 
1 вд. foot. 144| 2.295.084 1| 0.131 111 1 5290 673 09 
1 sq. yard 1296|20.6612 9| 1 033 057 85 
1 ва. rod 39 204 625|272.25 30.25 1 
1 ва. chain 627 264 10 000 4356 484) 1 
1 acre 6 272 640 100 000 43 560) 0 160| 
1sa. mile 4014 489 600 64 000 000| 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400 
1 sq. ст 0.154 999 69 | 0.002 471 04 0.001 076| 0.000 119 599| 0. p 
1 вд. meter 1549.9969 24.7. 10.76: 1,195 985 04 Hn 
1 hectare 969 95.36 


0.000 000 159 423 

.000 01 

:000 022 950 8 
2 612 


ES 


— 9 
2 
Ё 


Units T t 
0.000 021 433, 10. 16: М 
1 оро foot 0.097 0870 | 28 sto it 
i 4 у! 1 Т 704 559.4 
cubic em. ! 
1 cubic dm 3 1 P | god 


1 cublo meter ==161 


UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 4 
Fluid drams Fluid ounces) — Gills Liquid pt. 
.. — Bae, шойле —-. 

minim vM 0 833 0.090 130403 
fluid dram 60 1 $95 Bees 
пша ounce. . 6.38 

d i И 

8 


5 32 
2 . TN 


Gallons | mununiters | Liters 


r сш ta Ка 00g. а 
{quid dram 55 000 m 3.696 01 op 

1 fuid ounce e 20.570, 0.029. 
ИШ = 118292 0218 
1fiquid pint — iiie раа 
Tilguld quart p 9403: 946 
| = Kus qam 
ler = 1000 i 

1 00910 inch = ў 
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UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 


Dry Dry Deka- 
Units pints | quarts | Pecks | Bushels| Liters | liters 
int = 1 0.5 0.0625 0.015 625) 0.550 598/0.055 060) 
тау Duart = 2 1 0.125 10.031 25 | 1.101 1970.110 120 
1 peck = 16 .. 8.809 57 9.889 957 
1 Pusher = 64 32 4 1 35.2383 3.523 83 
1 liter 1.816 21 | 0.908 103/0.113 513/0,028 378| 1 0.1 К Я 
1 dekaliter 18.1621 9.081 03 |1.135 13 |0.283 78 10 1 610.251 
1 cubic inch 0.029 762| 0.014 881 10.001 860/0.000 465) 0.016 387!0.001 639 1 
UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 
м 
Apothecaries’ Avoirdupois | Apothecaries’ 
Units Grains Scruples Pennyweights| Drams Drams 
1 grain. H 0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 
1 scruple. 20 1 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333 333 
1 pennyw 24 -1.2 1 0.877 7143 0.4 
1 Ls 27.843 75 | 1.367 187 5 1.139 323 1 0.455 729 2 
1 dr. ap.. 60 2. 2. 194 286 1 
1 oz, avd) 437.5 21.875 18.229 17 6 7.291 07 
1 oz.-ap or 480 24 20 17.554 28 8 
1 lb-ap, or 760 288 1240 210.651 4 96 
1108 7000 350 291.6667 256 116.6667. 16 
Img. 0.015 432 9.990 771 618 0.000 843 015] 0.000 564 383| 0.000 257 206 
1 gram. 15.432 356) 0.771 618 0.643 014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 
1 1 115 432.350 771.6178 (643.014 85 564.383 32 257,205 94 
Apoth. or Apoth. or |Avoirdupois | 
Troy Ounces|TroyPounds| Pounds Milligrams Grams 
0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611/0.000 142 857 64.798 918| 0.064 798 918| 0.000 064 
0.041 666 7 0.003 472 222/0.002 857 143 1295.9784 1.29. 0.001 295 
0.0: 0.004 166 6670.003 428 571 1555.1740 0.001 558. 
0.056 966 1460.004 747 1790. 6 25 1771.8454 0.001 771 
0. 0.010 416 6670.008 571.429| 3887.9351 
0.075 954 861/0.0625 28 349.527 
0.083 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 
1 0.822 857 1 |373 241.77) 
1.215 2778 |1 453 592.4277 453.592 4277 
10.000 002 679/0.000 002 205 1 0.001 
10.002 679 23 |0.002 204 62 | 1000 Id 
2.679 228 5 |2.204 622 34111 000 000 1000 


UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 
Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun, Short Long 
Ounces Pounds Weights Tons "Tons 
1 0.0625 
16 1 


| Kilograms 


0.000625 9.990 031 25 |0.000 027 902 9.028 349 53 10.000 
jj с ы psum 
32000 |2000 20 re 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 0.907 184 


.907 1 
35 840 2240 22.4 1.12 1 1016.047 04 9: 
85.273 957|2.204 622. 0.022 046 223 |0.001 102 311]0. 4 206 1 .001 
35 278.957 | 2204.622 34122.046 223 1.102 311 2 0:900 206 40 |1000 


— . 


Tables of Equivalents 


NOTES—When the name of a unit is enclosed in brackets (thus, [1 hand ), this indies 
1) that the unit is not in general current use in the United States, t the unit is belies 
k be based on “custom and usage rather than on formal ‘authoritative Sehnitions 1 


Equivalents involving decimals are, in most instances, rounded off to the third 1 e 
where they are exaet, in which cases these exact equivalents are 80 аашаа eS a 
LENGTHS 


0.001 millimeter (exi 
eee Mtis Greek (60900 099 57 fach 


1 Angstrom (A.) 
А 


1 mile (ml) (statute or land). { 


1 cable's length. «. iier и ^ 1 ra p LSU * 8.) овоо 
" ү 5 пи о! шу 1, ‚853. 
1 centimeter (cm.) es 0.893 7 Inch exactly) 1953 e . t 
1 chain (oh.) (Gunter's or 90 feet. 
surveyors)... «. ess. нэ; : 20 T meters 
1 chalp (engineers) J. .. . . 2 05 
1 bed Sir 3,937 1 9 e j 
1 dekameter (dkm) us 732,808 feet | English letter ni da 0.001 micron, (охай 
' 1 fathom... { 6 teet combination with ine | 0.000 000 
1 toot (tt). 9 Greek letter mu) ]. . , 
t DOPO ig als 0 5255 iy -1 point (typography). 15 
I furlong (tur.) . .. ..... (220 yarda и 1 5 
Ў MANN АП rod (rd ), pole, or perch. 
р 50 1.168 meters 1 yard (yd, 
erede д. сва... 24 Inches 
(Er А 2 : AREAS OR SURFACES 
1 А (km).... s 43,560. 


ОИРУ TELLE CT US 
1 league and) p: : 


Р cent (em?) .0.155 square 
1 square decimeter (dm?) . 15.500 square 
1 square foot (sq. ny Р a 929.034 square септе 


1 square kilometer (km?) . 
1 square meter (m?).. 


1 square mile (sq. mi.) . 

1 square millimeter (mm?) 

1 square rod (sq. rd.), sq 
Sd. perch... . 

1 square yard (sq. y: 


CAPACITIES OR VOLUMES 


1 barrel (bbl), aud. (5.81 to 42 gallons* 


*There are a variety of ‘‘barrels’’, established 
by law or usage. For example, Federal taxes on fer- 
mented liquors are based on a barrel of 31 gal- 
ions; many State laws fix the “barrel for liquids" 
ав 3116 gallons; one State fixes a 36-gallon barrel 
for cistern measurement; Federal law recognizes а 
40-gallon barrel for proof spirits’; by custom, 
42 gallons comprise a barrel of crude oil or petro- 
leum products for statistical purposes, and this 
equivalent is recognized for liquids" by four 
States, 

1 barrel (bbi.), standard, for [ 7,056 соро inches 
fruits, vegetables, and 105 dry Quer 
other dry commodities 3.281 bushels,struck 
except cranberries. measure 


1 barrel (bbl.), standard, 
огапһегту.............. 


25.293 square meters 
.0.836 square meter 


86 45/64 dry quarts 
2.709 bushels, struck 
measu 


m 
| 5,826 cubic inches 
ine 
f 2,150.42 cuble Inches 
| tly) 


1 bushel (bu.) (U. 8.) 
(struck measure) . 


.278 bushels, struck 
measure* 


*Frequently recognized as 1%4 bushels, struck 
measure. 

{1 bushel (u.) (British Im- 1.032 U. S. bushels, 
perial) (struck me: struck measure 
Sue]... ue 2,219.360 cubic Inches 

1 cord (ed.) (firewood) 128 cubic feet 

1 cubic centimeter (em?) . 0.061 cubic Inch 

1 cubic decimeter (dm+) 61.023 cubic inches 


gallons 

1 euble foot (cu. ft.). 8.317 cubic decimeters 

( 0.554 fluid ounce 

1 euble inch (eu. in.) ... . $ 4,433 fuid drams 
| 16.387 cubic centimeters 
.1,308 cubic yards 
‚0,765 cubic meter 
48 fluid ounces 
ы 14 liquid pint 
{ йш ounce 


1 cublo meter (109)... . 
1 cubic yard (eu. yd.) 


1 cup, measuring 
1 dram, fluid (or liquid) (fi. dr.) 
(U. 8.) z 


0.226 cubic inch 

3.697 milliliters 

0.961 U. S. fluid dram 
0.217 cuble inch 

* (8.552 milliliters 

2.642 gallons 


[1 dram, fluid (0, dr.) 
British) ]. . 


(Bri 


1 dekaliter (dkl. . n ** | 1,135 pecks 
231 cuble inches 
3. ers 

1 gallon (gal.) (U. 8.)...... 0.833 British gallon 


128 U. 5, пша ounces 
277.42 виріс inches 
1221 U. 8, gallons 


ut 1.) (British 
1 ш) Ne i T .546 liters 
160 British fluid ounces 


Imper! 


| 1219 виро inches 
„46 uid ounces 
1 gill (gl) 10 
1 hectoliter (hl) . osese rinie BY { 30,450 gallona 
005 N 
nm mE B у quia 
UE 61,025 ble Inches 
ЕТТТ 
1 milliliter (ml.) cese 135 no ‘cule v 
аша (or eubli Incl 
ouch (8. on) { 2) 578 tee 
(OLB) Куу, мардан msn 
[1 ounce, Hug (fl. 02.) 1.734 cuble ев 


(British) ]. 
1 peck (pk.) 8 
1 pint (pt), dry... . 


$1,00 1 month. . 
» 2 mont 
ER ace 
100.00 1 day... 1011 
яме ыс ола 
3 * 1084 


1 ui ра) 

0 qu 
1 quart (at.), U. 2 7.76 ещё inches Xi N 
(gps uua f „ 


*The equivalent “1 teaspoon | 
has been found by the Bureau to be 1 cns 
closely with the actual capacities of ''measuring' 
A ШЕР au [oes ж equivalent "1 tea- 

- n ram’ 1 - 
ber of dictionaries. Madre s 


WEIGHTS OR MASSES 
1 assay ton?“ (AT) ,.. 20, 107 gram: ; 
Used in assaying. The assay ton bears the — 


same relation to the milligram that a ton of 2000 
pounds avoirdupois bears to the ounce toy nee 
ü 
num 


the weight in milligrams of precio 
from one assay ton of ore dives Pe h 
ber of troy ounces to the net ton 


1 carat (c.) MER E CIS b 


1 dram, apothecarles" (dr, ap.) tye 4 
1 dram, avolrdupoly [2711/82 (= 97,844) Krün 
(dr, ауар. grams [ 
B : { 2 Je. ^ 
Do , 04, т 
{ 1 з 6 уюша 
:***** 10.035 ounce, avolrdupols } 


1 grain. 
Lhundredweight, Ў 
long*** (gross OWE) T (0.800 Mineras 
limited extent, usually in restricted indi 
1 hundredweight, net or ab 1 
S or short ( 100 
1 microgram fi 
qudd rg 
оз. ар t (d$ 
1 pennywelght (dwt) ЖҮК 
im fy or apothecaries’ 
(Ib, t. OF Ib, Ар.).........›. 


1 gram (c.). 
***The gross or long toi idredyeli 
used commercially n he United States e 
These units th 
“hundredwelght" tst ай PNE 
(cwt. or net cwi 
1 kilogram (kj 
Nuoro rcr E 
1 ош атри 057 dec det y Н 
1 ounce, troy or apothe- r na » 
caries’ (oz. t. ОГ à avolrdupols ounces 
yg pag onsen es LOOG Krams 
1 pound, avoirdupola 
pou, avdp.). ре os eu. 
1 pound, пор or apothecaries’ [Hit 
1 scruple (s, 550 i raina 


- 7.206 grams 
1 ton, gross or long* n tons (exactly) ` 
ngo orione dd metro wna iem y 


“The gross or long ton and hundredw. 
used commercially in the United States 150 
i tricted industrial 
elds, un те p 
Men ang r ee M e 


1 ton, metrle (t.) . sees 


1 ton, net or short 
tonya Or het МӘ... 


s: 


s. 1 to 100 


544 Roots, Multiplication and Division Tables, Circles 


Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of No 


Jude Sq. |Cube 
No. | sa. Cube | Robe Nast Root |Root i 
» 1.000| 1.000|1.000 5.916/3.271 .08 
} о 8| 1:414|1:259 6.000/3.30 .101 
9 27| 1.732|1.442 6. .121 
{9 64| 2.00011. 587 6. 100 
5 125| 2.236|1.710 6.2 . 10 
И ШЕ ЖЕ -oia dÉ 
н 64 512| 2.828|2.000| 6. 217 5 
81 29| 3.000|2.080| 6. :235 > 
10 | 100] 1000) 3.162.154 6: i E 
11| 121| 1331 3.316|2:224 6. ‚212 
12 144 1728| 3. 2.289 6. ў >, 
13 | 169) 2197| 8.605|2.351 6. g 
14 | 190| 2744| 3.741/2.410 6. 5 M 
15 225 8375| 3.873|2.466 7. i 
16 | 256] 4096| 4.000|2.519 2: 
17 | 289| 4913) 4:123/2.571 2. 
18 | 324]  5832| 4.242|2.020 7. 
19 | 361| 0850) 4.3582. 668 7. 
20 | 400] 8000| 4.472|2.714 T: 
21) 441| 9261| 4:582|2.758 P. 
22 484| 10648 4.690|2.802 7. 
23 | 520) 12167) 4.795|2.843 7.8 
24 | 576| 13824) 4.8992.884 7 5 
25 | 625) 15625) 5.000|2.924 7 
26 | 676|. 17570| 5.0992:962 Wi 
27 29| 19683) 5.196/3:000, 7. 
28 | 784| 21052) 5.291|3.036 1. А 
29 | 841 24389) 5.385|3.072 1.9 9 
30 | 900) 27 5.477|3.107 M 4.000 { 
31 | 961) 29791) 5.507]|3.141 8 [4.020|| 98 | 9604 q 
32 | 1024] 32768 6|3.174 8.124|4 99 | 9801 
33 | 1089| 35937 443.207 8,185|4 100 | 10000) 
34 | 1156| 39304 3113.239 | 


Multiplication and Division Table 


* pA number in the top une (19) multiplied by а number in the last column on the left (18) produces 
the number i e. 


where the top line and the side line meet (342), and so on throughout the tabl 


the table (342) divided by the number at the top of that column (19) results in the 
at the extreme left; also, a number in the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
gives the number (19) at the top of the column, and so on throughout the table, 


31415161718 14 |15 17|18|19|20|21|22]23|24|25] 1 { 
10| 12 28| 30 34| 36] 38| 40 48 50| 2 4 
12} 15| 18 42| 45 51| 54|.57| 60 72| 75) 3 
16| 20| 24 56| 60 68| 72| 76) 80 96/100) 4 
|.25| 30 70| 75 85| 90| 95|100 120/125) 5 
84| 90! 102/108|114|120 H 
28| 35| 42 98/105) 119/126|133|140 7 
48 112/120/128/136|144|152|160. j 
54, 1260135 153}162/171/180) 9 
60) 140/150/160|170/180|190|200 
66 1541165/176|187|198|209|220 
72 168/180]192|204|216|228|240 n 
18 182/195/208/221/234|247 260 14 


336/350 14 
360|375| 15 
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Я Areas of Circles 


To find the circumference of a circie multiply the diameter 3.14159265 (commonly expressed as 
3.1416). To find the area of i ssed 
as 7864). To find the cake 3:4 Square of the а? by 2785398 (usually expres: 


tents of a cylinder or „ t or depth. 
Thus, à pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 foot. in Teng 7 — SE r how many 


contains . 
allons are contained in a P 
Sable inches in & United State sahen der, divide de cubic contents by 231, which is the number 
A square is TUE in arca to a circle when the side of thi e 860 ltiplied by the diam- 
&ter of the circ hen the diameter of the circle equals Tis watt Mr ERU Bide of the square, 
Апу straight line extending from the center of a circle to the eireumfererce is called a radius. 


. CIRCLE 
Diam-| Um: 
eter ference| AE 
riu 2 

21-322: 4-216 
2 7-16 
2 9-16 
2 11-16 
2131 
2 15-4 
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Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 


Square| Cube Cube uare| Cube Square| Cube 
No. oot | Root No. Root No. ot | Root No. Root Root 
1000 10.00 || 1255 10.79 | 1510 | 38.86 | 11.47 || 1765 | 42.01 | 12.09 
1005 10:02 || 1260 10.80 || 1515 | 38.92 | 11.49 || 1770 | 42.07 | 12.10 
1010 10:03 || 1265 10.82 || 1520 | 38.99 | 11:80 || 1775 | 42.13 | 12.11. 
1020 10:07 || 1275 10.84 | 1530 | 39.12 | 11:52 || 1785 | 42.25 | 12.13 
1025 10:08 || 1280 10.86 || 1535 | 39:18 | 11.54 || 179 42:31 | 12:14 
1030 10:10 || 1285 10.87 || 1540 | 39.24 | 11:55 || 1795 | 42.37 | 12.15 
1035 10.12 || 1290 10.89 || 1545 | 39:31 | 11.56 || 1800 | 42.43 | 12.16 
1045 10:15 || 1300 10.91 || 1555 | 39.43 | 11.59 || 1810 | 42:54 | 12.19 
1050 10:16 || 1305 10.93 | 1560 | 39.50 | 11.60 || 1815 | 42:60 | 12.20 
1060 10:20 || 1315 10.96 || 1570 | 39.62 | 11:62 || 1825 | 42°72 | 12.22 
1065 10.21 || 1320 10.97 || 1575 | 39/69 | 11:63 || 1830 | 42/78 | 12.23 
1075 10.24 1330 | 11.00 1585 39.81 | 11. 1840 42.90 | 12.25 
1080 10.26 || 1335 | 11.01 || 1590 | 39:87 | 11,67 || 1845 | 42.95 | 12,26 
1085 10:28 || 1340 11.02 || 1595 | 39/94 | 11:68 || 1850 | 43.01 | 12.28 
1090 10:29 3 11.04 || 1600 46.00 | 11.70 || 1855 | 43.07 | 12.2. 
1095 11:05 || 1605 | 40 11:71 || 1860 | 43:13 | 12:30 
1100 11.07 || 1610 | 40:12 | 11,72 || 1865 | 43.19 | 12.31 
1105 11:08 || 1615 | 40:19 | 11. 1870 | 43.24 | 12.32 
1110 11.09 || 1620 | 40:25 | 11.74 || 1875 | 43.30 | 12.33 
1115 11.11 1625 40.31 | 11.76 1880 43.36 12.34 
1120 11.12 || 1630 | 40:37 | 11,77 |] 1885 | 43. 12.85 
1125 11.13 1635 40.44 | 11.78 1890 43.47 2.36. 
1130 11.15 1640 40.50 | 11.79 1895 43,53 12.37 
1135 11:16 || 1645 11.80 || 1900 | 43.59 | 12,89 
1140 | 11:17 || 1650 | 40 11:82 || 1905 | 43.06 | 12.40 
1145 | 11:19 || 1655 11:83 || 1910 | 43:70 | 12:41 — 
1150 11.20 1660 40 11.84 1915 43.76 12.42 
1155 11:21 || 1665 | 40 11.85 || 1920 | 43:82 | 12,43 . 
1160 11.23 1670 40 11.86 1925 43.87 12.44 
1165 11:24 || 1675 | 40 11:88 || 1930 | 43:93 | 12.45- 
1170 11 || 1680 40 11.89 1935 43.99 12.46 
1175 11 1685 11.90 1940 44. 12.47 
1180 1 1690 | 41 11:91 || 1945 | 44.10 | 12:48 
1185 11 1695 41 11.92 1950 161 12.49 
1190 1 1700 |4 11:93 || 1955 | 44; 12:50 
1195 11 | 1705. | 41; 11.95 || 1960 | 44:27 | 12.51 
1200 il 1710 4 11.96 1965 44,33 12.53 
1205 | 11:34 || 1715 | 41. 11:97 || 1970 | 44.38 | 12.54 
1210 11. 1720 4 11.98 1975 44.44 12.55 
1215 | 11:37 | 1725 |4 11:99 || 1980 | 44:50 | 12:56 
1220 11:2 1730 .| 4 12.00 || 1985 | 44.55 | 12.87 
1225 11:40 || 1735 | 41: 12:02 || 1990 | 44:61 | 12.58 
1235 T1 || 1745 41. 12.04 1995 44.67 12.59 
1245 11:45 || 1755 | 41; 12:06 || 2000 | 44 12.60 
Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 
8ths| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths ||8ths| 16ths 8ths| I6ths | 32ds 
1 |.015625} 
1 2 [03125 | 3 6 23 
E] 046875) 
2 62 4 [0625 6 | 12 | 24 
5 078125) 
3 6 |,09375 7 25 
7 102375 
1 v" [M В 440525 13 | 26 
406. 
„ CIS n 
3 | 6 12 [1875 7 | M |.28 
13 203128 
Түн Н | 3 
9 3 
2 48 16 25 15 | 30 
17 |.265625 
9 18 28125 5 10 К 31 
5 | 10 42 65028 | 8 | 16 | 32 i X 
n 11 43 _ |6875 à 
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Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number. 1 


A Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or more factors; or, it 1s a number exactly 
divisible only by itself and unity. A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors, 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


139 233 337 439 
H n 149 239 347 443 
3 7 151 241 349 449 
5 l 2157 251 457 
7 13 163 257 359 461 
11 79 167 26: 367 463 
13 83 -173 269 373 467 
7 89 179 271 379 479 
19 97 181 277 383 487 
23 101 — 1920 281 555 
29 -103 
107 | 197 293 401 503 
37 109 199 307 409 5 
41 113 211 E 419 521 
43 127 223 313 42 3 
47 131 T -817 431 541 
53 137 229 331 433 547 


Foreign Weights and Measures 


ive of the Metric tem, which is used by many foreign countries, and for which see 539 
ini 322785 Nations! Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce j n MES 


rican Denomina- 7, American 
Equivalents tions Where Usa | ооо 
4.423 gal 673 Ib k 
016180 Du 134 bu " 
u 
1.012 Ib netric tons 
25.32 Ib bu 
32.88 Ib б cres 
25.36 Ib 5 1 1890 ft 
25.32 Ib China... ,........ 0.01260 In 
M Venezuela 25.40 Ib |. (1-1000 ch'th) 
3 Cuba, Spain an . Argentina. . ‚ [1.0128 Ib 
Venezuela. al Central America 1.014 Ib 
U. S. S. R. Chile 5 1.014 Ib 
" ;|Cuba. .... 1,0143 Ib 
. | Mexico. . 1.01467 Ib. 
;|Retu....... 1.0143 Ib. 
5 „Uruguay. 1.0127 Ib 
1 Venezuela 1.0143 Ib 
Load, timber. . | En, 
Manzana... 


5 7.006 5 за meter 
.12 inch 


1 
03205 U. 8, bu|| M. Р 
33,102 деге aune 


Maund, Bengal Y 
2 б Denmark 
~ (geographic) | Denmark 
Milla. . Nicaragua. s 
4 Honduras. . 
Mina Greece 


Morga. 
Oka (Oke) 
Oke... 


. . [Prussia 
, [Greece 
Egypt, 
Turkey.. 
Egypt. move] 
+ .|Borneo—Celebes. . 
„China os 

Java * 
Philippines.. | 
Argentina 
Spain. 
Turkey 
..|Russia Үр; 
Denmark 
British. 


-> J; 
Tonde (cer, 
Tonde Lauch 
Tonne. ; 


„874 inches 
‚057 inches 
.913 inches 
3.386 inches 


att (kw) is equal to about 
represents the power required 


xU Peste. foot in 1 minute 
“unit of electrical resistance and 


Д of а conducior 
the flow of electricity, 
flow at 1 volt of pres- 


World Facts—Latitude and Longitude of U. S. Cities 


Latitude and Longitude of United States Cities 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; Geographic positions of large cities 


City 
Akron, Ohio. . 
Albany, N. Y. 


Albuquerque, N. M.. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 

Amarillo, Tex. 
Ann Arbor, Mic! 
Asheville, N. С. 
Ashland, Ky 
Atlanta, 
Atlantic City, 
Augusta, Ga 
Augusta, Me. 
Austin, Tex. 
Baltimore, Md 
Bangor, Me. . 
Baton Rouge, La 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Bellingham, Was! 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Billings, Mont. 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Bismarck, N. D 
Boise, Idaho. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Con 


$2z 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . 
Champaign, TII. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston, W. 


Chattanooga, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

о... B 
Golumbla, 8. С. 


Dallas, Tex 
Davenport, 
Dayton, Ohio 
Daytona Beach, 
Decatur, I1.. 
Denver, Colo... 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detrolt, Mich... 
Dodge City, Kans. 
Duluth, Minn... 
*Durham, N. C. 
EI Paso, Tex. 
Elizabeth, N. 
Erle, Ра... 
Or 
lle, 


Eugene 
Еуапвуі 
Fall River, Mass 
Fargo, N. D. 
Flint, Mich. . 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Calif, 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Galveston, Tex. 


Houston, Тех: . 
Huntin; 

Indian: 

Iowa 

Jackson, Mich 
Jackson, Miss. 


Jacksonville, Е! 


ge bog e ee 


44 28 


2882288. 
СЯ 
S 


90 06 
81 39 42 


City 


Lowell, Mass.. 
Lubbock, Tex, 


Montpeller, Vt. 
Muncie, Ing. 
‘Nashville, Тепп. 


VA. 
Oakland, Calif. 
den, Utah., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb... 
Orlando, Fla. 
Paducah, Ky. 
Pasadena, Cal 
*Paterson, N. 
Pensacola, Fli 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfleld, Mass.. 
*Port Arthur, Texas. 


Portsmouth, V; 
Providence, R. 
Pueblo, Colo 


t. Petersburg, Fia 
Salt Lake City, 


Somerville, Nass. 
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World. Facts—Latitude and Longitude; Altitudes in U. S. 
Lati- Longi- 


City tude tude City 
* 
* South Bend, юй... 80 15 01 | Tucson, Ariz. 
д tani . 

e ie ee 
einge (Bs 72 35 82 
93 17 32 
83 48 29 
73 32 24 
80 36 53 
121 17 16 
92 06 07 
43 0: 76 09 14 
47 14 59 | 122 26 15 
82 27 25 
87 24 26 

2: ork, Pa... 3 

Youngstown, Obio 


` T. 
Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States | 
Source: National Geographic Society; sign — means below sea level; 


elevations are in feet 
Higbest Point 


Lowest Point = 
* — — -| prox, 
County — 


J. " Eleva- |Mean 
tion Name County | ‘tion ler, 


7 |G Mexicoj........../Sea lev. 
Р sa |21 Pacitle Ocean . $ Sea ley 
n 'Colorado R...|Yuma 


ni j| Ouachita R.i aloy- 


Union 
eath Valley .|Inyo 
Carib. Sea £ 
Arkansas R.. .|Prowers 6,800 
L. I. Sound, PAREM 5 
Atlantic Ocean p 60 
Potomac R. х 150 
Atlantic Осе, 
Atlantic Ocean 
Pacific Ocean. 
Pacific Ocean. |: 
55/Snake R, Nez Pere 
Alexander.. 


т жор Vanderb'g. 00 
Lee....... 1,100 
;Montg'm'y 2,000 


Fulton. 


exico| 
se 
е Ocean 


Дс. 


is 1,598 miles. 
(ces are computed to mean sea level. 


"The length of the northern bound ‚ excluding 

RM dae) Bg ша о i ace 

Р. 8 3 E ico е Pacific 
of PS 18 approximately 2,013 miles, 

v ^ hic center of the United States is 

t County, Kansas, latitu 


H 


le 39°50’, longi- 


eee == 
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` Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 
Source: National Geographic Society 


Continents | 


No 


Ele- 
vation 


Highest Point 
(Feet) |. 


level Я 
Death Valley. California. 
‘Libyan 3 
Caspian Sea, U.S. S. R. 


Lowest Point. 


EAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, ALASKA, MEXICO 


Australia... 
HIGHEST P 
Name Place | Feet Name Place 
McKinley. Alaska|20,300 | Uncompahgre 


Logan. 316 : 
Citlaltepec (Orizaba)| Mex. 
Alaska-|Can. 


Bt. Elías. 
Popocate 


Foraker . Alaska 
Iztaccíhuatl. Jex. 
Lucania... zan. 
Ang. Can. 
Blackbur Alaska 
Steele. Can. 
Bona.. Alaska 
Sanford. Alaska 
Wood. . San. 
Vancouver. . Alaska- Can. 
Fairweather Alaska 
Zinantecatl (Toluca) Mex. 
Hubbard... Alaska-|Can. 
Bear. * 

Walsh 

Matlalcue; 


Hunter 


Harvard. . 
Williamson. . 
La Plata 
Blanca 


yeti... 


Can, 


‚|Мех. 


» 14,408 | 


19,850) Crestone. . 
18,700 || Lincoln. . 
18,008 | 


nary: 
White. 
Mt. Wilson 


15,016 | Shavano.. 
50 || Princeton. 


Bneffels.... 
San Luis 

14,400 || Democrat. - 
14,399 || Crestone Needle. . 


ИЧ 


Colo. 


ear Peak, 
Palisade. 


Middle 
8 


Liberty Cap 115 miles northwest of Mount Rainier and Point 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Peak 


Country Feet 


Success 15 mile southwest. 


E. s 


Chile., e 
Tocorpurl, Bolivia-Chile 
Liullaillaco, Argentina-Ch’ 7 
El Libertador, Argentina. . .|22,047| Huancarhuas, Peru. 


Country Feet Peak 


21,719 
22,102 
ile[22,057 


||Cacht, Argentina. . . 
|| Yerupaj: 
3| | Incahuasi 


Salcantay, Peru. 


Ө, Condoriri, Bolivia... . 


Piomo, Argentina. . 
San Juan, Argentina, 


Nevada, Argentina-Chile, 
Antofalla, Argentina... . 


20,531 


Marmolejo, Argentina-Chile| 


The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Trujillo (10,200 ft.) 
EUROPE 


Alps 
Mont Blanc... 


Monte Rosa (high- 
peak of group) 


est. 
Dom.,.... . 
Welsshorn, , 
TTaschhorn. . 


Feet 


15,216 
- [14,941 Bi 


or 

3, | Schreckh 
Ober G: 

2 | Felik jo 


Peak 


i 
al Orn. 
сй... 


Е 7 z ä 
Tallest Mountain, Base to Peak, Higher Than Everest 
Every schoolboy knows that Mt. Everest is the.tallest mountain 

level. But Mauna Kea, Hawaii, is 30,784 ft. from base to peak. It doesn't rivi 

can see only 13,784 ft. above sea level, an estimated 17,000 ft. being under ti 
origin. Other Hawaiian mountains: Mauna Loa, 13,680 ft.; 


E 
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United States 


Country 


USSR. 
‘Nepal-Sik 
Sinkiang-t 
Sinkiang 


Tibet-Bhutan 
Sinkiang. . 
Nepal. 
India. 
Nepal-Tibet ^ 
Jammu and Kashmir 


ер; E 
Jammu and Kashmir 
N Б Mana......- 
n Gauri Shankar. 

. „ 26. Nunkun.... 


Pyramid Peak. .....|Nepal-Sikkim 
Api. i al . 
Lenin Peak.. U.S.S.R. 

. . |India 


>55 India-Tibet 
glha...|Tibet. . 4 
Tirsull, . Dx 
Badrinath 
Dunagiri 
Pauhunr! 
Lombo Kangra. 
Mt. Grosvenor China 
Demavend . . ++». Tran 
Ararat. Turkey 


RE AS HEIGHT OF MOUNT EVEREST 
R. Wilson of the Republic of India had reported that the government of. 
29,028 ft. as official height of Mt. Everest. Snow fluctuations may affect the 
way. The new figure is only 26 ft. higher than the old figure of 2 ft., which 
е original figure was reached by trigonometrical computations from 
mountain and under 300 ft. above sea level. The new figures were 


ubkal, Morocco 


84 
200 Kinabalu. British North 


bene, 10 ros dit М ith Siple 
d 16. „Rut р! 000} Antarctica. ............ 
oppen, New abit, Ethiopi: x Kerintji, Suma: 
m ie trii ^ Cook, New Zeal 
Pico de Teide, 
‘Kostiusko, Aus 


Statistics on the United States 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


quare miles 
quare miles 
square miles 
square miles 
4 square miles 
quare miles 
22 N. 
33, N. 
Бо 27’ М, 
66° 59' W. 
124° 44' W. 
1,530 feet 
2,425 feet 
1,430 feet 
675 feet 
320 feet 
3,892 miles 
14,495 ft. 


282 It. 
1,996 ft., deep 
12.865 ft. high 


Land 
Tenna i 
7 [Rhode Taiana 


шу, California . 


Mt. ita » Cali I 
th Valley, California. 


AUN REOR 
Bet. le the Peru-. 
mil па a depth of 1,000 
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NOTED PERSONALITIES 
English Rulers 


R; 
SAXONS AND DANES 
l Son of Ealhmund, of Kent, King of Wessex... 12 
E the! Son of Egbert, defeated Danes, уз sea and lan 19 3 
Ethelbald, Second son of Ethelwulf. 2 
Ethelbert, . . Third son of Ethelwulf. 8 
Ethelred. ...|Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed by Danes in battle 5 
The Great, fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes 871 | 901 | 52 | 30 
The Elder, son of Alfred the Great, fought the Danes. 901 | 925 | 55 | 24 
..[Eldest son of Edward the Elder. 925 | 940 | 45 | 15 
.|Brother of Athelstan, murdered. 940 | 946 | 25 | 6 
Brother of Edmund... 946 | 955 | 32] 9 
‘Eldest son of Edmund. 955 | 958 3 
econd son of Edmund, р 958 | 975 32 17 
е Martyr, son of Edgar, murdered. 975 | 979 | | 4 
The Unready alf-brother of Edward, 979 | 1016 | 48 | 37 
Ironside, eld n of Ethelred, fought Canute, King of 1016 | 1016 | 27 |.. 
Canute.....|The Dane, bj conquest and election, divided country with Edmund.| 1017 | 1035 | 40 | 18 
Harold I Harefoot, son of Canute, first ruled north of the Thames, . 1035 | 1040 | „ 5 
Hardicanute|Son of Canute, had been Danish King, mother a Norman 1042 | 24 | 2 
Edward. The Confessor, son of Ethelred II, canonized.......... 1066 | 62 | 24 
Harold 11... |Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in battle 1066 | 44| 0 
HOUSE OF NORMANDY те, 
William I.. . The Conqueror, defeated Harold at Hastings 1087 | 60 21 
William II. Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow. 1100 | 43 | 13 
Henry I....|Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclere; s... .. «x 1100 | 1135 | 67 | 35 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 
Stephen.... ERES son us Быр, Count of Bios by Adela, fourth daughter at 
D 1135 | 1154 | 50 | 19 


" HOUSE NI у 
Henry II... . Son of Geoffrey pistes ees by pens only daughter of xcu ES 1154 | 1189 | 56 33 
Richard I... Eidest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Lion, 1199 | 42 | 10 
John. ixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland. 1199 | 1216 | 50 17 
Henry III Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster. 1216 | 1272 | 65 


Edward 1. Eldest son of Henry ПІ, surnamed Longshanks. 
Edward II: . (Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament, Jan. 7, 132? 1307 | 1327 | 43 


Edward III.. Eldest son of Edward II of Carnarvon 1377 | 65 | 5 © 
Richard II. Son of Black Prince Su UIT of Edward E deposed. . 1399 | 34 

E OF LANCASTE 
Henry ІУ... Son of John of Gaunt d son of Edward III 1413 | 47 | 13 
Henry V. Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt. 1422 | 34 
Henry VI 1471 | 49 | 39 


Only son of Henry V, deposed 1461, died in Fi Ар 
HOUSE ОЕ YORK 

Edward IV..|His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 

III, and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 

Lionel, third son of Edward II; Edward IV was 6 ft. З in. tail) 1461 | 1483 | 41 | 22 

Edward V...|Eldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London. К, 148. 

Richard III.|Crookback, brother of one d BE Urs Field 


Henry VII.. Don of Барра: eldest s i e DO. Tudor, by асое widow of| 


Henry Vill. Only surviving son of Henry VII; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded . 1509 | 1547 | 56 | 38 
Edward VI..|Son of Henry VIII, by Jane Seymour, his 3rd queen. Ruled under 
regents. Was forced to name Lady Jane Grey his successor. E 
ate proclaimed her queen July 10, 1553. Mary Tudor} ^ 


Council of 
won Council, was proclaimed queen July 19, 1553. Mary had Jane 
beheaded for treason, Feb., 1554. 1547 | 1553 | 16 6 
Mary 1. Daughter of Henry VIII, by Catharine of Aragon 1553 | 1558 | 43 5 
Elizabeth...|Daughter of Henry VIII, by Anne Boleyn, who was beheaded . 1558 | 1603 | 70 | 44 
HOUSE OF STUART 
James I. . . James VI of Scotland, son of Mary, Queen of Scots, who was a great 


1 8 F of кел, к, p ADAE 
les 1 surviving son of James beheaded at, London, 
2 М 8 COMMONWEALTH, 1649-1660 


eiten, Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, signe 650 1712 85 
— аг‹ ‘omwe! Or TOtec! AR Te: 
Welle HOUSÉ OF STUART VEO a à 
Charles II. |Eldest son of Charles I, died without issue 1685 | 55 | 25 
James I | [Second son of Charles 1. (Deposed 1688. 


itam III. | { Son ot William Prince of Orange, by Магу daughter of cna les 1 1702 | St | 13 
Wi m on 0! iam, Prince о! ange, arles 
and Mary Ii d Eldest daughter of James II and wife of William III. JJ 1689 

Аппе....... Second daughter of James, ud children died before her. 
ы HOUSE OF HANOVER 

George I.. . Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of pene, 


daughter of James 1.............. 1727 | 67 
gome m .|Only son of George I, married Caroline. ot Brandenburg. 1760 | 77 | 33 
George III, . |Grandson of George ir, married Charlotte of Mecklenburg 1820 | 81 |. 5 
His son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from Feb., 181 
to the mental condition of George III. 
George IV. .|Eldest son of George III, married Caroline of Brunswick . 1830 | 67 | fo 
William IV. Third son of George III, married Adelaide of Saxe-Meinin, 1830 | 1837 | 71 7 


Victoria. 
Edward VII. 


.|Daughter of Edward, Duke of dhe онча e is George HI, 
HOUSE OF SAXE- 


Eldest son of Victoria, Le an of Denmark. 1901 | 1910 | 68 | 9 


George VI.. 


E son of George V, born uh ү! 1809; 1 April 26, 1928, 


wned M. 


12, 1937; died Feb. 6, Jod: 
Eldest daughter of Georg n, matt 
1947, to Philip Mountbatten (former Prince of Greece 
пошив and Prince Philip); acceded Feb. 8, 


Elizabeth II 


The Romans gave the name of Caledonia to 

| present-day Scotland and called the people Cale- 

| Яопіапз. The latter were the forerunners of the 
| Picts. Britons, including Welsh, settled there as 

"refugees from the Normans. Norsemen, Teutonic 

| tribes from Scandinavia, seized islands, raided the 

| mainland and made settlements. The Scots, a Cel- 
| tic race that spoke Gaelic, came from Ireland, 
| then catled Scotin. 

„Kenneth I (S. C. MacAlpin) was the first Scot 
to rule both Scots and Picts, 843 A. D. 
Duncan I was the first general ruler, 1034. Mac- 

beth seized the kingdom 1040, was slain by Dun- 

‚ ean's son, Malcolm Canmore (Malcolm III), 1058. 

Malcolm married Margaret, English princess who 

| had fled from the Normans. Queen Margaret in- 

roduced English language and English monastic 

i toms. She was canonized. Her son Edgar, 1097, 

| moved the court to Edinburgh. His brothers Alex- 

‘ander I and David I succeeded. Malcolm IV, 

_ grandson of David I, 1153, was followed by his 

brother, William the Lion, 1165, whose son was 

Alexander 11, 1214, The latter's son, Alexander 

ILI, defeated the Norse and regained the Hebrides, 

| When he died, 1286, his granddaughter, Margaret, 

| child of Eric of Norway and grandniece of Edward 
Т of England, known as the Maid of Norway, was 
Chosen ruler, but died on the way to Scotland, 


Julius Caesar si led the Gauls, native tribes 
of Gaul (France) 57 to 52 B.C. The Romans ruled 
|| 500 years. The Franks, a Teutonic tribe, reached 
‘the Somme from the East C. 250 A. D. By the 
5th century: the Merovingian Franks ousted the 
Romans. 451 A. D., with the help of Visigoths, 
Burgundians and others, they defeated Attila and 
е Huns at Chalons-sur-Marne. 

Childeric I became leader of the Merovingians 
458 A. D. His son Clovis I (Chlodwig, Ludwig, 
із) crowned db ieee the dynasty, After 


the eastern Austrasians, Pepin of Herstal (687. 
4414) major domus, or head of the palace, of 


Rodi (Raoul) Duke of Burgund; 

mie RV. son OF Charice, III x 

thair, son, aged 13, defeated by Capet 
V. , left no heirs 


Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great 
80) 
Robert (Шо Wise), Враз ше 
е (the Fal) son Ed at 14 
Louis УТ, (the Fai), sont 
vit, (the Younger), son 
Philip TI, (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims 
(the Lion Ae 
воп, crusader 
nl ILL, (me Hardy), son 
Philip IV, (the Fair), son, king at 17 + 
PE a 1 88 1 Eon. His posthumous 
* 4 u 
V, (the Tall), brother of Lo 
Charles (ihe Pair) b С 


2 Noted Personalities—Rulers of Scotland, France 
Rulers of Scotland 


LInterregnum, 10 years] 


Robert Bruce (The Bruce), 1306-1329, victor at^ 


Bannockburn, 1314. 

Robert II, 1316-1390, grandson of Robert Bruce, 
son of Walter, the Steward of Scotland, was called 
The Steward, first of the so-called Stuart line. 

Robert III, son of Robert II, 1390-1406. 

James I, son of Robert 111, 1406-1437. 

James IL son of James I, 1437-1460. 

James III, 1460-1488, eldest son of James II. 

James IV, 1488-1513, eldest son of James III, 

James V, 1513-1542, eldest son of James IV. 

Mary, 1542-1587, daughter of James V, known ag 
Mary of Scots, or Maria Stuart, married (1) Fran- 
cis, Dauphin of France; (2) Henry, Lord Darnley; 
(3) James, Earl of Bothwell. Imprisoned by Eliza- 
beth I of England and beheaded 

James VI, 1567-1625, son of Mary and Lord Darn- 
ley, became King of England on death of Elizabeth. 
in 1603. Aithough the thrones were thus united, 
the legislative union of Scotland and England was 
not effected until the act of Union, May 1, 1707, 
when the two kingdoms were called G 
the Scots were given representation in parliament 
and the Presbyterian Church was recognized as the 
Church of Scotland 


Rulers of France 


Austrasia, took over Neustria as dux (leader) of 
the Franks. Pepin's son, Cha called Martel 
(the Hammer) defeated the s ens at Tours- 
Poitiers, 732; was succeeded by his son, Pepin the 
Short, 741, who deposed Childeric III and ruled as 
king until 768. 

His son, Charlemagne, or Cha 
(742-814), became king of the 
his brother Carloman, who died 
France, Germany, parts of Italy 
enforced Christianity. Was crowned H 


the Great, 
768, with 
He ruled 


. 25, E L. 

Pious, 814. At death, 840, Louis left empire to sons, 
Lothair (Roman emperor): І (king of 
Aquitaine); Louis II (of Germany); Charles the 
Bald (France). They quarreled and by the peace 
of Verdun, 843, divided the empire 


4^ „brother of Louis X 


onm. vr, House of Valois 
Philp VI, (of Vajols), grandson of Philip T 
J „ (ihe , his son, retired to England 


A.D. Name and year of Accession 


Their son, called Тоша XVII, said to have 
died in prison, never ruled 


First Republic 

1792) National Convention Р 

1795| Directory, under Barras and others 

1799 Сопзшаќе, Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul 
In 1802 elected Consul for life 


First Empire 

1804)Napoleon I, Emperor. Josephine (de Beauhar- 
nais) Empress, 1804-09; Marle Louise, Empress, 
1809-1814. Her son, Francois, (1811-1832) 
titular King of Rome, later Duke de Reich- 
stadt and "Napoleon II.. never ruled. Napoleon 
abdicated 1814, returned for 100 days, 1815, 
then was exiled to St Helena Island. Died 
there May 5, 1821. 


Bourbons Restored 
1814)Louls XVIII King: brother of Louis XVI 
1824 Charles X, brother: deposed 


House of Orleans 
1830|Louls Philippe (Egalite). King 

Second Republic 
1848) Lowr Napoleon, President, nephew o! Na- 
90 8 д. Second Empire 
ERE ae Mns 

ess. Depo: „Son, Prince erial, 

(856-70) dled in Zulu War Eugene died 1920; 
Third Republic—Presidents 


(the. lous), son 
Louis XI воп, civil reformer 
i , (0 5 
83 Siea VAE he Affable), son 


7|Henry II, son, 
018 ТЇ, son, married of Soots 
Charles IX, bro., son of Cath edici 
enry III. bro., King of Poland. s Sabel 


House of Bourbon 
Navarre, son-in-law ot Henry II: 
„ (the Just). son pe ie 
V, (Le Roi ЕДЕН the Sun King) 
grandson: married Marie l 
“beheaded by Revolution, 1703. 


1 1954 Cote. 


1871/Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian 
— on, ‘Marabal Patrios М. (1808-1893) 
т а агаш St. Ci геле ated 

В y» assassin. 
‘Casimir-Perler, Jean P, P. 113050 resigned 


1920 Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1943) resigned 
1 1 


Fourth Republic—Presidents 
Ælected for 7-year term jointly by National 


il of the Republic 
1947). і. Vincent dai veg 


Noted Personalities—Rulers 


Rulers of Middle Europe: German and Austrian Dynasties 


Continental ruling houses emerged Df rivalries among nobles who regarded peoples as LE 

rotective alliances. даа Riu 
undaries. Dominion over Austria, Bohemia, Germany, Hungary, 

amid devastating wars. This table reflects the rise of German, Jii "and "Prussian rulers, from 


bound is to be traded in marriages and 


Charlemagne to Hitler. 


Carolingian Dynasty 

Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, ruled what 
1s now France, Italy and Middle Europe; established 
Ostmark (later Austria); crowned Roman em- 
peror by ry in Rome, 800 A. D. Died, 814. 

Louis Ludwig) e Pious, son; crowned by 
Charlemagne 813, d. 

Louis the German, on succeeded to East Francia 
(Germany) 843-876. 

Charles the Fat, son, inherited East Francia and 
West Francia (France) 876, reunited empire, 
crowned emperor by pope, 881; deposed, 887. 

Arnulf, nephew, 887-900. Partition of empire. 

Louis the Child, 900- 911, last direct descendant 
of Charlemagne. 

Conrad I, duke of Franconia, first elected Ger- 
man king, founded House of Franconia. 


Saxon Dynasty; First Reich 

Henry I, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I, the Great, 936- es son; crowned Holy 
Roman Émperor by pope, 

Otto II, 973-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and 
Arabs from Sicily. 

Otto III, 982-1002, son. Minority regency by 
mother and grandmother. Crowned emperor at 16 
by pope. 

Henry II, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 

House of Franconia (The Salic House) 
Conrad II, 1024-1039, son-in-law of Otto I. 
Henry III, 1039-1056, son; deposed 3 popes; an- 

nexed Bohemia; temporarily king of Hungaty. 

Henry IV, 1056-1106; son; regency by his mother, 
Agnes of Poitou. Banned by Pope Gregory VII, he 
did penance at Canossa. 

Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 

Lothar, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned em- 
peror in Rome, 1134. Start of contest between 
Suabian house of Staufen and Bavarian house of 


ee House of Hohenstaufen 

de III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
rusade. 

EE III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 

Tusade 

Frederick I, Barbarossa (Red Beard) 1152-1190; 
lost Italy. In 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1196, took Lower Italy from Nor- 
mans. Son became king of Sh icily. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208, E of Frederick I. 

Otto, of House of Welf, 1198-1215; deposed 

Frederick II, 1215-1250, son of Henry VI; king of 
Sicily; crowned king of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254, son, lost Lower Italy to 
Charles of Anjou. 

Conradin, son, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
never recognized as emperor, attempted to recover 
Italy 1268; failed, was beheaded. With him Hohen- 
staufen became extinct. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273. 

Rulers from Various Houses 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273-1291, defeated King 
Ottocar II of Bohemia and conquered Bohemia. Be- 
aues duchy of Austria to eldest son, Albert. 

Adolphus, count of Nassau, 1291-1298, killed in 
war with Albert of Austria. 

Albert I German king, 1298-1308. 

Henry УП, of Luxemburg, 1308-1313, crowned 
emperor in Rome 

Louis (Ludwii 3) of Bavaria, 1314-1347, Also 
elected was Frederick the Handsome of Austria, 
1314-1330, leading to war. Abolition of papal 

sanction for election of Holy Roman Emperor (be- 
gun 800 A. D. 

Charles IV of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, grandson 
of Henry VII, ruler of Bohemia. 

ACE 1378-1400, deposed. 

Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 
Sigismund, 1411-1437, also king of Hungary. 
Hapsburg Dynasty 

Albert II, of Austria, 1438- 1439. son-in-law of 
Wenceslaus; inherited from him kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia; began wars with Turks. 


Rulers of Spain 


Ferdinand II of Aragon married Isabella of Cas- 
tile and Leon, 1479, uniting kingdoms; Navarre 
added 1512. Isabella died 1504. Ferdinand 1516, 
succeeded by grandson, Charles I (of Hapsburg), 
elected as Emperor Charles V, Succession: 1556, 
Philip II; 1598, Philip III; 1621, Philip IV; 1665, 
Charles II: 1700, Phílip V (first. Bourbon, grand- 
son of Louis XIV of France): 1746. Ferdinand VI; 
1759, Charles III; 1788, Charles IV; 1808, Charles 
abdicated for son Ferdinand VII, both arrested by 
Napoleon, Ferdinand resigned; 1808, Joseph Bona- 
parte; 1814, Ferdinand VII, recalled: 1833, suram 


of Germany; Austria; Spain 553 


often crossed nation: 


Ка алу: HES 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Aet 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy, 
ary of 


Maximilian T 1493-1519; son, married 
Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; in grandson of 


Burgundy, Assumed title of Roman 


мазе Luther; * Reformation and religious 
Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. rien Ss п, 1564- 


1576; воп, кун Ш, 1516-1612; 
Mathi 


son 


Maria Theresa, 1740- 2 daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hu me war with. йа L. 
thé Great, King of Pi 

Charles VII of VER 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Francis l of Kir тару 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised E Bor "to. có-heir. 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son, d of - 
Poland, 1 10 II, 1790-1792. 

Francis I 1792-1806, known as 
peror of Austria, ruled Germany 47792. 1635. th 1808 
he abdicated as German emperor and gave 
up claims to Holy Roman Empire. 

Ferdinand, son, 1835-1848. Va bdlcated) 


Rulers of Prussia 

Nucleus of Prussa was the Mark of Brandenburg. 
First margrave was Albert the bear (Albrecht). 
1134-1170. First Hohenzollern to become margravé — 
MS Frederick, burggrave. of seria = 1415- 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, was call ihe 
Great Elector. His son, Frederick III. 186837185 
ae Pepe Frederick I of Prussia, Jan. 18, 1701, 
ule 

Frederick H the Great, 1740-1786, annexed Sie 
lesia, part of Poland. 

Frederick William II, nephew, 1786-1797, 

Frederick William їп, 1797,1840, отера 
wars. Queen Louise. (d. 1810). 

Frederick William ivi 1840-1861. Uprising of 
1848 and first parliament and constitution. 
Second German Reich 

William I, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation of 
Schleswig and Hanover; Franco-Prussian war, 
1870-71; proclamation of German Reich, Jan, 18, — 
1871, at Versailles; William, German emperor 
(Deutscher Kaiser), eres chancellor: 

Frederick III, son, 1 9 
William 1I, son, 1888- 1918. Led Germany PLEBS 
War i, abdícated as German emperor and king o! 
Prussia, v 9, 1918. Died in exile in Netherlands 
une 


Paul von Hindenburg- 
elected 1932, d. Aug. 1934. 
cellor, chosen successor as Li 
(Fuehrer & Reichskanzler) of Third h. An- 
nexed Austria, March, 1938. ерни World War 
II, 1939-1945. Reported oh Ree in bomb shelter 
under chancellery, Berlin, May 1 Jj 

For subsequent history see Foreign’ башны, Й 
Germany. T 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 

Francis Joseph Ш, nephew, 1848-1916, emperor ої. 
Austria, king of Hungary. Dual monarchy of Aus- 
iria-Hungary formed, 1867. After assassination of- 
heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, June 28, Iac 
Austrian diplomacy precipitated World War 

Charles I, grandson, 1916-1918, last pero of 
Austria and king of Hungary. Abdicated Nov. 11-13, 

For subsequent history see Foreign Countries: & 
Austria. 


Christina regent for Isabella; 1843 Isabella II ud 
age, fi 1867; 1870 Amadeus I, abdicated 157. 4 
1873, republic, Castelar, president; 1874, Alphonso. 
XII; 1886, Queen Christina of gry igo os 9 
e EE itt a, 
revolution, onso left cou чао, б 
dicate; . — blic abolished ANATONI, DE P. 
1931, Ni Alcala Zamora; 1936... UMS An 
Fascist туо 1936, succeeded; Gen. Fr. 
‘oclaimed Supreme Chief, ef. 1939, e 
vision ti fhe be succeeded by m s 


Franco 
XIII died in Rome Feb. 28, 1944. EC 
property and citizenship: pad been res - 


Noted Personalities—Roman, Italian and Ottoman Empire Rulers 


Roman 


Rulers 


mm Romulus to the end of the Empice in the West. Rulers of the Roman Empire in the East sat 


Constantinople: and for a brief period in Nicaea, until the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
rin 1453, when it was succeeded by the Ottoman Empire. 
Name A.D. Name K. B. Name 
The Aer 96| Nerva. 337|Constantius 11, Constans І, 
253 Romulus (Quirinus) 98|Trajanus |. Constantinus 11 
716|Numa Pompilius 117| Hadrianus 340|Constantius I1 and Constans I 
673|'T'ullus Hostilius 138| Antoninus Pius $50/ Constantius 11 
Any Marelus 161] Магсиз Aurelius and Lucius}! 360|Julianus II (the Apostate) 
erus 363 Jovianus 
169| Marcus Aurelius (alone) East and West 
180| Commodus $64/Valentinianus I (West) and 
193|Pertinnx; Jullanus 1 Valens (East) 
193 Septimius ATUM 367| Valentinianus I with G 
211|Caracalla and Geta (West) and Vale 
212 ААА (alone) 375|Gratianus with Va 
217|M П (West) and V 
218) Elagabalus (Hellogabalus) 378|Gratianus with Valentinianus 
222| Alexander Severus | Hu Ww est) and Theodosius 1 
Maximinus 1 (the. Thracian t) 


lerius and 


Maxentius 


rdianus I ani 
11; Pupienus and Balbinus || 
lanus IIT 


Gali 
306 9 Maximiuus II. 


verus I 
307 Galerius, Maximinus 11, 
Constantinus I, Licinius, 


311 рша IL Constantinus 
312 Maximinus T 
I, Licini 


SM Constantinus I and Licinius 
Constantinus I (the Great) 


d Gordlanus| and 


ntinianus II (West) 
Theodosius I (East) 


235 | 
238|Go! | 
238|Go! || 394| Theodosius I (the Great) 
244| Philippus (the Arabian) | 395|Honorlus (West) and Aroa- 
249| Decius | dius (East) 
251|Gallus and Volusianus | 408|Honorius (West) and Theo- 
253| Aemilianus dosius II (East) 
2883| Valerianus and Gallienus 423| Valentinianus III (West) and 
258| Gallienus (alone) | "Theodosius II (East) 
268|Claudius II (the Goth) 450| Valentinianus III (West) and 
270) Quintillus | Marcianus (East) 
270| Aurelianus 455| Maximus (W 
89 5 ed (West) 

orianus 456|Avitus (We 
276| Probus (East) 
282 Carus 457/Majorianus (West) and Leo I 
283 ce and Numerianus | 
284 Diocietianus ^n 11 (West) and Leo I 
E Diocletianus and Maximianus, | 


(East) 
Constantius I [Аз есі (West) and Leo I 


ast) 
y matted (West) and Leo I 
(Eas! 
фета COMER (West) and Leo 
I (East) 


Maxentius 


1, Constantinus|| 475 Romuit Augustulus (West) 
il and (East) 
| 476|End of pire in West; Odo 


vacar, King of Italy 


ere two campaigns led 
wo 

Fst in 1849, when UE 

1860, when he lib- 

es with Victor 

med ting of 


.Suppressions 
Most spectaeular wi 
poe Garibaldi, fi 


СИЕ ‘tribes driven from Central Asia by the 
Mongols c. 1200 TRES settled near the Euphrates 


Asia Minor. The Ottoman Empire was estab- 
Љу Osman pene с. 1299 A.D. Y. "He was 
first to be called sultan. 
1 Жы 


Orkan nib ones married 
Constantinople. 


5; made Ad e Adrianople cantal ех- 


M n e of Mod: 
A lern 
sidered p тд Su 
E II. 131913812. апове Venice at Lepanto, 
1499. Entered Poland and Egypt, combined 
| Шз min sultanate, S Selim I, the Grim, 1512- 
„ 1566-1574. 


1595-1603; dedi) 
m 
Ahmed I, 1603-1617. ixl [E 


Rulers of eir A 


Cadorna 


M 1870 and mar the capital. Suc- 
cession; 


Victor Em- 


а, 
Republic SE Italy. Luigi Einaudi was elected Presi- 
dent 1948. On April 29, 1955, Giovanni 
Gronchi. gy "the leftwing Christian Democratic 
party, Was elected President. He was inaugurated 


Rulers of the Ottoman Empire 


рео and Osman П, 1618-1622; killed by jan- 
issaries. Mosale I, 1622- 1623. Murad V, 1623-1640. 
I, RU 1648. 

Mehmet. 1648-1687; Turks defeated by Aus- 
trians at SE Gotthard, 1664; siege of Vienna lifted 
by King John Sobieski of: Poland, 1683, marking 
ebb of Turkish rule in Eur 
Suleiman II, 1507 1691. "bred II, 1691-1695. 
mud k. fig e Mustata Ш, DURANTE 
= ustafa 1757-1773. Abdu 
Hamid 1, 1773-1789. Selim III, 1789-1807. Mustafa 

ud II, 1808-1839; dis- 
Чез, odered officials to discard tur- 

adopt fez. Abdul Mejid, 1839-1861, fought 
Caen war. Abdul Azib, 1861,1867. Murad V. 
3 mos., . Abdul Hamid II, 1876-1909; con- 
stitutional rule begun. Mehmet V, 1909-1918. Meh- 
met Me 1918-1922 The sultanate was separated 
Tomy ^am caliphate and abolished. Ankara was made 


PRESIDENTS OF TURKEY 


Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, 1923-1938, Ismet Inonu, 
1938-1950, Celal Bayar, elected 1950. 


Rulers of Denmark; Sweden; Norway; Russia; Netherlands; Belgium 555 


Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


The medieval history of Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway is one of continual struggle for domination 
by rival leaders. National issues started in the 10th 
century, when Christianity was introduced. 

DENMAR 


K 

Earliest rulers invaded Britain; King Canute, 
who ruled in London 1017-1035, was most fa- 
mous. 'The Valdemars furnished kings until the 
15th century. In 1282 the Danes won the first 
national assembly, Danehof, from King Erik. 

Most redoubtable medieval character was Mar- 
garet, daughter of Valdemar IV, born 1353, married 
at 10 to King Kaakon VI of Norway. In 1375 she had 
her infant son Olaf made king.of Denmark. After 
his death, 1387, she was regent of Denmark and 
Norway. In 1388 Sweden accepted her as sovereign. 
In 1389 she made her grand-nephew, Duke Erik of 
Pomerania, titular кар of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, with herself as regent. In 1397 she 
effected the Union of Kalmar of the three kingdoms 
and had Erik crowned. In 1439 the three kingdoms 
deposed him and elected Christopher of Bavaria 
king (Christopher III). On his death, 1448, the 
union broke up. 

Succeeding rulers were unable to enforce their 
claims as rulers of Sweden until 1520, when Chris- 
tian II conquered Sweden. He was thrown out 1522, 
and in 1523 Gustavus Vasa united Sweden, Denmark 
continued to dominate Norway until the Napoleonic 
wars, when Frederick VI joined the Napoleonic 
cause after Britain had destroyed the Danish fleet 
(1807). In 1814 he was forced to cede Norway to 
Sweden and Helgoland to Britain, receiving Lauen- 
burg. Successors: 1839—Christian "VIII; 1848— 
Frederick VII; 1863— Christian ІХ; 1906— Frederick 
VIII; 1912—Christian X; 1947—Frederick IX. 

SWEDEN 

Early kings ruled at Uppsala, but did not domi- 
nate the country. Sverker (1134-1156) united the 
Swedes and Goths. In 1435 Sweden obtained the 
Riksdag, or parliament. After the. Union of 
Kalmar, 1379, the Danes either ruled or harried 


tavus II 2 5 was called the 
Great. Later rulers: 1633—Chris' 
X; 1660—Charles XI 


(invader 
of Russia and Polan 


ustavus III! 
1792—Gustavus IV; 1809—Charles XIII. AES 
with Norway began, 1814). 1818—Charles . He 
was Jean Bernadotte, Napoleon's Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, elected 1810 to succeed Charles XIII. He 
founded the present dynasty. 1844—Oscar I; 1859— 
Charles XV; 1872—Oscar II; 1907—Gustavus V; 
1950—Gustavus VI. 


NORWAY 

Overcoming many rivals, Harald Haarfager 
(872-930) conquered Norway, OS and S У 
lands. Olaf, great-grandson (995-1000) brought 
Christianity into Norway, Iceland, Greenland. In 
1035 Magnus the Good also became ig of Den- 
mark. Haakon V (1299-1319) had married his 
daughter to Erik of Sweden. Their son, Magnus, 
became ruler of Norway and Sweden at 6. His 
son, Haakon VI, married Margaret of Denmark; 
their son Olaf became king of Norway and Den- 
mark, followed by Margaret's regency and the 
Union of Kalmar, 1397. 

In 1450 Norway became subservient to Den- 


ina; 1654— Charles 


mark and was forced into wars against Sweden 


and Hanseatic League, Christian IV CEU 
founded Christiania, now Oslo. After leoníc 
wars, when Denmark ceded Norway to D, 
a strong nationalist movement forced recognition 
of Norway as an independent kingdom united with 
Sweden under the Swedish kings, 1814-1905. In 
1905 the union was dissolved and Prince Carl of 
Denmark became Haakon VII. 


Rulers of Russia; Premiers of the U. S. S. R. 


First ruler to consolidate Slav tribes was Rurik, 
leader of the Russ, who established hímself at 
Novgorod A. D. 862. He and his immediate suc- 
cessors had Scandinavian affiliations. They moved 
to Kiev after 972 A. D. and ruled as Dukes of 
Kiev. In 988 Vladimir was converted and adopted 
the Byzantine Greek service, later modified by 
Slav influences. Important as organizer and law- 
giver was Yaroslav, 1018-1054, whose daughters 
Married kings of Norway, Hungary and France. 
His grandson, Vladimir 1I (Monomachos) 1113- 
1125), was progenitor of several rulers, but in 1169 
Andrew Bogolubski overthrew Kiev and began 
the line known as Grand Duke of Vladimir. 

Of the Grand Dukes of Vladimir Alexander 
Nevsky, 1245-1263, had a son, Daniel, first to be 
called Duke of Muscovy (Moscow) who ruled 1294- 
1303. His successors became Grand Dukes of Mus- 
covy. After Demetrius III, Donskoi, in 1380 de- 
feated the Tartars, they also became Grand Dukes 
of All Russia. Independence of the Tartars and 
considerable territorial expansion was achieved 
under Ivan III, 1462-1505. 

Czars of Muscovy—Ivan III was referred to in 
church ritual as Czar. He married Sofia, niece 
of the last Byzantine emperor. His successor, 
Basil, died in 1533 when Basil's son, Ivan, was 
only 3. He became Ivan IV, “the Terrible,“ 
crowned 1547 as Czar of all the Russias, ruled till 
1584. Under the weak rule of his son, Theodore, 
Boris Godunov had control. The dynasty died, and 
after years of tribal strife and intervention by 
Polish and Swedish armies, the Russians united 
under 17-year-old Michael Romanov, distantly re- 
lated to the first wife of Ivan IV. He ruled 1613- 
1645 and established the Romanov line. Fourth 
ruler after Michael was Peter I. 

Czars, or Emperors of Russia (Romanovs)— 
Peter I. 1682-1725, known as Peter the Great, 
took title of Emperor in 1721. His successors and 
dates of accession were: Catherine, his widow, 


I, 1741; Peter III, grandson of Peter I, 
posed 1762 for his consort, Catherine 


as Catherine the Great, 1762-1796; Paul I, her 
son, 1796, killed 1801. Alexander I, son of Paul, 
1801-1825, defeated Napoleon; las 


assassinated 1881 by terrorists; Alexander IH, son, 
1881; Nicholas II, son, 1894-1917, last Czar of 
Russia, forced to 


Lenin, premier. Lenin died Jan. 21, 1924. Alexei 
Rykov (executed 1938) and V. M. Molotov held the 
office, but actual ruler was Joseph Stalin (Joseph 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili), general secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Stalin became president of the Council of Ministers 
(premier) May 7, n . b, 1953. Suc- 
ceeded by Georgi M. Malenkov, as head of the 
Council and premier and Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
first secretary of the Central Committee. Malen-' 
kov resigned Feb. 8, 1955, and became deputy 
premier. Marshal Nikolai 'N. Bulganin became 
premier, On Mar. 1, 1955, the first deputy premiers 
were Molotov, L. M. Kaganovich, A. I. Mikoyan, 
M. Z. Saburoy, M. С. Pervukhin, as head of the 
major departments; next in line were 8 deputy 
premiers, of whom Malenkov was one. 


Rulers of the Netherlands and Belgium 


The Netherlands originally were cities and prov- 
inces of present Holland and Belgium, ruled by 
Burgundy, Austrian Hapsburgs and Spain. In 1579 
the Catholic South broke off and seven northern 
provinces formed the Union of Utrecht under the 
Btadholder, William the Silent, whose highest title 
was count (d. 1584). Power rested in the States 
General. Leaders included Prince Maurice of Nassau 
(d. 1625); Frederic Henry (d. 1647), who married a 
daughter of Charles I of England; William II (d. 
1650); William III of Orange, who married Mary, 
dau. of James II of England—they became king 
and quem of England. William died, 1702. William 
IV (d. 1751); Willam V (d. 1795). Here ended the 
Dutch Republic. The Batavian Republic, 1795-1798, 
was created by the French. Napoleon made his 
brother Louis King of Holland, 1806. He abdicated 
1810, when Holland was annexed to France. William 
Frederick, Prince of Orange, son of William V, led 


a revolt 1813, was named sovereign prince and 
crowned, 1815, as King of the Netherlands, incor- 
porating Holland and Belgium, The Belgian revolt 
of 1830-31 led to separate kingdoms, ratified 1839. 


THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) 

1840) William II; naa William III; (1890) 
Wilhelmina (daughter of William III and his sec- 
ond wife Princess Emma of Waldeck); Wilhelmina 
abdicated Sept. 4, 1948, in favor of daughter 


Juliana, 39. BELGIUM 


(1831) Leopold I of Saxe-Coburg, uncle of Queen 
Victoria; p 
nephew of pold II; (1934) Leopold 111, 
Albert; (1944) Prince Charles, Regent, Leopold re- 
turned, 1950, yielded powers to son Baudouin, 
Prince Royal, Aug. 6, 1950, abdicated July 16, 1951. 
Baudouin I took throne July 17, 1951. SENA 


1865) Leopold II; (1909) Albert I, _ 
) ро! ( SUME 
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Name 


Born Died 


Name 


HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 


1719| Addison, Joseph 
1882|Ainsworth, W. II. 
117% Akenslde, Mark 


844/1930 Bridges, Robert 
55 Bronte, Charlotte 

8|Bronte, Emily 

Browning, Ro! 


90 Burns, Robert 
24 Byron (Geo. Gordon) 


8 
1561 Browning, Ellzabeth B.| 1588 
21 „Robert 


1869/1952| Douglas, Norman 
1867/1900|Dowson 
1859} 1930) Doyle, 
Herb tr arena Michael 


Ernest, 


1709) Dryden, John 


1819 |1880 Eliot. George (Marian 
Evans Cross) 


Oe Evelyn, John 
1754|Flelding, Henry 


09/1883 Fitzgerald, Edward 
1867/1933|Galsworthy, John 


Gay, John 


1737/1794 Gibbon, Edward 
Gissing, George 
1728/1774 Goldsmith, Oliver 


Gray, Thomas 


1856/1925 Haggard, H. Rider 
0/1928 Hardy, Thomas 


1223 Harrison, Frederic 


1778|1830|Hazlitt, William 


Hemans, Felicia. 


849/1903, Henley, Wm. Ernest 


1674|Herrlck, Robert 
169 Hobbes, Thomas 


Нове, James 
122801845 Hood, Thomas 
1859|1936|Housman, Alfred E. 


1776|Hume, David 


1803/1857 Jerrold, Douglas w. 
1707/1784 Johnson, Samuel 
1574/1637 Jonson, Ben 
1796|1821| Keats, John 
1812/1875 Kingsley, Charles 
865 1936 Kipling, Rudyard 


rthur Conan 


1688. 
1664 |1721 |Príoj 


[1863/1944 |Quil 
1552 


|1828/1909| Meredith, < 
{1806118731 Mill, John Stus 
1608/1674| Milton, John 
1779 |185. 
92: 


1751 1816 Sherid 
1554/1586 
1771/18. 

122 


21м 


1744 


Thomas 


ру 
Роре 


ch, Arthur T 
Walter 


urence 
Robert Louls 
Lytton 
ап 
, Algernon О 
1 


, James 


m 187411 Knoblock, Eduard Anthony 
1865|Cobden, Richard 1775/1834|Lamb, Charles 
B Coleridge, S. Т. 1775/1864|Landor, Walter S. 
1 ‘Congreve, William 1330/1400/Lanzland, William 1851/1920 W: 
924 Conrad, ose 1885|1930/Lawrence, David Н. 1674 1748 Wat 
1924 |СогеШ, Marie 1838|1903|Lecky, W. Е.Н. 1866/1946 | Wells 
111800 Cowper, William 186611947 LeGalllenne, Richard — 189114 White 
1882 Darwin, Charles 1632|1704 Т.оске, John 1854 1900 Wilde, Os 
31 Beide, Daniel 1800/1859|Macaulay, Thomas B. | O'Flah 
De Quincey, Thomas 1864 1248 Machen, Arthur 1770/1850 Wordsworth, Willam 
1870|Dickens, Charles 1564/1593 Marlowe, Christopher 18821941 Woolf, Virginia 
881 |Disraeli, Benj 1621/1678|Marvell, Andrew 164011715 Уу ycherly, William 
631|Donne, John 158411640! Massinger, Philip 1884 1954 Young, Fr. Brett 
BRITISH LEADERS IN ARMY (A), NAVY (N), AN 
11591 16гепуШе, Richard (N) 
8611192: „ Douglas (A) Frederlek (A) 
1726/1799| Howe, Richard (N) | Geo. (№) 
72911814 Howe, William (A) 180011882 Ross, James C. (E) 
15751611|Hudson, Henry (E) 18681912 Scott, Robert F. (E) 
1859/1935/Jellicoe, John € 1874|1922|Shackleton, E! 2) 
715|1774|Johnston, Wm. (А) 1841|1904/Stanley, Henry M. (E) 
1850/1916 Kitchener, Н. Н. (A) 18691951 Swinton, Ernest (A) 
1888/1935! Lawrence, T. E. “of Ara-||1883/1950|Wavell, Archibald (A) 
ohn bis“ (A) 1769/1852| Wellington, Duke of (A) 
I 
, 
Gordon; Chas. б. (А) 847 448 Малте, Frederiek (A) 


n jd RITISH PAINTERS — 
led, Name Born) Died, Name 


— — 
Ima-Tadema,SirLawr. 
Saia Aubre; 


clerk, Lady Diana 
735|1839| Bee SAT eee m. 


о 
28 
d: 


Farquharso; Joseph 
Flaxman, John 
99| Foster, Myles Birket 


BRITISH SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


1727 
1790 
1817 


1786/1846) 


1827 
1874 


859 
1864 1941/14 
15061374 wely 


BRITISH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


8| Bessemer, Henry 1578|1657| Harvey, W 
Copes Вашу e Berschc Jonn 
Dalton’ John 2 Lister. Jos a 

187 Maxwell, Jas. Clerk 


866| Gibson, Jonn 
1897 Gilbert Si Jonn 
Haydon, Ben). 
1917|Henry, C. N. 
ijo Honora. уаш 
1270 EU ег, John 


Wrence, Sir Thomas 
"Fred’k, 


D, Sir. wiin 
Maclise, Danjel  — 


12911555 гайте T 
1813/1873 Livingstone. 1 
18081892 арорат 


1801/1890 Ney 
1613 |1667 Taylor, 


1484 1536 T 
1708/1788 von заа 


» Е, 
John Н. 
Will 


nid Gainsborough, Thos. 


Lord 


1i 
1852 


Simpson, Jas. Y. 
Stephenson, Geo. 
Thomson, Jos. 
пошо, Wm. (Kelvin) 
‘Tyndall, John 

Wallace, Alf, Russell 
Watt, James E. 
Wheatstone, Chas. 


Name 


Millais, Sir J. E. 
Murray. Sir D. 


1910 |Orehardson, Sir W. Q. 


Orpen, Sir William 


yn W. 
1919 Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt. 
1823|Raeburn, Sir Henry 


lds, Sir Joshua 


Romney, George 


6 (Westmacott, Sir R. 
841 |Wilkie, Sir David 
Wyilie, W. L. 


1791|Wesley, John 

1770 Wnitefleld, Geo. 

21865 Wiseman, Nicholas 
1530| Wolsey, ‘Thomas 

24/1884 W yel! 


e, John 
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1852 128 Asquith, Herbert Н. 1859/1925. Cürzon of Kedleston 1866 1937) MacDonald, J. Ramsay 
1867 |1947 Baldwin, Stanley 1804 1881 Disraeli, Benjamin 


1848/1930|/Balfour, Arthur J. 1819/1886|Forster, Wm. E. 1732 1792 North, Frederick 
1881/1951 |Bevin, Ernest 1749/1806|Fox. Chas. Jas. 1784 1865|Palmerston, Henry 
18381922 Bryce, James 1809 |1898 Gladstone, Wm. E. 1788 18500 Peel, Robert. 
1770/1827 Canning, George 1712/1770|Grenville, George 1867/1937|Peel, William 
1854/1935|Carson, Edward 1764/1845 Grey, Charles 1759/1806|Pitt, William 
1769,1822|Castlereagh, Robt. 1862/1933 Grey, Edward 1708|1778|Pitt, W. (Chatham) 
1863,1937| Chamberlain, Austen 1594 |1643 Hampden, John 1854/1932 Plunkert, Horace 
1835/1914 Chamberlain, Jos. 1732 1818 Hastings, Warren 1847|1929 ery, Arch. 
1869/1940| Chamberlain, Neville 1863/1935 Henderson, Arthur 1792/1878 Russell, John, 
1725|1774|Clive, Robert 1858/1923 Law, A. Bonar 1830/1903|Salisbury, Robt. 
1890/1952|Cripps, Stafford 1863 |1945 Lloyd George, David 1676|1745| Walpole, ‘Robert 
1599/1658| Cromwell, Oliver 1876/1947|Lytton, Victor е 
Noted Austrians ror composers, see DD. 563-4, rulers p. 553 
AUTHORS 1840/1884 Makart, Hans 1822 1884 [Mendel, J. Gregor 
1791/1872|Grlliparzer, Franz |1724 1796 Maulpertsch, Franz 1493/1541 Paracelsus, Theoph, 
1874/1929 Hoffmannsthal. Н. v. 3 le, Egon 1874|1929|Pirguet, Clemens А 
1874/1936 Kraus, Karl || hmidt, Martin 1793/1851 1, Josef. 
1875 1926 Еке, Rainter Maria | wind, Moritz v. 1858/1929! Welsbach (Karl Auer) 
1862/1931|Sehnitzler, Artur 1858 |Segantini, Gio. 
1805 |1868 Stifter, Adalbert 1793/1865 Waldmueller, Ferdinand THEATER 
1893/1917|Suttner, Berta v. | IN 
116511227 Walter v. d. Vogelweide SCIENTISTS 1810/1884 |Elssler, Fanny 
1881/1932| Wildgans. Anton 1829/1894,Billroth, Theo. 1850/1918 Girardi, Alex. 
||1856|1939| Freud, Sigmund 1858 1910 Kainz, Josef 
ARTISTS 1172711818 Jacquin, Nikolas V. 1801/1862 Nestroy, Johann 
1657/1245| Altamonte, Martino 1711/1630| Kepler, Johannes 1873 1949 Reinhardt, Max 
Belgians 
A-Artist, C-Composer, E-Explorer, M-Musician, P-Philosopher, S-Scientist, St-Statesman, W-Writer 
1827]1879|De Coster, Chas.— W ||1857 1931|Mont, Pol de—W. 1861|1907|Van Lerberghe, Chas, 
182211890 Franck, Cesar—C. [[1836/1924| Picard, Edmond—w. . 
1862/1949) Maeterlinck, Maurice 1823/1883 Pirmez. Octave—W. 1855/1916] Verhaeren, Emile W. 
=W, 111818/1902/Potvin, Chas.—W. 
1878/1932|Bata, Thos, 1834/1891) Neruda, Jan—W. 
1884/1948|Benes, Eduard st. 1798/1876|Polacky, Frantisek W. 
1890/1938|Capek, Karel W. 176611858 Radecky, Jan (Gen.) 
159211 Comenius—St. 18451512 Sladek, Jos.—W. 
18411904 Dvorak, Anton—C. 1824/1884/Smetana, Begrich- — .— 
Danes 
1805/1875] Andersen, Hans ||1684|1754 Holberg, Ludvig 1857 1943 Ponto) pidan, Henrik 
Christian—W. ||1813|1855|Kierkegaard, Soren—P. EW, BEA 
18811741 Bering, Vitus J.—E. 1894/1948) Moeller, John Christmas 1206|Saxo, Grammaticus 
15461601 Brahe, Тусһо—5. be = TW. 
1842/1927! Brandes, Georz— W. |2272 1851| 1844 Thorvaldsen, Bertel 
1857 1919'Gjellerup, Karl— W. =A. 
Hungarians 
1877/1919; Ady, Andrew—W. ||1046/1095|Ladislas, St.—8t. 1818/1865|Semmelwelss, Ignae—s. 
1846/1933 Apponyi Albert—St. | 1811/1886 Liszt, Franz—C. 975|1038/St. Stephen (1st kie) 
1817/1882 Arany, John — W. |[1823/1864|Madach, Emerlc—W. 1814/1878 WADE (Jos. Szigli- — 


1881/1945|Bartok, Bela—C. 1817/18 Magyar, Ladisias— E. ge! б ^ 
1803/1876|Deak, Francis—st. |1443/1490| Matthias, Corvin—St. 1791/1860/Szechenyl, Stephen—St, 
1804 |1849 Eudlicher, Stephen—S. |/1847/1910|Mikszath, Kalman—W. ||1861 1918|'T'lsza, Stephen—sSt. 
1848/1919) Kotvos, Lorand—s. 1878/1252 Molnar, Ferenc—W. 18891944 Toth, Tihamer—W, 
1858|1903| Fadrusz, Janos. 1844/1901|Munkaesy, Mihaly—A. 1815/1883 Volkmann, Robert 
1387/1456 Hupyadl, John—S |1845 1879|Paal, Ladislas—A. 1800/1855| Vorosmarty, M 
1825 |1904 Jokal, Maurus—W. |1823/1849|Petofi, Sandor—W. 1849/1919|Zichy, Geza—C. 
1792 |1830 Katona, Joseph—W. [1858/1927 Prohaszka, Ottokar— P. 120 164 Zrinyi, Miklos, 
1802/1894/ Kossuth, Louis—St. 167/1735 Rakocaf, Francis—St, 
Norwegians 

AUTHORS. 1828 |1906|Трѕеп, Henrik 1882|1949| Undset, Sigrid | 
1813/1896 Aasen, Ivar 1878 |1918|Kielland, Alex. L, 180711877 Welhaven, Johan 8. 
112 1885 Anjorin, Peter. ne ||1865]1926|Kinck, Hans E. 1808/1845| Wergeland, Henrik 
1 ornson, jerne 
1813|1895|Collett, Camilla (HEELS eed EXPLORERS 
1876/1939 |Duun, Olav : Ое ЧОП 1872|1928]A mundsen, Roald 
1851|1924|Garborg, Arne 1181011863 Мипећ, Peter 1861/1930 Jansen. Fridtjof 
1800/1952 Hamsun, Knut. 1835 1917[Sars, Johan E. 18541930 “S verdrup, Otto 
ae MER ey Sekt PS RENT c | 

‘Swedes - 

1793]1866/Almquist, C. J. L.—W. [18607911 Froding, Gustav—W, 1842/1919|Retzlus, Gustaf. 
1859/1927) Arrhenius, Svante A.—5. ||1783/1847 Geljer, E. G.—W. 16301702 Rudbeck, Olot—s. 
1740/1795|Bellman, С. M.—W. 1860/1925| Hansson, Ola—W. 1828/1895 КУЧрег, Viktor—W. 
1895|1948|Bernadotte, Folke—st. |/1866|1953!Hedin, Sven—E. 1793/1823 |Stagnelius, E. J.— W. 
17791848|Berzellus, Jakob—8. ]|1864] 1930 |Karlfeldt, Erik Axel— W. 15981072 Stiernhielm, Georg—W. 
18011865 Bremer, Fredrika— W. 185801940 Lagerlof, Seima— W. 1849172 Strindberg. August — W. 
1867/1945|Cassel, Gustav—S, 1707]1778|Linne, Сагі von—s, 1688|1772/Swedenborg, Emanuel 
1701/1744|Celstus, Anders—s, 118431921 Montelius, Oscar—W. =W. 
1803/1889 Ericsson, John—s. 1833 1896 Nohte, Alfred B.--8 1782/1846/Tegner, Esalas—W. 


X " ediy + 
Presidents and Prime Ministers, Republic of Ireland : 
The constitution of the Irish Free State was until Mar., 1932, when Eamon de Valera became 
adopted Dec, 11. 1922. By treaty with Great Britain, President of the Executive Council and Minister | 
. Northern Ireland could vote itself out, which it did for External Affairs, holding both offices unt 
Dec. 12, 1922. A new constitution, July 1937, super- 1938. Under the republic: YT 
Seded the Irish Free State with the Republic of ^ Presidents: Douglas Hyde, 1938-1945. Sean T. 
Ireland (Eire), an independent, democratic nation, O'Kelly, first term, 1945-1952; reelected 1952. (7 
which retained relations in certain external affairs year terms). 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations. Prime Ministers: Eamon de Valera, 1938 to Feb., 
Wiiliam T. Cosgrave was chosen President of 1948. John A Costello, 1948-1951. De Và era, Jun 
the Executive Council Dec., 1922. He was in office 1951 to June, 1954. Costello, June, 1954—. 
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Name Born Died Name i | Died: Nar 
—.— — олаш —- 
Addison, Joseph 186911952 Douglas, Norman }1828/1909| Meredith, C 
Alnsworth, W. H. 1867/1900|Dowson, Ernest (1806 
Akenside, Mark 1859/1930| Doyle, Arthur Conan 1608/1674 Müton, John 
Arnold, Edwin 1563/1631|Drayton, Michael 177911852! Moore, Thomas 


Arnold, Matthew 163111700 | Dryden, John 1838/1923 |Morle: 


John 
1819/1880 Elfot. George (Marian ||1632|1703 Pep 
Evans Cross) 


Ni 88/1744 Pop 
1620/1706; Evelyn, John 721 Prigr. М 
1702/1754|Flelding, Henry 944 |Quiller-Couch, Arthur T 
lid, Edward igh, Sir Walter 


"Franéta 1685/1732 Gay, John 
Venerable 1737|1794|Gibbon, Edward 
1857/1903 |GlssIng, George 
17281774 Goldsmith, Oliver 
1|Gray, Thomas 
1856/1925|Haggard, H. Rider 
1840/1928 Hardy, Thomas 
'kwood, Algernon 1831/1923 Harrison, Frederic 
James 1778/1830 |Hazlitt, William 
1793|1835|Hemans, Felicia 


Iter T 
William 
rd 


n 
Bysshe 


Charlotte 1849/1903/Henley, Wm. Ernest 
uN 1591/1674 | Herrick, Robert 843/Southey, Robert 
Elizabeth B. 158817 Hob Thomas 599/Sp 2 
obert 1270 1855 Hogg, James - 
1798/1845|Hood, Thomas Laurence 
E 1859/1936|Housman, Alfred E. Robert Louls * 
mund 17111776) Hume, David ytton 


rt 1803 |1857 Jerrold, Douglas W. 
yron (Geo. Gordon) 1707 1784 Johnson, Samuel 
‘Campbell, Thomas 1574/1637 Jonson, Ben 
Ehe eater MESA Бома Jobn, 

О! 2 a3 
Chesterd lot iggley, harles 


an 
Algernon C 


eld, Ear 1865/1936 Kipling, Rudyard 48 Thomsoh, James 
Gobbett, Wiliam 1874/1945 Knoblock, Eduard |1815|1882/Trollope, Anthony 
‘Cobden, Richard 1728/1884 Camp. Charles |1884 |1941 Walpole, Hugh 
„ S. T. 17751864 dor, Walter S. 1593 |1683 | Walton, 
‘Congreve, William 1330|1400}Langland, William 18511229 Ward. M 
Conrad, Joseph 1885/1930 .Lawrence, David Н. 15741748 Watts, Is 
% ы red Не, 
per, alllenne, Rich. 18611947 W 
D: Charles 163211704 Locke, John 18841900 Wilde 
1800/1859/Macaulay, Thomas В. || | T 
Se Thomas 186411948! Machen, Arthur 17201880 W. , : 
harles 15641593 Marlowe, Christopher _||1882/1941| Woolf, Virginia = 
1621/1678|Marvell, Andrew [1640/1715 W yche: William 
1884 1640 Nassinger. Philip 1884 1954 Young, Fr. Brett i 


RITISH LEADERS IN ARMY (A), NAVY (N), AND EXPLORATIO 


Edmund 1541 159116гепуШе, Richard CN) ]|1758]1805/Ncls I 
d On 1861 1325 Най, Douglas (A) D таз lots Robots, Frederick (A) 
Edw; (А) |/172611799/Howe, Richard (N) 1719 |1792 Rodney, Сео, (N). 
oe, 9750 UE Hin CRT EPIS e |1800 1882 Ross, dames € Œ) 
Geo) udso: enr. 1868/1912/Scott, Robert Е. 
) 1859/1935 Jellicoe, John 00 1874 |1922 Shackleton, 


1715|1774 Johnston, Wm. (А) 
аз. (A) 1850/1916|Kitchener, Н. (A) 1 
1888/1935 tnn aa? T: E. “of Ara- 1833 1950 Wavell, / ike ot (А). 
18: Vellington, Du 
Œ) uu DE dar Iboron R TAURO CA) 1727 1789 Wolte, James (A) 
aurice, F 
Chas. б. (A) 11186711948 Miine. Geo. C ek (А) | 


BRITISH SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS Y 
1578/1657] Harvey, Wm. 1811/1870|Simpson, Jas. Y. 
1792|1871| Herschel, Jorn 1781|1848 Stephenson, бео. 
1738/1822| Herschel, Wm. 1820/1904 Thomson, Jos. 
1827/1912 Lister, Jos. 1824/1907 | Thomson; Wm. (Kelvin) 
1831/1879! Maxwell, Jas. Clerk 1820/1893 'yndall, John 
1663/1729 |Newcomen, Thos. 1823|1913| Wallace, Alf. Russell 
1642/1727| Newton, Isaac 1736|1819| Watt, James E. 
18571932 (Ross, Ronald 1802:1875|Wheatstone, Chas. 

BRITISH PAINTERS ч 

Born Died Born, Died Name 


1829/1896 | Millais, Sir J. 
1849/1933|Murray, Sir D. 
Hos 1910 |Orehardson, Sir W. Q. 


8. 

1884/1937 |Phílpot, Glyn W. 
1836/1919 |Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt. 
1286/1823 Rneburn, Sir Henry 
1223/1722 Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1734|1802| Romney, George 
1328/1882 Rossetti, D. G. 
1854/1 


n 1775 Westmacot 
Sir Willian |/1785/1841|Wilkie, Sir David 
fel Tile; W. L. 


18521931 Wy; 
1 : . BRITISH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
iint 0|Beoket, Thomas - ||91/1555|Lat!mer, / 79 ЕЗІ , Joh 
“1688 ie, 180 Livingstono, David (17141770 Neniol Geo. 
_ 553 1892 Nanning, John kr 1802/1865 an, Nieholas 
› William 1801/1890 Nen John H. 1475/1530| Wolsey, ‘Thomas 
xe - НН Л Taylor, Jeremy ^ — (E324 1384 Weal, John 


1706 1788 Wesley. Obas. 
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1852/1928 |Asquith, Herbert Н. 1859/1925|Curzon of Kedleston 1866 1937|MacDonald, J. Ramsay. 
1867/1947 Baldwin, Stanley. 1804/1881) Disraeli, Benjamin 1854 1925|Milner, Alfred 
1848/1930|Balfour, Arthur J. 18191886 Forster, Wm. E. 1732 1792|North, Frederick 
1881/1951|Bevin, Ernest 1749/1806|Fox, Chas, Jas. 1784 1865|Palmerston, Henry 
183801922 Bryce, James 1809/1898,Gladstone, Wm. E. 1788 1850|Peel, Robert. 
17701827 Canning, George 1712/1770 |СгепуШе, George 1887 1937 Peel. William 
1854 |1935 Carson, Edward 1764/1845 Grey, Charles 1759 1896 Pitt, 
1769/1822|Castlereagh, Robt, 1862 1933 Grey, Edward 1708/1778|Pitt, W. (Chatham) 
1863 |1937 |Chamberlain, Austen 1594/1643 Hampden, John 1854|1932|Plunkett, Horace 
1836|1914| Chamberlain, Jos. 17321818 Hastings, Warren 1847|1929|Rosebery, Arch, 
1869|1940| Chamberlain, Neville 1863/1935) Henderson, Arthur 1792]1878|Russell, John 
1725|1774|Clive, Robert 18581923 Law, A. Bonar 1830|1903|Salisbury, Robt, 
1890|1952|Cripps, Stafford 1863/|1945|Lloyd George, David 1676|1745| Walpole, Robert 
1599|1658/Cromwell, Oliver 1876/1947|Lytton, Victor ч 
" 
Noted Austrians ког composers, see pp. 663-4, rulers p- 553 

AUTHORS 1840/1884 Makart, Hans 182218840 Mendel, J. Gregor 
1791/1872|Grillparzer, Franz 1724/1796 Maulpertsch, Franz 1493/1541 |Paracelsus, Theoph, 
1874 |1929 |Hoffmannsthal, Н. v. | 1890/1918/Schiele, on 1874/1929|Pirguet, Clemens v. 
1874 123% Kraus. Karl 1718/1801 Schmidt, Martin 1793 |1851 Ressel, Josef 
1875|1926|Rilke, Rainter Maria 1804/1871 Schwind, Moritz v. 1858/1929! Welsbach (Karl Auer) 
1862 |1931 Schnitzler, Artur 185801899 Segantini, Gio. 
1805 |1868 Stifter, Adalbert 1793/18 Waldmueller, Ferdinand THEATER 
1893/1917|Suttner, Berta v. il 
1165/1227 Walter v. d. Vogelwelde!| SCIENTISTS 1810)1884 Elssler, Fanny 
1881/1932| Wildgans, Anton |18291894Blllroth "Theo. 1850/1918 Сігагаі, Alex. 

{185611939 Freud, Sigmund 1858 1910|Kainz, Josef 

ARTISTS ||1727/1818 Jacquin, Nikolas v. 1801/1862|Nestroy, Johann 

1657|1745| Altamonte, Martino 1711/1630| Kepler, Johannes 1873/1949! Reinhardt, Max 
Belgians 

A-Artist, C-Composer, E-Explorer, M-Musician, P-Philosopher, S-Scientist, St-Statesman, W-Writer 
1827]1879|De Coster, Chas.— W. ||1857 1931|Mont, Pol de—W. 1861j1907|Van Lerberghe, Chas, 
1822/1890|Franck, Cesar—C. 1839/1224 Picard, Edmond—w. . 
1862 1949 Maeterlinck, Maurice 18231883 Pirmes, Octave -W. 18551916 Verhaeren, Emile W. 

. 18181902 Potvin. Chas.—W. 

Czechs 
18781932 “Bata, Thos. |[1371/1415|H: 1834|1891|Neruda, Jan үү. 
1884/1948|Benes, Eduard—st. 1819 1836|M. Karel—W. 1798/1876|Polacky, Frantisek—W. 
1899/19380 Capek. Karel—W. [1887]1948|M. Jan—St. 1766,1858|Radecky, Jan (Gen) 
1592171 Comenius — St. 1840 1237 Masaryk. Tomas St. 1845/1512 Sladek, Jog.—W. 
1841/1904| Dvorak, Anton—C. 1848/1922/M yslbek, Josef—s. 1824/1884/Smetana, Bedrich—C. — 
Danes 


1805|1875| Andersen, Hans 11168411754 Holberg, Ludvig—W.; 1857/1943 каер Henrik 

Christian—W. ||1813/1855|Kierkegaard, Soren—P. DW. 3 

15811741 Bering, Vitus J. E. imis LM San John Christmas 1140 120% Saxo, Grammaticus 
| sted, j 
jl 


1546 |1601 |Вгаһе, Tycho—s. 


1842 1927 Brandes, Georg 1777 |1851 cd, Hans Christian 1768 1844 Thorvaldsen, Bertel 
1857 191 Gjellerup, I-W. A 
Hungarians 
187711919 Ady, Andrew—W. | 3046|1095)Ladislas, St.—8St. 1818|1865|Semmelwelss, Tanne s. 
1841933 Apponyl Albert—St. |1811/1886|Liszt, Franz—C. 975/1038/St. Stephen (ast king) 1 
1817 1882 Arany, John—W. | 1823/1864/Madach, Emeric—W. — ||1814|1878|Szatmary, (Jos. Szlgli- 
1881/1945 Bartok, Bela—C. 1118171864 Magvar, Ladislas—E. getih W. Ru 
1803/1876 |Deak, Francis—St. [1443/1490 Matthias. Corvin—St. 1791/1860 Szechenyl, Stephen—St. 
1804 |1849 Endlicher, Stephen—S. 1847/11 Mikszath, Kalman—W. |/1861/1918 Tosi Pian 
184801219 Fotvos, Lorand—s. 1878/1257 Моіпаг, Ferene -W. 1889/1944/Toth, Tamer — W. 
1858 |1903 |Fadrusz, Janos—A, 11844 1901 Munkacsy, Mihaly—A. ||1815/1883|Volkmann, Robert--C. 
1387/1456 |Hunyadl, John—S 1845 187% Paal, Ladislas—A. 1800/1855| Vorosmarty, M.—W. 
1825/1904 Jokai, Maurus—W. 1823/1849 Petofi, Sandor—W. 1849/1919|Zichy, Geza—C. 


1792/1830 Katona, Joseph. 


W. 18581227 Prohaszka, Ottokar—P. ||1620/1664 Zrinyl, Miklos, Jr.—W. 
1802/1894 Kossuth, Louis—St. i 


1167611735 Rakoczi, Francis—St. 


Norwegians 

AUTHORS 1828 1906 Tbsen, Henrik 1882/1949/Undset, Sigrid — 7 
1813/1896 Hasen, Ivar 1878|1918|Kielland, Alex. L, 1807 1877 Welhaven, Johan S. 
1812 1885 AsbJornson, Peter. 1865|1926|Kinck, Hans E. 1808] 1845| Wergeland, Henrik * 
1832 огпвоп, lornstjerne 
1813/1895 |Collett, Camilla VH RES EE des EXPLORERS 
1876/1939 |Duun, Olav осе OE 18721928 Aiundsen, Roald 
1851/1924 (Garborg, Arne 1863 Munch, Peter 1861/1930 Nansen, Fridtiof 
1800 1952|Hamsun, Knut. 5/1917|Sars, Johan E. 1854|1930|Sverdrup, Otto 


Swedes 


1793) 1866/Almquist, C. J. L.—W. ||1860]191 1| Froding, Gustav—W. 1842|1919|Retzlus, Gustaf—s, 


1859|1927|Arrhenius, Svante 8./11783/1847|Geijer, E. G.—W. 1630/1702| Rudbeck, Olof—S. 

1740/1795|Bellman, C. M.—W. 1850/19 25 Hansson, Ola—W. 

1895/19480 Bernadotte, Folke—st. (1186611953 Нейіп, Sven —E. 

1779) 1848) Berzelius, Jakob—s. ||1564]1930|Karlteldt, Erik Axel-—'W. 
W. Lagerlof, Selma -W. 

Linne, Carl von—8. 

Montelius, Oscar—W. —W. 

1833 1896 Nohte, Alfred B.—8 1782/1846/Tegner, Esnias—W, $ 


1701/1744|Celstus, Anders—s. 
1803/1889 Ericsson, John—8. 


ү : etie 2 
Presidents and Prime Ministers, Republic of Ireland 
. The constitution of the Irish Free State was until Mar. 1932, when Eamon de Valera became 
adopted Dec, 11. 1922. By treaty with Great Britain, President of the Executive Council and Minister 
. Northern Ireland could vote itself out, which it did for External Affairs, holding both offices until 
Dec. 12, 1922. A new constitution, July 1937, super- 1938. Under the republic: 3 
seded the Irish Free State with the Republic of Presidents: Douglas Hyde, 1938-1945. Sean T. 
Ireland (Eire), an independent, democratic nation, O'Kelly, first term, 1945-1952; reelected 1952. 7 
which retained relations in certain external affairs year terms). 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations. Prime Ministers: Eamon de Valera, 1938 to Feb, 
Wiliam T. Cosgrave was chosen President of 1948. John A Costello, 1948-1951. De Va era, June 
the Executive Council, Dec., 1922. He was in office 1951 to June, 1954. Costello, June, 1954—. * 


"ECC 
Sal 


Noted Personalities—French 
Noted French 


AUTHORS, CRITICS, POETS, DRAMATISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVE 
Born Died Name Born Died, Name Born Died N 


1142|Abétard, Plerre 1821/1890|Feulllet, Octave 1808/1855 

1783|Alembert, Jean g“ 1821/1880) Flaubert, Gustave 1623 1662 

1918)Apollinaire, Guillaume |11886 1914 |Fournler, Alain 1873 |1914 |Péguy, Ch 

18891A Ше) 1844 |1924 France, Anatole (Jac- 1849 |1930|Porto-Riche, Georges de 

é ques-Anatole Thibault) |11697 [1763 Prévost (L'Abbó) 
1333 |1400 |Froissart, Jean 18711222 Proust, M al 
1811/1872 Gautier, Théophile 3 Rabe 16018 
3 | Barres, uri 1869/1951 |Gide, André Г 
Baudela: 1882/1944 Giraudoux, Jean 


1816/1882/Gobineau, Comte de 
1822/1896 |Goncourt, Edmond de 
1830/1870|Goncourt, Jules de 
1787/1874 |Guizot, Francois 
1570/1631 (Hardy, Alexandre 
1842/1905|Heredia, Јоѕе-Магіа de 
1857/1915|Hervieu, Paul 
1802/1885|Hugo, Victor 
1848/1907 |Huysmans, Joris-Karl 
1876/1944 / Jacob, Max 


ond 
Claude 


nt-Exupéry, Ant, de 
1868/1938]Jammes, Francis aint-Simon, Duc de А 
5 è euve, CharlesA, 
М 567 |1622 1018 de) 
!1804 |1876 ze (Lucile 


1744/1829|Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste 
1790/1869|Lamartine, Alphonse de 
1613/1680/La Rochefoucauld 
1846/1870 Lautréamont; Comte de 
1818/1894|Leconte de Lisle | 
1853/1914/Lemaitre, Jules 
1668 |1747 Lesage, Alain-René |1 
1850119231100, Pierre (J. Viaud) | 
1855:1928|Maiherbe, Francois de | 
184211898 Mallarmé, Stéphane 
1688/1763|Marivaux, Pierre | 
185011893 Maupassant, Guy de 
1803/1870 |Mérimée, Prosper 1797 |1863| 
1798 |1874 |Miehelet, Jules 1838/1889 ВІ 
1784 162211673|Molicre, Jean-Baptiste ||1431 1484/Villor 
s. [шш е bis 4 — Hd Montaigne: Sheree 1597 |1648 |Уоіси 
ч EH umas, е ontesquieu, Charles de|!1694 1778 Volta 
E 11715 Fenelon, Francois de 1810/1857|Musset, Alfred de 1840 11902 Zola, 
FRENCH PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


83111904 Barthold, F * 51883 Pore Gustave Д 


homme, René 
e Hippolyte 
Augustin 
lle, A. C. de 

ul 

Paul 
Jules 


Alfred de 
Isle-Ad 


1849/1976 Monet, Claude 4 
1 astien- Dupre, Jules [1830/1903 Pissarro, Camille 4 
[Bonheur еры Forain, Jean L. [1594/1665 Poussin, Nicolas $ 
Fragonard, Jean 1258 1823 Prudhon, Pierre 3 
Fromentin, Eugène [1824/1898 Puvis de Chava 1 
1841/1919 Renoir, P. A. i 
1840/1917| Rodin.“ 
1812/1867 Rousseau, P. E Н 
1795/1858 Bcheffer, Агу ; 
A. 1859/1891 i 
reuze, J. B. 1863/1935 1 
|Houdon, J. A. 1864/1901) Toulouss H 
Ш 3. 1813/1865! Troyon, 


1884/1955 Utrillo, M i 
1758/1835! Vernet, Carle $ 
1 


171411789 | Vernet, Claude, J. 
1789/1863| Vernet, Horace 

1868/1940) Vuillard, Edouard 
16841721 Watteau, Antoine 


XPLORERS 


0) Kleber, Jean-Bapt. 1696/1750. Бае Maurice de 

La Fayette, Marquis de 197101655 Tassigny, Jean de 

(Massena, Andre 1611/1675|/Turenne, Vicomte de 
1712 |1759 |Montcalm, Louis de EXPLORERS 
17631813 Moreau, Jean V. 1491)1557/Cartier, Jacques 
1769 1815 Ney, Michel 1567/1635 Champ! Sam’! de 

856 1951 |Petain, Henri Philippe 1645/1700 Jolliet. Louis 

172511807 |Rochambeau,Jean-Bapt. ||1643|1687 LaSalle, Robt. de 


1749/1791 
1860/1934. 
1585/1642 


1 
1 


- [184211925 |Flammarion, ee 120 Moisan Heni 
216 1813 |Lagrange, ER d 174511799, | Montgolfler. Jacques 

E Laplace, Plerre 8 1740/1810 Montgoltier, Jos. 
822 1900 E , ee Ben 
18111877 LeVerrler, Urbain — — 135 Patear, focis 


1862/1954 |Lumiere, . * oincare, Henr! 
H umiere, Totte chet, 
53 11931 Michelin Andre —— Bindi ce 


1859/1940] Michelin, Edouard. 


Noted Personalities—German; Ancient Greek and Latin Authors 559 


Noted Germans 
For Rulers, see page 553; for Composers, pages 563-4 
AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS, POETS 


Born|Died Name Born Died Name Born|Died Name 

1769/1860 | Arndt, Ernst Moritz 1760/1826|Hebel, Johann P. 1795/1886 Ranke, Leopold, v. 
17781842 Brentano, Clemens 1770/1831 Hegel, Georg W, F. 181011874 Reuter, Fritz 

1832 11908 Busch, Wilhelm 1797 |1856 Heine. Heinrich 1763 1825 Richter, Jean Panl > 
1740/1815|Claudius, Matthias 17441803. Herder, Johaun v. 1788/1866 |Rueckert, Friedrich $ 
1837/1898 |Ebers, Geor; 1776/1822 Hoffmann, E. T. А. 1494 |1576 Sachs. Hans 

1260/1327 |Eckehardt 1770/1843 Hoelderlin, Friedrich 1775 |1854 Schelling, Friedrich Vit 
1788/1857 Eichendorf, Jos. 1878|1945| Kaiser, Georg 1759|1805|Schiller, Friedrich 
1886/1933|Ernst, Paul 17241804 Kant, Immanuel 1767/1845; Schlegel, Aug we 3 
1179/1220 Eschenbach, Wolfram v. 1277 18171 Kleist, Heinrich v. 1768/1834 Schleſermacher, Fredri 
1762 |1814 |Fichte, Johann С. 11791 |1813 Koerner, Karl Th. 1788/1866 Schopenhauer. "Arthur 
1819/1898 [Fontane, Theodor 1646/1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried 1817/1888|Storm, Theodor 
1816/1895| Freytag, Gustav 1729/1781|Lessing, Gotthold 1857/1928) r Hermann 
1868 |1933 Georg, Stefan 1844|1909|Lilleneron, Detlev v. 1893/1939. 1 

1607 /1676|Gerhardt, Paul 1881148 Ludwig, Emil 1834/1896 Tre! 1 0 е Нено v. 
174218320 Goethe, Johann W. v. 1875158 Mann, Thomas 1787/1862 Uhland, 
1785|1863|Grimm, Jakob 18041875 Moericke, Eduard 18521552 Viebig. С! 

1786/1859|Grimm, Wilhelm 118171908 Mommsen, Theodor 1873|1934 лди: Сааты Jakob 
1890/1941|Hasenclever, Walter 1844 190% Nietzsche, Friedrich 1890/1945|Werfel, Franz 

1863/1946| Hauptmann, Gerhart 1746/1827 Ре stalozal, J. H. 1733/1813. Wieland, Chris. M. 

1813 1863 Hebbel, Friedrich 179% 1835 Platen, Aug. v. 1855/1930 Wolzogen, Ernst von 


~ *Naturalized U.S. citizen. 
GERMAN ENGINEERS, NATURALISTS, SCIENTISTS, INDUSTRIALISTS 


1840/1905 Abbe, Ernst 1708 1777 Haller. Albrecht v. 1787 1854 Ohm, Geo. 8; 
1193 1280 | Albertus Magnus 1795 1874 Hansen, Peter A, 1872/1948 Opel, Wilh. 
1844/1929 Benz, Carl 1821/1894 Helmholz, Hermann 1853 1932 Б wald Wilhelm 
1836 1907 Bergmann, Ernst v. 1769/1859 Humboldt, Alex. v. 1858 1947 "Max 
1811/1899 Bunsen, Robert 1767 |1835 Humboldt, Wilh. v. 1632 1694 Pufendort, 8 
1834 1900 Daimler, Gottlieb 1859/1935 Junkers, Hugo 1845/1923 Roentgen, Wilh. 
18581913 Diesel, Rudolf 1571 130 Kepler, Johannes 1822/1892 Schliemann, Heinrich 
1861/1935. Hulsberg. Carl 1843/1910 Koch, Robert 1816'1892 Siemens, Werner у, 
1868/1954 Eckener, Hugo 1812/1887 \Krupp, Alfred 1842 1926 Thyssen, Aug. 
1854/1915 Ehrlich, Paul 1646/1716 Leibnitz, Gottfried v. 1821 1902 Virchow, Rudolf 
1686/1736 Fahrenheit, Gabriel |1744 1799| Lichtenberg 1866 1925 Wassermann, Aug. v. 
1400 |1468 Gutenberg, Johannes [1803 1873 Liebig, Justus v. 1853 1905 Wissmann, Hermann у. 
1834/1919 Haeckel, Ernst 1848 1896 Lilienthal, Otto 1838 1917 Zeppelin, Ferd. v. 
1844 1913 Hagenbeck, Georg F. 1733 1815 mer, Friedrich E 
1755 1843 Hahnemann. Samuel 1855 1916 pr, Albert 

GERMAN ARTISTS: PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS 


1476|1545|Baldung, Hans 1774 1840 Friedrich, Kaspar + 1 Richter, Ludwig 

1827 19010 Boecklin. Arnold 1503 |1529 Gruenewald, Matth. 1764|1850 Schadow, Johann 
1726|1801|Chodowiecki, Dan'l 1847|1921|Hildebrand, Adolf v. 17811841 Schinkel, Karl =e 
1858 1925 Corinth, Louis 1460/1524 Holbein, Hans (Sr) 18681232 Slevogt, "Max A 
1783/1867|Cornelius, Peter 1497/1543|Holbein, Hans (Jr.) 1839/1924 Thomas, Hans 
1472/1553|Cranach, Lucas 1847/1935! Liebermann, Max 1848 111 Uhde, Fritz v. 

1471 1528 Duerer, Albrecht | 1837 1887 Marees, Hans v. 1455 1529 Vischer, Peter 


182911880 Fuerbach, Anselm 1815/1905 Menzel, Adolf v. | 1 


GERMAN POLITICAL AND MILITARY LEADERS; ECONOMISTS 


1815/1898|Bismarck, Otto v. 1769/1831 Gneisenau, Aug. 18571922 Rathenau. Walter 
1742 181% Bluecher, Gebh. v. 1847 1534 Hindenburg, Раш v. 18761953 Rundstedt, HAE v. 
1856 ТИХ Bethmann-Hollweg, T. v. 1871|1919 Liebknecht, Karl 1663 |1736|Savoyen. 

177111848 |Воуеп. Hermann v. 1865|1937|Ludendorff, Erich 1865/1939 eheldemann,. Pulilpp 
184911929 |Buelow, Bernhard v. 1880 1919|Luxemburg, Rosa EE 1913|Sehlleffen, Alt. у 
1780/1831 Clausewitz. C. v. 1818/1883; Marx. Karl" 849/1930 Tirpitz, Alf. v 
18011922 Falkenhayn, E. v. 11180011891 'Molike, Helmut V. 1832 1904 Waldersee, Alf. v. 


Ancient Greek Authors 
B.C. years are in bold face. Many dates are approximate. 


Subj. || Born| Died Name. | Subj, Born Died 
582 | 500 
600 |... 
556 465 
469 | 399 
bi Я 495 | 405 
Herodotus. К le 63 бера 
Hippeorats [Medi $30 | 460 [Thensiscocres, [Philos 
ppocrates,. „ ic. Е tocles, оя, 
2 КОР Homer* „Poet. . 3255 |Theocritus, . . Poet. 
460 | 370 |Democritus. . Menander.....|Dram. 382'| 287 (Theophrastus iets. 
310 | 240 |Callimachus . Pindar. . t. 471 | 401 |Thucydides. , |Hist. 
382 | 322 eis Пе КА: Plato. К ? 280 |.. 
50 | 13 |Diodorus. . Plutarch. X 490 |. 
7 Dionysius.. Polybius. Hist. 430 


2 *The beliet that Homer lived in the 9th Century, B.C., rests on an opinion of Herodotus, 


Ancient Latin Authors 
B. C. years in bold face 


ЕТ Quintilian 
125 Sallust. dst. 
450 Poets” 
oct, . 
102 | 44 |Caesar, JuJius| Histo 43 Poet. 
232 | 147 Sato, (Elder) . |Orat. 100. Biog. . 
87 | 54 |Catullus. 43 Hist. 
107 43 |Cicero. 34 Dram. 
365 | 408 |Claudiai 254 Poet, 
8 |Horace 23 Plin; " Vergil. Poet. 
60 | 140 Juvenal 62 | 113 Fa (Younger Essays|! 70 | 16 Vitruvius... „Агер, 


Noted Personalities—Italians; Swiss; Poets Laureate 
Noted Italians 


see page 554; for Composers, see pages 563, 564. For popes, 


see Religious Information, 


Vocation 


Graziani, Rudolfo, ... . 
540 /Gulcclardini, Francesco 
1, Glacomo. 
909 |Lombroso, a 

Machiavelli, Nicolo 
94 |Malpighi, Marcelio 

Manuzio, Aldo (Aldus). 
Manzoni, Allesandro, . || 
Mareont, Guglielmo, 
Mazzini, Gluseppe..... 
Medici, Cosimo di a). 
Medici, Lorenzo di. . 
Medici, Cosimo di (2 Btatesman 
Metastasio (P. Trapassi) . |Poet 
Mosso, Angelo... К 
Muratori, Ludovico. 
Nitti, Francesco 
Pareto, Vilfredo 
Pascoli, Giovanni 
Petrarch, Francesco. , 
Pirandello, Luigi. . 
Polo, Marco, 


Arlosto, Ludovico; 
Ascoli, Graziadio, | 
Avogadr 


Scientist 


ou EN Mathemat, 
oecacció, Glovauni ; uthor 
otardo, miel Maria. (Poet 


Physiology 
| Historian 

» [Statesman 
Author 
Poet 
Humanist 
[Author 


[ 
Secchi, Angelo 
Spallanzani, Lazzaro 
Stradivari, Antonio 
Tartini, Giuseppe 
Tasso, Torquato us 
Torricelli, Evangelista, Scientist 
Verga, Glovanni 4 Author 
Verrazzano, Giovanni Е 
Vespucci, Amerigo. 


[Astronomer 
[Scientist 


Violinist 
Poet 


plorer 


Explorer 

M Dramatist „leg, Giambattista. ; lPhhosophe r 
'Asparo.. Author. Volta. Alessandro E 
ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPT 


ORS AND ARCHITECTS 


Name Born) Di Name Born Died) 


Name 


1483/1520/Raphael (Sanzio) 
1477/1510) Giorgo 1575/1642) Reni, Gul 
Gian Lor. 1260/1336 Giotto, Angelo 1615[1673/ Rosa, Salvator 
220 'enozzo 1460/1529 vino, Andrew 
Bramante, Donato 1406/1469 | Lippi, Era io 1486/1570|Sansovino, Jacana 
711446, ae 1459/1504| Lippi, ino 1858/1899 Segantini, Giovanni 
4768|Canaletto (Canale 1827/1 angoni, Giuseppe 1696/1770| Tiepolo, Glam 
1821|Canova, Antonio 143111506) Mantegna, Andrea 1518/1594) Tintoretto, Jacop 
500/1571|Cellini, Benvenuto 1401/1428| Masaccio, 1477/1576! Titian (Tiziano) 
abue, Giovanni 1475/1564. Michelangelo, Buonarotti 135/1476 Ucceilo, Paolo 
, Antonio da 1820/1991 Morelli, 'omenico 1511/1574) Vasari, ‘Giorgio 
bbia, Luca. 151811580] Palladio, Andrea 152811588| Veronese, Paolo 
Del Sarto, Andrea. 1445/1523, Perugino, Pietro 1435/1488 Veroechio, Andrea 
466| Donatello, Donato 172011778} Pir; ‚ Giovanni 1452)1519|Vinci, Leonardo da 
Noted Swiss 
Vocation Born Died; Name Vocation 
1541 |Paracels: 


1827 |Pestalo: 
278 Roi 


1490 уоп Fia 
1825 | 1899 (Welti, 
1531 Zwing| 


| 1890 
|1801 zt 
1898 Meyer, 


Jurist 
. Relig. Leader 


orn! Died, nme 

le — e- 

Н, || 1741 E 
1 I 


гп 

ииїшапп, Angelica 
(828 30 eltern gen loll 
ize tala je em 
1862! 1912/Weiti, ‘Albert 


of England 


1619, апа then Ben Johnson (а inted 1619). Sir 
William D'Avo : 
E Xa te I 


On the refusal of Bir Walter Scott; 
dsworth, 1 ; Alfred Tenny: 


Rice um iei 
pril 21, 1930); John Maseneld, 1930. 1913 C 


Novel, 


|Patr.~Auth, 


Explorer 
Pulel, Luigi [Poet 

Redl, Francesco. . Bclent.-Poet 
Savonarola, Girolamo Preacher 
Schiaparelli, Giovanni, ,, Astronomer 


Violin maker 


| 


Noted Personalities—Canadians; Irish; Spanish; Netherland: 


Famous Canadians 


Titles are omitted 


М 


STATESMEN 1827|1879| Cremazle, Octave 1860/1943| Roberts, Chas. G. D. 
1854|1937|Borden, Robert 1831,1904|Cosgraln, Abbe R. 1839/1920 Routhter, Adolph” 
1814|1873|Cartier, George „ 123% Doughty, Arthur G. 1870/1943 | Roy, Camille 
1874|1950| King, W. Mackenzle 1854|1907| Drummond, W. H. 18621244 Scott, Duncan C. 
1841/1919|Laurler, Wiifrid 18621932 Duncan Sara, 1859/1931|Short, Adam 
1815/1891|M acDonald, John A. 1839|1908| Frechette, Louis H 182311910|8mith, Goldwin 
17951861|Mackenzle, Wm. Lyon ||18091866Garneau, Francis X. OTHER FIELDS 
1820/1914 Smith, Don. A. 18601987 Gordon, ‘Chas, W. i 

(Strathcona) (Ralph Connor) 1810)1882) Allan, uen (inani) RE 
18561927 Tupper, Charles Н. 1842/19100 Hannay, James 1891/1941 Banting, edk. G. (Se) 
1796/1865|Haliburton, Thos. C. 1810/1871) Kane, Раш (Akt.) 1 
AUTHORS 1859/1931) Kingsford, Wm. 17981187! ап, Wm. (Geol) Т 
+++ 19310 Begk. L. Ad: 1871|1936|Laut, Agnes 1849/1919) ler, "wm. M. B.) 
(E. Barrington) 1869) 1944| Leacock, Stephen 1864/1892) Robinson, Wm. Bev. 
1861 |1924 ВіІаке, W. H. 1853/1931) Lucas, L, P. (army) 

840/1201 Bules, Arthur 1878|1924|Lozeau, Albert 1863/1892|Stairs, Wm. Grant 
1860/1919| Campbell, Wm. 1840/1927|Mair, Charles ӨЛҮ 
1861|1929|Carman, W. Bliss 1872/1918| MoCrae, John 18591926 Roy, Paul-Eugene 
1850/1917! Chapman, Wm. 1862/1932|Parker, Gilbert (Msgr. 

Irish Authors 
Including residents in England 
1824|1889; Allingham, Wm. 1797|1818| Lover, Samuel |1856)1950\shaw, G. Bernard. 

1832/1916|Brooke, Stopford A. 1879|1949| Lynd, Robert 1751|1816|Sheridan, Richard В. 
1846/1870|Casey, John K. 185212330 Moore, George 1866/1918/Sigerson, Dora 
1843/1913) Dowden, Edward 1729/1852 Moore, Thomas 1883/1951 Stephens, James 
1728|1774| Goldsmith, Oliver 1828|1862,O'Brien, Fitz James 1667|1745|Switt, Jonathan 
1852|1932 Gregory, Lady 1844|1881|O'Shaughnessy, Arthur |11871|1909|Synge, John M. 
1861|1931|Hinkson, Kath. Tynan ||1879|1916|Pearse, Padraic 1652|1715|Tate, ‘Nahum 
1882/1941|Joyce, James 1837 11e Plunkett, Joseph 1854/1900) Wilde, Oscar. 
1830/1883|Joyce, Robt. D. 1784/1835) Raftery, Anthony 1865/1939) Yeats, Wm. Butler 
1891|1917|Ledwidge, Francis 1771|1802| Reynolds, George N. 

1806/1872 Lever, Charles 1867/1935| Russell, George 

Spanish Authors, Poets, Dramatists, Novelists 
186611954 Benavente, Jacinto 1547]1616|Cervantes, Miguel de 1824/1905) Valera y Alcalá 
1180|1246|Berceo, Gonzalo de 15611027 Góngora y Argote 1833|1891| Alarcon, Pedro de 
1252/1348|Juan Manuel 1562|1635| Vega Carpio, L. 1833/1906| Pereda, Jose Maria de 
13321407 Lopez de Ayala 1579/1644 Velez de Guevara, L. 1836/1870| Becquer, Gustavo 
1398/1458| Lopez de Mendoza 1580/1639| Ruiz de Alarcón, J. 1843/1920) Perez Galdos, В. 
1440|1479| Manrique, Jorge 15800145 Quevedo y Villegas, F. 18521921 Pardo Bazan, Emilia 

...|1510|Ro0jas, Fernando de 1600/1681|Calderón de la Barca 1853/1938 Armando Palacio Valdes 
1503|1536|Garcilaso de la Vega 1760|1828| Fernández de Moratin ||1867/1928|Blasco Ibanez, V. 
1503|1541| Valdés, Juan de 1772]1857| Quintana, Manuel Jose ||1899/1936| Federico Garcia Lorca. 
1510/1566| Rueda, Lope de 1796|1877| Fernan Caballero 18731955 Ortega у Gasset 
1528|1591|León, Luis de 1803|1839| Heredia y Campuzano 
153311594|ЕгеШа y Zuniga 1817|1893|Zorilla y Moral. José 

SPANISH PAINTERS 
11827 Alvarez, Don Jose 18151894 \iadrazo, Federico 1520/1590|Sanchez Coello, Alonso 
140 fee Cuno, Alonzo 1901 % Morales, Luis de 1863|1923 Sorolla y Bastida, J. 
1641|1685|Carreno de Miranda 1615|1652| Murillo, B. E. 1548|1614|T'heotocopull, Domen- 

100016800 Espinosa, Jacinto de 1551/1609|Pantola dela Cruz, Juan ico (EI Greco) 
1746|1828|Goya у Lucientes, F. 1597/1628) Ribalta, Francisco de 1599|1660| Velasquez, Diego 
183801874 Fortuny, Marlano 1588/1656) Ribera. Jose 1870/1945|Zuloaga, Igni 
1630|1691jLeal Valdes. Juan 1624/17000 Roldan, Pedro 

Painters of the Netherlands 
1626) 1679) Steen, Jan 1605)1638| Brouwer, Adriaon 
igen ii 
Bosch, Hieronymus an der Meer, Jan uysman, Cornelis 

1400 1676 Bosch, Jacob уап den 1656|1706| Van der Meer, Jan, Jr. ||1656/1696| Huysman, Jacob 
1410|1475|Bouts, Dirk 1633|1707| Vandervelde, Wm. 1593) 1678) Jordaens, Jacob 
1605|1691|Cuyp, Albert 1639/1672) Vandervelde, Adr. 1478) 1533) Mabuse, Jan 
1613|1680| Douw, Gerard 18531896 Van Gogh, Vincent 1460) 1531) Matsys, Quentin 
1614/1654) Fabricius, Carel 1596) 1656) Van Goyen, Jan 1435/1495) Memling, Hans 
1440/1482| Goes, Hugo van der 1494|1533| Van Leyden, Lucas 1512/1576| Moro, Anthony 
1584|1666| Hals, Frans 1632|1675| Vermeer, Jan 577/1640| Rubens, Peter Paul 
1638/1709 Hobbema, Meindert 1579|1657|Snyders, na 
1032 1681 Hoogh, Pleter de FLEMISH 1582/1649/T'enlers, David 
1082 174% Huysum, Jan van 1610|1694|Teniers, David (2) 
1010/1685 Ostade, Adr. van 159911641 |Уап Dyck, Anthony 
1025/1654 Potter, Paul 675|1715| Bosch, В. van den 1366/1426) Van Eyck, Hubert 
1607|1669| Rembrandt van Rijn 1525/1569! Brueghel, Pieter 1386) 1440) Van Eyck, Jan 
16251681 Ruysdael, Jacob 1568/1625! Brueghel, Jan 139911464 Werden, Rogier v. d. 

Noted Poles 


.| Diplomat. 


Died 


Vocation ||Born 


Composer 
Statesman 


1935 Pilsudski, Јов, .. 
191 


1907] W. 
1009 Zamoyski Jan. 
1925 Zeromskl. Stefan 


Name 


s; Poles 561 


Vocation 


562 


Noted Russians 


Noted Personalities Russians; Finns; Ukrainians; Violinists ` 


Born Died Name 


Born|Died| Name 


Born Died Name 


AUTHORS— POETS 


87111919) Andreyev, Leonid 
878 ER Artsibashev, Mikhail 
860 Bashkirtsev, Maria 
‘Blok, Alexander 
904 Chekhov, Anton 
Dostolevski, Feodor 
Gogol, Nicholas V. 
Goncharov, Ivan A. 
Gorky, Maxim 
‘Herzen, Alexander 
Koltsov, Alexei 
iae] Vladimir 
844 Krylov, Ivan 
Kuprin, Alexander 
841 Lermontov, Michael 
,Leskov, Nicholas 
Маікоу, Apollon 
Melnikov, Paul 
Merezhkovsky, D. 8. 
7|Nekrasov, Nicholas 
Memirovich-Danchenko 
Nikitin, Vasili 
86 Ostrovsky, PA erede 
Piekhanoy, Georgi 
Pushkin, Alexander 
Rozanov, Vasili 
Soloviev, Sergei 
Suvorin, Alexei 
945/Tolstoy, Alex 
1910/Tolstoy, Leo 
"'urgenev, Ivan 


— 


ARTISTS 
1866|1924|Bakst, Leon 8. 
1866/1944 Kandinsky, Vasili 
1873|1836 Kiprensky, Orest 
1878/1927, Kostodlev, Boris 
1861/1900 Levitan, Isaak 
1844/1918/Repin, Ilya 
1865/1911 |Serov, Valentin 
1842/1904 Vereshchagin, Vasili 


BALLET-STAGE 


e oe Diaghilev, 


1890 1956 Nijinsky, Vaslay 
1885 1931 lova, Anna 
1822 1910 Petipa, Marlus 
(1863/1938 Stanislavsky, Konst, 


COMPOSERS 
1861/1906 Are DAE. Anton 8. 
| /, Alex. 


1834 1887 Borodin, 
1835 1919 Cui, Cesar 


(1803/1857 Glinka, Michael 
„ Ippolitov-Ivanov, M. 
1855 |1914|Lyadov. 

1835 1881 Мих 
1892 1953 Prokoñe 


ant 

A Minn: 
190 de Albert. 
1931|Gallen-Kaliela, 
183411872 Kivi, Aleks 
1802|1884| Lönnrot, llus. 


ES 


-iFolklore 


1844|1908 Rimsk y. 
1929 |1894 Rubine 
1871/1915 Seriabin, 
1820/1871 
1856/1915. b rgei 
184011893 Tachalkovaky, Peter 


POLITICAL LEADERS 


1875 1946 
1870 1924 Lenin, V. 
1877 1952 Litvinov, М 
1845 1900 Murav 
1744/1818 Novikov, 
1739/1791 Potemkin, € 
1772/1839 Speransky, 
1879/1953 Stalin, Josef 
1883/1511 Stolypin, Peter 
1879|1940/Trotzky, Leon 
(Bronstein) 
184911915| Witte, Serge 
SCIEN 
1222 Bekhte 
1779 |1852 Bellings! 
1862/1916 |Golitzin, Boris 
1842) 1921}Kropotkin, Peter 
1711/1765| Lomonosov, Michael 
1845|1916|Metchnikov, Elie 
1834|1907| Mendeleyev, Dmitri 


-Korsakov, N. 

"in, Anton 
Alex. 

le: 


Michael 


1779| 


1849|1936|F 
1810|1881|Pirogov, Nicholas 
1859|1905| Popov, Alexander 


Painter 1806 
Painter 1818 
Author 


pos 


| |11878 1951 Palmgren, Selim 


/Statesm., Milit. 
Composer 


1804 1877 Runeberg, gonan Lud vie Poet 
1881|Sneilman, J 

1898|Topelius, Zacharias. 
1939| Westermarck, Edvard 


Phil.. Econ. 
Author 
Pnilosopner 


Noted Ukrainians 


LX ЖЕЛКЕ Alexander. (Pathologist j 1709 Mazeppa, Ivan. {Statesman 
1858) 191% Franko, Ivan Poet || 1842 1912 nko, Niel 
"1866. 1934 OAM ELE ‘Historian 1872 1926 P: z 
CPUS 1838 Khmelnitsk: Statesman | 1814 1861 Shevchenko, Tar: 
1769/1838. Kotlyareysky. Ivan Poet || 1871 1936 5: assil. 
184611913. Eo bins Michael. Novelist || 1871 113 Ukrainka, Lesya 
Concert Violinists of the Past 
1856/1943|Adamowski, .. Pol. 1831 1907 Jo: im, Joseph. Hung. 1844 1908 Sara | 
18451930 E Leopold. . "Hi ^ 1880/1940) Kubelik, Jan, (Bon. |1815 1894 Sivori, ] 
17951876 Boehm, Jos. Czech. 1790) 1861, |Lipinsk, Kar! 1888 1953 Spalding, Ibert| U. S. 
1810/1880 Bull. Ole Nor. 1722! 1846 Nardini, Pietro.. Fal. 1784 185% Spohr, Louis... . 
1653|1713|Corelli, Arcang.. Teal, 1784 1840 Paganini, Nicolo Ital; 1692:1770/Tartini, Gius. . . 
1824 1585 lenders, Julius. Ger. 1868 1920) Powell, Maud...|U. S. |11820 1881 Vieuxtemps, H. 
1881/1955|Enesco, Georges. Rum. |18301898 Remenyi, Edw..|Hung.||1753 1824 Viotti, Jean. . . 1 
16671762|/Geminiani, 17... Ital. us 1936| Rigo, acsi. „ Hung. ||1835 1880| Wieniawaski, H.|Pol. 
1716)1796|Giardini, F. di. Ital. 774 1830 Rode, Jacques. . Fr. 1845 1908) Wilhelm. | 
15858137 Hubay, Jeno... Hung. 1363 194% Rose. Аг T Rum. 11858 1931|Ysaye, Е | 


1918 кнг, ey Maitland 
1955 Ера Hen 
1 25 Barbe 


Carrere, John 
6 1916 Cook, Walter 


1822/1903|Olmsted Fred'k L, 


7|Flagg, Ernest 


1845|1917|Peabod y. Robert $. 


1874]1937|Pope, John Russel 
1837|1913|Post, George В. 
1838/1886| Richardson, Henry Н. 
1836/1909 Sturgia, Russell 
1856/1924|sullivan, Louis 
1862/1925 |'l'rowbridze, Samuel В.Р 
1853/1906| White, Stanford 


Operas by American Composers 


Де SS 5 the Night Visitors— 


enber, 
ud CPU 


Gianis in the Earth—Moore 
Golden Butterfly—Reg. De Koven 
Hiawatha- Coleridge- Taylor 
Island God—Menotti 

Jack & Beanstaik—Gruenberg 
Judith—Geo. W. Chadwick 
King's Henchman—D. Taylor 
Deena of Sleepy Hollow—Mar- 


Light from St. Agnes— 
Madi deleine—Victo tor Mere 
ee а Country— 


Maria Ma Malibran—R, в. Bennett 

Merry Mount Howard Hanson 
ari 

Mon terana eee 
тедегіс 

Natoma—Victor Herbert Я E 

Old Maid & Thief—Menotti 
Peter Ibbetson—Deems Taylor 


Pipe of Desire—Fred'k Converse 
Poia—Arthur Nevin 
Porgy & Bess—-Gershwin 
Rake's Progress—Stravinsky 
Red Feather—De Koven 
Rip van Winkie np Koven 
van le—De Kov 
Robin Баста. отел A 
&crifice—Fred' 'onvers 
Saint of Bleecker St.—Menottl 
Scarlet Leti ci сыра 
as. W. Cadman 


Shanewis—Ch; 
Tabasco Ca: 
Tamman of he Shrew Giannini 


"eléphone-—Menottt 
bn ler Land—Aaron Copland 
Tnelma—Coleridse-Taylor 
Transatlantie—Geo. Antheil 


- Witch*of Salem—Cadman 


Audran, Edmond (16651750 
Bach, Johann S. (1685-1750) 
Balfe, Michael W. (1808-1870) 
Barbieri, Carlo E. (1822-1867) 
Barker. James N. (1784-1858) 
Bie ш 
ayer, Jose! - 
Bazin, Francois E. J. (1816-1878) 
Beer, Max J, (1851-4908), 
Beethoven. Ludwig (1770-1827) 
Bellini. Vincenzo (1801-1835) 
Benedict, Julius (1804-1885) 
Benoist, Francois (1794-1878) 
Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-4001) 
Berg. Alban (1885-1935) | 
Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 
Bignami, Enrico 1836-1894) 
Binder. Karl (1816-1860 
Bishop, Henry R. (1786-1858) 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875) 
Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 
Bond, Carrie Jacobs (1862-1946) 
Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 
Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 
Brahms, Johannes (183; 1897) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, George F. (1825-1898) 
Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) 
Bulow, Hans G. von (1830-1894) 
Burgmuller, Friedrich (1806-1874) 
Busoni, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) 
Cadman, Chas. W. (1881-1946) 
Catalini, Mies 14418015 
Cellier, Alfri x 
Chadwick, Geo. W (1854-1931) 
Cherubini." 
erubint, М 
Ghopin, Frederic F. (1810-1 
Clementi, Muzio (1152-1832) 
Cohen, Jules (1830-1901) 
Coleridge-Taylor, 5. (1875-1912) 


Donizetti, Gael 

Doppler, Adolf (1850-1906) 
„ L. E. (1804-1892) 

Dorn, Heinrich, L. 11205-1024) 

12-1863) 


; Friedrich von. 
oti Alban (1849-1916 
Forster, MET 1845-191' 
Foster, Stephen (1826-1864 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1: ) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891 
Gade, Axel W. (18607 921) 
Sat, umore COH ИУ 
Gaut: er, Jean F. E. (1822-1878) 


1 |919; 
Franz Es . (1823-1895) 


Composers of Operatie, 


Gers a nares 1674243 
y; S.H. 8 
rna ti i З 


Gluck, Christoph W. 
Godard, Benjamin L. 


Haydn, Johann M. 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, eodor (1830-1892) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Herold,' Louis J. F. (1191-1833) 
Herve (Flor. Rouger) (1825-1892) 
Hewitt, James (1710-1827) 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hiller, Johann A. i 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, Joseph (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck. Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Indy, Vincent d' (1851-1931) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kern, Jerome (1885-19453 

Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrili (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampft, Gustav ПЫ) 


1843-1917 
Lehar, Franz (1870-1948) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. (1840-1910) 
Leoncavailo, Барно (1858-1919) 
„N. (1863-1919) 


861-1 
Тесоса, Alexandre C. 1525-1911) 


Macfarren, Sir scorns 19240 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911 
Wesel i Cette ao 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907 
КТАН 697 } 


. (1822-1884 
T. 


44. 
dy (1500-21) 


Mermet, A te 10-1889) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo CLA 
loecker, 1 42-18 


T У 
Montemezzi, Italo (1876-1952 
Monteverdi, Claudio (1567-1 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870 

Moszkowski, 


Mozart. Wo! 
Muenldorfer. W. K. 


Nevin, Eti a ) 
Nicolai. Otto (1810-1849) 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 


© nni 
is, Claude J. (1: 
Parker, Horatio . 6965 
Pergolesi, Giovanni B. 
Persiani Guiseppe (1904 
, е! М 
Philador, eH Is 7264: 
Pinsuti, 


ro (1 
Ёш a 
nchielit, 7 


Puccini, Bivins ¢ 90005 
Puroel, Henry (1658-109! 


off, S. V. 
Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937) 


Saint-Saens, Chas. C. ( 

Saloman, Siegfried Е. 

Salomon, Hector (1 
1-1917) 


Samara, Spiro e 

Satie, Erik (1860-1925) 
Sch: ап2Х. 10-1924) 
Arnold (1875-1951). 
anz P.- Dee cnr 


Gi 
boni. Erik A. W. 
Sinding, Christian € ) G 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884). . 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) |... 

mmer, Hans (1837-192: 
S eor i O Nicola (1895-1909 
pine а bhi 
Spahr. Ludvik (1 mur 
Spontini, Cu L. (1174-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915. А 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1081) . 
Straus, Oskar (1871-1954 Р 


) 
5, 
-1870) - } 


Verdi, Giuseppe 
Viotti, Giovanni 
Vivaldi, Antonio ( 


Vogel. L. 
Volkman, Robert 
Wagner, ard 
Wallace. William 
Weber, 


Carl Y 
Weill, Kurt (1900-1 
Weitzmann, Karl Р. 
Wieniawski, Hi 


_ 964 Noted Personalities—Important Composers and. their Operas 


Important Composers and their Operas 


Except for a few well known operas, titles are 


in English. 


GEORGES BIZET, 


1838-1875 
Carmen 


GAETANO DONIZETTI, 
1197-1848 


Elixir of Love 
Lucrezia Borgia 
Maria Stuart 
Marino Faliero 
Lucia di 


Don Pasquale 


CHARLES GOUNOD, 1818-1893 
Faust 
Romeo and Juliet 


PIETRO MASCAGNI, 1863-1945 
Cavalleria Rustican: 
L'Amico Fritz 


The Rantzau 
Tris, 
Isabeau 


JULES MASSENET, 1842-1912 
Herodiade 

Manon 

The Cid 

Werther 

Thais 

Sapho 

Sa УП Notre Dame 
uggler o: 

` Don ixote 

Cleopatra 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
MOZART, 1756-1791 
Abduction from the Harem 
- Marriage of Figaro 


Don Giovanni 
Cosi fan Tutte 
Magic Flute 


GIACOMO PUCCINI, 1858-1924 
La Boheme 

Manon Lescaut 

Tosca 

Madame Butterfly 

Girl of the Golden West 
La Rondine 

Sister Angelica 

Il Tabarro 

Gianni Schicchi 
Turandot 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, 1844-1908 
Snow Maiden 

Sadko 

Tsar's Bride 

Golden Cockerel 


CHAS, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
1835-1921 

Samson and Delilah 

Henry VIII 

Phyrne 

Helen 


GIOACCHINO ROSSINI, 
1792-1868 


Italian in Algiers 
Sigismondo 
Barber of Seville 
Otello 

La Cerentola 
Armida 

Lady of the Lake 
Semiramide 
Wiliam Tell 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 1864-1949 
Salome 
Elektra 


Rosenkavalier 

Woman without a Shadow 
Ariadne on Naxos 

Arabella 

Egyptian Helen 


PETER TSCHAIKOVSKY 
1840-1893 
Undine 
Guardsman 
Eugen Onegin 
Maid of Orleans 
Mazeppa 
Pique Dame 
Tolanthe 


GIUSEPPE VERDI, 1813-1901 
Aida 

Otello 

Simon Boccanegra 
Macbeth 

Force of Destiny 
Rigoletto 

Ernani 

Don Carlo 

Il Trovatore 
Masked Ball 

La Traviata 
Falstaff 


RICHARD WAGNER, 1813-1883 
Rienzi 

Flying Dutchman 

Tannhäuser 

Meistersinger von Nuremberg 
Potaa 


Siegfried 
Götterdämmerung 


fal 


Tii 


A few light operas 


z Principal Foreign Operas and their Composers 
ез are chiefly їп English. 


are included. 


L'Atricaine—Meyerbeer 
Alceste—Gluck 

Almira—l е1 

Andrea Chenier Giordano 


Hat @Pledermaus)—J 


. Strauss 
& Benedict—Berlioz 


trice 
Beggar, indent- Millocker 
Belle Helene offe 


Hi paci. 
Benvenuto Cellini—Berlioz 
Berenice—Handel 
- Boccaccio—Von Suppe 

Bohemian Girl—Balfe 
~ Boris Чон eee 
ES h "ot Bagdad—Boieldieu 
Gapulets S Montagues—Bellini 
Carmen—Bizet 
Castor & Pollux—Rameau 
Cendrillon—Isouard 
ies of Normandy—Planquette 
4i босо Soldier—Oscar Straus 
Clari— Т 
Count of Luxemburg—Lehar 
ious Woman—Wolf-Ferrar) 
aughter of Mme. Angot—Lecocq 
Аан. of Faust—Berlioz 
ad City—Korngold 
x AE urcell 


Gilbert 


^W. S. Gilbert, librettis 


"The Mikado. 1885 
Ruddigore, 1887 


Free Lance (Freischuetz)—Von 
Weber 


Gioconda—Ponchielli 
Goyescas—Granados 
Griselda—Scarlatti 
Gypsy Baron—J. Strauss 
Hamiet—Thomas 


Orpheus in Hell—Offenbach 
Pagliacci—Leoncavallo 
Palestrina—Pfitzner 

Paul & Virginia—Kreutzer 
Pearl Fishers—Bizet 

Pelleas & Melisande—Debussy 
Peter Grimes—Britten 


Hansel & Gretel—Humperdinck 
Huguenots—Meyerbeer 
Iphigenia in Aulis—Gluck 
Iphigenia in Tauris—Gluck 
Jewels of the Madonna—Wolf- 
Ferrari 
Jewess—Halevy 
Jocelyn—Godard 
Johnny Spielt Auf—Krenek 
Khovanchina—Moussorgsky 
Koenigskinder—Humperdinck 
Баду озен of Mensk—Shosta- 
vic] 


О 
Lakme—Delibes 

Life for the Czar—Glinka 
Louise—Charpentier 

Love of 3 Kings—Montemezzi 


Love of 3 Oranges—Prokofi 
Macbeth—Bloch - 2 
Mme. Shrysantheme— Messager 


Mme. Favart—Offenbach 

Mme, Sans-Gene— Giordano 
Manru—Paderewski 
Marouf—Rabaud 
Martha—Flotow 
Mefistofele—Boito 

Merry Widow—Lehar = 
Merry Wives of Windsor—Nicolai 
Mignon—Thomas 
Mona Lisa—Von 
Monna Vanna—Fe 


Oracle—Spontini 
Orpheus & Eurydice—Gluck 


Poor Jonathan—Millocker 
Postillion of Longjumeau—Adam 
Prince Igor—Borodin 
Prophet—Meyerbeer 
Puritans—Bellini 
Queen of Sheba—Goldmark 
Resurrection—Alfano 
Robert the Devil—Meyerbeer 
Roi d'Ys (Le)—Lalo 
Rosamunde—Gialdini 
Rossignol—Stravinsky 
Russlan & Ludmilla—Glinka 
Ruy Blas—Marchetti 
Sakuntala—Alfano 
Behwanda ihe Bagpiper—Wein- 
reer 
Secret Marriage—Cimarosa 
et of Suzanne—Wolf-Ferrari 
Sonambula—Bellini 
Stradella—Flotow 
Sunken Bell—Respighi 
es of Hoffman—Offenbach 
‘Teodora—Scarlatti 
Tiefland—d'Albert 
Trumpeter of Saeckingen— 
Kaiser 


Westal—Mercadante 

Vida Breye (La)—de Falla 

Village ео & Jukiet—Delius 

Violanta—Korngold 

Wanda—Dvorak 

Waite cody Boieldieu” 
—Boieldieu 

Winter's Tale—Bruch 

Woz:ec! ег 


Zaza—Leoncavallo 


and Sullivan Light Operas — 


cess Ida, 1884 


Tm 


t, 1836-1911. Arthur S. Sullivan, í 
Patience, 1881 

Iolanthe, 1882 3 
Prin 


composer. 1842-1900. 
The Yeomen of the 
The Gondoliers, 188: 
Utopia. Ltd.. 189: 

The Grand Duke. 1896 


Guard, 1888 
9 


THE NORSE TRADITION 


Discovery of the North American continent by 
Norse, or Northmen, from Greenland and Iceland 
rests on ünverified sagas. Five voyages around 
1000 A.D. are described, principal one being that 
of Leif Ericsson, who left Greenland with 35 men. 
A land of grapes was called Vinland by Leif. 
Attempts have been made to identify Labrador, 
Nova Scotia and Martha’s Vineyard as Norse 
landing places. The Old Stone Tower in Newport, 
R.L, is sometimes attributed to Norse origin, but 
remains a subject of conjecture. 


A careful examination of claims and inscriptions 
was made in 1950 by Johannes Brondsted, director, 
Danish National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and published in the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1953.  Brondsted concluded 
that so-called inscriptions on rocks on the eastern 
seaboard were Indian pictographs or the result of 
weathering. Seventeen rusted objects dug up in 
Ontario and Minnesota impressed him as possibly 
of medieval origin, but he had doubts about when 
they were put into the ground. After studying 
the Newport stone tower he thought it might be an 
English watehtower or beacon of about 1640. 


Strong claims have been made for the Kensing- 
ton stone, found in 1898 in Minnesota. It has a 
runic description alleging that 8 Goths and 22 
Norwegians from Vinland were there in 1362 A.D. 
Brondsted cited discrepancies in the runic text 
and concluded: The philological opposition to 
its authenticity too strong. Useless." The asser- 
tion that Scandinavian mooring stones exist in 
Minnesota likewise does not convince him that 


OTHER EXPLORERS 


оно crossed h alt th АЕ to 
record in ed other M һал 
ferent interpreta! 
Map of Seng 1 55 of 1424 
tian and showing 4 islands in 
named Antilia (Antilles) иы 
first time in 1954 in The М: 
by Асар Cortesao of the 


5 Сотона was born in Genoa, iyi 
pain. У 
1492—First voyage. Left Palos, spain, 
with 88 men (est.). Discover 
(Guanahani or Watling Isl. 

Also Cuba, Hispaniola (San 

La Navidad on latter. 


1493—Second voyage, first Nes Sept. 25 
17 ships, 1,500 men. Dominica 
Nov. 3; Guadaloupe, MES ies, "ie 
Martin, Santa Cruz, Puerto Rico, Ky 
Settled Isabella on San Domingo. Sec 0 
(Columbus having remained ín Western 
sphere), Jamaica, Isle E^ Pines, La бети 


1498—Third voyage, ships 
Santa off South 1 Guit of of paria | 


1500—Fourth voyage, 4 caravels, 150 men. 
Lucia, Guanja off Honduras; Cape Gracias: 
Honduras; San Juan R. and Laguna de 
Costa Rica; Veragua, Puerto Bello, 
(Isthmus of Panama). pts 


A.D. Explorer 


Nationality 
and Employer 


b. Vicente y Pinzon. . 
.| Pedro Ei 9 эге 
.|Gaspar Coi 


;|Franelseo de Ulloa... 
.|Hernando de Soto. 
.|Marcos de Niza. 

Francisco V, de Coronado. 
Hernando g Alarcon. 
:|Garela de L. Cardenas. : 
. | Franeisco de Orellana. 


Samuel de Champlain. . , 
à Capt ua нашр 
apt. John Smii 
n ‘Hudson. 


Italian-English. 
[talian-Engtish 
nish y 


ell: па del Fue 
pe ‘ork harbor id 


lo de Janiero eive). 


RU 
Canada, Mont, Real 
„Buenos NEA (river) 
California coast 
.|Mississippi River near Memphia 
К Southwest now U, S. А 
„Southwest. pow U. S. 
„Colorado Riv 

Grand Canyon. of the Colorado 
.|Amazon River 


Ў Southwest леа New Mexleo) 


око Isl, N. C. 
Orinoco River 


i LA HO Hudson Bay 
Lak: ichigan; Wisconsin. rA 
Upper Mississippi, Hudson (Вау 
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Noted Americans of the Past 
For names not found here consult tables of Presidents and their Wives, Vice Presidents, Cabinet meme = 
bers, Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court, ѕівпегѕ of the Declaration of Independence, etc. f 
AMERICAN MILITARY AND NAVAL LEADERS 
Classified according to major service. Only Presidents who held high rank included. (N) signifies Navy. 
ame Born Died Name Born Died 


Born|Died wars = 


OLUTION 1818/1893|Butler, Benj. F. 1814|1881|Pemberton 
wines 1842|1914|Chaffee, Adna R, 1825|1875|Pickett, 
1828/1890 Crook, George 183311864 Stuart 
1839/1876 Custer, Geo. A. 1809 
1819 |1893 Doubleday, Abner 
1801/1870 |Farragut, David О. (N) 


1742 |1786 Greene, Nathanael 


1718/1802 Hopkins, Esek ( 1813 1890 Fremont, John С. 

17471792 Jones, John Paul (N) 834 1885 Grant, Ulysses 8. ork 

1288 1818 Lec Ношу М. 18141879 Hooker, Jos. 1870/1937 Hobson, Richmond P.(N) 

173211794 Loe, Rich. Henry 1830/1909 Howard, Oliver О. 189% Lawton, Henry W. 
3/1795 Marion, Francis 1802/1886 Hunter, David 1835/1905|Lee, Fitzhugh 

737 1775 Montgomery, Richard 1815 4 en p 3 

1718/1790 Putnam, Israel 181801885 M. Dow nt A Д 

1733 |1804 Schaviet, Philip 18181885 MoDowell, Irvin 

1728|1822|8tark, John A e, Geo. G. N 

1740/1795 Sullivan, John 1813 1891 Porter, David D. (N) 
7|1800 Ward, Artemas 1822/1901 Porter. Fitz-John 


Porter, 
174 herldan, Phili 
174011775 Warren, Joseph 1831/1888 Sherldan, Philip 
1732|1799| Washington, George 1820/1891|Sherman, Wm. T. 


* 1816 |1870 |Тһотаз, Geo. Н. 
1745|1796| Wayne, Anthony 1818/1897! Worden, John L. (N) 


WAR OF 1812 
1774/1833 |Batübridge, Wm, (N) CIVIL WAR: CONFEDERATE 
1751/1829 Dearborn, Henry 1818/1893/Beauregard, P. T. G. 
1779|1820|Decutur, Stephen (N) — ||1817|1876 Bragg, Braxton 
1773 |1841 Harrison, Wm. Henry 1823/1914 Buckner, Simon B. 
1723/1843 Hull, Isase (N) 1816/1894|Early, Jubal A. 1866/1947 |Harbord, Jas. О. 
1753/1825 Hull, William 1817|1872|Ewell, Rich. 8. 1878/1952| Haskell, Wm. N, 
1767/1845 Jackson, Andrew 18211877 Forrest, Nathan B. , Peyton G. 


1781/1813 Lawrence, Jas. 1818 |1902 Hampton, Wad 
mu (En 


3 er, Mare A. (N) 
1785/1819 Perry, Oliver 1825/1865) Hill, Ambrose P. 


Towers, John H. (N) 


182111889 Hill, Daniel Н. 18851945 Patton, Geo. S., Jr. 
bd 1831/1879 Hood, John B. 1861/1948 Pershing. John J. 
1786/1866 Scott, Winfeld 1824/1863 Jackson, Thos. J. 1896|1951|Sherman, Forrest P. (N) 
1780 1867 Sloat, John D. (N) (Stonewall 1873/1942 Stirling, Yates (N) 
1784 1880 Tapler, Zachary 1803/1862 Johnston, Albert S. 1883/1946 Stülwell, Jos. W. 
$ 2 ; 1807|1891|Johnston. Jos. E. 1899|1954| Vandenberg, Hoyt 8. 
CIVIL WAR: UNION 1824/1893) Kirby-Smith, E, 1883|1953| Wainwright, Jno. M. 
1816|1894|Banks, Nath, P. 1807/1870|Lee, Robert E. 1884|1921|Whittlesey, C. W. 
1824|1881|Bur sid», Ambrose 1821/1904|Longstreet, Jas. 11862/1954! Wilson, Henry B. (№) 
EDUCATORS, RELIGIOUS LEADERS, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMERS 
EDUCATORS З 183211918 White, Andrew D. 1832/1902/Talmadge, T. Dewitt 
1829/1916|Angell, James B. 1787 1870 Willard, Emma 1559/1583 Williams, Roger 
x 2 8 8 мерин R. 1801/1877| Young, Brigham 
ascom, John 
B 1947 Butler Ait: Murray . LEADERS SOCIAL-ECONOMIC 
Janfleld, Jas. H. 1835|1922|Abbott, Lym. 5 
1807/1874 Cornell, Ezra. 1745/1816 |Asbury, Francis vri tad 
1859/1952 Dewev, John 1813/1887|Beecher, Henry Ward  ||1860/1935|Addams, Jane 
11926 Eliot, Chas, W. 1775|1863 |Веесһег, Lyman 182011906 Anthony, Susan B. 
1831/1908 | Gilman, Daniel C. 1835/1893 |Brooks, Phillips 182111912 Barton, Clara Н. 
i 1924 Hall, G. Stanley 1582/1658|Bulkeley, Peter 1800 |1859 Brown, John 
1856/1906 Harper, Willam R. 1780/1842|Channing, Wm. Ellery 18591947 Catt, Carrie Chapman 

г 1795/1873 Hopkins, Johns ` 1752/1817|Dwight, ‘timothy 1855|1926|Debs, Eugene 

1802/1887. RORIS MAE. 18211910Eddv, Mary G. Baker 18121835 Douglass, Frederick 

842/1910 James, Wlillam 1703/1758 Edwards, Jonathan 1839/1897 George, Henry. 

1809/1873 MeGuifey, Wm. H, 1604/1690 Elilot, John 1869/1933 |Hillquit, Morris 
1796/1859 Mann, Horace 18051879 |Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 1855/1525 Labolleite, Robt. M. 
1852/1929 Matthows, J. Brander 1834121 Gibbons James 1793/1880 Nott, Lucretia 
186911946 Neilson, Wm. A. 1748/1830 Hicks, Elias 1811 1886 Noyes, John H. 
182711908 Norton, Chas. Eliot 1420 1643 |Hutehtnson, Anne 1801/1877|Owen, Robt. Dale 
1855 1902 Palmer, Alice Freeman 1843/1926|Kohler, Kaufmann 1810/1860 Parker, Theodore 

© 1804 1894 Peabody, Eliz. P. 1663 11728 Mather, Cotton 1811/1884 Phillips, Wendell 
‚18551916 Royce, Josiah 1837|1899|Moody, Dwight L. 1849 1914 Riis, Jacob А. 

1864 1952|Santayana, George 1842/1933|Parkhurst, C. Н. 1797/1874 Smitn Gerrit 

СОТО Bono Wm Graham 19291796 Seabury, Samuel 18181893 Stone, Lucy СУ 

A Я mith, Josep з (Stone, Luc; 
1858|1915|Washington, Booker T. {/1863|1935 Sunday, Wm. (Billy) 183911898 Willard, Frances E. 
n INVENTORS, EXPLORERS, SCIENTISTS, NATURALISTS 

| f EXPLORERS 1839/1903 Gibbs, Josiah W, 

di INVENTORS 1734 1820 Boone, Daniel 1834 1906 | Langley, Samuel P. 
-1891,1954| Armstrong, Edwin a [[1770/1838|Clark, William. 1823/1901 Leconte, Joseph 
1847/1922) Be! lex, 1844 |1881 Ре Long, С. W. 1815/1878| Long, Crawford 

54 1877 1948|Dickey, Н. 8. 1865/1939 Mayo, Н. Charles 
1880/1951 Ellsworth, Lincoln 1861/1939 | Mayo, Wm. J. 
1844 /1935|Greely, Gen. А. W. 1819/1911|Mayo, Wm. W. 
18201857 Капе, Elisha К, 1845|1913| Mc: ürney, Chàs 
1774 |1809| Lewis, Meriwether 1866/1945 Morgan, Thos. Н, 
1834/1902 Powell, John W. 183811923 Morley, Edw. W. 
1856|1920|P. Robt. E. 1819/1868| Morton, W. T. G, 

779 1813|Pike, Zebulon M. 1851/1902 | E T 
1784/1864 | Long, Stephen*H. 6|1927| Remsen, Ira 
1793/1864 Schoolerat a ay. R. 1745/1813 Rush, Benjamin 
1802/184' ‚ Marcus 1865 11923 Steinmetz, Chas. 
SCIENTISTS. 1850134 Welch, Wm. Н. 
Ho ES 2056, gleveland 1844!1930|Wiley, Harvey W. 
1807/1873 Agassiz, Louis NATURALISTS 
183211867 Baird, 5 сег 1864|1926|Akeley, Carl Ethan 
1773 1838 Bowdi „Мағ, 1780/1851 |Audubon, John J. 
Hann ue ЖИК ур AE 
943 ‚ Geo. W. 'oughis, 
1820 1887 Eads, James P. 1838 1914 |Muir, John. 


18791955 Einstein, Albert 1517 1862 (Thoreau, Henry D. 


Noted Personalities—Noted Americans of the Past ma at 
AMERICAN NOVELISTS, ESSAYISTS, PLAYWRIGHTS 
Born Died Name Born) Di Name Born Died] Name Sw 
1866|1944| Ade, George 1871/1945|Drelser, Theodore 1870 1902) Oel Eure Mc Г. 
1832|1888|Alcott, Louisa M. 1837/1902 leston, Edward Hu mul оер ; 
1836/1907| Aldrich, Thos, B. 1879/1951, Erskine, John гат 
1834|1899| Alger, Horatio, Jr. 1896/1940, Fitzgerald, F. Scott 15241 72 


1849|1925|Allen, James Lane 
1876|1941| Anderson, Sherwood 
7/1948| Atherton, Gertrude 
1859/1950) Bacheller, Irving 
1877/1949|Beach, Rex 
185011898 Bellamy, 98 8 
1889/1245 Benchlex, Robt. 
1899|1943|Benet, Stephen V 
1842/1914 Pierce, Ambrose 
1888/1944) Boyd, James 
1803) 1876|Brownson, Orestes 
1855|1896|Bunner, Henry C. 
1883/1954 Burt, Бишев 
1844|1925|Cable, Geo. W. 
1876|1947|C ather, Willa S. 
1847/1902| Catherwood, Mary 
1859/1918| Chapman, John W. 
1871/1047 Churchill, 7 


id Steph n 
1854|1909| Crawford, F. Marion 
1815/1882|Dana, Richard Н., Jr. 
1864/1916 Davis, Rich. Harding 
1857/1945| Deland, Margaret 
183511905! Dodge, Магу Mapes 


186511902! Ford, Paul Leicester 
186211919 Freeman, Mary E. W. 


1848/1908] Harris, Joel Сөзү 
18391902 Harte. F. Bre! 
1804/1864| Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
1850|1904| Hearn, Lafcadio 
1880/1954] Hergeshelmer, Jos. 
1837/1920] Howells, Wm. Dean 
1783/1859, Irving, Washington 
1874/1948) Irwin, Will 
1831/1885|Jackson, Helen Hunt 
1843) 1916) James, Henry 

1849] 1909| Jewett, Sarah Orne 
1885] 1933| Lardner, Ring W. 
1885/1951) Lewis, Sinclair 
1876/1916) London. Jack 
1878|1937| Marquis, Don 
1866/1928) McCutcheon, Geo, B. 
1819) 1891) Melville, Herman 
1822|1908|Mitehell, Donald 
1900/1949] Mitchell, Margaret 
1829|1914| Mitchell, S. Weir 
186601947 Nicholson. Meredith 


AMERICAN JOURNALISTS: 


EDITORS, CORRESPONDENTS, PUBLISHERS 


Williams, 


9i 
19001938 Wolfe, Thomas 


183011919] Alden. Henry M. 
186911943 Bell, Edward Price 
17551872 Bennett, Jas. Gordon 
1841|1918| Bennett, Jas. G., Jr. 
1826|1877|Bowles, Sam 1. 11 
1884193 Brisbane, Arthur 
1888|1937|Broun, Heywood 
1824|1899| Bonner, Robert 
18801955 Carter Amon 
1868|1950|Сһарріе, Joe M. 


188801537 Hapgood, Norman 


1868 1930| Hubbard, US (Kin) 
1859|1921] Huneker, Jas. 
1898/1949 Eulokerboeker, E H.R. 
1848/1909| Lafan, Wm. 
1850/1925|Lawson, Victor E. 
1802/1837 o et Elijah J. 


18921944 Clapper, Raymond 1857 194% McClure, S, S. 


Roy: 
1872/1947) Growinshield, Frank 1880|1955|McCormick, 


1850|1933|Curtis, Cyrus Н. 
1824|1892/Сигив, Geo. Wii. 
1819/1897| Dana, Chas. A 
1869|1942| Davis, Robt. H. 
1849/1925 зе КОШЫ M. B: 


1811|1872| Greeley, Horace 


1882/1954| McCormick. Anne 


1823|1899| Medill, Jos. 
1841/1915| Nelson, W. 
1863|1948| Noyes, Frank B. 
1858/|1935|Ochs, Adolph S. 
1856/1932 Ogden, Robt. 
1856/1935|Older, Fremont 
1737|1809|Paine, Thos, (Tom) 
1886|1949|Parker, Geo. B. 
1879|1946|Patterson, Jos. Medill 
1847|1911|Pulltzer, Joseph 
1884/1955) Pulitzer, Joseph 

1879} 1939} Pulitzer. Ralph 


Robert R.. 


186911944 m. 
18641935 Williams Walter 
1806|1867| Willis, Nath. 


182919080 Halstead, Murat 


1868151 Tustin, Mary 
178401812 Barlow, Joel 
188601950 Benet. Wm. Rose 
1613|1672|Bradstreet, Anne 
1794|1878|Bryant, Wm. Cullen 
13451512 Carieton, Will 
18201821 Cars, Alice 

1 


1922 |Сһепеу, John Vance 
1849 1932 CUP T Vance 


906|Dunbar, Paul 
882 1 Ral Waldo 


842 Hopkinson, E 
1864/1900! Hovey, Rickard 


AMERICAN POETS 


1819,1910|Howe, Julia Ward 
1871|1933|Johnson, Jas. Weldon 
17801843) Key, Franois Scott 
1886|1918]Kilmer, Joyce 


King, Ben 
1842]1881|Lanier, Sidney 


пага, Wm. Ellery 

1879 1931 Lindsay Vachel 

ud 1882 ошо iom 2 W. 
412 Lowell, 

1819 1891|Lowell, dim Y Russell 


21 9|Moody, Wu. Vaugho 
63/Moore, Clement C. 
тааз 1908|Moulton, Louise C. 
1932 Oppenheim, Jas. 
Paulding, James K. 
Payne, John Howard 
18711939 Piper, dr dain Ford 
Ше: "ori 
1 84 Ed ar lan 
1822/1872. Read, ‘Thos. 8 
185519350 Reese, Lizette V 
187211943' Rice, Cale ХОШ 


1916)Riley, Jas. Whitcomb 
5] K. in, Edwin A, 


letjens, Eunice 
1836 1894 Thaxter, Celia 
1876/1951 Torrence, Ridgely 
1827/1947 Towne, Chas. Hanson 
1852|1933/Уап Dyke, Henry 
1893/1938] Weaver, John V; K. 


1819|1892| Whitman, Walt 

1897|1892| Whittier, John G. 

1855 1919 Wilcox, El iiia Wh "Wheeler 
1842 Woodworth, Samuel 


BH 1928! Wylie.. Pinot 


AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND BIOGRAPHERS 


0/1946) Baker, 
1800|1891|Bancrott, George 
1861/1930/Barton, Wm. E. 
1875/1948 Beard, Chas. A. 
1862/1927 | Beveridge, Albert J. 
1863/1932 Bradford, Gamaliel 
186211948 Огозз, Wilbur 


1897/1955|DeVoto, Bernard 
1817/1881|Flelds, James T. 


1870/1949) Hendrick, Burton J. 
1852|1932|MeMaster, John B. 
di 1287 MON John 

icolay, John G. 
1824 1393 Hie Francis 


1795/1859; Prescott, Wm. H. 
1882 8 Randall, * Сб. 
848/1927| Rhodes, Jas. Fo) 
ath, ош 4 С, 
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AMERICAN PAINTERS 

Born Died Name Died Name Born Died Name 
185211911 Abbey, Edwin A. 3|1880|Gifford, S, R. 1868 Чип, Edward Т. 
1856|1915/Alexander, John W. | 1918|Griswold, C. C. 1858/1916| Hanger, Henry W. Y 
184911924! Allen, Thomas !1861 |1927 |Сгоуег, gue Dennett ||1850|1914|Ream, Vinnie 
1779/1843 Allston, Washington [1865/1931 |Hale, Philip I а, 1862 |1929 Reid, Robert 2 
178011851 Audubon, John James 1722 188% Harding, Chester 1861/1909 Remington, Frederic 
1814|1893|Beard, Jas, H. 1185411929 Harrison, L. Birge 1854/1922/Rice, William M. J. 
185511942 Beaux, Cecelia 182801901 Hart, James M. , William T, 
1852/1917|Beckwith, J. Carroll 1877|1943)\ Hartley, Marsden Theodore 
1882/1925|Bellows, George W. 1860/1935| Hassam, Childe sell, Charles M. 
182801902 Blerstagt, Albert. 1872/1930 Hawthorne, сели w. Albert P. 
1856|1943|Birch, Reginald B. 1813/1894 Healy, G. s [4 John 8. 
1847|1919|Blakelock, Ralph A. 1885 192% Henri, Robert 3 tain, William 
1848/1936 Віз Пей, Edwin Н. 1823/1890 | Hicks, Thomas Amanda B. 
1857/1903|Blum, Robert F. 1836/1910] Homer, Winslow b! Robert V, У 
1833|1905|Boughton, George Н. 11840 11895 Hovenden, Thomas 1832|1928|Shattuck, Aaron 
1827 |1892 Bradford. William 18412 Howe, William Н. Ini W 
1832/1918 Brevoort, J. R. 182487 Hunt, William M. 
1847|1928| Bridgman, F. А. 1816|1906|Huntington, Daniel Edward 
1814|1889|Brown, George L. 1801/1846|Inman, Henry Sloan, John 
1859/1920 Browne, Charlie Francis 18251894 Inness, George 0 Smedley, William T. 
1855/1941 Brush, George de Forest. 1854 1926 Inne в, George, Jr. heodore C 
1811/1893|Cnsllaer, John W. 1855 |1914 |Isham, Samuel eorge H. 
1855|1926|Cassatt, Mary 1824/1906|Johnson, Eastman 
1796|1872/Catlin, George 1848/1927| Jones, Н: Bolton 
1860/1925|Chapman, Carlton T. 1835/1910|La Farge, John 
1849|1916|Chase, William M. 1849/1909| Lathrop, Francis 
1842/1924 EET Fred" x, Stuart Ike ses Leutze, E. 
1855/1925|Comn, Wm. A 1880/1940 | Lie, Jonas 
1801/1848|Cole, Thos. 185211924 Loomis, Chester 
1840/1928 |Coleman, Charles C. 1867/1933|Luks, George B. 
1832/1920|Colman, Samuel 1860/1920! MacEwen, Walter 
1737|1815|Copley, John 8: 1872/1953| Marin, John rumbul 
18501919 |Сох, алуда 1898 |1954) Marsh, Reginald ryon, Dwight N. 
1849|1924|C; ‚ Thom: 1836/1897) Martin, Homer urner, C. Y. 
1845/1918; Crow hinshield: Frederic 184311923 Maynard. George W. ade ап, John Н. 
1843/1909 Currier, J. 1860/1932/ M elchers, Gari John 
1898/1946, Curry, Yohn $ Steuart 1858/1925 Metcalf, Willard L. 65 Alexander T. 
1833/1927|Dana, W. Р, W. 1842 122 Miller, Charles Н. 2 
1853/1929 Dannàat, William T. 1855/1930| Moeller, Louis 
1862/1928| Davies, Arthur B. 1829/1901) Moran, Edward Walker, Henry О. 
1856/23 Davis, Charles Н. 1863 1935 Moran Perey Waugh, Fred' k. J. 
186111918 Day, Frank Miles 1837/1926 Moran, Thomas 3 3 
1876/1935|Dodge, DS De L. 1858|1928}Mowbray, Н. Siddons 
1856/1926|Drake, Will 185311921! Murphy, J. Francis 
1796/1886| Durand, A. B. 1847118 Nicoll, J. C. ^ b. 
1848/1919 Duveneck, Frank 1835|1907| Noble; T homas 8. 1738/1820| West, Benjamin c 
1844/1916|Eakins, Thomas 1811/1885|Page, William 1874|1929| Wetherill, E ee K. 
1845 1921|Earle, Lawrence С. 1869|1941|Paxton, W. дп McG. ||1834|1903| Whistler, J. M. 
1852/1926|Foster, Ben 12411827 Peale, Chas 1820/1910! Whittredge, К orthingt'n 
1808|1884|Freeman, James E. 1778|1860| Peale, 5 18921942 Wood, Grant 
18221884 Fuller, George 1851 |1914 Pearce, Charles S. 18231903 Wood, Thomas W. 
1857 1934 Fuller, Henry Brown 1857 123 Potter, Edward C. 1836| 1892) Wyant, xander Н. 
1838/1928|Gay, Edward 1853|1911|Pyle, Howard 1830|1923| Yewell; George Н. 

AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAY ERS, ILLUSTRATORS, CARTOONISTS 
1887 1588 Arms, John Taylor 1876/1925 Haskell, Ernest 1874,1948| Morgan, Wallace 
1856/1909) Bacher, Otto Haury: 1849/1935 Hopson, William F. 1840/1902 | Nast, Thomas Š 
1862/1951 Benson, Frank W. 1866/1925|Keller, Arthur I. 1863|1928|Outcault, Richard F. 

, 1875/1930 |Briggs, Clare 1861/|1933|Kemble, E. W. 1741|1827|Peale, Charles W. 
184211909! Bu: | Charles С. 183811895 Keppler, Joseph 18571926 Pennell, Joseph. 
1776|1820| Charles, William 1876 1952|Kirby, Rollin 1861/1933) Platt, Charles A. 
1873/1952 IUS H. Chandler 1866/1940. Macdonald Arthur N. ||1853|1911|Pyle, Howard 
18521931 Cole, то hy. 1822134 MeCay, Winsor | inson, Boardman 
1822/1888) Darley, Felix О. C. 1870/1949 McCutcheon, John T. 

- 1296/1886 Durand, Asher Brown  ||1858|1938| Мера! Wait 3 3 James D. 
1885/1954 Fisher, Н. C. (Bud) 1884/1954) McManus, Geo 1887124 Watt, William G. 
185111906 French, Edwin Su 1860/1919 Mielatz, C. m. 1885/1952| Webster, H. T. 

1/1928 Frost, Arthur 1869/1935|Mielziner, то 1852/1916| Wolf, Henry 
1868/1945! Gibson, Chas. Dans 1874/1940| Mora, F. Louis 1862 1935 Zimmerman, Eugene 
AMERICAN SCULPTORS 

1819/1911/Ball, Thomas 18841952 Davidson, Jo 858/1938|Noble, W. Clark 
186311938 Barnard, Pal W, Grey 1877|1953|Fraser, James E. 1873 1940 O'Connor, Andrew 
1865/1925 A Paul 1790/1852|Frazee, John 1844|1920|O'Donovan, William 
1867|1915|Bitter, 185011931! French, Daniel C. 1870/1935| Paulding, John 
187111941 У 1 1862/1929|Graffy, Charles 18051873 Powers, Hiram 

.. 1868 /1922|Borglum, Solon Н. 1805/1852 Greens h, Horatio 1857117 Pratt, Bela 

г 1871/1924 Brenner, Victor D. 1830/1908 Hosmer, Harriet 1868/1929|Quinn, Edmond T. 
1865] 1919) Brooks, Richard E. . ||1868/1925 Jaegers, Albert. 18291904 Rogers, John 

. 1814) 1886 Bow Henryk 1843/1907|Kemeys, Edward 1848/1907|5t. Gaudens, Augustus 

. 1857/1935, Bush-I rown, H. K. 1871|1935|Lukeman, Henry A. 1871/1922|Shrady, Henry M. 
1860/1920. P ALT ‘Thomas 8. 1863/1937 MacMonnies, Fred W. 1860 1936/‘Taft, Lorado 
1814/1857] Crawford, Thomas 1858/1927|Marling, Philip 1830/1910] Ward, J. Q. A. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL LEADERS, FINANCIERS AND MERCHANTS 
1901|Armour, Philip D. 1916]Hill, James J. 1862,1932| Rosenwald, Julius 
1848| Asto hn 900 Huntington, C. P. 124% 1785 Salomon. Haym 
Knudsen, Wm, K. 1847|1920|Sehitf, Jacob H. 
8| Lamont, ‘Robert P. 1848/1931|Straus, Nathan 
Lamont, Thos, W. 1839 /1903/Swift, , Qüstavus 
er, Albert D. 1845|1920| Vail, Theo. N. 
902|Маскау, John W. 1794/1877 Vanderbilt; Cornelius 
Mackay, Clarence 1843/1899! Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
Mellon, Andrew W. 1821/1885| Vanderbilt; Wm. H. 
Milis, Darius 1849/1920| Vanderbift, Wm. К. 
Morgan, J. e 1835|1900| Villard, Henry 
Morgan, J. 1838/1922 Wanamaker, John 
EIS Tani 8; {> 1871/1937| Warburg, Felix M. 
8|Moses, 1841|1904| Whitney, Wm. C. 
ШЫ кйш Sw. АР 
o0lwo! 
183911937 beben John D. 
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Personalities of Stage, Screen, Radio, Television 
c „D . Musicians, Producers, Radio-TV Performers, Singers 
creen Latest authentic cu as of Dec. 1, “1955 2 5 Я 


Actors, Actresses, 


Name 


A 
Abbott, Bud (Wm.)... 
Abbott, George 
Abel, Walter....... 
Abner (Norris Goff) 
Adams, Edith 
Adams, Julie, 


Alberni, Luis. . 
Albert, Eddie 

Alda, Robert . 
Aldon, Mari... 
Alexander, John. 
Alexander, Katherine. 


Allen, Mel. 
Allen, Steve 
Allison, Fra! 
Allyson, June 
Alonso, Alicia. 
Alvarado, Don. 
Ameche, Don. . 
Amos (Е, F. Gosden). 

msterdam, Morey 

nders, Glenn, 
Anderson, Judith. 
Anderson, Marian 
Anderson, Mary. 


Pe = 

Andy (C. J. Correll) . 
lin, Margaret. . 
Ankers, Evelyn 


.|Cove, Ark.... 
.|Kingston, Pa. 
.|Waterloo, low: 


; Le Ky.. 


.|Minneapolls, Minn 


Birthplace Born Name 


Asbury Park, N. J. 
Salamanca, N, Y 
St. Paul, Minn 


Baltimore, Md 
New York, N. 


Toronto, Canada. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cali 
Danielson, Conn. 
Birmingham, Ala 
New York, N. Y.. 
Leporte Cit: 
Westchester 
Havana, Cuba. . 


Blackmer, Sidne:; 
Blaine, Vivian, 
Blair. Janet... 
Bloch, Ernest. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Bradley, Gi 


Charlottesville, Va. 
New Orleans, La. 
Saginaw, Mich. , 
Santiago, Cuba. 
New York, N. Y. 

Michigan City, Ind. 
Chillau, Chile... 


New York, N. Y. 


1900|| Brando, 
B 1i 


Вг: 

Brendel, El, 
Brennan, Walter A, 
1904||Brent, Evelyn. 


Marion 
, Karin. 


Atwood, Donna, 
Auer, Mischa 


ess, Rii 
Bartholomew, Freddie, 
Barton, James. 


Begley, Ed.. ? 
Belatohte, Harry, Jr 


«(New York, N. Y. 


900||Brallowsky, Alexander Б 


Florence, Italy . . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Б e Mass. 


New York, N. Y: P y 
Hartford, Conn. 1901| Cantor, Eddle 


1927 Capra, Frank R.. 


* 
Y. 
„Сою... 


Carlsbad, N. Men. 4333 
Hox Nee — 11322 


Yonkers, N. 


Néw York, N. Y 


New York, N- 
Los Angeles, 
New York, 
Rochi 


Cal 
N.Y 
ester, N. Y 


Y 


Nos 


570 
N 


Carpenter, Constance 
Carpenter, Carleton . 
Carradine, Johu. 


Casadesus, 

Casals, Pablo. 

Case, Anna. 
Castagna. Bruna 
Castagnetta, Grace. 
Castle, Irene y 
Catlett, Water: 
Caulfield, Joan 
Cavallerd, Carmen 
Cerf, Bennett... . 


Champion, Gower 
Mi 


Champion 
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Birthplace 


Name 


New Orleans, 
Bloom 
Zara, D: 
Mt, Vernon, 
France 


Los Angeles, 


New York. 
Fri 
Paris, France, 


New York, 


New York, 


maha, 


Maysville, K 
Hucknall, En 
‘New York, 


Ss Ku 
lelpi 
Paris. France. 


Sioux City, Ia. 
Providence, R. 


La 


ton, T 


N. Y. 


Bath. England : 
Bennington, Vt 
New York, М.Ү 


Саш. 


Weedon, England 
W. Bromwich, mu and 


Carman, бакы 
x. 
Vendreil, Spa. 


‘|New Rochelle, ; 
San Francisco. Саш. 
West RN, A; > 


Engla: 
Amarillo. LO 


New York, XX 
. Ohi Paris, France. 


Nebr 


lant 
eX. 


Pa.. 


„Dublin. Ireland 
:[Windsor, Ontario 
Richmond, E. 


Chicago, Ш 
England 


yn, 
London, 
New York, 


Huntington, w 
d 


MARIA. 


А! 
„ Portland, (ие 5 


‚ Уа. 
Minn 


Dauphin, Claude. 
906! oy Marion. 
Davis, Bette. 


ау, Laraine 


De Carlo, Yvonne. 
DeHaven, Gloria 


Dekker, Albert. 
De Mille, Agnes 


De Mille, Cecil В. 
5||Del Rio, Dolores. 


Devine, Andy 
de Wilde, Brandon. 
de Wolfe, Billy..... 
Dietrich, Marlene 

Disney, Walt 
Dixon, Jean. . 
Dohnanyi, Erno 


104||Dokoudovsky, Vlad. 


Dolin, Anton... 
Donald, Peter C. 
Donat, Robert 
Donlevy, Brian. 
2 8 E Ruth. 
Dooley, Ra 

Dorn, Philip 
Doro, Marie. 
Dorsey. Jimmy. 
Dorsey, Tommy 


Doug! Я 
DOUG, c кырр 
Dow, Pegg 

Dowling, Eddie, 
4||Downey, Morto. 
Di ребе Jessie. 
Dri ifred. 
Drake; Pn. 
Draper, Paul... 
Draper. Ruth. 
Drew, Ellen. 


88| Duncan, Rosetta. 
Duncan, Todd. 
Duncan, Vivian. . 


Duryea, Dan. 
Dvorak, ine: 


Edwards, Joan. . 
БЕРДЫ Ralph. 
E 5 Marta. 


CE Andre. 
Eldridge, ` Florence 
1900|! Ellington, UR 
on SUMI е. 


Ре OD Rosemary. 


de Havilland, Olivia. > 
де Los Angeles, Victoria 


Waterbury. Conn. 


. |Providenci 


Few York, 
Kansas City Mo... 
Dumbrille, Douglas. . 2i 


Dunham, Katherine. 


: [White P. 


1939. Fabray; Nanette. 


Birthplace 


ew York, N. Y. 
Jo'burgh, South Africa, 
Paris, France. 
Brooklyn, N. 
London, Englan 
Dallas, Tex. 
Peterhof, Russia 
;|Paris, France, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Bordeaux, France 
Palmyra, Mo 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Corbeil, France. 


I 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Ogden, Utah 
New York, N. Y 


Minneapoli 
Roosevelt. 
Prescott, Ari 
Vancouver, B. C. 


{ Карлен, Maas 
‚| Durango, Mexico. 
St. Paul, Minn 

Richmond, ¿nglan 
Hollywood. Cant: 
Ireland К ` 


New Yor! 
Wollaston, 
Berlin, Germ: 
. Chicago. Ш, 


Hungary 
Russia. . 
.|Slinfold, England 
„Bristol. England. А 
Manchester, England. 
Portadow: 
"Trenton, m 
Glasgow, Scotiand. . .. 
Sehevengin нога 
.|Duneannon. 55 
.|Mahanoy Plane, 

-|Mahanoy Plane, 
.|Amsterdam, N. 
Macon. GA... 
.|Philadelphia, Pa... 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio.. 
Columbia. M 


Wallingfo: 


Hamilton, Ont 
Los Angeles, Саш. 
.|Danville, Ky 


Chicago, 
Cheshire, 
New Yor! 
Louisville, 
Baltimore, z 
А x Loo 8 um 
| Winnipeg. anac 
Plains, N. Y 


Mo 


New York. N 


„Pittsburgh. Pa.. 
.|Providence, R. I. 


«|New York, N. Y 
.|Hannipat, Mo. 
«|New York, N. 
Merine, C 


Brooklyi 
Washi 
.|Pattonsburg, Mo 


Y 
on, D. 


+ |Gutbrie Gear ры Towa: 891 
.|Talnoye, Russia. ....- H 32 
esterton, Бапа: 1215 
Elizabeth, La. - 1917 

. Alameda, Cal 1 s 
1907 

1918 

1901 

1913 

` Owensboro 1909 
Mars, Pa.. 1918 
San Diego, Calif... ..- 1922 


Wr Tr T 


Name Birthplace 


Brooklyn, N * 


1. Nielrose, Mass. 
Dublin, Ireland: 


E Mass 
i | Roehdale, 8 
x Ron N 

-|Napajedda, Czech. 
4 Pul adelphía, Pa. 
Dublin, 1reland 
Troy, N. Y 


Shep. 
аав у Rudolf: 
Fisher, Eddie. 
Fitzgerald. Barry. 
Fitzgerald, Ed. 
Fitzgerald, Etla. 
Fitzgerald, Geraldin 
Fitzgerald, Pegeen 
Flagstad, Kirsten 
Flavin. James. 
Fleming, Rhon 
Fletcher. Bramwell 


.|Noreatur, Kans 
Hamar, Norway 
Portland, Maine 


Flynn, Errol, мапа 
Leyden, Holland. 


Foch, Nina. $ 

Fonda, Henr Graud island, Nebr...| 1905 
Fontaine, Joan Tokyo, Чары. ENS 1917 
Fontanne, Lynn London, England 1887 
Fonteyn, Margot Reigate England. 1919 
Foran, Dick. .... Flemington. N. J. 1910 
Ford, Edw. ''Senator".|Brooklyn, N. Y 1887 


uebec, Canada. 

denmark. . 
San Diego, Cal 
Penn's Grove, N. 
Richmond, Ind. 


Forrest, Sally 
Forsythe, John 
Foster, Normal 
Foster, Presto: 
Foster, Susanna. 
Foy, Eddie, Jr. . 
Francescatti, Zino 
Francen, Victor. . 
Francis, Arlene 


Ocean City, N. 
Chicago, ШЇ. б 
New Rochelle. N. Y.. 
Marseilles, France, 


Okla. City, Okla. 
Burlington, Iowa. 
Baitimore. Md. 
Prague, Austria 
R Island, Ilt 
St. Louis, 
New York, N. 
G 
Gabin, Jean... Villette, Paris, France. 
i Cadiz, Ohio 
Boonton, 
Milan, Italy 
Hungary. 


Stockholm, Sweden... 
Aberdeen. Scotiand, . , 
Wimbledon, England. 
Smithfield, N. C 


New York, N. Y 
Frankfort, Ind 


Gazzara, Ben. NE 
Gender i 1. Bel.. ji 
11 РЕВ 
New York, N. Y. 
Lei] m: 


New York. N. xn 
Great Neck, N. Y 
York, N. Y. 


ТӨШҮЕ вота 
oldwyn, Sam) 
Bolschmann, Viadi 


04 | Haydon, ше, 


Name 


Graham, Martha. 
Grahame, Margot, 
Grainger, Perey. 
Granger, Farley. 
Granger, Stewart 
Granville, Bonita. 
Grant, Cary. . 
Grapewin, 
Grauer, Ben, 
Gray, Dolores. 
Grayson, Kathryn, 
Green, Eddie 
Green, Martyn. 
Green, Mitzi.. 
Greene, Richard, 
Greenwood, Charlotte, 
Greenwood, Joan 
Огір, Corinne. 
Griffith, Raymons 
Gueden, Hilde. . 
Guinness, Alei 
Guizar, Tito... 
Gwenn, Edmund 
H 
Hackett, Raymond 
Hagen, Uta.. 
Haley. Jack. 
Hall, Clay. 
Hall. Juan! 
Hammerstein, Os 
Haney, Carol. 


Hayden, Seong 
Hayes, 


Hayward, Susa 
Hayworth. Rita . 
Heatter, Gabriel. 


Helmore, Tom. 
Helfetz, Sascha, 
Henderson, Skitch, 
Henie, Sonja. 
Henreld, Paul 


H Herma W. ony 

erm, о 

Hersholt, Jean, E 
Hershfleld, Harr; 


H Holloway, Ste Ster Uns. 
0 T] 


Hinas Stuart.. 
gem Taylor 


Goodman, B. 
Goodrich, rim 
Goodwin, Bill 


Hope. SG 
Hopkins, М: 


**/Plymouth, Е de 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
land 


New Vors. ‚А, 


London, 
AES 
Boston, Mass 


Monies City, Манар 
London, Englan 


[Ney York, N. Y 


Maden. Mi 
Vi 


Сай: 
San Francisco, Саш, 
Жу, 


E ы 
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Name Birthplace Boro Name Birthplace 

Hopper, Edna Wallace|San Francisco, Сай... 1874)|Kitchell, Iva. Junction City, Kan...| 1919 

Hopper: Heads. ..|Hollidaysburg, Pa.... Kitt, Eartha Columbia, 8. C. .| 1928 
Horne, Brooklyn, N. Y E Klelber, Erich. Vienna, Austris 1891 ў 
Horowitz, алт ‚. | Kiev, n Knowles. Patric: Horsforth, England...| 1911 s 

Horton, Ed, Everett. Brooklyn. № Knox, Alexander Strathroy, Canada. 1907 

Hotter, Hans. .......|Germany Kollmar, Richard. Ridgewood, N. J.....| 1910. — 

Howard, Eugene [New York. N Y. Korngold, Erich Brunn, Austria. 1897 

Howard, Ronald... . Norwood, England ...|| Kosta. Tessa Chicago, Ill..... 1895 

Hudson, Rock. Winnetka, Il. Kostelanetz. St. Petersburg, Rus 1901 

Hull, Henry . Louisville, Ex Kreisler, Fritz. Vienna, Austr 1875 

4 ши "Josephi Newtonville, Krenek, Ernest. Vienna, Austria 1900 

Chicago, П) Kruger, —.— Toledo, Ohio. 1885 

Argentina... . 3 ‘Chicago, III. 1909 

Cape Town, S. Africa. | 1900||Kuren о; Marla. Moscow, Ru: .| 1899 

Detroit, Mich 1222 Kyser. Kay ky Mount. N C. . 1905 


Hu T ode e N x vee] 1930 
Б D ..|Erovidence, R. 1. «ес 
" ^ kaw. B. (fed) New York, N. Y.....| 1901 Tang Alan Hot springs, Ark 
Huron ingon, Josephine|Seattle, Wash 11e Lahr, Bert. Yorkville, N. Y 
Hutton, Betty... ... Battle Creek, Mich...| 1921 Laine, Fran Chicago, Ш 
1 fake, шы e ку. 
д в Placid, 
ЕРТН Hum 8 e 1918 аст Вау 2: Nienna, Austria, 
P D ` x as, Fernando. Buenos Alres 
AIT SLE ARM Lamour, Dorothy. n 


Boston, Mass 


TM 
promin Euge New York, 5 Lancaster, Burt. 


Lanchester, Elsa. 


Tturbi, Jose Valencia, Sp: Landis. Jessie Rovos. 

Jatte, Sam. New York, N. Y 1898) (pane. Teneo | 

Jackson, Fe Hamburg, German 1902 DES ти Frances. |. Lakeland 
Brooklyn, N. Y 1897 Тавба, DRIN London, 
Lima, Ohio. . 1203 Lanza, М New Yor! 
Jersey City, J. /...:. La Rosa, E Brooklyn N X 


Albany, Ga. . . Larrimore, Fran 


Columbus, Ohio . La Rue, Grace. ‘| Kansas’ City, 


Ogden, E 3 La Rue, Jack New York, N. Y. 

New IS A 8||Taughton, Chaties... Scarborough. Engis and.“ 1899 E 
Cologne, Germany.... Laurie, Piper. Detroit. Mich. = 1932 

New York, N. Y. . Laurel. Stan. 

Marysville, Саш. 1 P pi, Giacomo. 


London, England 1923 
.|Vietoria, Australia. ..| 1909 
London, England. 
Prague, Czechoslo' 
.|Beattie, Wash. 


) 
London, England. 
Perleberg, Germany., 1895 
: Merced, Calif........| 1927 
Darjeeling. India. 
„Vienna, Austria. 
Moscow, Russia. . 
. |Chicago, I 
. Sittsburgn, Pa 
«|New York, E 
: [Washington 


Hong Kong, paina 
Newport, R. I. 
St. Тюш», 


Johnston, Johi 
nsi johnny « 
Allan 


lies, an 
Bridgeport Conn. 19i2||Lewis, Fulton, Ir. 


Lewis, J Newark, N. 
Milwaukee, Wis Lewis, Јоу: (New York, 
Germany. wis, Chicago, Ill. 


Lowi Robert Q. 
ru Ted . Circlevitie. ом; 
егасе..... West Allis, 
Kay, Beatrice ||Lichine, David: ;|Rostov, Ru 
Kay, Lisan. . БС, ‘Ohio. 12 Ellie, Beatrice. Toronto, EDS 
Kaye, Buddy. New York. Xs: Limon, Jose. +++. | Mexico. . 
Kaye, Danny. Lindsay, Howard.....|Waterford. N. Y 
Eye eu Lindsay. Margaret... .| Dubuque. Towa... 
Tinkletter, Art.......|Baskatehewan, Can 1912 
Linn, Bambi. Brooklyn, N. Y 1926 
Lipton, Martha New York, N. Y 1915 
Vienna, Austria HH 
Albany, Wis 1925 


.|Buehard, Nebr 
.|London, Dan. Canada 
Few York, X 

Karachi. faa. 


КОКО", Hungary. 


Budapest. Hungary 1895 
Tum G (Cheste Талок), jAllene. Ari. ...... 1904. 
Tung aizan. Wililam: Ronan. N i, 453 
sa n «|| Lunt am. Tacuse, N. = 
Yonkers, N. Y Lunt, n JEMibwaukee. Wis... -| 1893 
Montclair, N. Lupino, Ida., „London, Engiuna,....| 1918 
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Name Birthplace Born Name -~ Birthplace ` 


Los Angeles, Calit 1926) Molselvitch, Benno... Odes 
Auburn, Mass. 


1910 |Мопгое, Marilyn. . 
Atlanta, Ga. 1901) Monroe, Vaughn: x 
Pittsburgh. 


M 

MacDonald, Jeannette|Philadelphia, Pa. 
MacGrath, Leucen. England 
MacGinnis, Niall. Dublin, 
MacKellar, Hel Detroit, Mich 


East Orai 


е, N. J 
Dakersfiel , Calif. Morgan, Dennis, 


Morgan, Henr: 
Morgan, Каїр 
Morgana, Nin: 
Morini, Erika 
Morison, Patricia 
Morley, Robert 
Morris, Chester 
Morris, Wayne, 
1910||Morrow, Doretta. 
1915||Mostel, Zero (Sam) 
1895|| Mowbray, Alan... 
1999|| Mur, Gavin 
1915 Muir, Jean. 


Mundy, Meg 
1215 Muni, Paul. 
1913|| Munsel, Pati 

murisi ENG ay ton, D. 
Murrow, Edward Е. , .|Greensboro, 
Murphy, Audie. . т 
Murphy, George. 
Murray, Arthur 
Murray, Jau. 
Murray, Ken. 


Hetena, Mont. 
nr. Acton, Ind. 
Racine, Wis 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mexico City, Mi 
London, England. 
Porterville, Calif , 
Madrid, N. Mex.. 
Sydney, Australia 
Philippines... . 
Lawrence, Mass 
London, England. 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Weatherford, Tex: 
Oakland, 


Сай 


Marshall, Everett. . 
Marshall, Herbert. 


0. Rosel. Giüs 
Marvenga, Ilse..... It 
Hie ame guid 

arx, Herbert (Zeppo; 4 
Marx, Julius(Groucho) New York, N. Y 1895 Mumay, A 
Marx, Leonard(Chico! New York, N.Y. ....| 1891 МУГШ, Odette . 
Mason, James. Hudderafield, England| 1909 Nagel, Conrad 
Midland, Texas. . Naish, J. Carr 


Conn... 
95.2 


Keokuk, Iowa... 
New York, N. Y 
Troy, N.Y, 


...| Louisville, Ky,.......- 
arete|Temesvar, Hungary... 
...|Wimbledon, Engiand.. 
.| Keokuk, Iowa... e. 


Mature, Victor. . 
Matzenauer, Marg; 
Maude, Margery 
Maxwell, Elsa... 
Maxwell, Marilyn. 
May, Pamela. . 
Mayer, Louis B 
Maynard, Ken. 


а. 
Plymouth, England 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
At sea... 


Los Angeles, ‘Caiit. 
.|Los Angeles Calif. 


8 w, Mich. 
.|Philadelphia, Pa. 
.|Los Angela Calif. 
8 2 
.|London, Englan 
Dallas, Tex 
.|Peoria, Ш... 
Peoria, Ill. 
Steelton, Pa. 


„mana, Nebr. . ... 
.|Homestead, Pa. . 


1893||Norworth, Jack 
1922||Novaes, Guiomar. 
1905 || Novotna, Jarmilla. 
1924|| Novarro, Ramon 
1 


28 
1928|| Nugent, Edward 
1896|| Nugent, Elliott., 


Sedalla, Mo. 

t К ‘Tasmania, А! 

1907||O'Brien, Edmond. New York, N. X. 
Los les, 


h, Frank. 
Morag, Beott, . sos. Pleasantville, Towa 
MeLagien, Victor.....|Lonaon. Englana..... 


h, Pi , 
"York, ЇЧ. Y..... 
New York. N. . O'Shea, Kevin, . . 

09 [S. Shen. Michael... ... 
fe on 136% ze Машгоер; 


klyn, N. Y. 
тер, шов! 
‘Aix-en-Provence. 


Milstein, Nai 
Mitchell, Guy. 
Mitchell, Thom: 
Mitchum, Robert. 


'агкег, 
„Parker, Jean. 


Pasternak, Joseph. 
Paterson, Pat. 
Patrick. Gall, 
‘Patrick, N 
Patterson, El! 
Paxino tina 
Payne, John 
Penrl, Jack. 
Peck, Greg: 
Peerce, Jan., 
Pelletier, Wilfred. 
Pendleton, N. 


Rennie, Michael. . 
Rethberg, Elisabet! 
Revere, Anne. . 
Reynolds, Debb 
Reynolds, Joyce 
Reynolds, Marjoi 
Riabouchinska, Tati: 
Rich, Irene. . 
Richards, Addison 
Richardson, Ralph. 
Richman, H: 


Riley, Janet. 
Ring, Bianche, 
Risdon, Elisabeth. 
Ritter, Tex .. 
Ritter, Thelma 
Ritz, Al... 
Ritz, Harry 
Ritz, Jimmy. 


Robbins, Gale. 
Robbins, Jerome 


at 


Birthplace 


.|Olathe, Kans. 
Atlanta, Ga 


New York, N. Y 
La Jolla, Calit. 
New York, М.Ү 
Montreal, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Denver, Colo, . 
Vei 


„[New York, N. Y 
8 Aust 


Brooklyn. N. Y 


‘|Zanesvitie, Ohio. 


..|Cheltenham, Engi 


` |Ginefnnati, Ohio, 
Fr: 


‘Canada. 


. [Philadelphia Pa. 
-|Chihuahua, Mexico... 


Budapest, Hungary... 
EM 


Born 


2| Russell, Jane. . . 


St. Denis, Ruth: 


Sandor, Gyorgy. 


Name 


ester... 
(Eddie Anderson) 

, Richard.,.. 
Kodzipakl, Artur. . 
Rogers, Chas. (Büddy) 
Ginger. m 


Rooney, 
коде Pat 
Rose, Billy 

Rosenbloom, M. 
Ross, Lann 
Ross, Shirley. 
Roth, Lillian. 5 
Rubinstein, Artur. 

Rudley, Herbert. 
Ruggies, Charles 
Rumann. Siegfried. 


Russell, Rosalind 
BS nd Ann 

yan, Peggy. 
Ryan, Robert. 


s 
Saint, Eva Marle.... 
St. Cyr, Lill. . H 


St. John, Al (Fuzzy) 


Sanroma, Jesus Marla. 
|Santley, Frederte.... 
Santley, Joseph. 
Sarnoff, Dorothy . 
Savo, Jimmy.. 


Shearer, Moira 
Shearer, Norma. 
Sheffield, Reginald 
Sheldon, Herb... 
She: 


Sothern, Ann. 
Sparks, Ned. 


Bucharest. 


Boston. Mass. 


„Salt Lake City, Utah.. 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


` Birthplace 
New York. N. Y. 
Runnels, Tex, 
Princeton, N. J. 
Rum: 
Detroit, Mich. 
Wigan. England...... 
South Shields, England 
Oakland, Сацї....... 


New York, N. Y..... 


Spalato, Yugoslavia, 
‘Olathe, Kaus. 

Independence, Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, . 


N. X. 
New York. N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Beattle, Wash. 
Omaha, Nebr. . 


Hamburg, G 
Bemidji, Mt 
Waterbury, 


Arachon, France 

St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Springfield. Mass 
Budapest, Hungary 
Puerto Rico 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
New York, N. Y.. 
Bronx, N. Y... 
Rio de Janeiro. Br: 
Vienna, Austria. 


Austin, Tex... . 
San Pablo, Calif. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


Brooklyn, N. 
Denton, Tex, 
New York, N, Y. 


Philadelphia, Pi 

iz . 
Vincennes Ind = D 
Chicago, Tu. 
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Name Birthpiace Born Name Birthplace Born 
Specht, Bobby. .|Superior, Wis. 122 Turner, Lana Wallace, Idaho. | 1920 
ped a cu 899 U 

pewac! am wel " 8. " : * 
Spitalny, Phil. || Romanoff, Russia, . ....||Ulrle Lenore New Ulm, Minn. 1894 
Spivack, M uray. "New York, N, Y 1900 
Stafford, Jo. . Coalinga, talit, land Pond, Vt. 1901 

ass [Stockton бант 1923 

ы on, Са! 

Stanley, Kim. Brooklyn, N, Y 1887 
Stanwyck, Barb 00! eng. Camden. PRD 895 
Stapleton, Mauree: B V: Syracuse, N. 1922 
8 tarr, tt ar й 1886 ОА 10 
Starrett, Charles. 
Steber, Eleanor. .|Wheeling, W. Уа. FOE быа d 1893 
Steele, Вор... . Pendleton, Ore. . are Am Омо. 1913 


Stephenson. Henry...|Grenada. B. W. I 
Stern, Isaac ;|Kreminlesy, Russia 
Stevens, Mark. . . |Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Stevens, Onslow Los Angeles, Calit. 
Stevens, Rise. . S 
Stewart, James 
Stickney. Doro! 
Stiedry, Fritz. . 
Stignani, Ebe. 
Stokowski, Leopold. 
Stone, Carol... 
Stene, Dorothy, . 
Stone, Ezra. 
Stone, Fred. 
Stone, Harvey 
Stone, Paula. 
Stolz, Robert. 
Storm, Gale. 
Straight, Beat: 
Stravinsk od Igor 
Btuart, Gloria. 
Sturges, Preston. . 
Sullavan, Margaret. 
КОТЫ Barty i 
i Sullivan, ү 
Sullivan, Francis L...|London, England.. 


London, England. 
New York, 

Bensonhurst, N. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Deriver, Colo. . 
Detroit, Mich 
New York, N. 
Graz, Austria. 
Bloomington, 
Old Westbury N. 
St. Petersburg, Russi 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Chicago, III. 
Norfolk, Va. . 
New York x. 
New York. N. Y 


«|New York, N. I 
-|Galveston, Tex, 2 


< 


h, Elf. 
pron Watbrovic Anton 
1880 Wal Cie Altre 


‚ Leonard 
1911|| Warrenskjold, Dorothy 
1912|| Warwick, Robert. 
1902]| Waters, Ethel. 
1903]| Watkins, Linda. . 


й Peru) . Watson, Lucile : 1 
5 ud d тк) ae Wayne, David Taverse City, Mich..| 1914 
4 Swarthout, Gladys arpe: Tony Winterset, Iowa. 1. 
Sweet, Blanche хураа Жок: England 190 
Szell, George Webb: Jack. Renee OA s Сай 


Szigeti, Josep! Webster, Мааке J nies EA 
Weidler, Virginia. Ü Hollywood Calif 

| T oed Johnny, . Chicago, 1l 

| Tagliavini, Ferruccio.. [Reggio Emilia, Italy, .| 1913] уе. Luba... Бодо. ga la 

$ Tajo, Наїо.......... Pinerolo, Italy. Ken Шел 
Talbot, Nita. New York. N. Y. Bonen Y 
Tallchief, Maria. "airfax, Okla. Paterson W. . 
Тад Conil Brooklyn, N: Y Stockton, Cali 
l'almadge, Constance . „ N. X. Я 
Talmadge. Norma. Brooklyn, №. Y. Toronto, Cai 


Tamiris, Helen New York, Whiting, Jack, 


a 7 K. ceo posa sl 
T атш Londoi, En 1999|| Whorf, Richard. Mas 
Taurog, Norma: cago, I., 
Taylor, Deems New York, N, Y: Britan West t Indies: 


London, England. . ps 


Taylor, Kent. Nashua, Iowa, . 

Taylor, Robert. : Filler. Nebr. TAG AT 5 
Temple. Shirley - Santa Моріса, Си! Se Paul Min 

Templeton, Alec. Сагат, Wales. Wales; Tus 


:|Columbus, Кап» 
.|New York, N. Y 
.|Wolverhampton. 


Terris, Norma. 
Tetzel, Joan, 


Teyte, 
‘Thebom, бап 
‘Thibaud, Jacques 
Thibault, Conrad 
ys 


Winchell, Paul, 
Winchell, Walter 
Windsor, Claire- 
Winninger, Charles 
Winters, Shelley. 
Wi d, Бы le 


Thorndike, Sybil, ; . .. 
Thornhill, Claude... . 


Rome, 
Seattle, Wait. 


Tibbett, Lawrence. 

дни Gene... J ies EDS N. 

Tierney, Lawrence, Margar : London. Engia 

‘Tobias, Geo urr Wyler Willamo. : Mulhouse, Frane 

Tobias, Georg yman, Jane St, Josep; Mo 

St. Wynn, Bessie Adrian. Mich. 

Wynn, Ed... 4 Nee od 
Wynn, Keenan. «|New York, N. 
Wynter, Dana, idi 


Wynyard, Diana. 


Toumanova, Tamara. Y 
TOUS Jennie.. Young, Klan 
Tracy, ‘Arthur, Young, Loretta xig 
Young, Robert. (6 
Young, Giara К Kimball. 
Young, Victor...... m 


all Youngman, Henny, 
09 Youskevitch, Igor.. 
Yurka, Blanche. 


2 
Zanuck, Darryl F. 
Zimbalist, Efrem. 
09)|Zorina, Vera. . 
Zukor, Adolph . 


Tudor, Antony. 
‘Tufts, Sonny... 


Noted Personalities—Stars of the Past 


Stars of the Past 


(Including theater and film producers, as of October, 1955) 


Name 


Born|Died Name 


^ 
Achron, Isador 
Adair, Jean 
Adams, Maude 
Adler, Jacob P. 
Adler, Sarah Levitaka 
Adoree, Renee 
Ainley, Henry 
Allen, Viola 
Allgood, Sara 
Anderson, John Murray 
Anderson, Mary 
Arbuckle, Maclyn 
Arbuckle, Roscoe 
Arliss, George 
Armetta, Henry 
Armstrong, Harry 
Arthur, Julia 
Asche, Oscar 
Atwill, Lionel 
Aunt Jemima (Tess Gar- 

della) 


Ayres, Agnes 
yl ene 


Bacon, Frank 
Bailey, Frankle 
Bailey, James . 
Bailey, Mildred 


Beban, George 
8 B Janet 


Bledsoe, Jules 
Blinn, Holbrook 
Blood, Adele 
Bloodgood, Clara 
Bipommeld-Zeisier. 


‘ann: 
Bonstelle, Tessie 


1893|Booth, Edwin 
8/1865|Booth, John Wilkes 
1953 Bordoni, Irene 


1933 
Hid carpal 
arey, Harry 
1941|Carte, Richard 
1954|Carney, “Unele Don” 
1946|Carr, Alexander 
1937|Carter, M 


Burgess, Nell 
Urr, 
‘Burton, Wiliam E. 


1946 Butterworth, Charles 
1943/Byron, Arthur. 1 
1920| Byron, Over D. 


1938|Cabot, Eliot 
1955/Cahill, Lilly 


Marle 
bell, Mrs. Patrick -i 


Cahill. 


irs, Leslie 
mma 

, Alfredo 
Vernon 


1950|Cavanaugh, Hobart 
1949/Cawthorn, Joseph 
1906/Cayvan, Georgia 


1940|Clark, Marguerite 
1924|Claxton, Kate 
1948|Clayton, Bessie 
|1931|Clayton, Herbert 
1950/Clayton, Lou 
‘Clemmons, Katherine 
1927 Cliff, Laddie 


36,Coulter, Frazer 


1933|Courtenay, William 
1356 Sourtleigh, William 


ourtney, Fay 


1950/Cowl, Jane 
1924|Crabtree, Lotta 
1928/Crane, William H. 
1945/Craven, Frank 
5/1948 Crawley, Sayre 
1944|Cregar, Laird 
1942|Crews, Laura Hope 
244 Crosman, Henrietta 
1943|Crumit, Frank 
1953|Curtis, Alan 
1876 Cushman, Charlotte 


1242 Dalton, Charles 
1927|Daly, Árnold 
1899|Daly, Augustin 


41|Danforth, William. 
nk 


1935|Daniels, Fra; 
1932|D'Arville, Camille 
5|1877| Davenport, E. L. 
1932|Davenport, Eva 
1891|Davenport, Mrs. Е. L. 
ds Davenport, Бару 
avenport, Hari 
1945|Davis, Fay m 
1933|De Angelis, Jefferson 
55 DeCordoba, Pedro 


DeLeath, Vaughn 
'enn 


41 Bolly. Jennie 
'28| Doo! B Johnny 


g, Robert 


Coburn, Mrs. Charles 
1934|Cody, Lew 

1899 Coghlan, Charles 
|1932|Coghlan’ Rose 
11942 |Соһап, George M. 
1916|Cohan, Josephine 
1955|Coliler, Constance 
1948|Ceiller, Frank 
1244 Collier, William Sr. 
1210 Collins. Lottie 
1934 Columbo, Russ 
1244 Compton, Betty 
1933|Conners, Barry 
1940|Connolly, Walter 
1937|Conquest, Ida 
1896|Conway, Minnie 
1951|Cossart, Ernest 
1950|Costello, Maurice 
1948|Cotton, Lucy 
1933|Cottrelly, Mathilde 


Mrs. John 
ohn (son) 
Drew, Sydney 
Duchin, Eddy 
Duncan, Augustin. 
Duncan, 


Pagels, Jeanne 
ames, Clare 
», Virginia 


, Robert 
Jonnie 


on 
sharles E. 
E 


Fairbanks, Douglas 
Farnum, Dustin 


Farren, George F 
Farren, William 


W. G. 
nch, Flora 


Alice 
ke, Minnie Maddern 
z-Allen, Adelaide 
zgerald, Cissy 
Florence, W. J. 
Florence, Mrs. W. J. 
Fokine, Michel 
Forbes, Ralph 
Forbes-Robertson 


3|Forrest, Arthur 


Forrest, Edwin 
Fox, Della 


3 ^ 
Foy, Eddie 


Franklin, Irene 
Frederick, Pauline 
Friganza, Trixie 
Frohman, Charles 
Frohman, Daniel 
Fulton, Maude 
Fyffe, Nm 


Hagher, Kd. 2. 
башайт Richard 


(Skeets) 
1940|Galli, Rosina 
1952|Garfield, John 
1779|Garrick, David 
1945|Gay, Mazie 
904/1954|George, Gladys 
1889|Gilbert, John 
1936|Gilbert, John 
1937|Gillette, William 
1939|Gillingwater, Claude 
1921|Giliman, Ada 
867/1943/Gillmore, Frank 

1939/Gilpin, Charles 
8/1947|GI. 


Gleason, Lucille 


1936|GlendInning, Ernest 
1938 Godowsky, Leopold 


919|Goodwin, Nat C. 
iguana н 
1944|Gotiselialk, Ferdinand 
1869|Gottschalk, Louis 
1950|Gould, Bill: 


1936|Greet, Ben 
1944/Grey, Jane 
1950, те 

1948! Gri 


Katherine 
th, David Wark 
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Born| Died Name Born| pied Name Born] Died Name 
1858/1934. Griffith, Kate 1863|1933|Kilgour, Joseph 19031947 Moore, Grace 
1848112 Grossmith, George 1854/1944] King. les 1861|1931|Moore, Mary 
1874|1935|Grossmith, George 1851|1892| Knight, Georgie S. 1886 |1939 Moore, Owen 
1868|1944|Guilbert, Yvette 1889|1938|Kohler, Fred * 1885 |1955 | Moore, Tom 
1884 11933 |Сшпап, Texas 1869|1943|Kolb, john W. 1882|1949| Moran, George 
H 1874|1947| Kolker, Henry 1884/1952 Moran, Polly x 
18091821 Hackett, James Н. 1893|1954|Kraus, Clemens 1871|1948| Moreno, Marguerite 
1869|1926| Hackett, James K. 1861|1950| Kyle, Howard 1890|1949| Morgan, Fran 
18281239 Hals, Emma 1. 1900|1941| Morgan, Helen 
1879/1043 Haines, Robert Т. 1891|1936|La Argentina 1866/1553 Morley, Victor 
1892/1950 Hale, Alan 1862|1932|Lackaye, Wilton 1849|1925|Morris, Clara 
1872|1933|Hale, Louise Closser 1904|1948|Landi, Elissa 1845|1906| Morrison, Lewis 
18591919 Hall, Pauline 1919|1948| Landis, Carole 1871|1940|Moscovich, Maurice 
1883|1942| Hamilton, Hale 1187911948 Lang, Matheson 190155 Munson, Ona 
1847/|1919| Hammerstein, Oscar 1884 tu Langdon, Harry N 
1879|1955|Hampden, Walter 1 1929) , Lillian 188801950 Nash, Florence 
1844|1921|Hare, Sir John 1870|1950| Lauder, Harry 1865|1945|Nash, George 
1883193 flare. Т. E. (Ernie) 188501937 Laughlin, Anna 18791945 Nazimova, Alla 
1865/1940 Harlan, Otis 1892|1954| Laurie, Joe, Jr. 1846|1905|Nellson, Ada. 
1911|1937| Harlow, Jean 1872|1945|La Verne, Luellle 1848|1880| Neilson, Lillian Adelaide 
1872/1946|Harned, Virginia 1898|1952| Lawrence, Gertrude 1870|1951|Nethersole, Olga 
1844|1911|Harrlgan, Edward 1890) 1929| Lawrence, Margaret 1874|1948|Niblo, Fred 
1905/1944 Harris, Mildred 1878|1935|Lean, Сес 1890/1950) Nijinsky, Waslaw 
1864/1935) Harrison, R. B. 1907 |1952 Lee, Canada 1858130 Normand, Mabel 
187011946 Hart, William 5. 1896|1950|Lehr, Lew 1893|1951|Novello, Ivor 
1907|1955| Hartman, Grace 1883|1949|Lelber, Fritz о 
187611945 |Нагугоой, John 1852|1908| Leighton, Margaret 1898/1943|O'Connell, Hugh 
1855|1903| Haworth, Joseph 1894|1931|Leitzel, Lillian 1872|1937|O'Dell, Maude 
1896|1937|Healv, Ted 1831|1905| Lemoyne, W. J. 1878|1945|O'Hara, Fiske 
1853/1938 Heath, T. К. 1870|1941|Leonard, Eddie 1880/1938|Oland, ‘Warner 
1879/1936 |Heggie, О. P. 1881|1955|Levy, Ethel 1860132 Oleott, Chauncey 
187311918 Held. Anna 1875|1925|Lewis, Ada 1885|1942/Oliver, Edna Мау 
1872142 Herbert, Henry 1847 1300 Lewis, Arthur 1847 12000 Neill, James 
1887151 Herbert, Hugh 188801931“ Lewie, Bertha 1871/1221 Opp, Julle 
185919240 Herbert, Victor 1874|1944|Lhevinne, Josef 1902|1939|Osterman, Jack 
186819520 Herford, Béatrice 1889|1952|LincoIn, Eimo 1887|1943|Overman, Lynne 
18831950 Herne, Crystal 1869|1952|Lipman, Clara 1887|1949|Ouspenskaya, Marla. 
185719430 Herne, Katherine 1876|1922|Lloyd, Marle P 
1840 |1901 [Herne, James А. 1876|1943|Loftus, Cissie (Marie) [1186011943 Paderewski, Ignace 
1863|1937| Heron, Bijou 1909142 Lombard, Carole 1889|1954|Pallette, Eugene 
1878|1921|Herz, Ralph 1876|1935|Loraine, Robert. 1860|1936|Palmer, Minnie 
18951942 Hibbard, Edna 1800/1500 Lord, Pauline 1894 |1954 Pascal, Gabriel 
1857|1927)Hillard, Robert C. 1877|1943|Love, Montagu 1881|1940|Pasternack, Josef A. 
1865|1929|Hitchock, Raymond 18661037 Lowell, Helen 18910/1550 Patricola, Tom 
18741932 Hodge, William 1540 Lucas. Wilfred 188519310 Pavlowa, Anna 
18700144 Holland, Mildred 1853|1932|Lupino, George 1868|1934|Payton, Corse 
188801251 Holt, Jack 1893 142 Lupino, Stanley 1885/1950 Pemberton, Brock 
1884153 Hopkins, Charles R. 18851954 Lytell, Bert 19041941 Penner, Joe 
18581935 Hopper, De Wolf 1867 19360 Lytton, Henry 189201937 Perkins, Osgood 
1878/1950) Hopkin Arthur M 1893|1931|Phillips, Norma 
1874|1926| Houdini, Harry 186319310 Nack, Andrew 19061380 Pinchot, Rosmond 
1893|1943| Howard, Leslie 1878|1934|Mack, Willard 1880|1939|Polaire, Mile, 
18861955 Howard, Tom 1801 1% Macy, George Carleton 1882 19310 Power, Tyrone 
1886149 Howard, Willie 18651531 Mann, Louis 187219350 Powers, Eugene 
1880|1936|Howland, Jobyna 187019053 Mannering, Mary 18621943 Powers, James T. 
18951945 Hunter, Glenn 1857|1907| Mansfield, Richard 1873|1943| Price, Kate 
1884/1950| Huston, Walter 1854|1927|Mantell, Robert B. 1856|1919| Primrose, George 
1871|1951|Hutcheson, Ernest 189719510 Margetson, Arthur 1871|1942| Pryor, ur 
1906|1948|Hymer, Warren 1860145 Marion, George 1908|1944| Purcell, Dick 
H 186611950 Marlowe, Julia R 
1881|1934|Illington, Margaret 1864 |1943| Мага, Tully 182001858 Rachel, Mme. 
1895 1950 Ingram, Rex 18951953 Martin, Chris-Pin 1873|1943| Rachmaninoff, Sergei 
1887|1937|Ince, Ralph W. 1857 19190 Mason, John 190611946 Ragland, John (Rags) 
1838 1905 Irving, Henry 1800 1880 Mather, Margaret. 1876/1944 Ralph, Jessie. 
1871/1944 Irving, Isabel 1875|1955|Mattison, Edith W. 1844|1914| Rankin, A. McKee 
1872|1914|Irving, Laurence 1862|1951|Maude, Cyril 1900|1947| Rankin, Arthur 
1867 1937 Irwin, Edward 1880127 Maurice (M. Mouvet) ||1883| 1953|Rawlinson, Herbert 
1859/1930| Irwin, Flo 1871948 May, Edna 891/1943 Ray, Charles 
180219380 irwin, Мау 18531944 Mayhew. Kate 1852101 Reed, Roland 
J 1875|1934| Mayhew, Stella. 1860|1916|Rehan, Ad 
1875|1942| Jackson, Joe 1869|1932|Mayne, Frank G. 1893|1923 Reid, Wallace 
843|1910|James, Louis. 1839|1896|Mayo, Frank 1873|1943|Reinhardt, Max 
1886/1950 Jannings,, Emil 18841951 Mayo, Margaret 18571920 [Relaue, Mme. 
18291905 Jefferson, Joseph. 1888131 Mecox, Bessie 1870140 Richman, Charles 
1859|1923|Jefferson, Thomas 1837 1885 McCullough, John 1838|1912|Rignold, George 
1873/1243 Jeffreys, Ellis 1883|1936| McCullough, Paul 1821|1905|Ristort, Adelaide 
1862/1930 |Jewett, Henry 189511952 McDaniel, Hattle 1874|1930|Ritchie, Adele 
H 935|Johnsson, Moffet 1866/1951|McGlynn, Frank 191011938 Roberti, Lyda 
1888/1950 Jolson, Al 1853|1935|McHenry, Nellie 1861/1928 Roberts, Theodore 
1889|1940|Jones, Bill 18790194 Mcintyre, Frank J. 18780154 Robinson, Bill 
1889|1942|Jones, Buc! 1857 137 McIntyre, James, 1830112 Robinson, Frederic 
184/193 1 Jones, Frank 18701037 McKinley, Mabel 1865|1942| Robson, May 
866|1932|McNaughton, Tom 1879|1935 Rogers, Will 
1874|1939|Kalich, Bertha 1807 1927 McRae, Bruce 1887|1951|Romberg, Planung 
1811/1868|Kean, Charles 1880/1946) Meek, Donald 1862|1946|Rosenthal, Moriz 
18061880 Kean, Mrs, Charles 1879|1936|Meighan, Thomas 1882|1936|Rothafel, В. L. (Roxy) 
17871833 Kean, Edmund 1835/1868 Menken, Ada 1864|1936| Russell, Annie 
18851945 Keane, Doris 1882|1939| Mercer, Beryl 180101522 Russell. Lillian 
18581929 Keenan, 1886|1946| Merivale, Phillip 1880|1948| Ryan, Mary 
1830|1873| Keene, Laura 1879|1952|Millar, Gertie 5 
1841|1898|Keene, Thomas W 1909/1944|Miller, Glenn 1855|1912|St. John, Florence 
1857|1917|Kelcey. Herbert 186011926 Miller, Henr: 1888|1955|Sakall, S. Z. 
1849|1922|Kellar, Harry 1898/1936|Miller, Marilyn (*Cuddles") 
1873119391 Kelly, Walter С 1893/1940|Miller, Walter 1885}1936|Sale, Chic (Charles) 
1823|1895|Kembie, Agnes 18951927 Mills, Florence 1861|1896|Salvini, Alexander 
1775|1854|Kemble, Chartes 1903/1955|Minneyitch, Borrah 1828/1915 Salvini, Tomasso 
1809|1893|Kemble, Fannie 1917|1955| Miranda, Carmen 1856/1898|Scanian, Wm. J. 
1848|1935|Kendal, Dame Madge 18321318 Mitchell, Maggie 1879/1954 Schelf, Fritzi 
1843|1917|Kendal, Wm. H. 1880/1940|Mix, Tom 1892|1930 Schenck, Joe 
1890|1948| Kennedy, Edgar 845|1909|Modjeska, Helena 1865|1930|Schildkraut, Rudolph 
1886|1945|Kent, William 18801535 Molssi, Alexander 1882|1951|Sehnabel, Artur 
1885|1945|Kern, Jerome David 1861 1932 Monroe, George W. 1910|1949|3chumann, Henrietta 
1880|1947|Kerrigan, J. Warren 1824 1861|Montez, Lola, 1866/1945 Scott, Cyril 
1886|1939|Keys, Nelson 1919/1951 Montez, María t 1843|1896|Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 
1867|1939|Kidedr, Kathryn 1886/1935 Moore, Florence 1873|1935|Sears, Zelda 


63| 1948/8 mith, C. 


Noted. Personalities—Stars of the Past 
Died Name 


Name Born 


Born Died} Name 


9] 1928|Semon, Larry 


ў 1873 
1933|Seymour, William 1887 
1954/Shannon, Efe 1878 
1941/Shannon, eggy 1884 
1951/Shattuck, Arthur 1892 
860) 1 Shaw, Mary 1881 
1940/Shea, Thomas E. 1864 
1949 |5ћеап, Al 1865 
1951)Shepley, Ruth 184: 
1908/Sherldan, John F. 1857 
$85/1934/Sherman, Lowell 1835, 


1876|1954|Shubert, Lee 1868 
1854/1935/Sherwin, Amy 1835 
1755|1831|Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 1836/1990) 
1879) 1952) Shields, Ella. 1861 


1930/5118, Milton 1869 
1946/Sis Hopkins (Rose 1864 

Melville) 1887 
1943|3itgreaves, Beverley 1874 
1934|Skelly, Hal 1830 
1942|SkInner, Otis 1878 
1952|Skipworth, Alison 1853) 


1912|Soldene, Emily 


Aubrey 1883; 


1940|Tate, Harr 
ME ‘Taylor, Laurette 


1937|Tell, Alma 
1934|Tellegen, Lou 
1942/Tempest, Marie 
1939 Тере, Fay 
1928|Terry, D. 
1914/Thomas, 
1905 Thomas. Theodore 
Thomashetskx, Boris 


ie Ellen 
randon 


, Clara 
Florence 


1933 Sothern, Edward 1874|1940|Turpin, Ben 
1932 Sousa, John Philip U 
peaks, е; J 
1955 spo à mU 1862/1932|Ulmar, Beco 
anding, 
3|1938|Stanislavak: ‘Constantin 48308 Mat Rudolph 
uid Багт, аре ah 1870|1950| Van, Billy B, 
2чи 1894/1943) Veldt, Conrad 
1937|Stephens, Yorke 1910/1944| Velez, Lu 
1941 CERNI HAMO 1873 Victoria, Vest a 
1939/Sterling, Fi 1885|1944| Vivian, Robert 
1929|Stevenson, "Charles ^. 1830194 2 Vogedin, Fredrik 
1952 Stone. Lewis 1853 Votes, Victori ia 


1954|Straus, Oskar 
1934 | Summerville, Amelia 


1946| Summerville, О. J. (Slim) || 1874 194: 


194%] Swiekard. vies 


Walker, Robert 
Wallack, Jas. W. 


, Ernes 
Tree, Herbert Beerbohm 
He Tucker, Richard 


Waldron, Charles D. 


Wallack, Jas. W., Jr. 


1873 1915 Wal alsh, Blanche 
E 477 althall, Henry B. 
18721952 Ward, F 

1855/1 rd 
1877/1939 | are, Helen 
1866/1951) Warfeld, David 
1857/1932| Waring, Herbert 
186711945 Watson, Billy 
1850/1887 | Wenthersby 
1855|1931| Weathei 
1867/1942| Weber, 1 
1900|1950| Weill, Kurt 
1876|1926| Welch, Ben 
1880|1952| W 


1904|1935| Westcoff, Gordon 
1879|1942/ Westley,’ Helen 
1845/1936) Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas“ 
1889/1938| White, Pearl 
1869|1942| Whiteside, Walker 
1882/1943| Whiting, G 
186511948 Whitty, I 
1853/1914) Willard, E. S. 
1895|1948| willlam, Warren 
1823/1876| Williams, Barney 
1877 1922) Williams, Bert 
1867| 1918) Williams, 


me May 


1865|1930/ Williams, Fritz 
1872| 1942) Williams, Hattle 
1854/1935) Wilson, Francis 
1865/1928) Wise, Thomas A 
1881/1931| Wolheim, Louis 


1822|1915| Wood, Mrs. John 
18891938 Woolsey, Robert 
1868 |1943| W right, Haldee 
1844/1919 | Wyndham, Charles 
1813/1894| Wyndham, R. Н. 
1882/1931| Wynne, Wish 

Y 
22 nans, Annie 
1874|1929| Yeamans, Lydia 
1869/1938| Yohe, May 
1887/1953 |Young, Roland 


78/1947/l'anguay, Eva 1819/1888| Wallacek, Lester 
1934|Tashman, Lilyan 1904|1943| Waller, Thomas (Fats) ||1869 1932|Ziegteld, Florent 
Operatic and Concert Singers of the Past 
Born|Died Name Nat. ||Born Name Nat. Born Died Name Nat. 


1878|1919|Abbot, Bessie. . ds S. 1884 
1850|1891/Abbott, Emma.. U. S. 1871 
1861/1951 табоеи Giusep.|Ital. 1889 

Сап. 88 


Emma. .|Can. 
1894|Alboni, Marietta| SS 


ax. 
1942| Amato, Pi aie al 
1950/Baker, Магі U. S. 
(2/1931 |Bellini, Laura. 8.5 8. 1844 
11884 Bishop, Ann....|U. S. 
1921 Bispham, David. |U, S. 
1930|Block, Max.....|Ger. 


1940|Bonci,Alessandro|Ital. 1 


1950|Borgatti, Glusep Ital. 1842/1916) Kellogg, Clara L. U. 8 
1954 B 189219530 Kin, dermann, 
уЧйїа....... Austr; 
1871/1953 Knote, Heinrich.. 
1875 1933) Kurz, Selma. 
1794/1858|Lablache, Luli 
1891/1946, zari, Carolina! 
1848|1929|Lehmann, Lil 
t 1900/1 wis, Mary. 
|Calve, Emma. Fr. 1820/1887 ping ‘Jenny 
611896 Campantal, tt Italo|Ital. —||1889|1944|Lindi, Aroldo ` |S 
1922|Carleton, W, P. G. S. ||1841|1908 Dude. Pauline. | 
1921|Caruso, ue Ital. 1879119351 Maclennan, F. 8 
1944 Cavalieri, Lina. Ital. 1808/1836| Malibran, Marla! Fr. 
3.1938 Challapin, ғеой. Rus. 1181011883 Mario, Giuseppe Ital. 
1947|Claessens, Marin|Belg. ||1891|1951 Mario, Queena.. U. S. 
1941 Claussen, Julia. Swed. 1875/1552 Martin, 
6/1907 |Cruvelll, Johan- Riccardo 
$i zi 1845/1918. 3 Amala m 


Or, ў 
байа, Jon Johanna Ger. 
Galli-Marle, C. . Er. 
Seren M elsi: Span. 


2 
920! 


Gluck, Alma.... 
Grisi, Giulia. 
Gustafson, W 


Maurel, Wicker. Fr. 


Melba, Ni : 
Moore, 5 U. S. 
Мате Lucien] Er. 


9 Murska, Iima.. Ital. 


hi lemann, Albert|Ger. 


Rumn. 


‘Karinska, Maria Аза x t 
1861/1936 Schumann- 


1849/1527 Zuener, Коза... 


1899 
(Bá 1948|Tauber, орага Austr. 
1874 
BU 1877|T'itlens, Therese. 


MeCormack, "n ro DN 


1840|1889|Pattl, Carlotta., |Ital. 
1829/1904|Pyne; Louisa. . . Eng 
1885952 Pertſie, Aurel. aß, 
1821882 Phillips, Adelaide| Eng. 
1854 |1914|Plancon, Pol... Fr. 


18891552 Rimini, Giacomo Ital. 

1874/1551 Rothier, Leon. Fr. 

1725/1854 Rubini, Giovan . Ital. 
6 А 


Ernes- 
denk: Austr. 


1a, Con- 
DM Сы), Span. 


3/1340 Ternina, Milka.. NT) 

1940| T'etrazzini, Luisa Ital. 
Luiza.. .. Fort. 

by, Emina 25 Д 


Aus Ss 


Nielsen, Alice.. .|U. S. 


AES mukena: JE 
Gerster, Etelka. hmg 1843!1919| Patti, Adelina 
е 1 


3/1951) Valle, Mario. 


1824 У 

1698 |1744 Walker, Thomas|Eh&- 

1883/1953, Werrenrath, 
п: 


ood, Ji 
1947! Yaw, Ellen Beach 
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ELECTION STATISTICS 
Popular and Electoral Vote for President, 1952 


Compiled by The World Almanac from official returns of the States, Revised 1953. 


Electoral vote Popular vote 
ns Eisen- Steven- Hass, | Ноор- 
Sens | Romer чш | PRESS | Bi FOOD AC 
A3 п 149.231) :275,075.. 426,120 
4 SUY 152,042|  108,528|. 260,570 
А 8 177,155] 226,300). T TEC 404,800 
32 2,897,310| 2,197,548) 24,106| 15,653 273 206) 6,7530 5,141,849 
6 379,782) 245,504 1.9199 352) 365] 2,181 630,103 
8 611,012} 481,649) 1,466]...... `585) 2,244 5| 1,096,911 
3 i 90,059 83,315 155 234 242 20]... 174,025 
10 dn 544,036]  444,950|,..... EM p 989,337 
T 12 198,979] 456,823)... 655,803. 
4 244 180,707 95,081 276,231 
27 2,457,327| 2,013,920 4,481,058 
13 1,136,259] 801.530 1,955,325 
10 t 808,906| 451.513 1,268,773 
8 Sed 616.302] 273,296) 896,166 
Pry 10 495.0290 495,729 993,148 
E 10 306,925 345,027 651,952 
5 8 232,353] 118,806 351,786 
9 499,424] 395,337 902,074 
16 1,292,325] 1,083,525) 2.424.548 
20 1,551,529) 1,230,657 2,798,592 
11 763,211] 608.458 1,379,483 
es 112,966| 172,566 285,532 
13 „+ 959,429 929,830 1,892,062 
4 157,394] 106,213 265,037 
6 421,603] 188057 609,660. 
3 50,502 31,688} . 82,190 
4 166,287 106,663 272,950 
16 1,373,613| 1,015,902 2,418,554 
4 ^ 132,170] 105,661 238,608 
45 ДА. 3,952,815|b3,104,601. 7,216,054 
set. 14 558,107| 652,803 1,210,910 
4 ct 191,712) 76,694 270,127 
25 $: 2,100,391| 1,600,367 3,700,758 
8 О 518,045| 430,939 948,984 
6 22. 420,815] 270,579 695,059 
32 са; 2,415,789] 2,146,269) 4,580,717 
4 E 210,935] 203.293 414,408 
NS 8 168,082]  173,004|. 341,087 
4 eee 203,857, 90,426, 294,283 
1 * 446,147] 443.710 892,553 
24 eve. 1,102,878| 969,228 2,075,946 
4 we 194,190] 135,364)... 329,554 
3 vee 109,717 43,855 Ares ane КЮ 153,539 
12 349,037| 268,677 А 0 111 504 619.689 
9 599,107] 492,845] 2,4600. 633 254 7,409} 1,102,708 
ens 419,970 453,578|.... . n n n n n M nn m dtt 873,548 
12 d 979,744] 622,175] 2.1744. 770] 1,157) 1,350 1,007,370 
3 n 81,047 47.9344. 194 36 40|..... . 129,251 
Total... 442 89 33,936,252127,314,9921140,138! 72,769! 30,376! 20,189/165,166161,679,882 


Total vote excluding 132,218 blank and void ballots, 61,547,664. 


(a) Eisenhower, Independent Party 158,289; G.O.P. 9,793; total 168,082. 

~ (b) Stevenson, Democrat, 2,687,890; Liberal, 416,711; total 3,104,601. 

(c) Hallinan, American Labor Party 64,211 

OTHER: 

MacArthur, Constitution and Christian Nationalist— Arkansas 458; California 3,504; Colorado 2,181; 
Missouri 595; New Mexico 220; North Dakota 1,075; Tennessee 379; Texas 1,563; Washington 7,290. 
оі ,205. 

Dobbs, Soc. Workers—Michigan 655; Minnesota 618; New Jersey 3,850; New York 2,212; Pennsylvania 
1,502; Washington 119; Wisconsin 1,350, Total 10,306. ANA 83 

Krajewski, Poor Man's Party—New Jersey 4,203. 

Scattered—Florida 351; Illinois 448; Iowa 29; Maine 1; Massachusetts 69; Michigan 3; New York 178; 
Pennsylvania 155. Total 1,234. 

Blank and void ballots— California 3,249; Connecticut 5; Georgia 1: Massachusetts 41,150; New York 
87,812. Total 132,218. 


Ў Herbert Hoover * 

T 1932 [Franklin D. ue Eo p. 
1040 Franki B: Roosevelt p 

13844, Franklin D. S 


United States—Presidential Popular and Electoral Vote 


Major Parties' Popular and Electoral Vote for President 
(F) Federalist; (D) Democrat; (R) Republican; (DR) Democrat Republican; (NR) National Republican; 
(W) Whig; (P) People's; (Pr) Progressive; (I8) Independent Socialist; (SR) States’ Rights 
Elec- = Elec. 
Year President Elected ta Losing Candidate Popular 


No opposition, 

No opposition. 6 Vis 

Thomas Jefferson (DR) д known 
on Burr (DR)......... Unknown 


Charles Pinckney (F)...... Unknown | 14 

Charles Pinckney (F)... Unknown] 47 

De Witt Clinton (F) Unknown 89 

Rutus King (F) Unknown | 34 
7 


John Quin су Adams (DR) Unkn T 

Andrew Jackson (I) 1 99 

Henry Clay (DR). F 37 

William Н. Crawford (DR). 41 

kson 178 |John Quincy Adams (NR). 509,097] 83 

drew Jackson (D) 219 Henry Clay (DR)......... 530,189| 49 


First national conventio; 
for Presidential candidates 
1836 |Martin Van Buren (D)..... 
William H. Harrison (Qu)... 
{Died А, il 4, 1841) 


170 |Willlam Н. Harrison W. . 
Martin Van Buren (G. , 


1844 |James R. Polk (D). . 1,337,243| 170 |Henry Clay (Ww)... 
1848* e "Tavloi w 1,360,101] 163 Lewis Cass (D)... 
aso 10014 July 0, 1850) 
1852 lame e 
. ohn C. F hont (R; 
1860 Abraham 180 [Stephen A Douglas ti 
ohn C. Br BD: 
1864* Abraham Lincoln (R 212 |George MeClellah (D) 


) 

Died April 15, 1865) 
1868 See БВ. Grant ү 2,709,615} 80 
1872 |Ulysses S. Grant (В) 


4,079]... .. , 


4,284,757| 184 
4,442,030| 155 


leid 
Died Sept. 19, 1881 
Enn feta Cleveland (D) 219 ERU 135 
am ion 33 5,540,05 
1802 Grover Cleveland (D). 225 5,190,802 143 
1896 Mekinley (R) 271 - Bryan (С 6,467,040| 176 
William Мек! William J. Bry. ; 071 
xo. [n Se 3 A sd Шат J. Bryan (D) 
velt 4 6 
H. R) 321 


1908 |William : 
1912 Woodrow Wilson (D): 


1916 Woodrow Witso: 2 
1920% {Warren О. Hardina 7 


. Hardi 
ua Ан LI 


D).. 
osevelt (D): 

(Died April 12,1945) ^ 
1948 Harry S. Truman (D) 5, i 
Dwight D. Eisenhower (В). 33,936,252| 442 lai E. 3 
Miren Ee ache eT fied a month after his inauguration on April 4, 1841, and Vice President 


John Tyler became President, 
aera ent Taylor died in office on July 9, 1850, and was succeeded by Vice President Millard 


24.108.812 


m p ress, in joint session (March 2, 1877) declared Hayes 
Vice Presideni x an electoral vote of 185 for Hayes and 184 for 
an, The House, whi 
d Hendricks were elected on the face of the returns. 
1881, at Washington, D. C., by Charles J. Guiteau of New 
У PD 3058 Cl ed . ter A. Arthur became President. dy mestre 
ular voi level m eleo! 

t for Harrison t ani оге votes than Harrison but the 


} 
d 
8 


y n 6, N. 
died on Дер аа Vice President Theodore Roosevelt became President, The assassin, Leon Ozolgosz, 


1920— President Harding died at à 
—Preside x 
E TS Гуз Calvin сагаш at San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 2, 1923, and was succeeded by Vice 


q 19 M4-- President Roosevelt died at Warm S „ Ga., idet 
‘Harry S. Truman became President. 2. prings, Ga., on April 12, od whereupon Vice Pres 


‘Thomas Nast. famous American cartoonist (1840-1902); IS poplar бубон 
Seat Aest in Mapas Weal, Mang dnt ae Bem dag os 

$ i "s y, Nov. T, . e don 

entitled "А Live Jac! Kic a Lion,” in tic press at- 
tacki 1 Ed M Stanton after his d on, which he represented ine Democratic pi 
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Party Nominees for President and Vice President 


и Republican Democratic 
'ear 

President Vice President. President Vice President 
1900 | William McKinley . . . . . |Theodore Roosevelt William J. Bryan -|Adiai E. Stevenson 
1904 Theodore ROosevelt....|Charles W. Fairbanks ||Alton B. Parker. .|Henry G. Davis 
1908 | William H. Taft. James 8. Sherman William J. Bryan -|John W. Kern 
1912 | William H. Taft. James 8. Sherman* Woodrow Wilson. Thomas R. Marshall 
1916 |Charles E. Hughe Charles W. Fairbanks Thomas R. Marshall 
1920 arren G. Harding: Calvin Coolidge Franklin D. Roosevelt 
1924 |Calvin Coolidge Charles G. Dawes Charles W. Bryan 
1928 |Herbert Hoover . [Charles Curtis joseph T, Robinson 
1932 | Herbert Hoover, . [Charles Curtis ohn N. Garner 
1936 | Alfred M. Landon, . |Frank Knox John N. Garner 
1940 | Wendell L. Willkie. Charles McNary №0. . |Henry A. Wallace 
1944 Thomas E. Dewey „John W, Bricker Franklin D. Roosevelt., Harry S. Truman 
1948 Thomas E. Dewey .....|Ear! Warren Harry 8, Truman. . Alben W. Barkley 
1952 Dwight D. Eisenhower.. Richard M. Nixon... . |! Adlai E. Stevenson John J. Sparkman 


Died Oct. 30 and the Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler 


Electoral Votes for President, 1936-1952 


1936 1940 | 1944 | 1948 1952 1936 1940 1944 1948 | 1952 
State A [ee e eae үз P State |— = 
R. | D. |R. | D. |R. | D. R. | D. R. D. R. D. R. | D. R. D. D. 
111. ME rae 4|.. ГҮҮ, 4|... 
3 4l. AJ... 16)... 16|. 
9 9| Mri B 3|.. 4l. 
22 25 32 47|. 45). 
6 "M n 6 18|. was 
8 8 3 4 4 
3 3 26|. А 25 
7 8|. 10 11 0} 8 
12|.. 12]. Ж, 5|. 6 6 
4 4l. Ж. 36|.. 35) 32). 
29]... 28|.. 27|.. 4|.. 4|... 4l. 
14 abd 13}. . 8|. Bh ржы 
11 * 10|.. 4 ER SEE LESER A 
9 sis 8|.. Af. 11 12)...] 11| 11]. 
11}. 111 . 23 23 28|...| 23| 24), 
10 10 4 Ale. 4 ne 
8 11 1 11| 12 
16f... 8 8| 8| 9 
6 19} 19. 8 8 8|... 
on. Mj... * 12 2 12| 12|- 
gs — * wed ae) 3| 3 
E > TA 4|. 4 L 252 Totals..| 8/523 449 99432 189303442 
ate w ik. 3 3| 3 Plurality.. |... |515)... 13671... 333. 114353. 
*The 39 electoral votes 


of Alabama (11), Louisiana (10), Mississippi (9), South Carolina (8) and 
Tennessee (1), in 1948 were cast for the States’ Rights Democrats candidates, James Strom Thurmond 
(S. C.), for president and Fielding L. Wright (Miss.) for vice president. 

The Constitution, Article 2, Section 1 (consult index), provides for the appointment of electors, the 
counting of the electoral ballots and the procedure in the event of a tie. a 


Impeachments in United States History 
Source: Official Government Records 

the Constitution, the President, Vice 
Président, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for ''treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and demeanors," and, on 

conviction, shall be removed from office. 
Only the House of Representatives can impeach, 
and only the Senate can try the accused. two- 


as Judge of the Confederate District Court; voted 
guilty, removed from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, Papeached for ee of the law, cor- 
rupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, Feb. 25 
to May 26, 1868: vote. guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; 


eeded to convict. The convicted ofi- 
told ходя тыда from office and disqualified 
any mice of Honor trust or profit of 

tes. е record: 
the Баа а ош. one of the first Senators from 
Tennessee, was accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Florida and the Louisiana. territory from Spain. 
Thé Nane Dec. a110. impeached him, add the 
The House, БР al , 198. the 


gan ., 17, 1798. 
counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 


view of the case, 

hn Pickering, Judge of the Dístrict Court 
for AD e dee: impeached 1803 for drunken- 
ness and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
voted guilty, 18 to 7, removed from office. 

(3) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
110 8 50 of the United States impeached 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons WES 
with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
1804, to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 

(4) James Peck, Judge of the Distriet Court for 
Missouri; impeached for tyrannous treatment of 
counsel, 1830; tried April 26, 1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; 
vote, 24 gui iy, 22 not guilty, verdict, acquittal. 

(5) West H. Humpnreys, Judge of the District 
Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 
ing the secession movement and unlawfully acting 


Representative-at-Large Defined 


The term Representative-at-Large is applied to a 
Representative in Congress selected by the voters 
of the entire State instead of by the voters of 
a specific district within a State. Representatives- 


verdict, acquittal. 

(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, March 3 to 
Aug. 1, 1876; verdict, acquittal, 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for the Northern District of Florida; impeached 


1905 for misconduct in office; trial Dec. 14, 1904 
to Feb. 27, 1905; acquitted. 
(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge ot 


the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912, 
charged with corrupt collusion with coal’ mine 
owners and railroad officials, Tried, July 13, 1912- 
Jan. 13, 1913. Verdict guilty, removi rom office. 

(10) SH W. English, U. 8. District "EDU 
Eastern District, Ill. The House, April 1, 1926, 
voted his impeachment. He resigned. 

(11) Harold Louderback, U. S. District 933 
at San Francisco, was impeached Feb. 27. 1933. 
It was charged that he had profited beg ang 
by the appointment of receivers and had shown 
favoritism. The Senate, on May 24, 1933, voted on 
the indictment, and he was acquitted. S 

(12) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. District Judge in 
Southern District of Florida, was impeached Mar, 
2, 1936, on charges of unethical transactions re- 
lating to fees. He was acquitted on 6 counts, 
voted guilty on one, 56 to and removed from 
3158 but not disqualified from holding further 
office. . 


at-large are selected in this manner when the- 
State fails to re-district after an apportionment 
of Representatives following a decennial census. 


United States Presidential Election Returns 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES. : 


Compiled by The World Almanac from official returns of the States. 


Alabama Alabama (continued ) 


1952 1948 679; Lemke, Union, 549; Thomas, Soc., 242. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250,726; Willkie, 
Rep., 42,174; Babson, Proh., 698; Browder, Com., 
: Thomas, Soc., 100 


1944 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem 18; Dewey, Rep. 
1, 10mas, Soc., 190. 
Sta Rights, 3; 


Dewey, Rep., 40,930; Wallace, Pri 1,522; Wat- 
son, Proh., 1,085. 

1952 (Pres.) Eisenhower, Rep., 149,231; Stevenson, 
Dem., 275,075; Hamblen, Proh., 1,814. 


som 


10 Arizona E 
2105 ae 1952 1948 
2.90 an County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
2,269) 1,584 hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
1,583) 16 7 
3.121 970 
1,927 3,854 
1,557 2,093 
3,919 2,329 
15 E 
101 30,588 
2,485] 1,841 
5,254 1,755|| Pim: 16,968 
2,669 230|| Pinal. 72, ‚232 
2,082 132||Santa Cruz.. 1,058 
5,209) 2,743|| Yavapai... 4,287 
T d Yuma..... 2.324 
10:997 1.46 Totals... | 152,042 77,597 
3.461 5 ARIZONA VOTE SINCE 1912 
"674 31||1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Rep. 
1,210 43 „021: Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949; Debs. Soc., 3,163. 
1.966 47||1916 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 33,170; Hughes, Rep.. 
3:719 428||. 20,523; Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 3,174. 3 
3.677 603111920 (Dres.). Cox, Dem., 29,546; Harding, Rep., pt 
38,111 7,261|| 37.016; Watkins, Proh., 4; Debs, Soc. 222; 
2.512 1. 180||. Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 15. E 
7,097 8, 546|| 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 30,516; Davis, Dem., 
2.651 1, 357|| „26,235; LaFollette, Prog., 17,210. 
2. 1.731 258||1928 (Pres), Hoover, Rep., 52,533; Smith, Dem., 
1,853 112||,,38,537; Foster, Com., 18 = 
752 131932 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 79,264; Hoover, Rep., 
1,098) 1100 „26.104; Thomas, Soc., 2,030. Foster, Com., 406. ч 
294 466||1936 (Pres ), Roosevelt, Dem., 86,722; Landon, > 
873| 67 Rep., 33,433; Lemke, Union, 3.307; Colvin, Proh.. 
8. homas, Soc., 317. 


384: T : 

870 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,267; Willkie, Rep., : 
2,685 54,030; Babson, Proh.. 742. ^ 
311044 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 80,926; Dewey, Rep., 
802||,,96,287; Watson, Proh., 421. 
512||1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 95,251; Dewey, Rep. 
30 11,597; Wallace, Prog., 3,310; Watson, Proh., 
786; Teichert. Soc. La 21 


1 
121. 
4 2 1952 (Pres.) Eisenhower, Rep., 152,042; Stevenson, 2 
1 469 Dem., 108,528. Ы 
1; Arkansas 
i 108 1952 1948 
3, 593 Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, - 
2, 156 hower (R)| son (0) | Dem. Rep. 
4j 658 
ЕК He 2,097 1,781 737 
b M 1,249 1,844 197 
' 1515 1,387! 1,098 553 
; 900 УО 10 
— 509 1,426 2 
i ALABAMA VOTE SINCE 1900 2.792 v 15825 
‚1900 em., 96,368; McKinley, Rep., 1,191 '952 208 
55, 2. 1,679 1,750) 383 
4 57; Roosevelt, Rep.. 2,105 2:069 878 
Debs, Soc. 853. 918 1,061 312 
4,374; t. Й 477 6709, 79 
Debs; Soc, 1,399. || Сотпа... 1,941 1,788 217 
82,438; Taft, Kep.||Conway.... 2,133 1,771 425 
„680; Debs, Soc., 3,029, || Craighead... 4,199) 5,975) 3,238 759 
-s 99,409; Hughes, Rep., Crawford. :.| , | 2477.  1,730| — 1,00 
034; Benson, 800. 1,925.| Crittendeh..| 805, — 2945 594. 137 
163,254: Harding, Rep. Cross 104615 2844] 1,100 213 
751; 2 737| 2202) 1174 152 
1,037|  2:150| 2,122 233 
1,040,  2:201| 1,204 182 
- 19955 3,4611 2,053 626 
aries D. мшу ноль „% x M 
» D n a er, 
8" 5: Poster, Com., 406: Thomas, Soc.. 148 У 55 3,704 22:5 
- Proh.. 13. 14! 
evelt, Dem., 238,195: Landon, 1.87. 3.271] - 2,657| 502 
POSTE Broke ө Weder, adon. 2118 2771] 1з 886 
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Arkansas (continued) 1952 1948 California (continued) 1952 1948 
Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
Founty son(D) | Dem. | Rep. County  nower(R)| son(D) | Dem. | Rep. 
ig cocina, 3,474 1,932 
d. 14492) 1,250 
2,485 344 
1,085| 1,283 
4,401| — 2:090, 
9,300} 5,086 
21021] — 1,565 
1,637 7 3 
2,206 — 2,001 9 32 
1,923 528 1 
1,871 1,108 3 226 
2.50% 2130 Ў 1941 3 78 
2.8 ‚12 рова... 1,941 96: 4 
3,517| 2,065 383||Mendocino..| 19.388] 6,58 5,053) 6,368 
2,110) ,041 2,201|| Merced..... 12.865] 11,316 ,959 7.721 
; 1,099 1,133 381 2475| 1,54 1.6070 1,480 
t 5,337|. 2,850 754 22 255 541 
Mississippi. . 6,968 3,763 28,786] 1741 15,704) 17,283 
Monroe, 1,834| — 1,431 13,273] 8,316] 7207) 8,724 
807 935 252] 3,476) 3,014) 3,917 
1,972| 1,140 77,548| 32.8390 29,018} 48,587 
1,107 848 104 8.887 8,58 5,570 
5.08600 3,815 Plumas 2491) 31174] ,3,25| 1,657 
802 731 201 | Riverside: 48.874] 26,016| 23,305) 32,209 
3,741| 1.618 351 ||Sacramento.| 63,788) 67,053] 54,197| 35,074 
1,163, 99' 256 [San Benito.. 3,503 1,891 ‚9 2,725 
4.3083 2,415 435 73,921] 54.615] 45,691] 46,570 
1379 J. 15.281| 101,880] | 98,217| 101,552 
3,036) у 188,531) 167.282) 167,726) 160,135 
1,664| 1,020 44/033} 34,510| 27. 29,135 
БЕТП 12139 135} 10,325 
E ‚1: 16,733| 8761] 8, $ 
4/045] 1,011 87,780| 50,802] 34,215| 48,909 
1,197} 2,070 29.984] 14.7903 13,085) 19,098 
L007| 1,093 260 [Santa Сага 87,584 59,350| 41,905| 52,982 
7.802) 1,205  1,064||Santa Cruz..| 22.910 11080) 9,862) 15,395 
1.873 5,075 2,928 9,50: 386 7,117 5,010 
1,039} 1,314 267 632 660 546 
2/466) 1,078 205 6,346] 6,749] 5,315 
573| . 1,186 644 25.509 23,237 12,345 
7,515| 5,588] 1,039 17,046] 16,026] 22,077 
ÉA 1;559] — 1,324 617 22,271 350 18,564 
Washington. 4.923 3,1931 2,859 3250| 3300. 3913 
White 4,179) 3,193 833 2,953 2,920 3, 
Wo 2,017| 1,008 207 1.120| 1,053 975 
Vell. E 1,884 1,866 408 21,008 Ton 154 $ 
Total....| 177,155| 226,300! 149,659! 50,959 21.489] 18,100| 13.930 
7,895|  6,655| 5,560 
ARKANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 ‚58! 3,608| 3,403 


1900 сетан ), Bryan, Dem., 781,091; McKinley, Rep., 
44,770; Woolley, Proh.. 584; Debs, Soc. 27. 
1904" Gres). Parker, Dem., 64,434; Roosevelt, Rep. 
46.860; Swallow, Proh., 993: Debs, Soc., 1,816. 
Dem., B 
1,194; Debs. 

E 


m (Pres.), W. 

; Roosevelt, Bro 21,6 
m 18 m m 112, 0; Hui Шел; Re 
2.6 Benson, Soc., 6,999. 
Dein; y 1118 ,408; Harding, Kep., 


3 ос. 
Davis, Dem., 84,795; Coolidge, Rep., 
40,5 Lavollette, Prog. 131113. 
, Smith, 2528 . 11 . 156 Hoover, Rep., 

y p: 10 5 ROC CERT INCUN on ds 

, Roosevelt, : Я 

1952 884 Thomas, Soc. 1,269; Harvey, Ind 


ep., 28,4! 
.049: "Foster, Com., 
( ,), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,765; Landon, 
1 1 Thomas. C., 446; Browder, Com. 
164; Lemke, Union. 4. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 158,622; Willkie, Rep., 
42,121; Babson, Proh. 793; Thomas, Soc., 305. 
1944 (rd Roosevelt, Dem., 148,965; Dewey, 
Rep. 5551; Thomas, Soc., 438. 
VVV 
urmon ates” Rig] om- 
FN Boc, 1,037; Wallace, Prog. 751; Watson, 
„ Eisenhower, Re) S 177,155; Stevenson, 
2 ce 00; Hamblen, Р: Pu h., 886; Macarthur, 
Christian ‘Nationalist, 458; Hass, Soc. 
California 
1952 1948 
County. Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower(R) ѕоп (0) | Dem. | Rep. 
EE 173,853| 154,549) 150,588 
19| 25 106 
2,303 2,070) 2,33: 1,578 
18,390] 10,491 10,133 10,948 
942! 1,888 ‚99. 1,888 
258 1,818 ‚020 1,803 
osta! 7,4. 69,060|  50,277| 36,954 
Del Norte... T 757| 1,578 1,172 1,541 
EI Dorado. 4,828 3,152) 3.403 2.894 


197.5481. 913,134 [1,895,269 


CALIFORNIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 UE ). Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley. 
Rep; 5; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc 


7,512 
1904 teres.) Parker, Dem,, 89.404; Roosevelt, 
Бар 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 


29, 

1908. eres), Bryan, Dem. 127.492; Taft, Rep, 
214,308; Chafin, Proh., 11,770; De 

1912 (Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 2 6% Taft, Жер. 

Roo 283 10: Debs, Soc. 


9.201. sevelt, Prog., 
o Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Берн 
2,304; Hanly, Proh., 27.608: Benson. $ 


43,2 
1920 (Pres, Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep,, 
624.992; Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs. Soc. 


4,016 
19i" (Eres, ), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
"x 514; LaFollette, Prog., 424,049; Faris, Proh., 


1938" (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., ur pue 
homas, 8 ig, 


1918 
46: 


102,923; smith, 
595; 


Dem., 814,365: T Varney, 
EXE 14,394 (incl. in Hosen Vote); Foster, 
Com., 216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow). 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Demy M» Hy 157; e 
Rep., 847,902; Thomas, Soc., 63.299;  Upshaw, 
5 ae Ed Harvey, laperty 9,827; Foster, 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1, He 836; imp 
Rep. 630,431; Colvin, Proh. 2.917 ТЕ 

rowder, Coi 
wa P bre Roosevelt, Dem., l, tid 618; Willkie, 
1,351,419: Thomas, Prog, 16,506; Browder, 
Som. 13,586; Babson, Proh., 400: 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 1,98 564; Dewey, 
1,512,965; Watson, Proh 14,1705" ‘Thomas, 


23; Tei NINE Soc. Lal 
10485 (Pres.); Dem 915 134; Dewey, 
Бер, 1,895, 269: Уу Wallace, Prog. 190, 3817 Watson, 
Pron., 16,926; Thomas, Soc., 3,459; "Thurmond. 
States? Rights, 1,228; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 195; 
obbs. Soc. Workers., 133. 
1953. (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,897,310; S 


son, Dem. E 2, INO 548; ER ian, Prog., 24,106; 
Hamblen, Preh, 15,653 cArthur, (Tenny 
Ticket) 3,326, elles екет) 178; Hass, Soc, 


Lab., 273; Hoopes. Soc., 206; Scattered, 3,249. 


Fi 
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Colorado 


Cheyenne. 
Clear. Creek ў 


COLORADO VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 ROI ), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; va eed Rep., 
‚93,039; Woolley, Proh., 3,790: Debs. 114 

1904 D „Parker, Dem., 100.1055 N 

8 ills Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, 

EDD 650 01 Bryan, EA 126, 5255 Taft, Rn 
133,700 Chain. Pioh 5,559 Soc., 7,97 

: 1912 7 1 Wilson, Dem 1 137; Roosevelt, 

ТАН, Бер. bs, 


15 Ghana, Proh., 5,003; Reimer, Soc.-Lab., 


D ime Wilson, Dem., 118.316; Hughes, Rep. 
Benson, Soc., 10,049; Hanly, 'Рто) 


om Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Rep., 
48; а b 2 807: Debs, Soc., 8,046; 


1020, 


1,092. 
' Roosevelt, Dux. 250,877; Soie 


Er " E 17; ‘Thomas, Soc. 14,018; Upshaw, 
10120 yRoosevelt, peny р а: 5 
етке, on., omas, 

2 1,593; " iscowdor; Gorn gi: So ke Boe 


res), Roosevelt, Dem., 265,554; Willkie, Rep., 


Colorado (continued) 


279,576; Thomas, Soc.. 
1.597: Browder. Com.. 


1598: Babson, Prob. 


5 Ar ) Roosevelt, Dem., 234,331; Dewey, 
68,731; Thomas, Soc., 1,977. 

1948. Vres. }, Truman, Dem., 267,288; Dewey, Rep, 

239,714; Wallace, Prog., 6,115; Thomas, S00, 

E 8; Dobbs, Soc. Workers., 228; Teichert, 806, 


1988. Nerea, Eisenhower, Rep., 379,782; Stevenson, 


em., 245,504; MacArthur. ‘Constitution, 2185 
PMID. SR. 1,919; Hoopes. Soc., 365; Hass, 
Soc. Lab., 352. Connecticut 

1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Fairfleld . 5 
Hartford... 
Litchfield, , . 
Middlesex. 


New Haven.| 165,917 


New London| 38 
"TTolland..... 13,466 
Windham... 17,979 
Totals. 611,012 
CONNECTICUT VOTE S 3 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; McKiniey, Rep. 
102,572: Woolley, Proh., 1,61 Debs, бос, 1,029. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 72, Roosevelt, Rep., 


4,543. 


1,506; Debs, Soc., 
Rep., 


din A Swallow, Proh., 


хрл; En 99,786; Hughes, Rep., 
; Benson, Soc., 5, 
721; Harding, Rep., 


12 
Proh 


„ Watkins, 1,711; Debs, S800. 
10,350; Christensen, F.-Lab., 32275 7 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246 ; Davis, Dem., 
1 f elles. Prog., 42, 4183 Johns, Soc. 
Ab., 1, 

1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
252,040; ‘Thomas, Soc., 3,019; Foster, Com., 730; 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 622. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 281,632; Hoover, 

Rep. 288,420; Thomas, Soc., 22, тт. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 38: ; Landon, 
Rep., 278,685; Lemke, Union., s 08: Thomas, 
Soc.. 5.683; Browder. Com.. 1,19: 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 217 621: Willkie, 
SA „ 361,021; Browder, Com., 1,091; Aiken, Soc. 

971: Willkie. Union. 798. 

19d (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 435,146; Dewey, 
Rep., 390,527; Thomas, Soc., 5,097; Teichert, 
Soc. Lab., 1,220. 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 423,297; Dewey, Rep. 
437,154; Wallace, Prog. 13,713; Thomas, S06» 
6,964; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1,184; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 606. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 611,012; Stevenson, 
Dem., 481,049; Hoopes, 500, г 944; Hallinan, 
Peoples, 1,466; Hass, Soc. Lab., 535; Write-in, 5 


Delaware 
- 1952 1948. 
County Eisen- Steven: Truman, Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D)| Dem. | Rep. 
NCC аз 7 
Ine. Wilmington) 465 658| 58.387 48,117 47,451 
ent. 0,144| 9,874| 8,174) 8,5 501 


13,036 


y. її, 257 35,0 054 11,522 


1529 s е NS 49 91 

52-858: ne, proh.. 986: 
шич iie LE Rep., pene B Dem.. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 68,860; smith, Dem., 
1932 (Eres, J), Hoover, Rep., 57,074; Roosevelt, 


„319; Thomas, Soc., 1,376: Foster, Com.. 
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Belaware (continued) Florida (continued) 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 69,102; Landon, 
Rep“, 54,014; Lemke, Union., 442; Thomas. 500., 
179: Browder. Com.. 52. 

1940 [AURA "Roosevelt, Dem., 74,599; Willkie. Rep. 
61,440: Babson, Proh., 220; Thomas, Soc.. 115. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 68,166; Dewey, Rep., 

56,147; Watson, Proh., 294; Thomas, Soc., 154.|| 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 67,813; Dewey, Rep. Rep., 78.248: Thomas, Soc., ў 


.248; 15. i 

69,588; Wallace, Prog. 1,050; Watson, Prog. || 1940 (Eres). Roosevelt, Dem., 359,334; Willkie, Rep.. 
343; Thomas, Soc , 250; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 29. 126,158. 4 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 90,059: Stevenson, || 1944 ав Roosevelt, Dem., 339,977; Dewey, 


Dem., 83,315; Hass, Soc. Lab., 242; Hamblen, Rep., 143,215. 
Proh., 234; Hallinan, Prog., 155; Hoopes, Soc., 20. || 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 281,988; Dewey, Rep.. 
М 194,280; Thurmond, States' Rights, 89,755; Wal- 
Florida 11592 E Steen per, Rep., 544,036; Ste 
res,). Я ., 544,036; Stevenson, 
1952 1948 Dem., 444,950; Scattered, 351. 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, Georgia 
hower (R) on (D) Dem. Rep. 1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- |Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. | Rep. 
Appling.. .. 713 2,179 2,268 289 
Арыта.  - 194 1,560] 938 66 
104 
7 
559 
38 
155 
440 
228. 
107 
3,043 
71 
19 
Bry 15 
. 2 г “+ 
Gadsden.... 35 2,706 316 Я 909 6 276 
Gilchrist. 195 8 6 0 57 107 
36 
208 
125 
526 
268 
Highlands... 70 
Hillsborough 5,966 
Holmes 1 
Indian River 362 
631 
707 
39 
339 
168 
1,524 
309 
537 
59 
123 
219 
64 
538 
Nassau. s 
Okaloosa, 7 Ач 
Okeecho! BG 5,758 
Т 2 
L| 1,012 
9 375 Б 
220% 18724 $102. 1/886)  L0I9 
19,550| 12,084 307  1,803| 1,110 94 
3.525 — 1,947 632 332 2 
1,744 '375| 1,994 829 800 347 160 
9.5380 3,945 "704 552 3.2790 1,017 152 
4/683] — 3,120| 2:316 601| - 2,042| 1,436 241 
4.70% 4,366) 2,302 433) 1,224 8 8 
4667| 2.1782) 2,261 2,904 1913| 1,998] 2,789 
1054| 2.277 141 195| 1.2141 ' 825 
p6l| 2:827 3,083 4532| | 8,477) 5,247) 1,089 
74 1.787% 1,354 536 |  1391| 1,818 5 
26: `968 "594 373| 2902) 1,036 1 
19.8480 11,910| . 9,202 35.197 52,459] 29,818) 14,976 
37 n2 "997 5324| 1359 1.27 1,203 
1,50)  3,593| 2,36 Eu 843 128 1% 
1,100 "263| 1.380 2,575| . 3,348| 2,444) 1990 
e 444.550 7251988. 194,280 4% $23 bé ШШ 
Totals...| 544,036| 444,950| 281,988! 194,280 $97 2393 1213 92 
FLORIDA VOTE SINCE 1900 1,015, 6,026] 2,832 413 
1900 (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 28,007: McKinley. 921 2,647) 1477 368 
Rep. 7,318: Woolley, Proh., 2,234; Debs, Soc., 601 1,845] 6.521] 3,093 606 
1904 (Pre; ker, Dem., 21,046; Roosevelt, Rep. 207| 1245 441 111 
4; ^. B: Debs, Soc. 2,337 1,204| 228263 831 
1908 (Pre em., 31,104; Taft, Rep. 544 1,874 759 138 
‚654; 553; Debs, Soc., 3,74 204| . 3,244] 1,362 78 
1912 (Pres. em., 36,417; Taft, Gum 184 1,189 67 77 
4,279; Roosevelt, Prog., 4,535; Debs, Soc., 4,806 553| 2,589) 1.400 229 
1916 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 55.984; Hughes, Reb. 511| 2,789 1,437 204 
14,611; , Proh., 4,855; Benson, Soc., 5,353 516 1,475) 946) 146 
1920 (Pres), Cox, Dem., 515; Harding, Rep., 409 3,341 1,866. 145 
44,853; Watkins, Proh., 5,124; Debs, Soc., 5,189. | Jasper. - 228| 1,105| 362 87 
1924 (Pres.) Davis, Dem., 62,083: Coolidge, Rep. || Jeff Davis... 367 1,323 611 70 


"i 
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Georgia ( continued ) 
Hoover gotal, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Postet 


p Dann Ten, 234, tu ES , 
Я shaw, Pr 1,125; 

Soc., 461: Foster. Com., 2 is ш, 
Бе. (Pres), „Roosevelt, Dem., Le 364; sandon 


Soc., 68 
Roosevelt. Dem.. 265.194; Wige 
ms. Dem., 22,428; total, 46,302. 


Roosevelt, Dem., 208,187; Dewey, 
Rep., 56,506; Watson, Proh., 36 2 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 254,646; Dewey, Rep, 
16,691; Thurmond, 'Stat Rights, m 055; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 1,636; Watson, Proh., 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 198,979; Stevenson, 
Dem., 456,823; Liberty Party, 1. 


Idaho 
Melntosh, . od 
Meriwether 1952 1948 
T - 
d County Eisen- |Steven- Dewey, 
hower ( R) [son (D) Rep. 
14,972 
608 
5,580 
3 1,990. 
1 0 
2:15 945 
1,528 437 
1:312 1,006 
1,903 1999 
аи 10 
512 289 
1 97 
7 
Rai 2 Ji 
Randolph... 2d 
Richmond.. 820 
E 612 
854 
2,028 
1,777 
1,585 
2111 
1.790 
499 
d 
Kootenai 42 
"505 
Latah. $097 
5 
7 
S970) 1 1,602 
7 295 d 1,054 
72 2641 1. 3,108 
983| LIII 962 
101 1.416 969 
1,887| 7/130! 3, 2,430 
402| 1,357 875 
191 1.880% 3,200 
1,330| 1,360) 1 593 
048|. 3837| 7, 7,833 
2,806| 1566| 3, 39 
5 %% 8672| 3. 1,718 
Paral eos т, TE o| 101,514 
35 ‘otal; 180,707 107,37 Р 
ЕЕ, IDAHO VOTE SINCE 1900 
261 1,280 ud (Pres. 2n Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
2202 1189 n bet, 480; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
30 / 1.875 013; Debs, Soc. 4 
286 1,500 Bryan, joe Taft, Hep» 
5 1912 (Pi 5 2 9215 Toft, m 
res.). son, Dem. ,921; 18800. 
5 sh; ; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527; Dens, Soc., 
ee и Лан 1916 ien). Wilson, Dem, 10,054; Hughes пору ^ 
RGIA VOTE SINCE 1900 Pro| 7; Benson, Soc, 8,0 
Я Cd » 122,733; McKinley, Rep., 1920 (CIS HIR on Bini. 40 PR Harding, Е р: 
E 03: By i imul er, Dein. 5 8 Roosevelt, 7 5 , 104 re сава 6 Rep ES 819; \ paFollette, 5% 
Ў (area) Diy h., '085; Debs, So Prog. 54,160; Davis, Dem У 
hà Bran 19989, 993 1928 602 Hoover, Б Rep. Т gig, Smith, Dem., 
que Wilson. beg. 1932 Pres Hoosevelt, Dem., 109,479; Hoover, 
ison, Dh, 12 SU Rep. LA Harvey, Tub. 4.7129 omas, Вос. 
9 Б ster, Com. 
t, Prog., 20, 1936 | Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 125,083; Landon, 


ер., 66,256; Lemke, Union., 1,684. S 
1940 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem 127 842; Wilkie, 
53: Thomas; Soc., 497; Browder, Com., 


1944 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem. 107,399; Dewey, 
c. 
v Smith, Dem., 129,602; Rep., REDS 100,137; Watson, Proh., 503; Thomas, S0 
oover ‘(anti-Smith, Бету 50 1 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 107,370; Dewey, Кер. 
2 x 


eg.) purum 107,162; Harding, Rep., 


465 
e5.), Davis, Dem., EE Coolid; 
MUN Prog. 1 3,691; Faris, "Proh; 
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Idaho (continued) 
101,514; Waliace, Prog., 4,972; Watson, Proh., 


628; Thomas, Soc., 332. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 180,707; Stevenson, 


Dem., 95,081; Hallinan, Prog., 443. 
Illinois 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)} son (D) | Dem. Rep. 
19,652]  13,301| 14,960| 14,329 
,219| 41305) 4641! 4,561 
4,565] 2.5760 2,837 
6,628 287 1,941 
2137 1.557] 1805 
4.300% 6.173] 6,463 
1:915] 1454) 1,377 
6:978] 2,5584] 2,509 
4,152] 3.405] 3,776 
27,188} 13,951] 11,572] 19,156 
9,906| 9844) 9,366] 7,576 
5,700] 3,621] 3,714] 4,477 
3,782 
8 
876 8 
5,800 
76 947 150 ' 5,111 
Cumberland.| 3,302] 2.200 2,353] 2,451 
e Kalb... . 14807) 5,110] 5,082] 11,380 
5212| 3221 ,200| 4,178 
5,5301 — 2,706 898) 4.181 
71,134| 224489) 15,528] 45,794 
323| 4,558 „121| 6,282 
3,501 1162)  1,206| 2,401 
8.5300 4.740 4,940) 4823 
028| 5,299]  5,771| 5117 
6,216] 2,121] 2,079] ` 4,908 
723| 11,981 | 11,750] 9,407 
302| 8,414]  8226| 9,504 
300| 2,153] 2385) 1,789 
019| 4,106]  4,035| 3,639 
347|  3,118| 3.2551 5,954 
047| 2662) 2,750) 2,887 
181 4,081 559} 7,098 
984 1,563, ,358 1,713 
839| 1458  1,465| 2336 
301| 8,558] 8489) 12,363 
456| 4,634] 4823) ^ 9,051 
193| 7457 6,939] 8288 
753| 217288 29386 2:957 
841| 8,698] 89288 7,393 
031} 3,424]  3,092| 3,021 
132|  2,858| 3:220] 5,299 
327| 1.814 1,510] 2,778 
801) 24,058] 21,176] 39,284 
279] 12,636] 11,305] 15,699 
982| 1,476] 1,517] 3,925 
18,569] 10,354] 9,772] 15,016 
54,929 32,353] 22,192] 39,45€ 
32.857 21,321] 19,666| 24,453 
207| 3.8750  4391| 4472 
11,941 4.7000 4,308| 9,001 
095| 5612) 5,618] 11,184 
9,162| 5,048| 4,532] 7,431 
25,744| 29,077] 21,487] 18,719 
12,336]. 12,944 1,74 10,198 
36,206}  50,734| 40,5897] 25,059 
0,804| 9.317] 8,87 7,798 
850| 2,348] 2,514] 3,785 
4,982 061} 3.503] 3,525 
4.217 2,711 1.842 1 
10,1200 — 3,922| 4206 58 
0,975| 7,218] 5,459 7 
4,494| 13,296] 12,904 30 
3,307 1:946] 2043 9 
6,416] 2,679) 3117 
4,528| 2,4301 2026 
10,014} 8,195] 7,902 
9.405 6,037 6,798) 
3,880) 2,675) 3,037. 
13,351| 3,7 3,796 
49,245| 33,955] 31,026 
6,580| 5340 — 5,043 
4,701|  2,220| 2,361 
6,382| 5,219| 5,674 
1,947 933, 916 
3.447] 2,397] 2,344 
1,691 1,010} 905 
8.427 6,998) 6,852) 
569| 2,565] 2,438 
32,933| 27,879) 24,542 
206| 7.771] „7,71 
39,392] 33,526] 29,196 
3,295] 2,076] 2,464 
2,298 1,506 1,735| 
7.189 5.268 ‚589 
8,398| 1,100] 1,163 
39,713} 60,311] 54,260 
14,446] 6.605] 7,409 
10,763] 16,862] 14,131 
4,658] 4296] 4,479 
25.307 18,771] 16,173 
4246! 2.6611 2.857 


587 
Illinois (continued) 1952 1948 

Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewi 
К County hower (В)! son(D) | Dem. Rep) 
Warren. 8,020 2.973] 3,367) - 6,738 
Wayne $399 391) % 5 
White.” 6.1411 4,284] 476) 4,498 
12.2944 6:28 5,299| 12,922 
38,533| 29,749] 26,430) 28,601 
Williamson,.} 13,345]  10,838| 9,841) 10,386 
Winnebago..| 43,468 1,409] 27,145] 29,537 
Woodford... 8,022} 3,279, 34446 — 5,784 


Total. .|2,457,327|2,013,920|1,994,715| 1,961,103 
ILLINOIS VOTE SINCE 1900 


velt, Rep., 632,645; Parker, 
Debs, Soc., 69,225; Swallow, 


Bryan, Dem., 450,810; Taft, Rep., 

629,932; Chafin, Proh., 29,364; Debs, Soc., 34,711. 

1912 "(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 405,048; Tait, Rep., 

253593; Roosevelt, Prog., 386,478; Debs, Soe., 
81,278; Proh., 15,710. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., 

1,152,549; Hanly, Proh., 26,047; Benson, Soc., 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Re 
Dem., 576,975; LaFollette, 


Soc, Lab, 2,334: 
40h 11S Smith” D 

1 ; Sm! em... 
19,138; Reynolds, Soc. 


oster, Com., " 
Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover. 
. 1,432,756; Thomas, Soc., 67.258: Foster, 
Com., 15,582; Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, 


Soc. Lab.. 3,638. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,282,999: Landon, 
Rep., 1,570,393; Lemke, Union, 89,439; as, 
Soc. 7530: Colvin, Proh. 3:439: ‘Aiken, Soc. 

ab, 1.991. 

i940 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie, 

Бере EAE: "Thomas, Soc., 10,914; Babson. 


Rep., 1,939,314; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 9,677; Wat- 
son, Prob., 7,411; Thomas, Soc., 180. 

e ON E 

5 1 > Wai roh., 11,959; J 

i Melchert, Boc. Lab. 3.118. 0 


son, E 
Write-ins, 448. А 
Indiana 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Rep. 
Adams 6,204 
Allen.......| 54,87 af 494 
Barthol'new| 11,462 7,804 
| 8125 3,224 
3,759) 2,840 
8,619) 6,450 
1,517 1,092 
5,902! 4,597, 
12,296 9,105 
11,190 7,001 
7,118) 5,654 
0,057 7,762 
2,750) 2.427 
8,328 7,030 
7,091 5,810) 6,040) 5,353. 
6,490) 3.303 3,808 5,163 
4.34] 5,439) — 6,941 
18,733| 17,060] 15,662 
‚658 6,564. 4,295 
12,002| 13,703] 18.999 
„175 5,876 5,399 
10,808| 10,593 ‚367 
3,871 4,215) ,180 
2,548) 2,860 3,500. 
2,799 3,233. 4,930 
7,617). 7,988) 7431 
10,646| 12212) 13.138 
620 7.417 7,709) 7,453 
4,564|  4,384| 7,521 
64|. 4539 4.948] 4.721 
069) 4.213 4,465) 4,104 
2 4,793 4,280) 6,327 
84 8,378) 8.523 10,487 
2| 12,938| 12,937| 10,874 
sj 6,114 7,202 8,178 
7| 6,460) 7.258 6,062 
‚556! 2.102 2.216 4,320 
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s 1948 I 1952 
— — — 
Eisen- Dewey, Eisen- , Steven- | Tr: 
штап, 
County — hower (R)| son (D) Rep. County — |hower(R)| son (D) | Dem. 
4,497 
8 
$110 
La Grange.. 822]. 1,604 6, 
Lake....... 073| 90.721 E 
15,011 3,837 
6,044 4,310 
25,125} 3,950. 
106,387| 97,915 8,380 
5.538] 5,661 3,083 
2,540| _ 2,788 3,074 
6,164 6,538 083 5,106 
7,745) 7,375 8,957 
5.8800 5492) 7,890 . 7,840 
4.755 4,428 5,677 || Cherokee. . . 3,318 
1.373 1.483 Chickasaw. . 3,449 
4151| 4,676 Clark 2,195 
1:119] 1173 3.036 
3:272] 3.359 5,151 
3.7 2,738 9,859 
3.5% 8,681 3,201 
4,001| — 4,560 4,810 
53| 3,478] 3,596 2.276 
94| 5,909] 5,161 2,547 
93| 3835) 4,720 4555 
030|  2,:244| 2736 7921 
032| — 4,446] 4,814 2,804 
150) 446) 4,055 | 1011 
050| — 4,031| 4,574 5 2,404 
918| - 3,348] 3,814 2 6,296 
537| 53269) 49,866 2 1,044 
084] 2,931, 37198 32 2116 
961| 6,552) 6,092 2 2096 
497| 340] 4163 8 205 
871) 3274] 3,312 2 3154 
3 1,886} 1:096 7 3550 
$964| 6,7 ‚ 7,006 8,588 
2,16 2,375 5.115 2,802 
9,678| — 10,825 7,880 4,953 
3,362] 3:025 5,972 4,341 
1, 1,049) 6,424 4,020 
32:640 4,305 2,020 
КУЕ 4.833 2,498 
25,906, 3,800 1,60: 3785 
4,692 5,625) 514 3,659 
1,391 5,867 074 3,097 
4/750 9,610 756 5,710 
4) 5,630 470 , 3,906 
10.740 11.231 7 8,611 7,139 
4,726 6,070 91 3,915| ` 4,290 
3'849 5,712 35| 4,118) 4201 
4.240 7,765 330 6:039] 4186 
12/289 25| ,9,201| „7801 
31'383| 21.818 20.995| 20,881 
3,675 1073| 1,945 2420 
Vis, oree ANA YOTE STR 00 iu) Hb Hu P9 
.). Bryan, Dem., 309,584: 885 ote } 
‚ Бер, 350 053; Woolley. Proh., 49-110; Debs, Вос, 27309 2| E 208 
| 1904 (Pres), Parker : 7.495 901 6300) 4312 
«Rep. „308,409; Swallow, Prob. 29,400: "Deb, 1138 4 5000 бл 
1908 "Bryan, Dem., 338.262: 5,050 7) 10% $00 
10120 Proh» 18/049: Debs, Soc. 13416. $519 im $098 art 
1912 (Pr озод, lem ,890; Taft, Rep., 3,219) 85) 3,445 20 - 
151,267; ‘Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007 Debs, 8001 8,074 % боз 
Wilson, Dem., 334,003; Hughes, Re 7130| 2192 3427 фо 
oosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hi d R 3,573) зов 2.293 5638 
uL rude xs. ih 
: 511,364; Harding, i ^ d ‚002 
Prin, „13,462; Debt 8895 $340 25% ФО 3397 
ab., 9. . d Ы "749 
и: Dais, pem, ee e POM) e Dey 
ay, 1000; Paris, Proh. |bowesntek "| 6105) зз 4320 3,888 
Eres.) 848,200; Smith, Dem i 3442| 1408| 1,922) 2 
3,811; Reyn Gee спо, 06 207 30% 106 18843 
VV 9.4380 27% %% $301 
gen. 677,184; as, Soc, 21,388; Upshaw, 10275| 2050р 4040 3.507 
| Proh. 10,399: Foster, Com., 3,187; Reynolds, 18.8877  5299| 6,152), 830 
„Tab., 2,010. : Д 7081| 4076| 5:115] 3.744 
1936 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 934,974; Landon 400% 178% 2,402] 3,244 
70 Lemke, Union, 19,407; Thomas, 5742|  92,560|  $218| 4138 
Browder, Com.. 0. : 3,870} — 1,577 1917 2,702 
VV 11.571 10.4% 10,841] 7875 
б: Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, 5911|)  3,042| 8481 3,876 
en, Soc. Lab., 706. 6.946] — 2,604| 3,485) 4,680 
Roosevelt, Dem., 781,403; Dewey, 8. 2.497 3.314 2,738 - 
1; Watson, Proh., 12,974; Thomas, У Е Y 
15 be mim. h., 12,074; , 2, 8681] 9508 691 < 
(048 (Pres.) Truman, Dem., 807,833; Dewey, Rep. 1005] 2.626] 2. 
821, ЛА, atson, Proh., 14,711; Wallace, Prog., 3,500| 4.905] 4,504 
Thomas, Soc., 2,179; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 19.474 22,056| 16,655 
2.075| "2,028| 1,878 
е & : 3 Я E 
gt зета. алй 380 Xo 
Hass, Sóc. Láb., 979, Totals...| 808,906 451,513! 522,980] 494,018 
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IOWA VOTE SINCE 1900 = с 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 209,265; McKinley. Eisen- | Steven- Dewey, 
HEU 307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502; Debs, Soc. County hower (R)| son (D) Rep. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt. 71220 
12845 307,907; Swallow. Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc. 300 i оз 
1908' (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, Rep., 2054 Pn 
275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837, Debs, Soc., 8,287. || Marshall. 6.851 2/215 5,122 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 185,325; Taft, Нер. McPherson. 81053. 2.371 5,052 
119,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809; Debs, Soc. || Meade " 2.061 508 1406 
16,967; Chafin, Proh., 8,404. RS ) 3.374 3650 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, Rep; 1 2.008 
280,439; Hanly, Proh., 3,371; Benson, 10.976 7,679 10.636 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 227.921; Harding, Rep. 1124 2:285 
634,674; Watkins, Proh., 4,197; Debs, Soc., 16,981; 302 624 
| Christensen, F.-Lab., 10,321. "s 3,529 
| 1924 (Pres.), ‘Coolidge, Rep. 537,635; LaFollette 2.987 3.672 
| Prog., 212 243; Davis, Dem., 162,600; Foster 804 1.080 
| ‚ 623,818: Smith, Dem. 1,047 2,461 
960; Webb, Farm. Lab.. 2,036 2004 
‚088: 5 , 328; , Soc. Lab., 230. 154 2:003 
1932 (Pres.), velt, „ 598,019; Hoover, 801 2291 
| Rep., 414,433; Thomas, Soc., 20,467; Upshaw, 1,340) 2718 
| Broh., 2,111; Coxey, Farm. Lab., 1,004; Foster $354 3.700 
om. . " " 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 621,756; Landon, 1,743 1395 
Rep., 487.977; Lemke, Union, 29,687; Thomas, 670) 1.887 
Soc., 1.373; Colvin, Proh.. 1,182; Browder, Com. 6,555) 11.187 
506; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252. 1,358) 4.902 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 578,800; Willkie. 1,832 327 
Rep., 632,370; Babson, Proh.; 2,284; Browder. ‚352 3.197 
Com.. 1,524; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 452. $ 1,105 340 
1944 (pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 499,870; Dewey, 843 3.119 
Rep., 541,267; Watson, Prob. 3,752; Thomas, 1,499) LAE] 
Soc. 1,511; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 193. т +003 7,9: 0 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 522,380; Dewey, Reg. 443 "EE 
494,018; Wallace, Prog., 12,125; Teichert, Soc. 34,926 99.103 
Lab., 4,274; Watson, Proh., 3,382; Thomas, Soc., 1,146 18 3 
1,829. Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 256. 17,651 23,67: 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 808,906; Stevenson, 555| 188 
Dem., 451,513; Hallinan, Prog., 5.085; Hamblen, 2,403 941 1,88 
Proh., 2,882; Hoopes, Soc., 219; Hass, Soc. Lab., 3,623 986 2:050 
139; Scattering, 29. GERE 24 2202 
1,480 423 822 
Kansas 8.134] 3,567 5,922 
1952 1948 2.490 1;069 1:497 
: = 1,915) 608) 22 
County Eisen- Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, КЕ 320 2:437 
hower (R)| son (D) | Dem. Rep. 5,135 1,148 E 
85 910 276 60 
6,045} 21600 2,8911 “4,704 5,180} 1,845 3,868 
3,672 1,333] 2:07] 2,787 2.594 78 1,997 
6,004|  3,283| 3,910] 4,141 34,048| 38,751 24,398 
3,071 1,008| 1,891} 2,013 —— 
9,380 84 5,307 6,191 616,302| 273,296! 351,902| 423,039 
TET M E кА атава 
6, K , Ы NSAS VOTE SINCE 19 
10,179| 5,359) 6,269 6,551 ryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley, Rep. 
3815 513 1,432 liey, Proh. D 
2,542 837 1,261 1,925 , Parker, Dem. Л4; 
6,261 4,597 4,854 4,616 212,955; Swallow, Proh. Dt 
1,915 597 978|  1,219||1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 1 Taft 
1410 479 777 999|| 197,216; Chafin, Proh., 5,033 Soc. 
5,059 31| 2,804]  3,763||1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143,663; Tail, Нер. 
0 1,7 2891| 4:015 || 74,845; Roosevelt, Prog., 120,210; Debs, Soc. 
1 1,239) 1,796. 2,945|| 26,779. 
1,443 374 650| 1,077 || 1916- (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep., 
144% 5,242, 7,042]  8102|| 277.658; Нашу, Proh. 12,802; Benson, Soc. 
10.646) 8.340 9:005 8,229} 24,685. 
2,451 821 1.402 1,545 || 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep., 
8,969| 1967 381) 5918 9,268: Debs, Soc., 15,511. 
$711} 1075 1555) 2,785|| 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Кер 407,671; Davis, Dem., 
1L095| 3765| 4,778]  9,287|| 156,319: ‘LaFollette, Prog., 98,461. 
2,192 647| 1.083 1,627 || 1928 (Prés.), Hoover, Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem., 
2/380) 717| 1:087]  1,962|| 193,003; Thomas, Soc., 6,205; Foster, Com., 320. 
4.882 2,528 3,863 21676 || 1932 (Freg.), Roosevelt, Dem., 424,204; Hoover, 
3219) 1,008 1.879]  2.155|| Rep., 349,498: Thomas, Soc., 18,276. 
4,290 1,597 2,367, 2,508 || 1936 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 464,520; Landon, 
6.389% 21748 4,396 — 4,089|| Rep., 397,727; Thomas, Soc. 2,766; Lemke. 
6,983| 2,532) 3.40 —5,145|| Union, 494. 
4/314| —1,750| 2.810%  2,864||1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 364.725; Willkie, 
1,453 453) 719 1,030|| Rep., 488,169; Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, 
1,859 686 913| — 1,380|| > Soc.. 2,347. 
1,277 502 625 7421944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 287,458; Dewey, 
1,515 537, 869| 1.035 Rep., 442,006; Watson, Proh., 2,009; Thomas, 
725 181 326 391 ||. Soc.. 1,613. d 
4,974|  1,743| 2.57 _ 3,553|| 1948 (Pres.), Truman. Dem., 351,902; Dewey, Rep. 
1,209| 437| 722 74! 423,039; ‘Watson, Proh. 468; Wallace, Proj 
3,575 927| 1.75  2,702|| 4,603; Thomas, Soc., 2,807. 
7.15 2.72%  3,015| - 5,270||1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 010,302; Stevenson, 
870 283 466 592|| Dem., 273,296; Hamblen, Proh., 6,038; Hoopes, 
Ж 1.388] 189 e  Kentuck 
$59 БШ Poal $us т ML 
ә 0 8 2 
29:10) 2302 REH ARD — STR pu 
^ i " County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
17538 1 ШЫ AUS 1 lhower (В) | son (D) | Dem. Rep. 
8,624| 5,219] 6,113 — —— —— 
1,142 311 525 3.737 2,184] 2.144] 2,839 
9.040 — 5,698| 6.540 2.94600 1,750) 1.605] 2.280 
2.841 507 1.094 1.445] 215! 2.135 971 
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Kentucky (continued) 1952 Kentucky (continued) 1952 
|, Eisen- 
jhower (R) 
2,910 
4,618) 
2,400] 
5,276) 
2,620) 
3,339) 
10,245 
3,771 
1,753 
3,383) 
2,828 
2,121 
1,157 
2,133 
5,434 
705| 12,976 
656) 1,567 
019 2,605) ie — 
221 3,019 KENTUCKY VOTE 8 
831 1.522 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 2 9; 
71 70 37620 ae 226,801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814; Debs, 800, 
161 1,365} 1,468 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, 
56 78 709 Rep., 205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6,609; Debs, Soe 
$ 1,497 3,602. 
6 909) 794 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem 44,002; Taft, Rep» 
2 8,682 235,711; Chafin, Prob., 5.887; Debs, Soc., 4,060, 
79 1,031) 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,584; Taft, Rep., 
2,095 115,512; Roosevelt, Prog 166. 
1,937. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem ,990; Hughes, Rep, 
13,202 241,854; Hanly, Proh., 3,03 n, 800, d 134. 
2,722 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., Harding, Rep, 
8,823 452,460; Watkins, Proh.. 3 з. SOC. i 
6,679 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep Davis, Dem., 
2,407 374,855; LaFollette, Prog., 465; Johns, 800, 
= 1 Lab. 1.499; Nations. Amer., 1,299; Wallace, 
5| 1,8! Comm, Land, 248. 
33 17154|| 1928. (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 558,064; Smith, Dem. 
42880 F Soc., 837; Soc. Lab., 340; 
1 m., 393. 
FFF "ems SEE Тыш 
д * + Upshaw, Proh. 2, ^ 
%% Boc. 3,853; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,390: Foster, 
2.297 Com., 272. d 
4402 1936 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 541,944; Landon, 
1,224/| Rep. 369,702; Lemke, Union., 12,501; Colvin 
2,311 Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc. 627; Soc. Lab., 28 
1,904 Browder, Com., 204. кї 
1,193] 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 557,222; Willkie, 
326: Rep., 410,384; Babson, Proh., 1,443; Thomas, 
2,608 Soc.. 1,014. 
2'781|| 1944 (pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 472,589; Dewey, 


69.645 Rep., 392,448; Watson, Proh., 2,023; Thomas, 
D Soc. 535; Teichert, Soc, Lab., 326. 


4,241 Proh., 1,245; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 
1,277/| 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 495, 
4,107|| Dem., 495,729; Hamblen, Proh., 1,161; Hass, 500. 


i 
21 Lab., 893; Hallinan. Prog.. 336. 


1,233 Pros 
1 Louisiana 
2 1952 1948 
Thur., 
1 Eisen- | Steven- | states’ Truman, 
4 hower (F)| son (D) | Rights Dem. 
H - 
1 4,107 389 
1,461 9 115 
3 1,787 i 2 
2 1,210 647 360 
i 3 2,479 b) 6,417). 1,303 
933| 3 789 996}, 1,365 АВ 
2 oe 15% %% 2362 407 
2; 1,915 1% „ iis 
1 SHE 27,850| 14,904 11,492] 5984 
1 СЕЕ 11,102) 15814| 3100] 7.077 
1 3025 901| „%% 5 772 
1 1,249 684 1,005 293 u 
3 $1 884 1,336} 1,062 a 
БО $420 2,796|  1,530| 2061) 48 
38800 1 "io 1,252) 1140 327 
1 E 2303) % 1889) 610 
19| 1855 815||E. Baton B 10693) 23,105| 8.166). 8,509 
"00. 2.731) $400 Eust Carroll. 757 gis] "oed. 5 
2:7 1,703) 1,036, East Feliciana. 876| 1019. 8309) 200 
39,174| 8,056 504 | Evangeline. 2,445 3.308] 4,415] 1, 50 
$99 555 1% 32/838) 1,872. 1,830 
D 1443] 2646| .439| 1125 
270 1% 8 5,069| _ 4,040} 2,224| 1,817 
Eri 1710 3,497 56] 1,093 
132 1618] 2817 1400| 57 
ET 17,090] 19,365) 8,822] 4,657 
3 3447| .3,584| Li22| 1717 
320 9.470% 8.44% 3,724| 1,786 
її 3739| . 5,396] % 1,588 
34471 1092  2001| 1,767] 710 
ATE 3074! 2.009 2,1961 52 
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Louisiana (continued) 1952 1948 
| Eisen- | Steven- | States’ Truman 
Parish hawer (R)| son (D) | Rights | Dem. 
MEDIA 1,436 3,578| 1,351 
Madison. . 1,253) 695| 1,0. 197 
2,567 5 1,177 
3.104 3.876 1,692 
85,572| 89,999 ,900 
8,842 775 4,213 
3,370| 255| 77 
1,174 1,385} 402 
9,749 13,576) 4,730 
774 1,822 452 
1,645 2,4! 960 
2,039! 3,282 1,405 
2,267 2,117 91 
1,086) 2,679) 914 
586 8 469 
1,353 2, 859 
654 2, 799 
5.303 4, 1,179 
1,554) 2, 307 
1% d 11 
5,166. 5, 2,184 
703 239 
Terrebonne. 3,848 4, 1,262 
Union . 1,894 2, 724 
Vermilion. 3,868 5, 1,806 
Vernon. 2,130 3, 2, 1,939 
Washington 2,432 7. 4, 3,267 
Webster . 2 3,442 4. 2, 1,433 
W. Baton Rouge 704 1.280 46t 557 
West Carroll 1,398 2,040| 1,221 921 
503 279 377 101 
1,915 2,206] 1,648 940 
Totals...... 306,925| 345,027|204,290|136,344 
LOUISIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 
5 5 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, 
р., . 
c GM 23 Dans 47,108; Roosevelt, 
ep., 5,205; Debs, C., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 63,568; Taft, Rep.. 
8,958; Debs, Soc., 2,538. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 60,971; Taft, GIA 
3 3 sevelt, Prog., 9,323; bs, Soc. 
1918 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79,875; Hughes, Жер, 
; Roosevelt, Pr [os Benson, 


6,4 rog. 
1920 ires. J. Cox, Dem. 
1924 (Pres.) Davis, Dem., $n Coolidge, Rep., 

24,670; LaFolletté, Prog., 4,063. 

1928 100. Smith, Dem., 164,655; Hoover. Rep., 
1,160. 
1982" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover, 

Rep.. 18,863. 

1036 (Pret). Roosevelt, Dem., 292,894; Landon, 
Ges, у Roosevelt, Dem., 319,751; Willkie, 
Rt. m "Roosevelt, Dem., 281,564; Dewey, 


750, 
DN eres) ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 204,290; 


Truman, qoem. ..136,344; Dewey, Rep., 72,057. 

m (Бү. ), А Rep., 306,925; Stevenson, 
Dem., 34,0: 
Maine 
1952 

Steven- Ius Dewey, 

son (D) Rep. 
17,560 11,443 
,561 9,459 
20,831 39.284 
2,137 3,741 
2,111 8,863 
12,113 13,923 
2,414 5,374 
1,299 4,743 
5,757 7,444 
11,222 16,367 
2,261 3,227 
2,850) 8,745 
4,815 6.301 
1,545 4,371 
3,806 5,130 
20,524 17.819 
118,806 150,234 


ЕЕЕ VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Br: 1 решу. ee McKinley, eut n 
65,435; Woolley, y. Proh.. Ў 
1904 EU ) Parker, Dem., 121 Ue I apud . 


438; Swallow, Proh., Soc. : 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Bem’, 85. 403; Taft, Hep. 
66,987; n, Proh. 1,487; Debs. Soc. 1, 


Maine (continued) 


8 961; i dines Rep. 
ebs. Soc., 2,214. 


6, 
C , Ri 138,440; Davis, Dem., 
iem i at ‘aFollette, 'Prog. 11,382; Johns, Soc. 
i AA A Hoover, Rep., 179,923; Smith, Dem., 
9: Куг Soc. 

1082 ren Roosevelt, Dem., 128,907; Hoover, 
Repo. 66,631; Thomas, Soc., 2,439; , 

Soc. 2855 Foster, Com., 163, 
1936 (Fre) Landon n 68,823; Roosevelt, 
em., 9.330, Lemke. Union. 4.61; Thomas, 
3; Boivin 9 425 334; Browder, Com., 


251; $a Soc. Lab., 


1940 (Pres.), “Roosevelt, 8 156,478; Willkie, 
Rep. 16 Browder, Com., 411. 

1944 (Pres.), Leaves? Dem. 140, 31; Dewey. 
Rep., 155, Ји: Teichert, £ Soc. Lab 

1948 (Pres, dE uman, di 12 Dewey, Rep., 
150,234; 'allace, ЕНЕДА Thomas, Si Soc., 


547; Teichert, Soc, Lab., 20 6. 
D aim Eisenhower, Rep., 232,353; Stevenson, 
118,806; Hallinan, Prog., 332; Hass, Soc. 
1567 Hoopes, Soc., 138; Scattered, 1. 


Maryland 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) | Dem. Rep. 
any 19,186| 14,520] 14,398| 14,379 
A Arund 23,273) 14,7: 8,71 10953 
Balto, C SLSOS| 48,476) 31,88: 1,846 
à 16! 2 1,915 
003 
4 
1,878 ‚103 
4.50 3,751 
7.142| — 9,934 
1,909| 3.530 
3.494 — 6,168 
2,725)" 3,118 
2.52 — 2,480 
47,805] 28,381] 14,336) 23,174 
38,000| 29,119) 14,874| 14,718 
3,170| 3,058) 2660) 2,038 
4.270] 8,588|  2,203| 2,247 
4113| 3,8 8,112) 3,129 
5,357| 3010) 2,3441 — 3,585 
17,053| 12,657] 10,588] 11,887 
9,001| 5,878} 5,415) 5,002 
4681 — 2,708| 2.281 2,673 
"Totals...| 499,424| 395,337| 286,521| 294,814 
MARYLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
1000 (Pres). Bryan, Dem., 122.237; McKinley, 
- 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574; Debs, S00., 
1904 Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, 
2477 109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soc., 
1908 ERU Боаз 1 5 115,908; Taft, un 
116,513; Chan, Proh.. 3.302; Debs. Soc; 2,323: 
1912 9576205 Wilson. Dem., 112,074; Taft, Rep 
54, 5.950580 Боо PIDE; 57,189; Debs, Soc. 3,996! 
D 1 S Wilson 1 Dem. 138,359; Hughes., Rep., 
; Hanly, Proh., 2,003; Benson, Soc., 2,674: 
up M 156. 
1920, (Pres) бох, Dem., 180,626; Hardin Rep., 
Debs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, 3rd Par is 


Teis; Cox, Labo LIT. 
1924 (Pres.). Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, раць 
14 995 3 Prog. 47,157; Johns, $i 


1038, ar Hoover, Бе 301,478 Smith, Dem., 
ie homas, soc,” 53057 ial, Soc. 
Foster. ret 


Rej .184; Д 
Болар. 1036: аат Ы 10 31. ne 


Ie Qi ), Roosevelt, Dem., зба умі 2 
Rep, 2 1,495; Thomas, Soc., 9182 9; ‘Alken, Soc“ 
130 5: SD onder Com.. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dui E Willkie, 
Rep., 269,534; отав, Soc. Browder, 
Com., 1,214; Aiken, Labor, COR 4 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem.. IS Dewey, 
Rep., 292,949. 

1948 es.) Truman. 


Dem., 858 521 eer Rep., 


(Pr 
294. ds Wallace, Prog. 9,8 hi 
j Thurmond, States’ Rights, 2,416; Weight, _ 


2,294. 
1952 ей Eisenhower, Rep., 499,424; Stevenson, 
Беш, 38 395,337; Hallinan, Prog., 7,313. 


Massachusetts 
1952 


Eisen- 
hower (R)| son (D) 


67, 
162,147 
146, 094 _1% 898) 3 


MASSACHUSETTS WORE SINCE 1900 


1 Pr Bryan, Des C 016; McKinley, Бер: A 
NUR ie 6,208; ebs, Soc., 9,716 


239,147; Woolley, Proh 


1904 Jc б Parker, Di 65 22: Roosevelt, 


Workers, 2, 631; Johns, Soc 668. 
IX XU „Smith, Dem., 492,758; Hoover, 
5,500: Thoma: b. 08: 

‘Reynolds, 5808. Tåb., 
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„489; Davis, Dem., 
4: Foster, 


Michigan (continued) 1952 


Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) 


24,125| 19,300| 
4.722 È 


Truman, 
Dem. 


Hep. E 


35 713. 982 
1932 (Pres.) ) Roosevelt, Zu 800,148; Hoover, Rep., 2,547 
136.959; Thomas, Soc., 34,305; Foster, Com., 4,621; 38,604 
ds, Soc. Lab., 2588; 0) aw, Proh., 1,142. 11.181 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, . 942,116: Landon, 2,352 
Dii ‚613; Lemke, union, 118,639; Thomas, 13,562 
Bob. 6,111; Browder, Com., 2.930; Aiken, Soc. 27.894 
Lab., 1,305; Colvin, Е Proh. 1,082. 12,191 
1940 (Pres. 730 905 Dm. 1,076,522; Willkie, 11,788 
Rep. Я СНР Browder, 13,231 
in bs; Alken, Soc. cop 1,492; Babson, 85,826 
56,871 
44 ёте. oosevelt, Dem 1,035, Ale pon Я 2,635 4 
nd 123505 Teicher, Soc. Lab., 2,100 is mH SIT 
otals. .. |1,551,52911,230,65711,003,448/1,038, 
E: isi (Pres), Truman, Dd 151 D ewer, = ns 
Rep., 909,310; Wallace, Prob. 96187 157; reichert, MICHIGAN VOTE SINCE 1900 
д 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, De: 211,685; McKinley. 
AE wer, 1,292, а yan, Dem., 
OB 1,085; pu s E МП Rep. 316,069; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs. 
; Hamblen, Proh. 886; || 1904 (Pres), Parker, D lt, 
P В , Dem., 135, 392; Rooseve! 
Scattering, Ө “Шаш, 41,180. Rep.. 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13.441; Debs, Soe. 
Michigan 1908, (Bres.), Bryan, Dem. 175, TI; Taft, Revs 
F 235. Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586. 
1952 1 1912 (Pres), Wilson, De 150. 751; Taft, Rep., 
і * Е zm 44; Roosevelt, Prog. 214,584; Debs, Soc.. 
County Eisen- even- | Truman, | Dewey, || 1915 (P. 
res.), Wilson, Dem., 285,151; Hughes, Rep. 
hower(R) son (D) | Dem. | Ren. 339,007; Шашу, Proh. 8.139: Benson. Вос. 16,120. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 233,450; Harding, Бер, 
708 4281 762,865; Watkins, Proh., 9.646; Debs, Боо» 
2,009| 4.792 _ 28,947; Christensen, Farm.-Làb., 10,372 
4,504| 10,439|| 1924 (Pres. , Coolidge, Rep., 874, 031; Davis, Dem., 
2,743 4.313 yd Follett TN "014; Faris, Proh., 
130% 0 б; Johns. Soc. Lab 
1,203 1,7 Du b Ceres.) DERI 580: :396; Smith, Dem., 
1850 1.87 "rho : 12018; Foster, Com. 
2,726| 5,617 Tdi. Probo ТОВ; БОС; Lab. 
14,349| 13.3210 1932 (Pres. yi ; Roosevelt Dem., n. 100; Hoover, 
964] 2,013 Rep., 739,8! Thomas, Soc., 39,209; Foster, 
14,516] 22,003] Som $318. ‘Upshaw, Proh. 2,893; Reynolds. 
3,405|. 6,323 Soc. Lab, 1,041; Harvey, Lib, 217 
15,077| 19,285|| 1936 (Pri es.) Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016, Tios; Landon; 
$201| 5015) Rep. 699, 133; Lemke, Unión. d 5,195; "Thomas, 
1,847| 2:911 Вос Browder, Сот; 304: Alken, Soc. 
3,842}  3,184|| _ Lab.. 900 Colvin, Proh., 970. 
5 3,860 4,977 Du ) (Pres) 8 Dem., 1,032,991; Willkie, 
1187 2,512 ep., 1,020,917: ‘Thomas, Soc. 7,593; Browder, 
0 2,028) 70 fon, dii Baba, Prahe 195. Aiken, Soc. 
7,488 6,943 5,414 1074 Pires: 2, Roosevelt, Dem., 1, 196; £99; Dewey, 
6,045! 6,296) 4,417 Watson, Proh, Thomas, 
19.725 100% 6% Soc. "doner Smith, America First, "sin; Teich- 
Я Е У 5 ab. У 
62,220] 45.03% 38.350 1948. (Fre Truman, Dem., 1,003,448; Dewey, 
3.031 963 2,062 Rep., 1,038, 595; Wallace, Prog., 46, 515: Watson, 
6,195) 6,722 5,204 85531 13 "Thom: Soc., 6,003; Teichert, 
9,034 36! 5,473 1,263; Dobbs, Soc. Workers 672 
10,034 2,659) . 7,035 1952 (eres, ower, Rep. 1,501,529; Steven- 
10,680 ,095. 7,232]| > ‘Hamblen Proh. ,331; 
0,563 . 2.5 Hallinan, ere Soc. Lab, 1,490: 
10,639, 2.552 2.878 Dobbs, Soc. ВЕБ 6555 Scattered, d. 


1 
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i Minnesota (continued) 
Minnesota (continued) —( 0. . 
Minn esota 1948 64,334; Roosevelt, Prog. 125,856; Debs, Soc.. 


27,505. 
1916' (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; Hui „Rep. 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, Yi S44. Roosevelt, Ртоё 280: Hanly, Proh. 
hower(R)| son (D) | Dem. Rep. 7,193: Benson, B65 4 804 бай с, 
ins, Proh., 11,489; Debs. Soc., 


4| . 7,780) 8,853 56,106. à 
4,539) 5,885) 3,495 dim 00 295 Coolidge, „ 420,759; LaFollette, 


? Davis. Dem, 565,913; Foster, 
4.817 4,092 6,020] 8,126) ртов. 192; b 
'856 7 9 orkers, 4,427; Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,855. 
! Rep., 800,971; Smith, Deme 
Bde Earth.. 11.509 105) 7.2% 7'520|| 396,451; ‘thomas, 189» 01144 Foster. Com. 
lue Earth.. ,867 ' б Vf "083: trial, 1,921. è 
Prom Wish 8120) азыр  $005| iof (eret), Roosevelt, Dem. 600806; Hooyer 
'847 5 if "585 ў ‚959: omas, Ca ‚416. y 
ass 40601 Sis 3.905 3.570 Com, 60 ; Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 5,731; Reynolds., 0 
e j 1 х 3. Сот. 0. S 
Chippew: 4411 %%  3,888| 2,509 evelt, Dem., 698,811; Landon, 
Chisago. $802 2530 $184 2.705 1936, Pres ers o, Union., 74,290; Thomas, 
Ошу... 1.971 Озе 2.79 191 Sec 2.872 Browder, Com. 2,914 Aiken, Soo. 961, 
Gloarvwater.:| 11971] 2089 2,20) 1171 || i39" (Eres), Roosevelt Dem., 44.296: Willie. 
Gook....... 940 985 22 1990. 0877 ыды 
Cottonwood. 5,48: 3: 3,222 Вер 2.111; 
Crow Wing 6 1 1944 (Pres.), 
E te | Rep. 927,416; “Thomas, Soc., 5,07 
dge. : i 1 
F 5 WES 1948 1 5 'rrüman, Dem., 692,966; Dewey, Rep. 
4 1:619 || 923.617; Wallace, Prom. 27,866; ‘Thomas, Боб 
i 5 iio. тесеп, Soo. Lab, 2,935; Dobbs, Soe: 
[e 6,704 оогоо, Ei Rep., 763,211; Stevenson, 
_ 2 1,789 || 1952 (Ргев.), Eisenhower. ep., 163,211; » 
"0 "16 Ü nan, Pro} „866; Hass, Soc. 
HS 151920 i2p109| Dem 286 Hamblen, Pro. 4141; Dobbs, Bo 
Боров... : Ф| Workers, 618 Mississippi 
ubbard... D 3 "$, 
Janti. posés 1915 sala те 
ASCH. . и 
: in = 
3,666 Thur., 
А 1:035 States Truman. 
Koochiching. 1,718 Rights 
LacQuiParle 2,330 А 
Lake...... A 2.032 71 
L'keo Woods E 1984 1,013 — 
Le Sueur.. 8 1,559. 55 
1 2/299 130 - 
$1 679 118 
3,987 2,579) 219. 
2,125 1074 786. 
4,126 1.438 4 
6,015 1,826 131 3 
333 1110 131 — 
343 741 19 _ 
; 026 1,763 144 
a 468 1,604 59 
* 883 1,959 246 - 
663 2,523 89 
) 090 1,532 135 
ч 245 1,299 137 
55 6 ,155 5,296 400. 
Р Otter Tall. 7 6| 1,160! 55 
Pennington . 6 2 1,032 108 
P ER 5 8 Į gr eres ot an 
Д 4 AT 1,405) 499 
26 9 157i 1,400 225 
Y 3 51 7181| 6,325 692 
3 28 10938 13,700| 1,041 
11 1.4200 2,139 61 
z | 
j 3 Issaquena.. 
832 ` 1,050 634 
34 Itawamba.. > 2671 783 
‚674 1,795 121 
553 967 15 
78 1,452 41 
58 5,709 599 
ТИШ IB 44 
‚305 45 1,342 9177 
'313| 1,928 7561 n 
4082 2,109 201 060 
57 4,166 2'387 18 
51 1,008 3.127 0 
30| 3:297 2,749 139 
56| 2,272 3.982 92 
20| 38,511 $735 i 
1089] — 5,686 TE 00 
039| 2,581 2491 208 — 
291| — 1,700 1,215 152 3 
5% аз 95 
1640 2693 Т Э 
Totale. 763,211] 608,458| 692,966] 483,617 E | 
vom eine S USE Ті 
MINNESOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 : 
1900 (Pres), Bryan, Dem. 112,901; McKinley. ERE 
Кер 190,461; Woolley, Proti., 8,555; Debs, 806. p 174 
1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 55,187; Rposegelt. bike. 280 
Бер. 216,051; Swallow, Proh. 6,252; Debs, Soc. $e] 8 E 159 
1908 (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 109,401: Taft. Re : 492) TOI: 
195,843; Ghafin, Proh., 11,107; Debs, Soc., 14,5 “2.67 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 106,426; Тай, Rep., gad 


i 


Ihower (B) son (D) 


Tal hatchſe. 
Tate. 


Union, 
Walthal 
Warren. 
Washing 
Wayne. 
Webster 
WIK insg. 
Winston 


BEI 


Sunflower... 


8 


SS 
чо 


руч 


mete 
Ed 


Yalobusha.. 
Yazoo...... 


Totals... 


MISSISSIPPI 

1900 (Pres.), 
Rep., 5,753. 
1904 (Pres.) 
ep. 3,187; 
1908 (Pres). 
,363; Debs, 
1912 (Pres.), 
; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645 


1,59 
1916 (Pres.), W 
4,953. Benson, 


VOTE SINCE 1900 
Dem., 6 


60,287; Taft, Rep., 
57,227; Taft, Rep., 
Hughes, Rep., 
. 69,277; Harding, Rep., 
100,475; Coolidge, 

494. АР 


1928 (Pres.), Smith. 


1539; Hoover, Rep., 
m 140,168; Hoover, 


em., 157.318: Landon, 
Rowlands faction, 


Roosevelt, D 


^. 329. 
168.252: Willkie, 
Thi 


nd. vote pledged to Rep. 
tevenson, Dem., 172,566. 


e 
See- E DOGO ооо NI GO i ов Re 


Eisen- , Steven- | Truman, 
lhower (R)| son (D) 


id 


LII 
EE 


DIST 
ATI 
ENDO 


DIEN BUCO Ro MO 


8 


— 


Ser- - 


LE 
BRNO соатм 


E 


Е 


3-39 
ERE 


0000 . 2,000 
,893| - 220,054 
929,830| 917,315| 655,039 
MISSOURI VOTE SINCE 1900 
hey, Proh., 5,965} Debs, Soc., 


296,312; Roosevelt 
Proh., 1,191; Debs, S00 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem 


Š 


25825 
28 
T=} 
O0! 


1900 (Pres.)— Bryan, 
314,092; Woo! 


cam mc Ys bob» OC b 
E Sz 
O 

52853 


EIE 


EFI 
D 


— 
Tous 
Is 
RETS 


Re 


E 

14 

Iz 
HH 


EPEE 
T.. 


rre 


HERES 


1915 00: wW 
dio 339, aniy 


9 ‘atkins, 
42; Christens 


025; Hughes, Rep. 
Benson, Soc., 14.6 2. 
arding, Rep. 


299525595 


ON] 
282 
ROS 


seeed 
З 


558 


ы 1 
NS NNI 


S 


Es 


m 
em 


E 


Rep., 648,486: Davis, Dem., 
1 Я ^ 84,160; Faris, Proh., 
18; Johns. Soc. Lab., 909; Wallace, Comm. 
па. 259 


е 
E 


E 
Eti 
El 
ЕД 


dou 
2» 
— 


Missouri (continued) 


28 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem. 
1088 062, thomas, Soc. 3.139; Reynolds, 800. 


, 340. 
1953 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,025,406; Hoover, 
Rep., 564,713; Thomas, Soc., 16,374; Upshaw, 
кон ШЕР" ‘Foster, Com., 568; Reynolds, Soc 
404. 


b.. le 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111,403; Landon, 
Rep., ‚891; Lemke, Union., 14,630; Thomas, 
Boc., 3.454; Colvin, Proh., 908; Browder, Com., 
417; Aiken, Soc. Lah. 292. 
Dem., 958,476; Willkie, 
2,226; Babson, Proh., 


1936 н 
1,066: 
1940 


Roosevelt, 


9. 

Roosevelt, Dem., 807,357; Dewey, 

Rep., 761,175; Thomas, г) ; Watson, 
Proh. 1,115; reichert. Soc. 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 
Я Wallace, Prog., 


2,222. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 959,429; Stevenson, 
Dem., 929,830; Hallinan, Prog., 987; Hamblen, 


Soc., 
1952 (Pre: 
Dem., 
Proh., 


Proh. 885; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
E F 2 Hoopes, Soc., 227; Hass, 
Montana 
1982 1948 County 
County Eisen- Steven- Truman, | Dewey, ||—— — 
oh Y hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 29 8105 
Beaverhend. edu. 


Blaine 
Boone. 


Јейеј 

Judith Basin 
Lak 

Le 
Lib 


Wibaux, 55 7: g 
PS 6 324 471 421 
Yellowstoné| 17.5860  8,750| ^ 9,718| 10,342 
s Totals 157,394| 106,213| 119,071| 96,779 


r 
эф (Pres.), Меке Кер EDS 
104 (s уо0Пеу, Proh 

i sal M: Swallow. Proh, : 


n, 
Roosevelt, 


1016 (Pres.), Wilson, D. : 
Mp Roosevelt, Pues Hughes, 337 
109,430; Christensen, рар 


1924 (Pres), Coolidge, Rep," 


i2 


„204. Rock 
74,138; LaFoliette, |jSaline 


(res, ), Roosev 
Browder, Com: 


77 
695; Watson, Proh. 
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Montana (continued) 
an Foster, 


1, 
Dem, 


187078; "Fh Lic ey 
" A H omas, 
1,775; Harvey, Lib., 


1,449. 
elt, Dem.. 
,508; Lemke. 
‚‚ 385; 
Roosevelt, Di 
: Thomas, Soc. 
Dem., 
as, 


ruman, Dem., 
Wallace, d 


s.), Eisenhower, Ке 
106,213; Hallinan, 
548; Hoopes, Soc., 1 


159.690, Landon, 


Soc. 


S -g 


Nebraska 
1952 
Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) 
9.033 9.745 
4.377 ‚068 
307! 62) 
484 139 
458| 137 
8,453) 1,283 
4,426) 1,289} 
656, 757 
543 
2,501 
1,243 
1,954 
2,602 
1,417] 
463 
960) 
2.217 
1,115 
1.458 
1,095} 
2.113 
1,963 
1.157 
1,820) 
241 
1,249 
3.682 
55,591 
397 
,216| 
775 
589 
1,018 
3,154 
341 
253 
293 
105} 
924 
43. 4,608 
17 9) 1,130) 
s 730 
932 220 
80% 15 
5 ' 
All 72 
2,115 1,458) 
Pu cU 
% m 
785 208 
n 475 
4,84! 1,578 
9.20% 375 
5 ^ 
447 130 
507 109) 
355 53) 
8.294 2,589) 
3,288 965) 
2,485) 897 
2,112 751 
20 1,432 
3,251 1,371 
6,082 1,939) 
2,432 810) 
1,637! 451 
3.822 1,079) 
3,234 909) 
6,695; 2,645| 
3,008 oy 
7% 2302 
i 12 — 07267 
mus 4,221 ү. 


3 


фо кзз 


[ETT 


-d et nt Ne 


8 
S 
59205 


PERPERA] 


ks 


Mit pis Ro 


ET 


112,556 
1,296; Watson, 


119 


O71; 
13; 


кә! 


S222 
DNS m: 


3 
©! 


— . 


— 


429. 
32,157,393; Stevenso: 
ов, Нат n 


e 


het 
— 


ZEE 
юке 


RERNE EER 


ER 


ES 
— 


SENE 


0 


EDI 


e 


Union, 5,549; Thomas, Soc. 
Colvin, 


Dewey, 
М 


Dewey, 
Thomas, 3 


, 
еп, 


jas 


RSS 


r4 


a ON EA Doi 


к, 


e 
8 


= 
7 


SES 


rival 
NT 
BSS 


e 
—1 
E 


Ч 


8 
Ss 


rv 
ES 
e 


2 8 85 гезә- 
aiiz 


iS 


2859 


3 


ee 


BORO 
zS: 


z 


ГЕ] 
E 


F3 


596 
Nebraska (continued) 1952 1948 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
County |һомег () son(D) | Dem. | Rep. 

Sarpy... 3,049| 2.529 2,035] 2,307 
Saunders. 5,525 2,962 3,979] 3,660 
Scotts Bluf. 9,674 3.5850 4,386] 5,409 
Seward. 4,257 1,685, 2274) 2.916 
Sheridan, 3 8 ‚ » 

7 160 

093 2 


138,5 
19% 58 9 Brya! 
hann "Proh. $109; 
10130 Ys Wilson, Dem., 109,008; Т: 
54,029; Roosevelt, Prog. 12,614; Debs, Soe. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, 615. 2.55 Hu 


37 1 


195 (res, ), Hoover, T 745; Smith, Dem., 

"Thomas, br. 

1932 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Da 359,082; Hoover, 
Rep. 201, 177; Thomas, Soc., 9,876. 

1936 P bres.) Roosevelt, Dem., En 454; Landon, 
Rep.. 248,731; Lemke, Union, 847. 

uy рге 


э, Gres, e Coolidge, Rip., 215. 85; b 
а] 


Mic Roosevelt, Dem, 63,07; Willkie, 
d Mn 09 Roosevelt, Dem., 233,246; Dewey, 
D3 Tres. ae ‘Truman, Dem., 224,165; Dewey, Rep., 


1982 Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 421,603; St 
52 m 188,057 Stevenson, 
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Nevada (continued) — 29 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 29,623; Dewey, Кер. 


1948  (Pres.), Truman, Dem., e 291; 
29,357; Wallace, Prog., 


Dewey, Rep., 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, eee 50,502; Stevenson, 
Dem., 31,698: New Hampshire 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- Truman, Dewey, 
lhower (R)| son 0 Dem. Rep. 


` 121,299 
NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE 1900 
2 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; McKinley, Rep. 
54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; Debs, Soc., 790, 
ee (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 3,90 Roosevelt, Rep., 
54,180; Swallow, Proh., 7 , Soc., 1,091 
1908 [en Bryan, Dem., 33,055; Taft, 
53,149; Chafin, Proh., 905; Debs, Boc. 
1912 (Pies). Wilson, Dem. 34,123: Taft 


,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 
A (Pres.), Wilson, Dem 4 
43,725; Hanly, Proh., ; Benson, Soc., 
1920' (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 62,662; Harding, 
95,196; Debs, Soc., 1,234. 
oH (Pres), Coolidge, Rep., 98,575; Davis, 
57,201; LaFollette, Prog., 8,993. 
1928’ (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 115,404; Smith, Dem., 
80,715; Thomas, Soc., 455; Foster, Com., 
1932' (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,880; Hoover, 
Rep., 103,629; Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com., 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 108,460; Landon, 
105/049; Lemke, Union, 4,819; Browder, 


Roosevelt, 125,292; Willkie, 


р... 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 119,663; Dewey, 
Rep.. 109,916; Thomas, Soc., 46. 
Чт, 995; Dewey, кер) 


е 


Dem., 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 


121,299; Wallace, Р! 1:970: "Thomas, Soc 
Nevada тесен, Soc ab. 84; Thurmond, States 
5, 
1952 1948 1982 (Pren » Eisenhower, Rep., 160,201; Stevenson, 
County Eisen- | Steven- |Truman, | Dewey, x New Jersey 
hower(R) son (D) | Dem. | Rep. 1952 | 1848 
9 1,055) 1,2061 с, р 
11. 7 ounty Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
í in 2 85 ps hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
‚026 8 — 
139 183 Leas Atlantic 40,259 25,313| 81,608 
157 278 312 Bergen 212,842 69,132| 142,657 
691 886 901 80,202 2 182 
237 298 30% | Camden 72,335 51,97 
. 931) 1,004 520||Cape May..| 15218 11,227 
576 629. 967||Cumberland.| 21.819 16, 
1,369] — 1,194 706||Essex......| 219,803 66, 
% ЕЕ 3 j 
140 aL 997 10; 
187 3 
2185 8,365 11,323 
_ 2183. 2287| 18% 
7 з16вв| 31,291| 29,357 
- NEVADA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900, (Pres, Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., uH 
1904 Hosius ), Pi „Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep., oer 
109 7 e evan Dem. r 
9,75, Debs enr FF z = 30 1,015,902! 895,455) 981,124 


„ 2,103. 
1912 (Es 5 5 den Bee 1,980; Taft, Rep., 3,196; 
velt, Prog., 5,620; Del / 
no Gress, Wilen Dem., fc NES пер. 
12,127; y. Proh. 3481 Benson 4,06 
рд. те), 855. Dem. 9,851; Harding. Бер 
.) Coolidge. Ren. 11.243; LaFollette, 
„ Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem., 
Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 
"Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925: Landon, 
ноо Dem., 31,945; Willkie, 


12 TS. 


2 а 
Ки 
Rep., 21.22 


500, , 4, 
885 . 


p Dem., 182, ser; ‘matt, 1655 
Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc 3. 
1912 4 Эх n n. Beni 170,282: Wait, Hep. 
li, Prog., 145,409; Debs, Soc. 


1916" 155 (Pres, wig rs s E 
mt ison, 8 jigi: Benton Soc ев 0488. 


een tkins, 4 7115 
DCN is "Lab., 2/173. 


í 


* 


eme sant annonae anm 


New Jersey (continued) 


— 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 676,277; Davis, Dem., 
208,043; LaPollette, Prog., 109,028; Faris, Proh., 
1,660; Foster, Workers, 1,560; Johns, Soc. Lab., 


358. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Raps 
926,050; Foster, Com., 1,257; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 


500. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoover. 
Rep., 775,684; Thomas, Soc., 42,998; Foster, Com.. 
2,915; то, Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw, 


Proh., 774. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083,549; Landon, 
719,421; Lemke, Union, 9,405, Thomas, 
Soc., 3,898; Browder, Com., 1,590; Colvin, Proh., 
: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 


916: 346. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,404; Willkie, 
der, Com., 8,814; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,823; Babson, Proh., 851; Alken, Soc. Lab.. 


Rep., 944,876; Brow: 


446. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 987,874. Dewey, 


Rep., 961,335; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 6,939; Wat- 


Боп, Nat'l, Proh., 4,255; Thomas, Soc., 3,358. 
1948 (Pres.) Truman, Dem., 895,455; Dewey, Rep., 


1, Poor 
3,850; Hamblen, Proh., 989. 


New Mexico 
1952 
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New York 


597 


County Eisen- | Steven- 
howor (R)| son (D) 


Bernalillo. , 33,964 
B 741 


algo. 281 


eut 
® 


228 


SS о-и». 
— 
КЕРЕ 
REOS 


[Ei - e 
PT PE 


* 
BASSE SeaserSo= 


rator OM bes at GO P OS Nr DO a? 


888 
EET 
243858 


SSD S стос -S- NN e oo 


w 
e 


Totals...| 132,170 105,661 105,464| 80,303 


NEW MEXICO VOTE SINCE 1912 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Ta: 
1911900: Roosevelt, Prog., B34, "Debs, Soc 2888 
6 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep., 


31,163; Hanly, Proh., 112; Benson, Soc., 1,999. 


S ORDEN Cox, Dem., 46,668; vom Rep.. 


Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,09' 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep.. 54,745; Davis, Dem.. 


48,542; LaFollette, Prog., 9,543 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 69,645; Smith, Dem.. 


48,211; Foster, 
1932" Gres.) Rooseve 
Rep., 54,21 
; ter, Com., 135. 


1936 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 108,988; 
Rep., 61,110; Lemke, Union, 924; Thomaz. Soc. 


Browder. Com., 43. 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 103,099: Willkie. 


PT 719,315. 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 81,389; Dewey, Rep., 


10,688; Watson, Proh.. 148. 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem. 
n j +, 105,464; Dewey, Rep., 
12 d 80 Prog. 1,037; Watson, Proh., 
1052 (рта, Soc., 83; Telchert, Soc. Lab., 49. 
a 7705 5 Rep., 132,170; Stevenson, 
` „661; Hamblen, Proh., 297; Halli Я 
Prog., 225; Macarthur, Christian National., 


80,303; 
75 
Dem. 
Ind. 


220; Hass, Soc. Lab., 35 


у, Roosevelt, Demi, 95,089: Hoover, 
Thomas, Soc., 1,776: Harvey, Lib., 


8,258. 

"Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem 
Themes, Boc. 107,332; Reynol 
Com., 10,684. 


11 96 
22| 12,951 154 
3.874) 4070. 11,986 
86| 8,990] 0,694 
765|  6,276| 13,758 
903| 4,539] 10,433 
914| 4.7890 14,226 . 
753| 134.109 34,007 
227| 195102| 175.118 
098| 3,974] 10,287 
984| — 0,015 ,993 
143| 7479) 12,787 
497| 6,940] 12,050 
1% 
юш раи ibis 
2,773 3.421 9.995 р 
5,5641 6,310] 11,310 
105220| 109/208 10:908 
11,042 19:301 14392 
170% 07.191) 184,284 
ib) Жш 10203 
60,717| 64,666 370 
8,849] 8700 16,156 
10,448) 1576 19. 
9.780% 7.04 15,4 
42% 3,816] 8222 
23/769] 27,834] | 40,375 
13,584] 397% 20000. 
12.3590 12,971) 20,160 
10,352| 11,054] 20,706 
25,090| 27,588] 85,49. 
3,809) 3971| — 6,75. 
109 PA. 22 
10,375 13736 % 
39.423  28,490| 75,519 
7.27 8.98% 11,253 
3.110% 3,320 673 
5.700 5.531 13,719 
ч m) Sus 
Я 
"717 % ji 
5,71 2219 13,975 
0,028| 6,589) 16,167 
100,588| 90, 077 


815|2,687,890/2,557,642|2,841,163 


r 
а! H „ le 
tevenson vote (1952) Dem., 2,087,890; . 
6,711; total, 3,104,601. 


NEW YORK STATE VOTE SINCE 1900 


— 7 Dem., 2,557,642; Lib- 


D 678,425; McKinley, 


Rep. $32,013; Woolley, Proh., 22.077; Debs, S00. 


Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 
533; Swallow, Proh. 20,787; Debs, | 


an, Dem., 667,468: Taft, Rep. 
Proh., 22,667; Debs, 0 bl. 
m., 095,415 


elt 


vis, Dem., 950,796; Ci 
tte, Prog., 268,510; LaPollette, -~ 
, Boc. Fos 


, 9,928; T. 


United State 


Oklahoma (continued ) 
m — addas RN 
Oklahoma e jag —— |] 929, Eres); Roosevelt, Dem. 414313: Wikis, 
1948 Rep.. 348,812; Babson, Proh., 3,027. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 401,549; Dewey, 
Rep., 319,424; Watson, Proh., 1,663 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 453,782; Dewey, Rep. 
еа (ри), Sapte la Rep., 518,045; Stevenson, 
em D Ps 
1.1181 1,838) 2,765 y Orego 
21654] 3104 1 r 
819) 1.80% 1420 1982 1848 
Til 2% 2838 A 
"73: y ? Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, Dewey. 
6:739| — 7,748 "30|| County , 
6,153 8,110 hower (R) Dem. Ri 
4:203 
10,276 
3,234 
18 
Cimarron, . . 
Cleveland. . 6,190 
1,755 
0:029 
2117) ^ 
3:135 
8.848 
3:226 
2,686 
1,281 
717 
7,047 
9.844 9 88 
7.710 36 200 
1.521 26 7 
2:821 44 "727 
1.904 40 35,693 
736] 1281 5,559 
2,619| 3,206 
1639| — 5,492 
27% 3328 7 
2,495) 25936 86.519 
85382) 10.119 4323 
1459| 2458 5,831 
3489) — 4,263 298 
2288 . 2,536 3:720 
6,349] — 6,785 2,008 
4071; 4:913 1190 
3,444| 4109 2,740 
1972 2121 11455 
3201) — 3451 319 
5,793| 6,223 6,37 
теа 
И otals...| 420,815) 270,579 
4 „ sient ам OREGON VOTE S 
f 1 $584 Sosa) 29081900 (Pres). McKinley, Нер. 46,026; Bryan, Dag 
Muskogee. 11,820). 19,040, = 18,860) 6,502 1904 (Pies on Tel Hep 60.488, Parker, Demis 
Noble. . 4432. 1,803/ 52,770) 2.43011 1904 (Eres. Roosevelt, Rep., 0. 01 
„ 88| 21001908" (Pres). Bryan, Dem., 38,049; 
2 0.19! „ ,530; Chafin, Proh., 2,082; Debs, Soc., 
5,402, 70,199) 50,954] 401611912 (Pres), Wilson, Dem:, 47,004; Tait. 
TAE NIIS 7) 4,368} "34.973; Rodsevelt, Prog., 37,000; Débs, Soc., 13, 
„ Du gis 
$ ^ ў 1916 (Pres), Wilson, Dem, 120,087; Hughes, Rep» 
„FFF 106819 Many, Prob. 4,129; Benson, Soc., 9,711. 
05 — 6,490 7,8001 — 54799||1920 '(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 80,019; Harding, Кер» 
5,909) 9,546 — 9,570! — 2,803]| 143,592: Watkins, Proh., 3,595; Debs, Soc., 9,801. 
19389. $308 141580] 2.20001024 (Prés.), Coolidge, Hep. 142,519: Larolietes 
is TES 1 900 Prot. 60,403; Davis, Bein, 67,089; f 
j 8 s т ; Smith, Dem, 
% 98» F9 үш долгон, Sod 
бв Hors]  4449| 2927; || oL QE, L504; Foster, Com... 1090 pri. Hoover, 
461) 8,020) — 0.02. 10091 Rep., 138,019; Thomas, Soc. 15,450; Reynolds, 
20% $03) 0% 38848 1515 200433. Land 
Ü D > Н andon, 
730% 48% 38% armo ae (Pres). Bale, "dii: ‘Thomas, 
3,321, 2,900 . 3,889) 2666 Soc., 2,143; Aiken, Soc. Lab. 500; Browder. 
11,834) 6.2881 9.5081 6.0361) Сопу 104: ‘Colvin, "Proh.. 4. 
014 3,177] — 4320. 1,087,040 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 258,415; Willkie, 
4,802) — 1,099 2,882| — 2,871|| "Rep., 219,555; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 2,487; Thomas. 
40% 1600) 2180|, 2391|| Bob. 398: Browder, Com., 191; Babson, Proh. 


Cotals...| 518.045| 430,939! 452,782! 268,817 


Т „ ЖЕЕ 1 1908 

тез. ryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep., 
110,414; Debs, Boc, 21,134, 
1912 (pres), Wilson, ая 119,156; Taft, Rep., 


1918 (Eres) Wilson; Dem. 148,113: Hughes, Re 
à ; Dem., 148,113; , Rep., 
"97,233; Roose’ j 45,190. р 


1944. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 248,635; Dewey, 
Rep. 226,460; ‘Thomas, Soc., 3,185; Watson, 
roh. E n 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 243,147; Dewey, Rep. 
260,904; Wallace, Prog., 14,978; ‘Thomas. Soe. 


5,051. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, BED 420,815; Stevenson, 
Dem., 270,579; Hallinan, Ind. 5. 


,233; velt, Prog., 234: ., 45.190. 2 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215,808; Н Rep., i 
MOI Depe, Boe UM 198 а ae. 5 
re а! 9 le, 5 ; Cool е, «i 
230,847, LaFoliette, Prog., 41.141; Johns, 806. iz ps 


1028 eres, Hoover, Rep.. 394,046; Smit 

res, s s. l D 1. 

- ... 219,174: "Thomas, Вос 3,924; ап Һар. 1.283. 
928 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 516,468; Hoover. 
10305 188,165. 


Р EE 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (F)| son (D) | Dem. Rep. 


Adams 11010| . 5,091| , 5.400| . 7,088 
Pres.) Roosevelt; Dem., 501,069; Landon, 359,224 370.4 320303| 233,272 
"248,122; Thomas, Soc. 2,221; Colvin; 10.35 43.22 .9,900 11,712 
1,328. 8 31.700 88,186 26.620 22.324 


r 


E ² n K T,[⁰ l es mue um 
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(continued) 1952 Pennsylvania бош) 
1948 (Pr Dem., 1,152,426; Dewey, 
Eisen- | Stoven- | Truman, | Dewey, | Rep, 1907 1977 Wallace, Prüc. йш, Thomas 
Dose s3 -|| Militant "Workers, 2133; Teichert, Ind. Gov. 
1052 (Pres), Eisenhower, Rep, 2,415,789; Steven- 
2258 bn 2146; pou “Hamblen, Pron. Hus 
ni bbs, litant at Workers, 1 1503 A 
17,449 
27,125 
1/506 
9,744 
10/41 
29,258 


ww 
2 


— 
SSS S SSS 


13,008 
19,079 


Columbia... 
Crawford . 


DOT ADD OOO 


оосо 


310.538 203,293 ЕТУ 135,787 


RHODE ISLAND vomi 
1900 сеи Bryan Don 
33,184; Woolley, 
Parker. 
1,605; Swallow, Pro 
CS 


NEC 
POP reto Eo n SS AOR OHMS, 


Huntingdon 1908. P pre ), Bryan, 

Indiana..... i Й Debs. 1,365. 

Jefferson. аар, Proh, 30, 412; Ko I 
ee He 


1924 [i Pres.) * 
76,606; 
ers, 280; ome 


1165 = 
So 38: Foster, Com. 
Le bem e die 


У " 19.869: Aiken, Soc. 
' 929; gU S Com., 
229. Bitoosevelt, Dem., 182.182; Willkie, 
sm (теа. к Brocke, com., 239; Babson, Proh. 
1913 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 115,356; Dewey, 
тр 5 Truman Dem, d 1h 6, Dewey, Rep 
1948 Por: Wallace, Prog, 2 Thomas, 800., 
at ren) F Hep mo, 985 Stevenson, 
8 (pres) 99: Halina m pu 


prs "South (ошл 


North’mpt'n 
North'beri'd 


Philadelphia 
ie] a 
Pike... 


Weatmarel'a d. 
ош! 
York.. Е 


"Totals. ..12,415,78912,146.26911,752,42611,902,197 ||; 


PENNSYLVANIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1000 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424,232; McKinley, Repi 
12,665; Woolley, Proh., 21,908; Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pres), Parker, Dem. 1855 430; Roosevelt. 
m 840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33,717; Soe. 21.863 
908 (Pres), Bryan, Dem 8,185; Тай, Rep., 
101 Катэ Proh., 30,694; Debs, Soc., 33,913 
ip З er es), Wilson, Dem., 305,619; Taft, 1 
wie 05; Roosevelt, Prog., 35,513; 800. gine 5, 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521,784; Hughes, Re Chester. 
wj AL ae aS ea Бош Mfg. Re спете: 
2n ari * 
118.215: "Watkins. Рой. 42,512; Bete, Boc.||clarendon 
103 1 Christensen, Lab., 15,642 
a ye TESTA ер; 1,401, 8 Dani 
4 aFollette, Soc. 93,441, Labor, 
EON Nations, Amer., 18,033; Faris, Proh., 


jaoston, Workers, 3,735. 
nii (Pres iin), Hoover, Rep., 093,302; Smith, Dem., 
18,647; Roster, Labor, 


; Thomas, Soi 
Eum 2,687; Com., 8,039) 4,726 
EH 225 "Roosevelt, Dem., 1, 396, 948; Hoover 
SE : Thomas, Sóc. 91,119; Upshaw 
то 1,319; Foster, Com., 5,058; Сох, Jobless 
19185 eynolds, Indust., 659. 
(р 207 Roosevelt, Dem 2,353,788; Landon, 
б l ‘Oak, 461; 


8 8 8 —.— 


e 
за 
— 


25 
EE 


хеш 
ы: 
ROR 
Th 
Am 


8 
I 
N; 
8 


cm 
©! 
255 
— 
Eus 


guise 


[e 


8 88885 
SSS 
SO ар 
85 
— 

T 


PEETI 
5 


4527 
888 
S 


8885 

888 
ADH 
28 


ee Aiken. In 1 
d. Gov., 1,518 
wna }, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,940,479; реже, 

Proh. ‚835,054: Thomas, Soc., 11,21; 
„„ 5/750; Teichert, Ind. Gov., 1,18 e 


e 
126 


E 
[24 
ноо 
ар 
GE 
i 
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South Carolina (continued) 1952 1948 South Dakota (continued) 1952 1948 
Eisen- | Steven-| Truman, | Dewey. Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 
County  |hower(Ind)| son (D)| Dem. "| Rep County nower (R)| son (D) Dem. 

j а 8 E 2,829) 3.160 435 || МеСоок,..: 2,915) 436 611 
Orangeburg.) 3.38 2.88% 1,344 433 ||Mepherson..|  2:248| - 1,135] 1.710 
Richland 15,311 6,096 2,419 | Meade... ,109 334 1,681 
Saluda. 1.313 92 1,712 187 || Mellette. . . . 787 347 482 
Spartanburg 9,202) 21,883 4,660! 6,741 || Miner...... ,964 1,029| 1,373 
Sumter 4,585| 2,014 2,718 605 || Minnehaha.. 23,559 ,390 11,770 
Union. 1.884] 5,921 2,096 1,283 || Мооду..... 2,728 1,089 1,630 
William: 2,509 Ltd 1253 i 1 17:020 349 13035 
York.. 4,548). 7, 95 D un 7656 E: 1.93 

3.004] 102.607 б б ‚52 3, 
Totals.. 158,289! 17. 0! iio n 
SOUTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 3,093 1,983) 
m КБ Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., [o 1710 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep., 1,025 611 
2,554; Debs, Soc., 22. 2.790 1.445 
1008 (Pres nj em. 62,200; Taft, Rep.. $60 1 954 
n H е! OC., 3. ‚645 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft, Rep.. 2,369. 1,262 
536; Roosevelt, Prog., 1,293; Debs, Soc., Я 319 147 
1078 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 61,846; Hughes, Rep., | Yankton. 4,802| 2,220 
1,550; Benson, SOC. Zlebaeh. 779 872 503 
1920 (Pr: 5 Сок, Deme 64,170; Harding, Rep. — — eos — 
в, S00., Totals 203.887 90,426| 117,653) 129,651 


el б., 26. 
1924 (Pres. ‘Davis, Dem., 49,008; Coolidge, Rep.. 


g., 620. 
2 „Bew., 62,700; Anti-Smith, 

Y Hoo, Pn. 3,188; Thomas, Soc., 44. 
oseveli, Гета. 102,347; Hoover. 
1955 P (bres), G gelt, Dem, 113,191; Landon, 
Rep. "FalUot faction "(953), Hambright faction 


EP, 21. 

res.), Roosevelt, Dem., 90,601; Dewey, Rep., 

“ы Бопе е faction), ш йаш: 
Proh., 365; . (Tal action Я 

1948 (Pres.) ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 102,607; 
Truman, Dem., 34,423; Dewey, Rep., 5,386; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 154; omas, Soc. 1. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower ran on two tickets. Under 
State law vote cast for two Eisenhower slates of 
electors could not be combined. Eisenhower, 
Jnd., 158,289: Rep., 9,793, total, 188,082; Steven- 
son. Dem., 173,004; Hamblen, Proh., 1. 


South Dakota 


SOUTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 


54,530: Wi 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem. 
72,083; Swallow, Proh., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 40,226; Taft, 
67,536; Chafin, Proh., 4,039; Debs, Soc., 2.846. 
). Wi Dem., ПВ Roosevelt, 


4.662. 
59,191; Hughes, Rep., 
4; Be 


57,660; Smith. Dem.. 
443; Foster, Com., 232: 
Farm-Lab., 927 


1032 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 183.515; Hoover. 
Rep., 99,212; Harvey, Lib. 3,333; Thomas, Soc. 
1,551; Upshaw, Proh., 463; Foster, Com. 364. 

1938 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 160.137; Landon. 
Rep., 125,977; Lemke, Union, 10,338. 

за 799 Roosevelt, Dem., 131, Willkie, 

ер. 


2 „065. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem., 96,711; Dewey, Rep., 


135,365. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 117,653; D ^ m 
129,651; Wallace, Prog., 2,801. У Em 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 203,857; Stevenson, 

Dem., 90,426. 
Tennessee 


1952 1948 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R) son (D) | Dem. Rep. 
РЕ EH 6 1 
1,458 997) 1,275] 1,056 
6,487 3.443 4.372 3,662 
873 51 758 477 
3.157 1,058 2,077 2,283 
5,988 1,861 2.907 3,975 
9,581| > 6,140]  7,148| 5,032 
1,578) 1,392 1,646 1,056 
413 259) 334 313 
2,689 837 1,065 1,726 
1,536 168 410 1,518 
3.310 2.790 3,086 1,800 
2.692 1,076 1,559 1,625 
3.302 1,412 2,080) 2,228 
5,750) 2,974) 4,042 3.340 
1.257 789) 1,154 1,154 
1,725 652 917 1,217 
4.774 3.227 4,004 2,996 
3,048. 2,351 3,146 2,438 
2.279 879 1,324 1,357 
1,301 660) 727 864 
2,103 528 736 1,301 
2,178 1,013) 1,253 1,493 
2,863 1,008) ‚348 2,087 
619 738 971 1,054 
3,234 1,500) 2,052 1,972 
2,463) 1,372) 1,793 1,723 
1,176 396 519 753 
2,391 954 1,326 1,608 
2,262 937 1,367 1,402 
1,320 773 953 | 860 
809) 294 479 529 
2,932 933 1,080 1,739) 
4,322 875) 1,209 i 
1,051 393 553 817 
607 254 321 432 
1,520 677 876 1,085 
739 323 414 522 
1 1,029) 1,338 2,332 
4,020) 1,466 „0983 2,837 
5,559| 1,701 2,209) 3,77! 
4,387 1,212 1,826 2,771 
,561 666. 904 993 
2,991 1,127 1,387 2.064 


1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) 
10,489 
611 a 
+304 157 
1,229 1,092 1,103 
11,708 3,141] 6.152 
4,606) 20030| 2,942 
4,557) 2,207 2,922 
930) 1,408 558 
9,741 2818| 2,651 
9,019 L809 4,943 
536 2.731 193 
EM 1,674 980 766 
3 8,221 2,068| ^ 2,507 
. 842 1,146 703 
Е 939] _ 3,576 
2,11 2,041 599 
1,313 1,415 601 
3,282 1,607 1,988 
35,916 20,877 410 
1,406) 1,565} . 1.201 
1,81: 2412) — 1,751 
141 2,337 485 
323 3,503 989 
1,02! 226 66 
24 962| 1.887 
2,0 2,948 589 
3,7 $917| 1,137 
1,6: 3,076 717 
3,031 644| 1.824 
6,864 3,282| 4375 
709) 2,009 431 
5,08 1,552) 216 
29,68 16,968; 10,434 
18: 416| 1,598 
1,2 1,609 317 


1 
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" Tennessee (continued) 1952 


Steven- 


603 


Eisen- Truman, 
Count? fhower (R)| son (0) | Dem. 1852 : 
T Eisen- Steven- | Truman, | Dewi 
2,459 — owe omg P 


Haywood. 
Henderson, . 


епгу...... 
Hickman. 


Jefferson. . 
Johnson.... 


Loudon 
MeMinn 
McNairy... 
Масоп..... 
Madison 
Marlon 
Marshall. 
Маш 
Meigs, 
Monroe. ... 
M'tgomery.. 
1 OM 
organ. 
Obloh. 


a — 
йге 2 
[d 


2 
Ec 
E 


EGER 


SA MENO 


; i 
31 . 
1.500 
2500 pru 
n 1406 
1:055 1431 
1295 14,018 
Ws mi 
1,879 A 
2,306 
i i 
6 1 
1 


9) 
. — 


1.890 
234 


S. 


— ЫЫ ЕН 


TS 
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— 
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ЕЕЕ: 
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ERES 
79 
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SETSERSET 


ЕВЕ 
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— 
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юю®е 
4 


ee! 
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Totals... 270,402 
(909 (рү E NNESSEE VOTE SINCE 1900 

Nen 16$), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley, 
up» 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, S0€., 


202,914 


BRE 


ЕЗ 


8 


EE 


“Bryan, Dem, 

айп, Proh., 3 

Wilson, Dem., 130,33: 
(Pres) un 1b en, eroe 
+)» son, em., ‚282, » 

бр 116223; Нашу, Proh., 147; Benson, Бос. || Faits 


e open 
8 


e: 


Hoover, Rep 
omas, Soc., 6: 


1944 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 308,707; Безге, 
Rep., 200,311: Watson. Probo, B82. Thomas, 8007 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 270,402; Dewey, Reb. 
202,014; “thurmond; States’ Heights, 13,819 Уан 
t omas. 5 E 


Prog. 1,864: Thi 1, 
1952 (Pres.), 'Eisenhowe: t 

Hý r, Rep., 446,147; Stevi 

em., 4437710: Hamblen, Broha 1,438, Нашпап, 


h. ; Hallinan, 
E.: 885; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 378 


606 
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Virginia (continued) 1952 1948 Virginia (continued) 
en rans at ae POTES lace, Prog., 2,047; Thomas, Soc., 726. Teichert, 
County suas US Buen Soc. Lab., 234. 
jower (В) lem. lep. 1952 Дт. ), Eisenhower, Rep., 349,037; Stevenson, 
— — ‚671; Hass Soc. Lab., 1,100; Hoopes, 
Pulaskl..... 2,815 1412| 1,691 Social Dem., $04; Hallinan, Prog., 311. 
Ийт — $27 Siol 206 Washi 
ichmond . . 2 2 
оаа SON 10 . 
e. 2, | 
к па 4,350 1680) $219 900 1848 
4.709 2.67% 3.620% County | Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
4,284 1,603. 3,349 hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
3,694 1,750] 2,897 E 
1,166 1.402 339|| Adams 2,181 1,104 1.207 1.394 
1.174 818 517 || Asotin. 2.722 — 2,160|  2,004| 1,384 
1,411 708 732 13,412) 9,889| — 8.458 ,853 
414 460 11164|  6,807| 7,702] 7,392 
888 614 6.442] 5,390] 5412) 4,178 
3,232 2,258 18,973) 18,153] 17,154] 11,546 
1,888 1.291 1,511 165 1,015 1062 
3,810 2,510 12,366] 11,242 075| ' 7,098 
1,117 503 2,954 2,361 ‚251 1,703 
3,911 4,862 687| 754 473 
3,580 976 3,291 2,798 1,541 
1.335 826 1157 559 х 749 
„ 4,512) 4,381] 4,067 2. 
222,674 170,143 136,710 12'168] 12/317] 13,000| 8357 
Mer RT жаы 2,901 M 
2.335 
8,579) 3,917 5 
; 1,574 1.451 5,201 
Buenavista.” 513 297 
Cnr ФУ вуШе. 3,292 1,527| 1,419 . 87 
Сип б. 936 818 Lincoln..... 3,422 
Colonial 80010718351 1. i-e ee rmn Mason. . 3,82 
Danville. . 4,765) 2,334 1,579 || Okanogan. 6,085 
Falls Church TET е KC ee iria Pacific. 3,846 
"red'eks'b'g. 1,536) $10|| Репа Oi 1,566 
Ham 5.505 3710 Pierce ^ 56,515) 
Harrls'nb' 2,238 1,377 ||San Juan. . 1,133) 
Hopewell 1,640) 570}| Skagit... .. 11,446 
Lynchb 7,090) 2,373|| Skamania. . . 1.072 
artinsyi! 1.772 642 || Snohomish. , 26,749 
N'p'rt News. „169 1,453 || 5рокапе....] 56,958 
Norfolk... 14,166 7.556 || Stevens. 4,458 
Petersb: 2.822 1,189 Thurston 13.904 
Рогівто' й 3,621 ‚056 || Wahkiakum, 815 9 
lord. 1,523 850 Walla Walla) 11,987 ХЕ 
Richmond. 29.300 14.549 Whatcom 59 8 
Roanoke.. 15,673 6,542|| Whitman 4,611 
So. Norfolk: 109) 347 Yakima. 17.647 19, 760 21,396 
1,3: 8 
Sul 19 741|| Totale. 599,107, 492,845| 476,165! 386,315 
3.09 1.014 WASHINGTON VOTE SINCE 1900 
Waynesboro.| 1,680) 8380] 1900 a (eren). Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep.. 
Will'msburg. 197 334|| 57,456: Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc., 2,006 
Winchester. 2,375 1,272 Du fou Parker, Dem 428,098; Roosevelt, R Rep. ер. 
2 [ 1, wallow, то! Debs. с. 
rot'l. Cit's, 126,363 64,076) 53,053 1908, (Pres 05 Bryan, Dem NECS Тай. т Бер 
N д ; afin, Proh. ; Debs. ioc. 
Co's&Cit's| 349,037| 268,677| 200,785! 172,070] 1973 (Pres). Wilson, Dem.. 86,040; Tafi, Hep. 
VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 10059: “Roosevelt.” Prog, 213,805 Debs, боох 


1900 (Pres, 
115,865; 


1904 1880 85 Parker. Dem., 86.548; Bonne Rep. 


Noolley, Pro 


80; Swallow, Proh., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan. 


Dem., 
52,513: Chafin, Proh., 1,111; 


„Bryan, Dem., 146,080; McKinley, Rep. 
2,150; Debs, Soc. 145 


; Debs, Soc., 56. 


82,046; E Rep 
Debs. Soc., 255. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 90,332; TRE Rep., 
23,288; Roosevelt, Prog. 21,777; Debs. Soc.. 820 


3945 TEM ‚ Wilson, Dem., 102,024; Hughes, Rep. 


9,486: anly, Proh., 
i (Pres.), Cox, Dem. 
87,456; Watkins, Pro! 
hristensen, Farm.-Lal 


1924 (Pres.), Davi: 


Dem., 


783; Benson, Soc., 1,060. 


141,670; 
826; Debs 
240, 


Harding, Rep. 


9.797; Coolidge 


8, 13 
Rep., КЕПИ LaFollette, Prog., 10,379; Johns, 
* 


Soc. Lab. 


1928 RSS oover N Rep., 164,609; Smith, Dem. 
140,146; Lab. 


0,146; USD 
180: Poster, Gom., 173. 


260; Reynolds, Soc. 


1932 M Y opere Dem., 203,979: Hoover 
‚631, Бо 


5 


tid; Poster. Co 


sevelt, gx 

B X Je, Proh., 
125 Lemke, Union, 233; Browder, 
Roosevelt, Dem., D 961; Willkie 

109,363; Babson, Proh. 


1940 (Pres. ), 


504. ‘Thom 


2,382; 4 apn 
Сох, Ini 
234,980; 3 
Soc 
Com., T 


"Thi Ир НАШ Boa 


„ Browder, Com., 71; Aiken, Soc. Lab. 


1944 ER Roosevelt, Dem., 242,276; 
4з; j Watson, Prop. 459; Thomas, Soc., 


th reichert, 
1948 (Pr ds 
_ 112,010; 


Truman. Dem.. 


EA 


200,786; Dewey, 
urmond, States’ Rights, 43,393; Wai 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep. 
167,244; Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22.800. 
1920 (Pres.). Cox. Dem., 84.208; Harding, Rep., 
223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,78 jebs, Soc., 8,913; 
Christensen, Farm-Lab.. 77,240. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
Prog., 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nations, 
2 on Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,004; Foster, 
Workers, 7 
1928 (Pres.), MEE Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem., 
TTA Thomas, Soc., 2.614; Reynolds, Soc. 
4,068; Foster, Com., 1, 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, 3 1 353,260; Hoover, 
БАР... 208,645; Harvey, Lib., 30.308; Thomas, 
17,080; Foster, Com., 2,97: Upshaw, Proh.. 
1,640; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,009. 
1936 (Pres). Roosevelt, Dem., 459,579; Landon, 
ep. 206 io: Lemke, Union, 17, 150 ‘Thomas, 
Soc., 3,496; " Browder, Com, 90' Pellsy, 
Chris iah, 469585 Colvin, Proh., dodi; ‘Aiken’ 


1040. “Pres, 5% Roosevelt, Dem., 462,145: Willkie, 
Rep. 322,123; Thomas, Soc., 4,586; Browder, 
: Babson, Proh., 1,686; Aiken, Soc. 


1944 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 486,774; Dewey, 

дерә 361,689; Thomas, S 3,824; Watson, 
Proh., 2,396; Teichert, Soc. Lal o ee 

1948 (Pres.). Truman, Dem, 476,165; ey, 

386,315; Wal Wallace, Frog. 321-692 692; шш Preh., 
Й Sı Lal b., 

1,133! Dobbs, 8 Soc. Workers, 105 2t 

1952 (Prés.), Eisenhower, Rep., 599,107; Stevenson, 

em., 492, 845; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
Hallinan, Prog. 2460; Hass, Soc. Lab., 

633; Hoopes, Soc. 254; "Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 119, 
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West Virginia Wisconsin 
1952 1948 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 
hower (В) hower (R)| son (D) Rep. 
Barbour.... 2,25 1,180) 1 2 
Berkeley. 14511 3828 ШЕ 5 
,013| — 4,902 5,016 = 
419| 2,610 3 2.300 x 
400| 14,342 17,729 
233| 1.885 3:350 — 
083 1741) 2, L 
2/366 640. 1970 266 К 
2,433 421 6.3800 7.702 146 
7,451 406} 83652). 1840 1405 9 
1,421 133| :5,272] . 5,616) б, 
2,816 3231. 2,2 3,039 WI : 
4,935 724| 37,98 220934 © 
1,351 208| 7,00 10831 — 
4,561 621| 1,790 4. 
1.433 677| 11,538 125 
Я 14,534 475) 8,593 319 
Jackson.... 4,277 069) 9,554 7,825. 
Jefferson., , 2,199) 147| 809| 758 
Kanawha... 41,144 794 7,724 13,760 
Lewis 4,829 1.990) 1791 1 
4,065 4,327 41 5 299 
7,362 7949) — 3,32 3 EE 
11,201 6,117| 1,590) ,939 - 
6,986 6,211} 2,722 , 
5,453 1,733] 2,802 21060 : t 
9,687 4,235 2,819 2.92 
Mercer 10,065. 3.884 6,8: ic d 
Mineral. 4,382 5:978] 2,163) 079374. 
4,896 8.017) 19,708 1 "987 1 - 
9,329 6,482 1,97. 746) - 3,046 
2,956 9.75 13.008 12:345 1 
2:159 5,731) 2, [ie 3, 
3,391 5,41 3371) 4; 3. 
15,757 6,877| — 3,002 3401 EUN 
1,592||Manitowoc..| 18.9. 11,879| 13,40 10 
1.548 [Marathon.  20,702| 14,541] 15,898] II. 
2,373 |А 9,313|  5,727| 6.268] 8. 
6,020 3,379 835| 1095) . 2,083 
3,722 9.477 204.47 187,637 1354 t 
10,414 8,744| 3,717]  4,970| 5,3477 
3,802 7,807. 3,382 4,269) i 3 
3,619 б, 3,808| 4081] 3,729 
4,213 6, 9,8731 11,233] 16,161. 
2,782 8 4,241| 40% 4,806 
3,948 — '806| 1381] 1,333 
2:102 3241| 4 3,753 
3:160 4,274) 5,33 КҮН 
5,068 7.537 8,154 35 s 
4,394 3,048| — 3,373 EIL 3 
1,527 25241) 23,266] 19, 
8,326 2,200| 2990) 3.838 
474 2: 1,291 16,150| 17,065 
19,917 14; 14,198 3,401 2623 
6,124 9,029 6,7: 4,198 En 7150 
= — ] 
4 257 
419,970 483.578 429,188 316,251 2197 19450 
WEST VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 2:579 
1800 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep., 1030 
119,829; Woolley, Proh., 1,622: Debs, 89027219. 90060 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevell 
Bep. 132,028; Swallow, "Proh, 4,904; 


ts (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, 


Rep.. 
31,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Бос. 3:809: 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, зарн Ww 


Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, 
1916, (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep. 
Tenia Henly, Proh., 178; Benson, 806., 180. 
res.) Cox, Dem., 220,789; Harding, Rep.. 
Enn Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Boe! Dini 
4 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis, Dem. 
251,232; "te, Prog. 36,123; i 
301292: LaFole*e, Progs 36723: Nations, 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 375,551; Smith, Dem.. 
263,748: ‘Thomas, Soc. 1818. Varney,” Proh. 
à 1,103; Poster, Com., 401. 
932 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem, 405,124; Hoover. 
Rep. 330,131; Thomas, Soc. 5.133; Upshaw. 
ыр. 2,342; Foster, Com., 444. 
(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 502,582; Landon. 
Кер, 8110.358; Colvin, Proh., 1,173; Thomas 


56,667; 
5,336, 


1940 (Pres.), ; 
Rep qid 1 Roosevelt, Dem., 495,062; Willkie, 


1944 (Pres.), R : 
Rep. 323.819. oosevelt, Dem., 392,777; Dewey, 


1948 (Pres.), Tri " 
316,251: Wallan Pra gee Dewey, Rep., 


1952 (Pre. г " 
Dem. 4 ано er, Rep., 419,970; Stevenson, 


t. 
Debs, || Va! 


ius. 
88888 


эю юг 
Ss 


HES 


WISCONSIN VOTE SINCE 1900 — ы 
Ў 159, Eod 
ШЕ К oon brakes T02 Deo, 


Soc. ? - р 

es. rker, Dem., 124,109; Roosevelt. 
Е Year Swallow, Proh., 9.170: Debs, ee, 
1908 Dem, 1 1 632; Tatt. Берл. m 


ve ; Soc. 
рен. c ox 
Vier Bensons See: 


Ln ie 
Rd Reynolds, Boc. 


608 
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Wisconsin (continued) 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 707,410; Hoover, 
Rep. 347,74 Thomas, Soc., 53,379; Foster, 
Com., 3,112; Upshaw, Proh., 2,672; Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 494. 

1936 Roosevelt, Dem., 802,984, Landon, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 704,821; Willkie, 
P., 679,260; Thomas, Soc.. 15,071; Browder, 
2,394; Babson Proh., 2,148; Aiken, Soc. 


., 1,882. 
(Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem., 650,413; Dewey, 
674,532; Thomas, Soc., 13,205; Teichert, 


1944 


: 
Wyoming 
1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R) | son (D) 

Albany. . 4,560| 3,082 

Big Horn 3,859| — 1,755 

Campbell; 1,823 666 

3,403| 3.242 

2,056 850 

1,734 423 

5881) 2,161 

3,396 1,648 

1,573 856 

1,980 543 

10,785| 8,187 

321 1:709 

10,663} 6.021 

,652 588 

5,067, 2,084 

2,148 1,364 

6,522| 3,124 

Sublette.... 1,018 344 


| 


| Wyoming (continued) 1952 1948 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, Dewey, 
County |nower(R)| son(D) | Dem. | Re 
Sweetwater. 3,567 5,146 2,538 
T +166 556 719 
1,801 1,632, 1,239 
2:148 851 1,074 
1,931 822 902 
81,047 52,354| 47,947 


WYOMING VOTE SINCE 1900 
(Pres. Dem., 10,164; 


1900 ), 
Rep., 14,482. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., 
20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, Soc., 1,077. 
14,918; 
20,846; Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., 1,7 


Bryan, McKinley, 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., Taft, за 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,310; Taft, Rep. 
14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; Debs, Soc., 2,760. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 28,316; Hughes, Rep.. 
21,698; Hanly, Proh., 373; Benson, Soc., 1,453. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Rep., 
35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debs., Soc., 1,288; 
Christensen. F.-Lab., 2,180. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 41,858; LaFollette, 
Prog., 25,174; Davis, Dem., 12,868. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,748; Smith, Dem., 
29,299; Thomas, Soc., 788. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 54,370; Hoover, 
Rep., 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com., 


180. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; Landon, 
РА „739; Lemke, Union, 1,653; Thomas, 
Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin, Proh., 75, 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, m., 59,287; Willkie, 
Rep., 52,633; Babson, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc., 


148. 
E Arten); Roosevelt, Dem., 49,419; Dewey, Rep., 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem, 52,354; Dewey, Rep., 
47,947; Wallace, Prog., 931; Thomas, Soc., 137; 
Teichert, Soc. Lab., 56. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 81,047; Stevenson, 
Dem., 47,934; Hamblen, Proh., 194; Hoopes, Soc., 


40; Hass, Soc. Lab., 36. 


Internal Security 


Originally known as the McCarran Act, passed 
by Congress over the President's veto Sept. 23, 
1950; amended Mar., 1951, June, 1952, and Aug., 
1954. Part I, the Subversive Activities Control 
Act, (1) classifies Communist organizations; (2) 
ereates the Subversive Activities Control Board 
to identify such organizations; (3) makes it un- 
lawful to conspire to establish a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship; to transmit secrets to a foreign agent 
without authority, if a Government employee, or 
to obtain such secrets unauthorized, if a foreign 
agent; ol broadens espionage and sabotage laws, 
extends the time limit for prosecution under those 
laws, and (5) requires all trained in espionage 
and sabotage by a foreign government to register 
with the Attorney General, 


A Communist-action organization is defined as 
one (1) substantially directed, dominated or con- 
trolled by the government or organization con- 
trolling the world Communist movement, and (2) 
operating to advance this movement. A Com- 
munist-front organization is (1) directed, dom- 
inated or controlled by a Communist-action or- 
ganization or (2) operated to give aid to such 
organization, government, or movement. A Com- 
munist-infiltrated organization is one which is 
(1) directed, dominated, or controlled by indi- 
viduals who within three years have given active 
aid to any Communist-action organization, a 
Communist foreign government, or the world 
Communist movement, and (2) within three years 
has served as a means for giving aid to any such 
organization, government or movement or for 
impairing the military or industrial strength of 
the United States, except that any labor organi- 

_ sation affiliated with any anti-Communist national 
labor federation is presumed not to be Communist- 
infiltrated, — 


Registration with the Attorney General is re- 
~ quired of Communist-action organizations and 
. their members, and Communist-front organiza- 
. tions and officers. These organizations must 

fle periodic financial statements and identify 


А, dy 


Act, as Amended 


their literature, radio and television programs. 
Contributions to such organizations may not be 
deducted from income tax. Members of those or- 
ganizations may not hold nonelective Government 
office or employment; hold office in or work for a 
labor organization; or represent an employer be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board. it is 
unlawful to conceal membership in such organi- 
gations when seeking Government employment; 
to contribute to such organizations, if a Govern- 
ment employee; or to work in a defense facility 
or use a United States passport, if a Communist. 


A Communist-infiltrated organization is de- 
prived of rights conferred by the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, upoh labor organiza- 
tions and employers. Members of a Communist- 
з ees organization may obtain an elec- 

a new represe: 
UE DEA resentative for collective 

Supplemental provisions of the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954, approved Aug. 24, 1954, declare 
() the Communist Party of the United States to 
be an instrumentality for the overthrow of the 
Government, and (2) members of that party, or 
any other organization for the overthrow of 
the Government, having knowledge of its pur- 
poses, to be mempers of a Communist-action 
organization subject to the Subversive Activities 
Control Act. That party, and any such organi- 
zation, also are deprived of all rights, privileges, 
. conferred by law upon legal 


Part II, Emergency Detention Act, stipulate 
that the President may proclaim an internal’ se- 
curity emergency in the event of invasion of U. S. 
territory or its possessions, declaration of war by 
Congress, or insurrection in the U. S. in aid of a 
foreign enemy. Those suspected of conspiracy for 
espionage or sabotage may be detained, subject to 
a hearing, a review by a bipartisan Detention Re- 
view Board, and access to the courts. The act 
er 206 ЗАН S of dipl corpus, and per- 

ed un wil not be confined with 
criminals or required to do forced labor. 
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Source: United States Bureau of Census: 


Congressional Apportionment Changed by 1950 Census 


based on 1950 and 1940 population returns 


State | 1950 | 1940 | State | 1950 1940 | State 1950 1940 State ] 1950 
9 9 6 6 1 1 6 
2 2 8 9 2 2 2 
6 7 8 8 14 14 9 
30 23 3 3 2 2 22 
4 4 7 6 43 45 2 
6 6 14 14 12 12 1 
1 1 18 17 2 2 10 
8 6 9 9 23 23 7 
10 10 6 7 6 8 1 
2 2 11 13 А 4 
25 26 2 2 30 33 1 
11 11 4 4 2 2 Кар 
8 8 435 


Method of Congressional Apportionment } 


The number of representatives of each state in 
Congress is determined by the population of the 
State, every state being entitled to at least one 
representative. A representative must be a resi- 
dent of the e from whích he is chosen, must 
be at least 25 years of age and have been a citizen 
for at least 7 years. Adjustments are made when 
the decennial census of the United States indi- 


cates population ge 
tive Nov. 15, 1941, di- 


law that beca e 
rected that all apportionment of representatives in 
Congress should be made by the method of equal 


Qualifications for Voting by 
A voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia), a citi: 
s paupers are ineligible. 


or write; must be registered. In some sta 


suppose an attempt improve the bill. 
by transferring a seat from one state to some 
other state. Such proposed transfer of a seat 
from one state to another state shi be made if. 
and only if, the percentage difference between the 
congressional districts in these two states would 
be reduced by the transfer. 4 


States 


zen; not a convict; able to read 


PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED s Я 
State In State |In County|!n Precin | State In State In County|In Precin. 
Alabama*. 2 yrs. 3 mos. ||Nebraska......| 6 mos. | 40 days | 10 days 

1yr. 30 days ||Nevada........| 6 mos. 30 days 10 days 

lyr. 30 days [New Hampshire 6 mos. 6 р 

Р уг. 54 days ||New Jersey....| I yr. 

1 yr. 10days ||New Mexico. 1 уг, 

туг. | 6mosá|........* New York... 1yr. 

1 уг. 30 days ||North Carolina.| 1 yr. 

1 yr. N 1 уг. 

1 ў 1 уг. 

6 30 days 1 уг. 

1 90 days 6 mos. |. 

6 60 daysa 1 уг. 

6 60 days 2 yrs. . 

6 30 days 2 yrs. 

15 6 mos, 1 уг. 

25 1 yr. 1yr. 

6 mos... Же 1yr. 

1 6 mos. lyr. 

1 yr: „ 1 уг. 

6 | 20 days lyr. 

6 6 mos. 1 yr. 

2 1 уг, 2 1 Fr. 

1 60 days 1 yr. - 

30 days 30 days 1 yr. 


„Requires 5 
(а) Township. (b) Residence in Municipality. (c) Ward, 6 mos. (d) Town. 


Law on Succession to the Presidency 
Approved July 18, 1947 p 


If by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
eiker а President nor Vice President to discharge 
ut Powers and duties of the office of President, 

en the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. The same rule 
Shall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, or inability of an individual 
pone Pane 

; at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
de of the powers and duties of the office 
dans ee there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
ia з to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
110 pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 

On as President pro tempore and as Senator, 
Shall act as President, 

An individual acting as President shall continue 
S act until the expiration of the then current 

esidential term, except that (1) if his discharge 


s Major National Convention Cities 1856-1956 
pé S the 1956 conventions the Republicans designated San Francisco, opening date Aug. 


sit E o, 188, um. аы, 
Dent, 1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1937, 1940, 1944, 1952, 
м пе Moe IMS 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, 
145; Dem. à ijs digg кер, з: 1872, 1900, 1940, 

‚ O., 3—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856, 1880. 


payment of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 


of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or Vice 
President qualifles, and (2) if his discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
“Whole or in part on the inability of the President- 
or Vice President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such individuals. 
If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no President. 
pro tempore to act as President, then the officer 
of the United States who is highest on the fol- 
lowing list, and who is not under disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of President, shall- 
act as President: Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Attorney- 
General, Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Labor. E 


. 20; mne 
Baltimore, Md., 3—Rep., аеш 1872; 1012. 


Cleveland, O., 2—Rep. 
New York Сі 


Kansas City, Mo. 2—] 

шаи e tne 
n, S. C.. 

San isto, Calif., 2—Rep. 

Denver, Col., 1 . 1908. 


612 United States—Independence Hall; Monroe Doctrine 
Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell 
Independence Hal! is the central and main 


building of a group in Philadelphia, located in 
Independence Square and facing Chestnut St. 
It is connected by arcades with two 2-story 
buildings, the East and West Wings, and two 
separate corner buildings. Of the latter Congress 
Hall is at Sixth St., and Old City Hall at Fifth St. 

Independence Hall. originally was the State 
House. It was begun in 1732 and completed in 
1759. The East and West Wings were intended 
to house offices. Tower and spire were completed 
by June 1753. 

The Pennsylvania Assembly occupied Assem- 
bly Hall in 1736, when the whole structure was 
far from completed. In 1775 it gave up the room 
to the Continental Congress. Here, in 1776, the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted. Here, 
in 1787, the Constitutional Convention drew up 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Congress Hall, at the west end of the group, 
was erected in 1787 and was the seat of the United 
States Congress from 1790 to 1800, when the Con- 
gress moved to Washington, D. C. The Court 
House, or Old City Hall, at the east end, was 
bullt in 1790 for the municipal courts, and was 
the first seat of the United States Supreme Court. 

Little attention was paid to the building as a 
national treasure until the Marquis de la Fayette 
arrived as the guest of the United States in 1824. 
The Assembly Room was then formally called 
ihe Hall of Independence. It was redecorated, the 
windows receiving scarlet and blue drapes studded 
with stars. Portraits of presidents and heroes 
were placed around the walls. The steeple, which 
had been removed in 1781, was reerected. The 
name Independence Hall was officially bestowed on 
the building in 1852. On July 4, 1876, it was 
opened as a national museum. The buildings 
were designated a national shrine in 1943. Inde- 
pendence Square was made a national. park 
in 1948. 

In 1955 the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs took over the restoration of the famous 
Assembly Hall to the state it was in when the 
Continental Congress met. Although most of the 
furniture has been lost, the records give a clear 
indication of how windsor chairs, tables with 
candies and venetian blinds were used. A silver 
inkstand made in 1752 by a Philadelphia silver- 
smith is believed to have served the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Casting of the Bell 

A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
by Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, to 
celebrate the 50th year of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The bell arrived in Philadelphia, 
Aug., 1752, and cracked during its testing. It was 
recast twice by Pass and Stow, two Philadelphia 
workmen, who placed it in position in the State 
House in June 1753; the State House was com- 
pleted six years later. The bell bears the inscrip- 
tion from Leviticus, XXV, 10: '"Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.’ 

The recast Province bell, later known as the 
Liberty Bell, was hung on trusses in the State 
House yard (now called Independence Square) to 
try out its sound before raising it to the tower. 
Barly in September it was cracked by a stroke of 
the clapper during a test without any other vio- 


Лепсе. 4 

In the recasting the English model was broken 
up and the same metal was used with the addition 
of an ounce and one-half of American copper to a 
pound of the old bell metal to reduce the brittle- 
ness of the bell. The same form and lettering were 
‘preserved with the substitution of the names of 


the founders, the place and the years of recasting. 

The third casting of the bell with the original 
metal proved satisfactory and it is the relic that 
the visitor views today. The bell was hung this 
time permanently, in a steeple of the State House 
(Independence Hall) where it remained until the 
steeple was taken down, July 16, 1781, and the bell 
was lowered into the brick tower, where it re- 
mained until 1846. At this date it was placed on 
public exhibition as a relic in the Declaration 
Chamber in Independence Hall. It remained there 
until 1876 when it was placed on its old walnut 
frame in the tower hallway, remaining there until 
1877 when it was hung from the ceiling of the 
clere story of the tower by a chain of 13 links, 
It was returned again to the Declaration Chamber 
and was placed in a glass case the following year, 
and in 1896 was taken back to the tower hall. In 
1915 the case was removed so that the public 
might have the opportunity to touch it. 

The measurements of tne bell follow: 

Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 

Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 

Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown. 2 ft. 3 in. 

"Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 144 inches. 

Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 

Cost, £60 14s 5d. 

The bell—always brittle—cracked in 1835 when 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Justice 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Court. 


"Travels and Exbibitions 


The bell has been removed from Independence 
Hall on the following occasions: 

Sept. 18, 1777—When the British Army was about 
to occupy the City of Philadelphia. The bell was 
removed from the State House for its preservation. 
It was conveyea with the heavy baggage of the 
American Army in a supply train of 700 wagons 
guarded by 200 North Carolina and Virginia 
cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa., where 
it was hidden in Zion's Church unti: June 27, 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia and 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall. 

Jan. 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, La., 
World's Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 

July 25, 1893—Philadelphia to Chicago, III., 
World's Columbian Exposition. 

Oct. 24, 1895— Philadelphia to Atlanta, Ga., Cot- 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. 

Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, S. C., 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. 

June 15, 1903—Philadelphia to Boston, Mass., 
Bunker Hill celebration. 

1904—Philadelphia to St. Louis, Mo., Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 

Oct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia Historical Street 
Parade, Founder's Week celebration. 

July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to San Francisco, 
Calif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

UA i 5 Street Parade, First 
F Broadcasts 


D-Day—June 6, 1944—The bell was tapped with 
a rubber mallet on two broadcasts by Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel, The first broadcast was at 7 to 
7:15 a.m. The program started at another point 
but the mayor spoke from Independence Hall at 
about 7:12 a.m. As the program ended the mayor 
tapped the bell, once for each letter in the word 
Independence. 

The second broadcast was carried at 7:15 till 7:30 
1 € Broadcast the bell was again 

y Mayor Samuel seven times, on 
letter in the word Liberty, ШОГУ toa 


The Monroe Doctrine 


] President James Monroe on Dec. 2, 1823, an- 
nounced ‘‘as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and in- 

dependent condition which they have assumed and 

maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers. Monroe explained that if any European 
power tried to interfere with the American gov- 
егп! , the United States would consider it an 
unfriendly act, dangerous to. our peace and 

ety." He also pointed out that Spain could never 
subdue the new governments. 

S 1 immediate provocation for the message was 


' proposal in Europe to overthrow new demo- 
governments erected’ from former colonles 


of Spain. The Holy АШапь» of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia, supported by France, undertook ‘to 
put an end to the system of representative gov- 
ernment.” Monroe published his doctrine after 
consultation with his cabinet, which included John 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state, John C. Cal- 
houn and William Wirt, and with ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son, The British foreign secretary, George Canning, 
also had urged such a statement, The Monroe ad- 
ministration also in 1823 denounced a ukase by the 
Heu emperor prohibiting citizens. of other na- 
tions from navigating and fishing within 100 miles 
of the Northwest coast oí North America, from 
Behring Straits to Lat. N. 51, The American reply 
declared the American continents are no longer 
subjects for апу new colonial establishments.” 
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Origin of the 


The War of e was con- 
ducted by delegates from the original 13 
States, called the Congress of the United 
States of America and generally known 
as the Continental Congress. In 1718 the 
Congress submitted to the legislatures of 
the states the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, which were ratified 
by New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mrginia, 
North’ Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Maryland. 
The first article of the instrument read: 
“The stile of this confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.” This did not 
signify a sovereign nation, because the 
states delegated only those monere they 
could not handle individually, such as 
power to wage war, establish a uniform 
currency, make treaties with foreign na- 
tions and contract debts for general ex- 
реБ ва such as paying the army. Taxes 
or the payment of such debts were levied 
by the individual states. The president un- 
der the Articles signed himself “President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled," but here the United States were 
considered in the plural a cooperating 
group. Canada was invited to join the 
union on equal terms but did not act. 
When the war was won it became evi- 
dent that a stronger federal union was 
needed to protect the mutual interests of 
the states. The Congress left the initiative 
to the legislatures. Virginia in January, 
1786, appointed commissioners to meet 
with representatives of other states, with 
the result that goers es from Virginia, 
Delaware, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. Alexan- 
er Hamilton prepared their call asking 
"b from allstates to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, “to render the Con- 
stitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the union." 


(Constitution 


Congress endorsed the plan Feb. 21, 1787. 
Delegates were appointed by all states ex- 
cept Rhode Island. 

The convention met May 14, 1787. George 
Washington was chosen president (pre- 
siding officer). The states certified 65 
delegates, but 10 did not attend. The work 
was done by 55, not all of whom were 
present at all sessions. Of the 65 qualified 
delegates, 16 failed to sign, and 39 actu- 
ally signed Sept. 17, 1787, some with 
reservations, Washington sent the Con- 
stitution to Congress with a covering let- 
ter and that body, Sept. 28, 1787, ordered 
it sent to the legislatures, "in order to be 
submitted to a convention of delegates 
chosen in each state by the people 
thereof." 

In 1911 Max Farrand declared 74 dele- 
gates had been named and 19 failed to 
attend. His count was repeated by Charles 
Warren and other historians. Actually the 
9 additional persons in Farrand's list re- 
fused to accept appointment and hence 
were never delegates, and were not 
counted as absentees by the convention. 


The Constitution was ratified by votes of state 
conventions as follows: Delaware, Dec, 7, 1787, 
unanimous; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, 43 to 23; 
New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787, unanimous; Georgia, 
Jan. 2, 1788, unanimous; Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1788, 
128 to 40; Massachusets, Feb, 6, 1788, 187 to 168; 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, 63 to 11; South Carolina, 
May 23, 1788, 149 to 73; New Hampshire, June 
21, 1788, 57 to 46; Virginia, June 26, 1788, 89 to 
79; New York, July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine states 
were needed to establish the operation of the 
Constitution “between the states so ratifying the 
same" and New Hampshire was the ninth state. 
The government did not declare the Constitution 
in effect until the first Wednesday in March, 1789, 
which was March 4. After that North Carolina 
ratified it Nov. 21, 1789, 197 to 77; and Rhode 
Island May 29, 1790, 34 to 32. Vermont in con- 
yention ratified it Jan, 10, 1790, and by act of 
Congress approved Feb. 19, 1791, was admitted 
into the Union as the 14th state. 


Text of the Constitution 


Original Seven Articles 


PREAMBLE 
We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of DNA. ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 

United States of America. 
D ARTICLE 1, 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 


vested:) 

AIL шүн powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 

ў Representatives. 
\ ection 2—(House of Representatives, how 
P and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how 1 pape |. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
Е Impeachment. ) 
I. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
-posed of members chosen every second year by the 
veral States, and the electors in 
have the qualifications requisite 
t numerous branch of the 


j for electors of the mos 


State 


il not, when elected, be an inhabitan! 
that in which he be chosen. 
. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
i portioned among the several States which may be 
cluded. within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
to the whole number of free persons, in- 
ding those bound to service for a term of, years, 


х ther persons. The. al enumeration shall be 


d excluding Indians 2500 taxed, three-fifths of all е 


made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
Subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
Sand, t each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 
5; New York, 2 New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania 8; 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 3. 
‘ 4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
thal de wis of lectin е ашыу иге 
suc! 
ү Eno House Qf Bepresentatives shall choose 
sole power ot impeachment,” and Shall have the 
ection zu 
fo make temporary 
о make tempo 
Qualifications of a 
Senate, 
and other officers of 


Sentence.) 


poen of two Senators from each Bite capes ty 


thereof, for six years; and eac 
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Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof 
may make temporary appointment until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
Shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 

reside; and no person shall be convicted without 
he concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
Party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Section 4— (Times, etc., 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) 

l. The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
VASE in S by the Legislature thereof; 

ut the Congre: at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places of 
choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour- 
nal Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 
1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 

returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
& majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 

ehavior and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
Tequire secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. " 

4. Neither House, during the session on Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
More than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6—(Compensation, Privileges. Dis- 
qualifications in certain cases.) 

1. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive а compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
fon, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
eged from arrest during their attendance at the 
Session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either House they shall not ques- 
tioned in any other place. 
the No Senator or Representative shall, during 
he time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
Buy, Civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
euch time; and no person holding any office under 
е United States shall be a member of either 

ouse during his continuance in office, 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, ete. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
uus as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


1, АП bills for raising revenue shall oríginate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 


binde or concür with amendments, as on other 


2. Every bill which shal House of 
Representatives and UY nan passed the Hoi 
es 
United Bt, Là» ре presented 
Dot, he 


of holding elections, 


he shall sign it, but if 
his objections, to that 
i originated, who shall 
Objections at S on their journal, and 

after such 18 
it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, D$ which it shall likewise 
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be reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
that House it shall become a law. But in all sueh 
cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the 3 of each House respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned е President within 

days Sundays Has H 


presen! iy 

manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return; in w 
case it shall not W, 


Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question 0! 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, and before the 1 


8 
dis- 

him, shall be repassed by tworthird 
and the House of Representatives, ас- 
tations prescribed in 


States; but all duties, im and excises shall de 
n hout the United States. 
12 "To. E money on the credit of the United 


tates. 
late commerce with foreign nations, 
RE among the several States and with the Indian 


tribes. 
tablish a uniform rule of naturalization 
2 uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 


United States, i 
ro e regulate the value thereof, s 


of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights an 


measures. 
'unishment of counterfeit- 
6. To provide for the pi енен. 


ing the securities and current coin of the 


States. 
tablish post-offices and post-roads. 

9. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the UU rights to their respective 

CO) j adi ^ 
чаре даша tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


unish piracles and felonies 
Seas, Pod offences against 


t letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. 


. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money io that use shall be for 8 longer 
term than two years. 
13. To provide and maintain a navy. 
14. To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion oi the land and naval forces. 
15. To provide for call forth the militia to 
execute 9. НОР P Union, suppress insurrec- 
vasions. £ 
Hog To provide for organizing. arming, and dis- 
GP theme as may be employed in the service of the 


Court. 
10. To define and 
committed on the hig! 

the law of nations. 
11. To declare war, 


lation in all cases 

по Of particular 

miles square) as may, by cession 805 dünne 
d States, and o 

hased b 


„ for the erection of forts, maga- 
ines, arse " Р yards, and other needful build- 
ings;—And 


18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
roper for ing into execution the forego- 
КЁ props АРЫГ 5 


Wers er powers vested b: 
БОДА in the Government of the United 
Si 


tes, or in any department or officer thereof: 
Section ЕТИ ire as to migration or 
importation of certain — H: 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc, 
EARS "Mo pes from 
reference, ney, J 
ws ete, No шы noue Officers not to 
receive presents, etc. ` 
1. The migration or importation of. such persons 
as àny of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be BIB by the cone 
prior to the year one thousand LEN hundred n 
eight, but a tax or duty may be ed on su 
importation, not exceeding ten do 


PT TRAE of the writ of habeas corpus 


2. The 
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unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. 
No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 


duties to another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10 (States prohibited from the ex- 
ercise of certain powers. 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 

risal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 

hing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 

of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
"Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
Shall be subject to the revision and control of tne 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Gon- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in wat, unless AT invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 


delay. 
ARTICLE II. 


Section 1—(President: bis term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how 
appointed. Electors te vote on same day. 
Qualification of President. On whom his duties 
devolve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The hue shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the Uni States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or регров holding an offüce of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(*The electors shall meet in thelr respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sien and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to ihe seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
E RATE A open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shal diately choose by ballot one of them for 

resident; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
Song the President, the vote shall be taken by 
8 he representation from each State having 
one vote. А quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
-choice of the President, the person having the 

eatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
ihe Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President.) 
*This clause has been superseded by the 
amendment.) 
the time of 


al born citizen, or a 
at the time of the 
gible to 
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to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 
(For qualification of the Vice President, see 

Article XII of the amendments.) х 

5. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the 7 and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death. resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice-President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or а President shall be elected. E 

(This clause has been amended by Article XX, 
sections 3 and 4, of the amendments.) 

6. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services а compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor. diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

7. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 

ates.“ 

Section 2— (President to be Commander-in- 

Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 


Officers, eic. may pardon.  Treaty-making 
ower. Nomination of certain officers. When 
President may fill vacancies.) 


1. The President shall be Commander -in-Cnhief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 

rieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambüssa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all otber officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for. and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 

roper in the President alone, in the courts of 
aw, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate te 

gress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) 

He shall from time to tíme give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, Or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 


certain es.) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil offi- 
cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 


ors. 
ARTICLE III 
Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com- 


pU 
е TOM wer of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Eres may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which 
shon, not be diminished during their continuance in 
Section 2—(Judicial power: to what cases it 
extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
ppellate, "Trial by jury, etc. rial, 


Court A 

where.) 

1. The Aue Ner вразі нса ЭЧ сазад in 

S 

laws of the United States, and treaties dine 

hich shall be made, under their authority; to all 
UB EE Xe pes 
jurisdiction: to controversies to which the United 
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States shall be a party; to controversies between Executive (when the Legislature cannot be cone 
two or more States, between a State and citizens vened) against domestic violence, 2 
of another State. between citizens of different 


tates, between citizens of the same State claiming ARTICLE Y. 

10205 under grants of different States, and between (Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) 

a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 

citizens, or subjects. Houses 8 deem it necessary, shall propose 

(This section is abridged by Article ХІ of the amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- - 

amendments.) cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- Several States, shall call a convention for Apt 

lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a ing amendments, which in either case, shall be 

State shall be party, the Supreme Court shal! valid to all intents an part of this 


purposes, as 0! 

have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases Constitution, when ratified. by. the Legislatures of 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have three-fourths of the several States, or by conyen- 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
such exceptions and under such regulations as the Other mode of ratification may be 7 by 
Congress shall make. the Congress, provided that no amen hi 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
eachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
e held in the State where the said erimes shall first and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 
have been committed; but when not committed the First Article; and that no дее: without its 


within any State the trial shall be at such place or consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
places a 9 05 Congress may by law have directed. the Senate. ARTICLE VI. : 
ау reason defined. Proof of. Pun- (Certain debts, ete. declared valid, Suprem- 
1, Treason against the United States shall con- acy 0 nstitution, treaties, and laws е 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort, DY Whom taken. No religious test. 


No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same ‘overt into before the adoption of this Constitution shall = 
act, or on confession in open court. be as valid against the United States under is 
2. The Cong shall have power to declare the Constitution as under the Confederation. 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 8.2, This Constitution and the laws of the United 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 


cept during the lif МЕЧУ 2 and all treaties made, or whi shall be made. 
g F OT the PONSON ашыны under the authority of the United States, shall be 
i ARTICLE IV. the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
Section 1--(Each State to give credit to the every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
public acts, et of every other State.) the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 


t Pull faith and credit shall be given in each State trary notwithstanding. 
0 the publie acts. records, and judicia! proceedings 3. The Senators and Representatives before 
of every other State. And the Congress may by mentioned, and the members of the several State 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such Legislatures, and all executive and Juditin offi- 
Head records, and proceedings shall be proved, and cers, both of the United States and о] the several 
e effect therof. 4 States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation e 
Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each support this Constitution; but no religious test - 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered shall ever be required as a qualification to any 


up. Persons held to service having escaped, office or public trust under the United States 
to be delivered up.) T ; 


1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to ARTICLE VII. 
All privileges and immunities of citizens in the (What ratification shall establish Constitu- 
Several States. tion.) E 


2. A person charged in any State with t The ratification of the Conventions of nine | 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand this Constitution between the States so ratifying 

Executive authority of the State from which the same. 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State | Done їп convention by the unanimous consent of 
haying jurisdiction of the crime. the States present the 17th day of September n 

‚3. No person held to service or labor in one the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independence _ 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- of the United States of America the 12th. In wit- 
DES in consequence of any law or regula- ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 

erein, be discharged from such service or names, 
labor, but shall be delivered up оп claim of the y Geotge Washington, president and deputy from 
© whom such service or labor ls а. h 
Hg pa amendment.) Eu босу: New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 
ection 3—(Admission of new States. Power man. 

of Congress over territory and other Property.) Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

l. New States may be admitted by the Congress Connecticut— Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sher- 
HUP thin Union: put 7 new Rem shall be formed man. York Al der Hamilton. 

thin the jurisdiction of o! New York—Alexant e 
State, nor any State be formed by the EET New Jersey—Wil: Livingston, David Brearley, 
two or more States, or parts of States, without the Wm. Paterson, Jona, Dayton. 
Consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned. Pennsylvania— Franklin, Thomas Mifin, 
as well as of the Congress Robt. Morris, Geo. Clymer, Thos. Fitzsimons, 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouv. Morris. 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- | Delaware—Geo. Read, Gunning Bedford, Jun.. 
ng the territory or other property belonging to the John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco: Ens 
115 ded States; and nothing in this Constitution, Maryland—James McHenry, Dan. Jenifer, of St. 

all be so construed as to prejudice any claims of Thomas, Dan. Carroll. А 


the United States, or of any part inia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr.. > 
Section 4— (Republican. Ee Nosh Carolina—Wm. Blount, Rich'd Dobbs- 
Rüsrantecd. Each State to be protected.) Speight, Hugh Williamson. 
he United States shall guarantee to every State South. Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Cotes- 


this Union a Republican form of orth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, ^ Georgia. William Few, Abr. Baldwin. * 
and. on application of the Legislature, or of the Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Ten Original Amendments (Bill of Rights) 5 


vo position in and out of Con us ке cedi AUS it was not sufficiently explicit as 
JJ! ̃ шне Аа ЦА 
dL ttu кайп popula le. 
6 


sire, in order to pr further declaratory and restric- — 
tive clauses Should t S added Mon price oe RE Por ert is eonldence in the government will 


ie 8 beneficent ends of its institution, be it TesolVer, etc. Xs 115 
ese amendments mm. as one to ten inclusive, but In rea ree 
Dn Кока ку ткы iom m rc M 
90): т, olina, р: 8 ; Ме» 5 A 
100), DSlaware, (gan. 28, 4380 ee ee b. 4490): New York (Feb, 24. 110), Rhode - 
939); 


appear In or (March 18, 1939); Connecticut, (April 19, 1939). These orig: nal ten ratified amen 
n order on the next page as Article I to X inclusive. 
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States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


~~ 
United States Senators to Be Elected by Direct 
Popular Vote.- 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty- 
second Congress RIED 16, 1912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (May 31, 1913). The amend- 
ment was adopted by 37 of the 48 states, but was 
rejected by Utah, 

1. The Senate of the United States shall bo com- 

osed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
ihe people thereof, for six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications uisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
latures. 

2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive author! 
of such State shall issue writs of election to 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
make temporary appointment until the people fill 
pe ае by election аз the Legislature may 

rect. 


3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution, 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 


- The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sicty-fijth 
Congress (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan, 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 

The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
the lower Houses of the 55 vote was, 3,782 

l against—18.! ry. 

‘The’ amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1, After one year from the ratification of this 
„article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
Ves thereof for beverage purposes is here- 

y prohibited. 3 

2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent роже to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

3, This article shall be tnoperative unless it shall 
hape been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided. in the Constitution, within seven years 

rom the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


Repealed by Article XXI effective Dec. 5, 1933, 


ARTICLE XIX. 
Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women 


Congress having been асо Ho 
5 Pu 12, 1919) and by the Senate 


amendment, шап to a rejection in the КАЛӘ 


1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
yote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE xx. 
Terms of President and Vice-President to Begin on 


Jan, 20; Those of Senators and Representatives, 
on Jan. 3. > 


„he following amendment, was 
5 of the ‘several States меа 
econd VVV 1932), a joint resolution 


Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of 
January, of the years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors shall 
then begin. 

Section 2, The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, un- 
less they shall by iaw appoint a different day. 

Section 3, If, at the time fixed for the be- 
лашу of the term of the President, the Presi- 

nt elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President elect shall have failed to qualify, 
then the Vice-President elect shall act аз 
President until a President shall have qualified; 
&nd the Congress may РЕ law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor а 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 


Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 

rsons from whom the House of Representa- 

ives may choose a President whenever the 

right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 

ARTICLE XXI. 
Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment 
by Conventions in the States. 

The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion. The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5. 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 


Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or importation 

any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. ' 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
Jess it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Limiting Presidential Terms of Office. 


No person shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than twice, and no person who 
has held the office of President, or acted as 
5 Cu two PE of a term to 

son was elected President 
Shall be elected to the office of the President more 
han once. But this Article shall not apply to 
any person holding the office of President when 
this Article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of Presi- 
dent or acting as President during the remainder 


E 


of such term. 
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Lincoln's Gettysburg Address З 


President Abraham Lincoln delivered his address 
at Gettysburg, often called the peak of American 
eloquence, at the dedication of the military ceme- 
tery there Nov. 19, 1863. The battle had been 
fought July 1-3, 1863, He was preceded by Edward 
Everett, former president of Harvard, secretary of 
State and senator from Massachusetts, then 69 and 
one of the nation's great orators, Everett gave a 
full resume of the battle. Lincoln's speech was so 
short that the photographer did not get his camera 
adjusted in time, The report that newspapers ig- 
nored Lincoln's address is not entirely accurate; 
Everett's address swamped their columns, but the 
greatness of Lincoln's speech was immediately 
recognized. Everett wrote him: ''I should be glad 
if I could flatter myself that I came as near the 
central idea of the.occasion in two hours as you 
did in two minutes.” 

Five copies of the Gettysburg address in Lin- 
coln's hand are extant. The first and second draft, 
prepared in Washington and Gettysburg just before 

THE OFFICIAL VERSION OF 
Fourscore and seven years 


delivery, are in the Library of Congress; the second. 
draft was exhibited on the Fredom Train, The 
third draft, written at the request of Everett to 
be sold at a fair in New York for the benefit of 
soldiers, was given the Illinois State Historical 
Library by popular subscription. Ё i 

The fourth copy was written out by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, the historian, and remained in 
custody of the Bancroft family until 1929, when it 
was acquired by Mrs, Nicholas Н. Noyes, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. In 1949 Mrs, Noyes presented this. 
сору to the Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N.Y. The fifth copy, usually described as the 
clearest and best, was also written by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, for facsimile reproduction in a 
volume to be sold for the benefit of soldiers and 
sailors in Baltimore, where Bancroft lived. It is 
the second Bancroft copy. It passed to Bancroft's. 
stepchildren, named Bliss, and was sold for 
$54,000 by the estate of Dr. William J. A. Bliss in 
New York April 27, 1949, to Oscar B. Cintas, 
former Cuban ambassador to the United States. 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, 


conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal, " 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation so conceived, 


and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that. war, 


We have come 


to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting-place of those who here gave their lives 


that that, nation might live 
But, in a larger sense, 
ground. 
poor power to add or detract. 
but it can never forget what they did here, It 


It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 
we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggied here, have consecrated it, far above our 
The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, 


is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 


to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nohly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us--that from these honored dend 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain=—that this nation, under 
God, shall have а new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, by the people, for 


the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner 


The Star-Spangled Banner ordered played 
by the military and naval services by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916, It was designated the 
National Anthem by Act of Congress, March 3,1931. 
It was written by Francis Scott Key, of George- 
town, D. C., during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1814. Key 
was a lawyer, a graduate of St. John's College, 
Annapolis, and a volunteer in a light artillery com- 
pany. When a friend, Dr. Beanes, a physician of 
Upper Marlborough, Md., was taken aboard. Ad- 
miral Cockburn's British squadron for interfering 
with ground troops, Key and J. S. Skinner, carrying 
в note from President Madison, went to the fleet 
under a flag of truce on a cartel ship to ask 
Beanes’ release. Admiral Cockburn consented, but 
as the fleet was about to sail up the Patapsco to 
bombard Fort McHenry he detained them, rst on 
H. M. S. Surprise, and then on a supply ship. 

Key witnessed the bombardment from his own 
Vessel. It began at 7 a.m., Sept. 13, 1814, and 
lasted, with intermissions, for 25 hours. The 
British fired over 1,500 shells, each weighing as 
much as 220 lbs. They were unable to approach 
closely because the Americans had sunk 22 vessels 
in the channel. Only four Americans were killed 
and 24 wounded. A British bomb-ship was disabled, 

During the bombardment Key wrote a stanza on 
the back of an envelope, Next day at the Fountain 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER Ht т, 


1 
2 Say can you see by the dawn's early light 
Meo proudly we hailed at the twillght's last 
Же broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 
E ght, 
O'er the rampart. у 
PET 5 we watched were so gallantly 


And the rocket/s red glare, the bombs bursting in 


air, 
Gave proof th: 
On, 680 debe ee the night that our flag was 
9,28, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
pine of the free and the home of the 


n 
On E МБА dimly seen through the mists of the 


Where th y 
"MR foe's haughty host in dread silence 


What 850 that! which the breeze, o'er the towering 
As it fitfülly blows, now conceals, n 

M eals, now discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first 


beam, 
In full Slory reflected now shines on the stream: 
t SI-Spangled banner! О long may it wave 


"Tis the 
or the land of the free and the home of the 


inn, Baltimore, he wrote out the poem and gave 
it to his brother-in-law, Jut ge J. H. Nicholson. 
Nicholson suggested the tune, Anacreon in Heaven, 
and had the poem printed on broadsides, of which 
two survive. On Sept. 25 it appeared in the Balti- 
more American, Later Key made 3 copies: one is 
in the Library of Congress and one in the Penn- 
Sylvania Historical Society. - 
The copy that Key wrote in his hotel Sept. 14, 
1814, remained in the Nicholson fi for 93 
years. In 1907 it was sold to Henry Walters of 
Baltimore. In 1934 it was bought at auction in 
New York from the Walters estate by the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore, for $26,400. The Walters 
Gallery in 1953 sold the manuscript to the Mary- 
land Historical Society for the same price. The 
purchase price was donated by Mrs. Thos. Court- 
ney Jenkins, Baltimore, in memory of her mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Catherine Key Jenkins, daughter of 
a first cousin of Francis Scott Key. 
The flag that Key saw during the bombardment, 
is preserved in Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, It is 30 by 42 ft., and has 15 alternate red 
and white stripes and 15 stars, for the original 
13 states plus Kentucky and Vermont. It was 
made by Mary Young Pickersgill. The Baltimore 
Flag house, a museum, occupies her premises, 
which were restored in 1953, * 


г] that band who so vauntingly swore t 
Ang nie By of war and the battle's confusion, 
countr? should leave us no more! 
л Their ооа has Males out their foul footsteps’ 
poliution. Y Ь 


No refuge could save the hire! 


Е and slave 
From the terror of flight, or 


he gloom of the 
grave: 

And the star-spangled- banner in triumph doth . 
wave 


Oe'r the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 


Iv UT 
it суз сават freemen shall stand 


be 
Mes their loved homes and the war's des- 
lation! үр 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heav'n _ 
rescued land , of 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 


t, when our cause it is just 

A ASA Quis Be опса “In God is our trust.’ | 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shal) ў 

over the. ond of the free and the home of the 
brave à 


E 
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Charter of tbe United Nations 


We, the peoples of the United Nations 

Determined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought unteld sorrow to mankind, and 

To reatürm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person, 
in the equal right of men and women and ot 
nations large and small, and 

To establish conditions under which justice and 
respect for the obligations arising from treaties 
and other sources of international law can be 
Maintained, and 

To promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom, and for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors, and 

To unite our strength to maintain international 
peace and security. and 

To insure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social advancement, 
of all people, have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims. 

ord nu our respective governments, through 
representatives assembled in the RS of San Fran- 
visco. who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 
present Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organization to 
be known as the United Nations. 

CHAPTER I 
PURPOSES 
Article 1—The purposes of the United Nations 
e: 


1. To maintain international peace and security, 
and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace and for the suppression of acts of bi 

ression or other breaches of the peace, and to 
ring about by pem means, and in conformity 
with the princ D of justice and international 
law, adjustment. or settlement of international 
5 or situations which might lead to a breach 
of the peace; 

2. To. develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of mus rights 
and self-cetermination of peoples, and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 
peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, social, 
cultural or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for the fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex. language or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations in the attainment of these common 
ends. PRINCIPLES А 

Article 2—Тһе organization and its members, 1n 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
act in accordance with the following principles: 

1. The organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 
the rights and benefits resulting from membership. 
shall Fadi jn good faith the obligations assumed 
by them in accordance with the present charter. 

3. All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace, and security, and justice, are 
not endangered, 

4. All members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional reiations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any member or state, or in any other 
Manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations. 

5. All members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present charter, 
and shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The GALE Shall ensure that states not 
members act in accordance with these principles 
so far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
‘of international peace and security. 

1. No g contained in the present charter 
‘shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestie jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter; but this principle shall 
not prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII. f 
CHAPTER П 
ЖҮК Ту 2m 8 51 15 
Article е original members e Uni 
Nations shall be the states which, having 3 5 
cipated in the United Nations Conference on 
_ International Organization at San Fray „ Or 
have previously signed the declaration of the 


Arti 


United Nations of Jan, 1, 1942, sign the present 
EL and ratify it in accordance with Article 


0. 

Article 4—1. Membership in the United Nations 
is open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the present 
charter and which. in the judgment of the organi- 
zation, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 

2, The admission of any such state to member- 
ship in the United Nations will be eflected by a 
decislon of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 

Article 5—A member of the United Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement action has 
been taken by the Security Council may be sus- 

ended from the exercise of the rights and privi- 
eges of membership by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may be 
restored by the Security Council. 

Article 6—A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles contained 
in the present charter may be expelled from the 
organization by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

CHAPTER HI 
ORGANS 

Article 7—1. There are established as the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice, 
а Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found 
necessary may be established in accordance with 
the present charter. 

Article 8—The United Nations shall place no 
restrictions on the eligibility of men and women 
to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of equality in the principal and subsidiary organs, 

CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 

Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist ot 
all the members of the United Nations. 

Each member shall not have more than flve 
representatives in the General Assembly. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 10—The General Assembiy may discuss 
questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs 
Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Seourity Council, or both, 

on any such questions or matters. 

Article 11—1. The General Assembly may con- 
sider the general principles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
including the principles governing disarmament 
and the regulations of armaments, and may make 
recommendations with regard to such principles 
to the members or to the Security Council or both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before it by any member 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or by & State, which is not a member of thé 
United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the State or States 
concerned or to the Security Council, or both. A 
question on which action is necessary shall be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion, 

3. The General ee call the attention 
of ihe Security Council situations which are 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 
s wee e ute арааг днину po mid 
of Article 10. 3 


. The Secretary General, with 
the Security Council, shall notify the General As- 


the Security 

y the Security 

Council and shall similarly 1 the General 
n 


immedi- 
tely the Security Council ceases to deal with such 


matters. 
Article 13—1. General Assem| 


The 
Td studies and make See for 


he уу {эс of: 

а) Promoting international e ration in the 
political field. and encouraging e gressive 
pU of international law and iís codifica- 


rovided in the present. 


r 
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(b) Promoting international cooperation in the 
economic, social, cultural, educational and health 
fields and assisting in the realization of human 
rights and basic freedoms for all without distinc- 
tions as to race, sex, language or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions and 
powers of the General Assembly with respect to 
matters mentioned in Paragraph (b) above are set 
forth in Chapter IX and X. 

Article 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
12, the General Assembly may recommend measures 
for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, re- 
gardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a 
violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
setting forth the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

Article 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
АЕЦ reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 

lon. 

Article 16—'"The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the international 
ORDER system as are assigned to it under 
Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategie. 

Article 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approve the budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
and shall examine the administrative budgets of 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

3. The expenses of the organization shall be 
Er Py, the members as apportioned by the 

eneral Assembly. VOTING 


„Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 
2. Decisions of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant questions shall be made by & two-thirds 
Majority of those present and voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
Which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nalions, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the right and privileges of 
members, questions relating to the operations of 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 
3. Decisions on other questions—including the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and voting. 
Article 19—À member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its 
i equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. The General Assembly ma nevertheless, 
хоца ава to ime if ds satiated вк 
в due n 
control of the member. Mcr ds : 


i PROCEDURE 
ў, Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
NE annual sessions and in such special sessions 
в Occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
pa Oed by the Secretary General at the request 
the Security Council or of a majority of the 
4 77 0 of the United Nations. 
rticle 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
own rules of procedure. It shall elect its presi- 
dent for each session, 
such ie dai The General 1 may establish 
агу gans as 
the performance of its functions, ^ ана 


CHAPTER V 
E SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 
ot irticle 23—1. The Security Council shall consist 
ee ym members of the United Nations. The 
ae ETE of America, the United Kingdom of 
e p 85 and Northern Ireland, the Union 
d 1 0 End Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
ina, АП France, shall be permanent members 
Кы ecurity Council The General Assembly 
EN SISSE Six other members of the United Na- 
SIE A be non-permanent members of the 
inthe y 5 panon; due regard being specially paid, 
bers of 1 та instance to the contribution of mem- 
kater gate P еа Nations to the maintenance of 
Purposes 0 реасе and security and to the other 


f the 
Geographical Aten and also to equitable 


2. The non-permanent members of the Security 
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Council shall be elected for a term of 2 
In the first election of the non-permanent Tem- 
Bere poera 8 be chosen sat a term 
аг. retiring member 
eligible for immediate reelection, PE ees 
3. Each member of the Security Council shall 
have one representative. 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 
Article 24—1. In order to insure prompt and 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council primary ге- 
sponse tone the воран E ера ү 
С and agree carrying О! 
ts duties under this responsibility the Security 


рон КЫ 
powers granted to the Security Council for the 


3 ахНаю m rd Debes р? A ed abi 
gree to accept and carry ou lecisions 
Security Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the present charter. 

Article 26—In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world's human and economic resources, the Secur- 
ity Council shall be responsible for formulating, 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit 
дое the members of the United Nations Jor the 

0 e members of е n; ations 
establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments, 


VOTING 

Article 27—1. Each member of the Security 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members; provided that, in deci- 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 


fon PROCEDURE 
Article 28—1. The Securit 


T Council shall be so 
organized as to be able to function CEDE 


Each member of the Security Council shall for 
рине ba re resented at all times at the seat of 
the organization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold periodic 
meetings at which each of its members may, if it 
so desires, be represented by a member of the 
Government or by some other specially designated 
representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at 
such places other than the seat of the organization 
as in its judgment may best facilitate its work. 

Article 29—The Security Council may establish 
m or ori б ns UA TRE necessary for 

е performance о! с! . 

Article 30— The Security Council shall adopt its 
сев TOS dt IE luding the method of 
seiectin, president. > 

Article @i—Any ‘member of the United Nations 
t a member of the Security Council may 
the снов of 


Council 
Nations, 


or any State not a member of the 
if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 


е 
ticipate in the discussion relatini 


егех: CHAPTER VI 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
Article 33—1. The parties to any dispute, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the 


of international peace and si ity 
EUM first of all, seek a Solution by ni tion, 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitrai judi- 


cial settlement, resort to regional agencies Or ar- 
engen pde or other peaceful means of their 
own c 


се. 
urity Counci) shall, when it deems 
2. The Security Ms 


N . — upon the parties their 


dispute, ux : Buen which might lead to 
tern: ei or 
in Order to determine whether its contin is 


likely to Оша th 
peace ani z ae 

icle 35—1. Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute or any situation of the 


5 
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nature referred to in Article 34 to the attention 
of the Security Council, or of the General As- 


sembly. =: 

2, A state which Is not a member of the United 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council or of the General Assembly any dispute 
to which it is a pus. if it accepts in advance, for 
the purposes of the dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in 
respect of matters brought to its attention under 
this article will be subject to the provisions of 
Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred to in 
Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recom- 
meng appropriate procedures or methods of ad- 

justment. 

2. The Security Council should take into con- 
sideration any 9 шна for the settlement of the 
CEA which have already been adopted by the 
parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this article 
the Security Council should take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as а general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provisions of 
the statute of the court. 

Article 37—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they shall 
refer it to the Security Council. 

3. If the Security Council deems that the con- 
tinuance of the Чар is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38— Without prejudice to the provisions 
of Articles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
Council mi if all the parties to any dispute So 
request, make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 
OF AGGRESSION. 

Article 39—The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of 1 and shall make- 
recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Article 40—In order io prevent an aggravation 
of the situation, the Security Council may, before 
making the recommendations or deciding upon the 
measures provided for in Article 41, upon the 
parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 

rovisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional 

e ы 

le 


mà: 
economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 


sider that measures provided for 
would be lequate, or have proved to be in- 
adequate, it may take such action by alr, sea or 
land forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such 
action may include demonstrations, blockade, and 
Other operations by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 43—1. All members of the United Na- 
tions, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, undertake to 
make available to the Security Council, on its call 
and in accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the 
P of maintaining international peace and 
Security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern 

the numbers and types of forces, their сорте of 
е о! 


Security Council. They shall be concluded between 
the Security Council and member states or between 
. the Security Council and groups of member states 

„and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory 
states in accordance with their constitutional 


D PM 
uM le 44—When the Security Council has de- 

led to use force it shall, before calli 
member not represented on it to provi e armed 
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forces in fulfillment of the obligations assumed 


under Article 43, invite that member, if the memes 


ber so desires, to participate in the decisions of toai zi 
ent of 


Security Council concerning, the employm! 
contingents of that member's armed forces. 
Article 45—In order to enable the United Nations 
to take езе military measures, members shall 
hold immediately available national air force cons 
tingents for combined international enforcement 
action. The strength and degree of readiness 0 
these eonun н and plans for their combini 
action shall determined, within the limits laid 
down in the special agreement or agreements re. 
ferred to in Article 43, by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commits 


tee. 

Article 46—Plans for the application of armed 
force shall be made by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 47—1. There shall be established à Mille 
tary Staff Committee to advise and assist 
Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council's military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
the employment and command of forces place 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, an 
possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist 
of the Chlefs of Staff of the permanent members 
of the Security Council or their representatives, 
Any member of the United Nations not perma- 
mently represented on the committee shall be 
invited by the committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the committee's 
responsibilities requires the participation of that 
member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be fë- 
sponsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed ab 
the disposal of the Security Council. Questions 
relating to the command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the gu- 
thorization of the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropriate regional agencies, 
may establish regional subcommittees. 

Article 48—1. The action required to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations, 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United. Nations 
shall join in affording mutual assistance in carry 
a the measures decided upon by the Security 

Article 50—If preventive or enforcement mease 
ures against any state are taken by the Security 
Council, any other state, whether a member of the 
United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
fronted with special economic problems arisin 
from the carrying out of those measures shall 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

í Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack occurs against а 
member of the organization, until the Security 
ponso has taken the measures necessary to main- 
ain international bated and security. Measures 
taken by members the exercise of this right of 
1 shall be eR A reported to the 
5 рр Council and shall not any way affec! 
oe authority and responsibility of the Security 
лон under the present charter to take at any 
Ж е such action as it may deem necessary in order 

Maintain or restore international peace and 


Security. 
CHAPTER VIII 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Charter 
precludes the existence of regional Arrangements or 
7 for паши with such matters relating to 

е maintenance of international peace and secur- 
uy as are appropriate for regional action, pro- 
F 

wi е 
principles of the organization. 5 
2. The members o 


1 

4. This article in 

Ly Articles 25 219 Мау impairs the applica- 
icle „The Security Coun 

appropriate, utilize such F 


IT». NM 
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orcement action under its authority. But 
Mo forcement action shall be taken under regional 
arrangement or by regional agencies without the 
muthorization of the Security Council with the 
exception of measures against any enemy state, as 
described below, provided for pursuant to Article 
107, or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the organization may, on 
request of the governments concerned, be charged 
with the responsibility for preventing further ag- 
gression by such a state. 

2. The term ‘‘enemy state” as used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
signatory of the present charter. 

Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 
Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations apne 
nations based on respect for the principle of egua 
rights and self-determination of people, the United 

Nations shall promote: 

(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 

(b) Solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and 

(с) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 56—A11 members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement of the 


cultural, educational, 
Shall be brought into relationship with the United 
ERIS in accordance with the provisions of Article 


2. Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
Teferred to as “the specialized agencies.” 

Article 58—The organization shall make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies 
апа activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotiations among the States 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized 
agency required for the accomplishment of the 
Purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
ERO organization's functions set forth in this chap- 
er shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
je Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
or this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 
Article 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. 
2. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic and Social Council 
Feb SSS, e Migs ht a 
TS. ing member shall be z 
ner re-election. les 
, е first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shali 
роце at the end of one year, and of six other 
99 505 at the end of two years, in accordance 
^ Po cements made by the General Assembly. 
bolt ach member of the Economic and Social 
uncl shall have one representative. 
г FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
M кчы, 62—1. The Economic and Social Council 
ce minke or initiate studies and reports with 
ОИ to international economic, Social, cultural, 
CR onal, health, and related matters and ша; 
INS recommendations with respect to any suci 
ers to the General Assembly, to the members 
Nations, and to the specialized agen- 


2. It may make recommendations гро; 
5 тош respect for. and Re ur, hue 
18 fundamental freedoms for all. 
EE ny Prepare draft conventions for submis- 
Matters fo G eral Assembly, with respect to 
er 88 ing within its competence. 
scribed by the "nha Nate "international con- 
ations, national x 
ferences on matters falling within ite competence. 


NER CR 
General Assembly, jt the agencies e 


eral with any -o Ter 
Um d qae TM EE 
relationship with the United Nations. ~ + 
2, It may coordinate the activiti the spe- 
cialized 5g 
recommen "ui 


mi 
United Nations and wit 
to obtain reports on the steps 
to its own recommendations and 
ра Tues which are made by 1 As- 
sembly. ~- RUN 
2. It may communicate its observance on these 
reports to the General Assembly. 33 
Arti 65—The 


Economic and Sot 
2 ors 


shall 
compe 
of the 
2. It 


present and voting. 
PROCEDURE 
Article 68—The Economic and Social 
shall set up commissions in economic and D 
fields and for the promotion of human right 
and such other commissions as may be required. 
for the performance of its functions. 5 
a LS оо 
n a ns 
participate, vilhont vote, in its deliberations on 


matter о: cular concern to that member. 
bes TET Fo е Economic and Social Council _ 
may make arrangements for representatives of the - 


тозае agencies 

: t: аерата Dy. dt 5 for 1180 
estal Б 
participate їп thé deliberations o 


ncies. — 
Am ici Tl—The Economic and Soci 
may make suitable arrangements for ci 
С izations - 


artici] without vote, in 
— t] PIE commissions 
resentatives 


the specialize 


де be дады 

alorganizations, and, where 

МЕНБИ Sreanizations after ‘Consultation with. 

member of the United Nations concerned, 
Article 72—1. The Economic and Social Council 

shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 

the ES of selecting раа 5 5 
гей in accordance with its rules, whi 


as require 
shall include provision for the convening of шее! 
ings on request of а jority 4 


3 end: <3 ee SO 
and. de insure; with due Me До the cul ү 
of the peoples concerned, their political, mie, 
social, and educational advancement, the: E 
treatment, and their protection against al Sor 

(b) To develop -government, to take ‹ 
account of the political aspirations of. 
and to assist them in the progressive de 
of Cos pres politica! Insti Donar ri 

jar circ each 
Peoples and their varying stages of adv: 
c) To further international peace 
d) To promote constructive measures с 
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(e) To transmit regularly to the secretary gen- 
eral for information purposes, subject to such 
limitation as security and constitutional considera- 
tions may require, statistical and other information 
of a technical nature relating to economic, social, 
&nd educational conditions in the territories for 
which they are respectively responsible other than 
e territories to which Chapters XII and XIII 
apply. 

Article 74—Members of the United Nations agree 
that their policy in respect to the territories, to 
which this chapter applies, no less than in respect 
of thelr metropolitan areas, must be based on the 
general principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests and well-beini 
of the rest of the world, in social, economic ап 
commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75—The United Nations shall establish 
under its authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and supervision of 
such territories as may be placed thereunder by 
subsequent individual agreements. These terri- 
tories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 

Article 76—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system in accordance with the purposes of the 
United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present 
Charter, shall be: 

&) To further international pape? and security; 

b) To promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories, and their progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government or independence 
as may be e the particular circum- 
Stances of each territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the 8 concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement; 

(е) То UAR respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
encourage recognition of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the World; and 

(d) To insure equal treatment in social, econo- 
mic and commercial matters for all members of 
the United Nations and their nationals, and also 
equal treatment for the latter in the administra- 
tion of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the доош objectives, and subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 80. 

Article 717—1. The trusteeship еп shall apply 
to such territories in the following categories as 
may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 
agreements: 

(a) Territories now held under mandate; 

(b) Territories which may be detached from ene- 
my states as а result of the second World War; 


and 

(с) Territories voluntarily; placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administra- 

n. 
нов It will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
as to which territories in the foregoing categories 
wil be brought under the trusteeship system and 
upon what terms. 

Article 78—The trusteeship 7 shall not ap- 

ly to territories which һауе become members of 
the United Nations, relationship among which 
should be based on respect for the principle of 
хареса. equality. 

Article 79—The terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
ritory to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
agreed upon by the states directly concerned in- 
са the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a member of the 
United Natlons, and shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 65. 

Article 80—1, Except as may be agreed upon in 
individual trusteeship agreements made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this chapter, placini 
each territory under the trusteeship system, an 
until such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
ing in thís chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
ever of any states or any peoples or the terms 
of existing international instruments to which 
4 of the United Nations may respectively 
е parties. 

25 Paragraph 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
preted as giv! ng grounds for delay or postponement 
of the negotiation and conclusion of such agree- 


ments for placing mandated and other territories 

under the trusteeship system as provided for in 

Article 77. 
Article 


each 
trust 


8i—The trusteeship agreement shall in 
include the terms under which the 


dice to any special agreement or agreements made 
under Article 43. 

Article 83—1. All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the approval 
of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of 
their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised 
by_the Security Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 78 
shall be applicable to the people of each strategio 


area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the 
provisions of the trusteeship agreements and withe 
out prejudice to security considerations. avail itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to 
perform those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to political, 
economie, social and educational matters in the 
strategic areas. 

Article 84—It shall be the duty of the administer» 
ing authority to insure that the trust territory 
shall play its part in the maintenance of Inter- 
national peace and security. To this end the 
administering authority may make use of volune 
teer forces, facilities, and assistance from the trust 
territory in carrying out the obligations toward the 
Security Council undertaken in this regard by the 
administering authority, as well as for local defense 
&nd the maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 

Article 85—1. The functions of the United Nae 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all 
areas not designated as strategic, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions, 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 
Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 
sist of the following members of the United 
Nations: 
cio. нове members administering trust terrl- 
(b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 
(c) As many other members elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly as may be 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 
3 trust territories and those which 
BEES Ten of zu а ыр DUM 
one specia erson to 
represent it therein, 2 Е ER 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 8i—The General Assembly and, under its 
&uthority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out 
ах дейн тауга 

а) Consider reports submitte е admine 
istering authority; fm 

(b) Accept petitions and examine them in con- 
sultation with the administering authority: 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon. within the 
administering authority; and 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, 50- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
Shall make an annual об, (пе Оепега! Аззошру 

report to the General Ase 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire, 


Article 89—1. E enne е 

icle . Each m 

сетей хва here one, TA ad of the Trusteeship 
. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 

taken by а majority of the members present and 


voting. 
Hu PROCEDURE 

Article 90—1. The Trusteeship Council shall 

t its own rules of procedure, including the 

od of selecting its president. 
2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91—The Trusteeship Council snall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assístance of the 
Economie and Social Council and of the special- 


ized agencies in regard 
e uM m apars with which they 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Article 92—The International Court of Justice 
shall be the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. It s| function in accordance with the 
annexed statute, which is based upon the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
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nd forms an integral part of the present chapter. 
3 Article 93—1. All members of the United Nations 
are ipso facto partes Ho the statute of the Inter- 
pational Court of Justice. 

2. A- State which is not a member of the United 
Nations may become a party to the statute of the 
International Court of Justice on conditions to be 
determined in each case by the General Assembly 
upon recommendation of the Security Council. 

Article 94—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions undertakes to comply with the decision of the 
International Court of Justice in any case 
which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the 
obligations incumbent upon it under a judgment 
tendered by the court, the other party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, if 
it deems necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give effect to 
the judgment. 

Article 95—Nothing in the present Charter shall 

event members of the United Nations from en- 
rusting the solution of their differences to other 
tribunals by virtue of agreements ees: in exis- 
tence or which may be concluded in the future. 

rticle 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
eurity Council may request the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
lege question. 

. Other organs of the United Nations and 
Specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97—There shall be a secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 
organization may require. The secretary general 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
tecommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

Article 98—The secretary general shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. The secretar: 
general shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99— The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Article 100—1. In the performance of their 
duties the secretary general and the staff shall 
mot Seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the or- 
ganization. 

Each member ot the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
&nd the staff, and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101—1. The staff shall be appointed 
у the secretary general under regulations estab= 
lished by the General Assembly. 
ud Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
ees to the Economie and Social Council, the 

TUsteeship Council, and as required, to other 
19 of the United Nations. These staffs shall 
orm a part of the Secretariat. 

10 5 The paramount consideration in the employ- 
p Sd of the staff and in the determination of the 
goni itions of service shall be the necessity of 
ecuring the highest standards of efficiency. com- 
ке апа integrity. Due regard shall paid 


he importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
а geographical basis as possible. d 


CHAPTER XVI 


agreement 
cordance unen has not been registered in ac- 


efore aj 
mue isle 108—In the event of a conflict between 
tions under 


е 104—The organization shall enjoy in the 

city d. of each of its members neni ca- 

pa DEAS May be necessary for the exercise of 
rice Ds and the fulfillment of its purposes, 

1. The organization shall enjoy 
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in. the territory of each of its members such - 
rivileges and 1 наа necessary for the 


Nations and officials of the ore 
RID шок а» RS в ani 5 5 
c or the dent exerc 

NEU functions in connection with ins 
3. The General Assembly may make -recom 
mendations with a view to deter! ig the Spas 
of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of e 


article or may proposa conventions to the me 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose. ~ 


CHAPTER XVII vel 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 
Article 106—Pending the coming into force of 
such special agreements referred to In Article 43, 
as in the opinion of the Security Council enable 
it to begin the exercise of its res) bilities under 
Article 42, the parties-to the four-nation declara- 
tion signed at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and ince, 
shall, accordance with the Provisions $ 
graph 5 of that declaration, consult with one 
another and, as occasion Co) with other 
members of the organization with a view to ES 
Тев action on behalf ої the organization as may 
e necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. 2 
Article 107—Nothing in the present charter shall 
invalidate or preclude action in rela 4 
state which during the second W. rar 1 
been an enemy of any signatory to the present 
charter, taken or authorized as à t of war 
by the governments having responsibility for such 


action. 
CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 
Article 108—Amendments to Aus 


Assembly and ratified in. accordi 
respective constitutional processes .two-thirt 
of the members of the United Nations, includi 
all the permanent members of the Security Coun 
VHV 
charter may be held 


r 
by & two: 3 
ri ohne сас Аш ашыр rd 
m mi J 
ber of the United Nations shall have one vote in the 


ct >: Lo 
. Any alternation of the present charter ke. 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference 


cluding all the 


curity, CODO conference has not. been held before 


the tenth annual session of 

EE aa 
er А 

shall be placed on the age! of s 


be held if so decided у 


embers of thi 
or any seven members of the Security Co! 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE | 
charter shall 19 
ye ai E ы 
tive cons! " 
indir he ratifcations shall ne deposited ith the 


. The 
u the 


putes, the United Ki 


ica, and by 
sta 


4. The states signatory to the present. charter 
which ratify it after it come a force eu 8 
beco: bers of the United Natii 

me original memi r den 8 


mi 
on the oe of the deposit- 
rticl I—The present charter, of which 
Article 11. The Prench. Russia] and Spa 
texts are equally authentic, shall Стена gera 
Duty certified со pe 


ned the 
in the city of San Fr: 

sixth day of "pay one thousand nine bunt 
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The United States Immigration Law 


Sources: The Federal Statutes and Proclamations 


Aliens seeking to enter the United States for 
permanent residence must apply for immigrant 
visas to consular officers of the United States at 
Offices outside this country. They must present 
valid unexpired passports, or other suitable travel 
documents or documents of identity and nation- 
ality, if required. 

Aliens desiring to sojourn in the United States 
(nonimmigrants) must apply for nonimmigrant 
visas to consular officers abroad (or, if residents 
of foreign contiguous territory, for border crossing 
identification cards to consular officers or immi- 
gration officers) and must present valid passports 
unless either or both those requirements have 
been waived. 

All arriving aliens must be inspected at U. S. 
ports by officers of the Immigration and Naturali- 
gation Service of the Dept. of Justice. No alien, 
to whom a visa or other document has been issued, 
is entitled to enter if he is found to be inad- 
missible under the laws of the United States. 


CLASSES OF ALIENS 


Aliens entering the United States are divided 
into 3 classes: quota immigrants, nonquota immi- 
grants, and nonimmigrants. 

Quota immigrants. A quota immigrant is any- 
one who is not a nonquota immigrant. Aliens 
totaling 154,657 are admissible under quotas from 
specific quota areas. See Table p. 633. 

Nonquota immigrants jnclude: 


(A) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 or the spouse of a U. S. citizen. 


(B) An immigrant, lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, who is returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad. 


(C) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central 
or South America, and his spouse or his un- 
married children under 21, accompanying or fol- 
lowing to join him. 

When an immigrant is attributable by as much as 
one-half of his ancestry to a people or peoples 
indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle he is not 
within this nonquota status, but his unmarried 
children under 21 are, if accompanying or following 
to join him. 


(D) An immigrant who was a U. S. citizen and 
may apply for reacquisition of citizenship under 
provisions relating to tnose who lost citizenship 
through marriage or service in foreign armies. 


(E) An immigrant who for 2 years immediately 
preceding his application for admission has besn 
a minister of a religious denomination, who wants 
to carry on his vocation, and whose services are 
needed by ‘a bona fide organization in the U. S.; 
&nd his spouse or unmarried children under 21, 
accompanying or following to join him. 


(F) An immigrant who is an active or honorably 
retired employe of the U. S. Government abroad, 
with 15 years of service, and his accompanying 
spouse and unmarried children under 21, if ap- 
proved, 

Nonimmigrants, A nonimmigrant is: 

An ambassador or other diplomatie and consular 
officer accredited by a foreign government recog- 
nized de jure by the U. S. and accepted by the 
President or the Secretary of State, and his im- 
mediate family. Also other officials and employees, 
and their families, by reciprocity. 

A principal resident representative of a foreign 
government recognized de us by the U. S., which 
comes under the International Organizations Im- 
munities Act, accredited resident members of his 
staff and their immediate families. Also other 
accredited representatives of foreign governments 
to international organizations, and their families, 
and officers, or employes of such organizations, 
personal attendants and their families. 

An alien coming to form Ken aed services 
requiring merit and ability, or other services if 
unemployed persons capable of performing such 
Services cannot be found in this country, or one 
who is coming for industrial training. 

By reciprocity, an alien who is a bona fide repre- 
sentative of foreign press, radio, film or other 
information media, who enters to engage in such 
vocation, and the spouse and unmarried children 
under 2] who either accompany or follow him. 

An alien visiting the U. S. temporarily. 

An alien in continuous transit through the U. S., 
or one entitled to travel between U. N. Hq. and 
foreign countries. 

An alien student who enters to study at a recog- 
nized institution, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral after consultation with the Office of Education, 

An alien crewman on a vessel other than a 
fishing vessel based on the U. S., or on aircraft, 
who lands and departs via that vessel or aircraft. 


EXCLUDED ALIENS 


The following aliens are excluded: 

Persons feeble-minded, insane, previously in- 
sane, psychopathic, epileptic, mentally defective; 
also those afflicted with tuberculosis, leprosy or 
other dangerous contagion, or having a physical 
defect impairing the ability to earn a living; also 
those who accompany them to protect them. 

Also chronic alcoholics, narcotic drug addicts, 
persons convicted of narcotic violations or su- 
spected of illicit traffic in prohibited drugs. 

Also paupers, beggars, stowaways; those cons 
victed of or admitting moral turpitude, other than 
a political offense, with certain exceptions for 
those under 18. Also those convicted of two or 
more offenses other than political and sentenced 
for a total of 5 years or more. Also prostitutes 
and those engaged in commercialized vice. 

Persons seeking to enter the S. to perform 
Skilled or unskilled labor, if U. S. workers are 
available for such labor and if the employment of 
aliens would adversely affect them, with the 
exception of aliens whose admission would benefit 
the nation. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
ermits an alien to arrange for his employment be- 
ore he comes to the U. S., and enables him to sub- 

mit evidence that he is not likely to become & 
public charge. Only if the Secretary of Labor certis 
fies that there exists an oversupply of a given skill 
in a given locality will the immigrant be barred. 

Also excluded are those who try to enter the 
U. S. by fraud and misrepresentation, and those 
who abet such acts; those over 16 and physically 
capable of reading who cannot read and under- 
stand some language or dialect; those trying to 
enter the country from contiguous foreign terri- 
tory or adjacent islands within two years after 
arrival there on a transport line that has not 
complied with the U. S. immigration laws. 

Also those who left the U. S. to avoid military 
service in time of war or national emergency, un- 
less they were nonimmigrants. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Excluded from the United States are persons 
who seek to enter to engage in activities against 
the public interest and likely to endanger the 
welfare, safety and security oi-the country. Any 
persons who probably would engage in espionage, 
Sabotage, disorder or other activities inimical to 
the U. S., or who are members of organizatons 
that must register under the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, are barred. 

Also excluded are persons—except certain non- 
immigrant officials of foreign governments—who 
are or have been anarchists, opposed to organized 
government, members of or affiliated with a com- 
munist or other totalitarian party; adyocates of 
world communism or the establishment of a to- 
talitarian dictatorship in the U. S.; those who 
teach or advocate the overthrow of the U, S. 
Government by force or violence or other uncon- 
stitutional means and advocate sabotage, destruc- 
tion of property and killing of government officials, 
or who are members of or affiliated with organiza- 
tions with these aims. 

Involuntary membership or affiliation with such 
organizations is not considered a reason for exclu- 
sion, nor is membership or afüliation by anyone 
under 16, or by operation of law, or for obtaining 
employment, food rations and other essentials 
of living. The Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952 permits the issuance of a visa to a former 
yoluntary member of a proscribed organization if 
the alien since the termination of his membership 
and for at least 5 years before the date of his 
application for a visa has been actively opposed 
to the principles of that organization. 


REVISION OF 1954 


An Act of Congress revising the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (McCarren-Walter Act) was 
signed by President Eisenhower Sept, 3, 1954. It 
was intended to overcome hardships on aliens 
worked by certain strict provisions of the original 
law. It provides that a petty offender who may 
have committed a misdemeanor inyolving moral 
turpitude only once and is otherwise admissible 
may десете & visa for entry into the United 

Rep. Francis E, Walter (D.-Pa.).explained that 
previously persons who because of starvation in 
Germany and elsewhere had taken a loaf of bread 
or failed to return a ration card were barred 
from entering the United States along with the 
worst of criminals. These persons included wives 
of American soldiers, who had married abroad. It 
had become necessary to get special action by 
Congress on each individual case. Under the 1954 
amendment consular offices abroad will have the 
right to grant visas despite such disabilities, 
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Normal Immigration Quotas 2 
Asterisk (*) indicates Trust Territory 9 Ё 


Quota area Quota area Quota 


Quote 


Afghanistan... . 
Albania... 


Andorra... | 
Arab Peninsula. 100 
Asia-Pacific С 
triang 100||/Gt. Brit., No. Ire. | 65,361 
Australia 1060||Greece, . . 308 
Austria . 1,405|| Hungary. 
1,297||Iceland . 
100| India, 
100||Indonesia., . 
100||Iran (Persia). 
a 100|\Iraq......... 
Cameroons |Ireland (Eire) 
(United Israel 
Kingdom“) m 
Cameroun ||Japan. 
(France*) 100| Jordan 
Ceylon 100 | Kore: 
China, 
Chines 
Czechoslovakia . 
Danzig........ 
Denmark , 
Egypt.... 


R 


E Quota area | Quota! T 
384 |Бап Marino. A 
100| Sand? Arabi 100 s 
100 mail: Ж y 
Of 
Muscat 4 2 
Nauru (Ate ү m 
3.2955 
Nepal... 1098 _ 
Netheriands; . . . 100 
Australia?) 
la.) r 
New Zealand. E 100 
100 
E 
|| Philippi А 100 
Poland. б [ 
Portugal. e 438 828 E _ 
Ruanda-Urundi Jemen . 200 
(Belgtum*).,. . 100|| Yugoslavia... . 938 — 
Rumania 289, prr gia 
\|Samoa, Western Total.......|154,657 — 


(New Zeal'd*) . 


Nu 


459,503|| 1890 
1891 
|1892 


5 — х2 
309,556 rot' 140, 175.580 


522,919] 


Special Immigration Quotas for Refugee Relief 


Ыр Refugee Relief Act was signed by President 
isenhower Aug. 7, 1953, authorizing 214,000 
а quor immigrant visas to permit entry of 
at number of refugee aliens above the normal 
qom within 3 years, ending Dec. 3l, 1956. Many 
995 these refugees are displaced persons and or- 
P 1230 including some who escaped from Commu- 
пів! 9 countries. The Act also authorized 
Бу eee of 209,000 special nonquota im- 
Ant visas and provided for the adjustment of 
A 0 that of permanent residents of 5,000 
n ha the United States in a temporary status. 
m ug. 31, 1954, President Eisenhower signed 
qu Senna to the Refugee Act of 1953, effec- 
Ital ү, 3, 1954. This revised the quotas for 
"HN reece and the Netherlands, so that previ- 
r for refugees can be issued inter- 
ot U S v for both retugees and elose relatives 
NO bel citizens and resident aliens. 
TORRE ugee may enter the U. S. without an 
M ce of housing, employment and against-be- 
Under i public charge. These conditions are met 
Bine direction of the Governors' Advisory 
iix ees for Refugee Relief. The governors 
Personal! e request of President Eisenhower who 
A Boni Sponsored the legislation. In addition 
PE a of religious and welfare organizations 
mere п certified by the Dept. of State and 
Pets the requisite assurances. 
ves applying under the quotas originally 


The Federal 
Germany), 
Convention, 
United State: 
the United 
9f property 


Republic of Germany (West 
under provisions of the Settlement 
will honor claims of citizens of the 
S and of other nations represented in 
Roue for the return or restoration 
ае 11 8 by the Nazi government. Claims 
ваше qur d before May 5, 1956, with the Bunde- 

m e Prüfung auslaendischer Rückgabe 


d - 
Ger mange elungsanspritehe, Rosenburg, 


Restitution of Property Seized by Nazi Government and Armies 


to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 


allocated for refugees will be required to have 
satisfactory assurances of housing and employ- 
ment from their sponsors, Sponsors will send these 
directly to the U. S. consulates abroad where _ 
their relatives are applying for immigration. - > 

Alien relatives can qualify only if they are 
members of the immediate family of the sponsor 
in the United States. Spouses or unmarried sons 
or daughters under 21 may be sponsored by spouses — 
or parents lawfully admitted to residence in this 
country. Parents, brothers, sisters, sons or daugh- 
ters may be sponsored by American citizens who 
are oyer 21. 5 2 ed: 

The amendment exempts orphans from the re. 
quirement for a certificate of readmission under 
which they could be returned to the country Lor 
the visa was issued if it were proved that 
visa had been obtained through fraud. Since a рег 
son must be under 10 years old to qualify under 
the world-wide quota of 4,000 orphans, this safe. 
guard was thought unnecessary. 

The administrator of the Refugee Relief Act is 
Scott McLeod. As of Sept. 2, 1955, the State Dept. 
reported that 23,523 persons had entered the а 
under the Refugee Rellef program. Nearly 20, 
more persons had received visas to enter but 
not arrived by that time, The total number granted 
visas, 52,060, was a gain of 35,018 over the total 
on Jan. 1, 1955. Therefore one-fourth of tl 
quota set by the law had been met. 


The Federal Republic of Germany also 1 
established an agency for restitution of Eau dut 
removed by the Nazi armies during World War 
II. This agency has charge of searching for ana 
returning jewelry, silverware, antique 0 En 
and cultural property removed from territor ^ 

by Germany, and deciding on pensation 
used or di Address. 
the agency: Bundesamt für A 
63 Luisenstrasse, Bad 


Res! 
Homburg V. 


Germany. 
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Laws and Documents—Nationals and Citizens 


Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 
Source: United States Department of Justice 


The Immigration and Nationality Act, enacted 
1952 and amended 1954, distinguishes between citi- 
zens at birth and those whose citizenship was 
acquired after birth. The latter are designated 
naturalized citizens. It also distinguishes between 
citizens and noncitizen nationals who, though not 
citizens, owe permanent allegiance to this country. 


Sec. 301. 9, The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 


(1) A person born in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 


(2) A person born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, that the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shal) not in any 
manner pair or otherwise affect the right of 
such person to tribal or other property. 


(3) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are citizens and one of whom has had a residence in 
the United States, or one of its outyling posses- 
sions, prior to the birth. 


(4) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who has been 
5 58 present in the United States or one of its 
outlying possessions for a continuous period of one 
year prior to the birth, and the other of whom is 
a national, but not a citizen of the United States. 


(5) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
citizen of the United States who has been physi- 
cally present in the United States, or one of its 
outlying possessions, for a continuous period of one 
year at any time prior to the birth. 


(6) A person of unknown parentage found in 
the United States while under the age of 5 years, 
until shown, рист to his attaining the age of 21 
years, not to have been born in the United States. 


(7) А person born outside the geographical 
limits of the United States and its outlying pos- 
sessions of parents one of whom is an alien, and 
the other a citizen of the United States who, 
prior to the birth of such person, was physically 
present in the United States or its outlying posses- 
sions for a total of not less than 10 years, at least 
5 of them after the age of 14. The parent's 

eriod of service in the Armed Forces of the 

nited States may be included in computing the 


total. 
Citizenship Retention 


(b) Any person who is a national and citizen of 
the United States at birth under paragraph (7), 
shall lose his nationality and citizenship unless 
he shall come to the United States prior to attain- 
ing the age of 23 years and remain at least 5 years: 
Provided, that such physical presence follows the 
age of 14 and precedes the age of 28. 


(c) Subsection (b) shall apply to a person born 
abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934: Provided, 
however, that 25 contained in this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to aſter or affect the citi- 
zenship of any person born abroad subsequent to 
May 24, 1934, who, prior to the effective date of 
this act, has taken up a residence in the United 
States before attaining the age of 16 years, and 
thereafter, complies with the. residence require- 
ments for retention of citizenship. 


Puerto Rico 


ersons born in Puerto Rico 
on or after January 13, 1941, and subject to U.S. 
jurisdiction, are citizens at birth. 


Canal Zone and Republic of Panama 
„Sec. 303. (а) Any person born in the Canal 
Zone on or after Feb. 26, 1904, whose father or 
mother was a U.S. citizen when he was born, is 
а citizen of the United States. 


(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama 
on or after Feb. 26 1904, whose father or mother 
when he was born was a U.S. citizen employed 


ON MARRYING 


Under American law, an American woman, native-born, 


American citizenship by virtue of her marriage. 
rule. France, for instance, 
citizen of France, unless she 


An ет! 
renounce it, or she can forfeit it by 


ial position 


by the U.S. Government or by the Panama Raile 
road Co., or its successor, is a citizen of the U,S, 


Alaska 
Sec. 304. A person born in Alaska on or after 
March 30, 1867, except a noncitizen Indian, is a 
U.S. citizen at birth. А noncitizen Indian born in 
Alaska on or after March 30, 1867, and prior to 
June 2, 1924, is а U.S. citizen as of June 2, 1924. 
An Indian born later in Alaska is a citizen at birth. 


Hawaii $ 
Sec, 305. A person born in Hawaii on or after 
Aug. 12, 1898, and before April 30, 1900, is a U.S. 
citizen as of April 30, 1900. A person born in 
Hawaii on or after April 30, 1900, is a citizen at 
birth. A person who was a citizen of the Republic 
of Hawaii on Aug. 12, 1898, is a U.S, citizen as of 


April 30, 1900. virgin Islands 


Sec. 306 specifles that all persons born in the 
Virgin Islands on or after Jan. 17, 1917, and prior 
to Feb. 25, 1927, subject to U.S. jurisdiction, are 
U.S. citizens as of the later date, and all persons 
born there on or after Feb. 25, 1927, under U.S, 
jurisdiction, are U.S. citizens at birth. The law 
also extends U.S. citizenship to natives of the 
Virgin Islands, under conditions, who on Jan 
1917, resided in those Islands or in the U 
were residing in those Islands, the U.S., о 
Rico on Feb. 25, 1927, and were not 
any other foreign country. 

Guam 

Sec. 307 specifies that U.S. citizenship shall be 
given all inhabitants of Guam who on April ll, 
1899, were Spanish subjects who continued to re- 
side in Guam or other U.S. territory after that 
date, without having preserved or acquired foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam who re- 
sided there on April 11, 1899, who after that date 
continued to reside there or in other U.S. terri- 
tory, without preserving or acquiring foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam on or after 
April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
U.S., provided that no steps were taken to pre- 


serve or acquire a foreign nationality, if birth 
was before Aug. 1, 1950. 
Nationals not Citizens 
Sec. 308. Unless otherwise provided, the fol- 


lowing are nationals, but not citizens, at birth: 

(1) A person born in an outlying possesion of 
the United States on or after the date of formal 
acquisition of such possession; 


(2) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of 1 both of whom 
are nationals, but not citizens, of the United 
States, and have had a residence in the United 
States, or one of its outlying possessions prior to 
the birth of such persons; 


(3) A person of unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the U.S. while under the age 
of 5 years, until shown, prior to his attaining the 
age of 21, not to have been born there. 


Children Born out of Wedlock 


13, 1941, 
í the 
is 


(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, a person born, on or after the 
effective date of this Aot, outside the United 
States and out of wedlock shall be held to have 
acquired at birth the nationality status of his 
mother, if the mother had the nationality of the 
лаз ы a 

ad previously been physically 
presens in the United States Of one 54 its out- 
pune possessions for a continuous period of one 


A FOREIGNER 
who marries a foreigner, does not lose her 


However, there are trie: z 
F countries that do not recognize this 


specifically gives notice otherwise. 
ican woman, married to 10155 du lose her citizenship by other means. 

g an offic 
her position in these and other instances she should consult the Dept. of State. 


marries a French citizen also becomes а 


She can 
with a foreign government. To clarify 


Laws and Documents—Federal Income Tax Law | я 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX LAW 


WHO FILES REPORTS AND HOW 


Who Must File—Every citizen with a gross in- 
come of $600 or more must file an income tax 
report. Anyone who has attained the age of 65 be- 
fore the close of the taxable year must make a 
return only if his or her gross income is $1,200 or 
more. 

What Form to Use—Form 1040A is a card, for 
persons whose income is less than $5,000 and con- 
sists of wages reported on withholding slip, and 
not more than $100 from other sources. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service will figure the tax and 
Send a bill or a refund. 

Short Form 1040 may be used by persons whose 
Income of less than $5,000 comes from diverse 
Sources and who wish to enter certain deductions 
and credits, and find their own tax. 


Long Form 1040 is used by those whose non- 
business deductions are more than 10% of income, 
and by all whose income is $5,000 or over. The 
taxpayer may take the standard deduction (10% 
of income but not more than $1,000) or itemize 
and claim the deductions. 


DATES FOR FILING RETURNS 


April 15 is the date for filing tax returns by 
individuals using the calendar year, and for pay- 
ment of tax or of first quarterly installment of 
the estimated tax. Other installments to Бе. paid 
June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 


April 15 is the date for filing declaration of 
estimated tax. Amended declarations may be 
filed June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 


A final return may be filed Jan. 31. Farmers 
may file a final return Feb. 15. 


JOINT RETURN 


A husband and wife may make a single return 
jointly, even if one has no income personally. 
Their tax will be twice the tax imposed if the 
Income were cut in half. 


A new provision stipulates that if one spouse 
dies, the survivor may compute his tax as though 
he filed a joint return for the first two taxable 
years following, provided he or she also was able 
to file a joint return the year of the death, and 
maintains in the household a home for a de- 
pendent child or stepchild. If the taxpayer re- 
marries before the end of the taxable year these 
РЕ УШерев are lost. An individual legally separated 
pon Spouse by divorce or separate maintenance 
5 not considered married. 


ESTIMATED TAX 


Many who earn less than $5,000 need mot file 
m estimate, Estimates are required from (1) Every 
opra individual who expects to. earn over $5,000 
Tah hot more than $100 not subject to withhold- 

61 (2) every head of a household or surviving 
Spouse who expects to earn over $10,000; (3) every 
poder couple who flle a joint return and expect 
0 ауе ап aggregate of more than $10,000 in- 
1100 (4) Anyone who expects to earn more than 
1752 from sources other than wages subject to 

holding if income is expected to exceed $600, 


Multiplied by t 
plus $400. y the number of exemptions claimed, 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 
Personal exemption is $600. 


Every individual has an exem) 
ption of $600, to be 
deducted from gross income. A husband and a 
орта each entitled to a $600 exemption. A 
M UN 5 or over gets another exemption of $600. 
nd person gets another exemption of $600. 


Exemption for dependents, o 
, over, one-half of 
2 "a ouPPOrt comes from the taxpayer, is $600, 
ABA 'w applies to child, stepchild or adopted 

child who put in 5 mos. 

‚ or more as full-time 
ident at a recognized college or at farm training 
ue educational supervision. ‘This also applies 
yen quun-relative if a member of the tax- 
D ousehold and having his principal abode 


under 19; also to child, stepchild or adopted 


Internal Revenue Code for Individuals, Estates and Gifts MR 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 was enacted by the 83rd Congress, 2nd Session, and approved _ 
hy the President Ари, 16, 1054.10 na VOL OA of the USE DIAC RIO ane renee 
and amendments. is pul S! а: Я й n at ‘ge ani S 
the Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Revenue Code of 1939 


ted by 


У, 


The taxpayer gets the exemption for a de. 
pendent student even if the student earns part 
his way, provided the taxpayer pays over half 
the student's expenses. If the student gets a 
scholarship, this is not counted as earnings, This 
provision replaces the former regulation, which 
cancelled the exemption if the student earned $600. 


WITHHOLDING TAXES $ 


Every employer paying wages must deduct à tax i 
equal to 18% of the amount by which the wages 
exceed the number of wii 


The employee must give his employer the num. 
ber of his exemptions. If the employee has more 
than one exemption, he multiplies the number b; 
the one exemption, which is designated as follows 
for the payroll period: E 

Weekly, $13; biweekly, $26; semimonthly, $28 
monthly, $56; quarterly, $107; semiannually, $339: 
annually, $667; daily, $1.80. р 7 


SUPPORT OF DEPENDENT CHILD X 
A woman, a widower or a man legally separated 
or divorced, who cares for a child that is either 
under 12 or handicapped, may deduct not more 
than $600 for expenses for care of dependent if 
taxpayer has to work. No deduction is allowed for 
payments to another dependent as compensation. 


E 


because handicapped, the limitations do not apply. 
LIFE INSURANCE : 


any of the "incidents of ownership," including à 
reversionary interest ex 5% of the value 
ofthe policy, or had reserved disposition. РАК 
Interest on life insurance left with the insurance . · 
company and paid to survivors at intervals is tax- - 
able as received. Formerly, if the life insurance 
was paid in fixed installments, the installment was 
tax-exempt. Under the 1954 law, if any interest is 
part of the installment payment, that interest is 
taxed, except that the surviving spouse (husband 
or wife) has an exemption of $1,000 in addition to 
the principal. . + 8 
Under the former law, the proceeds of а policy 
were considered part of the insured's estate, if ^ 
had paid the premiums, even if о of thé- 
policy was elsewhere. Under the 1954 law this 
limitation is removed. The insured must, however, 
have no interest whatsoever in the policy. ©) 
DIVIDENDS * 
The first $50 in dividends need not be reported. 
If husband and wife both receive $50 their jon! 
return need not report the first $100. For. 
dends received after July 31, 1954, a credit of 4' 
may be entered, provided it does not exceed 2% 
the taxable income for 1954 and 4% of taxi 
income for years after 1954. ЕР >. 
The credit does not apply to dividends from 
tax-exempt corporations, mutual savings ba 
buliding and loan associations and several o! 
categories ed in Sec. 116. Er. 
Dividends paid in stock or in stock rights with | 
no change in proprietary interest are. exempt 
from tax, except when pald in place of preferred 
Stock dividends of the current or preceding year, 
and not part of recapitalization, or when th 
stockholder has an option to take stock or property. 
DEDUCTIBLE MEDICAL EXPENSI 
Expenses for medical care, not 
by insurance or other t Re 
taxpayer, spouse or dependent if « 
et ‚ If taxpayer or 
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Laws and Documents—Federal Income Tax Law 


1955 Federal Income Tax Rate Schedule 
FOR ALL TAXPAYERS EXCEPT HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 


If you are an unmarried head of a household use special tax table below. 


If the taxable income is: 
Not over $2,000 р 


The tax is: 
20% of the taxable income 


ver $2,000 but not ove $400, plus 22% of 
Over $4,000 but not over $840, plus 26% of e: 
Over $06,000 but not over p of excess over 
Over % Of excess over 
Over $10,000 but not over Of excess over 
Over $12,000 but not over of excess over 
Over $14,000 but not over of excess over 
Over $16,000 but not over of excess over 
Over $18,000 but not over of excess over 
Over $20,000 but not over of excess over 
Over $22,000 but not over 6,000 of excess over 
Over $26,000 but not over S of excess over 
Over $32,000 but not over { of excess over 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000. В Over 
Over $44,000 but not over 0,000. $22,500, plus 72% 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000. $26,820, plus 75% 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000 $34,320, plus 1875 of excess over 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000 % of ex 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000. 52 , plus 84% of excess over 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000. ‚ $58,020, plus 87% of excess over $90,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000. . $67,320, plus 89% of excess over $100,000 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000. $111 , plus 90% of excess over $150,000 
Over $200,000......... 9 2 $ $156,820, plus 91% of excess over $: 
FOR HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD ONLY 
If the taxable income is: The tax is: 


Not over $2,000 

Over $2,000 but not over 
Over $4,000 but not over 
Over $6,000 but not over 
Over 8,000 but not over 
Over 0,000 but not over 
Over 2,000 but not over 
4,000 but not over 
6,000 but not over 


$22,000 but not over 
$24,000 but not over 
$28,000 but not over 
$32,000 but not over 
$38,000 but not over 
$44,000 but not over 
$50,000 but not over 
$60,000 but not over 


20% of the taxable income 
$400, plus 21% 
$820, plus 24% 
$1,300, plus 26% 
Do plus 30% 


plus 39% 
plus 42% 
plus 43% 
plus 47% 


‚580, plus 68% 
$30,380, plus 71% 
$37,480, plus 74% 


$44,880, plus 76% ess over 

$52,480, plus 80% «cess over $90, 

$60,480, plus 83% s over $100,000 
$101,980, plus 87% over $1 


$145,480, plus 90% 
$235,480, plus 91% 


of excess over 3 


Medical care includes diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention of disease or affecting any structure or 
function of the body, and amounts paid for acci- 
dent or health insurance, 

Medicine and drugs may be included only if 
aggregate for them exceeds 1% of adjusted gross 


income. 

In travel for medical purposes only transpor- 
tation may be charged, not board and lodging. 

Deductions for medical care must not exceed 
$2,500 multiplied by the number of exemptions 
allowed taxpayer (other than those related to age 
or blindness), Maximum deductible is $5,000 if tax- 
payer is single, not head of household, not surviy- 
ing spouse, nor filing separate return though mar- 
ried, and $10,000 if taxpayer files joint return, or 
is head of household, or à surviving spouse. 

Medical expenses for a decedent paid by his 
estate within one year after his death are treated 
as expenses of the taxpayer. 

Medical. and hospital benefits provided by the 
employer may be exempt from individual income 
tax. Wages paid in place of such benefits are 
exempt up to $100 a week. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 


The 1954 law has increased the amount that 
an individual may contribute. Any church or con- 
vention or association of churches, any educational 
organization supported by religious bodies or the 
publie, and any organization providing medical 
or hospital care, medical research and education 
or agricultural research, may receive contributions 
up to 10% of the taxpayer's adjusted gross income; 
in addition the taxpayer may give 20% of his ad- 
zusted gross income to other charitable purposes. 

1 the total allowable is 30%, if properly allo- 

The limitation does not apply to a taxpayer 
who:in the taxable year and in 8 out of 10 De 
ceding years paid contributions and income taxes 
that exceeded 90% of taxable income. 

Added to organizations approved for contribu- 


lions are non-profit cemeteries and burial com- 


"panies. 


No deduction for charity is allowed if the tax- 
Payer makes a grant in trust by which he retains 
а reversionary interest in grant or income ex- 
ceeding 5% of the value of the grant. 


INTEREST 
All interest paid or accrued on indebtedness 1s 
deductible. à 
If personal property is bought under a contract 
providing for payment ‘by installments, and in 
which carrying charges are stated but interest is 
not ascertainable, then payments are held to in- 
clude interest equal to 6% on unpaid balance, 


PROVISIONS FOR SERVICE MEN 

Members of the Armed Forces below rank of 
commissioned officer do not pay tax on pay for 
Service while in a combat zone during an induc- 
tion period or in hospital under such conditions. 

They do pay tax on army pay if it was received 
for service outside a combat zone. If they serve 
part time in à combat zone and part time else- 
where, they pay tax for the latter service. 

A commissioned officer has an exemption of 
$200 a month army pay while in а combat zone. 
By executive order the U. S. Armed Forces ceased 
to be in a combat zone after Jan. 31, 1955. 

Mustering-out payments are exempt. 

There will be no tax on payment received for a 
telephone or radiophone message originating from 
a member of the Armed Forces in a combat zone. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 

All prizes and awards must be reported in 
gross income, except when received without action 
by the recipient, such as entering a contest or 
assuming obligations for future services. Such 
prizes may be given by religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, educational, artistic, literary or civic agen- 
cies. (Nobel and Pulitzer prizes hereafter are 
exempt.) 

Also excluded from gross income is any amount 


U. S. Income Tax; Federal Estate Tax; Corporation Taxes 


ived as a scholarship at an educational in- 
сеа ог a.fellowship grant with money for 
research and clerical expense, If the recipient 
of either is a candidate for a degree and 1s paid 
for part-time work outside, he must report the 
latter, but if such work is a condition for the de- 
gree he need not report it. 
All prizes won in radio and television contests, 
such as give-away programs, must be reported. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR SALESMEN 


An employee may now take the standard deduc- 
tion and deduct as well the following: transpor- 
tation, except commuting; automobile expense, in- 
cluding gas, oil and depreciation; however, meals 
and lodging are deductible as traveling expense 
only if the employee is away overnight. 

An outside salesman—a salesman who works 
full-time outside the office, using the latter only 
for incidentals—may deduct both the standard 
deduction and his business expenses, 


Federal Estate Tax 


An estate tax return must be filed for every 
citizen and resident of the United States whose 
gross estate, including life insurance, exceeds 
$60,000 in value at the time of his death. The tax 
must be paid within 15 mos. from the date of 
death, A non-resident, not a citizen, must file a 
Teturn if his gross estate in the U.S. exceeds $2,000 
in value. 

The former law allowing an exemption of $100,- 
000 under certain conditions has been revised to 
permit credit for state death taxes, according to 
& graduated table. An estate is also allowed 
deductions for funeral expenses, administration, 
claims, and bequests to religious, charitable and 
fraternal organizations or to government agencies 
for the public welfare. 

Under the former code, life insurance proceeds 
were taxable in the insured's estate if he had paid 
the premiums, or had retained “incidents of 
Ownership," such as the right to change benefi- 
ciaries, or borrow money on the policy. The new 
code says life insurance payable to named bene- 
ficiaries is not to be included in the gross estate 


^ RETIREMENT CREDIT _ 358 

A credit of 20% for retirement income up to 
$1,200 included in gross income is allowed to per- 
sons over 65, Persons under 65 and retired under 
@ public retirement system (firemen, policemen, 
teachers, Federal employees) get a credit on up to 
$1,200 of pensions and annuities given by the Sys 
tem, but not on dividends, interest and rent. N« 
included in public systems are funds for mens 
bers of the Armed Forces. Any pension or anni 
received under the Social Security Act or the Rail- 
road Retirement. Act reduces the $1,200. Compen 
sation in excess of $900 received by an indi 
under 75 will reduce the $1,200. 


ANNUITIES S) à 
Deductions based on life expectancy will be 
taken into account hereafter in tax on annuities, 


Under the 1954 law deductions continue to apply 
even after the investment has been recovered, 


in the policy. A reversionary interest which ex- 
ceeds Я рег Eu SON value б 58 5 est сод 
sidered an incident of ownership in the policy. 
The marital deduction allowed in the former 
law is extended in the new code. 
the taxable estate "shall be determined 
ducting from the value of the gross estate an 
amount equal to the value of any interest in prop- 
erty which passes or has passed from the decedent 
to his surviving spouse." Thus the ded: 
applies when the surviving spouse has a ri 
the income for life from all or only a part 
property, as well as power to appoint all, or the 
part in which the survivor has income righi 
whether or not the property is held in trust. 
the spouse has control only over part, the deduc- 
tion is limited proportionately. The ааа 
limited, however, to the value of one-half. ot^ 
adjusted gross estate. n 8 
states of menibers of the Armed Fo! 
die during induction, or as the result 
and diseases incurred in the line of duty, or 


are 
killed in a combat zone, are entitled. to a special 


if the insured retained no incidents of ownership exemption, 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX RATE SCHEDULE Subs E) ot = 
The tax shown is the amount payable on net estates of the decedent, en or lent zd 
United States after allowing for the specific exemption of $60,000 and deductions for debts, penses, 
Charitable, marital deductions and credit allowance for State death taxes. eT E 


‘The tax shall be: - 
‘of Me taxable estate 


If the taxable estate 
995 over 85,000. 


ver $5,000 but not over 2105 
Over 510,090 but not over 2m 
Over $21 not over . 
Over not over . 

ver 840.000 but not over 50, 
Over. $50,000 but not over 60, 
Оуег $60,000 but not over 00, 
Over $100,000 but not over 3350000 
Over $250,000 but not over 0, 
Over $500,000 but not over $00 — 
Over . $750,000 but not over ` $1,000, i 
Over $1,000,000 but not over НК 20:000 
Over $1; 00 but not over $1,500,000 
Over $1,50 90 but not over 000,000 . 

ver $2,000,000 but not over 2, v 
Over. $2,500,000 but. not over - $3,000, 
Over 83,000,000 but not over - $3,500; 
Over $3,500,000 but not over | lis 

,000,000 but not over D _ $5,000, 
Оүег $5,000,000 but not over $6,000,000. : - excess over $5,000, 
Over $6,000,000 but not over 37,000,000 ver $7,000,00 
Qyer $1,000,000 but not over $3,000,000 8 
Over 81000000 but not over $10,000,000 $10,000,000 
Т 810,600,900 . m 


Corporation Taxes x 


Normal Tax: On normal tax net income the 10% in 1955 to 50% in 1959 

RENS 30%. After Mar. 31, 1956, the rate is set the balance of the tax may be 
2. 
Surtax; 


Surtax net i on 
Re noie на ee tax rate is 22% 


Xcess Profits Tax: The maximum excess profits profits for 7 year: 


it rate is 18% of the excess profits net income applying losses ава! 
miy for years beginning prior to Jan. 1, 1954. increased 
1956 and You-go Tax: Effective for calendar year Deduction for depreciation g 
б and after, corporations which expect to pay as two- of the cost of the. 
port 6100,00 tax must fle an estimated tax re- equipment im the ‘first half of 
eptember 15, while those on a/fiscal-year ful life. К AE Е 
а must file a report on the 15th day of their Partnerships with по more “than 50 


in tri pon 


Month. The tax liability will be the expected запа 
y = brokerage 


tax minus $100,000. 
* estimated tax payments accelerate from 


activities, may Day 


tions at the maximum rate of 52% 


U. S—Federal Gift Tax; Excise Taxes 


Federal Gift Tax х f 


Any citizen or resident who within the year 
makes gifts in excess of $3,000 to any one indi- 
vidual, or any gift of a future interest regardless 
of value, must file a gift tax return before Apr. 
15 of the following year. An exemption of $30,000 
is allowable, and this may be taken all at one 
time or spread over a number of years. 

The new code has revised the former restriction 
on future interest. A gift for the benefit of a 
minor who gets the unused portion when he be- 


comes of age is exempt. 
becoming of age, the gift must pass to his estate 
or to persons he designates, if the exemption is 
to apply. 

When a husband or wife transfers by gift an 
interest in property to his or her spouse a deduc- 
tion in computing gift tax will be allowed to the 
extent of one-half of the value of the gift. The 
deduction does not apply if the gift was held as 
community property. 


FEDERAL GIFT TAX RATE SCHEDULE 


If the taxable gifts are: 
Not over 85.000. . D» 
Over $5,000 but not over 
Over $10,000 but not over 
Over $20,000 but not over 
Over $30,000 but not over 
Over $40,000 but not over 
Over $50,000 but not over 
Over $60,000 but not over 
Over $100,000 but not over 
Over $250,000 but not over 
Over $500,000 but not over 
Over $750,000 but not over 
Over ` $1,000,000 but not over 
Over $1,250,000 but not.over 
Over $1,500,000 but not over 
Over $2,000,000 but not over 
Over $2,500,000 but not over 
Over $3,000,000 but not over 
Over; $3,500,000 but. not over 
Over $4,000,000 but not over 
Over $5,000,000 but not over 
Over $6,000,000 but not over $7,000,000 > 
Over $7,000,000 but not over $8,000,000 
Over $8,000,000 but not over $10,000,000. 
Over $10,000,000 


$6,000,000 . 


The tax will be: 
214% of the taxable gifts 


8112,50, plus 514% of excess over $5,000 
$375, plus 814% of excess over 810,000 
$1,200, plus 101495 of excess over $20,000 
$2,250, plus 1334 9% of excess over $000 
$3,600, plus 1634 95 40, 
$5,250, plus 1834 % $50,000 
$7,125, plus 21 % $60,000 
$15,525, plus 2214 % $100,000 
$49,275, plus 24 % $250,000 
$109,275, plus 264 $500,000 
$174,900, plus 2734 % $750,000 
$244,275, plus 2914 % $1,000,000 
$317,400, plus 3134 % $1,250,000 
396,150, plus 3334 % $1,500,000 
$564,900, plus 36% % $2,000,000 
$748,650, plus 3934 % 230000 
$947,400, plus 42 9% $3,000, 
$1,157,400, xum 4414 % $3,500,000 
$1,378,650, plus 4714 % $4,000,000 
$1,851,150, plus 5014 $5,000,000 
$2,353,650, plus 5214 % $6,000,000. 
$2,878,650, plus 5434 % $7,000,000 


$3,426,150, plus 57 95 
::$4,566,150, plus 5734 % 


over $8,000,000 
over $10,000,000 


Excise 
Admissions: 

Tax on admissions: 1 cent for each 10c or 
major fraction on all charges of over 50c; 1c for 
each 5c or major fraction for horse and dog rac- 
ing; opera house box tax, 10%; race track box, 
20%. Roof gardens, cabarets, 20% on sales. Ex- 
empt are religious, educational and charitable 
entertainment, including those by war veterans 
or profiting police and firemen's disability funds. 
College games are exempt if profits go entirely 
to the institutions or to hospitals for crippled 
children. Wrestling matches, prize fights, are 
not exempt, but there are certain exemptions 
for rodeos. Swimming pools are exempt if op- 
erated by governmental agencies. 

Billiards, per table 


$20 


Bowling, per alley . $20 
Cameras, film -10% 


Diesel, benzol, naphtha, gasoline for vehicle pro- 
pulsion. A tax of 2 cents a gallon is imposed on 
retail sales of diesel fuel, benzol, naphtha, lique- 
fied petroleum gas used to propel a motor ve- 
hicle, motor boat or airplane, until Apr. 1, 1956. 
On and after Apr. 1, 1956, the tax will be 115 
cents а gallon. 

A tax of 2 cents a gallon is imposed on gaso- 
line sold by a producer or importer of gasoline, 
until Apr. 1, 1956, when the tax becomes 115 
cents a gallon. 

Dues, membership fees $ 

Electric light bulbs and tubes 


-20% 
-10% 
10% 


material; also on. 
the retail price of perfumes, cosmetics, toilet 
preparations, except those to be applied on 
babies. Also 10% on the retail price of luggage, 
handbags, brief cases, wallets, purses, card cases, 
Household appliances 2: 5% 
Jewelry 


watches, clocks, cases and movements; gold, 
- gold-plated, silver or sterling flatware or hollow 
ware and silver-plated hollow ware; opera g ass- 


Taxes 


apply to articles used for religious purposes, #0 
surgical instruments, or watches designed for 
the blind, or frames for eyeglasses, or to essen- 
tial parts of fountain pens, pencils, and pipes 
made of precious metals; or metal devices used 
in uniforms of the Armed Forces. 
Liquor taxes: 
Distilled spirits $10.50 per proof gallon! 
Perfumes, imported (containing 
distilled spirits)...... .$10.50 per wine gallon! 
10n and after April 1, 1956, the rate will be re- 
duced to $9.00. 
Still wines (including vermouth and 
artificial or imitation wines) 3 
Not over 14% alcohol....17c per wine gallon” 
Not over 21% alcohol... 67c per wine gallon? 
Not over 24% alcohol..$2.25 per wine gallon: 
?On and after April 1, 1956, the rate will be re- 
duced to 15c, 60c, and $2.00 respectively. 
Champagnes, sparkling wines, 
liqueurs and cordials: 
Champagne or sparkling 3 
Y $3.40 per wine gallon? 


WADE? ue ante wire, i $2.40 per wine gallon? 
Liqueurs and cordials (7 
(containing wine)...$1.92 per wine gallon 
?On and after April 1, 1956, the rate will be re- 
duced to $3.00, $2.00, and $1.60 respectively. 
Beer and fermented liquors: 
(Beer, ale, porter, etc., containing 1 
1% or more of alcohol)..... $9 per barrel 
On and after April 1, 1956, the rate will be re- 
duced to $8.00. 


Luggage, handbags, billfolds... 10 
Mechanical pens, lighters. 3 1077 
Pistols, revolvers,. 5 ^ 110% 
Refrigerators -(hous ype) 7 
Sporting goods TONS +107 
Telephone calls, all. Ys 1070 

; 10c per Ib. 


Small eigarettes weighing less than 3 lbs. per 
thousand, $4 per thousand until April 1, 1956, 
and $3.50 per thousand thereafter. 

"Travel tickets, berths, seats 


3 Taxes on Wagers 
Wagering Taxes—10% of the amount of the wager, 
and an occupational tax of $50 per year on 
each person liable for the tax or acting for a 


If the minor dies before | 
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State Individual Income Taxes; Rates, Exemptions _ 
Source: Analysis Staff, Tax Division, Treasury Dept. Data of July 1, 1955 5 


Applicable 
State Pria 
н, um First $1,000 
Alabama! 1.0017 3.000 
нае! с First 1.000 
Arizon; | Too- 


2:001- 
3,001- 4,000 


First 3,000 
3,001- 6,000 
6:001-11:000 
First 8.999 
5,001-10,000 
10,001-15,000 


First 


Arkansast^, 


Calitornini-!5 ,. . . 


Colorado's. ,,,.. , 


8,000 
Delaware? 3.000 
4,000 
6,000 


1,000 
3,000 
5,000 
5.001- 7,000 


1,000 
1001- 2 
2,001- 


Georglai-14, 


Idaho!4 


Kansas!-14 


Kentucky2-1-5, |, 


Lousianas-1« First 10,000 


10,001-50,000 
Over 50000 


Ord’ ary income 
Investment in- 
come 


Earned Income 
and business 
income 

Interest and 
dividends, 
capital gains 


Marylando-1s 


Massachusettss-7, , 


pon intangibles 
nnul 
Minnesotai-s-16 . . E 


Mississippit 


First 
5,001-10, 000 


5,0 


Missourits, , .. 


Montana, ч 


New Hampshires. Income and divi- 


dends (exe. in-| 
terest on save 
ings deposits) 


Percentage 
rates 


* 


* in 


- = ыюшы ome 
* a 


Уз, Awm шыш юш 
ыс H 


i 


man һәы NIS 


2 
2 on Ist $500 
5 on balance 


3.075 


A 
РЯ 
[ 


E 
т 
E 


„ gen к 


tax rate 


Persona! Exemp. p 
= Married| Credi 
Applicable | Рег- | single lar head de. 
to седсаба ii of family e. 
unda ial rates bio: бф 
features: E к, 8 
57008500 3% | 31,500 000 р 
Over 5,000 5 E wee т E 
4,001-5,000 | 3 
5:001-6:000 | 3,5 
-7,000 | 4 
Over 7,000 45 * Е И 
11,001-25,000 | 4 2,500 | 3,500 | 600 
Over 5 О RSEN HEP ROCA. 
15,001-20,000. 4 2,000 3,500 | 400 
20,001-25,000 | 5 
Over 25.000 ° 
8,001- 9000 | 7 
9,001-10,000 | 8 
10,001-11,000 | 9 
Over 11.000 | 10 ilz 


Surtax on intangible Income over $600, 2 
For taxable year 1955 the tax is reduced din. 


6,001- 8,000 
8,001-. 100, ,000 
Over 100,000 


7,061-10.000 
Over 10,000 


ew ewe 


3,001- 4,000 


The ti "reduced by $5 for 
PIRE eO аара 1996. 


4000 | 4 


Over 


ah a, ao | 0000 | et (600) 


VVV 
05,001 8000 | $ | а! a0» 00) 
0 | uo | ® 
800 | 1,000 1 800% 
2.000 2,00. | 400 


1 additional S per m all | types of income, 
Rates include ius B 20% Toi 


dins on P earned and bus 


surtaxes of 23% of tax 
1950-1955); for 195154 
come. and 8% of capital 


29912805 
501-20,000 
ore АИО 
тах: le years 
before edit is composed. Fi 


2: 
i: 


personal eri r taxable iu 
1955 and 1956, Me additional surtax of 5% is leviec 

additional $5 tax is Imposed on each person Tea 
01е a return. 


10,001-15,001) 4 
6755 25.000 0| 5 
Over 25, 6 


urtax 7 14 tax is imposed tor the ‘period 
fort i pes jew 30, 1956. : 


001 6,000. 3 
over ёш | 4 
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Personal Exemp. 


Married on 

Per- Single | or head | Credit 

Applicable Percentage Applicable | centage of family| for des 
to rates to 


rates |— — — — ——— ——-| pend. 
and special rates | ents 
or features 


New Мох A 10,000 20,001-100,000 | 3 1,00 , 2,500 | 200 
New Mero... 10.80.2000 5 Over 10000 | 4 — |... J. . . zi 
Over 9,000 7 1,000 2,500 400. 
DART EQUES ES ук 100 1- 3.990 3 Capital gains are taxed at one-half the regular rates, [п- 
3,001- 5, 4 icome from unincorporated business is taxed at 4%, 
5,001- $000 z 
ОБ 00110000 | 6 1,000 | 2.00040 800 
А inat. ] First .2,000 3 ver | 
North Carolina: 27901. 4009 2 > 
4.001- 6,000 5 6,001- 8,000. 7.5 
? 5. rst 8,000 1 8,001-15,000 | 10 
8 3,001- 4,000 2 Over 15,000 | 11 
4,001- 5,000 3 
5,001- 6,000 5 4,501- 6,000 | 4 
a Кя 6,001- 7,500 | 5 
Oklahomals Fu 1. 3.000 1 Over 7500 é 
3,001- 4,500 3 3,001- 4, 6 
Огевоп2-11-12-15,,,, it. 500 2 4,001- 8,000 | 7 
e 3 Over 8,000 8 * 
601. 3.000 4 ог e years ng x August 3, 1955, а surtax of 
5 of the tax is imposed. 
сод. 8.060 | 8 1.000 | 2,000 400 
South linaM, , rst 2,000 2 ver 6. 18 .. E У 
jouth Carol 2.001. 4,000 3 i 
Dividends from corporations having at t 75 percent 
Tennessee“ Interest 6 lof their property subject to the Tennessee ad valorem 
d tax 18 al. 
Over 4,000 1 5 | 600 | 1200 1 600 
Utah“... Eun 1 
` 2 
4 
Over 5,000 І 7.5 | 500 | 1000 | 500 
Vermont!-15......, z 
$ Rar istion fin ES jm. ait 1,000 a 42 299 0 
inial a uction in tax depending upon State re 
ugue 2 is allowed. p 
5 
8,001- 9,000 5.5 
Wisconsin#5...... First T 9,001-10,000 | 6 
1,001- 1.25 0,001-11,000 6.5 
2,001- 1.5 11,001-12,000 7 
3,001- 2.5 12,001-13,000 7.5 2 
4,001- 3 13,001-14,000 8 m 
Door 1 5 RE | Over. 14,000. SS ach 
,001- surtax о! % of the tax is 
7,001- 8,000 5 1955 and 1956. 


15,0 ,000 4,500 or | 500 
Dist. of CoL... | mirst 5.000 2.5 ver eee арра | 
10,001- 15:000 3.5 Income trom unincorporated business Is taxed at 5% 


1An identical exemption is allowed for a spouse if separate returns are filed. 
#An identical exemption is allowed for a spouse. 
3In addition, a tax credit of $5 is allowed for each dependent. 


„Personal exemptions and credits for dependents are allowed in the form of tax credits which аге 
deductible from the amount of tax, With respect to personal exemptions, the sum in parentheses 18 
the exemption equivalent of the tax credit assuming that the exemption is deducted from the lowest 
brackets. With 1 to the credits for dependents, the sum in parentheses is the amount by whic) 
the first dependent. raises the level at which a married person or head of family becomes taxable. 


"The exemptions and credits for dependents are d t and are 
equivalent to the tax credits shown a deer ies . 


5An additional credit of $600 is allowed for each dependent 65 years of age or over. 


"The exemptions shown are those allowed against business income, ij laries and wages: 4 
specific exemption of 2000 for each taxpayer, and in the case of a pubes the smaller of (1) 
$4,000 or (2) $2,000 plus the income of the spouse having the smaller income. In addition, a dependency 
exemption of $500 is allowed for a CETUR ent spouse who has income from all sources of less than 


.$2,000. For nonbusiness income (annuities, interest, ller 0| 
11917000 0 ) the teed oe прах interest. and dividends), the exemption is the sma 


exemption applicable e. rried persons 
must file a joint return in order to obtain any nonbusiness income AER Tr either meh to a joint 
RA ICON NE prc аа 58 peur 
agains icome from al řson fo} 
married person exceeds $7,500. sources for a single person exceeds $5,000 an 
8An additional tax credit of $10 for single persons owed 
for persons 65 years of age or over and for blind Eu Rep id Fach for taxpayer and spouse is a 


The tax applies only to interest and dividends. Y 


1An additional exemption of $1,000 is allowed a married woman with separate income. 


A “hardship” exemption is allowed: for single perso; justed 0 
gross income, and for married persons, the алоо 8 the amount by which $1,000 exceeds adj | 


hich $1,500 exceeds adjusted gross income. 
Tu Ko CE 1 A io 8 5 9 and their spouses if 65 years of age or over. h 
е exemption E e spouse is a i y | 
Seu e pu V oxen sion: pi dependent, If both husband and wife file returns eac! 
MA standard deduction is allowed. 
15A standard deduction and an optional tax table are provided. 


Resident taxpayers have the option of usin, i f е 
tex and certain Federal credits. р! 9i E as a tax base Federal net income less Federal incom 


| 
| 
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State Sales Taxes; Types and Rates 
Source: Analysis Staff, Tax Division, Treasury Dept. Data of July 1, 1955 -. 


Rates on retail sales 3 


Selected services 


state Type of taxi | Tangi- . Rates on other 55 and 
pers. |Amuse- Rees Public К services 
prop. ments 
— — — — — S DITS pae c 
Alabama. . (Retail sales 3%? 3% EUN РАА, Automobiles, 1% 
Arizona: . [Retail sales. 2 2 $ 1% [Whol йө, sales of teed to poul- 


% 

try and livestock producers, and meat 18 and M vo 

and publishing, contracting, un Dg aj processing minerala 

timber, 1%; notel, apartment, and one rentals, storage, credit anc 
collection agencies, 2%. 


Arkansas? , .|Retall sales. 2 2 I 2 Printing and pho! hot 
aoe house, = ЮША gs rentals, 2%. 2n 9 Зу gu 
California .|Retall sales s 
Colorado* . |Retall sales. H j 
Connecticut’. . . . . |Retail sales... . 3 3 
Florida®.......... Retail sales. 3 3 3 
less than 6 mee 3%. 
Georgia.. Retail sales. t 
90 сЕ 48у, 3%. 
Illinois! , Retail sales 275 PO „„ 234 PO . 
П 


Indiana, . Gross income. 1 M 1 Dry cleanti Ae 
1495; all other income, 1% except income Деши ad from wholesaling, 
display advertising, and in 9 processing, 4 95. 

Towa?-?, Retail sales 214 2M 214 214. |New motor vehicles, trailers, and 

i accessories, 2%. 

Kansas? Retail sales. 2 2 2 2. ĩk dea „ 

Louisiana. . . [Retail sales. 2 2 З: Hotels, шу and ary à 
ing, automobile and cold storage, printing, and repair services to 
sibie personal property, 2%. 

Maineto, , . . [Retail Sales . . 2 2 

Marylandi: Retail sales. 3 D 2 

Michigani? Retail вајевіз, , „ 3 d 

Mississippi? General sales. 3 


Wholesaling, 
tractors to farmers sud. ot раней milk by ps 
tracting, mnes gross income from contracts exceeds 


‘ing, parking 
ада оа storage, termite or pest control services, and pr 
ID services) 3% VH N and retail, 5%. 
Missouri? Retail sales... 


. [Retail sales 


: breed. ЕЕ 10 I$ Autos prn isle i т 
A ractors, omnes les), $ шап ; Wholesaling, _ Hd 
extracting (other than gas, oll, and | Arash) И natural resource 


products, 3%; oil and gas production, area \їшїшїш ü gae е о ае 
latory tax); cutting timber, 3446; contract dcr EIOS ite brokers, 
factors, agents, professional and personal services eut à not ‘including 
wages and salaries) and miscellaneous businesses, 2%. a 
(Consult. pages 227 to 2a tor N. Y. State ) 

3 . < Whol „ 1/3095; motor ve. 


"|hicles, airp! ines, 1% ($80 maxi- 
3 wat mum, transient lodging, 3%). 

5 2 à 2 "| Advertising (exclusive of news- _ 

papers, periodicals and. billboards), р! um automobile storage, hotel, 

rooming 1 and tourist camp rentals, Р 


General 
. |Retall sales. 
Retail sales, 
. [Retail sales. 


Pennsylvaniat7. , , Retail sal 

Rhode Island-i", [Retail sales 2 

South Carolin, Retail sales. 3 3 See ural te 

South Dakota Retail sale: 3 3 е "ual (бы ЕК 


BON NT. 


1 . -| Retail sale: 


vehicles, 3%. 
314 0 lodging, эӊ % tuntii 


jen 10 146% s 4% Wholesul e es UTR ug 
which is taxed at 44%). ; whol ; 

publishing, road and bridge constructi jaa professional and personal 

services rendered to persons (but not to personal property), and mis- 


'ellaneou: Бошан, E 
West Уга... Бегай sales. 42 f 2 „ e services except personal, , 


d ces 
rofesional ап 5 d pube y ее 295 1 8 0 


Utahin, , Retail sates 
Washington Retail sal 


Gross receipts 20 


Rupe e B lesa UH tr. iEn 7. 
‘who! ng, 1! ; extra t 
service businesses not specifically taxed ee ding professio) 
дле апа EA rendered by an ЕЕ 1% 

Retail sales. 2 2 


Retail sales. 2 | borne | 


tility services. (2) General sales. А 
2 pecified services. (3) Gross receipts: Ai 


rer, твата на and retailer, rect 8 Jis from miscellaneous services and- 
ices. (4) ees income: Applies to all t 


ЗА] 
the r 
me to all public utilities except puc 
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Laws and Documents State Sales Taxes; Interest Laws & Rates 


The 212% rate applies to the period July 1, 1955 to Juné 30, 1957. The 


Utilities are exempt 


permanent rate is 2% — 


rom the sales tax, but are taxed at a 3% rate under a separate act. 


The 212% rate applies to the period July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1957. The permanent rate is 2% 


Sales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt from 


is payable at the time of licensing the vehicle, 
WApplies to electricity, gas, and water. 
NApplies to electricity 

ject a 2% titling tax, 
“The tax applies to sales of electricit; 
131п addition to the retail sales tax, 


minus certain deductions. 


the sales tax but are subject to the use tax which 


and gas. Sales of motor vehicles are exempt from the sales tax but are sub- 


and gas. 


ichigan imposes a business receipts tax that applies at all 
stages of production and distribution to persons an 


employed). Wage earners and salaried employees are exempt, 


business firms (including professions and self- 
The base of the tax is gross receipts 


MApplies to billiard parlors and bowling alleys only. Admissions to theaters and other amusement 


places are subject to a special amusements tax. 
he tax on amusemen 


is a license tax, based on gross receipts of amusement operators, which is 


levied at the rate applicable to retail sales under the sales tax. 
3eSales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt, but a special excise tax of 2% is levied upon the 


transfer of ownership and the use of a vehicle registered in the State. Admissions to motion 

are exempt, The tax applies to all public utilities except water, transportation of freight, ani 
ersons when the fare does not exceed 15c. 

1, 1953 to Aug. 31, 1955. 


portation of 


WEffective for the period Sept. 


ictures 
trans- 


i*The rate is 2% for the period June 1, 1951 through Мау 31, 1956. The permanent rate is 1%, 
JeSpecifically excluded are water, street railway fares, and freight and express. 


20А temporary surtax of 60% of the amount of tax is imposed for the 
1957. The rate on орто of mechanical devices is 20% in the case o 
ance, and 40% on games of chance only. Wholesale sales of wheat, oats, com 


and barley are taxed at 1/1004. 
nA 5% credit is allowed against the tax. 


eriod Nov. 1, 1951 to June 30, 
games of skill, or a combina- 


Meals selling for 50c or less and transportation and communication services are exempt. 


Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 
Source: Revised by Roger S. Barrett of Hubachek & Kelly, Chicago 


The regulation of interest rates is a form of 
police power which is generally exercised by state 
legislatures. Interest laws may be divided for con- 
venience into four classes. 


l. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 
Every state has established a legal or conventional 
rate of interest which spplies on judgments, on 
matured obligations, and in loan contracts in 
which no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
usually 6% a year, but in some states it is 5%, 
1%, or 8% а year. 


2. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
of interest. All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest which may be contracted for. in the 
absence of specific statutory authorization, The 
most common maximum contract rates are 6% 
and 8% a year, but a few states permit rates as 
high as 12% a year. Penalties for infraction range 
from forfeiture of excess 'nterest to loss of the 
entire principal and even to imprisonment. Cor- 
porations are usually exempt, 


3. Regulatory consumer finance statutes. These 
Statutes license and regulate the consumer finance 
or small loan business and permit licensees to 


charge maximum rates which are substantially 
higher than the rate permitted by the general 
usury statute. Originally, most of them were 
limited to loans not exceeding $300, but now more 
than 20 statutes apply to loans as large as $500 
or $1,000 and sometimes larger. Forty-one statutes 
are listed below, most of which are modeled after 
the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Several differ substan- 
tially from the Uniform Law or are inoperative 
because the maximum rate is too low. 


4. Specific enabling acts. Most states specifically 
exempt certain types of lending agencies from 
regulations of the small loan and usury statutes, 
and authorize these agencies to make higher 
charges than those allowed by the usury statutes. 
Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates аге 
restricted in some states by statute and in other 
states by municipal ordinances to charges ranging 
generally from 245% to 10% a month; industrial 
banks or discount companies ,which are author- 
ized to make charges ranging generally from 132 
io 21275 a month; credit unions, which are gen- 
erally authorized to charge 1% a month and 
banks and building and loan associations. 


, The states with small loan laws and the rates of 
interest as of September 20, 1955, follow: 


State Maximum rate 


State Maximum rate 


(Monthly, unless otherwise stated) 
8% per annum 


4 3 
2 ‘to $100 (2% if security insu Mi 
4 0 100 to $501 СА оп remainder to 


Golo. 3% to $300; $14% $300 to $500; 1% on 
0 3% to $100; 2% 3100 t6 $300; 4% 
onn, , « o $100; i r 
mainder to $500; 12% per den atter 
1 20 months 


% 
$ % to $100; 214 on remainder 
8 


3% ‘to $300: 5/6% on remainder to $2,100. 
HERRERA 
‘annum 12 monthe after maturity ^ 


y 
3% to $150; 219% $15 300; 
on teimainder 4o $2,300: 236 i нА 


13% i 
2% (Commission rate): 6% per annum 


3 to S80; 214% $90 to $3 У 
mainder te 8600 10.9300: 7 % on re- 


loans 
er an- 
, both 


© 


“218 on loans to $400; on larger 
on $400 portion and 805 
on portion exceeding 84 

lons repaid simultaneously i, 


to $150; во to $300; 1% оп 25 


36% E annum to $150; 30% per annum 
1 0 to $300; 9% per annum on re- 

mainder to $1,001 y 
39% to $300, 1% on remainder to $1,500; 
$5 minimum charge 


2% plus $1 or $2 fee 
52 to $300; 14 % on remainder to $500 

(35% to $150; 3% $150 to $300; 1% on 

remainder to $1,000. 

+|244% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 19% on 

remainder to $500 

3% to $150; 2% $150 to $300; 8% per an- 
num nder to $1,000 

10% per annum, plus various fees 

3% to $300; 2% $300 to $500; 1% on Te- 


der to $1,500. 
remainder to : > ; 1% gin- 
ЛЗ Лр rembingar vo ssn ig Pu 
^ 5% A HW 2% on remainder (Commis- 5 


3% to $300; 34 % on remainder to $2,500; 
6 P ni n nro е it 1% month 
В annum plus fee o per 
Be to. $300; 1%, оп remainder to $000. 
Bas 1 224 % ор remainder E 
mmission rate). 6 г annui 
ter 23 months and in usi other 


3% to $300; 1 on remainder to $500; 
minimum ares of $1 
М pad to $150: 21495 on remainder 
B to $100; 2% to $200; 1% on re- 
2 1425 7058 eee rate) 
to $150; 2 to $300; 1% on re- 

mainder to Sic b plas E of $1 

on ee of $50 or less and recording 
[o 
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State Inheritance Tax Rates 
Source: Tax Dept. of each state 
In most of the states the inheritance tax law has been amended to correspond 
Federal Revenue Act, by providing that the minimum inheritance tax obe bx gel 
less than 80% of the tax imposed by the act of Congress. Most states also have reciprocal inheritance 


tax agreements. 
Alabama 

A tax equal to the full amount of state tax 
(80%) permissible when levied by and paid to 
Alabama as a credit or deduction in computing 
any Federal Estate Tax payable by such estate 
according to Act of Congress of 1926, with re- 
spect to the items subject to taxation in Alabama. 

Arizona—Estate Tax 

A community property state. The first $100,000 
of the decedent’s part of the net estate is tax 
exempt; the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowed to the state. 

Arkansas—Estate Tax 

The first $100,000 of the net estate is tax 
exempt: the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowed to the state. 

California 

Exemption: husband $5,000; wife $24,000; minor 
child $12,000; adult child $5.000; lineal ancestor 
lineal issue, $5,000. Tax then ranges from 2% to 

% 


b. 

Brother, sister, or descendant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
of $2,000, tax then ranging from 5% to 15%. 

Uncle or aunt or descendant thereof $500, then 
tax ranging from 6% to 15%. 

Others named as heirs $50, then tax ranging 
from 7% to 16%. 

Marital exemption, effective April 26, 1950. 
Property equal in amount to the clear market 
value of one half of the decedent’s separate 
property shall, if transferred to the spouse of the 
deceased, be exempt from the tax. 

Colorado 

Exemptions: wife $20,000; husband, child, 
adopted child (if under 21 years at time of adop- 
tion), or any lineal descendant or deceased $10,- 
000; wife or widow of son, widower of daughter, 
grandparent, brother, ter, mutually acknowl- 
edged child $2,000; $500 for all others who inherit 
500 or less, but if they inherit more than $500 
hey pay on all they get. Tax ranges 2% to 
16%, according to degree of relationship and size 
of inheritance. 1 

Connecticut 


Net estate of any resident of the state passing to 
апу parent, grandparent, husband, wife, lineal 
descendant, adopted child, adoptive parent and 
lineal descendant of any adopted child, in ex- 
cess of $10,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, is liable to a tax of 2%, thence up to 8%. 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild. 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3.000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, a tax of 3% then ranging to 9%; to any 
Other person, corporation or association not in- 
cluded above in excess of $500 in value to and 
1 $25,000 in value 6%, then ranging to 


Delaware 

Exemptions: husband or wife $20,000; parents, 
grandparents, child or descendant, son- or daugh- 
ter-in-law, or adopted child, $3,000. On excess, 
1% up to $30,000; in respect to husband and wife, 
1% up to $27,000 to others, thence up to 4%. 

To brother or sister of the whole or half blood, 
uncle, aunt, niece or nephew, grandniece or grand- 
hephew, or first cousin, $1,000. On excess, 2% up 
9 000 thence up to 5%. To others and to non- 

911 5% up to $25,000, thence up to 8%. 
her exemptions: Any property, estate or inter- 
d devised or bequeathed for charitable, educa- 
9 5 hospital, historical or religious 
EN e от purposes of public benefit or im- 

Exemptions: 


children by bl 2 9 
by other 0121999 oF legally adopted children, or 


to $25.000, 5%; to 

500,000, 1277; ali 

perty transferred 
'urpos 


mining the tax. In addition there is a transfer 
tax on estate of every decedent who, after August 
18, 1937, dies a resident of the District of Colum- 
bia, also on estates of nonresidents dying after 
May 16, 1938. Florida 


The Estate Tax law, approved June 7, 1933 
designed to absorb the credit allowed by the Fedo 
eral Estate Tax Law. As applied to the estates of 
decedents of Florida, the amount of the tax is the 
difference between the credit allowed under the 
Federal law and the amount of estate or inheri- 
tance taxes paid to the states of the United 
States. The tax upon the estate of non-residents 
of the State of Florida is an apportioned amount. 
of the allowable credit under the Federal Act 
based upon the ratio of the property situate in 
Florida to the entire estate wherever situate. 
Similar provisions apply to non-residents and 
U There is an exemption of $100,000 to resi- 

ents. 


Georgia 
Eighty per cent of the amount due as Ped- 
eral estate tax which applies to estate of a person 
who may die a non-resident or to a person who 
may die a resident of the state, Exemption 
$100,000. If the estate is not subject to the Federal 
Tax, no tax is assessed by the state. 


а! 
Idaho 
Exemptions: Widow, minor child, уо, others, 
$4,000. then taxable to $25,000, 2%; then up to 
$500,000, 15%. Brother, sister, descendant of same, 
сака er son-in-law, $1,000; then taxable 
from 4% 20%. Brother or sister of father or 
mother, or descendant of same, $500; then taxable 
from 6% to 25%. Others taxable from 8% to 
30%. All community Prope passing to either 
husband or wife is екеш, fron inheritance tax. 

Exemptions: Class 1—Father, mother, lineal 
ancestor, or descendant of decedent, husband, wife, 
child, wife or widow of son, husband or widower 
of daughter. Mutually acknowledged children and 
their descendants, $20,000. Brother or sister, 
$10,000. Taxable, to $50,000, 2%; $50,000 to $150,- 
000, 4%; to $250,000, 100,000, 10%; over 
$500,000, 14%. Class 2—uncles, aunts, nieces, 
nephews and lineal descendants, $500. Taxable to 
$20,0000, 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 to 
$170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class 3—All 
others, except charitable, religious or educational 
bequests, which are wholly exempt, $100. Taxable, 
from 10% to $20,000 to 30% over $250,000. 


Indiana 

Exemptions: Class A—Wife, $15,000; children of 
decedent under 18 years, $5,000; others $2,000. 
Balance taxable, 1% to 10%. Class B—Brother, 
sister and their descendants, $500; balance, 5% to 
15%. Class C—All others, $100. Balance, 7% to 
20%. (Class A includes husband, wife, lineal an- 
cestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child or 
child to whom the transfer for not less than ten 
years stood in the mutually acknowledged rela- 
tionship of parent.) 


Exemptions—Husband or wife, $40,000; each 
child, sso adopted or illegitimate child entitled 
to inherit, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 
grandchild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 

After exemption, graduated tax begins at 1% 
on the first $10,000, and rises to 8% on all sums in 
excess of $300,000, when the. estate goes to wife, 
husband, children, father, mother or lineal uer 
scendant of the decedent. To brother, sister and 
the like tax ranges from 5% to 10%; 10% to 15% 
in the case of other heirs. 


lineal. 
or lin- 


& son, or husband of a daughter, $15,000; 
tcl fo A DATA. 
use, 
mentioned), Brothers or sisters 5,000; en tax- 
, 3%, then 
E tox on first $25,000; 


'Xcess thi id on shares less than 

$200 ш amount, no tax is ede Хх 
Kentucky M dris 

exemption of $10,000 is granted wife, infant. 


jared incompetent; 
and child legally. Чаи e mc child, 


no pene 


талде by. 
У nila adopted during 
7 40 10h. Kin reasons 


‘Telations (ine, 
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д has exemption of $1,000 before tax of passing to spouse minor or dependent child an 
uteris "Others, nb corporations, get exemp- any minor or dependent legally adopted child, 


m of $500; the rest is taxed 6% to 16%. Full 
ЗАЯ is granted bequests for religious, edu- 
cational, charitable and public purposes. On insur- 
ance policies $20,000 is tax-free in the aggregate. 

empti 5 а direct descen 
ions: Surviving spouse or direct descen- 
Aus by blood or affinity, $5.000; then taxable, 

000 to $20,000, 2%; all over, 3%. Collateral 
brothers. or sisters by affinity), 
$1,000; then taxable $1,000 to $20,000, ЫҢ all 
Sver Rez. All others, $900; then taxable $500 to 

5,000, 5% all over, 10%. Legacies and donations 
25 charitable, religious or educational institutions, 
within the state, exempt. (Inheritance tax is col- 
lected where . located.) 


aine 

Husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child, stepchild or adoptive parent, 
or grandchild who is the natural or adopted child 
of a natural or adopted deceased child of a 
decedent, provided, however, that if there be more 
than 1 such grandchild, their total exemption 
shall, per stirpes, be $10,000; then taxable to $50.- 
000, rising to 6% on excess over $290,000. Grand- 
parents and other lineal ancestors of remoter de- 
grees, wife or widow, or husband or widower, of 
Or a natural or adopted son or daughter; grand- 
child who is natural or adopted child of such, and 
other lineal descendants of remoter degrees $500, 
then 2% up to $25,000, rising to 6% on excess ot 
$250,000. Brother, half brother, sister, half sister, 
uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, grandnephew, grand- 
niece, or first blood cousins, $500; then taxable to 
$25,000, 8% and increasing to 12%. All others, ex- 
cept for purposes specifically exempt such as 
Maine charities, etc., $500; then taxable to $25,000, 
10% and increasing 8 


ryland 

Direct, 145; collateral, 71975, The collateral ap- 
plies to all distributees except parents, spouse, or 
lineal descendants of decedent, and except the 
State of Maryland, or any city or county thereot. 
Bequests up to $500 for perpetual upkeep of graves 
are also exempt. Legacies or bequests up to $150 
are exempt. Joint accouñts in banks, building as- 
sociations and property held jointly are taxed, the 
exemption being husband and wife not only as 
tenants by the entirety but as joint tenants as 


Exemptions: 


well Bequests to religious, charitable or educa- 
tional institutions are tax exempt. 
Massachusetts 


Exemptions; Husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child or adoptive parent, grand- 
child, $10,000; then taxable to $10,000 at 1% and 
increasing to 9% on excess above $1,000,000, How- 
ever, if value of all property passing to any person 
n еен 33070007 tax is 09 on full 
amount of property so passing, cluding first 
$10,000. All others, $1,000 exemption. 

Lineal ancestor, except father or mother; lineal 
descendant, except child or grandchild; lineal de- 
scendant of adopted child; lineal ancestor of adop- 
tive parent wife or widow of a son; husband of a 
daughter; to $10,000 at 2% and increasing to 11%. 
Brother, sister, half brother, half sister, nephew, 
niece, stepchild or step-parent; to $10,000 at 4% 
and increasing to 15%. АП others, to $10,000 at 
6% and increasing to 15%. If value of property 
exceeds $10,000, tax is payable on full amount. 


Exemptions: Husband oF wife, $30,000 wit 
iptions: Husband or wife, $30, with an 
additional $5,000 to the widow for each minor 
child to whom no property is transferred. Grand- 
father, father 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son or 
husband of 

began at or before child's 17th 
tinued until decedent's death, or any 
cendant, $5,000. Inheritance tax is based on the 
total to each beneficiary's interest therein and not 
to the entire estate of the decedent less exemp- 
tions, at the rate of 2% on the first $50,000, 
thence up to 8% provided that that portion of the 
property so transferred consisting of real estate 
shall be taxed at 34 of the rates specified. In all 
‘other cases 10% on first $50,000, then up to 15%. 


Minnesota 
pend et adopted сі 


$20,000, E 
maximum of 12%, Adult child, AS lopted 


do 


Mississippi 

Tax om net estate ranges from four-fifths of 
1% for estates not in excess of $50,000, to maxis 
mum of 16% when net estate exceeds $10,000,000, 


Value of the taxable estate is determined by de 
$50,000 from the difference between the — 


ductin 
deductions allowed, and the gross estate. 


Missouri : 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, $20,000 plus 
marital righi insane and blind lineal descend: 
ants, $15,00! lineal ancestor of descendant, 


0; 
adopted child or its descendant, or illegitimate 
child, $5,000; then taxable from 1% up to 6% on 
over $400,000, Brother, sister, or their descendants, 
son- or daughter-in-law, $500; then taxable from 
3% up to 18%. Brother or sister of grandparents 
or their descendants, $100; then taxable from 4% 
up to 24%, All others, including foreign, charity 
able and religious bequests, 5% up to 30%. 
Montana 
Exemptions: Widow, $17,500; husband, $5,000; 
lineal ancestor or descendant, 
lineal issue of adopted child, $2,000; then taxable, 
first $25,000, 2%, thence up to 8%. Brother or 
sister or descendant, son's wife or daughter's huss 
band, $500: then taxable 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt 
or first cousin, no exemption; taxable 6% to 24%) 
Any.other degree of relationship, no exemption, 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for public of 
charitable purposes within tho state, is exempl. 
Nebraska 
Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, Wife, 
child, brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law 
lineal descendant, $10,000; then taxable, 1% on all 
excess. Uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal 
descendants, $2,000. then taxable, to $60,000, 6% 
and 9% on all excess. All other, exemption $500; 18 
‚000, 6%; to $10 000, 9%; to $20,000, 1270, 10 
$50,000, 15%; all excess over $50,000, 18%. 
Nevada 
Since 1925 no inheritance tax laws. 
New Hampshire 
Husband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted 
child and lineal descendent may inherit without 
tax. Also exempt are bequests to public institu- 
tions, charities, religious and educational insti⸗ 
tutions in the state, or in states deemed reciprocal 
as regards taxability of bequests by its decedents 
to charities located in New Hampshire. All other 
property is subject to a tax of 812%. 
New Jersey 
Father, mother, grandparents, 
child, adopted child, grandchild, 
dent, stepchild have exemptions of 85,00 


husband, wife, 


after 


which 1% tax up to $50,000, rising to 16% ОП 
over $3,700,000. Brother, sister, daughter-in-law, 
son-in-law, 5% on amounts up to $300,000, rising 


to 16% on amounts over $2,200,000. Religious and 
charitable beneficiaries and state and municipal 
agencies, such as libraries, 5% on all amounts 
over $5,000. Property acquired in the estate of a 
soldier by military service is exempt, as also are 
life insurance proceeds. Any legacy of less than 
$500 is exempt. New Jersey law recognizes all 
persons as born in lawful wedlock. 
New Mexico 

Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wile, 
lineal descendant, legally adopted child, $10,000; 
remainder taxable at 1%, with an additional tax 
of 144% on conveyances made in contemplation 
of death. To wife or widow of son, husband, oF 
daughter, lineal descendant, legally adopted child, 
brother or sister, $10,000; remainder taxable al 
5%, with an additional tax of 3% for reason 
listed above. To other kindred, strangers to the 
blood, corporations, volunteer associations ог 807 
cieties, $500; remainder taxable at 5%. Gifts of 
art and property to the state or subdivision 
thereof for public or charitable purposes, exempt, 


New York 
Exemptions: Up to 50% of the adjusted gross 
estate (debts and expenses having been deducted), 
on property which passes outright from a husban! 
or Wie te the Survivor: or to an ьрргор a 
or her benefit, is allowed as 
marital deduction. s > 


an exemption of $20,000; children, grandchildren, 
parents, grandparents; brothers, sisters and other 
Close relatives as approved by law, $5,000. Life 


estate (less above e 100, 
а xemptions) not to exceed $ BM 
charitable institutions are exempt. 


from the heirs, pro rata. now due at death а 


orth Carolina 


idow, $10,000; minor child, 


adopted child ор 


lineal descen- 
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$5.000; husband, lineal issue or lineal ancestors, 
adopted child, stepchild, $2,000; then taxable from 
1% to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and 
uncles of the decedent, and descendants of brothers 
and sisters, but not descendants of aunts and un- 
cles, 4% up to 16%. To inheritors more remote, 
8% up to 17% North Dakota 

Exemptions: Surviving husband or wife, $20,000, 
or one-half of the adjusted gross estate whichever 
is the larger but not to exceed the value of interests 
in property received; each lineal ancestor or de- 
scendant, $2,000 (if a minor, $5,000); then 2% up 
to $25,000, rising gradually to 23% of the amount 
over $1,500,000. Deductions for public, religious, 
charitable and educational purposes. 


Ohio 

Exemptions: Wife or minor child, $5,000; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up to 4%. Father, 
mother, husband, adult child, adopted child, 
lineal descendant or lineal descendant of an 
adopted child, $3,500; then taxable as for wife. 
Brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow 
of & son, husband of a daughter of the decedent, 
or any child to whom the decedent stood in the 
relation of a parent, $500; then taxable to $25,000, 
5%, then up to 8%. Other persons, institutions 
or corporations not named in above classes, no 
exemption; up to $25,000, 7%, then up to 10%. 


. 
Oklahoma 

Exemptions: Father, mother, wife, husband, 
child, adopted child, or any lineal descendant of 
decedent or such adopted child, $15,000. Rate of 
taxes on net estate and transfers, to $10,000, 1%, 
then up to 10%. Value of an estate shall include 
the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 which 
Shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor child, 
and shall also include excess over $20,000 of the 
amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 
annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
insurance by virtue of policies under which the in- 
Sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
cept as to proceeds of war risk insurance, and 
Federal payments to veterans. Also included are: 
any interest of the decedent in property owned 
with others as joint tenants, tenants in common 
or tenants.by the entirety, including funds or 
Securities deposited with other persons or agents 
or-held by beneficiary, provided that a surviving 
Spouse's share in community property shall not 
be included in the аше estate. 

, Oregon 

2 А $10,000 exemption applies to all estates with 
rates from 1% up to and including 15%. If bene- 
ficiary is a lineal descendant of the deceased, a 
grandparent, parent, spouse, child, stepchild, 
legally adopted child or their’ lineal descendants, 
no additional tax accrues. For a brother, sister, 
uncle, aunt, niece, nephew or any lineal descend- 
pnt of the same, in addition to above tax a further 
ax accrues on any amount in excess of $1,000 with 
rates from 1% up to and including 20%. In all 
giner cases, except to exempt benevolent, chari- 
able, religious or educational institutions, an 
additional tax accrues on any amount in excess 
25,5500 with rates from 4% up to and including 

CAI Pennsylvania 

nitemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
pa dren, lineal descendants, legally adopted chil- 
8e step-children. or the wife or widow.of a de- 
68 155 Son, or from the mother of an illegitimate 
падар, ог from any person of whom the mother 
id. neal descendant, to such child, his wife or 
Ns low, and from an illegitimate child to his moth- 
ч 2% of the estate; all others, 15%. Widow's 

Ag and the family exemption, $750. 
the s transfer inheritance tax imposes a tax on 
nate сах value of estate passing to direct and col- 
9 heirs. The usual deductions for debts, 

al expenses and administration are allowed. 
Rhode Island 


Daren tions: Estates under $10,000, Grandparent, 


Son- 


hen ti б 
$250,000" ee to $25,000, 1%; to 


stepparent, brother, sister, 

io $50,000, 3%; on up to all over 
% thers more remote, $1,000; then 
0 , 5%; to $50,000, 6%; on up to all 
0, 11 Bequests to charitable, edu- 


cati Y i 
ШШШ апа réligious corporations, associations or 


tay Xemptions: Husband or wife, $10,000, or mari- 


$7,500. ption, whichever is greater; minor child, 
father or mother, $5,000; 
Then, in excess of the exemp- 


5,000; then taxable to 
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-4% and up to 14%. Bequests for educational, re- 


ligious, charitable and public purposes are exempt. 
South Dakoti E Э 


а 
Exemptions: Husband, wife or lineal issue and 
adopted or mutually acknowledged child, $10,000; 
then taxable from 1% to 4% for all over $100,000. 
Lineal ancestors, $3,000; then taxable from 2% to 
845. Brothers, sisters, and descendants of either 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of a daughter, 
$500; then taxable from 3% to 12%. Brother or 
sister o1 father or mother, or descendant of brother 
or sister of father or mother of descendant, $200; 
then taxable from 4% to 16%. Others, $100; then 
taxable from 5% to 20%. Bequests for educational, 
RIS charitable purposes within the state are 
mpt. 


Tennessee Д 
To husband, wife, son, daughter, 


Exemption: 
lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, legal opted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted d, 


ration, from $1,000 5% Bp to 
tion of $1,000 
Porton of estate distributable to one 
ciaries of this class is allowed, pro- 
vided no exemption is allowed against the estate 
of a non-resident decedent and no exemption or 
seduetion shall be made on account of dower or 
courtesy. 


Texas 
Exemptions: Husband, wife, direct lineal de- 
scendant of husband or wife, or any direct lineal 
descendant or ascendant of the decedent, or to 


any adopted child of decedent or to husband ot 


daughter, or wife of son, $25,000; 
1% to 6%. To brother or sister of decedent or 
lineal descendant of such, $10,000, 


balance taxable 


$500, then 5% to 20%. 
tional or charitable organizations in state, be- 
quest to be used within state, all is exempt. 

to a governmental unit, national or state, it is 
the same as to husband or wife, VEU any 
bequest to the U. S. be spent in the State of 
Texas. Bequests to persons not related to the 
deceased are subject to the tax even if the be- 
quest is to be used in the state. 


Utah 

Tax of 37; of amount by which net estate ex- 
ceeds $10,000 and not to exceed $25,000, except 
where property not exceeding $40,000 goes to hus- 
band, wife and/or children when the exemption 
shall be the amount so going not to exceed $40,000: 
5% of amount by which net estate exceeds 
$25,000 and does not exceed $75,000 except where 
property not exceeding $40,000 goes to the hus- 
band, wife and/or children when exemption shall 
be the amount so going not to exceed $40,000, but 
on the excess of $40,000 the rate is 895 of the 
amount by which net estate exceeds $75,000 and 
does not exceed $125,000. 10% of amount by which 
net estate exceeds $125,000. Y 


Vermont 
Exemptions: Husband, wife, child, father, 
mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a son 
or husband of a daughter, child adopted durin: 

minority, child of a sl ild or of such adopte 

child, or other lineal descendant, $15,000 (prior to 
July 1, 1955, $10,000), then taxable ,000, 6%, 
hence up to 12%. АП others 12% of the value in 
money of such legacy or distribution share, Ex- 
empiions are Шеп, Ин” Property. jointly 
cational and religious pui ^ | 
owned by Кирил d ife nontaxable to sur- 
vivor. 

Virginia. 
Husband mother, grandfather, 


M en husband, wife, children by bloo 


e М) 
or by legal adoption, I 
and Xu other lineal ancestors and lineal descend- 
ants of the decedent, $5,000; then taxable to $50,- 
000, 1%, and thence to 5% on excess over $1,000,- 
000. Brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces of the 
whole or half blood of decedent, $2,000; then tax- 
able from 2% to 10%. Grandnephews and grand- 
nieces of the decedent, and all persons other 
those mentioned heretofore, $1,000; then taxable 
from 5% to 15%. 
* Wasbingto: 
A community-property 
half of the estates 8 
3 There is also a class exemption 
value of an te passing 
lineal descendant, ed 
i lescendant of & у 
уле верша Anden of an adopted 
the lineal descendant, Son- 
daughter-in-law of the decedent, plus an 


child, 
in-law or 


m 


stepchildren, grandchildren s 


- 
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Laws and Documents State Inheritance Tax Rates š 


additional exemption of $5,000 for surviving spouse 
and $5,000 for each living child born prior to death 
of decedent, stepchild or adopted child, pius an ad- 
fitional exemption of $5,000 for the living descend- 
ants of any deceased child, stepchild or adopted 
child, per stirpes. Total minimum exemption in 
any state, $10,000. Rate of tax from 1% to 10%. 
xemptions of $1,000 on estate рени to an 
brother or sister of decedent, with rate trom 3% 
to 20%. All others without exemption, with rate 
from 10% to 25%. Estates passing to certain chari- 
table and religious organizations are exempt. 
West Virginia 

Exemptions: Widow or widower, $15,000; а 
child, stepchild, father or mother, $5,000; a grand- 
child, $2,500. Exemptions are individual and no 
beneficiary may claim any benefit of the exemp- 
tion of another. 

The tax rates on amounts not exceeding $50,000 
to each beneficiary, wife, husband, child, step- 
child, descendants of child, father or mother 
of decedent, 3%; to brother or sister, 4%; to per- 
sons more distantly related, 7%; and to persons 
of no blood relation, including stranger, institu- 
tions, corporate or otherwise, 10% of net market 
value of property transferred. The tax rates range 
from 3% to 30%, according to the degree of re- 
lationship and the size of inheritance, Exemp- 
tions for usual Charite pie purposes, 


consin 
Exemptions: Widow, $15,000; husband, $5,000; 
husband of daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal 
descendants or ancestors, $2,000; brothers and 
sisters and their descendants, $500; lesser amount 
to relatives down to $100 to strangers in blood. 
‘Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lineal descendants; 
to uncles, aunts or their descendants, 6%. To 
all others, 8%. If estate is above $25,000 the 
above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 
to 2 times on excess; $50,000 to $100,- 
900, 3 excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
times on excess; above $500,000, b times on excess. 
But no such tax, however, shall exceed 15% -of 
the property transferred to ex beneficiary. More- 
over, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
to each separate beneficiary and not to the estate 
as a whole. Also an additional surtax equal to 
30% of the tax OI the normal tax rates. 


purposes or to any institution for use in tle 
preservation of wild fowls or game or proceeds of. 
insurance policies payable to named beneficiaries 
other inan insured's estate, entirely exempt. 
Alaska A 
Exemptions; Husband or wife of decedent, each 
of the lineal issues and children adopted more 
than 10 years previously, $10,000. Lineal ancestors ~ 
of the decedent, $3,000. Sister, brother of decedent: - 
or their lineal issue, $1,000. All others, $250. 
Primary rate, on first $15,000 in excess of exemp: 
tions: Wife or lineal issue, 1% husband, lineal 
ancestor or adopted child, 145% brother. sister 
or their lineal issue, 3%; others related by blood,” 
including corporations, 5%, 


amounts $15,000 to $30,000, two times primary 
rate; to $50,000, 215 times; to $100,000, 3 times; 
Over $100,000, 330 (mes primary rate. 

Hawaii 


Exemptions: $5,000 to a father, 
wife, child, grandchild, or any 
coniormity with the laws of the 


mother, husband, 
child adopted in 
erritory, except 


non-residents of the U. S. Then $5,000 to $20,000, 
s to $50,000, 2%; to $100,000, 215%; to 5250. 

| 3%; over $250,000. 342%. 0 to all others, 
except non-residents of the U. S. Then $500 {0 


‚000, 3%; to $20,000, 5%; to $50,000, 5120; to 
$100,000, 6%; over $100,000, 6 For non-resi- 
dents of the United States, ine rate for each 
person, in excess of $500, is 10% 

Tax exempt are transfers for charitable or edu- 
cational purposes; life insurance proceeds payable 
to a beneficiary and not to the estate; property 


taxed within 5 years, except for appreciation: 
Puerto Rico 
Exemptions: Husband or wife and children, 


grandchildren, parents, grandparents, brothers and 
sisters of deceased, $5,000 plus proportional share 
of life insurance bequested, not to exceed $10,000 
for all heirs taken together; children, $200 for 
each year under 21 years of age at time of death, 
po $20,000 if mentally or physic y disabled for 
ife; other heirs, $1,000. In b of exemption, 
taxable to $2,000, 5%, thence, by steps, to, 100,- . 
000, 30%, and on to all over $1,000,000, 70%. Not 
subject to tax: bequests to government units under 
the American flag—and to religious, charitable 
and public welfare agencies not engaged in 
propaganda or lobbying. 
Virgin Islands 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, ascendants to de- 
scendants, children to parents. 200; all over 
taxable at 2%; brothers and ters and their 
issue, $100; all Over taxable at 377. No exemptions 
to more distant relatives or to strangers; entite 
inheritance taxable at 14%. 


How to Make a Will 


The head of every household and every person 
possessing property should make a will, in order 
to guard against confusion in the disposition of an 
estate, which might deprive those nearest of kin 
of future protection. 2 

It is advisable to consult an attorney when mak- 
ing a will, in order to conform to revised laws, A 
will should be in writing, signed by the testator, or 
by some person in his presence and by his direc- 
iion, and attested by two, and in some states 
three, witnesses, who must sign the will in the 
presence of the testator. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind and infants, 
civillaw a minor is an infant. In New York any- 
one 18 years old or over can will personal property, 
but realty cannot be devised unless the person is 
21 or over. 

A codicil, or addition to the will, may be added 
at any time under circumstances similar to the 
making of a will, Wills should be revised pe- 
тіойісаПу to take advantage of new inheritance 
laws and changes in a family. A woman of prop- 
erty who marries must provide for her changed 
relationship in her will. 

А dower right is a widow's right to receive dur- 
ing her lifetime one-third of all the rents and 
revenues of her husband's lands. 
courtesy rights were abolished in New York State 

and husband and wife have equal inheritance 
rights there. Not over one-half of an estate can 

be given to charity if other heirs survive. 

15 Executor—An executor is named by the testator 

to supervise the distribution of the legacies. He 

ву be exempted from filing a bond. The executor 
ау be the surviving spouse, or an unrelated per- 
son, or a trust company. He may call on legal 

. advice. He files the will in the probate court, He 

may act for a year or longer. d 

Before an executor can turn an estate over to 

he must pay all debts and obligations, 
including funeral expenses, Federal, state and lo- 

1 са1 taxes, and payments due others by contract. 
Wages are generally considered debts, when 


Dower and 


proved. Costs of administration must be paid be- 
fore the estate is closed. The living expenses О 
the surviving family are a direct obligation and 
are authorized by the court. Claims must be sub- 
mitted within а year and most states have a time 
limit on obligations. COM 

An executor сап be empowered in a will to sel 
Or carry on a business and to exchange, consoli- 
date or sell assets of the estate. If there is no 
ready cash available to pay the taxes, he must de- 
termine what assets to liquidate to the best ad- 
vantage of the estate, Sometimes a testator makes 
а wil in days of prosperity and bequeaths more 
than his estate holds when he dies. The executor, 
with the court, must then decide what proportion 
is to be paid. This is simplified if the testator has 
willed his possessions in terms of one-half, one- 
fourth or other fractions of his estate. 

Income tax returns for three years prior to death 
mre audited. During the year oi administration 
the estate pays income tax. 

Trustee—A will may provide for outright dis- 
tribution of an estate, or it may designate that а 
part be set aside as a trust fund and invested, 
with interest and parts of the capital paid to the 
beneficiaries at certain intervals. 

The same person may be both executor and trus- 
tee. This also holds when a bank or trust company 
is named as both. However, the usual procedure 
is to scparate the two functions. A trustee may 
control ihe investment of funds for a specific num- 
ber of years, but no testator may tie up his funds 
beyond the third generation. 

Insurance is part of an estate, but many states 
allow large exemption. Insurance may be placed 
ina trust fund that is to begin operation on death 
and be administered by an insurance company. 
The amounts paid to beneficiaries are independ- 
ent of the adjustment of the estate. 

Administrator—An administrator is appointed 
by the court when а person dies intestate, meaning 


that ne leaves no will. An administrator must be 
bonded. 


* 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


ADMINISTRATION 


Commissioner—Charles 1. Schottland 


The Social Security Administration, part of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
carries the major Federal responsibility for the 
social security programs operating under the 
Social Security Act. Under the supervision and di- 
rection of the Commissioner of Social Security the 
bureaus of the Administration function in the pro- 
gram areas as follows: 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
administers the completely Federal program of 
benefit payments to elderly insured wage earners 
and self-employed persons who have retired, to 
certain of their dependents, and to the surviving 
dependents of deceased insured wage earners and 
self-employed persons. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance carries respon- 
sibility for grants-in-aid to states for state pro- 
grams of publ sistance to the needy aged, the 
needy blind, needy children deprived of parental 
support, and permanently and totally disabled per- 
sons in need of assistancen 

The Children's Bureau is charged with respon- 
sibility for grants to states for state programs of 
maternal and child health and child welfare 
services, 

The Bureau of Employment Security, responsible 
for approving Federal grants to states for their 
unemployment insurance programs and employ- 
ment services, was part of the Social Security 
Administration until August 20, 1949, when it was 
transferred to the Department of Labor. (For con- 
tinuity in reporting on operations under the Social 
Security Act, data on unemployment insurance and 
employment services in 1955 are included in the 
sections below.) 

„The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is respon- 
Ae for operations under the Federal Credit Union 

c 


To bring day-by-day administration of the pro- 
grams close to the people they serve, the Social 
Security Administration has representatives at- 
tached to each of the 9 regional offices of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
addition 534 district offices and 6 area offices, 
established throughout continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, handle most of the work of receiving 
claims under that program and determining 
Whether the claimant is eligible for benefits, and 
the amount of the benefits. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Old-age and survivors insurance is a Federal 
Program insuring ‘‘covered’’ workers and their 
families against earnings loss because of old age 
Or death. It provides regular monthly payments 
to insured workers when they retire at age 65 or 
thereafter; supplementary payments to their young 
p ildren, to their aged wives and dependent aged 
usbands, to younger wives with children of the 
окт in their care; and survivor payments to 
е widows or dependent widowers, young children, 
and Sometimes the aged dependent parents of in- 
pure workers who die. Wage and salary workers 
in commerce and industry came under the program 
5 1937. Amendments to the Social Security Act 
oe adopted in 1950 and 1954 that extended 
‘overage to almost all other gainfully employed 
groups, Self-employed farmers made up the largest 
оар added by the 1954 amendmen 

Voluntary on a group basis for employees of 


Ployees of state and local governments may be 
agreement with the state: 

Meo 18 a 5 1 
able vote by members, Under 

UTE ,Rallroad Retirement Act Amendments of 1951, 
a re employment is jointly covered by the rail- 
der retirement program and by old-age and sur- 
КҮРЕЛ Insurance, and provisions prescribing the 
set un ationship of the two programs have been 


$: а year for years before 1951, 

) Дорї through 1954, and $4,200 beginning 
is based е self-employed person's contribution 
up to a c his taxable income from earnings 
The emplossimum of $4,200 ($3,600 for 1951-54)- 
yer reports every three months to the 

Wages he venue Service the amount of taxable 
he also pays his wey us bui ла M thos е 
'wn contributions and those 

employees which he deducts from the lat- 


ter’s wages. The contribution rate for 1955 wan 
27, each for employer and employee; it is 
Scheduled to rise to 212% in 1960, 3% each in 
1965, 312% each in 1970, and will be 4% in 1975 and 
thereafter. The self-employed person reports his 
self-employment income and pays the contribu- 
tions on such employment at the end of his taxable 
year when he files his income tax return. The 
rate of contributions for the self-employed is й 
V 
4% , С n 
1970, and it will be 6% in 1975 and thereafter. 

The employer wage ршн. and reports of self- 
employment income are forwarded by the Internal 
Revenue Service to the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, which keeps a continuous 
record of each person's wage credits and self-em- 
ployment income under his individual social se- 
curity account number. These credits determine 
the worker's insurance status and the amount of 
Donants for which he and his dependents may 
qualify. 

The amount payable to 5 entitled to 
monthly benefits is based on the worker's average 
covered earnings over whichever of several periods 
specified in the law yields the largest 
amount. The period may begin with 
(when the program was initiated) 
(when the 


u 
who acquire 6 quarters of coverage after June, 
1953, or who meet other requirements may have 
their benefits recomputed to give effect this 
‘drop-out’ of low years. The amendments also 
provide that individuals who meet specified con- 
ditions relating to regular ati ent to covered 
employment may have periods of p. d total 
disability occurring before age 65 elimina’ from 
the computation of their average earnings. Indi- 
viduals aiready on the benefit rolls who meet the 
specified conditions may have their benefits re- 
computed to eliminate periods of disability prior 


to age 65. 

The 1954 amendments provided a benefit formula 
that applies to most benefit computations after 
August, 1954. The benefit amount under the 
formula is 55% of the first $110 of average 
monthly wage plus 20% of next $240. (Table 1). 
Persons already on the rolls in August, 1954, had 
their benefits increased by a new conversion 
table; those coming on the rolls later who are 
not eligible for the new formula also have their 
benefits computed using the new conversion table 
with the 1939 or 1952 formula. 

1954 amendments also provide for a mini- 
mum benefit of $30 for a retired worker or a sole 
survivor beneficiary. The maximum benefits pay- 
able to a family cannot exceed the lesser of $200 
or 80% of the worker's average monthly wage. 
However, the 80% provision cannot reduce the 
family benefits to less than the greater of $50 or 
11% times the primary insurance amount on which 
the benefit is а. SENA 


в record 


al 
any age if she has an entitled child or children 


was 5. 
time 

idow who 

or over may receive benefits equal to three-fourths A 


Ге 4i he 
lained below) when he 
аз ар equal to three-fourths _ 


when she died. 
if nefits equal to three-fourths — 
ehe: ec insurance amount are pod 
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TABLE 1 


Illustrative monthly benefits under the Social Security Act 
as amended in September 1954 es 


Old age and survivors insurance: 


Retirement benefits | Surviors benefits 
Average p a 
nt) Widow or dependent | 

aaa Retired | Retired worker and |widower or dependent) Widow | Widow 
after 1950! worker wife or dependent parent at 65, or 1. | andl and 

only husband at 65 child alone | child children 

$30.00 $50.20 

41.30 82.60 

45.40 90.90 

46.90 96.00 

48.40 104,00 

49.90 112.00 

51.40 120.00 

52.90 128.00. 

54.40 136.00 

55.90 144.00 

57,40 152.00 

58.90 157.10 

60.40 161,20 

61.90 165.10 

63.40 | 169.20 

64.90 173.10 

66.40 177.20 

67.90 181,10 

69.40 185.20 

70.90 189.10 

72.40 193.20 

73.90 197.10 

75.40 200,00 

70.90 200.00 

18.40 | 200.00 

79.90 | 15 200.00 
81.40 162.80 200, 


TABLE 2 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
BENEFICIARIES AND MONTHLY BENEFITS. 
JUNE 30, 1955 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Social Security Administration, Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Benefits in current 
payments status 


Beneficiaries 
No. Amount 
Total.. ..7,563,519/$384,025,000 
Retired wi :.14,214,776| 257,230,000 
Wives or husbands of retired 
Workers. 1,131,262 37,011,000 
Children. .. 1,220,855| 43,730,000 
Aged widows or widowers...| 689,774| 32,150,000 
‘others with young children| 281,231| 12,077,000 
25,621 1,226,000 


regardless of c io the widow or the dependent 
divorced wife of a fully or currently insured work 
er while she is caring for an unmarried dependent 
child under age 18 who is entitled to benefits on 

the man's record. The amount of the child's bene- 
fit for each child is one-half the primary in- 
surance amount plus an additional one-fourth of 
that amount divided equally among all the sur- 
viving children entitled on the same record. 

If there is no widow, widower, or child who 
might at some time after the death of a fully 
insured worker qualify for benefits on his record, 
benefits equal to three-fourths of his primary in- 
surance amount may be payable to his dependent 
parent or parents. 

In addition to these monthly benefits, a lump 
sum death pormeny equaling three es the 
worker’s primary insurance amount or $255, 
whichever is smaller, goes to. the surviving 
spouse, provided the latter was living with the 
worker at the time of death. In the absence of 
such survivor, a lump sum equal to the amount 
of the burial expenses, but not to exceed three 
times the primary insurance amount or $255, 
whichever is smaller, is payable to the person 
or_ persons who paid the burial expenses. 

To qualify for an old-age insurance benefit, the 
‘worker must be ''fully insured." He is fully in- 
sured if he received covered wages of as much as 

0 or was credited with covered self-employment 
income of as much as $100 in at least 6 calendar 
CERCA: and in as many as half the number of 

alendar quarters which have elapsed between 
December 31, 1950 (or later attainment of age 

the quarter in which he reaches age 65 or 

d The 1954 amendments provide that under 

Specified circumstances, periods of total disability 

eee omitted ee " реч шше. "When 
k has as many as 40 duarters of coverage 

е amu WU for life. 55 d d pus 

1 verage ma: earned at any time 
after 1936. Under the n an individual 
- who does not meet these reauirements will never- 


theless be fully insured if all quarters after 1954 
апа up to July 1, 1956, or up to the quarter of death 
or attainment of age 65, if later, are quarters 0! 
coverage (a minimum of 6 quarters after 1954 is 
required). The amendments also provided that а 
worker who died uninsured after 1939 and before 
September 1, 1950, but who had at least 6 quat- 
ters of coverage is deemed to have died fully 
insured and his eligible survivors may quality for 
benefits. 

A worker is “currently insured' if he has 6 
quarters of coverage in the period consisting 0 
the quarter in which he died or became entitle 
to old-age benefits and the 12 quarters im- 
mediately preceding that quarter. 

About 60,000,000 had earnings taxable under 
old-age and survivors insurance during 1954 
"Total taxable earnings they received approximat 
$134 billion. Average taxable earnings per worker 
in 1954 were about $2,230. 


At the beginning of 1955 an estimated 70,500,000. 


persons were insured. In other words, approxi- 
mately 74% of all living persons who had held 
2 covered job at any time during the 18 years 
1937-54 were insured on Jan, 1, 1955. About 
29,600,000 had acquired sufficient quarters 9! 
coverage to remain permanently insured through- 
out their lifetime without further covered employ- 
ment. The permanently insured included 5,200,000 


workers aged 65 or over, of whom about 73 %—. 


3,200,000—had already retired and were receiving 
old-age benefits; the rest of this group were not 


ers, (The number and types of beneficiaries тет 
ceiving benefits on June 30, 1955, and their benefits 
for June are shown in table 2.) 

Each year an amount equal to the contributions 
collected is appropriated to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund, from which benefits 
pela (On dune d. the Dust fund had assets ol 

5 " June he trust fw ad asse: 
$21,140,643,000 as shown in table 3.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


and survivors insurance, which 
entirely by the Federal Govern- 
ment, unemployment insurance and the employ- 
ment service constitute a State-Federal program. 
It is designed to protect wage earners and their 
families from wage loss through involuntary un- 
employment by referring unemployed workers to 
Suitable jobs and, if no such jobs are available, by 
Paying, for a period, weekly benefits related to 
eir prior wages. ў 
The Federal Unemployment Tax Асі levies a 
tax upon employers in commerce and industry 
throughout the country and allows them credit 
SU 725 2» RON tax) m the contributions. ох 
unemployment funds an 
m amounts they would eve ald to such funds 


Unlike old-: 


is administer 


MEO, TP RT a 
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TABLE 3—O0LD-AGE AND SURVIV: 


Source: Compiled by Social Security Administration. 
from Monthly Statement 


ORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND 


, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
of the U. S. Treasury 


[їп thousands] 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Net contri- 
bution in- 
come and 
transfers! 


Period 
fiscal year Interest 


received 


Benefit Adminis- 
trative ex- 


penses? 


~~ $265,000 


4,589,182 


s; 450,504 
5,086,796 


447,580 


2,627,492 
3,275,556 
4,333,147 


88,636 
103,202 


21,140.64 


$3,422,909 


June 1955 


| $35,635,237 


$17,091,998 $825,505 $21,140,643 


1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations equal taxes 
beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amou! 
costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War 11 veterans 


Amendments of 1946; beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States 


coverage of State and local employees. Beginning 
contributions on more than $3,600 а year. 


2 Includes interest on amounts held in the railroad 


collected under Federal I 
nts appropriated 


nsurance Contributions Aet; 
t administrative and other 
under the Social Security Act 
under voluntary agreements for 
1952, net of deductions for employee refunds of 


to mee 


retirement account to the credit of the Trust Fund. 


3 Figures of 1943-44 and 1944-45 include adjustment for earlier years. 


in the absence of experience-rating deductions al- 
lowed under the laws of all States. Unemployment 
benefits are financed by these contributions from 
employers subject to a State unemployment insur- 
ance law (except in Alabama and New Jersey 
where employees also contribute). 

The Federal Unemployment Tax Act is limited 

to employers, who within a year had four or more 
workers in each of 20 weeks (before January 1, 
1956, eight or more workers). Almost half of the 
State laws cover firms with fewer than four 
workers, Railroad workers are covered under а 
separate system administered by the Federal Rail- 
toad Retirement Board. 
. An estimated 48,000,000 different workers earned 
some wage credits toward unemployment benefits 
under State laws in calendar year 1954 and about 
39,000,000 had enough credits to be insured. 

Each State (and the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii! has its own unemployment 
insurance law and operates its own program, The 
Federal Government grants to the States the costs 
of administering the program. As a condition of 
such grants, the Social Security Act requires 
prompt payment of benefits when due to unem- 
Dloyed workers under a State law, and safeguards 
Де rights to benefits if they do not take jobs 

at fall to meet certain labor standards. 

Federal and State laws require that benefits 
must be paid through public employment offices, 
1 which unemployed workers must first register 
156 and to which they must continue to re~ 
por regularly for a possible job during the time 
an they are drawing weekly benefit payments. 
P е U. S. Employment Service, a part of the 
8 of Employment Security in the Department 
cn abor, administers the Federal aspects of the 
$ ployment service program, Another part of this 
teh paige the Unemployment Insurance Service, 

n es the Federal responsibility for reviewing the 
B Det aws and their administration to determine 

10 er the States qualify for grants for unem- 
10 A Insurance administration and employers 
9 5 for credit offset against the Federal tax. 
00 tin ing the fiscal year 1954-55, 8,467,000 new job 
fete 6925 ions were filed with local employment of- 
DIU of the State employment services. The em- 
11 59 85 Offices made 14,528,000 placements in 
таа % METUO 5,536,000 were in nonfarm activities. 
fite е 5,405,000 unemployed persons received bene- 
Under the 51 State unemployment insuranec 
Cs ms. These payments totaled $1,776,000,000. 
ene compensation for 73,000,000 weeks o 
eminent The average payment for total 

Ployment was $25.05 and the average bene- 


Aclary drew benefits for 13.6 weeks, In comparison, 


е rate and duration of benefits averaged $24.45 
Hee ees weeks, respectively, in the "preceding 


- (See Table 5 for data by States.) 
mi Scal year 1954-55, the States received $217 
pres 105 Federal grants for administration of 
теза service, State unemployment in- 


surance, and veterans' unemployment compensa- 
tion programs. For benefit [ирон they collected 
$1,146 million in contributions under the State 
laws (which they deposited to their accounts in 
the Federal Treasury) and received interest on 
their accounts totalni $187 million. June 30, 
1955 the balance in the trust fund amounted to 
000,000, compared 000 on 
1954. (See Tabl 
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TABLE 4—EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: STATE ACCOUNTS IN THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMEN 
TRUST FUND! AND FEDERAL GRANTS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION: BY STATE, . 
FISCAL YEAR 1954-55 à 


Source: Except for Federal grants, all data are compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Depart, 
ment, Division of Investments. (In thousands) f 


| | Feder! 
Balance With- | Balance, grants er 
State beginning | Deposits Interest drawals | end of adminis; 
of year | year tration? 
| —|— o 
$1,146,188 | 4$216,941 
11,694 | 9,10 
| 770 
| 1,048 
| 2,158 © 
22,385 
177 
3,440 
416 
1,626 
8,208 
3,082 
617 
1,123 
9,887 
3,804 
1,676 
1,556 
2,570 
2,838 
1,096. 
3,561 
9,204 
10,655 
` gan 
2.14 
3,020. 
1,049. 
960 
еуайа.... 660 
New Hampshire 20,45! 1,002 
New Jersey... 482,835 9.509 
New Mexico 33, 1,147 
New York.. 1,270,366 31,584 
North Carol 71,1 ,895 
North Dakota 10,135 695 
9 644.486 9,932 
Oklahoma 53,011 2,537 
Oregon... 60,798 2,632 
Pennsylvania. . 463,970 18,261 
Rhode Island. 1,543 ,863 
South Carolina. 68:827 383 
‚ South Dak 12,931 506 
04,371 3,142 
279,471 8,682 
34,377 1,639 
16,752 706 
„144 1,935 
182,018. 4,314 
74,368 1.773 
242,536 ‚160. 
15,808 598 


Trust fund maintains d separate account for each State agency, in whieh are held all moneys de> 


Re поа 1 5180 unemployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 


ions accrued interest receivable; withdrawals 


unemployment . certified to 


mated $3,800,000 for DE i nd 
Veterans Administration for expenses of Rt 150,000 due Ra ürcad Retirement Вова 8 


‘Includes $728,000 and $27,000 granted to Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands, respectively. 


Even with more 200 ASSISTANCE 
n wi more comple! social j= 
tection against the risks of wage loss trom aeons Perens. eho: Federal Government alin EX 


always be some persons in the popula- of the state eficient 
tion who cannot meet thelr needs through. their and Ў 3 5 Pad limits: 
own efforts. Some of them are no C 
entitled to social insurance p Pier 


Others may state plan mi im inistration of the 
be entitled to or receiving benefi! ау se. Administra 
income does not meet their is bht their total Federal ried 


ae аб 


the Social Security Act, the Federal Government 1958, the 
ies to aid respect to 


monthly payment, =! lance, with- 
{etpation, in individual masimums of $90 for the adult, $30 
leisten insurance for the first child, and $21 for each additional 


E 2 ter their own child. A different formula governs Federal finan- 
Under the Social Security Act. amd the Gots eet gal participation in Puerto Rico and the Virgin . 
fn that act M the skate Тешшге- апд aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 


eral mts. The amount of the children, it is 
on the amount the state itself additional child’ within these limits, “the Federal 
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TABLE S—EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: SELECTED UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA, ` 
BY STATE, FISCAL YEAR, 1951-55 


cept for funds available and subject employers, data include an unduplicated count of 
EAM under the program of Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees, Талан 


A Fund AR 
x verage unds rs sub- 
Insured Bene- Exhaus- | Initial weekly |available Sect to 
State claim- | ficiaries? tions? claims“ Total benefit | for bene- State law, 
ants! amounts for total | fits, June| June 30. 
unem- | 30, 19555 1955 — 
ployment! 
— — — — —᷑̃ — t — 
D (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) (millions | (1,000) 

‘otal, 

1954-55... . 5,405 1,774 13,737 |$1,775,924| $25.05 | 7$8,011 1,618 
Alabama. 64 35 161 16,289) 18.30 12 10 
Alaska... 16 4 1 8,365) 32.27 7 3 
Arizona 17 5 3.819] 2132 48 9 
Arkansai 43 18 6 021 17.96 43 29. 
Californi 396 78 1.111 127.88 25.55 825 268 
Colorad 1 4 887 264 69 CH 
Connecticut 95 25 244 33,313| 2730 228 24 
Delaware 12 4 ,060| 21.45 16 8 
Dist, of Col. 19 T 4 464 21.97 55 19 

65 30 169 11,392| 17:85 86 7 
82 37 185 20,071| 19: 135 4 
13 4 25 3.872 2145 22 9 
18 5 4,739. 23.22 35 1: 
362 109 728 113,718| 25.57 43 2 
136 69 837 40,717| 24.69 19 8 
33 14 7,242| 2194 107 12 
43 16 7 11.158 23.90 11 
< gp 95 37 177 37,634| 22.10 119 18 
Louisiana 56 33 161 19,087 22.56 123 21 
Maine... 40 11 104 8,830| 18.91 42 
Магу!апа..... 110 34 214 28.242 25.25 107 45 
Massachusett 214 78 568 ,07t 25.21 261 302 
Michigan. 305 92 690 115019 3131 367 1 
Minnesota. 76 24 1 6.0560 22.81 116 84 
Mississippi. 2 20 1 „442| - 19.35 03 0 
Missouri. 131 42 273 32.717 21.44 20; 2 
Montana. . 15 3 ,553 21.28 16 
Nebraska. 17 6 33 4,116 77 39 
Nevada.. 10 2 25 „181 30.45 18 6 
New Hai 7 6 73 7.182 2118 20 (9 
New Jersey 265 90 719 111,061| 28.48 456 5 
New Mexic 14 5 5 i 24.55 34 13 
New York 718 135 2,543 266,260) 27.10 1,237 184 
N. Carolina 134 37 358 30,645| 17.06 170 17 
N. Dakota 9 2 14 б 2617 
Ohio. ..... 234 77 571 100.943 28.59 603 87 
Oklahoma. 40 18 114 11.828 24.32 50 10 
Oregon... 80 18 181 1 22.79 7 
Pennsylvania. 605 238 1,618 236,074| 26.54 341 192 
Puerto Rico... (51 0 2480 | ccn pate shes . 
Rhode Island. . 5 22 181 16,220| 23.29 22 11 
В. Carolina. 52 27 116 12.3890 18.47 69 
S. Dakota 2 11 $ 22.96 13 
‘Tennesse 125 52 209 35.707 19.10 3 37 
Texas, . 105 47 20,199] 1791 281 37 
Utah. 17 4 40 07| 25.31 15 
Vermont. 11 4 38700 23.16 15 
Virginia... ... 80 34 131 14,017, 19.50 86 15 
Virgin Islands. (8) 0 6) 1| 28:59 50 5 
Washington... 116 25 279 36,200} 2469 186 5i 
West Virginia 78 37 26,671| 22.40 T И 
Wisconsin.. 996 947 181 30.511 28.61 238 2 
Wyoming. .... 9 8 3 15 ‚543 28.67 H а 


lClaimants whose basc-period earnings or employment in employment covered by unemployment 
insurance programs were determined to be eee io make them eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefits as provided in the various State laws. 


2Вазей on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, therefore, actually ex erjenced thelr 
final week of compensabie unemployment towards the end of the previous fiscal year, but received. "ur 
final payment in the current fiscal year. Similarly, some claimants Who served their last wee! of 
the current fiscal year did not receive their ane 
payment in this fiscal year and hence are not shown. A final week of compensable unemploymens | i 
benefit year results in the exhaustion of benefit rights for the benefit year. Claimants who st 7 — 
their benefit rights in one benefit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following bene! i year. 
‘Excludes intrastate transitional claims to reflect more nearly instances of new unemployment. 
‘Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 10 0 
"Sum of balance in State clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and unemployment trust fun 
коо maintained іп the U. S. Treasury. 1 fund. 
Alaska's balance represents funds remaining after borrowing $1,800,000 from their general 
Less than 500. а 
"Data are on a “рег employer” basis and therefore аге not strictly comparable. 


Share of expenditures for 4.93 ipient of aid to the permanent! 
payments is 50 percent. and $54.93 per recipie 

In June, 1955, 2,548,593 were receiving old-age and totally disabled. 25100 
assistance, 2,239,477 persons (needy children and ‘These averages obscure wide differences among 
adult relatives) in 620,349 families were getting the states that are due to the relative capacity pa 
aid to dependent children, 103,906 ns were willingness of state and local governmen! 1 
receiving aid to the blind, and 236,840 persons nance the ayments and the De 0. ee 
ue receiving aid to the rmanently and laws governing payments, as well as Ашен 
otally disabled under the Social Security Act. the needs of recipients in the various states. 3 
(Table 6. Data in the table and in the text include State and local wel assistance, Programs 
Payments to recipients and payments made di- were helping 310,000 cases in June 1 ТЕС 
rH to suppliers of medical service in behalf of case may include more than one ре ПО М 
тосіріепіз.) Nationwide average payments in June, family, the total number of persons 727000 
1955, were $52.30 per recipient of old-age assis. in the cases assisted in June was about Tymen 
chile е, $86.78 per family receiving aid to dependent For the country as а whole the a 3 gi 

ildren, $57.41 per recipient of aid to the blind, per general assistance case was 78. 
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"TABL [ENTS AND AVERAGE PAYMENTS UNDER PLANS FOR 
n К S PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, J 


totally disabled _ 


Aid to the рег. — 


Old-age assistance Aid to dependent children Aid to the blind manently and 


oA 


am le OLET ue x 


- " x 2 2 ^d 
E 2 - ^" ee 
State Н аре E E 22 2 8 [222 
i 
а tB 5 Е je E Shug 3 9855 
бры ЗЕ 2er 3 Repo Ы £229 
ФО И 28 | be | bak} d ini EM 
ШЕ” 4 236,840 
18:238 10,148 
1,231 eet 
$09 4,913 
56,066 Ў 
5,914 
5,210 
1.114 
2.123 
21153 
14,635 
3,346 
1,808 
20,936 
8.769 
6,577 
4:452 
18,929 
8,378 
4,420 
6,375 
13,061 
20,464 
7.959 
13,500 
22,109 
2:103 
2.551 
1,085 4.002 | 129.37 
6,009 20.134 | 118.37 
6,112 22,350 | 68.9: 
54287 | 195,078 | 136.58 
19,756 74944 | 0247 
1,497 5,500 | 115.16 
15,725 59,324 | 94.05 
15,720 51,967 | 76.99 
3,895 13,796 | 119.71 
29,886 | 113,475 | 104.24 
7 42,143 |. 142181 | 103: 
3,506 11,945 | 110.45 
8.287 32,150 | 47.57 
2,851 9,390 | 82:57 
21175 75,933 | 59.93 
23,631 92,084 | 56.3 
3,089 10,841 | 11140 
1,132 3,923 | 1788 
201 756 | 35.26 
8,844 34,279 | 652 3 
9,070 30,863 | 11948 7 
SA) Ban ues paji 
Е 36. ,139 | 68. s 8.85 
566 2,033 | 109113 67 | 6548 460 | 6042. 


Uncludes payments ma. 
cases receiving only such payments. 

?Includes as ерен» the children 
requirements of аі 


least 1 such adult were consid 
"Average payment not computed on base of less 


de directly to suppliers of medical care in behalf of assistance recipients and 


and 1 parent or other adult relative in familles in which the 
етей in determining the amount of assistance. 
than 50 recipients. 


' MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND 
CHILD WELFARE 
Unlike the other programs in operation under 
the Social Security Act, which are fundamentally 
income-maintenance programs, the maternal and 
child health and child welfare нота deal 
with services. The Social Security Act makes Fed- 
eral grants avallable to States to extend and im- 
prove their health and welfare services for mothers 
and children, especially in rural areas. As in the 
other State-Federal programs, the State plan 
must meet certain requirements set forth in the 
Federal act, Responsibility for the approval of State 
plans and other Federal aspects of ine health and 
Wi 


act of 1912 creating the Bureau, for investigati 
and reporting upon all matters pertaining to ine 


wing these services. Each State's share 1h ine 
‘al funds authorized is affected by the number 


pr == 

of live births in the State in relation to the io 
number of live births in the country, by the State's 
need for help in providing services, and by its гиа 
child population. Half of the amount must x 
matched by the States. Part of the remaining һа 3 
is used for special Projects and to meet emergen: 
cies, Most of the services provided by State and l0- 
cal health departments for mothers and children 
are preventive health services, designed to 128 
Well mothers and children keep well. In Иш 
Ways, almost all the States also provide treatmen 
for some expectant mothers and sick childrens 
Typical 1 tive uos offered by BM 
local health agencies in were prenatal clinics, 
Public health nursing services, well-child clinics, 


immunization, and examinations of children of, 


school age by physicians and dentists. 

For Services for Crippled Children, States 
shared in the $10,613,701 in Federal payments made 
in the fiscal year 1954-55 for this purpose accord- 
ing to the number of children in the State under 
age 21. The division of funds also reflects the 
financial need of each State for assistance in 
carrying out its program and the relative number 
of rural children in its population. States must 
match half of the total amount. A portion of ihe 
unmatched half is reserved for special projects. 

All States in 1955 provided a range of services 


awe 
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that Included locating all crippled children; diag- 
nosing their crippling condition; providing or 
locating skilled care for them in hospi con- 
valescent and foster homes, and in tn own 
homes; and working with public and private agen- 
cies and professiona) groups concerned with 
care and training of crippled children. Because no 
State has funds sufficient to do this comprehensiva 
job for all handicapped children, all States must 
necessarily restrict some services to certain areas 
or groups of children. The children most com- 
monly served are those with handicapping condi- 
tions that require orthopedic or plastic treatment. 
For Child Welfare Services, grants are made by 
the Children's Bureau to State public welfare 
agencies to help in establishing, extending, and 
strengthening public welfare services for the pro- 
tection and care of homeless, dependent, and 
neglected children, and children in danger of be- 
coming delinquent. Each State's share of the 
$6,725,553 in Federal payments made for child wel- 
lare services in fiscal year 1954-55 is, in general, 
related to the proportion its rural population under 
the age of 18 is of the total rural population in 
the United States. Federal funds may be used 
for payment of part of the cost of district, county, 
or other local child welfare services in areas pre- 
dominantly rural and for developing State services 
for the encouragement and assistance of adequate 
methods of community child welfare organization 
in areas predominantly rural and other areas of 
special need, and for paying the cost of returning 
any runaway child under the age of 16 to hís home 
in another State when such return is to his in- 
terest. Each State or community must assume some 
of the cost of the services in rural areas, though 


no fixed amount of Federal funds must be matchi 
by State or local funds. ` 2 is У 
The child welfare servíces which Federal funds 
financed in part in 1955 included strengthening 
family lite, arranging for foster-home care or care 
in institutions for children who need care away 


from their own homes; protecting children who are ' 


neglected or abused; finding and securing the 
necessary attention for children who have physical, 
mental and emotional handicaps and who are not 
receiving the care they need; safeguarding un. 

married mothers and children born out of wedlock: 

5 with courts and schools in handling 
children's cases and witb State institutions caring. 
for children; working with mental hygiene clinics. 
Child welfare workers also help in the organization 
of community services for children, inclu serv- 
ices needed for the prevention of juvenile delin- 


quency. 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


In addition to the program bureaus. with re- 
sponsibilities under the Social Security Act, the 
Administration's Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
is responsible for credit unions organized under 
the Federal Credit Union Act. These credit unions 
are chartering and supervising voluntary co- 
operative associations organized to promote thrift 
among their members and to create a source of 
loans for provident and productive purposes, Mem- 
bership is limited to groups of persons having à 
common bond of association, occupation, or resi- 
dence. Groups with large numbers of credit unions 
are found among employees of Federal, State, and 
publie utilities. On June 30, 1955, about 7,653 
Chartered Federal credit unions were in operation 
with a total membership of 3,700,000. 


The Confederate States of America 


South Carolina began the movement which led 

1o the organization of the Southern Confederacy 
by the adoption at Charleston, Dec. 20, 1860, 
by a convention of the people of the following 
ordinance of secession: 
We. the people of the State of South Carolina, 
in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, 
and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinance adopted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States was ratified 
and also all acts nnd parts of the General Assem- 
bly of this State ratifying amendments of the saíd 
Constitution are hereby repealed; and that the 
Union now subsisting between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United States 
of America is hereby dissolved.” 

December 24 the convention adopted a declara- 
tion setting forth the cause of the secession of the 
state, and the governor issued a proclamation 
announcing the action of the state. 

Acts of secession were adopted by the legislatures 
of the other seceding states, as follows: 


Mississippi, Jan. 9, 1861, by 84 to 15 
Plorida, Jan. 10, 1861, by [^ to 7 
Alabama, Jan. 11, 1861, by 61 to 39 
Georgia, Jan. 19. 1861, by 208 to 89 
Louisíana, Jan. 26, 1861, by 113 to 17 
Texas, Feb. 1, 1861, by 166 to 7 
Virginia, April 17, 1861, by 88 to 55 
Arkansas, May 6, 1861, by 69 to 1 
"Tennessee, June 8, 1861, unanimous. 
The states of Delaware, Maryland, Kentuck; 
Я у апа 
Missouri, which were afterward represented in the 
чр pucrate Congress, did not pass ordinances of 
d 9005 m NS n popular vote was taken. 
rginia for secession was 128,884; 
Qr posed, 32,134. Of Tennessee, for secession, 104,- 
Fi 


} Opposed, 47,238. 


‘orty-two delegates from South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida 


met in convention at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 
1861. Howell Cobb of Georgia was chosen president 
of the convention, which adopted the name of con- 
gress. On Feb. 6 delegates from North Carolina _ 
arrived to plead in vain for conciliation. The first 
delegate from Texas came Feb. 13, The congress 
adopted a provisional constitution Feb. 8, 1861, 
and on the next day elected Jefferson Davis 
(Miss.), provisional president, and Alexander H. 
Stephens (Ga.), provisional vice president. Davis 
was inducted into office at Montgomery, Feb. 18, 
1861. А 

The congress adopted a flag, consisting of a red 
field with а white stripe in the middle third, and 
а blue jack with a circle of white stars, going two- 
thirds of the way down the flag. This flag was 
unfurled in Montgomery Mar. 4, 1861. Later the 
more popular flag was the red fleld with blue 
diagonal cross bars that held white stars. 

A permanent constitution was adopted Mar. 1, 
1861. It provided that the president should be 
elected for a single texm of 6 years and abolished 
the African s 5 congress moved to 
Richmond, Va., July 20, 1861. 

Davis was elected president Oct. 16, 1861. Eleven 
states cast their 109 electoral votes for him. He 
was inaugurated in Richmond Feb. 22, 1862. The 
Confederate government functioned there until 
April 2, 1865, when, warned by Gen. Lee that his 
lines were broken, the cabinet abandoned Rich- 
mond and fled southward. Davis was taken prison- 
er near Irwinsville, Ga., May 11, 1865, and at first 
confined in Fortress Monroe, Va. He was twice 
indicted for treason but never brought to trial, 
He was released on bond May 4, 1867 and al- 
lowed to leave for Canada. He was pardoned by 
the general amnesty proclamation, Dec. 25, 1868, 
Davis died in New Orleans Dec. 6, 1889. In 1893 
his body was transferred to Hollywood cemetery, 


Richmond, Va. 


How to Obtain U. S. Government Publications ) 


publie, United States Government issues many 


,caMons of cultural, historical and practical 
пеген, especially dealing with farming, fruit 
many "o foll ireaiment, water conservation and 
Tet ee NS useful topics. A free semi-monthly 
4 55 eos for sale at low prices is avail- 
the ation may be obtained by addressin 


PrintisPerintendent of Documents, Government 


All 
Monthly 


3 А zear in the Dee States and 
avai ivery. e Government has 
lable about 2,000,000 publications. Remit- 


tances must be made in advance by check, money 
order or postal note (postage stam are not 
acceptable), or by coupons sold in sets of 20 for 
$1; deposits of $10.00 or more may be made against 


guanteng 
cations 


and 
be purchased +: 
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Laws and Documents—Patents; Trade Marks 


Patents and How to Apply for Them 


A patent for an invention is granted by the 
United States Patent Office to the inventor of any 
new and useful process, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or any new and useful im- 


© provements in these categories. The grant to the 


patentee 1s of "the right to exclude others from 
making, using or selling the invention throughout 
the United States" for the term of 17 years. 

A patent is also granted for certain distinct and 
new varieties of plants. Patents for new, original 
and ornamental designs for articles of manufac- 
ture may be obtained for 315, T and 14 years, as 
requested by the inventor. 

Except in special circumstances, an application 
must be made by the inventor; 1f two are associated 
in the invention both must apply; if the inventor 
is mentally ill or dead, application may be made 
by the guardian or administrator of the estate, The 
specification must include a written description of 
the invention and of the manner and process of 
making and using it, and is required to be in such 
full, clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable 
any person skilled in the art to which the inven- 
tion pertains, or with which it is most nearly con- 
nected, to make and use the same, The claims are 
brief descriptions of the subject matter of the in- 
vention reciting all essential features necessary to 
distinguish the invention from what ís old. A 
drawing is required by the statute in all cases 
which admit of drawings. The filing fee is $30, 
with $1 additional for each claim in excess of 20. 
Fees for design patents vary depending upon the 
term elected by the applicant, $10 for 31, years, 
$15 for 7 years, and $30 for 14 years. The inventor 
Rae subscribe to an oath that his allegations 
are true. 

The Patent Office examines the application to 
determine whether the invention is new and use- 
ful and whether the application otherwise com- 
plies with the law. If the application is allowed, 
a notice is sent the applicant and the final fee of 
$30, plus $1 for each claim in excess of 20 is payable 
before the patent may issue. There is no final fee 


"Trade Marks: How to Obtain and Protect Them 


A trade mark, as defined by Act of Congress, 
“includes any word, name, symbol, or device, or 
any combination thereof, adopted and used by a 
manufacturer or merchant to identify his goods 
and distinguish them from those manufactured or 
sold by others." Rights in trade marks are ac- 
quired only by use, which must continue if those 
tights are to be preserved. In order to be eligible 
for registration a mark must be in use in commerce 


i Which may be lawfully regulated by Congress. 


a 


Trade marks are registered on the Principal 
Register and the Supplemental Register of the 
U. S. Patent Office. ‘‘Coined, arbitrary, fanciful or 
suggestive marks, usually called technical marks, if 
otherwise qualified,” may be registered on the 
Principal Register. A trade mark that is merely 
descriptive of goods, or their regional origin, or is 
primarily a surname, is placed on the Supple- 
mental Register. The U. S. Patent Office says: 
“For the purpose of registration on the Supple- 
mental Register, a mark may consist of any trade 
mark, symbol, label, package, configuration of 
goods, name, word, slogan, phrase surname, geo- 
graphical name, numeral or device." 

A trade mark cannot be registered if it com- 
prises immoral, deceptive or scandalous matter, or 
matter that may disparage or falsely suggest a 
connection with persons living or dead, institu- 
tions, beliefs, or national symbols. It cannot use 
the flag or coat of arms or other insignia of the 
United States, any state, municipality or foreign 
nation. It cannot use à portrait, signature or name 
of a living individual without his consent, or those 
of a deceased President of the United States with- 
out consent of his widow. 

An application for registration must be filed In 
the name of the owner of the mark, who may sub- 
mit his case or be represented by an attorney au- 
thorized to practice in trade mark matters. A com- 
plete application comprises a written application, 


» Painted Post, М. Y., Vade Mecum, N. C., Gannon 


for design patents. The patent is in foroe OD the) 
date it is granted. The terms patent applied opos 
and “patent pending" have no legal significances | 
and merely serve notice that a patent 18 being 
sought. Е 
If the Patent Office rejects an application, the 
applicant may ask for reconsideration, giving 
reason; if rejected again he may appeal to the — 


Board of Appeals of the Patent Office, and if 
rejected there may go to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals or file a civil action in the | 
0. S, District Court for the District of Columbia, | 

A patent will not be granted for a mere idea ot | 
suggestion, or a machine that will not operate | 
or an invention that lacks util or printed mat» 
ter, or methods of doing bu ‚ or medicines 
that are merely mixtures of known ingredients 
like physicians’ prescriptions. So-called patent | 
medicines are not protected by patents. So-called 
perpetual motion machines cannot be patented) 

A patent cannot be obtained if the invention has ) 


been described in а printed publication or hat Ш 
been in public use or on sale before the date ? 
invention was made or more than one year prior i 
to the filing of the application. When two or more 3 
Applications for patenting identical inventions are М 
received, or when the applicant claims the inten- 
tion for which a patent has been issued, the Patent 


Office begins “interference proce to deter- 
mine prior rights, The decision of the Patent 3 
Office may be reviewed by the arts. ] 
Under certain conditions a license must be oba И 
tained before an application for a patent can be i 
filed in a foreign country, The Commissioner of 


Patents may order an invention kept secret if 
publication would hurt the national safety 0r 
defense. Pamphlet copies of the Patent Laws 
(25c), the Rules of Practice of the U. S. Patent 
Office in Patent Cases (50c), can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and the 
General Information Concerning Patents can be 
Obtained from the Patent Office, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 7 


в drawing of the mark, five specimens or facsimi- 
les and the required filing fee. al 
The Patent Office publishes a pamphlet, Generi 
Information Concerning Trade Marks, which d 

Scribes the way applications and drawings are 
be prepared and gives sample forms for 1 
tions. The Patent Office does not supply such. 
forms. If facilities permit, the Office will make 
drawings from the applicant's direction and 8 
his expense. If the application is allowed, the 
mark wil be published in the Official Gazette 80. 
that anyone who considers that he will be damagt 
by the new mark may file his opposition in 30 days. 

The Trade Mark Act of 1946 also provides for the 
registration of service marks, certification marks 
and collective marks. A service mark is a title: 
Symbol or name used in sale or advertising 1 
Services to identify them. A certification Le. 
used by others besides the owner to certify orig 5 
or quality, such as work by a union. A collective 
mark is used by members of a cooperative, an 
association or other group and indicates membet= 
ship in a union or other organization. 

A trade mark is registered for 20 years and may 
be renewed for periods of 20 years if still in use in 
commerce regulated by Congress, unless previously К 
cancelled or surrendered. The fee for the origine Ic 
application is $25, and for the renewal is $25, With 
lesser fees for corrections, amendments, abstracts 
of title and other services. Ж. 

The pamphlet, General Information Concerning. 
Trade Marks, is a general guide. A book, Rules 0 
Practice in Trade Mark Cases, also is published, 48 
well as the Official Gazette, which describes new 
1 The first pamphlet is available at ne 

+ S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. For me ] 
Others inquiries may be addressed to the Supt. 0! 

ents, Government Printing Office, Washing“ 
ton, D. C. A digest of registered trade marks may а 
be inspected at the Patent Office. 


1 


htail, Mont, Seven Troughs, Nev., 


Level, Pa., Ninety Six, S. C., Muleshoe, 
Va. Steptoe, Wash. and Ten Sleep, W Vo. 
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Copyright Law of the United States 


Source: Copyright Office, Library of Congress 


An author or proprietor may obtain statutory 
copyright protection by complying with the pro- 
visions of Title 17 of the United States Code. Ap- 
plications for registration of claims to copyright 
are filed with the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. The Register 
has power to register only those works which 
comply with the law. 

The copyright law provides that the application 
ior registration of any work ''shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
right is claimed belongs”: 

(a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; |b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 

s, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
(d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (£) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character: 
(3) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise; (1) motion-picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photoplays. 

Works reproduced in copies for sale or publie dis- 
tribution. 1. The notice of copyright shall consist 
either of the word ''Copyright" or the abbreviation 
"Copr," accompanied by the name of the copy- 
right proprietor, and if the work be a printed lit- 
erary, musical, or dramatic work, the notice shall 
include also the year in which the copyright was 
Secured by publication. For example: ''Copyright 
19— by John Doe.” In the case, however, of copies 
of works specified above—(f) to (k)—the notice 
may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle © 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies. 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $4 fee. 

Books by American authors, alien authors, or 
Proprictors domiciled within the United States at 
the time of first publication of the works. The 
Copies deposited must be accompanied by an afi- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer authorized 
to administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
printing and binding of the book have been per- 
formed within the United States. Affidavit and ap- 
plication forms will be supplied on request, 

Works published outside of the United States. 
Public Law 84, effective June 3, 1949: 1. It 
offers foreign authors an alternative to the 
requirements of the deposit of one copy of 
the work, an application for registration and a $4 
fee. The alternative is the deposit of two copies of 
the book, musical composition or other work, an 
Application and a catalog card, but no fee. 
The alternative can be availed of only if the re- 
quired items reach the Copyright Office in accept- 
m. form within 6 months after first publication. 
97 It extends the period for ad interim registration 
1 à book or periodical in the English language 
cae 60 days to 6 months after first publication 
о, It extends the period for the manufacture 
И Such a book or periodical in the United States 
A 4 months after registration to 5 years after 
А publication abroad. 3. It permits the importa- 
on Into the United States of 1500 copies, in one or 
SP shipments, of a book or periodical of foreign 
ane in the English language during the 5 years 
pate ar publication abroad. This privilege applies 
dad: ‘© works that have already been registered 
Sx er the new law for ad interim copyright within 
90 ide of publication and is in addition to the 
e allowed to be imported by other provisions 
ported copyright law. Books or periodicals so im- 

W iu bear a U. S. copyright notice. 

Hbi. s not reproduced in copies for sale. Copy- 
Mark may also be had of certain classes of 
5 of which copies are not reproduced for sale, 


by filing in the Copyright Office an application for 
registration, with the statutory fee of $4, sending 
therewith: (1) In the case of lectures or other oral 
addresses or of dramatic or musical compositions, 
one complete copy of the work: (2) In the case of 
photographs, one photographic print. (3) In the 
case of works of art (paintings, drawings, sculp- 
tures), or of drawings or plastic works of a scien- 
tific or technical character, one photograph or 
other identifying reproduction of the work: (4) In 
the case of motion-picture photoplays, a title and 
description, with one print taken from each scene 
or act. (5) In fhe case of motion pictures other 
than photoplays, a title and description, with not 
less than two prints taken from different sections 
of a complete motion picture. 


Fees 

For the registration of a claim to copyright in 
any work, except a print or label used for articles 
of merchandise, $4; for the registration of a claim. 
to copyright in a print or label used for articles of 
merchandise, $6; which fees shall include a cer- 
tificate of registration. 

For recording the renewal of copyright and 
issuance of certificate therefor, $ 


2. 2 
For every additional certificate of registration, $1. ` 


For certifying a 


x сору of an application for 
registration of copyright, and for other cer- 
tifications, $2. 


For recording every assignment, agreement. 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceedi 
six pages, $3; for each additional page or less, 
cents; for each title over one in paper re- 
corded, 50 cents additional. 

For recording a notice of use, $2, for each notice 
of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for each 
additional title. r = 

For any requested search of Copyright Office rec- 
ords, or works end or services rendered in 
connection therewith, $3 for 
Consumed? Copyright Notices 

The notice of copyright shall 
the case of a book or other printed publication, 
upon its title page or the page immediately fol- 
lowing, or if a periodical, either upon the title 
page, or upon the first page of text of each 
separate number or under the title heading, or if 
a musical work either upon its title page or the 
first page of music. 

Terms of Copyright 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author or his widow or children, executor or the 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a further 
term of 28 years. In case of composite works, 
posthumous works or works made for hire, the 
proprietor may secure the renewal. 

Universal Copyright Protection 

The United States became a party to the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention when President Eisen- 
hower on Aug. 31, 1954, signed legislation amend- 
ing U. S. copyright law to make possible American 
participation. The Senate had ratified the conven- 
tion June 25, 1954. The 12th signatory, Monaco, 
ratified the convention in June, 1955, and the law 
became effective September, 1955. 

Under terms of the convention each state will 
provide for protection of the rights of authors and 
other copyright owners in literary, scientific and 
artistic works, including writings, music, drama, 
cinematographic works, paintings, engravings and 
sculpture. Works first published in any member 
nation will generally get the same protection in 
other member nations. The letter “с” in a circle 
accompanied by name of copyright owner and date 
of publication in-a reasonable location on à work 
at first publication will obtain protection in any 
member country. It will be the international 
symbol of copyright. A translation will have copy- 
right for the term of the original work. 

One of the amendments to U. S. law was elimina- 


tion of the clause requiring books in English b 


fore! authors to be manufactured here in order 
to es copyright protection. Foreign works need 
not be subject to the U. S. requirement of de- 
posit and registration. : 


W The American's Creed 
ritten by William Tyler Page, clerk of the U. S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and accepted 
© à 


I believe in 
people; whose 
a sovereign na 


у the House Apr. 3, 1918. . 
the United States of America as a government of the people, 
just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; a democri 
those princi; tion of many sovereign states, a perfect union, 
thei neiples of freedom, equality, justice and 


eir lives and fortunes. I thi my 
i Я erefore belieye it is duty 
Constitution; to obey its la ws; ta эге рен iis flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 


асу in a republic 


ions . ‘patriots 8 
d for whic! 0 
ny dut 25 my country (о love it; to support its ^ 


each hour of time 


lished upon 
estabi gon da 


be applied in 


y 
by the people, for the 
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Farms in United States by States—Number, Acreage, Value 


Source: Bureau of the Census. (Census of 1950) 


Average value r Average value 
of land and ү ne of E n 

J state | Farms | Farms” ШШ 
Рег Рег Рег 
Farm | Acre Acre. 


Acres 
20,888,784 
39,916,440; 

871,244 


as 


ERE 


2283 
S 


5 
Sum: 
E 


U. S. Total 5,382,162 1,158,565,8521 13,983 64.06 
> Possessions (*Not available.) 


Alaska... 
2 | Наман... 
А Guam...... 
23|  72.85||Puerto Rico. 
20,343] 292,84||Amer.Samoa 
30.228 Virgin Isl... 


15.51 

80.29 
* 

* 


| 
jool 10134 


‚ farms 0) 
38,885; by tenants, 1,858,421; by croppers (South only), 446,556. 
1950, farms operated by ful owners numbered 3,080,583; by part owners 824,923; py managers 
23,527; by tenants 1,444,129; by croppers (South only), 346,765. 
No data later than 1950 has been supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 


Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Percent of Cropland Value of 
Year Farms Farms Farms in Harvested. Farm ane 
Total Area Prior Year! Building 
Dollars 
Бег e cont Acres 3,272,000,000 
077 8 od 900 
008,907 166,187,000 
641 1 219,706,000 
5,737, 283,218,000 
6,361,502 78,798,000 311,293,000 
. 6,448,343 955,884,000 348,604,000 
6,371,640. 924,319,000 344,549,000 
6,288,648 986,771,000 359,242,000 
6,812,350. 1,054,515, 295,624,000 
6,096,799 1,060,852,000 $21,242,000 
5,859,169 1,141,615,000 352,866,000 
5,382,162 1,158,566,000 344,399,000 


Prior to 1924, this column shows the total acreage of crops for which figures are available, except for 
1919, when 14,502,932 acres of corn cut for forage were excluded (most of this Was probably duplicates 1 
he acreage of corn harvested as grain). Beginning with 1924, the figures represent the actual lan 

harvested. Based on reports for only a sample of farms. Я 


Farm Employment—Annual Averages 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
Index (1910-14 — 100 per cent) ^ 
55 


Total Family Hired "Total Family Hired 
Yr. |Aver. Aver. Aver. Yr. |Aver. ^ б 
jo. | Index | No: | Index | No: | Index || — | No- | Index | No. | Index | No- | Index 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1, 1,000 
Por- feet Per- Рес Рег- Per us Per 309 Per | Per- d 
AJ sons еп! 
ius: 9 ug 9 129 Ч gie “и un 7m [29 и 
1920.|13,432| 99 19. 99 | 3391. 100 847 10:382) 77 8.449 80 2207 97 
13 96 %% 96 | 3,321| Ов ]|1948:]10,363| 76 8020 79 | 2337| 69 
1244 92 | 9.07] 92 |$190 ва 130 9,004 „ 70 |2252 66 
94 | 9,855} 97 | 2,878| 85 ||1950.| 9:342] бу |7252 71 | 2,000 61 
jj 
é 5 6 6,744 : 
77 |8010) 79 | 21436) 72 |1053. 8,580) 63 $549 6b | 1939 57 
175 ' $988. 79 .|2:231| 66 111954.| 8,451) 62 | 6,521| 64 | 1/930) 57 


| 
: 
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Farm Income and Government Payments, by States 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


Cash receipts from 
farm marketing 


program 


"Government payments b; 
954 P 


State 
1954 Conser- Sugar 
1951 1952 1953 (Prel) | vation G Total 
($1,000) | ($1,000) $1,000 
Alabama. . 443,013. 4 0099 
Arizona 076 
Arkans: 421 
Califor 14,802 
Colorado 11,215 
Connecticut 398 
Delaware 390 
Florida- 3,504 
Georgia. 6,640 
Idaho. 5,865 
Minois... 7,682 
Indiana. . 6,120 
i 9,538 
8,638 
6,374 
381,448 11,306 
180,079 849 
659 1,392 
Massachusetts 484 
Michigan. 5,739 
Minnesota 9,161 
Mississippi 3.989 
Missouri... ‚068 
Montana. 5,493. 
Nebraska. 8,029 
373 
250. 
872 
> 2,828 
New York........-- 52 3.758 
North Carolina..... 6,107 
North Dakota. 532.077 6,017 
hi, 1,109,382 20 
688,799) 6,211 — 
419,502 5,108 
Pennsylvania. 831,424 4.002 
Rhode Island. . ....- 27,712 81 
South Carolina.. 380,138 2,781 
South Dakota. 561,981 5.728 
"Tennessee 518.376 8,626 
"Texas 2,176,566 22,840 ` 
74,6: 2,662 
113,670 1,051 
979.240 201 
West, Virgin 0 1 743 e cur 1,332 
Wisconsin. 1,127,517| 1,140,359 5,556 
Wyoming.. 191,346| 160,766 298 
United states. 32,621,748 32,693,225! 31,412,891| 29,953,873! 217,611) 39,690 25277301 


Livestock and Products (1952), 818,444,642 0003, (1953) 


Crops—(1952) 814, 248,583,000; (1953) 814,149, 492,000: (1954) 813,270,410, 000. 


Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of "Agriculture 


(1910-1914—100) 


2 
i 
o * 7 
= rp 
Year 82 8 8 BERI 2 Bel 3 al 2 
FEE © E оа а 8 g BS $8 a 3 
a2 2e a = e 88 ы $ — #6 р, 
621518 ттуу | 2 ра ЕИ зав 
Se AE g 
EHEBESESEHERESERESESIZADAES EZ 
104| 105| 102| 109| 96| 97| 118| 84| 120 De 100 
99 102| 127 105| 110| 76) „82| 106 
211| 235| 190| 249| 202| 209| 262, 233) 208 
156| 164| 149| 171| 132| 139| 186) 168) 147 
25| 115| 134| 93| 106| 109| 104| 140| 111 
109| 103| 114| 97| 107| 112 171| 1 
122| 118| 126| 120| 125| 135 200| 129 
97| 80] 112| 75| 71| 73| 70| 173| 95 
95| 82| 107| 72| 72| 72| 74| 152| 06 
100 109| 84| 85) 86| 83| 134) 103 
124| 108 138| 97| 92| 94| 111| 157| 138) 
159| 145| 171| 120| 115| 117| 156| 247) 183 
193| 187| 198| 148| 152| 156| 167| 319| 202 
197| 199| 196| 166| 172| 175| 172| 348| 222 
207| 202| 211| 172| 167| 168| 179| 360| 228 
236| 228| 242| 201| 202| 212| 238| 376| 260 
279 263 288 271| 256| 275| 274| 374) 363 
287| 255| 315| 250| 258| 273| 272| 380| 351 
250 272| 218| 177| 176 398| 242 
258| 233| 280| 224| 193| 198| 282| 402| 276 
302| 265| 336 226| 237 339 
288 207 306| 244| 234| 242| 310| 432| 296 
258 242| 273| 231| 208| 213| 268 429| 274| 206| 240 
250| 244| 257| 232| 206| 211| 274| 4391 279 


stock products. 2For fresh market. sīncluding dry edible beans. — 


SENS 


$17,263,399,000; (1954) $16,683,463,000. 
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Year |Tobacco| Hay 


Chief Crops for United States 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
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12,194) 61.4 1 

11,685) 38.7 3 
6.517) 66.5 2 
6,718} 71.0 E 
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Agrieulture Farm Pr 


Average Prices Received by 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; 


е figures represent dollars per 100 Ibs. for beef. 
dg for milk cows and horses; cents per lb. for wool; 


a 


00 pounds for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa 
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Calves 
(veal) 
Sheep 
Wool 
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The figures repre: в per bushel for oats, 
dollars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per 
ens; cents per dozen for eggs. 
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Per day Per month | Per 


— — ў 
Incl. | Excl. Incl. | Excl. Incl. | Excl. 
08 alme d board EX boa 


27.05 
1.10 


Calendar with With |Withoot| Wien 
year board | With | o, board | voard | 
room house | & room | or room | & 


$101.00 
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Year { 
On Jan, 1 Di 
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reported ‘in: ith ie 1 
estimated value of livestock on ] 
je 86.470 60% ER 
,278,697.000 ($88.80); Milk cows $3 
»884,116,000 ($30.60); Hors 
($1.05): Nudes eb C n sie 


358 Agriculture Wheat, Corn, Oats Supply; Harvested Acreage 


Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 


Source: Chicago Board of Trade 


Wheat (1,000 bushels) Corn (1,000 bushels) Oats (1,000 bushels) 
р 1 ЕН - Small- Larg- Small- 
Lear | nate ale Date poal Date Land Date |” est Date | est | Date |” est 


Feb. 20|41,246|Sept. А 33,499|Aug. 7 898 
Tuy i? Oct. 16/10,829|Sept. 35,19: 10 
8 Mar. 12|35,287| Nov. 


1 
2 


75,780 | Dee, i. ,858 Sept. 13 18|V 
ij 8 343 Jet. 323.915 P15 
5 May 29 251.550 24.401 June 
CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 
Wheat Corn Oats 
w High Low High Low | High 
Dols. Month] Dols. Month | Dols. Month] Dols. Month Dols. Month Dols, 
. Feb. |L68 Jan. 0.5934 aug. 0.82 |Oct. 9.35% Dar. 0.60» 
сәв en. бв [ami 482“ iy 7 der. ОА dans 129 
1.35%, Jan. [2.2034 Jan. 0:75 Jan. . |Берт. 10.374 Jan. 0.02 
0.7394 Jan. 1.2) June 6% |Aug. 1.882 |Nov.* 3.58% Jan.“ 0.48 
9.81 131 [April 0.57. Jan. |106,, |Auz. 9.87 Jan. 449 
0.6934 |April |L16 Jul 0.5534 |Мау |0.78% |Auz. 6.88% |Aprü 0.87 
1.6004 Nov. |1.80)4 July 1.10% |July? |L34' |Аш 6.54 Pas, 0.87 
179 Dec. 2.39 Pes. 1.33  |July 2.29 July 0.74 July |1 0 
2.1314 Nov. 3.21 Jan. 1.31% Sept. 2.97 Jan 10.8034 |Dec. 3375 
2.1294 Jan. 3.1814 |Nov. 1.37 |J: 2.86 Aug. 9.70 Jan. 1,55 
1705 (Арг. |2,42 t. Ill ушу |159 ушу 6.55% Jan. (0875 
2.06 Dec. 2.44 |Jan.&Feb |1.30 Sept. |2.42 Jan. 0.7214 Dee 1 
2.19% Dee. 3.67% June 1.07 Dee. 301% June 0.75 Nov. |}. D 
2.0614 |Jan. (2.5626 |Oet. 151 |Aug. |290 July |79} Jan. 98 
1.73  |Mar. 3.32% | Nov. 1.3724 Jan. 2.12  |Nov. |692 Jan. [88 
1.83 _\Mar. 240 Nor. 1.43 Feb 1.78 Aug. 8 Jan. 19 


ijanuary and February, March, April and May. July and September. November and December. 
*January and May. ү 


LOW AND HIGH PRICES OF RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 
1915) Sept. 91: Feb. 131. (1920) Nov. 14115; July 23542. (1925) Sept. 7815; 
Um E Oct. 6294. (1940) June 381; April 1554. (1 


: 244: Dec. > “May 26815. (1949) 
April 139; Jan. 17624. (1950) Aug. 14234: Dec. 17832. (1951) Sept. 17219; March 21294. (1952) Sept. 200: 
June 21834. (1953) June 144%; Feb. 19212. 
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Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


Total harvested acreage of 59 Total harvested acreage of 59 
8 €rops (exc. duplications)! crops (exc. duplications)! _ 
State S ан Pe c ES ned State 5 Eo Ux 
Avera: Average 
1943 1953 1954 1943-'52 1953 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 
Alabama. з | “moog | O3. 442 
Arizona. 93: 1,202 1; 331 
Arkansas 5,707 5,312 5,186 809 
California. 6,664 7,364 7,435 1,281 
Colorado 6,351 ,333 ,020 5,685 
Connectic 63 332 332 6,193 
0 436 433 21,416 
1175 1,281 1,234 10,897 
б 6,486 871 11,241 
3,480 3,898 3,683 907 3,023 
20,352 21,373 21,356 . 905 5,619 
d 21025 11,397 11,239 Rhode Island... . 47 AT 
22,100 22,791 22,705 South Carolina, . 4,299 4,167 
22,396 21,277 21,574 ||South Dakota 17,205 17,951 
5,150 4,772 4,792 || Tennessee. . 5,665 5,948 
3,300 2,988 26,965 23,343 
1,082 9! 1,221 1,308 
1,614 1,595 1,082 4 1,012 
Massachuset; 433 4 3,607 3,390 i 
Michigan . 7,851 7,943 4,158 4,320 
Minnesota 19,235 19,395 1,283 1,168 1 
Mississippi 100 | 5, 10,347 | 10,122 | 
Missouri. „ «|. 12,556 12,297 12,292 [Wyoming 5 1,919 ,01 , ] 
Montana » 9,6. 8,997 — — l 1 
Nebraska... 19,908 19,991 19,803 United States...| 345,153 | 341,164 | 336,954 
‘Total harvested acreage (1947) 3: 1,000; 


146,13. (1948) 347,785,000; (1949) 351,850,000; (1 336,463,000; 
Wm UIRGO eal (ae л а p NUM 
; ichokes, aspar: a ^ an , beste 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, buckwheat, cabbage, cabbage соот раз Сода третия (вва d corn 
EAS oo or peas), cucumbers, eggplant, escarole, flaxseed, 
watermelons), oats, onions, peas (dry field аз: n), реал ers 
(green), pimientos, potatoes (sweet), potatoes ХЕШ emo C 
Or s 


th; рассо, toi x 
alfa seed, clover seed (both aisike and паз and wheat (spring and winter) 
е. 


| Aver- 


age 1953 | 1954 
1947-49 prel. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
146.5 | 153.8 | 153. 
76.8 79.2 
| 
b T a 
Pork (excl. lard) 62:9 | 60.0 
Fish (edible wt.).. 10.8 11.1 
Fresh and frozen. 5.9 6.1 
Canned? 43 44 
Р Corea 2d 6 6 al 
t uc 
\ Eggs chamber) 404 | 414 
ki rea 
EU. 1 %% заз 185 | 228) 238 ganned 
Turkey (ready to Potatoes (farm 
DED acis 21| s2| 46 хоо 
cts tatoes 
M soida... | 31.2 | 29.2 | 26.7 | 27.1 || ою 
Nonfat milk > Dry edible beans 
solids 39.6 | 46.6 | 47.2 | 47.3 || Dry field peas.: 
Cheese 3 6.9 74 7.6 
Condensed and Sugar, refined. 
yip». mik. ..| 10.5 | 198 172 | 16.8 Grains 
u ani ots: 
cream. . . J 330 359 349 349 comu 245 13. 
Ice cream (prod- 74 9. 
uct wt).... 9.8 18.5 17.7 17.0 i a 
44.8 41.8 | 43.6 | 453 6 | 1 
14 2. 
3.8 E 
16.8 85| 9.0 AMET 
28 v9 | ваа i | 188, 
Lard..... L| 309 113 | 103 Breakfastoereals| 33| 3. 
Shortening..... 11.6 10.1 11.6 Rye flour. x 2.2 14 
Other edible fats| Rice, milled. ‘5:7. 48 
and oils. ý 6.4 8.9 9.4 EE 
Fruits Beverages 13.9 
Fresh (farm wt.) . 107.7 | 103.7 Cono * 66 
Citrus 5| 42.7 40.5 | Tea... : 4 
Apple: | Cocoa beans. i3 
mercia ......|1 30.2 | 20.1 19.2 Peanuts (shell 5 


: : ; sD ndar year Баз! 

IQuantity in pounds except for eggs which are stated in number: Data on calendar ar 

for dried (тайз which are "on а pack year basis: 6 unt c pnm d е eae tt А 
year basis; rice on August 1 year; and cann d = 4 1 

All years begin in year indicated except for fresh citrus, which begins in October of the previ 


produi 
? and rice which begins in August of previous year. Not available. xcludes cannel iid 
ining small quantities of fish such as clam chowder, etc. iComputed from unt a 
Series covers total commercial production for sale as fresh, both for shipment to distant ts 


1931-39. 

i for local markets. Excludes farm garden output for farm household use. CAveragy gra Hee 

| 1937 are not available. Barley used for food products in terms of malt equivalenti ГИ 
Whole wheat, and semolina flour. Green bean basis. 


Production and Consumption of Meat and Tar rd | 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture. n mum. 2 
jes Lamb and All Meats | _ 
Beef Veal Mutton дЕ x 


Year Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con- 
duc- |sump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |sump- 
tion | tion tion | tion | tion 
6,608 | 6,770 
175 | 7,257 
7,665 


1667 
12.444 
12.994 


Egg Production in the U. S. by eh 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of 211953 : 
State | 1953 | 1954 State | 1953 | 1954 pace 


6 53 
|.. 961 974 
1.630! 1,726) 
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Grain, Hay, Potato, Cotton, Tobacco, Production, 1954 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


Pota- | Winter | Spring. 


Barley Em Oats toes Rye |Tobacco| wheat | Wheat 

Раа 1 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
кы | bushels bidde | bushels | bushels | pounds | bushels | визнав 

ма ss ШУ k 612 

Ariz 5 

Атк 

Calif. 

dd 23,069 

ОПТ, аера 

Del 

VI IAE M УМО рУ 

Ga. 

Idaho. 

m... 

Ind 


935,620) 
790 


42.966 
OW AA 1,148}.... TD 
23,846 1,595 184| 144,270 
113,772 1,680} 2,460) " 
8,906. 1,485 264| 137,730 
41,354. 2,033 357| ‚ 
1,980 3,380) 


j| 166,656) 


7,191] 13,200 ЛЕК 
2 1.898 1,680 4,960 | 
8| 127,336} 11,610 22,210) 

3,564 1,680 


Total | 370,126/2.964,639| 213,569 104,380/1,499,579| 355,099! 23,088 2,200,134) 790,737 


Covers corn for all purposes. 2500 Ib. gross weight. Total includes 36,200 bales of American 
Egyptian cotton produced in Arizona, California, New Mexico and Texas. Excludes 5,557,000 bushels 
of durum wheat produced: in Minnesota 84,000 bushels; North Dakota 4,976,000 bushels, and Sou! 
Dakota 497,000 bushels. 


Farm Credit Administration 


S AND DISCOUNTS OUTSTANDING by instituti rm Credit 
BUAN » Administration. (in Колот 5 who a ida 


Source: Farm Credit Administration 


Fed. interme. 
Farm mortgage L to cooperatives 
loans by, K. БК. for ise 
xu ME by a 
"po m 
i 822 1 Sg і " 
$8 | zii ds 59 
2 H i8 $58 | 5 | ex | 22 
End of month E me | $25 | 888 | gi E3 | 88 325 
4 x = © 8 
55 | gee $38 | ge | XE 352 337 
Gs | 58 | gs | ЕТЕНЕ 
35 Е 83 7 Er ЕН $39 | сє; | Eag 
8 "iH Р 28 з: 
55 3 DEH E Ё RES | meo | 42% 
1940— December . 851,218| 648,296| 186,993 171 490 
1041— December: 704,308| 596,802| 226,017 77% Ei 1 
1942— December. 602,846) 512,197 2,964 184,662 2,000) 14 
1943— December: 357,937| 406.190| 308,671 198,734| — 2,000| 2 
1944— December. 136,928| 329,700| 267,13 191,684 700| 2 
1945— December. 587 228,307| 241,879 198/887| 2.042 15 
944/421] 140,127| 270.461 33.90% 4151| 1 
429 108,195 087 3608] 400 
9947 75.287) 425.468 905.50 4700 
946,469] 42.810 485,322 4502901 3239 
peser uen 10:8493| 23351 62100 999 $00 
December. ‚078, 06,11 f 
jedes June De 11357820. 20,301 743'595| 8.92 28818 00 
a ш ‘December. 11701889] 8 05181 550.416 500 HS 
4954 zh 12,550! 602,092 822 2200 381485 


‘Includes renewais. ?Dup.icates loans and discounts outstai 5 > not 
/ jmelude advances in connec Чоп with ce РГО АЙЫ: nding for the two institutions. “Does 
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United States Imports of Coffee for Consum 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce (2 ' 
COFFEE, RAW OR GREEN - 2 


» 


€ try of origin 
x г Net quantity 


(1b8.) 


—— 


Mexico 
Guatemala. 
El Salvador . 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Costa Rica.. 
ДУА ert 
Запа! Zone. y 
Jamalca . 205. 
GUT TREES Ta 7,159,967 
Dominican Republic. . 16,479,012 
Leeward and Windward Isl peed ate S AUOD LZ 
Trinidad and Tobago Isl. . . 7855 y 

Netherlands Antilles 
Colombia. . 
Venezuela 

Burinam.. 

Ecuador. 

Реги..... 

Bolivia. 

Chile. ... 

Brazil... 

Italy x 
Baudi Arabia M E 
Arabia Peninsula States t NEA 
Aden, х 


ШАТ о. 

British Malaya c 
Republic of Indonesia 

Other Portuguese Asia 


2 
Yi 1 


French Morocco. 9.740 
Anglo-Egyptian 8 56,250 
Cameroon. 121,313 


French Equatorial Africa 
Freneh West Africa 
Gold Coast... Е 
Nigeria. 3 
British West Africa.. 
ngola...... : 
West Portugue: 
Liberia....... 
Belgian Congo 
East Italian Af 
Ethiopia. . : 
French Som: 
British East Africa. 
Mozambique 
Madagascar um 
Union of South Africa 


Total... 


61,304 
2,800,000 


21, 
189,479 
60,338,741 
89,476 
19,511,718 
145,636 


Canada 
Mexico. 

El Salvador 
Costa Rica 


n Republic 


ie 
Colombia 
Ecuador... 
Brazil... 


Source: United States Tariff Commission . 2 1 
Y Imports Exports jAv.Excess Imp, Av.Excess 
а РДЕ —— 


E 
15.576.465 


30: 720.22 
, 
1 937 1,060,257.281 


52 
186. 2 2,193; 
1871-1872 1,059.359,997| 1,065,317 
1873-1883 6 T 

1584- 


1914-1922 | 27,279,046,087| 49.480.705. 
1923-1930 41.785.962. 30.846.020. 
1931-1954 |114,577,454.753) 194.250,654, 


оо2 Agriculture Farm Debt; Grain Statistics 


Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding by Lender Groups 


Source: Agricultural Research Service; data are for Continental United States 


Amounts held by principal lender groups 
farm Federal | Joint- | Farmers | Lite in- |Gommer-| Three Indi 
oint- s » N 5 
Gent) gage Ero C3 AGE | Meme, | urance | clatand | ciate viduals 
mis- co: - enci 
ере. banks? 3 banks: 4 tration? panies? ^| banks’ agencies others 
1,000 $1,000 | $1,000. 
1990... кь 974,826 е 
1980... 9,630,768 96, 
195 1.884.450 
1940.: `16,586.399 
1945.. 4,940,915 
1946. | : 4,760,404 3 
1947, ; 4,890,970 4 
1948.. 5,064,245 
1949.. [5,288,331 9 
Wat POR gas 4 ; 
1952.. . (6,588,270 | 994 3 
19053... 7,154,038 0j 2 р 
1954 :656,186 |1,169,418 17,028 0 268,060 |1, 
1955.Р,18,170,402 (1,266,953 | 12,834 0 | 271,220 |2'04 Д 


(P)— Preliminary, iExcludes territories and possessions. 


21930-55, includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts, prior to 1930, 
regular mortgages only. к 
3Loans held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by the Land Ваш 
Commissioner. Authority to make new loans тей July 1, 1947, 
iJoint-stock land banks have been in liquidat; 


on since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in receivership. 
‘Successor to Farm Security Administrati оп. Re 


vised series, Data for 1939-41 include s for tenant- 
purchase, Thereafter data include farm-development (special real estate) loans beginnt 19427 TE 
enlargement loans beginning 1944; project-liquidation loans beginning 1945; and farm-housing loans 


Testi July 1950. Data also includes similar loans from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation trust 
паз. 

"Estimates based upon direct reports from lif 
State insurance commissioners. “Best's Life Insu 

ife Insurance Association of America 
reais only, ^ t- 
EY арн; insured commercial banks; prior to 1935, open State and national banks; 1948-55, all opera 
ing banks. 

Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South 
Dakota. Rural Credit Board completed liquidation during 1945. 

‘Included with “others.” 


e insurance companies, official reports submitted % 
rance Reports." and monthly data received from ss 
and the Institute of Life Insurance. Includes legal reser 


Grain Receipts at Western Grain Centers, 1954 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade, Totals 


in bushels 
Center Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley |Soy Beans, Total 

Chicago... . 103,920,000) 22,220,000] 2,107,000! 13,146,000] 23 
Minneapolis 32,758,000. 38,223,000 3.493.900 928430000 
RUN S 390914000 14,043,000 2,104,000] 18,717,000|. 
Milwaukee 7,921,000] 2.992.900 58:000 14000) 
Kansas Cit; 27,951,000| 3.240.900 
Omaha 80,524,000) 7.414.000 
Peoria. 26,313,000| 2.034.000 
Toledo 33.476,000| 7.888.000 
Indianapolis, 22,553,000) 2.130.000 
St. Joseph. 8,687,000! 6,174,000 
, % OE 

ehita, . sf S65, $950, » | 
Hutchinson... 250,099,000 8,000 .. 70000 

| repere - 2 
Totals 1381 842.549.000 328,824,000 121,687,0 
Totals 1953 544.904,00 371.464.000 113.474.000 17,432,000 135348,0 


Grain Elevator Storage Capaciti May, 1955 

Superior, 56,275,000 ат 64 15 1. cen E Hd 

uperior, ‚215,000; ^ 132,500; For - 

11 0500 indianapolis, 2,300,000! Kansas сто, 36,885,000: ` Galveston, anol 
5,882,000; Omaha an 'oune: luffs, ^18» " ; St. Louis, 

30,035,000; Toledo, 24,214,000; Wichita, 48495 000, ОППА, 18,250,000; St. Joscph, 11,262,000; St 


nadian: Ft. William and Port Arthi 
Vancouver, 17,653,500. 3 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn 


Source: Corn Trade N. 


ews: figures show thousands ot bushels 
Wheat & Flour Exports by Countries Named, 
an 


, Corn Exports by Countries Named 
‘Year otal for all Countries and Total for all Countries 
(Cal) —— — — 


Russia е; 
Totat | North | Argen- | Aus- ^ South 
Amer. | tina | tralia DEN. Total Agen Pack Мона Africa 


368,753} 197,293] 135,09 n 3,673 CE 
524/253 375.155 92540 520% 7,368) 188,673 27718 2140 


828, 
1777003 


BEEF CATTLE 

American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Assn. 9 
Dexter Park Ave., Chicago. Frank Richards 
(213,410). 

American Brahman Breeders’ Assn,, 1208 Louisi- 
ana St., Houston, Tex. Harry P. Gayden (17,010). 
, American Brangus Breeders’ Assn., 10926 8. 
Wilson, Vinita, Okla. Dorsey Buttram (6,200). 

American Charbray Breeders’ Assn., 841 Ist 
National Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. Mrs. Quinta 
Arrigo (746). Also: American Charolaise Breeders’ 
Assn. (187). 

American Devon Cattle Club, Agawam, Mass. 
Kenneth Hinshaw (534). 

American Galloway Breeders' Assn., South Fork, 
Mo, Chas. C. Wells (507). 

American Hereford Assn., Hereford Drive, 
Kansas City, Mo. Paul Swaffer (552,551). 

American Polled Hereford Assn., 1110 Grand 
Ave. Kansas City, Mo. D. W. Chittenden (80,020). 

Red Angus Assn. of America, Rt. 2, Sheridan, 
Wyo. Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes (500 inspected). 

Santa Gertrudis Breeders International, Kings- 
ville, Tex. R. P. Marshall (13,858 classified). 

American Scotch Highland Breeders’ Assn., 
Belvidere, S. D. L. Berry (315). 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago. Allan C. Atlason (49,487). 
Also: Polled Shorthorn Society of this association, 
Same address. Emily Krahn (14,077). 

Pan American Zebu Assn., 818 Gunter Bldg., 
San Antonio, Tex. Roy G. Martin (1,784); 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Assn., Brandon, Vt. Chester 
C. Putney (22,993). 


Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Assn., Beloit, 
Wis. Fred S. Idtse (22,182). 
Dutch Belted Cattle Assn. of America, 2235 


Lebanon Rd., Nashville, Tenn. R. F. Litsey (125). 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterborough, 
N. H. Robt. D. Stewart (81,545). 
Holstein-Friesian Assn. of America, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. Robt. H. Rumler (195,963). 
8 American Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 E. Broad St., 
olumbus. Floyd Johnston (71,116), 
en Red Danish Cattle Assn., Fairview, 
lich. C. Н. Shantz (61). 
American Dairy Cattle Club, Interlaken, N. Y. 
bt. W. Hitchcock (989). 


DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 
American Kerry & Dexter Club, 707 W. Water 
2; Decorah, Ia. Mrs. Daisy Moore (13). 

ESSEN Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 S. 
3 05 Springfield, Mo. Bill Dixon (21,834). 
E ‘oll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Holdregé 
ДЕ, ео Neb. L. E. Stephenson (3,824), 

Aes erican Belted Galloway Cattle ‘Breeders’ 

„South Fork, Mo. Charles C. Wells (19). 


SWINE 
American Berkshire ASSN., 


Springfield, III. Willard D. Brittin (21,437). 


Chester White Swi 
Ind, Levi P. Ricoeur eee Assn., Rochester, 


United Di 
Evans 620900 Record Assn., Peoria, Ill B. R. 
1111 Main St, 


601 W. Monroe St., 


Hampshire Swine Regi 
egistry, 
A, Ill. R. L. Pemberton (68,114), 


ational Hereford 
Albert Hyzer (2201 тов Record Assn., Milo, Ia. 


Inbred Livestock Registry Assn., University of 


iota, St. Paul, Minn. Dr, L. M. Winters 
Americi 
Wert can Landrace Assn., Noblesville, Ind: 


Mutphy (1,912) 
OIC Swine ers’ | 
Ciara сше EOD Assn., Goshen, Ind. Mrs. 
Сабаа China Record Assn., 501 E. Losey St., 
Kenia 11. C. W. Mitchell (21,758). 
Stanford Чч, Red Berkshire Swine Record Assn., 303 
00 i08 Lancaster, Ky. Hogan Teater (101). 
al Spotted Poland China Record Assn., 
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American Purebred Livestock Organizations 
Source: Breeder's Gazette, Stockyards, Louisville, Ky., Samuel R. Guard, Editor ess 
Registration of pedigreed purebred livestock by 89 American associations reached а total of 
1,830,937 pedigrees in 1954 according to а tally made by Breeder’s Gazette in 1955. This is an increase . 
Of 156,516 over 1953. Notable was the rise in Angus cattle from 160,754 registrations in 1953 to 213,410 
in 1954, and of Holstein heifers from 189,562 to 195,963. Dairy cattle were down by about 30,000 head. 
with Holsteins leading Guernseys and Jerseys. Durocs led. the pedigreed swine, but the meat type, 
Yorkshires and Tamworths, nearly doubled. Purebred horse registrations declined 10%. The roster 
includes the name of the secretary, followed by the number of registrations, 


28 E. 32nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. Fred L. Oben- 
chain (27,670). j 
Tamworth Swine Assn. - Hagerstown, Ind, 
R. H. Waltz (8,809). А D 
American Yorkshire Club, Lafayette, Ind, Mar- 
tin E. Gannon (17,243). - 2 
8. TAS. 
SHEEP VOR кү 
American Cheviot Sheep Society, Lafayette Hill, 
Pa. S. R. Gates (4,590). к 9 
Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Assn, of America, 
Logan, Utah. A. Esplin (7,041). 
American Corriedale Assn., 108 Parkhill Ave. 
Columbia, Mo. Rollo E. Singleton (18,111), +. 
American Cotswold Record Assn., Sigel, I 
C. P. Harding. FOE: 
American Delaine-Merino Record Assn., 400 


КТЕ, St., Wheeling, W. Va. Chas. М. Swart 
1,254). я T 
Black-Top Delaine-Merino Sheep Breeders“ 
Assn., Rt. 4, Howell, Mich. Emerson Richards 
(224). 5 
Black-Top and National Delaine-Merino sheep 
Assn., Houston, Pa. I. Y. Hamilton (70). 
Texas Delaine-Merino Record Assn., 
Tex. Mrs. G. A. Glimp (2,352). ert 
Continental Dorset Club, Hickory, Pa. J, R 
Henderson (5,115). б ^ 
American Hampshire Sheep Assn., 72 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. Helen Belote (31,321). PAS 
Karakul Fur Sneep ER Friendship, Wis. 
Mrs, Alta H. Robertson (168). Ё 
United Karakul Registry, Twin Falls, Idaho. 


Milton, O. Ralph O. Shaffer (645). ү 
Montadale Sheep Breeders’ Assn., 61 Angelica 
St., St. Louis, Mo. E. H. Mattingly (2,204). ps 
inr guum, p Rei qur tee 
Rapids, . E. Puffen er 3). ү 
American Panama Assn., Rupert, "Ida. Wilbur 
P'ierien Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Assn- 
erican ami E 
2709 Sherwood Way, San Angelo, Tex. ‘Mrs, Russell. 
G. Harlow z B н" Y 
Romeldale necp Hee Assn., Elk Grove, 
Calif. A. T. Spencer > $ erai 
"American Romney Breeders' Assn. Withycombe 
Hall, Corvallis, Ore. H. A. Lindgren (1,315). M 
American Shropshire Registry Assn., Lafayette, 
Ind. Ск, en C a1, Ium Й 1 
American ou lown. ASSN., 
Allen St., State College, Pa. W. L. 
8,931). 2 0 
f 8 N Society, Moscow, Idaho. 
C. W. Hickman 5 
National Suffolk 'Sheep Assn, Columbia, Mo. 
Ruth Day (1 B $ А 
"National Tunis Sheep Registry, Rt. 5, Fulton, 
N. Y. Ralph E. Owen (98), 


HORSES } PEN 

American Albino Horse Club, White Horse 
h, Naper, Neb. Ruth E, White (85), f 
eee e Club, Rt. 3, Moscow, Idaho. 


George B. Hatley (251). у of deren, in W. 


Arabian Horse Club 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Frank Watt 

Belgium Draft Horse Corp. of America, W. м 
Ind. Blanche А. Schmalaried (245). . 80 sto eS 

Clydesdale Breeders’ Assn. of the U. 8. 
Goff Bldg., Clarksburg, W. Va. Nathan ES (26) 
бага, 


American Cream Draft Horse Assn. 


gan (133). Xam 
Horse Breeders of America, px 
gone Dr. H. Arthur Zappe (520). М 

8 n \ 
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— — 
. l, Fair Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders’ Assn., 
Oaks ind. Mrs Anne Brown (65). S. 8 burg, Tenn. Miss Syd Houston (1,239), pc Ў 
American Quarter Horse Assn., Amarillo, Tex. Jockey Club, 250 Park Ave., New York, ҮЙ 
Raymond D. Hollingsworth (11,123). Marshal Cassidy (8,483). : 
American Saddle Horse Breeders' Assn., 929 S. Welsh Pony Society 3 White Post, Va, 
4th St, Louisville, Ky. C. J. Cronan, Jr. (2,368). Mrs. H. L. Shelton (104). 
American Shetland Pony Club, 116 E. Jefferson GOATS К 
MS South Bend, Ind. Mary Catherine Lean American Angora Goat Breeders’ Азап. Rock 


springs, Tex. Mrs. Thomas L. Taylor (6,126), 
American Shire Horse Assn. 504% Grand Ave, "American Milk Goat Record Assn., Elyria, 0. 
Des Moines, Ia. E. F. Fox. R. W. Soens (3,965). 
United States Trotting Assn., 1349 E. Broad St,, American Goat Society, Mena, Ark. В. D. Wels 
Columbus, O. Ken McCarr (4,496). (2,820) 


Ranking Agricultural Counties 

TOTALS FOR THE 100 LEADING COUNTIES, COMPARED WITH THE 
U. S. TOTALS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Census of Agriculture, 1950 


United Total ә 3 Td | 
Item States — for 100 lead-| The leading un 
ing counties county | total 
22,052,256,432 9|Los Angeles, Calif, . (156,962,33 
| | 
:|11,007,311.836. 417, | 94427407 
5,401,646 599 
Mules and mule colts on farm 5 
Cattle and calves on farms. . 9,4 A 
Cattle and ealves sold alive 5,52 | 
Milk cows on farms Eo. 3.9. Ep 
Whole milk sold (1,000 pounds) | 24,5 $ 
Value of dairy products sold (dol 931,12 | 
Hogs and pigs on farms. . . 13,4 y, Ш 228,895 
Hogs and pigs sold alive. 17,422, ‚ш 800800 | 
Sheep ang lambs on farms. 31386,801| — 1359 Я 60087 
Sheep and lambs sold alive. 20,003,070 7:53 20000 
Chickens on farms. 342463,594| — 63.16 | „38049 
Chickens sold. 588,185,345] 305,166, 37.70 
Chicken eggs sold (dozs.) 2,409,646,763] — 641,2: 31,171. 0 
‘Turkeys raised. . . 36,434,218) 17:01 T0448 | 
‘Turkeys on farmis. E. 2,848,880| 4.534 emm 
Value of poultry ry produets sold en 
(908). 823,382,120 611,451,404 Sussex. Del. ......| 47,797 
Corn for grain 132 248 324444 
Sorghums, except for sirup. 10:089 010 Е 174,065 
Wheat threshed or combined. 71,161,061| 25:901550 Н 157010 
Oats threshed or combined ` 35.331.447 9,277,274 inn. TAM 
Barley threshed or combined | 9,180,102 4,841,489 Weid. Colo. .... 11700 
Flaxseed threshed or combined! 4,812,695 4,013,479 Imperial, Calif 127900 
ieee 1.819. 11,756,811 |Vermilion, La. 5 
Й 07 
11.150,358| —— 4,745,742 | Champaign, Ml 1218 
212439,834| 105,853,660 Champaign, Hi: 3,10285 
2,133,897 1,796,085|Comanche, Tex... 11.307 
65,635,943 11,631,340 Cherry, Nebr...... 720000 
e ee Оши. HN 
L 5 al 2 555 Aroostook, Me А 
Sen 392,291 2223,28 7 St. Landry, La 99000 
Hobo 26,599,263) 13,188.30 Lubbock, Tex. 392.006 
A ere cn 15822298 :062,408 PItt, N. C.. 53,71 
. harvested for Sale (acres) 1 РЕТ ен, бою 98,520 
etables harvested for sale С n 
Green beans snap, string, or wax). 9 1519012 ree 43,08 
Green peas (English) 52:386 47,910 
Sweet corn 625.162 12,161 
Cabbage 153,362 37.000 
Tomatoes 190/355 27,668 
Watermelons 366,730 па 
;. Onions, e 175555 08.702 San Patricio, Tex.: Ls 
Value of all fruits and nuts soid (dols,) 791,664, | 47,025,002 
Apples, trees of all ges... o. 00586260) т рок meg. 16450 
Peaches, trees of all ages’... 54461132 — 81,569,209 Spartanburg, S. G. 4.638.000 
ums and prunes, trees of all ages. 18,871,546 15,981,971/8anta Clara, Calif 4.940400 
Cherries, trees of all ages 11,914,607. 9,245,523 Door, Wis. 9400 Я 
trees of all 12:357,081| —— 9,161,842 Yakima, W 13d 
289,465,260| 289.598.702 | Fresno, Calif. 83 95200 
10,126,535 5,672,115 | Dougherty, Ga. 5.3540 
15.833,176| 145,504,451 Orange, Calif.....| 59 7 688 
12004443 3 Fadens 4.605% 
j р ‘any оа, La.. М 
392.097.505] — 221.948/193|Los Angeles, Calit | 16,8049 ! 


* X For 50 leading counties. "Does not include acres for farms. with less than 15 bushels harvested. 


Where the Tall Corn Grows 

К Ё Source: Breeder's Gazette 
-~ Iowa not only holds first place among the 48 
place for quality of its crops and height of its 


ae а man’s reach, Don Ri j 
$116 3 dn. > adda, Washington, 


$ И 
States for corn production, but also claims fürs 
Corn stalks, While the average stalk is taller 1000 
Jowa, farmer, produced the world's talest corn stalk; 


: Hornless Dorset Sheep—A New Classification 
quU ne егы QD ganont Borne, bred that way, 4 
- Agricul arm near Raleigh. They give every indicati 1 voa 
Dax A p tet былш ro ОЕШ A 
t @ . Wards and around in corkscrew, en 
n GUA net touching face) and females (more delicate in one turn, not. too widespread) have 


Foods—Nutritive Values 665 


Nutritive Value of Selected Foods 
BASED ON EDIBLE PORTIONS OF 100 GRAMS (31% avoir. ounces) -- 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook No. 8 (June, 1980) 
(c) cooked; parentheses, imputed value; dash, probably present; I.U., international units. 


E g $5 E 
i ni els ГЕ 15 
Food icem 8 „ 5 2 | 8s] Е 1 
À & 18 O IRAI 4 | >< a 
Grams x Milligrams 
Apples, raw . 41 14.9 6 10| 8 90| 04 .03| id sui 
‘Asparagus (c) ay 3| 3.6) -19| ,53| 1:0) 1,040) 8| .17| 12| 28 
Bacon, broiled, fried. 550 0 25 2% зз Чо) 45 3I| ael 0. 
Bananas, raw É 2 23.0 8 28| 6) 43 04) .05| «f 10, ? 
Beans, baked? . 3:0} 193|. 56] 113| 21 30 %% 104 5 tina 
Beans, green (o) | % ат 30 ж ш 000 sor 0| 8| 14 
Beet, hamburger (6) 0) 0 9| 158 28 50} 08| 10) 4: 0 
Beef, rib roast. (c). .0| 0. 10| 185| 40 as % 
Beef, round (c). . 0 0. 11| 224 3.4 20) 0 2 5. д 
5 Beet, sirloin (c)... ..- 10] 220| 0. 10] 1751 29 30 .06|- ло 48| 0 
Peer, 4% alcohol... j 9 44 4| 36€ .9 фу = 90 09 
Beet greens (o) \ 3| 5:6] 5118] 45| 82) 97,440) 05] Л a) SB 
| Beets, red (с) A | 98 21 81 7 20| .02| + ү 
E 9. 2 524| 72] 147| 16 9 45 0 15 r 
у 2| 51:8) 70) .92| 18 0 24  358| 20 0 
i 49.0 96] 263| 2.7 0 па 30 0 
; 4| 230 1 101 8,3001 = | 5] - 0 
; 2] 53| 40 .31 .5 9) o 9| 00 
4| 82] 57.0 155] 187| <a) 1120| .03| 3 i i 
0| 177] 542) 105| 113] 6 120) оз ..08| 9 : 
38.80 999| 20% 4| CO о O © @ 
5) | 33.5| 55.7| 216) 28 K 150) 0| 4 
Carrots (c). . 6 .5 6.4 26. 26) EJ — 985 05 Obj а 4 
шш! kl! 
ery, raw. . Р. 5 E D 
Cheese, опей 39s] 25.0) 32 21. % 495| 19 ао А 
„ cream.. Б >, Hd 2. a y E + 
Chicken, broilé 1210 202| 2| 00) Tal 200 15) 280 16| 102| 
Chicken, roasters,raw| 200| 20.2| 126| _0. 14 200| 15) 410 1 80 
Gorn, sweet (0)......| 88 27| 4 202 5|. 1% 2800 9 4 
Cranberry ва 194 Sa] Ж 8% @ | 00 (I e ) 
Cream, light. 20% zol 209| % О Т Я 831 4 n 
СОНЫ za xp $0 еа 
8, wW. 2 a * а, E 
Dandelion gre 44 27 2| 88| 187 ті 3.1 14 e 
Ton. Taw... 162| 12,8| 115 | 54 -210 27 
Haddock (о). 158| 18.7] БЫ ТО 18) 182| 6 j| = 
1 ut, (c). 182| 26.2 7.8 0. 14 267| 8 1? 
ce cream, pi 207| 4.50 12:5] 20.0| 123| % 1 75 
amb. Hp i H; | 1 20 $0 бз 
, 8 M А d 2 MT: 
Tamb, leg roast (c) 274| 240| 190) 0; lo 257| 81 A 0 
Tettuce hended, vaw:| i 13} ЕНЕ ЕЕЕ Е | Жов 
Liver, beef (о). 2081 23:61 77 97 8| 486| 7.8| 53, 3.96] 14. ur 
acaronl enr. (c).. -149| 5.1 6) 30.2| 9| 65 11] A лор. 1. 0 
Машага. 720 6j в10| 41 .20|  16| 9| 283 Mu em 
k ovane © 22 22 $23 и ael 3| 4 „ 
Milk, condensed. 320 81| 84| 548| 273| 228) 2 (490) ö 
а. i i %% 
Oranges, . . 15 р } ў d К КЛАБ шы, 
ЕТЕ Bal 43 5 Шз 193 
, raw 46] 5) , 12:0) 8 4 51 10.3 
peanuts, roas 550) 209| 42. 280) yaj agaj ый ш Bp AB aloe) 
eas, green (0 9) «9 Дош Шош r9 Ji 23. Ары 
Peppers, green (c) 26| 13 2| 6.0 1!) .25 4 07) A 
ork, ham, fresh ()..| 400| 24:0} 33:0 О 1| 238| 84 4 %% 
ork, loin or chops (cj| 333 23.0 26.0 0 235 80 34 5.0 > 
Potatoes, bolledpeeted| 83| 2.0 . 1| 19.1) „ 56) `7 0%  10|. 14- 
Potatoes, French tried] 393| 541 19:1) 02:01  30| 252) 19 9 20 
P 0184008 sweet, baked 152| 22 9| 344 837| 60 E] 00 ^ 
165) 10 / 432| 22) 34 15 1 
Ron 119) 25) 1| 262 | 45 8 Spe 
309| „%% 55 55:1] 55) өв 7 Mig 
8: 170] 280| 56| 2| - | an| (2) 1 
338| 211| 27-0] 10) 354| 434. 35 10 
221) мз 159| % бу (0112) 22 142 4. 
263| 16,7| 20:6] 15 238| 54 M 
30 14| 10| 38 8 8 E $2 3 
47| 24| rs| 52| 33 34 1 x 
57 26| J 102|  13| 40) 8 
37. J 9| 73| 10 6| 
33| 17 4|. 58 13| 20 
% О gioi c4 2| 
1| 2% $8 0| 20| 251| 11 
20 10| 3| 40] 1| 27 8 
290) 23.8| 209 0 7| 294] 12 
27 8 3| 60| 40 34 
228| 280| 12.0 0|. 12] 258| 36 
eat flak 18| 17 13] 33 4 195 46 29 
Wheat, whole meas} 35 108) 1.6) 802| 46 329|.- 3.0 
Yeast parole meal (c) 72 27 -3| 15.8 9| 83) 
(1- B ter 861 (10.6) 413.0 25 
—Avautter or fortified margarine used in recipe plain. 
fos Average content of fortified margarine. (4)—Ready 


)—Calcium 7 
m may not be ilable because of presi 
ilk solids. (7)—Canned, pork and molasses. (8)—Unenriched. аа 


Jm 


666 United States—Imports and. Exports 


TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Value of U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports 


Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census 


Exports (!) General |Imp. for consum. Total 
a —————————— ports |—— — exp. and | exp. 
(cal) | Total ()| Domestic) Foreign Dutiable | imp. 
$1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 
818,722 91,126 | 4. i 9,136,437 
781,172 3, 2,0! 
243,081 24 ,2 
934,181 2, 1, 
003,113 2,756, 1 
841,542 3,381,498 | 2, 
161,544 3,928,860 | 2, 
584,684 4,159,138 | 2, 8,756 |13,964 
500,184 4,942,054 | 2, 946 |14,080. 
162,352 5,755.701 | 3 21.05 
4,532,093 7.123.834 | 4 1 
936,071 6,022,390 | 3, 1 
142,482 5,852,161 | 4, 
879,499 0,967,300 | 5. 
048,565 0,717,485 | 6. 
651,891 0,873,269 
4,948,104 0,207,729 


ginning 1947; ECA А beginn: H S y 
Supplies shipped to United States armed forces abroad for their own use are excluded 

?'"General imports” include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising of 
consumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse [or storage. 


U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports, by Continent 
Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census 
For explanation of data ‘see footnotes of table above. 

(Value in thousands of dollars) 


Value of exports to! 


Year Value of imports from? 

СЬ ЕЕЕ! „н Алы. sf 

(cal.) No. So. Asia & 3 Asia & 
Europe") Amer. | Amer. Oceania} Africa | Europe! До Ro. | Oceania Africa 


++ |2,605,067)1,138,354| 402,600| 674,764| 89.957 1.247.550 980.584 
-|1,842,760/1,019,229|- 337,508| 551,321| 92; 920. К 
033,697] '53L.331| 174341| 247.2880 6218 808.190 291.957 

435,584 404.049 693,408 


remm 


872,692/1,643,751 
871,266 |2,143,784 
1,171,110/2,539,049 
980,722/2,493,698 
1,448,930/3,100,579 
2,119,382/3,498,565 
2,029,193|3,741.259| 
2,335,227/3,740,483 


5 40, 378.837 ATA 
2,081,39913.635,16212,257.968|1,027,708! 604, 


‘Exports, including re-exports. ?General imports 3Iceland and Turkey included in Europe in all 
years shown. *Beginning 1950 data by area Stina r le. 
certain items of defense equipment 7 wap tion exclude special category'' exports, ” 


U. S. Exports and Imports on Dry Cargo Vessels 
PER CENT CARRIED ON U.S. FLAG VESSELS TO AND FROM 10 LEADING TRADE AREAS 
Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 
(Shipping weight in 1,000 of long tons) 


Dry cargo exports Dry cargo imports 
Trade area re шы mu | 15.3 
Ship-| Per |Ship-| Per | Ship-) Per | Ship-| Pet 


ping | cent | pin. i cent 
мешва 9075, Ра tht ek, cent | ping | gen: 


59,728) 24 | 78936| зо 51,179) зо |44,956| 37 


94 
В 19,324| 29 С 2,000| 17 = 
4 Ml and Black 29 18332 28 оп a4 5,717) 41 
-North China, including Shanghai an 14 433 34 | 1812 41% Ау 
: bean South Ашегїса 4148| 23 | 1,182] 33 | 2,509| 33- 
^ Dni 3,902) 39 | 11/526] 36 | 10/105) 48 
Baltio, 8 $ $e -2 | i89 т 
Sete et mua ng 
er Y 3, 
E: 28 i: 23 | 12,993! 28 


United States—Foreign Trade E 667 
2 " 5 " A 
United States Foreign Trade with Leading Countries 
Source: Department of Commerce International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, from data of the Bureau of the Census, July 1955 "ey 
For explanation of data see footnotes to table on page 666 2 * КЛ 
(Value in millions of dollars) x53 7 
Exports, including f 
reexports General imports 
Area and country 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
Total $15,773.7 $15,076.8 $10,873.3 10,207. 
1 r 3,197.5 2,962.2 23518 | 9375 
4 20 American republics 3,133.6 3,371.4 3,442.0 - 3,289. 
Western Europe....... 5,705.5 5,092.4 5.6 2,038.2 
1 MSP shipments ,.. 2,763.4 1,629.8 4 
^ Dependencies of Western Europe.. 516.6 511.0 
Other areas Az c #9 3,220.4 3,139.8 
Special category exports!......... 4,125.3 2,8818 |. 
Total exports excluding special catego: 11,648.4 12,195.0 |. a 
2,996.0 2,765.9 2,461. 2,375.2 
2,921.6 3,188.1 34700 8; 94 
ехісо 2 AUI 645.5 627.7 ee 2 А 
y Central American Republics 264.5 298.5 235. 5 
r 426.6 428.2 431. 401.3 
Dominican Ri ic 47.5 52.0 52. ay x 
Halti.. 28.9 35.8 16. 24. 
| Argentina 104.3 1224 181.9 102.8 
Bolivia.. 18.8 30.6 62.1 47.0 i 
Brazil. . 296.8 453.4 К, 2 
* Chile 97.8 73.9 8 
М, Golompbla 285.4 841.1 466.1 y 
Ecuador 41.5 47.5 44.9 
Peru.... 119.1 96.5 86.9 - 
; Uruguay 24.7 43.3 52.0 
L Venezuela . 513.2 530.6 tA * 
: Netherlands Antille: 81.6 63.1 157. S 
Europe 
Western Europe. ....... BAG wre: 28085 | 3.3478 | 23909 
OEEC countries, total 2,666.7 3,122.2 2,157.5 . 
Austria RA 60.3 37.3 35.2 
Belgium and Lux 235.5 266.1 236.0 
Denmark E 38.7 46.7 39.9 
Ireland (Eire) 36.1 26.7 f> 5.9 > 
апсе...... 338.2 331.6 186.4 
355.3 490.6 276.6 78.2 
50.3 48.4 18.4 18.4 
13.4 12.3 74 9.6 
286.4 301.9 1689 A 
11.1 6.5 б al 
258.3 420.3 191.8 159. 
64.7 67.6 A za * 
26.1 24.7 35. 26. 
102.4 118.8 107.9 455 
134.4 154.5 1614 145, 
ae 64.5 80.4 84.0 .64,6 
United Kingdom 591.1 687.9 546. 500.9 
Other Western 2018 225.6 125 AERO 
Inland . 22.2 р z d . 4 
— 202 [d $4 Ж 
Ugoslavia 4 A Z d E 
EDID ES sa s iaa 1004 6.0 36.4 „3 І 
268.8 274.5 204 А 3 
15:8 14.5 Gi ay E 
223 29.8 E d 
215 |^ 45.7 ase 193 М 
18.9 27.6 164 B " 
77.6 74.1 12.2 13.7 
76.6 43.3 66.9 A ү 
1,908.0 1,883.7 1,623, 1; 91 s: 
1,734.4 1,645.1 1 12 5 L 
LIN CE SEN R aS 
à , 
315 46.1 ү аў 
Bpod | ou 
mu 70.8 2147 Mer 
6700 | . 678.1 261.5 78:9 
96.0 88.6 96 DASS 
98.5 32. 1 i 
851.9 824.8 АТО 5 -— 
570 EE 70. S. 
184. 188. 1900 B as 
314 424 59. 4 
м 
1 568.3 B p: 006 
eria d 13.7 э ES 3 
Angola 10.3 12.1 46.1 | 248, 
Belgian Gong 594 48.3 914 
British Rast Africa. 12.0 6.6 0 
British West Africa, total 18.3 15.5 115.0 1, 
s. 4 60.8 Ul 224 
209 ата H8 | 
15.8 814 27. 
207.4 223.5. 915. 
83 10.4 2674 
14.4 20.7 14.0 
1,504.2 1,628.8 1,7008 


668 United States—Foreign Trade; Retail Store Sales: Exports ; 


United States Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes Ў 


Department of Commerce International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau 
mus of Foreign Commerce, from data of the Bureau of the Census. 


For explanation of data see footnotes on page 666 
Value of domestic exports 


...... de AE Ж 

'd| Semi- | Finish Crude |Manu 

poodst's Марша Manut's Manu "Is|Foodst's Foodst's M 

1,000 ET 51,000 | $1,000 
11099 1 

ЫЕ 


8,670, 
7,09: 
6.57 


iGeneral imports through 1933; imports for consumption thereafter. 2 60 
004,000; 449540 34040 054500, 4192) ued 1507000 1530 20 0 
See Taj rts for ci n Were 2 804,326,000; 


f р 4 478,000; " (1054) 
(1950) $3,986,814,000; (1951) $5,1 9,044,000; (1952) 84,518,503, 000; (1953)  $4,184,118,000; 
$3,970,137,000. T 


Sales of Retail Stores, by Kinds of Business 
Source: Office of Business Economies and Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 
New Series (In millions of dollars) 


Kinds of b 1953 | 19! Kinds of business 
All retail stores! 170,741/170,664 Women's apparel, accessory 
Durable g 60,371) 58,173| Stores... P . 
Automotive group 33,320] 31,065 Family and other apparel 
Motor vehicle, о! е stores 
dealer... 31.498 29,962 
Tire, battery, accessory dedters..| 1.822 


Furniture and appliance group, 


9125] 9009 
Furniture, home furni 5 o 


паз 


Storen аа. x 5,136| 5,291 
Household “appliance, radio » 
stores. 3,989} 3,788 
10,421| 10,135 Department Stores, excl, mail] 
Kader 
7,715) 7,433 Mall order (catalog sales) 


7,71 433 Variety stores... 
10870112491) other general merchandise 
Z 5 Stores E pus. 
2,249] 2,299 Liquor stores | Te 5 : " 
Sales of other durable goods stores, other tores are m! 
shown separately but are included in the totals >= stores, and other nondurable goods s E 

Total Retail Stores Sales Old Series (In millions of dollars)—(1940) 40,375: (1941) 55,274; (1942) 0 
212; (1943) 63.235; (1944) 70,208: (1945) TE Mii" А 205; (1 080,921; (1040) 
130,21; (1050) 149,689; (1991) 150.019) 160094: (1946) 102,488; (1047) 119,004; (1948) 190 


U. S. Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 
Source: U. S. Department of 


Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
1951 1953 D 


— a aSa | |— lL E 
f do $20,282,000,000 |§20,661,000,000 1$21,215,000,000 |$20,596,000,009 
N 15,088,000, 
Liquidation of rot "525,000,000 а 128376095800 С: 3258700900 
‘Grants and othe i 4,576,000,000 | 4,691,000,000 | 6,223,000,000 
d 156,000,000 | 20.909,00 218,600,000 
411,000,000] 446 477,000,000 
.068,000:000 | 1,188000: 000 369:000:000 
А 000. ~ 173,000,000 


Preliminary. 


Ton- Mileage of Freight Carried on Inla 


By Systems, Calendar Year 1 


nd Waterways of U. $. 


System Ton-miies ystem Ton-miles 
j pee sitar ШЙ J z 
` Atlantic coast rivers: . 44.48.10 1909, Canals and connecting channels? . | 10,781.685,000- 
ulf coast rivers! , 42421 we chAnneles, "383,073,000 
jou out rivers. 80 47605203000 e Lakes tem <. y B 255 207500 
M tem, inclu: = Я 
ver and tributaries it 42,357,919,009]| Wett. eulos. 202,439,33 


."ncludes approximately 3.4 billion ton-miles on Atlantic nes on 
Sul coast rivers nat fac Aae pe n antic coast rivers and 3 billion ton-m: 
Except Great Lakes. Does not eln ame 


between foreign ports. 


Shipping—Chief Ports in United States : 669 


SHIPPING c 
Commerce at Selected Coast and Coastal River Ports 


Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 
Calendar Year 1953 (In tons of 2,000 pounds 
Port Tons Port 


Searsport Harbor, Maine. 668,579) | Jacksonville Harbor, Fla. 
Portland Harbor, Maine f 11111] 1,720,502| Palm Beach Harbor, 
Portsmouth Harbor, N. III. 956,860||Port Everglades Harbor, 
Beverly Harbor, Mass 105,731|| Miami Harbor, Fla. 


hor, M 858,540 
КО Ma 18,076,280 San Juan noe 


1540559 | Ponce 
Newport Harbor, 01,708|| Fajardo Harbor, E. R 
Providence Riv 


New London Harbor, Conn. 90.70 Charlotte Harbor, Fla 
New Haven Harbor, Conn i 5 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn 


Fall River Harbor, Mass.. 


Norwalk Harbor, Conn 229.957 Port Bt. Joe Harbor, Fla. 
Stamford Harbor. Conn...............|_ 727,618||Panama Clty Harbor, Fla. 
New York Harbor, N. Y.: i 
Port Chester Harbor 3 * 393.102 Pascagoula Harbor, 
Milton Harbor as 16,729 | Pascagoula Harbor, 
Mamaroneck Harbor. 275122: 114,200 Gabe Harbor, Miss. 
cho Ва; arbor os 8, t 
New Rochelle Harbor 20,037||New Orleans, La. 


Baton Rouge, La. 
3 мілпеа! Js Minn. 
St. Paul, Mim. 
b Louis, 


Long Island 8. zund at C ity Island. 
East Chester Creek 

Westchester Creek 

Bronx River 

Manhasset Bay 

Flushing Bay 

Harlem River 

Hudson River, N. Y. (lower section); 
Hudson Rlver C Еа N. Y. 
East River 

Newtown Creek 

Wallabout Channel 
Buttermilk Channel — 
Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channel 
Gowanus Creek Channel. . д 
Gravesend Вау... ` 
Coney Island € Эк 
Sheepshead Bay . 


Jamaica В. 2 
705 
s, Stat 133, 

Shoal Harbor & C ompton © reek, N. J. 1,823,884. 
Raritan River, N. J 104,029. 
Washington 8: s 
Woodbridge Creek, N. 11,002, | 
Elizabeth River, N. J 10,949,548 — 
5 Bi 7 4 165,505 — . 

er Bay, „045,692 h 
Sandy Hoo! 699,847 
Newark, N. J 
Hackensac! 


Passaic Rive ; D 
New York and New J еу Channe! 18 
Raritan River ES Arthur Kill С rod 
Channel, N. 
"Total, N 
Hempstead каро; М.Ү. 
ngton hari (NS Xs 
Huntington Bay, 


em 
bee 
Ec 


S 
223285 
Ed 


Саш 

53 

ta Barbara Co 

San, Tuis Ob pr bispo Harbor, Cal li 
Estero Bay, Calif.. 2... 

290 Avalon n Bay Harbor, ‘Sánta Catalina 


эЛЕК 


area, Calif. 
San ET, в E 


3 
1 100% 8 
E 
209 25 7200 
617,425 | 
ae 92920 


5 


m 101 
Ae 


ore Bay, N. 
orthport hay sud Harbor, NJ. .. 
Delüware River and tributaries, Trenton; 
J, to the sea: 
Burlington-F. lorence-Roebling, N. J.. 
enn Manor, Pa., and Vigna 


Philadelphia’ Harbor, Pa 
Camden-Gioucester, N. J - 
Chester, Ра Балу t n 
arcus Hook, P and vicinit; 
Paulsboro. and vicinity. E 
Wma F Harbor, Del. . i 
'ove-Carney P. 
oin aroye o ney PON Deepwater 


374,373 Total, ans 8 
1.679.502 Crescent Cli y Harbor, Са i 


Total, unadjustedi а 1 
" ; Марина Hat Батор Ci 
Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Md... 41807,7652 Honotuly 4 Harbor, Т. H. 
Bashington Harbor, D. 26.00 карши Harbor, М 
Norfolk ака Механа, ук ` 
port. 
шоп Va", va 
Orehead City Harbor, 
Ch * Harbor, S. 
8 arleston Harbor, x 
non de 
arbor, i 
Fernandina Harbor, Fi А 


189,070) 
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Shipping—Chief Ports U. S. and. Great Lakes; Vessel Clearances 

Port Tons Port | Tons 
Ports on Columbia and Lower Port Gamble Harbor, Wash. * 384,119 
Willamette Rivers: Olympia Harbor, Wasn. | 1,171,867 
Portland, Oreg... .. 5... . 11,716,650||Tacoma Harbor, Wasn. | 4,736,121 
Oregon Slough, Oreg.. „ 796.393 Seattle Harbor, Wash... | 11,850,811 
Astoria, Org.. 333,711||Anacortes Harbor, Wasn. | 581,366 
Vancouver, Wash. 1,367,713||Bellingham Bay and Harbor, Wash. 1,392,267 
St. Helens, Oreg. a z 607.210 Port Angeles Harbor, Wash | 2,083,182 
Longview, Wasn 3 2.323.979 Port Townsend Harbor, Wash 935,282 
Other ports on the Columbia River. X 40||Everett Harbor, Wash... 3,169,346 
Total 9% Whittier, Alk... 131,758 
- Ketchikan Harbor, Alaska 354,746. 
Willapa River апа Harbor, n» 703.980 [Seward Harbor, Alaska 587,201 
Grays Harbor & Chehalis River, Wash.| 1,947,129| Juneau Harbor, Alaska. 111,076 
Hemersley Inlet (Shelton Harbor), Wash. 797,431“ Anehorage, Alaska j ^ 137,192 
Neah Bay, Wash.. й! 114,149|/Other ports in southeastern Alaska 169,247 
Net traffic after eliminating duplication within the port areas: (tons)—New York Harbo 39,395,118; 


Delaware River and tributaries, Trenton, N. J., 


to the sea, 73,432,216; San Fancisco Bay 37,748,789. 


Great Lakes Ports 


Calendar Year 1953! (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Port Tons 


and Wis, 


"Two Harbors agate Bay, au 


Keweenaw Waterway, 
Presque Isle Harbor 


Marquette Harbor, Mich. . 5,022||Saginaw River, Mich., ports on 
Port of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 0 Port Huron, Mich.. 

Lime Island, Mich 163,068|| Marysville, Mich 

Drummond Island, Mich 2,327,323)|/St. Clair, Mich. . 

Detour, Mich... 2 511,043||Algonae, Mich.. 

Manistique Harbor, Mich ,088||Port of Detroit, Mich 


Menominee Harbor and 


„185923 Erie Harbor, Pa........ 
126,784||Port of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Port of Chicago, Ш 38,281,685|/Tonawanda Harbor, N. Ү..... 
Indiana Harbor, In 20,044,665||Rochester (Charlotte) Harbor, N. Y... 
St. Joseph Harbor, ^ 431,057||Great Sodus Вау, N. Y.. 
Holland ае 289,919 ||Оѕжедо Harbor, N 
грог а! 


rend HAYEN 


"23,627,485 
77,243,545 
068 


5,161,233 


824,249 


Muskegon Harbor, Mich 
Ludington Harbor, Mich. 
Manistee Harbor, Mich 
5 Frankfort Harbor, Mich 
Alpena Harbor, Mich. 


‘Toledo Harbor, Ohio. 
Sandusky Harbor, Ohio 
Huron Harbor, Ohio. 
2||Lorain Harbor, Ohio. . . 
Cleveland Harbor, Ohio. . 
Fairport Harbor, Ohio. . 
$||Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 
Conneaut Harbor, Ohio 


Ogdensburg Harbor, 


Port 


Ship- Port 
Receipts ments 2s 
Menominee Harbor & River, Manistique Н: Mich... 
Mich. and Wis... en] 105,825 | 70,857 | Muskegon Harbor; Міо... 
кыш w | BUE] Тоу у 
а! r б б Mici > 
Milwaukee Harbor; Wis... 1,188,355 | 1,204320 || A Mort Harbor, Mich... 


7174 


Vessel Entrances by Customs District in 1954. 


American and Foreign Vessi 


els with Cargo and in Ballast 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 


Tons shown are net tons of 100 cubic feet carr: 
Totals repr ihe 


actual weight of cargo carried. 


slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. 


capacity of vessels and do not represent the 
sums of unrounded figures, hence may уату 


Entrances E Entrance ` 
Customs district |1,000 tons | Customs district | 1,000 tans. Customs district 1.000 tons 
Grand total. . 109,524 ||South Atlantic 4,897 ^s 
Seaports, to 97,197 North Ci B 3.051 
American vessels 33,860 995 Alaska. 398 
ith AAT 533 Hawali.... 1050 
ү 16,251 Puerto Rico... 1,29 
"Nd n vessels 8576555 200 Virgin Islands. . 310 
North Atlan 57,986 7.300 кершән a 1227 
e. & N. 3,774 los 
assachuset: 4,050 1,005 
Rhode Island 424 '913 
Connecticut 466 1,872 
New York 26,596 "399 
Philadel 13,350 1,987 
Virginia. lc w 400 
“Data not available. 


Largest Shipload of Imported Iron Ore Arrives 
The largest single shipload of iron ore ever brought 


from Puerto Ordaz, Venezuela, August, 1955. It 8 CC 


Venezuela, and B 
AER, Mg ned ir ne U. € 


Steel Corp. The 


е from Cerro Bolivar, the iron mountain of 
vessel was unloaded in 22 hr., 45 min. bY 


World Facts—Shiproute 
Navigable Distan 


nces from New York to foreign ports, а 

ауу Hydrographic Office. д5. 
tanc tween United States ports are 
80 Norte, issued by the Coast and G 


ie nautical mile: U. S. 6,076.10 feet. Intern 
А for official use by agencies of the | 
— France and Germany, 6,076.10 feet, 


tatute mile—5,280 ft, 2 
Distances are in nautical miles. 


Denmark... 2 
Salvador—via Panama 
Шо, Mexico —via Panama 
Accra, Gold Coast. . . 
Adelaide, Australla—via Panama 
Jm, Arabla. ............ З 


= 
Somme NONO. 


IN 


КЕТЕН 


SEI 


agus: 


Newfoundland 

le—via Panama. 

„U. S, S. R. 

New Zealand—via Panama 
Cayes, Halti Y ; 


— 88 
ies 


te 
NAND 


Blanca, Argentina 
ahia Honda; Cuba... 
more, Maryland 
jare , Spain... b» 
'erre, Guadeloupe 2 
Terre, St. Christopher Island 
Brau. Ө; 


British Honduras 
‚ Nisaragua 
del "Toro, Pana 
India PM uet 
As. via Cape Cod Canal. 


à Pollock Rip Channel 
à Nantucket Shoals Lightship. 


Е 


ase; 


Se- к t OD pia DS m, 
BREN 
iD RODS, 


Woes «1-300 aes ety twos 
RSSSRE sas — — — 


п, Barbados 
ne, Australia . . 


> 


cutta, India. 
2 —via Panama 
‘eru—via Panama 


Bes 


T 


B 


„ Haiti. ASS 

Good Hope, South Africa. | 
h Africa... . 

bia 


T 


ipte 


South С RE lina 
ih Carolina 
Amalle, Virgin Islands 

i Menos Edward Island 


e HM COO фо uS озшш 


— — 
Naut, 
Port Port Miles 
Port. of Spain, "Trinidad , Jan Juan, Puerto Rico . 14090 
Port Plata, Dominican Republic n Juan del Norte, Nicaragua 30032 
Port Said, Egypt. . к 5 nchez, Dominican Republie 1350 
Port "Townsend, Washington vid Panama. 2 Santa Cruz, Teneriffe Is Canary Islands. 2.030 
Portland. Maine — via Cape Cod Canal Xa Santa Marta, Colombia 178, 
[Santander, Spain 4,18 
[Santlago, Cuba, 1,362 
Santos, Brazil EX 
Savannah, Georgia 700 
J|Beattle, Washington via Panama 0.009 
|Sekondi, Gold Coast Е 
||Bhanghal, China—via Panama A 10.900 
202 igapore, Straits Settlements via Panama , 12 i 
1,216 ka, Alaska—via Panama | 6,94 
Puerto 1,804 uthampton, England |8252 
Puerto Colombia, Colomba 1,500/|Stanley, Falkland Islands 6] 
bi и 1,764 Straſt of Gibraltar 3,104 
Puerto Mexico, Mexico 1,941//Stralts ot Florida—ouiside 1,184 
Bunta Arenas, Chile—via Panama 5,049) —Inside 1,207 
Puntarenas, Costa. Rica—via Panama. 2,489] Sydney, Australia—via Panama 9,092 
Pusan, Korea... E tene ree: 19:121] Sydney; Nova Scotia 308 
Quebec, Canada А А утырт; A 1,321 "Tao Washingt fa Panamá 6,089 
Queenstown (see Cobh, Treland) Tahiti, Society Islands wig J piama 1000 
Reykjavik, Leelang ag ; 2.495 ТАКИ, China—via Panama dL: | 
Rijeka, Yugoslavia. |. ; 4,859) Lure ои paste Pana Рапаша " 10000 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazii. ||” 10 титасо, Coombe Рапата. f 2440 
Rotterdam, Netherlands 3,483] umaco, Colombia—via Panam 
342|| Valparaiso, Chile—via Panama EE 
MCA 1522 Vancouver, British Columbia via Panama 1009 
Island} 2° Vera Cruz, Mexico NN 
M. E Vigo, Spain. 9700 
Nantuck 5 Viadivostok, U. S. S. R. via Panama 9, 
Fi Wake Island, Pacific 9790 
Washington, D. C p 
Wellington, New Zealand—via Panama Ho 
Willemstad, Curacao 5% 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Yokohama, Japan— via Panama Ў 2m | 
1 Yucatan Channel, Central Атегїса......... 1800 
Net Total Water-Borne Commerce of the United States 
Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army. Calendar Years (In tons of 2.000 pounds) — 
Type of traffic | 1952 1953 Туре of traffic | 1952 1955 
Net total water-borne 2 posie 00 | E 
commerce of the U. S, .... 357.721.984 923,847,693 in backe 978188 |135,61025 27 98140] 
s : Coastal poris. ` 108,674:301/120,594802 
Domestic 2 | reat s 8 fi | 
Таакеуйзе. [SM2091188,521,385 | бапда e boris fro. 152,087| 7,056,620 
Coastwise. 184,207,006 188,757,641 Great Lakes ports, from| E: 329,880 
Internal. 10111216,644,384 224,957 448g. rer |!111,365,252. 189,415,082 
Tniraport. 49,182,353 47,902,038 Goastal ports 11:1] 85,072,313| 63,780; 
al. 3 Great Lakes rts to 5 
pina i - 94,700,101) 64,550,693 Canada. md d eae 26,129,081] 25,415,354 
ntraterritory , zef} 1,459,832) 1,252,999 Great Lakes ports, to 4670 160,803. 
ov. 114.679 п 
Total domestic... --1660,395,707|706,151,204| Total foreign’. 8 227,320,277 217,3964M 
‘Includes 49.179 tons in contro! 


1952; and 58,777 tons in 1953. Of Department of Defense controlled cargo 
and Special Cate, ry comm p М р! Br 7 and 
oversens nay eA ATA commodities shipped- from Great Lakes ports: Breakdown by Canadian 


- Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at U. S. Ports 


ource: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 


М Total Total 
Calendar т 
8 American Foreign Calendar American Foreign 

Fiscal year] Thousands Per | Thousands; Per а Thousands| Per |Thousands| Ре? 
isoo 9 lof Net Tons] Cent of Net Tons] Gent lor Net Tons | E 
1550.12.97 18 3 
1920: 55,240 44. 
17 i s E E 
1935 44498 | 39 9 50 
„ ME 4 5 

^ g 1 р; 
194 9.964 33 67 65 
1943. 02,74 | 3 5 
e 10110] @ 151,985 | 6 


| S "There were 1,162 vessels of 1,000 erchant [ 
fin Аш. » 1955, according to the Maritime Administration, U YOU PME 


| ijs - S. Depart. of SOULS owned d 
| vessels loading grain Tor storage or undergoin 5 nr DU 1 
| лее: pare s els mas opent owned and 1,029 private]; t 
| i ls by OYn in the privately owned fleet with the hi n 
| TUE e Vessels by Oceanic Steamship Co. The active Government fleet, а by 2 
; &hters placed in Operation for the Military Sea Transportation Service 

Delivery of a private tanker and Placing of a ‹ 
brought to 24 the total ol vessels being built or under conversion. 


i] 


World Facts—Shiproute Distances, Panama, Calif. West Indies, S. Amer, 


:5 IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM PANAMA, PANAMA, TO: 


Apia, Samoa Is.. 


Arica, Chile 
Auckland, N. Z 
Baltimore, Md 
Belem, Brazil 


ndia 
France. 


Boston, M Г 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Calcutta, India 

Callao, F 
Charleston 
Colombo, C 
Colon, Panar 
Galveston, 
Straits of Git 


Guayaqu 
Habana, Cuba 
Halifax, Nov: 
Hamburg, Ge 
Hong Kong 
Honolulu, Т 
Jacksonville 
Key West 


DIS 


Port 
Acapulco, V 
Alexandrovski, U.S.S.R. 


i, 

Amoy, China 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Antofagasta, Chile 
Arica, Chile eS 
Auckland, N 
Batavia, Jav 
Brisbane, Australia 
Buenaventura, Colombia 
Callao, Peru 
Colon, Panama 
Darwin, Austr. 
Duteh Harbor, Alàska 
Guam 
Guayaquil, 
Hong Kong 

onolulu, T. H 
Jaluit, Marshall Is 
Kiska Harbor, Kiska 

obe, Japan 
Kodiak, Alaska 
Manila, P. I 


Miles Port 


Kingston, Jamaica. 
Havre, France. 
10 Boe оона 
в Angeles, Calif | 
Manila, P. T. 
Melbourne, А! 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montevideo, 
New Orleans La. 
New Tork. 
Norfolk, Va б 
Pensacola, Fla 
Pernambuco, Brazil. 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Plymouth, England 
Punta Arenas, via west of South America. 
via east of South America... 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
San Francisco, Calif 
Seattle, Wash 
Shanghai, Chi! 
Singapore... 
Valparaiso, Chile. ] 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Wellington, New Zealand 
Yokohama, Japan 


M SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, TQ: 


Port 


Alaska 


Melbourne, Australia. 

Midway Island, 
Nome, Alaska х 3 
Nonuti, Gilbert Islands. .. . 
Pago Pago, Samoa Islands 
| Punta Arenas, Chile.. 
Pusan, Rorea 


San Jose, 
Shanghai, China 
Singapore. 
Sitka, Alask: 
Suva, Fiji Islands 
Sydney, Australia. 


Talara, Peru. ... 
Tansui, Taiwan (Formosa) . 
Valparaiso, D 


e Island... 
Wellington, N. 
Yokohama, Japan МА 


DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MIL) 


To: | B £2 En # 85 s 
: | Bl 2 ee 3. 8 Sel gj 
s ШЕЕ BC HER 
2 : : 
e FFF 
& : 2 631| 619| 750 1035| 888| 321/13 
Cartagena a. вот) 597) 811| 384.4383 11421130] 61311405) 1422 917 ата 
Charlotte Amalie | 442| 811 10291755 1045 1086) 3751304347130 2001 
HO SM 817| 281/1029 998/1003] 841 3431150 546 
Hana ur е 1 
484| 747| 860 
1025 570 820 724 1858 
: 198 05 2и 
СК 
22 205% 
10/1854|1420| 623) 869/1888 2182|1: 
Ы 674 EU 457! 698117901114311134/ 150! 1625 А58 581 
DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN PACIFIC PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES - 
E Е |,3|, 
ЕУ 1 
S | 243 |6983 
33 B 52 $2 
о1о a [9 
15| 813| 396117031470 
0 A0 
986; 1136| 909) 712) 
196/113 2014/1781 
102 202 1981| 356] ^^. 
1 
| 600] 26s] 78213501126 
КЕКЕ 
9/10: 
END E 
9285237001800 2031217911980 
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672 World Facts—Shiproute Distances; Water-Borne Commerce 


$$ eee 


Port 


Port of Spain, Trinidad р San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Port Plata, Dominican Republie San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua Es 
Port Said, Egypt. . * К f Sanchez, Dominican Republic 
Port Townsend, Washington—via Panama. 6,002 Santa Crus, Teneriffe Is., Canary Island 2 
Portland, Maine—via Cape Cod Canal р Santa Marta, Colombia opm 
— via Pollock Rip Channel... .... |Santander, Spain 9,20 9 
—via Nantucket Shoals Lightship. . antiago, Cuba. 1,362 
Portland, Oregon—via Panama. К antos, Brazil 9 Т. 
Porto Grande, Sao Vicente, Cape Verde Isl. Savannah, Georgia 11705 
Portsmouth, New Hampe. 4 hington — via Panama e| 08. 
Preston, Cuba MS ||Sekondl, Gold Coast . 10 
Progreso, Mexico м а Shanghai, China vin Panama ‚110% 
Provincetown, Massachusetts 2! Singapore, Straits Settlements —via Panama, 12,52) 
Puerto Banes, Cuba F Sitka, Alaska— vi. ut | B52 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala SO4||Southampton, England BEL 
Puerto Colombia, Colombia. 1. 800 Stanſev, Falkland Islands | 97 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 1,764) |Stralt of Gibraltar : e 
Puerto Mexico, Mexico, 1,941||8traits of Florida outside | 11й 
Punta Arenas, Chíle—via Panama... 5,949 - Inside 1; 
Puntarenas, Costa Ríca—via Panama 2,489 via Panama 9, 
Pusan, Korea VP, Ys 10,121 ц 
перес, Сапайа........ RT LZ +] 1,821], 6,050 
M " Tacoma, Washington СЕ: 1 
boni. (see Cobh, Ireland) Tahiti, Boclety Islands ho 
Taku, China—via Pa j| 
BPA, Mestad аа. 4.895 Trab, Caroline Ist: 000 
Rio de Janeiro, Praun Tsingtao, China — vla 1940 
Rotterdam, Netherlands. Tumaco, Colombia i 
Valparaiso, Chile— via Ps a 13 30 Т, 
Vancouver, British Colur via Panamai 90 Д 
Vera Cruz, Mexico 1 1000 4 
Vigo, Spain 759 
Vladlvostok, U. S. S. К. via Panama N 
y 
Wake Island, Pacific 8.0% 
3|| Washington, D. C Ho © 
5|| Wellington, New Zealand—via Panama 18 Li 
|| Willemstad, Curacao ue 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Yokohama, Japan—via Panama E 
Yucatan Channel, Central America us 


Net Total Water-Borne Commerce of the United States 

Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army. Calendar Years In! f pounds) — 

ГО Туре of traffic 1952 1953 Type of traffic 2 
Net total water-borne P 


а ЫРУ NIU uc NFE 


commerce of the U. S... . .|887,721,984|923,547,693 Imports." n 115,961,025 127.9814 
. Ё Coastal ports. í 108.674.0120 50 
Lakewise.. -|154,112,031/188,621,385| reat Lakes poris from „ 
Coastwise 184,207,006 188,757,641 Great Lakes ports, from m gum 
Internat. 216,644,384/224,957,448 Exports |з111,365,252 189,415,080 
ntraport. 49,152,353, 47,002,038|| Coastal poris. -- | 85; 63,7804 
Ms 55 54½790 101 64,5000 Great Lakes ports 10 2,129,081 25,4154 
traterritory , 1,459,832) 1,252,999] Great Lakes poris, to“ 100 0% 


14,679) 
Total domestic -1660,395,707|706,181,204/ Total foreign. 7,326,271 01739640 


includes 49.179 tons in 1952; and БЭЛ]. tons fn 27,3262 ee 
į Д 1953. Of Depart: t of Defense contro! nd 
— overseas not available. commodities shipped from Great Lakes ports. Breakdown by Canadian AN 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at U. S. Ports " 


Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census — 
Np ‘Total т Total 
Calendar 

Year American Foreign Calendar American Toren? 
Fiscal wear Thousands) Per Tnousg Sar ds) ре 
of Net Tons| Cent |of Net Tong RR lat Net nds ent ог Net Tons| Gent 

= —— — en eared — 2 

22 2: 00 * 1з 65 E 

‘BL |. 52253 | 49 88 f 

45 j 92155 51 52 2 
34 85001 | 665 1 A 
33 81247 | 67 42 No 

35 78,847 | 65 38 id 

P" 01.683 67 35 1 

60 | _6#1% | 40 H - 


Small Increase in U. S. Merchant Fleet 
ee % . . Source: Department of Commerce it 
iut 175 qure 13182. vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over in the active oceangoing U. 5. meru 
- This figure does not mo) 79 о 7 r jovermmeni- oe 
eta TET grain for storage or undergoing rebated F b 
1,039 privately owned ships in active service. 4 ge 
ately owned fleet with the purchase of 2 Governmmg 
ip Co. The active Government fleet increase A 
ту Sea Transportation Service. i 
t а Contract for conversion work on the 2 Oceanic 

or under conversion, 
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DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM PANAMA, PANAMA, TO: 


Port Port Miles 
Kingston, Jamalea. . 594 
Le Havre, France... У 4,651 
Auckland, N. Z Liverpool, Nova Scotia. 2,288 
Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles, Calif. т 2,913. 
Belem, Brazil.. Manila, P. I 9,347 
Bombay. Melbourne, 7,924. 
Mobile, Ala. 1,414 
Montevideo, 5,232 
New Orleans La. 1433 
New Vork ,018 
Norfolk, Và. б 1,822 
Pensacola, Fla... 387 
4 Pernambuco, Brazil, . 3,256 
Colon, Pan: Philadelphia, Pa... .. 1,989 
Galveston, Plymouth, England. 4,404 
Straits of Gibr; Punta Arenas, via west of South America. 3,931. ^ | 
Glasgow, Scotl via east of South America 6,495 
Guam, Ma Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 4,328 
Guayaquil | San Francisco, Calif 3,245 
Seattle, Wash. 4,020 
Shanghai, Chin: 8,506 
Singapore . 10.505 : 
Valparaiso, Chile. “| 2616 = 
4,686 || Vancouver, British Columbia. 4.032 
1,560 || Wellington, New Zealand . ‚| 6,505 
б 1,108 || Yokohama, Japan 8 1.7.682 
m * 
ES FROM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, TO: 
Port Miles 
Acapulco, M 3 || Melbourne, Australia 
Alexandrovsk: Midway Island. 
Amoy, China Nome, Alaska : 2,6 
Anchorag jaska Nonuti, Gilbert Islands. -. 4, 1 
Antofagasta, Chíle | Pago Pago, Samoa Islands ® 
Arica, Chile 3 | Punta Arenas, Chile... . 1i 
Auekland 50 || Pusan, Korea * ў $ 
Batavia, 2 || Rabaul, New Britain t 15 2 
Brisbane, Aust 1 Saigon, French Indo-China 6,8 8 
Buenaventura, Colombia 83 || San Jose, Guatemala 2,395 — 
Callao, Peru Shanghai, China 5,395 . 
Colon, Panama 5d 
Darwin, Australia 1:302 
Duteh Harbor, Alaska 4,149 
Guam | | 8,448 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 548 || Talara, Peru 3494 
Hong Kong, China 6,044 || Tansui, Taiwan (Formosa) 5,011 
Honolulu, T. H 2.091 || Valparaiso, Chile mum 
Jaluit, Marshall Islands : | 41150 | Vancouver, В. С. SES 
Kiska Harbor, Kiska Island, Alaska 529 || Vladivostok, U.S.S.R 35891 
ошро. nm 1383 Weli e 905 
diak, Alaska * :693 lellington, N. Z- " 
Manila; P. T | 6:221 || Yokohama; Japan. L 4,536 


DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 


c © | Н - 
To: © £2 Я d H 3 by 
d 2 22 59 b E 2 è 
| City КОБИНЕ БЕНЕН E 8 28 LN 
j From: 83 БЫ ss" БЕ КЕ ЕЕ 5 
2 iS 15 |6 18 JO уш A JZ — ED 
Cape Наше 442| 8171302]. 631| 619| 75941281035 674 
Cartagena? ° 202770277 e97 607 817 28119831142 1140 61214681422 110 
Charlotte Amalie. 442 811 1029/1785] 1048) 1036) 34533801819 L4 
F 817 281/102 490) 985105540 7389 181911. 1000 
Galveston. |1302| 1583) 1785) 149 769) oe 1740 44402 4 111 * 
aå... 
1 6 SES ию | 
а Gu » 
| New Orlean 165 
] Pensacola. 458 
Urt of Spain 581 
Vera. Cruz, 1% 
Willemstad...) Е К ^r 
DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN PACIFIC PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 
o 12 
To: s Е 2 9 H 1 
Е g Е 313 E Н 4 £ «б 9 
City ЕЕЕ „ „„ „ Sige аре EHI 
Ич 3 3 108 ЕНЕНЕ 8 | 8 Е = з Wm 
From: 4 g 88 k 8 10 18 SO EE Š — RO — ced 
Antofaga: 224| 828| 4171111911299) 713/1996| 32 
ae EJ 
ега. 215 980| 1961186511 26711306 
Callao. | | 712 659|1530| 468] 323| 505) 12 
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Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 


Source: Official reports of the several waterways 


Year (Cal)| Welland- 5+. апада ; Panama | Mancheste 


PANAMA CANAL 

Cargo traffic for the calendar year, 1954, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific totaled 17,752,501 
long tons; Pacific to Atlantic, 21,275,314 tons, 

These figures are for ocean-going, tolls pay- 
ing traffic only. Я 

Commercial trafüc through the Panama Canal 
in 1954 was the highest in Canal history, total- 
ing 7,861 ocean-going vessels of 300 net tons or 
more. Tolls amounted to. $33,145,193, excluding 
а credit of $1,739,747 for U.S. Government vessels 
which were admitted free before establishment of 
the Panama Canal Company on July 1, 1951. 

SAULT STE. MARIE 

The Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
the Army states that lake commerce passing 
through the American and Canadian canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario for the 
seascn. was, total freight trafüc in short tons. 
(1945) 112,982,630; (1946) 91,586,895: (1947) 110,- 
731,972; (1948) 115,414,277; (1949) 95,831,997; (1950) 
106,140,406; (1951) 119,906,259; (1952) 106,275,645; 

0,232; (1954 Prel.) 85,417,658. 

A direct freight service 

on the Great Lakes and return was begun by the 


which began sailings on thi 
1948. All go via the canals, ^ es route 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


About 103 miles long, the Suez 
the Mediterranean with the ime 


April, 1859 and opened Nov. 17, 
mum width of the canal is 196 feet 10 inches, the 
maximum draught of water allowed for vessels 


72 Million Car, 
Source: Estimated by U. S, 


No. of 


Shipping—Canal Cargo Traffic; Automotive Operators 


йв Sh Long Топ Long Tons 

So oit. POT 26,546,579 зо 

115.996 1476, f 
10109 20,615,507 


7.48 ships, rising to 60 on peak days and to permit 


Truck or Bus Drivers in the U. S. 


Bureau of Public Roads from 1954 licenses and prior years 


ERE REED 
S. Dakota. . :, 


55,080,856 
68,861 548 


composed of 16 French, 9 Bri 5 Egyptian, one 


American and one Netherlands directors, 

The Suez Canal Co. reported to shareholders ab 
Paris, June 7, 1955, that continued growth of 
traffic materialized in 1954 with 13,215 р 
an increase of 3.8% over 1953. More than - 
the vessels were tankers, accounting for 66,01% 
000 tons. Total net tonnage for the year Was = 
102,494,000, an increase of 10.3% over 1953. АШ 


average of 36.2 ships per day passed through dn 
1954, against 34.9 in 1953, and against a 1 10 
average of 16.2 for the five years prior to Won 
War II. In 1954, transit tolls were lowered for) 
the 27th time. 


Goods through the Canal totaled 96,881,000 tons 
—up 17.2%, Northbound shipments, тергев 
14,511,000 tons increased 9.8%, while nen 
Shipments, with 22,370,000 tons fell slightly. 
and oil products made up 65% of all commodities: 


The most authoritative forecasts indicate that 
trafic will grow heavier in the coming year 
Hence the company has planned a new prog Š 
of improvements, the first phase of which, pos 
ing more than $17,000,000 already has р 
launched. The aim is to raise the Canal's capu 
from the present average of 40 ships per day 


Passage of ships drawing 36 feet. Widening n 
deepening of the channel is under way and 9 
additional bypasses are to be dug—one at РОН 
Said, the other at the southern end of the Greal 
Bitter Lakes. 


Financial Results of 1954 


Total receipts 


У $92,730,514 
Total expenses .. . 


43,208,171 


Available for fixed charges 49,522,080 
Statutory Interest & redemption.. 4,968, 65! 
Net income m 44,553,747 М 
Brought forward from 1953. 45,882. 


44,599,629 


Depreciation & other reserves 1,428,918 

Provision for improvements 7,142,891. 

Balance available for distribution 30,028,199, 
| Dividends declared ... X 29,718,018 .— 


Amount carried forward 249,527 


Gross dividend-per capital share (including 60%, 
Statutory interest): $30.51. 


‘Tennessee 


y» 


Shipping—Merchant Fleets 675 
Merchant Fleets of the World—Pre-War and Post-War 


Source: Maritime Administration, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Number, gross and deadweight tonnage of seagoing steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross 
tons and over. Data exclude vessels on the Great Lakes and Inland Waterways and special types, such 
as channel vessels, ice-breakers, cable ships, etc., and merchant ships owned by any military force. 
(Tonnage in Thousands.) 


September 1, 1939 December 31, 1954 


Tankers — 


Dwt. 
tons 


Po) 1,379 8,126 | 11,682 3.346 25,483 | 35,930 431 | 6,849 
The British Commonwealth 


of Nations . . 3.319 | 17,771 | 24,054 3,046 | 19,527 | 25,656 586 7,045 
United Kingdom ...| 2,850 | 16,027 | 21,857 2,538 | 17,422 | 22,876 551 7,287 
Canada Basia 76 339 317 86 58 403 208 
Australia <i 116 379 476 131 480 844 1... ls 
New Zealand one 40 126 135 54 200 227 1 3 
India.. х aS 113 216 a 09 "s N a 
Union of South Africa ue 

Pakistan. 1 33 тат 202 2| 15 
Others ў ` 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Brazil. . 

Burma. 

Bulgaria. 

Chile. 

China... 

Colombia 

Costa Rica. . 

Juha 

Czechoslovakia 

Danzig 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador... .. es 

Egypt. . 

Estonia... 

Finland. 

France. 

Germany 

Greece... . . 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland > 

Indonesia. ..... 

Treland : 

Israel (Palcstine) . . 


Flag Gross | Dwt. Gross | Dwt. 
No. tons tons No. tons tons 


United 5 


Mexico. . 
Monaeo 
Nd 
ands. . 
Nicaragua. 
Norway.. 
Panama.. 
POOR... 
Philippines. | 
Poland 
Portugal... 
Rumania 
Saudi Arabia 


Spain., 

Sweden... 

Switzerland . | 
yria 


Thailand (Siam). | 
T and (йш) у, 


89,258 
the following flags. 


38 
ЕИ 785 


Shipbuilding Flourishes in Scottish Shipyards s 
In the first 6 mos. wire che Scottish shipbuilding industry exceeded 155 aue 40000 
period, 1954, despite recurring labor troubles. Clyde firms launched 49 shi Pee land shipbullders 
tons, compared with 43 ships of 241,000 tons in the first 6 mos., 1954. East о! 1954. In June, 1955, 
launched 20 ships of 52,500 tons, against 14 ships of 33,000 in first half, 1994. tain, Canadian 
Scottish firms launched 17 ships of 96,500 gross tonnage. One was the Empress о! „ : 
Pacific line, 26,000 ons : - 1 2 
i eottish ship builders have orders for 1,600,000 tons of work in hand. pide for tne Montreal 
slightly less than 500,000 tons. John Brown & Co. is supplying four SMS hie first, chip, E 
basinger liner trade, io the Cunard ‘Steamship Со. Utd, Tis Mom She thira, the Carinthia, 10N 
Д ugust, 1954; the Invernia in June, ^ a ir 
December, 1958, launehthe with Princess Margaret officiating. The fourth will aM EE om 


È 
9 
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Steamship and Motorships Over 18,600 Gross Tonnage 


Source: Lloyd's Register of Shipping (Data as of June 1, 1955) 


Gross tonnage is & measurement of cubic space, not weight. Length as liste? be 
between structural perpendiculars (stem to forepart of rudder post). 
tails and protruding bows, overall lengths of the world's three largest commerc 
Elizabeth 1,031 ft.; Queen Mary 1,020 feet; United States 990 feet. The U.S. Nav 


and Saratoga, world's largest naval vessels, are approx. 1,036 feet overall. 


World Facts—Stea 


mships and Motorships 


al 


Name 


een нарог Х, 
тееп Магу, Br. 
NE S.t. 
Пе de France, Fr., 
Nieuw Amsterdam, 
Mauretania, Br 


United States, 
Liberte, Fr. (1 


e 
Net 


ааа, Вг. Y» 
Cristoforo Colombo, It... 
Andrea Doria, It. 9 


= Scythia, Br. 
eden, Вг. . ‚13 1 
Constitution, U. 257191637. КОСШЫ 
Independence, Ú, 23.7 191637. 38. 
23,696|640,3| 82:2 | 33. 
ington, 23.6261668.4) 86.3 | 33. 
Strathmore, Bi 23,5801640.3| 82.2 | 33. 
Conte Bianca! 23,562/650.9| 76.1 | 27.5 
Olympi 569.2| 79.2 | 33.7 
Abraham 07 eee 802 | 49.5 
5 
600). - 
1583: 3 
х 9.0 
45/640. 40:5 
701638. 1 
2117645. E 19.121 
2.071 Дар 45.4 Prima, It. t 19.000 
1.997 :5 [Olympic Sun, Lib 7 119,000 
1,809 ES 1 18.89 
1800 `[572 18.810 
1,765 816 
А 1,098 57.1 
PLE 1687 42.5 
Ore Transport, Lib, 1,690) 57.1 
I, FI. s" uy 1,686 46.8 
Cradle ot Liberty, 1.600). 
Btatue of Liberty, Lib.t. ‚121600. 725 
; Alton Jones, Lib. 216! D 
Edmund B. Alexand. 9 8 | 478 
Petrokure, Lib... 262 .8 | 46.5 
46.5 
240/649.0| 9: 5 
240/649.0| 9: 5 
2391642.0| 86.9 | 45.6 ||At 
200|631:0) 86.7 | 45:0 
147|630.9| 87:0 | 45.5 
1381640:6 SET |472 
131645,8) 72:2 | 419 
1211633:0| 85:1 | 469 
121/633:0 85.1 | 469 
1119/5801, 820 | 919 edras, 
1007 040.7 85.8 Aro Face Br. «2, 2. 
5 X К ni. 
:061/640:6| 8 47.0 | Jona P. eden 
à 443 Berlin, Ger. 


‚ *Motorship: 
905) Duchess 


ur, Fr. 
9 Barendsz II, 


Former names: (1 
Bedfo; 


ot 


Reg. |Lath|Bdth| Dpth 
feet 
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{See note at head of 


Europa; (2) Em 
Td; (8) reni 


BESS 
SSS © 


table. {Estimated specific 


senum. 0 Hamburg; (4) Atlantic, jpreviousiy Matsonia; 


Name 


Vexilla, Br.t. . 
Vasum, Neth: 
Lagunillas, Lin. 
/\British Sailor, Br 
British Sovereign, Br 


Santa Maria, P. 


'ort 
Brazil, U. S " 


World Enterprise, I. 
*Bergeboss, Nor. 


Mare Adriacum, It. 
Mare Nostrum, It... .. 
‘Empress of France, Br. (5) 
World Guardian, Lib... . 
Mirella d'Amico, It. 
Royal Arrow, Br...... 
Persian Gulf, Lib... 
World Jury, Lib... . 
World Justice, Lib, . 
Franconia, Br. 5 

ew Australia, (6) 


ruguay, U. B.. 
Sylvan Arrow, Br. 
Orontes, Br 
*Octavian, No: 
*Oranje, Neth. us 
*Carnarvon Castle, Br 


Otranto, B; FN 
World Grace, Lib | 
World Gratitude, Lip 
дереве Castle, Br... 
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low is distance 
Including additions due to fans 


hips are: Queen 


7) DeGrasse; (8) Gripsholm. 
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United States—Railway Statistics 677 


American Railway Statistics 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Loco- | Freight | Pass. 
mo'es [5 Cars in] Passengers Freight 


in Ser.] in Ser. | Serv. Carried Carried ployees ages 
No. „ ‘ons Dollar 
42,426 sas болт 1,502,300, 185| 1,015,054] 1.000 228 720 
38:308. 7000 5.907.789. 5004.350050 030 844 
45,511|1,708,400 7 2000 * 1,878,000 4.213.530, 
44/344] 1,759,758 1,871,000] 4,399.296,000 
1,785,061 B, 4,820,747,009 
59 749000 
0| 485.388 00 A00 5.328 772,000. 
9008.70 000 5,382,489 
25 6| 4 2 16 1300 5,380,827,035- 
Passenger and Freight Data 
E Miles. |Rev.| Ave- | Fet | | Miles Mi Casuali 
r My. рес араа 
eve eve ; 
Passenger|Mile Pasi Mile Trains Trains |К) Inj. 


Dollars Dollars | Thousands| Cts. | Miles} Сіз. | Miles Miles N. No. 
358.423,361 1.139,271| 18, rd 1.94} 41. 888.40 180 403. 


i 851 
815, 1:75] 52: [305.410.187 101 
91,526,353 Гат 102,33| 0.97 454,441.00 509.1000 


25 
Sse 
25, 
a 
ES 


2:691 61,481 
9 1900 4. 524 

310 000 $108 4 091 

00 1000 0 gin 
470 sl . ü 

з 000| 3,358) 34,437 

$5033 215 1000| 2:026, 20,98 
7621 2:930] 29.1 


Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
| Total | Operating Tax Net Каа Net Dividends 


Operating 4 Operating 
Revenues | Expenses Accruals Income Income | Declared 


% 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 

0,177,160} 240,759,909] 505,414,828 

3 0| 835434000 899.853.000 302:250,000 20 
835,434, ,804, 250, ‚2944 

506,480,000}, .824,868,000/331,066,000 283,171,000 


245086. 


000/348,81 
175 5 


ct. 
E) 
31 
21 
49 
27 
42 
27 
01 
8 


cadem 


‚000 
82,144,000/1, 
1,205,366,24911; 


Stock Stock 
Qutstand, | Outstand. 


0] 
412067 044 
297-120 13 Т1 1321000 


868.08: 
12 855 9097005 HOT m 


ADS Dollars 
785,640] 2,036,510,297| 
987,573|2,064. 90.800 371.404, 

,000 


= 
— 
à 


000,0006, н 
000.000 9435292 090 


14,0007. ).000|1,987,000.000| 10,571,000, 
1356,28417. )1411,928,665,536/10,492,870,204119,967,104,654^. . - 


Distribution of Operating Revenues, Clase І Railways 
1951 1952 1953 


КЕ. 7ĩ7 —— ее рут 
168, 
: $10,390,610,786 $10,580,762,001|$10,604,168,507 
485,160,245} . 513,058,686 


594.080 514,597,192 
i 1 
í 
361,834,931] 1185,00 08 
E Hm 115571881374 284.590.048 


ТҮТИ 13 
Xotal expens, 9,175| 9,502,541,642| 1.703.044 
Net railway operacin a income: ТЫ 1,078,220,359| 1,109,994 


United States Exhibits Atom Projects in International ‘Trade . ane 


The U. 8. Gover: eration о! 

3.4 nment, ess and with the coop! the fiscal 
Wustries is taking part, im 18 international trade fairs throughout the world December, when: 
Am 5-56. The largest number took place in the fall of 1955, Sweden“ Salonika, ‘Greece; 


есап products were ; Stockholm ; М 
displayed in Djakarta, Indonesia; E India; Phnom 
Ва, Italy; Karachi, Pakistan; Vienna, Austria; Berlin, Germany; New Delhi 129 Dominican 
n m А А 1 Colombia and. Ciudad Oe, Japan; Milan, - 
АЗАТ ducts Ше 

France; Hanover, Germany, and Paris. Besides many typically Аше hot labora! 
1 1 5 materials. Tel 


bt E * 733. 


United States—Railroad Train Speeds 


2 : — 
—- . Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the United States 
“Source: Trains Magazine and Association ot American Raliroads; 


figures are based on 1955 imb 
7 Raliroad | Train | From | то | canes — 


DIESEL TRACTION (76 m p.h, and over) 


| T miles | min шр, 

[Prairie du Chetn.. La Crosse | "572 e 

- Nac Corcoran 379 | 21] MÀ 
Я {La Crosse Prairie du Chetn...| r 
Prairie du Chein.. |La Crosse 57.7 | 42| fà 

East Dubuque Prairie du eln. 546 | 40184 

du Chein.. Tast Dubuqu 54.6 | -40 | BI 
»|Centralía EMnghan | 53 39 | ВВ. 

Centralla 39 | 88 

Holbrook | p. 15 

Уу алоо | 
Sora ШЕ 
| 

Mattoon 33 ald 

Portage. 32| вз 

da Chein.. I Cross 43 " 

North Platte Kearney 71 Ri 

"EN Стае Clty X Lamar @ 30 

r An N h Pla . 
еб... Lamar, o,s. Garden City | 76 TM 

-San 
, А 75 
North Platte 
[New Lisbon M 


Portag 
Kewanee 
- lottawa 
[New Lisbon 
-|Columbus 
París 


Moline 


Island, | 
toon. 


D Dubuque 
Aurora 


SSS Bese 2888888 
d 


T6. 

-|Mendota 

Garden City 119 14 5 

Evanston 127 76.1 

{Galesburg 76.6 
Kewanee 


| zi 
-[East Dubuque. . Prairie d "he 4 S1 
r Chein.) $88 | ШШ 


| 


- , | Harrisburg 
Lancaster 


| 
OR North Philadelphia 
Newark... 


FEE T 
Se $5 


teo M Oo i 
© 
3 
— 


| 
New Carlisle | 
«Wilmington | 


& 


Baltimore. 


Paoli..... 
Edison Court. 
poras: . 
master vias - 
Wilmingt 1111]. 684] 60 
Baltimore. | 684 9 


Buceo 
8888888 


М.Р. 


1 
Miles I, Nl. S. | Hout 


“Empire State Exp". 
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8 N.Y. City + 
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United States—Train Speeds; Express Service; Road Mileage 679 


French and American Train Speeds Compared 
Source: Donald М. Steffee A 


lectrification of the Paris-Lyons main line, busiest rall route in Continental Europe has enable 
France to claim not only the fastest trains in Europe but, also, seriously to threaten Reema 
world supremacy in train speed, particularly at distances ranging from 150 to 600 miles, Led by the 
Mistral, no less than 13 trains cover the 317.4 miles between the two cities at better than 60 miles 
per hour, intermediate stops included. Another French train, the Sud Express, for over half à 
century one of the fastest long-distance trains in the world, now covers the 359.8 miles from Paris 
to Bordeaux in 299 minutes. This is now the world's longest nonstop rail schedule. Below is a table 


of comparative performance of these French flyers with leading American trains for similar distances 


Railroad "Train From | To Miles | Time | Speed | Stops 
Union Pacific |City ot Denver. [North Platte. |Columbus. . 199.5 155 77.2 2 
French Ni Mistral Paris... Don. 95.3 152 TTT UIS ? 
French Na [Mistral Paris Lyons. 317.4 250 76.2 
Union Расій City of Denver. . Sterling Columb 38.2 275 13.7 4^ 
Union Pacific ity Los Angeles Cheyenne. Grand Isl 362.6 295 13.7 2- 
French National Sud Express París... Bordeaux. 359.8 299 72.2 0 
Union Pacific City of Denver. |Denver.. . . .. {Columbus 478.0 2 71.3 6 
French National Sud Express Paris |Bayonne......| 482.5 412 70.3 1 
Burlington Denver Zephyr. |Chicago. . (Council Bluffs..| 492.1 428 552 4 
Union Pacific City of Denver. Denver ..JOmaha........| 559.7 480 9:9 7 
French National. Mistral Paris... .....Marsellles. . 535.4 480 66.9 4 


In 1939 the German streamliner Fliegende Kölner“ ran from Berlin to Hamm, 267.4 miles in 196 
minutes—81.8 mph. This was the fastest regular train schedule ever operated over 250 miles. 
FRENCH E TRIC RAILROAD LOCOMOTIVES BREAK ALL SPEED RECORDS 
Source; French National Railroads 
All speed records for railroads were broken in France in March, 1955, in two WI tests by 
electric locomotives, each pulling the same three passenger coaches. On Mar. 28 CC 7107 reached 
198 miles per hour, and on Mar. 29 BB 9004 hit 207 mph. Tests were made on a 40-mile straight 

Section of track between Bordeaux and Dax, which has a direct electric current of 1,500 volts. 

CC 7107, built by the Societe Alsthom, as 2 6-wheel trucks, yea 107 metric tons and Is of 
type that makes the regular Paris-Lyon run at 76 mph. The older theory that non-driving axles 
Were essential to take curves at high speed was discarded and all axels of the ere were made 
to carry driving wheels, contributing both to speed and to adherence to rails. e same device 
Was used in building BB 9004, the result of cooperation by Creusot, Schneider-Westinghouse and 
Jeumont. BB 9004 had 2 4-wheel trucks, weighs 83 metric tons and has 300 m less than CC 7107, It 
costs 25% less than the CC 7000 series, апа 40 examples were being built in 1955. 

The locomotives were expected to develop 10,000 hp at 185 mph, and a pantagraph was designed 
capable of absorbing 4,000 amperes at high speed. Although special tests had been made of all 
moving parts, no special brakes were designed. Windows were lowered at the proper time to create 
а drag and helped slow down the engines to a safe braking speed. 


The previous world speed record was 151.6 mph, made by CC 1121, between Dijon and Beaune on 


Feb. 21, 1954, also with 3 coaches attached. 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 


Source: Railway Express Agency, Inc. 5 
pene Service in the United States 1 E of 327,408, which includes 177,787 on rail- 
ating on March 4, 1839, and is carried on | roa les, 
trains and planes coordinated through the Rail- Air Express service was started on a commercial 
Way Express Agency into a nationwide system, | basis Sept. DU when the express company 


with 14,529 offices 23,000 ities, and | contracted the ing ines carry 
employing 42,232 men and OTE АТЫЫ carried: рея on regularly scheduled e 
Year 1 Shi d s: Gross . 
1945 АО ИА ОА Air Wet, Wee ver. 
ip 231,480, 141 Year Shipments Jw. Shipmen 
1047 189,337,699 .... 2,146,050 40126705 18.003 
141,764,590 -3,180,996 53,795,582 16512 
106,128,299 3,158,112 67,066,311 17.843 
87,206,925 ‘4,043,215 74,197,432 
77,697,610 А 11,240,711 n 
92,03: е , 2 25. 0 
e 85,835,819 4.233.670 109,857,287 EE. 
E is {12111 T8 81012 4 108,174,549 25 
s Of April 1955, 13,924 motor vehicles, includ- Y „151, . 
Ing 084 depot and terminal trucks, were used to 594,162 105,141,39: 22. 


‚392 a 
maintain collection and delivery of express ship- Air express is carried on passenger and, cara 
ments. These trucks cover 75.446.130 miles per | fights of the scheduled а! lines of U.S. and 
year, The Express Agency operates on a total Canada. 


Rural Road Mileage in the United States 


*-—— Source: Bureau of Public Roads; data are for year 195 
Under | Under | Under Under. 


State | Total | state | focal | federal || State | Total | state. | local 
HE Е; control | control | control она. EX 
Alabama... 1 1 da.. 

Arizona. 49.828 N Ramp: 
Saller 66.513 New Jerse 
5, Ornia,..| 113,099 New Mexico 
0 огай0,...| 69,772 New York.. 
рпесиоуе Y -||N. Carolina. 
ue ? N. Dakota.. 
ОМО. ...,.. 


осе 
dons 
25 


— 
rs 
moe 


— 
© SS D: 


Montan; 
Nebraska 


о 
© 


9,450! 90,174 2 


Ў 


1 
1 19,575] — ! 
‘164| 78.230)  L088| Wyoming... Жазды 
54,170] 66%] Totals 012.5250 600.516 5.251010 50, 


United States—Automobile Registrations; Bus Operations 


Automobile Registrations, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption, 1954 
Source: Bureau of Public Roads $ 
Registered tate? State Motor fuel c msumption 


Motor fuel |————— — — 
tax collec- Non - 


State tions Highway | highway Total* 
1,000 1,000 
Gallons Gallons 


49,916 
34,150 


Alabama 
Arizona. .... 
Arkansas... 
California.. 
Colorado... . 
Connecticut 


ouo 
= 


Michigan . 

Minnesota. 

M droit n 
Missour! 


DO OTD TOTTI ёл @› DONTE Coe DP OO CONTE AD ANNA AIA ONE AS 
E 


"168,495 
203,091 


200,474 


а 44,365,465 4 
Mey owned uu onto tacos womoplle, private and commercial (including taxicabs) 49,323,909; ul 


reial 140,003, ks, private 
and commercial, 9,411,710, publicly owned iio gs. "Total private and commercial 51,015,022, Publi 
7Does not include Federal Tax. > 
"Losses allowed for evaporation, handling, etc., not included in total 510,131 gallons. 


237) tor Sh Res 1005,61 am above, includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 48,108; 


U. S. LU VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 
Jan. 1 U. S: 


-|32,453,; vm 
nm 1251 “aa it 10 4 30. 1 580% 
P 98884434 ‘pe 


U. S. Jan. 1 


49,161.691 |/19: 
51,913,985 || 1954. 
53,265,400 1956 


Motor Bus Passenger Operations, Fidele Class I Carriers 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


ear ended December 31 
Up o dar lers eS 1952 1953 m all 


Ded of carriers reporting. 
Miles of line, Seem route. 
Regular 


+ 
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Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 
Source: American Automobile Association > 


| зоа E 
| 3 3 ils 
22 БЕ 
с 3 3 3 j 
ties in the South ¿|a Bilels 3 
= 3 t H 
| $ | Bee 2 © * 
2/2/6818 8 $$ 
| 8 8 2. zz 
Asheville, N. C 209| 347) 278) 165| 423| 111 706, 
Atlanta, Ga | 20 3 194 208 524 
Birmingham, Ala 6! 262 206| 362| 
Charleston, ) 390 601| 776) 
Columbia, 277 479| 749 
Jacksonvil 528 585| 573 
Knoxvil 194| 51 
Memph 415) 219) 403 
Nashville Т 704 d 
sh ville, Te! 
New Orleans, gr 518 568 
Richmond, Va 433 
Savannah, 411 528 
Tampa, Fla 683, 
Washington, D. € 509 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. 812 
MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES  — Sage 


NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 


lew York, N. Y 
Newark, N. J 
20 Elizabeth 

62 Trenton, N, J 
94 Philadelphia, Pa 
159 Lancaster 

183 York 

212 Gettysburg 

258 MeConnellsburg 
292 Bedford 


— =| 


Г 


357 Greensburg 2,085 
Pittsburgh, Pa E Cedar Rapids. 2,002 
426 Chester, W, Va We 1,126 Marshalltown . 1,936 
427 E. Liverpool. G. 35 ||1,166 Ames. 1220 
444 Lisbon RA 1.200 Jefferson... L 
480 Canton 1,331 Council Bluffs, Iowa, . 1,731 
488 Massillon 1,337 Omaha, Nebr, 1,725 
510 Wooster 1.420 Columbus. 1,642 
542 Mansfield 201.828 Kearney. 544 
268 1,623 North Pla 419 Т 
585 1,695 Big Springs, 367 


111437. Windsor, N. C 
450 Williamston, N. 


Delaware Memorial 473 Washington, N. 
Bridge) 509 New Bern, N. C. ja 
127 Farnhurst. Del......... 904/548 Jacksonville, N. C. 
225 Salisbury, Md. . . 806 |1595 Wilmington, N. С, Jacksonviile to Miam. 
380 Whispering Pines, Md; 732 |1671 Myrtle Beach, S. С Jücksónvillo 
324 Kiptopeke Beach, Md. 707 ||706 Georgetown, S. 537 St. Augustine 
(Via ferry to Little Creek, 762 Mt. Pleasant, S. 269 conn — 
. 767 Charleston, 8, С 204 id 
332 Norfolk. va ... 8699 799 Jacksonboro. 8. 110 420 Ft * 6 P 
403 аре City, F. C... 647||821 Gardens Corner, Wo n: nd к 
403 Hertford, N 277 28 ||828 Pocataligo, S. C. зоосу Pam Br TETUR 
116 Edenton’ N. 615 !!842 Ridgeland, 8. C 189!! 35 LOWE Л Ў 


Motor Fuel Supply and Demand 
Source: Bureau of Mines (Figures in 42-gallon barrels) 
ls Demand 


Daily 
tion* | average 


Domes- 
tic Export 


(1,000). | (1,000) 
232,745 
609 


590.333 88900 
735.417 45,334 


Total Motor Fuel Production. 1Preliminary. 
Petroleum Products—G : ; e (inclu 
asoline; Naphtha solvents; Kerosent e 

Yesidua] fuel ой; Lubricating oils and greases; Asphalt; Petroleum waxes; Liquefied 
Petroleum products and unfinished oils. : E Tu 
` als Consumed—Crude petroleum; Natural gasoline, cycle condensate, апа 
petroleum gases (from natural-gasoline plants); Additives used in making ШКА 
ES and other used oils consumed for re-refining or reclaiming. 


ding range oils): 
ti gases; 
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ese 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Sources American Automopile Association 


j У 3 5 ad 
e" i > 2 З. Ài Ё 
"2 б * = "lsals8 H 
2 82 $ 3 E 9 g 
Cities in the East | = | # E E] £3 EE — 3 |8 
ejg 4 E Ez 2 5 38 
iii JSHEOHEIHHIHI 
z > 
228 a 8 $ 28885 
Albany, N. Y. 268) 326) 154 723 6 313| 349| 277 
Atlantic City, N. 268 133 635) 176) 210) 155 
Baltimore, Md. 326| 133) 505 b 
Boston, Mass 177 335| 401 880 
Buffalo, N. Ls 287| 434| 367 
Burlington, V1 184 394) 480 
Charleston, W. Va.. 676| 539) 4 
Chicago, Ш, 808} 812) 688) 
Cincinnati, Ohlo. . 721| 635) 505| 
Cleveland, Ohlo......| 469) 487| 360) 
Columbus, Ohio... . 613| 525) 392 
Detroit, Mich 539| 651) 532) 
Evansville, ES ‚| 833| 870| 739) 
Gettysburg, P: 3143| 17 53) 
Hagerstown, ‚| 349| 210 
Harrisburg, Pa. ‚| 277| 155) 74 
Indlanapo is, Ind. 700 692! 
Lake Geo! в, 1, Y...| 60) 334| 401 
Louisville, .| 83 
Montreal 
New York, 
Nortolk, Va. 
Philadelphia, P 
EUER 
AM 4 т 
е 
. 470| 280| 142 
St. Louis, Mo 1006| 953 
Toledo, Ohio 601) 472) 
Toronto, Ont, 2 
| Washington, D. С. 372| 172) 40 
| White Mts. N. K 220| 451 
i a жт 2 
Ч Я 
| 2 3 E È 
3332 4 
Cities in the West | $ Rls А 
5 e 
iii ; 
i a $ 8 
Bismarck, 00 D. та 1081| 846 
Tdaho 1 861 dd 
2247 


Chi 1167, 
а) : 
Di 
ЕІ 'еха8. 111509140711 
Grand Canyon Aris: 10991 771 
Helena, Mont, . .|.032| 573| 422| 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, M. 


Los Ani 91 5 Calif 
Memphis, Tenn . к 2080 
Mexico City, Mexico. . [2534 |27843. 

кее, Wi 784 


ipeg, Mi :| 436 
Yenowstóne Nati P: б 420 1148 


Age of Drivers, a e Traffic Accidents, 1954 


Source: Based on reports from 30 state traffic authorities 


itt oa aa блм Ен ШАШЫН RN E 
Ade group in fatal accidents | Tn all accidents 
Number Per cent Number "| Perc poent | 
43,000 100 15,700,0 100% 
1800 250 "200000 о 


8:000 8 1.250, 
2000 18 3090000 


8 
13 

47 "650, 49 $ 
ЕЕ: 
6 650,000 4 


T — 
; ES SE ESSN E Sessa 
F РАСАТА А: Н ОНИЕ ОЧА ЕУ 
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Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 
Source: American Automobile Association 


| 


т - 
. 2 a 
els)” > 2 >|8 2 
х 58 223 ^ E 
ili|s|^ 5813 1 3 
2 3585 s — 
5 3 е 3 Ё E 2 |а 2 
зе; 2 = 5 4 e E 
F 3 28582 
З А |а lala Е || ЕЕ |в 
4 146| 464| 237 470/1006| 584| 382| 322 220! 
1 122 0 280) 953| 601) 550 47 Айат le City, N 1 
1 96 142| 818| 472| 469| 40| 518| Baltimore, Md. — 
: 52141, 200 109 370 1081 Boston, Mass. 
384 бав 112| 685] 479| 519| 109| Burlington, Vi. 
518 31 308| 567) 367) 9; harleston, W. Và. ~ 
57 802| 294| 236| 511| 692/1019| Chicago. Ill. 
86 518| 341| 197| 493) 497 Cincinnati, Ohio 
427 474| 554) 115| 296) 364| 680| Cleveland, Ohio 
481 497| 417) 131| 429| 395| 820| Columbus, Оһо 
596 643| 526| 55| 239| 532| 747| Detroit, Mich. 
823 711| 172| 386| 691| 737|1160| Evansvlile, Ind. 
118 186| 788| 421| 43 эһиги, Pa. 
Е 178| 741| 413| 415| 6 Hagerstown, Md. 
509 222| 785| 438| 395| 114| 496| Harrish 
87: 626 216| 505| 566| 993| Indianapolis, Ind. 
6|1083| 641| 440| 438| 21 e George, М. Y. 
586| 265| 306 603 1043 Ше, Ky, ~ 
718|1119| 650| 354| 600 Montreal, Que, 
332| 976] 620] 479| 228| 327| New York, М.Ү. 
94| 938| 671| 715| 191 Norfolk, У; 
241| 902| 541| 478| 135| 430| - Philadelphia, Pa. 
340| 592| 244| 331| 240|: 694| Pittsburgh, Pa. Р 
664/1262| 820| 'ortland, Me. 
864|1248| 815| 528| 758 Quebec, Que, 
845| 586| 632| 105| 663| Richmond, Va. 
845 454| 765| 816|1239| St. Louis, Mo. 
586| 454 294| 480| 792| Toledo, Ohlo 
632| 765| 294 476| 586| Toronto, Ont. 
552| 758| 105| 816| 480| 476 560 ington, D. G 
96| 242| 66311239] 792| 586| 560 White Mts., N. 
5 8 3 4 Е] 
5 2 3 z 3 PH 
m e 32 El 
E $4 2 EE 
E е EE HE Citíes in the West 
© <= |g fE 28 
$ 3 5 33 33 
& 2 12 |218 А 
1160. 1237/1302 661| Bismarck, N. D. 
82181 19711894 770 $75 E Jot 
21 ‚ Айа. 
11 49511307 522| Cheyenne, Wyo. 
12 1369/2232 1461| Chicago, I! 
2 61/2280 1419| Dallas, Ti 
389/1407 575 ver, 
1494/1561 0110611 Duluth, Minn. 
33/19; 1345 ако, Т 
79| 1318 768| Grand Canyon, Ari 
1195| 634 183| Helena, Mont. 
072479 1s Houston, Texas 
856/1981 p Cit, 
43 0027 TAI LoLAM tenn 
2 еп : 
1919/8531 10/2 Mexico Clty, Mex. 
419/2139 53511416 ukee, Wis, + 
1342/1691 101 Minneapolis, Minn. 
1165/2784 180211923] New Orleans, 
6117! 687| 948| Omaha, Nebr. 
30 0 701| Reno, Nev 
110 1075 0% St гош», 12 
1821 2427 А 685114661 San Antonio, Texas 
207| 887. 200/11 San Francisco, Calif. 
1829 167111012) Santa Ке, М 
711829; 785| Seattle, 
‹ 1520| 281 425|1431| 489| Spokane, Wash. 
45) 4 | К 1945| 146| 425 1736} 924 ancouver B Wis 
1416/1015 1953 1671/1740/1431|1736| 1061 innipeg, Man: „ү 
1923| 948| 918| 761| 37711401114661100411012| 785] 488| 92411061 Yellowstone Nat. KE 


. — Intercity Bus Operations (Motor Buses, Trolley Buses, SI 
Reven Ў s miles Revenue | No. of mui. 
passen ia Buses E passen- | com- Vehicles 

end Oa 


panies gers | penso ur 

1,000) | (1,000 TAY 

2,914 29,206 10718975 10.867.000 1.678 70385. 

йр | т | TIC: DE ES 
668901 | 2628 | 27600 | 1436487] 8,274,000! 1575 60,02 
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World Telephone Statistics 


ЭЛ i World Telephone Statistics A 
Source: American eie and Telegraph одра E 
LEPHONES IN CONTINENTAL AREA. 
Partly estimated, all data having been adjusted to January 1, 1954 А 
ivatel, Automatic | Connect, with — 
Total telephones eed (or dial | Bett E 
— ̃ oe IHR 7 nee „Ж 
» | 
А: Рег % of | % of % о! 
zu t! cP Nome) Crab. | Num- | coca! | Num- |N 
ber total pu- ber tele- ber | tele ber tele. 
(1,000) | world. Tation (1,000) |phones| (1,000) |phor 1,01 phones 
North America’... 54,001 | 60.5 30.6 53,460 | 99.0 41,604 
67! 0.8 2 598 | 89.2 502 
2.5 9 1 47.0 1,808 
8.5 3 3,983 | 15.7 18,704 
18 5 22 19 819 
4.1 4 2,730 | 74.5 n 697 
23 б 143 | 70 | 1348 | 66.1 
6 61,991 .5 


United States 50,373 | 56,5 31.3 50,373 à 
North America comprises the United States, Alaska, Canada, Greenland, St. 


nd Miquelon, 
TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, JAN 


ARY 1, 1954 
(Cine of 100,000 population and over) 

Data relate in general to exchange or zone areas of the cities served, Usually such a 

than the corporate areas. 


City Number City 


eas are larger 


ELS 


Akron .. 162, 99% Durnam 170 000 

Albany... As 82.900 Nast Orange... 

Albuquerque...|  51,711||East St. Louis., A 

Alexandria... 42,562 Paso.. » Bernardino.| 4 
Alhambra. Diego .| 140,987 


39,813 


Allentown . 
Amarill 108, 014 ||: 


F Jose 471 


Jose 


2 Меж Bedford, . 
7||New Haven. 
New Orlean: 


"henec sba adj 
"ranton.. 


ег 
6| Somerville 


312,363 |South Bend.. 
120,521 Spokane 

129 70| ||Springneia, ni, 
$ Mass. 


1.50% |springteid, о 
Ex 849| 


Toledo 
37|| Topeka 
7 Trenton. 


; 25 Tro 
hicago 105% kanoan Су: 2 40 Portland Ме, ао ; 
* ШЕР, 5 a T: 1 
. 251.355 | Knoxville, 60,039 Portsmout а (Union Ctiy 
Tu 824 ‘ovidence Utile 
Columbia. 34/854] Raleigh. Waco 


g. Washington, 
48 579||Richmond, Cal. 
61,910 Richmond. уа, 


Waterbury 
Wichita . el 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Wilmington... 
684|| Winston-Salem. 


15: Worcester . 
Рогош. Р Fer 
. Duluth. 40,460. К [Youngstown . 
TELEPHONES (OVER 10,000) BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY . 1051 
Country |Number| Со N r|| Country | Number Country 
N. America i 777,340|| Sweden L994,378| Asia _ 
Alaska. 50 Оо) Switzerland Lore 210|| Ceylon siii. E 
Cited Баев o0 6299 ij , 
Mid. America 350,708 
Rien“ 119.600 825,879 
йот. |. 8.00 2.706.651 
p e 
47,367 2 
18.997 07257 
Bus 
79 Philippine | 
3 29.0% Republic... | 
138.970 135,388 Бі фароге. 
„ ria. 
11500 17.860 || Turke: 
du ве 
„ Ice: 
92,420 30,666 Australia 
458,006 


Haw: 
0,152 Now etanat ‚289 
1853: San. 1, 1936 latest oficial. ‘March 31, 1954. “Includes 


i us latest official, 27 
tne e Ы Man, but not abe une 


pv Bal: 


І 


2 E n 


Manufactures—Industry Groups, Earnings, Worker Statistics E 


Bureau of the Census, 1953 Annual Survey of Manufacturers. 
AH employees Production workers 
— . cM 


| Number Number 
Industry (average | Salaries | (average 
& wages, | for the 
total year)! 


Source: 


od and kindred products... ..+ ‚455, 5,266,485 
Tobacco manufactures 95,442 253,411 
Textile mill products 4 
Apparel and related products... . 
Lumber & products, exc. furniture 
Furniture and fixtu . 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing industries 
Chemical and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber products 


Teather and leather products 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products. 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
‘Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products. 


Miscellaneous manufactures 
Administrative and auxiliary’... . 39! 8 > 
All industries, total 17,092,881| 68,590,060| 13,500,934| 27,065,569| 48,979,102 


Based on reported employment totals for the pay roll periods ended nearest the 15th of March, 
August and November a 


Ў = ERE 
“Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contrac 2 


3Ineludes privately owned and/or operated establishments. Government owned and о) 
lishments are excluded from the annual survey. Е 


‘Administrative ofice and auxiliary unit employment is based on the number of employees 
as of Mid-March under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance program Е 


n] + * 2 = 
Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor (In ceni 


Manufacturing Durable goods 
| > — 
Vear Gross |Excluding overtime 
and 
month Index 
(annual average) Amount | Amount 10 
$0.961 $0.894 E 51.059 | $0.97 
1,019 0.947 5 1.117 1,029 
1:023 1.963 .8 1.111 7 
1.985 1.051 81.6 1.156 L 
1.237 1.198 93.0 1.292 Ыы 
1:350 1.310 101.7 1410 Ti 
1.401 1,367 106.1 1.469 1. 
| 1465 1,415 109.9 1.537 d. 
| 159 1:53 118.8 1,67 
“|. 1.67 1.61 125.0 1.77 1.70. 
1:77 1:71 132.8 1.87 14 
1,81 1,76 136.6 1:92 BE б 
INE рш р р 
| L85 1:78 138.2 1.97 1.89 


JEleven-month. Average; August 1945 exclude 


Manufacturing Production Worker 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Production and related workers 


Yea All 
Qud | Sem Indexes 100 
onth number | Number 1947-49 Average = 


— — 8 
Employment] Рау roll 
— 8 


15,051,000| 12,8 
17,381,000. 972900 
607.009 


— 


55 


T 
g 


ERE 


з. 116,060,00! 
. 16,201 000) 


54. 
24 
5 
67. 
[ 
1774, 
75 
=} 
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у xroduction in U. S. Mills; Exports, Imports 
Report of the National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers, issued May, 1955 ERN 


There were 1,329 hosiery plants in the United States on Jan. 1, 1955, a net decrease of 46 from 19), 
here were 730 full-fashioned plants, a decrease of 32 from 1953. Plants in the North decreased by 
plants in the South increased by 18. "The number of seamless plants was 599, a decrease of 
the year. Plants in the North decreased by 10 to 137 and plants in the South decreased by - 


, ‚ 462. 2 
| Production of all types of hosiery in 1964 was 151,818,601 dozen pairs, 4.4% fewer than 1953. Women's 
2 D 7 anklete) decreased 2.876, men's hose decreased 3.7%, and children's and infants! 
е average number of workers employed in full-fashioned mills during the first half of 1954 wm 
_ 65,651. For the last half of the year average number was 53,622. The average monthly number of 
loyees in 1954 of 54,637 was a decrease of 4,356 from the 1953 figure of 58.993, or 7.4%. Monthly 
average of seamless employees in 1954 was 62,408. The 1903 average was 65,436. 


Women’s Hosiery—Production of all types of to 2,024,176 doz. prs., an increase of 11.5%. Men's 


women's full-length hosiery in 1954 was 58,574,- hose were 66.8% and children's hose 28.1% @ 
748 doz, prs, a decline of 635,197 doz. prs. from the total. Д 
the 1953 figure or 1.1%. Women's full-fashioned nylon stocking exports | 


1% 

Nylon full-fashioned hosiery production was declined by 553,644 doz. prs. or 17 9%. Women's 
48,536,463 doz. prs. or 99.4% of total full-fash- seamless nylon ‘stocking exports. at 406,218 dos 
joned production. seamless of 1,845,059 dos, prs. were practically identical with 1953. 3 

rs. in 1954 represented 80.5% of women's seame Ex Of synthetic hoslery, 3,580,801 dom — 

hosiery, a 10% increase over the 1953 figure prs., showed a decrease of 11.1% from 
of 73.3%, Women's seamless nylon stockings rep- Women's nylon hosiery composed 82.4% of the 
тевепіей 80.5% of the total seamless production. total. Switzerland was our principal customer — 

Surveys of the above types are made in taking 765,489 doz. prs. Next followed the Union | 
March and October of each year. Production ів of South Africa with 438,080 doz. prs., and 
overwhelmingly in the sheerer deniers. In Octo- ada with 415,049 dor. prs. Exports to 
ber, „ full-fashioned stockings of 12 and 15 changed markedly from those of 1953. ‘Whereas 
deniers represented 81.5% of the total. Seamless in 1953 Canada took 128,126 doz prs. of seamless 

Stockings of 12 and 15 lers were 97.8% of the hosiery and 415,906 doz. prs. of full-fas К 
total. In gauge construction, 60 and 66 gauges in 1954 the figures were 208,460 dor. prs. of seam. 
made Sp Gere of the total and 51 gauge 49.3% less and 207,489 doz. prs. of full-fashioned, 
of the total. — of men's synthetic hose ere 585,4 

Men's Hosiery—Men's halt- production . prs. an increase of 20.3%. Major customers. 
и was 36,203,803 doz. prs. In 150 it fell dm were the Republic of the Philippines with 120 


- low of 9,980,489 doz. doz. prs., and the Union of South Africa 
Men’ . — 72,607,150 doz, prs, in 1944, 52,894 doz. prs. Shipments to Canada were pes 
. in 


. reached 31,900,192 doz. 1954. 718 doz, prs practically the same as in 
Bundle and a! socks were practi- Shipments to Central American countries at 28% 
cally ident with 1953. Crew sock production, 549 prs. declined 22.1%. Shipments to oF 


2,365,626 don. prs. was a decline of 20.2%. West Indies iat 138.180 doz. prs. were а drop 
Ase es MTS ABE one 7 Rroduction for “Shipments to Asia at 617,047 doz. prs. were 4a 
from the 1053 production.” < ee Increase of 26.64 over 1953. The entire increase 
- Anklets—Production of anklets of all types in Philipp our shipments to the Repu 
1954 ippines, which increased from 370,462 
ЧЫ ares 35.900 291 Uk. Dr. wc decrease. 01 6.7%" prs. {о 500.113 dos. prs. or 51.1%, E 
Women's and misses’ ankiets dien by 1,470, . 382,013 doz. prs. 
by Imports of cotton hosiery, 32,783 doz. Mieg 
1,196,466 doz. prs. Children's and men’s and sh pot cotton hosiery, 7 4 
boys’ anklets showed mer owed a decline of 19.6%, Imports of woo 
Жету 555 hosiery, 345,147 doz, prs. showed а decine 9 


АШ types, 5,609,647 dos. prs. а decline 77%. Imports t ited Kingdom 
ot aT from 1953, Cotton hoslery exports amounted 26%, Austria ход. aud West German 109% \ 


94% 
5% of 


8. 
$16,187,601; Imported’ 


Pakis« Йй 
pr; Average number loyed in 
pr^ ен.) 20. уеге weekly wage (6st) 


& 


which Н „ 120, a 
USSR, ver 1953 in regular baseball: | 
БМ ee Aer V EX skating, and а falling of 2 


prewar 
Edi ac ye 
800. pr." Nethetlands, 16036000 pri 


TENE tt 
. ade 

11,010,000 pr. Manufacturers. Assn 
б NORTH assage 


thoroughly. М! 
m, moist feet with alcohol 
T. Rub corns and 


twi 


es for wi. 
f t, weak 


Item 


ore 
al Laona and dissolving, piso: 

hte... 

B ehe sulfite 


M ed sulfate 


leached sulfa 
б бош sulfate . 


wude N 
hemical 
fibrated or exploded 
mings, damaged, ete 
wi ulp, te Y 
7 "wood pulp consumption reported by plants classified Y 
to 761,346 tons in 1954, of which * — and 


ta for 1953 amounted to 799,447 of which 713, 
E the figures were 754,978 tons and 676,452 tons,” 


Paper and Board Production, 


Source: кте of the Census (Tons 


EX 1953 


— —-— 
Дре. А 4 11,614,655 | 11,405,506 
ewsprint > 1,191,760 | 1,008,661 
_ "Groundwood paper 807,080 180 
Faper machine coated.. 15,24 1,18 550 
Book paper 4 5! 622, 
ine paper 1 К А 1,297,569 


iri 
ak. 3,398,782 


mun Шш rial paper, 

Inel. absorbent paper aM 
Sanitary tissue 32 1 E 
‘Tissue pap: sani- 

tary and thin у" 240,981 232.066 


К ол. Ed 7 ы Mer 1 05 1 


Сона ing material 1 816.830 
use пег chip and Plat 


4,410, 


Folding bo» boxboar 2482928 2428.985 


Employees in Nonagricultu 


ANNUAL AVERAGE BY INDU 


Total | Mining 


600 Manufactures Automobile Production; Distilled Spirits; Peat 


Automobile Factory Sales, United States 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 


Foreign. 
Market! 


Passenger Cars Motor Trucks, Buses Total 


Year 


Number Value Numbert Valuet N umber umber 
FE а. : 4,192) 
38,670,000) 750 $1,330,000 25,000 


* 215,340,000; 6.000 9,660,000) 187.000 
575,978,000| 74,000] 125.800.000 9 0 

1,809,170,963| 321,789] 423.249.4102 

ERES 530,056 


1 
2. 


54,655) 655 
8,468;137,000 1,337,103 
4241278000 13705 
9, 


Ü 8 
45b,114,000/1,218,165| 


19,789.000|5 


002,580,000/1,206,266| 2.088.000.0007 325,203 
8,218,094,00011,042,174| 1:660:019,000 6.6 401,460 


Table above includes sales of military vehicles, Federal excise taxes are excluded in all years, 


TA substantial part of the trucks wenosted comprises chassis only, without bodies; hence, the value 
of bodies for these chassis is not included. 


“Beginning with year 1940, standard equipment is included in the values reported. 
‘Total number includes Foreign Market sales of Passenger cars and motor trucks. 


Foreign Trade in Distilled Spirits, Malt Liquors and Wines 


Source: Food Industries Division, Business and Defense Services Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


1953 1954 1953 | 1954 
U. S. Exports Distilled Spirits: U. S. Import Malt Liquors 
(in proof gals.) (In gals.) Е 
hie 2.417.084) 3,652,519|| “Malt liquors........ ‚| 5,078,590} 5,084,009. 
ther distilled (incl. rum) ..| 384,238 | 280,986 |r, S. Imports Distilled Spirits: 
Of the exports the American din tax gals KT Ro. 
Republics took Beanie: g | 1,083,859. 
TTT 74,723} 36,521 16 7,0! 
Other distilled (incl. rum) 3.851 5.083 20: g 189,281 
U: S. Exports of Wine (in gals) 173,557 166,22; 20,1 20,157,659 
U.S. Imports of Wine (in gals) d 2 413,705| 420,706 
Champagne. e Т 603,782] 638,350! 46,404 48,097 
Vermouth.... 1,778,609| 1,864,577. 
Stilt wines, 14% or less of Men 304| 28,092 
BIGOhOL E Tr as gh E 023, 17,5942 249| s: 
More than 14% alcolol.:..| 50.133 681,562 | aM а 
шм 2 Malt Liquors = |5 
gals. Shipments from Non-contigu- 
Malt liquor 2,801,037] 1,960, to Ue Sh 
Shipments Malt Liquors from) 0.067 1.960.895 тоо кыре toU. S. (mn 
U. ou A eT ae pike Ri 
ri les (exceptin, Ico 
pind Нака) — Es Rum 33| 1440 30 
erto Rico 9,298| 3,457,391 8 T 
Gen о ага iran 997900 Vinge т аюоное beverages. . 1281 
* D RED WE LU eres V 
Other térrítories. ; 91.142| —— 53,680/lOther alcoholic beverages...) 12,816. 
pirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Production 
of Internal Revenue: figures show thousands of tax gallons or barrels 
Fer. Fer. 
Distilled Spirits Malt Malt 
ear E ipi 1 — 5 eat Distilled Spirits a Liq. 
Whky.|Rm.| Bdy.|Alcoh.! | Total*| Tot. |Whky.| Rm. Вау. | Alcoh. 1| Total“ Tot. 
1,000 11000| 1,000! 1,000 | 1.000 | 1,000 | 1,000] 1,000} 1,000 | 
Gals Hs n 000 1,000 |1,000 000 NOD | 


. |Gals.| Gals.| G: Gals. | Bbls. Gale. Gals | G 
1900.) 67,114|1,615| 3,760 35,159/109,245|39,331||1 2 t 
jc iu EAE LUN 
1915; 44,552 2844] 8,522] 81,101 140,650 59:508 1947: [107452 2.00 2035 442.418 
194R p 


1129, 19, 

1949.1149,595/1.009[17,458| 444.569 

i 9| 983| 416 2 681111950: |118,760|1,781| 5; 391; 
5.|149,113/3,103| 9,877| 181.7710340. $ : 205; 

1040. | 140.11313. 103 $41 840-772 45:220 | 1951: 205,7022 

1942: 120,257 /3,106 


,100/29,27 Я 
1943.1 19,530/2,314/16,624| 732,350/772,267171 018| 1991. 19248214830 


1830! 5779| 438.800 
* 
КУУ ire and vodka nd with the fiscal year 1947, includes spirits-fruit, which in eaf- 


ЕЗ 
ү: 
8 
ЕЧ 
TI 
2 
C 
rj 


Peat Produced in the United States 


1953 1954 [ 
Kind Value Л 
1 
К 1 x Net fons | уне сд 
M 18,595 | $22 em 185 UT 
x j 0,741 $11.87 27,293 | $31 $11.60 
110.506 659,188 8.82 61439 2893.93“ 13,38 
f 38,018 6.65 146,544 | 1,056,421 7.21 
3 4:961 12,939 2,61 Ў 


243,257 | 2,248,532 9.24 2 


Centrifugal Raw Sugar Production. 
Source: Office of Foreign Agricultural Service, Dept. of 


entrifugal sugar, as distinguished from non-centrifugal, includes cane and 
ifugal process, which is the principal kind moving in international 
Er (In 1,000 short tons) 


North America. 
ре (western). 
е (eastern) 


World total (cane). 
World total (beet)... 
World total (beet an 


cane). 


-CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR PRODUCTION 


170 317 
4,388 4,424 
2 944 1,303 


on 5,502 | 6,044 6,553 


CENTRIFUGAL RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION BY 
PRODUCING OVER 100,000 SHORT- TONS | 


(1:009) (10 Д 
1 
ki 807 


ERA AAS 
Trinidad and T. 

ШЕ en оо 
gium. 
enmar] 


R. (Europe and Asia) (beet) 
inel. Manchuria... . . B 


'aktstan , НЕ 
Philippines, Re 23 
, Republic ot. 
Talwan formosa) Wei. 
key (beet 
Argentina 
Brazil. 
British Су 


Venezuela. 
O Minis 
us. 
Mozambi 
Reunio nave 
Union of & 


ys 955, by the Dept. of Agriculture, placed 

Mh Production of centrifugal cane and beet 
ы ki for 1954-55 at 40,300,000 short tons, raw 
42155 thus revising upward earlier estimates by 
1158 . 1,200,000 tons. This means a sizable addi- 

о тоа surplus. 

; production of non-centrifugal sugar was 
M ated at 6,200,000 short tons during 1954-55, 

- mated ШУ larger than the crop of 1953-54. Esti- land 
Ts 105 4.55 d production of centrifugal cane sugar 

Dio 54-55 was revised upward to 24,700,000 short 
УРА over ш, & new record and an increase of 
tion Am е previous season. Increased produc- - 


note 
er 
flects al 


«Di 
jet 2 entirely the restrictions on produc- _ 


markets Republic of the Philippines ana 


692 ES U. S. Imports of Leading Commodities; Tobacco 


United States Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities 
Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, July 1955 
(Value in millions of dollars. Class totals are shown on pages 666-668) 
Quantity | 


с dit: Т Unit of — 9 
DR quantity 1953 1954 


Crude materials Ss 
Crude petroleum EET. 
Nonferrous ores and concentra’ 


m 


mil. pounds? 
mil, pounds? 
mil. pounds? 
‘thous, 1. tons? 
mil. pounds? 
mil, pounds? 
mil. pounds? 
mil. pounds 
mil, pounds? 
thous. 1. tons 
mil. pounds 
il. pounds 


Manganese ore 
‘Tungsten ore. 
Tin ore... 
Chrome ore... . 
Copper ore and 
Zinc-bearing ores... 
Lead ore and flue dust 
Crude rubber 
Wool, unmanufactured , 
Tron ore... .. ORE 
Tobacco, unmanufaetured , . . 
Oilseeds (mainly copra) 
Undressed furs... . 
Vegetable fibers, excep 
Sisal and henequen 
` Hides and skin 


hous, 1, tons 
„оиз. 1. tons 
.|mil. pounds 


Cane sugar. , 
Cocoa or cacao beans 
Fruits, edible nuts and vegetables 
Meat ргойисїв........... 
‘Alcoholic spirits and wines 
Whiskey 

Grains and 
Other. 


Semimanufactures 
Nonferrous metals* 


. шї. pounds 1 956 

.|mil. pounds: 1 160 

Aluminum.... mil. pounds 9: 711 
Nickel metal an .|mil. pounds 235 260 
Lead. mil. pounds? 771 568 
mil. pounds® 467 325 

oil. mil. bbl. 139 137 

Wood pulp.. ... thous. s. tons? | 2,158 2,051 
Sawmi products. mil. bd. ft. 2,772 3,066. 
Fertilizer materials thous, s. tons 2, 1,986 
Vegetable oils, expi mil. pounds 356 


'ssed. 
Iron and steel semimanufactures. 


thous. s. ton: 
Other. d E 


Finished manufactures; 
Paper and manufactures. 


Machinery, total 

17 implements and tractors. 
Vehicles and parts. 

Automobiles, new 


thousands 


610 680 


Uncludes ores of ferroalloying metals. Metal content. 8Clea: VESTE r n ys. 201058 
weight. "Air-dry weight. "Trucks and buses are excluded. made enim 


U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Year igars Cigarettes Tobacco * 
(Cal) | Large | Small | Large | Small Plug | Twist |Finecut|Smok'a| Snuff | Total 


0.000 | (1,000) | (4,000) | 000 | 000) | (1,000). (4,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) (000) 
: ibs, lbs. Ibs. ibs Ibs Трв, 
4,085,970, 177,822| 2,504| 169,069,320] 60,588] - 5,6041 .4,083| 235,757) 36,095 : 
5,271| 134.738 189,371,258| 48.7591 5.605. 478 248.011| 37.872 
5,363,027 125,4801 6,111) 296,173,333| 58,945] 6,257 4,460| 162,834| 43,179 
07 20,870) 323,583,888) 01,653) 57 4002 139,861| 41,962 
Шш Bem БО Push NOn 
537| 369,682,769 47,308) 5152| 3,793 104,680 39,164 


815 

; 281 
1,503| 435,547,440) 39,008| 4603 281 5 
j 468) 423,069,766! 38,053! 4,670 АБЫ 86000] 391052 
* From 1943 total figures under “Tobacco” include the foll 004 
VH Je апоу, Pons e eee 
146; 1049. 39,042,015; 1950—39,018,903; 1951—39,088,277; 1952-—38,220,204; 1953—98,139,474. 


Leaf tobacco used for year 1953 in mi ү 
139,681,995 pounds went into cigars and AAS 60 30 Шашы щы E 1 ˖1 


U. S.—Exports of Leading 


United States Exports of 


Source: Department of Commerce by Int 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from 2 data 
(Value in millions of dollars. Group to! 


Commodity 


Grude materials 
^ Cotton, unmanufactured 


Soybeans 
Crude petroleum 
Ойшег............ 


: робот $ 
Grains ai eparations 
7 — Wheat, including flour 


qnie and vegetables 20. 
“Meats and edible animal fats 


Manufactures, including semimanufactures) . 
Excluding type I and ÍI special category items 
Machinery REF si 
Electrical machinery БЕ! 
Generating, welding sets and generat 
Household refrigerators, freezers and parts, . 
Radio and television apparatus. 
Industrial machinery, total.. 
Construction and mining machinery 
Engines, turbines and parts 
^ Metalworking and machine tool 
Agricultural machinery and impl 
Tractors, parts and ac 
‘Tracklaying tractor: 
Wheel tractors, new 
Automobiles, parts and n 
Motor trucks and buses, commercial, 
„Passenger automobiles, commercial, new. 
Chemicals and related produc 
Medicinal and pharmaceut 
Chemical specialties . 
Industrial chemical: 
extlle manufactures. . E 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric?. .. . 
Broad woven fabrics of synthetle fibers?9 
uin and steel mill products including scrap. 
T Petroleum products... ў TRUE ELS 
_ Motor fuel and ga: ER thous. ppl. 
Lubricating oils J thous. bl. 


m Der ing еше 
actures 
Other 2 


- Incl. type II, but 4 B H 
"Machinery г, ut excl. type I category меша 


Eo Я ELT 
leetrical machinery and apparatus 
Tractors, parts and accessorie: 


‘Lubricating oil 
Small'arins and ar ion 
ammunition . . 
Rubber manufaetures. . . 5 : 


—.. lUnder 95 drawbar h гаи moist 
nas ж the Тар ле eae 
Production of Electrie En 

Source: The Federal Power 


‘These amounts, ex pera 
phu ‚ except as noted, relate to utility ope 
owned о Pale iut 


Total 
1,000 
Kw. hrs. | Kw. hrs. | Ew. hi 
91,111,548| 31,189,554| 59; 
95,287,390| 38,372,154| 56, 
37.010 47,321,278| 93,00: 
19,970,312 |140, 0 
78,405,973) 142,412, 
,425,492|174. 


69,742 |19 
246 


gures on installed capacity of electric g 
oc steam 77,102,115, int. comb. 2,279, 
“total of 544 d, Ria on combined ‘utility and indus! 
PI pe Qr 
Me preliminary total or dieto пе Іагдег 


Principal Producing States 


Rank cipa 
n 
vie Mineral — 
E i In Order of Quantity 
72 Аана stone: КУСА * 
Ed Millsoues Kum pulpstones hio, vt Ya 
ebbles (grind : „ Wis., T Ч 
10 Sharpeni M nla): ) ч Ar 1 и inet ien 
15 Antimony o iners (natural) Y Minn NC « Wis 
$ ADH егу 9 оге and concentrate * Mont., Nev 
of А у va 
38 EA ‚ № G., Ariz., Calif 
AS Bunte crude) s * 
68 Beryl anm ` 
24 Paren miners Calif ditas 
2 PI v 
41 j 
% die . Va, Ohio 
A Utah, Was! 
48 € "wir exa: . Mich х 
12 aiit., Mont., Ore 
2 One, Pa., Ga., Calif 
У. Va., Pa., m 
b 
55 |Cobalt (content of or: 
е 
Jm Wee "oiii 
; opper (in ores, ete.). M NOM 
at pm Mont N. M 
re., Wash 
85  |Epso: ; 
42 Felds 
| шше po 
arnet xi 
9 беш sto опар n i 
old (in ores, A A 
65. |Graphite: Jeanne Calit., Colo 
talline j 
23 |Gypsui ide 
$3 eee (очаю)... 
60 |fodine. . 
77 Iron on ore (u (usable). 
a 122 0 Мө; Таап 
2 ie К xi J ^ 
52 |Lithium minerals. Mi qni pai em 
3 pon Fac., D., Cal. Colo 
sb Main ems isan Fees e 
nes 
2% |Manganese N for metal), ais -|Calif., Mich., Texas 
36 Manganiferous 1 Ў Monta Nev., Vu. A Y 
4 Maga iferous residuum я 5 Michi. N. M., Nev. 
48 
43 
„Sa., Ariz, 51 
f N: S., Ga., Ariz Э. 
N. G., N. H., Conn., Rie Yt 
" Teles Utan, A 
‚ Ariz., N. М 
6 Texas, La., Okla., дый: КЖ 
moraa Calif., La. 
ü exam. Okla., € „eilte Ta. 
58 Wash., nonio Fi. "Mich... 
И ev. 
4 Terna Cale Сою. Сан: 
84 ur ‘Fenn, fang, Mont. 
39. [Pyrites ^ CES INCOME Gault? AT NS: 
35 em trom п Begmatites and quartzite 9 ME 1 d 
аран, оопат N alif., 98 
37 Sand and ae 0 i Sti ON 
25 [Silver (n ores, cie). ver 
30 ў 
ME 7 altes re 
8T БЕ її 
10 |Sulfur, а 
14 Sulfur, from other mines 
it e e g Sate Аа, 
83 es (content о! and oapstohe (ground) |N. V. ume ais Call: 
as |" апіша concentrate. eh з... Em vd xs 
Et | Pe s oc dm 
59 таро гоп concentrate 
OO aes RAT 
8o ver icu „ 
0, pa eae me eie). 


nium concentrate E 


Minerals—Product, Producing States, Rank 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Mineral Products of U. S. and Principal Producing States. 


Source: Bureau of Mines; Data are for 1953 


.|Rank same e ihe 


.|Rank same а 
Texas, Calif 
Rank same as 


.|Rank same 


JN, 
: |Tenn., Va., 


Calif., Ohio, N. 


Kank same as for qua 


.|Rank S as 
. |Mo., Ill. 
` [Rank same "às 


.|Rank same as 
Rank same as 


| In Order of Value - 


Rank 
Rank 
Rank 


same as for quantity 
same as for АШ 
same as for quantity 


Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Vt., Ariz., N. G. Calif, 
Texas, Utah, Al M 
Ark., Mo., Ga. 

Rank same as for edant 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Mich., Tex., Calif, W. Và. 
Rank same as for usi 
Rank same as for. 10 0 t 
N. M., n., Calit., Ore. 
Rank Aike as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Ga., M 50% Pa. 
Rank в: 


same as 105 quantity 
same as for quantity 
same as tar URS 

. D. Colo. 


Rank 
Rank 
Rank 


N 
Rank for Maat 
Rank same as for quant 
Rank same 
Rank same 

‚8 
[Rank 8810 ав for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantly 
Rank same 3 for quantity 
Texas, Ala., Ра. 
Mich., N. V., lay Texas 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
|Minn., Mich 
Rank same 
Rank same 
[Rank same 
inane. same 
Ran me 
Rank same a8 Š for quan 
|Mieh., Calit., N: J« 
Rank sino as Mor m 
Minn., Mich., Ney 


Rank same 
Mich., Nev., 
[Rank same 


[Rank £ me re t 
IN: G. Ne o aa TOE quantity 


same as 
DN. н, Idaho, S. 


пару 
Texas, La., mW. Va 


Ohio, Mich 


Rank same quant 


r quant 
for quer tity. 


as 
as for qual 


as for aus 
as for 


Rank same 
Rank same 
Rank same 
M. Calif. 


Wash., Conn., №. Cu 
Rank same as for tantly 
Rank same as ‘tor “quay 
Rank sa me as for гаша 


Pa., Vt 
Rank same as "tor "quanti 

Rank same as for quan" 
Pa., Ohio, 1l., №. tity. 

Rank same as for ашату 
Rank same as for аш an ty. 
[Rank same аз. for dog 
-|Wyo,, Texas, cum e 
:|Calif., N. Ү., ty 


Rank same as 


f uantity 
for quantity 
for quanti ity 
for quantity 
for quantity 


Rank same as 


{Rank same as 


Minerals—Production; Copper, Lead did Zinc 8 {б Ў : 695 
Value of U. S. Mineral Production — sor es 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
(In millions of dollars) 


ip Nonme- 

tallic 

Year! Fuels | (except | Metals Fuels 
fuels) 

1,187 716. | 5,090 

973 507 7,188 

564 E 9,502 

2 7,920 

890 8,689 

999 9,779 

987 9,615 

9 10,249 ,336. 


4,574 j 85 
| 4,569 У 2 і : i 
Data for 1925-46 are not strictly e with those for subsequent years, since for the earlier 
pears the value of heavy clay products has not been replaced by the value of raw clays used in such 
products. : io 


— 


Value of U. S. Mineral Production, 1953, by States. | 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


State CONS Rank |Р of total Principal minerals in order of val ue 
[ТҮ ИЕ, 0| VAY 
zona 5 xo^ Ey 
COEM е 
fornia З | S; 
E д С ment 
jonnecticut.. . 4 Stone, 
pou t 01 pand and gravel, stone, clays 
ist, of Col..... Jays 
Florida 3 994 Phosphate rock, cement, sto. 
Georgia 336 Clays, stone, cement, 
Idaho.. AT Lead, zine, silver, phosphate ro 
Illinois ў 8.21 ‘Coal, petroleum, 8! 
Indiana 169,179 1.18 Coal, petroleum, ¢ 
Towa.. ,001| .36 Cement, stone, sani 
Kansas. 3| 2.87 Petroleum, natural gas, 
3 % s 
siana jeum, 
Maine.. 44 "0: Cement, sand and gravel, 
Maryland 38 19 Sand and gravel, cement 
Massachusetts 42 12 Stone, sand and gravel, 
Michigan. 14 1.99 petroleum, 8% 
Minnesota. 3.77 
Mississippi. . 25 25 
Missouri 23 89 
Montana 22 92 
ES 3 
New Hanvshire 16 01 
New Jersey... E i 8 sand 
A 11 230 Petroleum, potassium 
Rew Y vs 19 230 Cement. iron ore, stone, 8 
North Carolina. 35 27 Stone, tungsten, sand and gravel, 
North Dakota. 1 1з (Petroleum, сові, sand and gravel, 
aulis 2 " M 
Oklahoma 8 in БО atin, зах liquids, natural 5 
Dou р 39 1 Бапа апа gravel, coments stone, dia i 
sylva E 2 „Stone. x 
Rhode Land E 780 Сом aach era e stone, RADBIEG s ye) 
iouth Carolina 43 12 Zement, clays, stone, sand and gravel 
fuh Dakota 36 324 Gold, stone, 17 вало ane (S . 
Bet. "i 25% Seite cement oral gas, naturalas qulda SUAE | 
anon 13 208 |Соррег, сові, ron ae Eu 0 
dem ОИЕ 
ü a oe " е! Д | 
eat Vega Be e Cement, sand aud опт, naturals laulda 
Tiéongin 1.80 539. [Sand and gravel, stone, iron ore cement. 
yoming 55.906 16 178 (Petroleum, coal, clays, natural gas я 
„Total, 14,381,000.. n. — ^ 


Mess than 0.005 per cent. 


Copper, Lead and Zine Production in the U. S. 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
ааг Leadi Zisc Year) Соррек | vend 


1925, 
| 3 290,535 
| 2 184.56 
its 31 1040: euh Wi 1 293,308 
100 31 || 19.472; |1,20300,080 381^ 
n „„ 
1 0 42 1930 [183 ane i 
[a 5111982 449.8438355 128/441 | 
Bet 569 328.012. | 


453 |433,065| 43.307589, 988 $i e. 
79.5977 53,639/092,599| 98 3591 541,569 7 li 
= 10510 УШШ : [176561488520 822,700 — an 


lum. Sueton. from domestic ores. Walue excludes premiums Laut p a d е 
се Plan terminated June 30, 1947. PST Een 
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696 Minerals—Pig lrom, Steel, Coal, Coke, Salt, Oil, Gas 


United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 
2 Source: American Iron and Steel Institute: figures show net tons 
T 1 
| Үеаг Total pig ior and| Steel 
pig iron |ferro-alloys 


60,117,319 84,894,071 
61,911,559 | 88,640,470 
54,91 0 


pig iron |ferro-alloys 
— — ———————: 
23,937,423 | 23.937.423 38.183,705 


Total 
Year | "Total pig iron and Steel 
| 


46,071,086 | 4i 66,982,686 50:05 OA 
4 64,580, 1 900 

61 70,274,278 
312.938 168,03: 


61,312 


54,919,0: 

2 46,199,826 | 60,002,724 5,54% 
Steel figures include only that portion of the capacity and production of steel for castings used by 

foundries which were operated by companies producing steel ingots. 


PRODUCTION ов NOS. (Net D PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE BY STATES 
State 1954 (Gross Tons) 
327,108 Source: Bureau of Mines, 


Манн I., Conn.. 200 
HA 2 атаа Department of the Interior 


1953 


3.382.800 state 
чс, — — 
80,085,614 


:116:532:188 || Minnesota 


12.388,47 Michigan . 13,813,941 
7:120,489 || Alabama... | 7,462,379 
; 4,860,601 || Penn. New York 286048 
Golo. 3,200,390 || Wisconsin. . . Б>] 1,750,150 
Mad 1,909,232 || New Jersey. . - | Nu) 
2,265,521 || Other states. EX 

17,994,769 


88,311,652 Total 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous Penn. Anthracite | Bituminous 

Year | Prod: — [TR (eas пасг A REE uc 
roduc- 'oduc- S x 

ene value | "gon | Value Produc- Value Produc- Суяце 

- — — 


Net Tons $1,000 | 1:000 Net Net Tons 


379.714 466,841 ү 
299,140| 457,290 3.2895 
261.000 392,000 11,889) 0 


34.938.999 ] б 
1946...160,506,873. 413.417] 533,922 


N.A.—Not available. E—Estimated. 46) 
Coke production (net tons)—(1944) 74,037,817, $527,201,506; (1945) 67,308,181 508,540,042; (19 
58,491,848, $486,729,382; (1947) 73,445,850. Sire 408,500: (1948) Ta 861.928, $828,281,854; (1949) 600 40 
842,737,696; (1950) 12,118,038, $976,903,202; (1951). 79,330,702, 81119 473,686; (1952) 6,294409 
986,582,594: (1053) 78,836,857, $1,156,562,004; (1954) 59,517,014, value (N. A.). 000 
Coke exports (net tons). (1944) 866,835; (1945) 1,478,746; (194 27, 1947) 835,509; @ 
1017 сау 548,256; (1950) 397,801; 1951) 1,026,730; 1853) 182 0na: (1983) 825,282; (1954) 71 0 
Imports (1944) 63,004; (1945) 51,964; (1946) 52,188; (1947) 104,093: 161,400; (1949) 279% 
Gu E ME (1951) 161,639; 1952) 312,519; 1953) 1509192 6880 115.61 e 9 8 

racite exports (net tons) —(1948) 4,186,000; (1945) 3,691,000; (1946) 6,497,245: (1947) 8,509.99). 
1948) 6,675,914; (1949) 4,942,670; 1,891,569; / 055,535: 592.060; 2,124,210; 
pin 901 20. (1949) 4,9 610; (1950) 3,891,569; (1951) 5,955,535; (1952 4,592,060; (190) 2: í 


2,851,239. iports— 000; 
fone; (1950) 18,289: 1951) 26,812; 1982) 20,370; (1953) 31,443; (1954) 5,699. 
Salt Production in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Mines (Short Tons) 
1935-1939 
ende 1948 1949 1950 
Ewaporated.....| 2,507,374| 3,158,718| 3.207,403| 3,284,361 | 3,041,885 
In brine 4.205.887 9,140,811] 9,349,0. x 903 9.359.254 11590129 31855208 
3,751,353| 3,846,840) 3,144341, 3,027,267, 4,002,194 4.567.531 


1951 


According to the United States Bureau of Mines Michigan ranks first in domestic production 0 
& Minerals Yearbook of 1950 more salt is used in | Sodium chloride (NaCl. the chemical Teco | 
the manufacture of chemicals than for any other | 1800ге for common salt. New York i5 оа all, 
purpose. The average American uses about six ETUR prodi ction ог ev and 
pounds a year to season food. in 8 states. x a : 


. Crude Oil and Natural Gas Production : 
Source: American Petroleum Institute and the American Gas Association — 


| Production — 1953 Increase 

: E 1954 S| Increases 

Crude m. 2,311,856, arrels of 42 gallons) 54.737.090 

Natural gas liquids : 311986000 391900 ч 
rotal liquid hydrocarbons 2.614, 554,00 2,557,934,000 | 56,020,000 . 

Naturel gas. . . 9028.540000 be 800000 . 187.569 00 


WR Ms 


als—Crude Petroleum Production; 


Kerosene, Natural Gas 


42-gallon barrels . 


Miner 
World Production of €rude Petroleum 
Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 
Country 1948 1949 1950 


North America: 
Canada (sale: 
Cuba? 
Mexico 
‘Trinida б s 
United States 


Total North America.... 
South America: 

Argentina 
Bolivia. ч 
Brazil. 
Chile. . 
Colombia. . 
Ecuador, 


Total South America. 
Europe: 
Albania‘. . 
Austria, . 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Germany, West 


Poland‘... .. 
Rumania. . 

S.B. Rs 
United Kingdom Е 
"Yugoslavia. . ne 


Total Europe’. . 
sia: 
Bahrain 
British Borneo 
Burma... 


Total Asia5 
Rice Asia5.,.... 


Total Africa.... 
еапіа: 
Australia (Victoria) 

lew Guinea 
New Zealand. ...... 8 


"Total Oceania. 
Grand total 


8, incl. nat. gasoline) 


21,305 

206 
60,910 
20,617 


0, 20,843 
1,841,940 


204071 | 


24,405 

523 

691 

759 

38,39! 

14,069 16.110. 
409,015 622,216 
554,790 


T 
88 


8885 


7.000 


480,053 | 592,021 
E 15 997 
13,39 
$ 100 136 
. yeu сс 
13,499 16,135 


1 
1,726 
7 


1 
135 
2 E 
138 238 


1, 
995 | 4,286, 


2 404.22 3. 
111.3,433,234. | 3,404, - 
z 8 апа gas oll. fEstim 


0| 5,785,23 
6.327.100 
@) 


‘Preliminary figures. з Less than 500 
Asia (except Sakhalin) included with U.S.S.R. in Europe. 
U. S. PETROLEU 


Petroleum 
(domestic) 


0 


barrels, Natural naphtha 


KEROSENE AND NATURAL GA! 
ral gas 


Produc- | value! 
tion : i 
$1,000 |М. cu. t. 
120,383] 1,18 
560% 1,94 
70.940| 1,91 
68.201 


4123,200 


41,266,376 1122309 045 


41,269,152 


‘Exclusive of jet fuel, 


* 
Preliminary, 1Valued at point of consumption- 


698 Minerals—Petroleum Production; Gold and Silver 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 

(Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) 

Calif. | III. |Kans.| La. |Mich.|Miss.|N. NI. Okla. 

7,863| 38,357| 20,2 4 

5736| 41, УЧ 23; 2 3,911]. 

2| 54,8: 50, 30 15.776] - У 

147,647 66, 199 10: 9, 

8| 82,260|106, 185 123,592 20,768 10. Eu 

77,413| 98 A 5|18, 207 16, 


Texas Wyo, 


144, 648|29,173. 
45717, 


868 
200 13.755 
2 175 i 


74 900 Ey 3 


1, 050 Ug И 8 


64,501|101,868|190,826|10,517| 37,966|4 
62,028|107,586/208,965|15,826|38,236 |47.: 
60,243/114,522|232,281/13,027 37,039/52, 

60,089 114,807 243,929 |13,251|36,310|58,681 
1953.... М 59.026 114,566/256,032,12,: "285135, 620|70,441]2 20 
1954 (Prel;)...129,208/355,779| 66,998/119,3171240,003. 12,027 33. 591/75,20 200! § 


World Gold Production (Outside U.S.S. R. ys 


Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show millions of dollars 


59/105, 1 4, 0, 
64,808) 110,908) 181 16,8 75 
7. 


3 Production reported monthly A 
НЯ Africa North and South | America | other 
Year 38. 

ог ы " LJ 2 

som Ea | с» -|s 
month i e, d$ ra 5159) $2 D 8 | asig E 
i | 32 | 23 „ | 32 | ss | ds (|2 |4 „„ 
B&B | de | 85 | Ee | ad | 55 | oF 510 15214218 
$1—15 5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: b 3 1 
7 -4 | 26.6 | 29.2 | 18.0 | 131.0 | 169.4 9 | 6.4 | 8.6 | 40:4 | 94 
5 :2 | 23.0 | 19.7 | 15.8 | 48.8 | 127.8 ‘8 | 6.1 | 7.7 388 
0 -8 | 20.7 | 18.4 | 12.7 | 35.8 | 102.3 9.4 | 7.1 | 7.5 96.0 
8 :9 | 19.9 | 18:9 | 12.1 | 32:5 | 94:4 ‘7 | 6:3 | 7:0 | 23.0 | 5i 
`0 6 | 19.1 | 20.5 | 11.6 | 51.2 | 991 :3 | 8.1 | 6. 8 3.4 
`5 0 | 18:3 | 19.3 | 10.8 | 75.8 | 107.5 415.9 | 7. 8 | 65 
0 :5 | 18.0 | 23.4 | 11:1 | 70:9 | 123.5 7 5:7) 7 2 3.7 
0 +2 | 18-5 | 23.1 | 12:9 | 67.3 | 144.2 ‘6 | 6.3 | 7. 3B 
iB :2 | 17.9 | 24:1 | 12:0 | 80:1 | 155.4 378. 4194 
0 -1| 17.0 | 32:9 | 12:3 | 66.3 | 153.7 1 8.1:|-8. 36.8 
15 :7 | 17.4 | 23:8 | 12:9 | 67.4 | 156.5 :8 | 6:2 | 8. 4.3 84 
18 `9 | 17:5 | 25.4 | 13:0 | 69:0 | 142.4 13 | 4:6 | 9 тү 
T. -4 | 18.8 | 27.6 | 13:0 | 65.4 | 152.8 Ол... 8.2 | T. 
mm] 3| r85| 5.0 5 i 6 15 
8 2 2 4:8 E 4 6 5$ 
E 2:2 5.4 0 > 6 5 
A гата 5:0 9 7 6 
E 2:1 5.3 `8 © 
Л 2.2 CRUS DEREN ‘8 2 

Gold production: in U.S. 


R.; No regular Government statistics on gold production in Ri 
are available, estimated annual preduction as Топо 1 3 1935, 158 million; 
1936, 187 million; 1931, 185 mi Шол; апа 1938, 180 mince n 


imates States Bureau of Mines. 
ond pures through 1999 o enna A E а 1955 are 
8) are estima! 01 t 4 anui 
estimates of American Bureau of Metal Statistics, V 
Gold exports, r фо 


ted by the Nati t approxi- 
mately 90 per cen у ational Bank of Nicaragua, which states that they represen 


f total production. 


U. S. and World Silver Production 


Source: Director of the Mint 


Year Саід — World United States — | World 
N Value. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Value Fine 028. _ 


66,155,424 | $45,911,000 245,2 

frein idiom MENSAM à | Tum 
А , 1 sl 2 „118. 

69,585,734 49,483,000 228,693,091 5; s 35.849.300 зова 2160 "800, 000 

20. 063. ‚255 00 000.000 1953. 37,735,500 34, гоа Bie 4.00, 

39. 228.468 35,503,744 4 174,900,000 |11954 (P.) 35,584,800. 32,206,041 АЗМ 

(P)—Preliminary. 


айыу purchase price o of newly-mined domestic silver since 1933 has been as follows: At, 64.044 


1933-Apr. 9, 1035; at Lll cents per fine oz. Apr. 10, 1935-Арг. 23, 1939: 
at TTT cents per fine ox. Apr. 35-Dec. 31, 1937; at 04.04 i Jan. 1, 193 
July 1, 2999; 3 at ‘71.11+ cents per pee 7 subsequent to July T toso: and at 90. S+ cents per fine 


Largest тофон of silver in 1915—74. 961,075 fine ounces. 
Principal Mine Disasters in the U. S. 


34,944,554 1,626,586 179,200,000, 
42,308,739 8,201,545 35 0, 


бате Location Killed) Date Location Killed 
Mar. 13, 1884....| Pocahontas, Va........ BET 
Jan. 27, 1891.7: Mt. Pleasant, Penn... Littleton. 128 
Jan. T 1802 . Krebs, О! Н Dawson, N. М 263 
_ May 1, 1900 Seoneld, Аа. cles, W. Va 112 
. . May 15, 190; Coal Creek, Tenn.. Layland, W. V. 12 
July 10, 1902 Johnstown,’ Penn. Hastings, Colo. 120 
June 30, 19 Hanna, Wyo.. Dawson, N. 120 
Feb. 25, 1908, Спаи Pe Pen; Castle Gare, Uta 118 
Dec, 6, 1907. ...:| Monongah. M CY ther, Pan 195 
Dec 19, 1907. Jacobs Cr Маше Роа ni 
; ‚ 1908... West Frankfort, 119 

World's eet ns dinis ae 1, 


At Courrieres, France, 1,060 miners d Gn f en (Colliery in Manchuria Apr. 26, 1942. 


ап explosic rs in 
Czechoslovakia have been reported in recent 2 — pics юа Марто, 1906. Uranium mine disaste! 


mavaliable. 


Price Support. By [ 
Source: Commodity Credit Corpora! 
“The Commodity Credit Corporation was 
‘created Oct. 17, 1933, and became а part of the 
Department of Agriculture, 1939. It is authorized 
to engage in buying, selling, lending and related 
‘gotivities in agricultural commodities, with the 
object of supporting farm prices. The 82nd 
ongress provided that price support should be 
at 90% of parity for basic agricultural come. 
modltles and 75% to 90% for all other agricultural 
‘commodities for the 1953 and 1954 crops. The 
"Agricultural Act of 1954 provided for flexible price 
‘supports on the basic commodities, beginning with 
the 1955 crop, at a level ranging from a minimum 
of 62.5% of parity to a maximum of 90% for 
1955 and from a minimum of 75% to a maximum 
‘of 90% in following years. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized 
T by statute to borrow money as needed. This au- 
rization was increased from $8,500,000,000 to 
$10,000,000,000 maximum amount to be outstanding 
at any one time, and $10,000,000,000 was the 
authorized maximum June 30, 1955. The authoriza- 
‘tion for total borrowing was increased from $10,- 
900,009, 000 to $12,000,000,000 by Public Law 344, 
О 84th Congress, approved Aug. 11, 1955. 


- LOAN TRANSACTIONS 
— New Loans Made Fiscal Year 1955 

New loans made 
Commodity 
Amount 


1,888,709,546 


signated nonb. 
Baltes: 


148,743 
186 


L 


27,281,446 


104,798,473 
25,529,154 
3,512 


И " 22,280,765 
ойша, Ek 147.5617737 
Rosin, 2,287,3 
375.71 
40,895,873 
30 


8,227,972 
83,401,785 


441,362,318 
$2,357,353,310 


Mineral Deposits in Centra 
ral " Source James M. Mead, FTC, in Й 
ni PERAR ts known or reported to exist in Central 
alaca: Rare earths, gold, manganese: © а 0 
ое Asbestos, gold and silver, lead and 
таја: Antimony, chromite, gold and silver, 
duras: Ratten, quartz crystals, mercury, 
deen dein Ane bauxite (aluminum ore), 
Vand gautimony, arsenium (arsenic), 


Silver, graphite 
ТУ, sulfur, fin ppt MT 
„ titanii 
Ua: Ant lum, tuni 
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Fast Ocean Passages by Ships 


Distance 
Time From To naut. mi, Date Ship 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SAILING VE 
Т MORE I James Baines 
89а 8 Y. Flying Cloud 
0 New Yı Andrew Jackson 
|Thermop; 
[Northern Light 
TM Red Jack: 
| Yorkshire 
„Starr King 
Golden Fleece 
y Atlantic 
„England. Sandy Hook Atlantic 
- (Bishop's Rock|Boston Light. (Yankee 
— — HÀ 
ATLANTIC CROSSINGS BY POWER VESSELS 
Во. America, .|.. Rising Sun (Br.) (a) 
Li Hem Savannah (Amer.) (b) 
Apr., 1838 € t Western (Br.) 
July, 1840 annia (Br.) (0) 
„May. 1851 Pacific 
1856 Persia 
m 1866 Scotia 
1 953 1867 City of Paris {Вг} 
1869 City of Brussels (Br) 
1872 Adriatic (Br.) 
1873 Baltic (Br.), 
1875 City of Berlin (Br.) 
15 Britannic {өг 
Н Le 8 Germanie (Br. 
д Queenstown New York.,. 1877 Britannic (Br.) 
lew York. Queenstown 1879 Arizona (Br.) 
es 1880 Arizona (Br.) 
1883 Alaska (Br.) 
1882 Alaska (Br.) 
1884 America (Br.) 
1884 Oregon er 
1884 Oregon (Br. 
3.320 | June, 1927 U.S.S. Memphis (d) 
2,780 1887 Umbria (Br.) 
2,780 1888 Etruria (Br.) 
2,780 1889 City of Parls (Br) 
2,780 1891 Majestie (Br.) 
2,780 1891 Teutonic (Br.) 
s 2,780 1892 City of Paris (Br.) 
2,780 1893 Campania (Br.) 
2,780 1894 Lucania (Br.) г. 
3,189 1897 Kaiser Withelm Der Grosse (E 
3,189 1898 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse (Ger, 
3.082 Sept., 1900 Deutsehland (Ger.) 
3,227 Got. 1924 Leviathan (Amer.) 
„780 1908 Lusitania (Br.) 
„780 1909 Lusitania (Br.) 
‚780 1910 Mauretania (Вг.) 
,181 |Aug., 1933 Rex (Ital.) 
,157 Maren, 1930 Europa (Ger.)* 
,149  |July, 1933 Europa (Ger. 
,196 June, 1933 Europa (Ger.) 
3,164 July, 1929 Bremen (Ger.)* 
3.082 July. 1929 Bremen Ger.) 
3.199 July, 1933 Bremen (Ger.) 
3033 Maysara 36 Queen Mare (B M 
А, a une, шееп A r. 
ö Lt. /Cherbo 3198 (липе, 1936 ~~ Juen Магу (Вг 
> Bishop's Rk.. Ambrose 3,120 |Aug. 3-8, 1948 Queen Mary Bry 
Ober pet Lt.. 3,120 Jus. 10-14, 1938 Queen Mary (Br. 
sh 2,971 [May-June,'35 |Normandie (Fr.)* 
3,015 June, 1935 Normandie br.) 
2,906 AU 37 | Normandie (Fr.) 
2.936 937 Normandie (Pr.) 
United States (U.S.) (f) 
United States US (f) 
m 
12d bon 30 N 1 ap) 
за 2h 30) io mt Hawaiian Shipper (U, 8.) * 
3d 15h 48m. зя 2.091 e 0.5.9, In: ARA pols (e) 
7d oh Sim. Gibrattar.--" New r 980m 3360 Nov. 26, 1945 | ееп Lake Champlain 
$d зит, Gothenburg.: |New York. |., June 2-9, 1949 |M. S. Stockholm (Sw. 
бта; | okohama. Francisco]. -|May, 1987... President Coolidge (U. S.) 
‘(Yokosuka >” Trancisco July-Aug. 4, 50 Li.. хе! 


.4, 8.8. Boxer 
June 1-9, 1951 | US's, Philippine Sea 


е. (a) ship to cross Atlantic. (b) First A, steam on 

n ing ae cel with steam auxiliary). (c) First Conard ioo ship (о шее dtes А, 

to mb: arrived at Saipan e iie! his GS sepe York to Paris, (е) Carried 229 
oa maiden Voyage, 35.59 knots ‚ Set Won eed record; average speed castbol 

е Savannah b) was a full rigged vessel of over 3i К s, depth 

TTC а 

the U. S, О erent days. Later it was offere 
broke up. es whieh refused it. In 182 it grounded” gie Tang Island opposite Sandy Hook and 


World Facts—Fast Ocean Fligh 
Fast Ocean Flights- 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 


1928. Graf Zeppelin, Friedrichshafen-Lakehurst, 
N. J., Oct. 11-15, 6,630 mi., 4 d., 15 hrs., 46 min. 
via Spain, Bermuda. 

1936. Hindenburg, Frankfort, Germany-Lake- 
hurst, N. J., June 30-July 2, 51 hrs., 17 піп, via 
Labrador. Also Lakehurst-Frankfort, Aug. 9-11, 
42 hrs., 53 min. 

Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile dirigible expedition, 
Spitzbergen over North Pole to Teller, Alaska, 
Started May 12, lost 78 hr. over Arctic. 


AIRPLANES 


1919. Commdr, Albert C. Read and crew, 0. S. 
Navy seaplane NC 4, New Foundland to Lisbon, via 
Azores, May 16-27. 

1919. John Alcock and A. W. Brown, non-stop, 
Newfoundland to Ireland, June 14-15, 1,960 mi. 
16 hrs., 12 min. 

1926. Lt, Commdr. Richard E. Byrd, USN, Spitz- 
bergen to North Pole and return, May 9. 

1927. Chas, A. Lindbergh, solo, from Mineola, 
5 ой Y., to Paris, May 20-21, 3,600 mi., 33 hrs., 

min. 

Clarence Chamberlain and Chas. Levine, Mineo- 
la, to Eisleben, Germany, June 4-6, 3,911 mi., 42 
hrs., 31 min. 

1930. Capt. Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bel- 
lonte, non-stop, Paris to New York, Sept. 1-2, 4,100 
mi, 37 hrs., 18 min. 

Lt. Leon Challe , Lt. Col Tydeo L. 
Borres (Uruguay) Seville, Spain to Natal, Brazil, 
3,000 mi., Dec. 15-17. 

1931. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty from Harbor 
Grace, Nfld., to England, June 23-24, 2,200 mi., 16 
hrs, 17 min. 

1932, Amelia Earhart Putnam, Harbor Grace to 
Ireland, May 20-21, 2,02612 mi., 14 hrs., 56 min. 

1931. Gromoff, Yumasheff, Danilin (Russia) non- 
stop, Moscow to San Jacinto, Calif, via North 
Pole, July 12-14, 6,262 mi., 62 hrs, 2 min. 

1938. Douglas C. Corrigan, Floyd Bennett Field, 
I. I., N. Y., to Dublin, July 17-18, 28 hrs., 13 min. 

British seaplane, Mercury, Foynes, Ireland, to 
Montreal, July 20-21, 20 hrs., 19 min. 

4940. Yankee Clipper, Pan American Airways, 
LaGuardia Field, N.Y., to Lisbon, Apr. 1-2, 18 hrs., 
35 min. Return trip, 25 hrs., 1 min. 

1945. Mosquito bomber, Benson, Eng., to Kara- 
раз, 4,100 mi., with stop at Cairo, 12 hrs., 


C-54, England to Karachi, round trip, 9,120 mi., 
2 days, 8 hrs., 11 min., June 10. 

©-69 U. 5. Army transport, Brig. Gen. Lawrence 
die e New York to Paris, Aug. 1; 3,600 mi., 14 
rs., 12 min, 
Woe: Lt. Col. Charles J. Miller, Honolulu to 
Коп. Sept. 1; 4,640 mi, 17 BF ЗЕ: 

Y „8. Army transport, Maj. С. E. Cain, 
Tokyo to Washington, Sept. 3, 31 hrs., 25 min. 

18 B-29s; non-stop Japan to Washington, 6,544 
aues, lead plane's time 27 hours 29 minutes; Brig. 
D Frank A. Armstrong (completed Nov. 1). 
ae Navy P2V patrol bomber, Perth, West Aus- 

а; to Columbus, Ohio, 11,236 miles; 55 hrs., 15 
2 Oct. 1. 
-29, Honolulu to Cairo, Egypt, via Arctic, 9.422 
SR 38 hrs. 36 min. (completed Oct. 6). 
nM э Wiliam P. Odom, non-stop solo flight 
590 onolulu, T.H., to Teterboro, N. J., about 
en hrs.; March 8. 
avilland Comet (all-jet airliner) from Lon- 
"m to Castel Benito, Libya, and return, Oct. 25, 
* enn TRAN 36 min. 
i navian Airlines DC-6, Idlewild Airport, 
to Prestwick, Scotland, Nov, 22, 8 hrs., 49 шип. 
ities Pan-American Stratocruiser flew 3.940 
n non-stop from Tokyo to eI T. H., in 
J urs 24 minutes (with tailwind), Jan. 3. 
London tts. four-jet Comet flew 2,196 miles from 
Apri 24^, Cairo in 5 hours 8 minutes 36.57 seconds, 
1885 7 al а speed in excess of 430 mph. 


Сао 
SYN an overnight flight from Honolulu to San 


М 
Newiounaia ВеНазі, Northern Ireland to Gander, 


» in 4 hour: п av- 
Safe speed of 445 m pin Feb. db О 4 
the NaS Р, Blair Jr. dew a Mustang F-51 over 
miles, to p. Pole from Bardufoss. Norway. 3,300 
К ое ое а s 
Ours 31 minutes, May 330300 o 


ts 


A British four -e 
over the Nor! 
Fair! 


speed 480.2 ny р 
1952. An Italian L.A.I. 

6 airliner flew from New 

12 hours, 22 minutes, Feb. 1 
A British Canberra ji 


Force Base, Calif., to Hic! A 

T. H., 2,408 miles, in 5 hi mh 

ing 438 m.p.h. July 6, The planes 
in flight by a tanker air А 


First Non-Stop. Trans-Pacific 
First non-stop trans-] ic flight by a je 
Anchorage, Alaska, to en bases 
3,460 miles, by a $a lo, | 
minutes (refueled twice enroute: 


(announced Aug. 7, 1953). . 
eed 


Two United Statés 


the fastest eastws 
E Mieres W 


ents, 


land to Northern Ji 
ed jet fighter Bre Oct. 
efe Airlines DC- 
Los Angeles, Calif.. over the 


rup AUD Copenhagen, 


Greenland, Oct. 


Boeing B-47 Strato; 
to Travis APB, Calif 


to Darwin, Australis 
(actual flying ишет, 
refueling. Stops, 5 
Northwest Airlines Strat 
mercial record of 16 hrs. 
to Seattl De tu" 


аЗ mass Jet fight, 
nite 4. U. 5. B-47 Stratojets 
stone ^ e, to Fairford / 
3,120 miles, in about 6 hours 
than Io mnm жае: i 
am Lim stone FB, 


"шр, North | 
fli 7 
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28. Same plane set a non-stop distance record for 
jets in a 4,450-mile flight from Fairford to MacDill 
AFB, Tampa, Fla., in 9 hrs., 53 min., Aug. 4. 

Seventeen USAF jet planes from Turner AFB, 
Albany, Ga., to Lakenheath, England, 4,485. miles 
non-stop (refueled over Iceland), in 11 hrs., 20 
min., Aug. 20. Eight others from the same base 
the same day, flew to Nouasseur, Morocco, 4,475 
miles, in 10 hrs., 21 min. 

C-99 6-engined double-decked cargo plane flew 
round trip with 60,000 lbs. of cargo from Kelly 
Field, San Antonio, Texas, to Germany in 7 days, 
via Bermuda and the Azores, Aug. 13-20. 

Mrs. Marion Hart of New York piloted a single- 
engined Beechcraft across the Atlantic from New- 
foundland to Shannon, Ireland, Aug. 27. 

First trans-Atlantic flight of the world's largest 
piene USAF 6-engined XC-99, Kelly AFB, Texas, 
15 8 Germany, 6,170 miles, Aug. 

British Comet jet airliner, London to Rio de 
Janeiro via Dakar, Neal biasing 1954 passenger 
service, 4 stops, 6,000 mi., in 1215 hrs., 30 min. 
flying time, Sept. 13-14. 


London-New Zealand Air Race 


An England to New Zealand air race, 12,270 mi., 
was won Oct. 9 by Flight Lieut. Roland Burton. in 
a Canberra PR-3 jet рег. in 23 hrs, 51 min., 
average speed 494.5 mph. 

First non-stop transcontinental passenger service 
inaugurated when a TWA Super Constellation flew 
from Los Angeles to New York in 8 hrs., 17 mìn., 


Oct, 21. 

A USAF B-47 Stratojet, Maj. Herbert B. How- 
ard, 336th Bomb Squadron, pilot, flew the North 
Atlantic to England, in 4 hours 43 minutes, Nov. 5. 

1954, A TWA Constellation flew New York to 
Paris non-stop, 3,642 miles in 10 hours 12 minutes, 
Jan. 12. Another Constellation operated by Air 
AES pie the same flight in 9 hours 55 min- 
utes, Jan. 


3. у 
A Comet II jet ajrlinér flew non-stop from 


Fastest Trips Around the World 


1872. Jules Verne, French novelist, described 
imaginary trip by Phileas Fogg in Around the 
World in 80 Days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 

1889. Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes. 

1890. George Fráncis Train of New York, 67 
days 12 hours 3 minutes, 

1901. Charles Fitzmorris, later Chief of Police of 
Chicago, 60 days 13 hours 29 tes. 

1903. J. illis Seattle, Wash. 54 


«JJ. . Sayre, 
days 9 hours 42 minutes. Henry Frederick. 54 
days 7 hours 2 minutes. 
1907. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days 19 hours 


minutes. 
1911. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 hours 
42 minutes 38 seconds. 

1! John Henry Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 


. U. S. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 
15 hours actual flying time). 
vans and Linton Wells for 
The World of New York, 28 days 14 hours 36 
minutes 5 seconds. Mileage, by train and motor 
car was 4,100; by plane. 6,300; by steamship, 8,000. 

1928. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D. 
Collyer, 23 days 15 hours 21 minutes 3 seconds by 
planes and ships, June 29-July 22. 

1929. German dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, left Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, Aug. 14-Sept. 4, 21,700 mi., 
HUS Tokyo, Los Angeles, Lakehurst, N. J., 20 days, 

М Arctic Circle Flights 

1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days xo hours 51 minutes—June 23-July 1. 

933. Wiley Post, in the monoplane Winnie 
Mae, first to fly solo around the northern cir- 
cumference оѓ the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days 
18 hours 491% minutes—July 15-July 22. 

James Mattern, Floyd Bennett Field, L. I., June 
2, non-stop to Norway, thence Moscow to Kha- 
barovsk, forced down at Nome, Alaska. 

1936. H. R. Ekins, Scripps-Howard feature 
writer, won race with two other reporters to test 
travel around world by available airplanes, Sept. 
30-Oct. 19. Started on Zeppelin Hindenbur; 
Lakehurst, N. J. used planes from Frankfurt, 

2 germany 25,654 miles, 18 days, 11 hours, 14 min. 

1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied f 
technical assistants, around the world, New York, 
via Paris, Moscow, Siberia, Fairbanks, 
Minneapolis to New York, 14,824 miles in 3 days 
19 Hours 8 minutes and 10 seconds, July 10-13. 

* 1939. . Clara Adams completed a global 

trip on a Pan American Dixie Clipper in 16 days 
19 hours 4 minutes, June 28-July 15, beginning 
* 2 Port Washington, L.I., terminating at Newark 


rt. n 
+ Captain James W. 5 Jr. USAF, 
Washing- 


Alaska, 


1 
26,418 miles from Washington, B. C., to 


> 


London to Khartoum, Egypt, 3,064 miles in 6 
hours 22 minutes, Jan. 22. 

A Pan-American stratoscruiser flew 3,950 miles 
from Tokyo to Honolulu, T.H., in 9 hours 44 min- 
utes, Jan. 29. 

A twin-jet Canberra bomber flew from Montreal 
to Manby, England, 3,300 miles, in the first non= 
stop jet flight between those terminals, March 6, 

A Scandinavian DC-6 flew non-stop from Prest- 
wick, Scotland, to New York, 3,270 miles in 11 
hours 7 minutes, announced May 1. 

A United Air Lines DC-7 made the fastest com- 
mercial flight between New York and Hawaii, 
5,000 miles, in 16 hours 51 minutes, May 24. 

Max Conrad, San Francisco, flew a light 1- 
engined plane non-stop New York to Paris in 22 
hours 23 minutes, Nov. 7. His four previous Atlan- 
tic solo crossings had included stopovers. 

A Pan-American Super Stratocruiser flew non- 
stop New York to Paris in 9 hours 42 minutes, 
Nov. 27. 

1955. Four USAF Thunderjets set a non-stop 
record for single-engine jets flying from. Yokota 
air base, Japan, 4,840 miles to Newcastle, Aus- 
tralia in 12 hours 10 minutes, May 18, refueling 
three times in flight. 

Two Pan American DC-6B's flew from Shannon, 
Ireland to New York in 10 hours 33 minutes, June 
7. Another flew from Prestwick, Scotland, the 
same day in 10 hours 9 minutes. 

A Pan American Clipper DC-7B flew from Shan- 
non to New York in 9 hours 53 minutes, June n 

Ten F-84F jets flew from Stugate AFB, Englant 


to Bergstrom AFB, Austin, Texas, Aug. 11, set: 
ting world records for time, 10 hours 48 minutes, 
and non-stop distance for jets, 5,118 miles. 


A Canberra twin-jet bomber flew a round trip 
from London to New York, 6,020 miles, in $ 
record 14 hours 21 minutes 45.4 seconds, and ай 
average speed of 481.52 m.p.h., Aug. 23. york 

A Pan American DC-7B flew from New 11 
to Paris in a record 9 hours 36 minutes, Sept, H. 


ов; D. C. via Moscow, in 5 days 1 hour and 5$ 
minutes. 
1945. Globester of the United States Army АГ 
Transport Command, Washington, D. C. to in- 
ing point, 23,279 miles, in 149 hours 44 minu ur 
cluding ground time of 33 hours 21 minutes, Sepi 
28-Oct. 4. und 
An А-26 completed a 24,859 mile flight argum 
the world Nov. 30 in 96 Hours 50 minutes ПУШ 
time. The pilot was Col. Joseph R. Holzapp 
the route via Hawaii, the Marianas, Okinawa, ida 
Philippines, India, North Africa, Azores, Berm 
and Washington, D. C. twin 
1947. Reynolds Bombshell, a converted twit 
engined Army bomber, Capt. William Odom Pier 
left New York Apr. 12, returned Apr. 16 minutes 
and Alaska; 20,000 miles in 78 hours 55 mim 
12 seconds. 


A regular commercial 
EMEN ye px TTE AH a 
‘or rways clipper, the America, - 
Lockheed Constellation, with 21 passengers. oig 


miles, time 13 days, 
101 h H 


Qu 
73 
ered 19,645 miles in elapsed time 15 minutek 


Non-S 
1949. An Air For XR 
the Lucky Lady II, fli 
leted the first non-stop round-the-world fl. 
2 


The bomber covered 23,452 mi 
and was re-fueled four times in таал age, 


й New x k E scl 
rom New Yor! е: 
Dec. 2-7, 1949. Elapsed time: 


5. T 
le Audibert, Marseilles ae eoad 
min 


< 
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aris, 
Frani 
90 


claimed a world record after completing SUE 
, NN 


completed” 


n 90 hrs. 59 min., janding © 
idway Airport, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 8. 3 
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RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
Census of Religious Bodies in United States 


Source: The World Almanac Questionnaire and Year Book of American Churches EE 


The churches and church memberships in Continental United States, as reported by the National 2 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. in its Yearbook of American Churches, 1956, ~ 
Benson Y. Landis, edi published September, 1955, were: : 


— 


Religious bodies: 254. 
E Number of church 300,056, a gain of 1.9%. > Е 
2,611, a gain of 2.8% over 1954. Protestants listed a gain of 2.3%; Roman 


Membership: 
і Catholics reportedly increased 2.9%. Church membership is 60.3% of the population of the - 
ү United States. à sAd eee 
Sunday or Sabbath school enrollment: 37,623,530, in 262,826 schools, a gain of 6.3% in en- * 
roliment. 8 eb. 


mid-1955; some c 
1956. When the to 
it signifies that th 
given in parentheses 


i Denominstion Ў 
Christ's Sanctified Hoy башты (80). 


2 hrist (Holiness . A. (142)]. 
Cn o cer ei ore ae ist (nn statis- > 


an Church (409) 3 
hamic Faith) (79) 


Life and А | 117 (ties published) Д 

Primitive Advent Christian Ch. (13). .| 476||Church of the Gospel 1224 t 

Seventh-day Adventists (2,845) | 270,079||Church of God in Chris (3,229) 
African Orthodox Church (30) 7,000||Ch. of God & Saints of Christ 


Amana Church Society (7) | 819||Church of God of Prophecy (1, 
American Ethical ion (19). . | 5.265 Church of Illumination... - 


Amer. Evang. Christ'n Chs ) | 450 Church of the Living God (! 
American Rescue Workers (23) | 1,240|| Workers for Fellowship) R 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church Church of the Living 


Of God (300) 
Assemblies of God (7 


Nat'l Baptist Conv., U 


Soüthern Baptist Convention 


Baptist Gen. Conf. of Amer. (406). . 52.485 Churches of € 
09 Unity Baptist Assn. (13) 635) Sur Chess 
servative Baptist Assn. of Amer. ‘hurches o! Ы 835) 
(ho statistics available) Ch. of God (Cleveland, Te 92080 i 
luck River (and Kindred) Assns. of Ch. of God (Anderson, Ind) м 
Baptists (326) Gh. of God, Seventh Day (15) -- 
Evang, Baptist Ch., Gen. Cont. of (31) 1 Ch: of God; Seventh Day (Denver, 
Free Will Baptists (4,023) 405, Colo (00). of God (75): ; 
‘eneral Association (690) | 113,878; The Ch. of God ( 
General Baptists (700) 51,368|| The Church of God (1,723)... 
eneral Six Principle Baptists (3) 2800 Evangelistic Ch. of 15 
htl. Bapt. Evangelical Life & Soul Churches of God, Но 
Nad h Assembly of U. S. A. (264) 57,674| Churches of God in М. 
a1 Primitive Baptist Convention of Eldership) (389) 
ning. S.A. (1.010). 30,000 Congredational 
‚ American Baptist Assn. (1,466 2975 n atig 
0. American Baptist Gen. Conf 45,920) Disciples of Christ ( 


000||Divine Science С! 


Seventh Day Ba з (65 ; 
aptists (65) 
Куеп Day Bapt's (German 1728) (3) 
Banin rne rit Predestinarian 

uted Free Nur Baptist Ch. je 

вур ited Baptists (444) . 
reth rotestant Church (34) 
Bane (German Baptists): 
Brethren Ch. (Ashland, ОШО) (98). < 
oni ren Church (Progressive) (141) 
ОВЕ of the Brethren (1038) + 
9 ot God (Dunkards) (8). ....- 

Brotha man Baptist Brethren (31) . 

Brethren Ris nouth (8 bodies). (664) „а 
oiaren in Christ (113) 106 
United er or Yorker Brethren (7) 

фын басан i pO Sd 

‘ches 2 i 

Catholic Apostolic Church (1) 97-2577) Бота dos Ch 
see pe, Churches (other than Romal bcr UD Gre Gathi 0 

s Jic кане а. Orthodox, Liberal Catho- x ой Gree 
tist Unity Scienc, , 

© nity Scie: 

Chritadelphians (iis) nn (9.100).. 6.955 
(по state enolic Church, Zion, iil. 

Christi tistics available) 

Christin a nigen of N. A. (175)......| 17,000 

R t Missionary Alliance (936).| 49,142 

Chri ation Church (40)........ 600 


mean Sci : gett Ch. of A 
Christ, Seleenczets (see Church of ree n Oven: 
Ch; + Scientist) elical Mission 8 

ristian Union (220) > s Ec bates ch of | (458). 
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706 
Denomination Members Denomination 
Reformed Ch. (2.735)..| 1.325% Оа Order Amish Mennonite Ch (203) 
Evangelical Salted menses (4, 4009 46,206|| Old Order (Wisler) Mennonite Ch. 0 
Evangel 36,851 Reformed Mennonite Church (16) 
Aposto! Ch. iD Amer. (58). 7,669|| Stauffer Mennonite Ch оу 
Apostolic | Church Unafiliated Conser ‹ 
(Ni 5 1,500 Mennonite Churches (20 
A] ШЧ Mission (17)... 288 Unaffiliated Mennonite 
` ngregatlon (87 parishes) : 9,987]| United Missionary Chur 
rof Daniel's Band (4) m 200||Methodist Bodie 
Church of God га, (26). 381|| African Meth 
97 кач), 2,192!) African M. E. Zion Ch 
800|) African Union First Col 
237 Protestant Church 
6,497. Colored Meth. Episco; » 
,100!| Congregational Methodist € 
,000!| Cong. Meth. Ch. of U. S. A 
Cumberland Methodist Ch. ( 
+000) Evangelical Methodist Church (69)... 
18,975|| Free Methodist Ch. of N. A. (1,342 
t Friends: 118, 00% Holiness Methodist Church (24) 
а re Moning уер G. 1554} 101. A. M. E. Denomination (12) 
7 Five Years Meeting of Friends (503) , , 609,034] Ind. Fundamental Meth. Ch. (14).. .. 
Y Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Friends Lumber River Annua! Conference of 
Chureh (Independent) (833 6,067 the Holiness Methodist Ch. (7) 
regen. on tons leeting of the Friends FN Tbe 1 . 2 65 Church (39,801) 
eee 5 ew Cong. Methodist Ch 
Pacific Yearl; Mor tdg ob enger 912|| Primitive Methodist Chur 
Primitive Friends (D. ^ ,9|| Reformed Meth. Union 1 
Religious Bonet of Reform. Zion Union Apc 
servative) 2,011|| Southern Methodist Chu 
an Soc! ety Union Amer. M. E. Church 
x Confere: бе) (150). . re 19,543)| | Wesleyan Meth. Ch. of Amer 
Religious Society of Friends (Kansas Moravian Bodies: 

Yearly Meeting) (85)..'........... 8103) Bohemian & Moravian Brethren (2) 
Religious Raola a of Friends (Phila- Evangelical Unity of the - 
с И ал ix ob Friends (o эч ам 6,114 Quan Brethren 15 N a (32 on 

oravian Church (Unitas Fratrum 

servative of Onio) (11)......_..... 990 Northern Prov ince (9 ũ ũůVo Mm 
. one — 9 derer Ortho- Southern Province (45) ; 

(=з геи Mormon (see Latter-day Saints 
Holiness Church ef God, tne, (25).. 535 КҮЗ mple of Christ 
House of David (1) : 1 8. A. (65) 

UE ange A 00. 
merica i 1 ches 
Independent Negro е 12337||- American Catholic Church, Archdiocese 
International C ehe of the Four. of N. Y. (20). Dn 
, square Gospel (603)....... 68,829) No. Amer. Old R. C. Church (52) 


Church of Jesus Christ Stier) ¢ i: 
md of Jesus Басе of Latter-day 

UL Los Hu 
AUS of Jesus 


ts (Strangit 
n 5 [m 


mos vd 
ires rie 
Evangelical, "ruth. Оһ.(89)....... 

uth. Brethren of Amër, renamed 


ish Evangeli i he 
Amer. Evang: Kann de 


elida 
1 00h XOU ca eg Ch. 
(60) 


ed T, 


5 nat кее 
1 Ae ar 


V 5 
A Dur ot. a OON 1 (Mennonite; (32) 
Song 


Old Catholic Ch. in Amer. ( 


Open Bible Standard 
2||Pentecostal Assemblies: 

Calvary Pentecostal Church (35) 
Emmanuel Holiness Church (41). 
Int'l Pentecostal Assemblies (96).. 
Pent. Assemblies of the World (600) 


(250): 


Ну 


Pentecostal Ch. of God of Amer. (700).. 
Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness 
Church (50). . 
Pentecostal Holiness Church B osi 2).. 
United Holy Ch. in America (400 
United Pentecostal Church (1 
Pilgrim Holiness Church (1, 52 
Polish Nat'I Catholic Ch. e (152 
resbyterian Bodies: 
Associate Reformed Presbyt'n C! boy 
(General Synod) (147)........ 
Associate Presbyterian Ch. of N 
Colored Cumberland Presby, С 
Cumberland Presbyterian C h 
Orthodox Presbyterian Ch 
Presbyterian Ch. In the U. S. 
Presby, Ch. in the U. S. of A. 


А, (8) 
(300) 
(1,008) 


is 514). 
Reformed 1 Ch. in N. A 


(General Synod) f ) 

Reformed Presbyterian C hureh of N. A. 
(Old Bohol) en " 

United Presl АЧ 

Protestant Epi xem снага (7, 

еа) Ма 

form odies : 

RC ML 


Reformed ЖЫР Зоре Church qa. 


0 PIRE Ge ibl: i i 2) 
n. неті ot Spirtualists (182 
Natt 1 1 All ance of f the 


ritualist Assn. of Chs. (252) . 
SE om and АО of 
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Religion—Denominational Headquarters 
Headquarters of Religious Denominations _ 


(Year organized in 
Advent Christian Church (1854)—Pres.-Exec., 
Dr. Lee Elmore Baker. Secretary, Rev. Herbert Н. 
Holland, Sr., 20216 Albany St., Detroit 34, Mich. 
Adventists Seventh- c General Conference of 
(1863)—Pres., R. R. Figuhr. Secretary, W. R. 
Beach, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. С. 
African Methodist Episcopal Church (1816)— 
Senior Bishop, Bishop S. L. Greene. Sec. of 
Bishops’ Council Bishop D. Ward Nichols, 1517 
No. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
African Methodi: copal Zion Church ano 
en. Sec. Rev Claude Spurgeon, 1326 


P 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. 
Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church of America. 


(1889)—Archbishop, 
воуап), Sec., Mr. B. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Assemblies of God 
M. Riggs. Gen. Sec 


The Most Rev. Tiran (Ner- 
Bondatzi, 630 Second Ave., 
(1914)—Gen. Supt., Ralph 
J. Roswell Flower, 434 


Pacific St., Springfield 1, Mo, 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church (1860)— 
Pres., Dr. Oscar A. Benson. Sec., Dr. D. Verner 
Swanson, 328 Hamilton St., neva, Ill. 

Baptist Asso. an e 

r. A. J. Kir A. L. Pat. 
terson, 214 E. DER Tex. 


North 


Baptist Association, 
Pres. W. J. Dorman, Sec., 
Missions, W. J. Burgess. Hg. 
Rock, Ark. 

Baptist Convention, 


American (1950)— 
T. O. Tollett. Sec. of 
718 Main St., Little 


American (1907)—Pres., 
Frank A. Nelson. Gen Sec. Rev. R. E. Nelson, 
162 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Baptist Convention, U National (1880)— 
Pres., Dr. J. H. Jackson. Sec., Rev. T. J. Jemison, 
1995 Maximillian St., Baton Rouge, La. (See page 


baptist Convention, Southern (1845)—Pres., 
Casper C. Warren. R 


titt; 447 Boulevard, G: Ga. 


Baptist General Conference of America (1879)— 
Bec, Rev. William C. Tapper, 5750 No. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago 26, n. 

Baptist General Conference, North American 
bees Moderator, Mr. Walter W. Grosser. Exec. 


Rev, Frank H. Woyke, 7308 Madison St., 
Forest Park, Ill. 

A Baptists Free Will (1727)—Moderator, Rev. C. 

Thigpen, Exec. Sec W. S. Mooneyham, 


R 

ш Richland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

сары, General (1611)—Moderator, Dr. О. G. 
i BAD. Clerk, Rev. Ollie Latch, Box 249, Pop- 
ar Bluff, Mo. 

аввал Faith—169 communities in the U. S. at 
| est report. World center, Haifa and Akka, 
EE National Spiritual Assembly, Horace Holly, 

ec., 536 Sheridan Rd., Wilmette, Ill. 

Buddhist Churches of America e ҮС 
Y. E. Shigefuji. Exec. Sec., Rev. S. Naito, 
ine St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

n ls Eastern Orthodox Church (1909) 
Ni ор, E Visit Andrey, 312 West 1015 St., 

ew York 
рознае Unity p nce Church (1810)—Natl. Pres., 

non Willi à nus Sec., Dr. Henry M. 
El Paso, ioc 


UNE fundamental 


Sae and opposing 
Kenneth R. Kinney, 
“Sec. Dr. Wm. Harllee 


EUN 15 Park "ROW. "New York, N. Y. 
sionary Alliance ODIT 
; He per 


R. 
A 1 


Church oe “Christ, Scientist 
(1892)—Christian 
2 Mother Church, The First Church of 
В. Kent Scientist, in Boston, Mass. Pres., William 
Reader OX. First Reader, Theodore Wallach, Second 
'almo Хин Lund. Clerk, Gordon V. Comer, 107 

һм or St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Karol 100 God (Anderson, Ind.) (1880)—Chmn.. 
mover, Sec., E. E. Wolfram, Box 430, 


Sei 
Chris 


(Cleveland, Tenn. 1886)— 
get Overseer, Zeno C. Tharp. Gen. 880. Н 5. 
lontgomery Ave., Cleveland, — 

9f God, The (1903)—General Overseer, 
MEIN. A. SU 9305 224th St., Queens 


Elder U. 
Mich. 


E. Miller, 12 
Detroit, 


the 
d South Ame rice 
" с. bishop of N of North, an LE ele. 


n 


Church. Christ. Latter dap huie - 
RIED 1830)—] s rit of M 
Kay, ANS Us Richards and T 3 5 


Temple Bt. galt Lake iding Smith, 4 E 


Church of Jesus Christ i 
1630) of en day eu 


А. 
Nene Bishop, L. DeLaj 
Net, The Audi itn, 2540600 Bee. але D 202 
е Nazarene ( 8. T. 
uM 6401 "The Pasco, Kansas Is io Ma 25 
urches of Christ No central organization, — 
Gospel Advocate, pasture, nt. 
110 Seventh Ave. a сибе Тепп. j 
Churches of North “America, 
Eldership 3 Rev. V. О. "ыш. 
5 а C George, i kiak H а. 
ев, ener 


Christia: 
council. 6 0). berater an A Albert B 
& Secretary of the Council? Rey. Dougit E: 
e of the Council: „ 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 10. N N. Lon 1 
Disciples of са 1 


Convent 
(1809)—Pres,, Dr. — 
Sec., Dr. Gaines M, „„ 
Wade n Piu di 620 G QUE Bide, ho. 
Ethiopian Hebrew ations and керв, 


Union of—Pres, Dr. C. ton Cragg, JT. 
James Geyer, New York, 550 LU ‘aves 
York, N. Y. 

Evangelical Lutheran 
Fredrik A. Schiotz, Gen. 
422 So. bth St., acm. 


Sec. 
land, W: 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Pres., Rev. H. C. Jersild. БЕГИ 
6533—22d Ars. Kenosha n 


Evangelical Mission 
(1885)—Pres. of Exec, Board, Dr. 
Anderson, Sec., Rey, Joseph c, Dan! eur 
No. Francisco St., Chicago 25, 


Evangelical 
he viia: 


ore W. 
ison, 610 


vang and, 
effected 1934)—Pres., Rev. Jams 
Rev. W. Sherman Kersehner, 
delphia 2, Pa. 

Evangelical United Brei 
Board of DER гре, 
аен E. Epp, 3rd 

te eva: gelical Selon te 
Кыйра аг шоор and à Support s Fe 
Geo. Ford. 
100 N. "Main, St. Wheaton, Th. Nat National ofice: 
1405 G St., NW, Washington, D. C. branes 


z cPherson. Sec., Ре ] 


A паге G 
— Pres, Dr. Rolf К. 
Kernen D. Мше 1100 Glendale Blvd. 
Angeles 26, Cal 
Free Methodist Church of North 
—Dir., Ernest Keasling, 


Friends, Gei 
George 
а destin ШЕ биту St, Рад: 
e Ра. Religious Society ipt Five "ius M 
ing C962) Presiding Clerk, Norval Fun P pn. 
Gen. Sec, Errol T. Elliott, 101 Quaker 7 
Gees ойдо Church (Нейевјо) A 


Greek 
Pres., st Rev. ront Mine ES UY 


000 oe 
Nen verk. 29, N, Y. 
‘Churches 
Independent Fun : 

1050) PTOS. Dr. J. mine Evans, 
Lein . Hanscom, 542 m 
5 

2 c 


EIGHT witnesses 
Knorr, 124 Columbia Не! 


DR o а West 0156 St. 
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Churches, Council (Universalist- 
Unitarian) 4 Ine, S COSS NA art of the nor the 
о! 


16 Beacon St, Boston, Mass. 
Gammon. ir, Division of Public Information, 
270 Park’ Ave. New York, N. Y. 
heran Church, American (1845)—Pres., Dr. 
. Bec. Rev. Paul Moeller, 500 
St., Dayton, O. 
n Church in America, United Lus 
Pres. Rev. Franklin Clark Fry. Sec. P. 
rud Reinartz, 231 Madison Ave., New York; 


Lutheran Church in America, United, Board of 
Education (May 8, 1918)—2633 16th St., N.W.. 
Washington 9, D. C.: Sec., Gould Wickey. 


ed АЛИШАН, „шой буро p у 


dent, Behnken. , Dr. M. F. 
e Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. 
poe Mo. 

Lutheran Conference, American. Dissolved 
March, 1955. 

Lutheran Free eee Pate eet ert Dr. 

O. Burntvedt. Sec., Forrest Ed ‘Morison, 2124 
. Dr., Minneapolis 4, 


mtheran Student Foundation of W * Y. 
2 Madison Aye. New York 27, N. 
„ Rev. Theodore Caspar. 


Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America 
PEE зве rd Walter A. Baepler, 1403 Concor- 
ia Court, Springfield, Mo. 


Lutheran Councll, Natl. 5 Dr. Oscar 
Benson, Minneapolis; Sec., Pr. F. E. Reinartz, 21 
Madison Ave. New York, N 

Mennonite Church (1683 кантиш, 
Metzler. Sec., Paul Erb, Scottdale, 

г. Methodist Church, The (1784)—Couneil of 
EUER d = 


A. J. 


$e then Bishop 100 Lédden, Sec., 
rom m Mar: 
. be J © N 


анаа Chute, Northern Pr з Ка: 


F. Kenneth 
G. Hamilton, 80 W. Church St, Bethlensmn Be 
ge Church, Бареа 5 C d 
FE Gordon m Rev. George 
"ae. . SiBston- Selen. 


R. 
digging, 500 00 So. 
— S. A., Eg ve 


уйш o of ot (1782) 
dues Eu ‘Blackmer, 194 Bowdoin 


mer. 

Df, Boston 5 
Old Catholic pees America—Archbis| 
‘Phe Most Rev. William eum Trangia: Sep b /А 
SER ge Francis James, Р. О. Box 433, Wood- 


Old Roman Catholic ee North American— 
Primate, The Most Rev. EA = 
1409 W. Monroe Bt. Chicago f. Db bers. 
Orthodox Church, (cs 
d ue IEEE 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. BILE, 25 


Pentecostal Assemblies of the World ЭЕ 

Gen. Sec., Elder R. L. inso $ Lovers 

Lané, Akron, Ohio. Honi Pee 

Hopes 1 of God ot OUS -(1919)— 
Gen 


Gen. Heard. 
D. С. Shuker. 1601 Maiden Lane, Joplin, Mo. 


і 8 United (1! — 
ти T. Morgan. Gen. Sec. Stante ow Qu 


1949) —Bishi 
E Rev. 


А! en. Sec le 
berg, 3648 So, rand B Biva.. St. Louis 18, Mor 
_ Pentecostal Hi Church (189i 
Sen e Bishops . 8 as 8 am аза One S Moores 
банка ЧЁ dn orvin, 5000 N. W. loth, 


tholic Church of America 
1807 рге Bick Bishop, Most ay 'Wski. 
y lud WO cs 
ананы Church, 5 10)—Mod- 
, E. C. Cross. Sta id Cn, H Wh Shaw та 
caer Bex 5535, Memphis, Te: ы 
Presbyterian Church - North America, 
(1869) — Moderator, Dr. E. h Ame Clerk Dr 
nae 8 ed Ninth St. Pittsburgh 22, ^ 
hurch in the U. e 
1861)— Moderator, Dr. Jr. Sopera 
Leon Ave. N. E., Al 
Church in ine dU. S. A. (1040)— 
Wright. . Stated 
ae Girsan, ш Blake, Witherspoon Bidg., Ei 


The (1789)— 
к ты 


Religion—Denominational Headquarters 


A. Amer. (1792 in Alaska; 1872, to San Francisco) 
—Ruling Bishop, The Most Rev. Leonty, Arch- 
bishop of New York. Sec. to the Metropolitan, 
Alexander E. Bezsmertny, 59 East 2nd St., 
York 3, N. Y. 

Salvation Army, The (1865 in England, 1880 In 
America)—Natl. Cmdr., Comm Donald 
Millan, Natl. Sec. Col. P. L. D ise, Terri- 
torial Organizations: U.S.O. Dix. Exec, Dir., ЫР 
William Parkins. Eastern Norman, B. 


iie Clerk, pev. TN (C. eot. SOSA 341-A- 


H, Pitzgerald, M 


7301 Ridge Bivd.. Brooklyn 9 
Deputies, Dr. C. Rankin Barne 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Rabbinical Alliance 
Peicovitz; Dir., 


N. Y. House of 
281 Fourth Aue, 


of America—Pres,, Ral 
Chiam 0. Lipschiltz, 141 S0; Thir 


St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rabbinical Assembly of America—Pres,, Rat 
Halpern. Exec. Sec., Wolfe Kelman, 3080 Broad. 


way, New York 27, N. Y 
Rabbinical Council of America 
L. Adams, Exec. Sec., I 1 
Ave, New York 17, N 
Rabbis Central Conf 
Sidney L. Regner, 40 E 
Reformed Church in Ame 
Gerrit Vander Lugt. Stated 
Hoffman, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
Reformed Episcopal Church 


Pres., Theodore 
lavan, 331 Madison 


Am EU. 
N N. Y. 


(1873) — President. 


and Presiding Bishop, F Joseph E. Kearney. 
Secretary, Rev. Theophi! J. Herter, 282 Wende 
Over Dr., Havertown, Pa 

Reformed Presbyterian Church in North Amere 
fea (General Synod)—Moderator, Rev, Charles 
Pfeiffer. Stated Clerk, Rev. Robert W. Stewart, 
409 No. Maple St., Sparta, III 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of Rem 
America (Old School)—Moderator, Rev. Dr. D. 
Taggart. Stated Clerk, Che R. Fox, 208 Ninth 


St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Romanian Orthodox Church ( 

Council, His Grace The Bishop 

Lazar, 1133 Madison St., Gary, 


Ind 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of No, 


shall; Chief Sec., 


Col. Liewellyn W. Cowan, gs 
130 West 14th St., 


New York 11, N. Y. Central 


Comm., Claude E. Bates; Chief Sec са; Wm. б. 
Harris, 719 No. State St., Chicago 10. Western 
— Comm. Holland French: Chief "Gol ec 
uel Hepburn, 101 Valencia St., San "Francisco 
Calif. Southern—Comm., Dray 5 
Беса SUAM Ramsdale, 54 El St., Atlanta 2, d 
"U.S.O. Div.—Exec. Dir. Brig. Milton 1 


Mahon National Headquarters, 120-130 West 1 м 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Seventh Day Baptists, 
(6n) Pres. Rev. Lester G. 
Burdet Crofoot, Box 953, Alíred, 
Spiritualists, International General 
(1936)—President, Fred Jordan. 
Нала Blount Darden, 101 High St., 


General Conference 
Osborn. Corr. Sees 


Assembly 
Secretary, 
Portsmouth, 


Synagogue Council of América—President, Simon 
G. Kramer. Exec. Dir. Marc H. Tanenbaum, 
3 42d St., Ax York 18, к. AS 8 Mas 

ynagogue of America, United-—Pres., 

Abbell. = Director, Dr. Simon Greenberg, 
3980 Broadway, New. York 21, N. Ё. 
Antiochian Orthodox nnch [s 
Head of Archdiocese, Mein: Anthony Bas! 
239 85th St., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. x 

‘Ukrainian | Orthodox Church of America (1928 
Pres, Most Rev. Bishop Bohdan, Primate 6 
Very" Dr. Valodymyr Lewytzky). Ha. 
Api Ave, New York 59, N. Y. 9)— 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U. S. A. (191 
3 John "rheodorovich. Sec. Very, Rey 
D. D. Leschishin, Box 595, South Bound Brook, 


ian iege of North America 
xot Dr. Geo, A. Long. Clerk- -Tresso 
т. S, W. Shane, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, 
ur Churches 4835) Moderators, B 
am Roger 'ee есгеѓагу ev 
Donald Kring, 25 Benen St., Boston 8, Mass. i 
. SES World Union—Pres. & Chmm. ^tf 
David Horowitz. Sec. Myrtle Smith, 
50 ith, m New York 17, N. Y. 
niversalist Church of America (1785) Pree 
2 Sawyer. Gen. Supt., Dr. Brainard F. a 
CUIR Gris ра A. Richardson, 16 Beacon Sta 
Ortel e of America (1896)—Commander-in- 
Gen. Charies Brandon Booth. Natl. Yo 
al. S T. McMahon, 340 85th St, New York 


Wesleyan Methodist Church of America | с 16430 
Pres., S. Nicholson. Sec., 
Bear 2 3101 Schuyler Ave. Lafayette, Find. 
World Council of Churches, О. S. Conference for 
» Bishop С. Bromiey Oxnam. Exec: 
pue) Dr. 5 Tum Cavert, 156 Fifth Aver 


бап 


v. Hen 
Rt. Rev. 


C. J. Carpenter, Birmingham; 
Suff , Birmingham. 
rdon, Jr Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Arizona—Arthur B. Kinsolving II (miss.), оеп! 
s Little Rock; Robert 


R., Brown, 
California—Karl M. 
H. Shires, Suffr 
mento; A. W 
Angeles; Francis E. 
J. Campbell. Suffragan, 
juin: Sumner F. D. Walters. Stockton. 
Colorado—Joseph S. Minnis, Denver. 
Connecticut— Walter H. Gray, Hartford; Robert 
M. Hatch, Suffragan d. 
Delaware—John B. Wilmington. 
District of Columbia , Washington. 


Florida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville; Hamilton 
West, Coadjutor, Jacksonville. 

Florida, South—Henry 1. Louttit, Orlando: Martin 
J, Bram, Suffragan, Orlando. 

Georgia—Albert R. Stuart, Savannah. Atlanta; 
Randolph R. Claiborne, Atlanta. 


Idaho—Frank A. Rhea (miss,), Boise. 

Illinois—Gerald F. Burrill, Bishop of Chicago, 
, Suffragan, Chicago, 
a; Springfield, Charles 


A. — 58 
Indiana—R. A. Kirchhof 


r, Indianapolis, Northern 
Indiana; Reginald M , South Bend. 

Towa—Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 

Kansas—Goodrich Н. Fenner, Topeka, Salina; 
Shirley H. Nichols (miss.), Salina. 

Kentucky—C. Cresham Marmion, Jr., Louisville. 
Lexington; William R. Moody, Lexington. 

Louisiana—Girault M. Jones, New Orleans; Iveson 
В, Noland, Suffragan, Alexandria. 

Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 

Maryland—Noble C. Powell, Baltimore; Harry L. 
Dem Sufiragan, Baltimore. Alien J. Miller, 

m. 

Massachusetts—Norman B. Nash, Boston; Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Coadjutor, Boston.Western: Wil- 
liam A. Lawrence, Springfield. 

Michigan—Richard 8. Emrich, Detroit; Archie Н. 
Crowley, Suffragan, Detroit. Northern Michigan; 
Herman R. Page, Marquette. Western: Dudley 
B. McNeil, Grand Rapids. 


Minnesota—Stephen Edwards Keeler, Minne- 
мр»; Hamilton Н. Kellogg, Coadjutor. 
Mississippt—Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. 
issouri—Arthur С. Lichtenberger, St. Louis. 


West: Edward R. Welles, Kansas City. 
Nontans--H. H. Daniels, Helena. 
Nebraska Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 
Nevada William F. Lewis (miss.), Reno. 
New Hampshire—Charles F. Hall, Concord. 
ewJersey— Alfred L. Banyard, Trenton. Newark: 
enjamin M. Washburn, Newark; Leland W. F. 


Reon, Coadjutor, New: 
n lexico—James Moss Stoney, Albuquerque; 
arles: J. Kinsolving III, Coadjutor, Albu- 


querque. 

Fharies F. Horace W. B. Donegan, New York; 
cn aries Р. Boyton, Suffragan, New York. Cen- 
al; Malcolm E. Peabody, Syracuse; Walter 
Dudes’, Suffragan, Syracuse. Rochester: 
B 10 S. Stark. Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 
wfalo. Albany: Frederick L. Barry, Albany; 


Bishops of the Methodist Church 


Source: Commission on Public Relations and Methodist, Information of the Methi 
емдеп, Council of Bishops, Bishop Clare Purcell; “Designate, after, 
ор W. Earl Ledden; Sec., Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 1 
(Data as of Aug. 1, 1955) 


Archer, Raymond L 
Barbieri, Sante Uberto 
Roth, Newell S. 
5 А E. 
omb. John W. 
Brashares, Charles W. 
air, Jr. Matthew W. 


Singapore, Malaya 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Belgian Congo, Africa 
Atlanta, Georgia 
-. Jacksonville, Florida 
Chicago, Illinois 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ts, D. Stanley St. Paul, Minnesota 
Gerson, Freq P. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Ens] т ana Topeka, Kansas 
Frankin Moc ald .... Des Moines, Iowa 
Garber, Pi larvin A. Jackson, Mississippi 
Grant, A SA N......... Richmond, Virginia 
Hagen, Odd) ond Portland. Oregon 
Harrell, Gode; Stockholm, Sweden 
Holt, tac ien J. Charlotte, North Carolina 
ened o Lee St. Louis, Missouri 
Los Angeles, California 
Few Orleans, La. 
Syracuse, New York 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Dallas. Texas 
Hyderabad, India 


Religion—Bishops of Episcopal and Methodist Church 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Source: Бесе Bas 51 of Bishops x 

Knox Sherrill, 'ourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Vice-President 

il John Boyd Bentley. iy E t Rev. 
301 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn 9, at bes At DUDOpEt he TU, 
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коеш: House 
David E. Richards, Suffragan, Albany. Loni 
Island: James P. DeWolfe, Garden City: Jonas 
than G зор Cw dro Garden ч 

North Carolina—Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh. Rich- 
ard Н. Baker, Coadjutor Greensboro. East Caro- 

: Thomas H. Wright, Wilmington. Wi 
North Carolina: H. George Henry, Asheville. 

North Dakota—Richard R. Emery (miss.) Fargo. 

Ohio— Nelson M. Burroughs, Cleveland. Southern: 
H. W. Hobson, Cincinnati, 

Sen FREE eet Oklahoma City 


Dagwell, Portland. Eastern 


Jo- 
hiladelphia. 


Rhode Island—John 8. aire Providence. 

South Carolina—Thomas N. Carruthers, Gharles- 
on Upper South Carolina: Clarence A. Cole, 
olumbia. 

Banta Dakota--Conrad H. Gesner (miss.), Sioux 
‘alls. 

Tennessee—Theodore N. Barth, Nashville. John 
Vander Horst, Suffragan. 

ercy Goddard 

3 Austin, Dall 5 

Dallas; Joseph M. " an, Dallas. 

West Texas: ита, Jones, San 

e H. 


vi B 
Gibson, Jr. 
it A 
am 9 D а 
hington—O! ia: Stephen Bayne, Jr., Seat- 
Washington Olei В. Hubbard ahiss.), Spo- 


kane. 
West Virginia—Wilburn C. 
H. V. Hallock, Milwaukee, 
W Rond du Lae! Harwood BO De enr m pae 
ШАН) W. Horstick, Eau Claire, — 
Wyoming—James W. Hunter, Laramie. 


Bri central: Louis C. Melcher, Rio de Janeiro. 
Southern: Athaliclo T. 
боп wes. Egmont 
Maria. i 

nkingship, Havana. 

Cuba—Alexander H LiT LE ЖЕТИГЕ ТГ 


ince. Haiti. 
t А Minneapolis. 
Europe Pred Voegeli (ss пе Bort ац Prince; 


Hawaiian ‘Honolulu: 


(miss.) Honolulu. 

miss.), Mexico D. Р. 

Mexico—Efrain Salinas (20 ald KM Gooden, Au 
Norman S. Binsted, 


Manila; Robert Е, 
‘Wilner, -Suffragan, . Bontoc. L iby, 


la. х 
peate Rite dnd Virgin Islands—Albert E. Swift, 


San Juan. 


1903 ara ve., N. E., Washington, D.C. 
oore, Arthur J. ..... Atlanta, Georgia 


New. Yor! 
.. Madison, 


erner, Hazen 
icke, Lloyd С... 
Wanderlich, Friedr 


Memphis. Р 
К n, austin. 
Sul, Maso! 


Campbell, Charleston. 


Porto Alegre. 
n esche, Santa 


arry S. Kennedy. 


t Church + 
VAT 26, 1956, 


Leading Protestant Bodies 


——-—ͤ 


Leading Protestant Bodies in the United States 


In the U. 


N.A., Home Missions Council of N.A., International 
Council of Religious 


M 
Protestan 


Christian Life and Work, Home 


bodies, representing over 35 million church mem- 

S, communicants in 
African M. E. Zion Church, 
vention, American Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
of the Brethren, Colored M. E. 
gatlonal Christian Churches, D 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Evangelical 
Evangelical 


Church, 
Provinces), 


Antiochian Orthodox 
Ukrainian Orthoddx Church of America, 
United Lutheran Church in America, and the 
United Presbyterian Church of N. A, 


Succeeded 
Methodist Church. Since 1954 the general officers 
have ee S 
residen v. Eugene Carson Blake 
Treasurer—Charles E. "Wilson 
Assoc. Treasurer—John H. Platt 


Council 


and the Student 
Movement ti 


). These 1. 


Joint Dept. 
It also 


His Ў, 
religious liberty. 
related 3 


Xe 
and survey, records, 
other administrative matters, 


Baptists 
idence k. . 
General organization began in 


by er 
154, and a 


ical 
June 26, 1934. 


Missionary Convention was formed to р 
followers to express themselves in terms of mis. 
Baptist bodies throughout the 


named, May 24, 1950. Under 
Many agencies of the Baptists in the North and 
West now operate. Churche 5, membership, 
1,512,265. Sixteen others include the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Soc let), Woman's Amers 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society, American 
Baptist Home Mission Soc ie Baptist Youth 
Fellowship Hd., 152 Madison ноу; 
National Baptist Conventi 


ive., 
1 of America, org. 


1895. Churches, 12,8 membership, 2,896,987, 
The General Organization and 11 others, Cor 
Sec.: Wr, William imble, 2635 Second Stn 
Alexandria, La 

National Baptist Convention, U.S. A, Inc 


Alabama, is the 
Negro Baptists, 


in Montgomery, 
convention of 


Churches, 25,603; membership 557,416. The 
General Organizatio Sec, Rey, 
T. J. Baton Rouge, La. 

So n 1845 Southern 
Bap General Missionary 
Con: very and other 
matters a) Baptist Conven- 


"nera 
N. Nashville 3, Tenn. Exec. Sec. 
Dr. Parker Routh, boards include Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tenn.; Foreign Mission Board, 
Richmond, Fa.; Home ‘Mission Board, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Relief and Annuity Board, Dallas, Texas. Ret, 
Sec.: Dr. James Үү, Merritt, 291 Peachtree Bt, 
;E« Atlanta 3, Ga. The Convention sponsors 30 
periodicals. 


Church of Christ, Scientist 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, was 
ed under the direction of Mary Baker 
Eddy, discoverer and founder of Christian воо 
Gert. 23, 1892. "rhe denomination consists a 
the Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., and its 3,103 branches 
throughout the world. Christian Science church 
and societies (2,323) are in every state and, wil 
a few exceptions, in every city of more than 
50.000 population. 

The denomination maintains the Chie 

Publishing Society, which, among os 

Sponsors The Christian Bod 
fonitor, a daily newspaper; a world-wide Boar 
of Lectureship, and three charitable institutione. 

е supreme governing authority is the Сви 
Manual by Mrs. Eddy. The attains ше tho 
nomination are administered by the ghost 
cience Board of Directors. Hd. 107 Falmou 
Mass. 


Congregational Christians 

Congregationalion Was brought to America 5 
Pilgrim Fathers who settled in Рушд 

e, 1620, but its early strength came M 

the immigration into Massachusetts Bay, beg! 
ning in 1629. The Christian churches date et 
Wi revival movements at the en 
Of the 18th Century. 
merged at Seattle, 


for Social Action, and Missions Council, are at 287 
York 10, N. Y. The Ашен ы 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, an 
the Pilgrim Press are at 14 Beacon St., Boston. 

A union of the Congregational Christian Church 
nod the Evangelical and Reformed Church was an- 
nounced in June, 1955, as scheduled for June, 1957. 


Disciples of Christ ER. 
Movement for Christian 
founded in 1809 by Thomas Campbell and his son, 
der. An association was formed at washings 
ton, Pa. First church was built in 1811, 8 
Brush Run. Churches, 7,864; membership, 1,847,” 
954. The denomination comprises the Internation- 
al Convention, the United Christian Missiona 
коону, апа Sec. cooperating e 
5 ; Sec.: Dr. Gaines M. Cook, i) 
9E P. Blag., indianapolis Саев 
Evangelical Churches 
and Reformed Church was organized 


at Cleveland, Ohio, by a union О! 


the Evangelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church of the U. S. The merged boards 
Organized Feb. 1, 1941. Churches, 2,735; member- 
ship, 761,842. Hq.: Philadelphia, Pa., and St. 
Louis, Mo. Sec.; Rev. W. Sherman Kerschner, 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Evangelical United Brethren Church was or- 
Banized Nov. 16, 1946, at Johnstown, Pa., by a 
union of the Evangelical Church and the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ. Both these 
former communions had their beginning in Penn- 
Sylvania at the time of the evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th Century. Jacob Albright was 
the founder of the Evangelical Church, and Dr, 
Philip William Otterbein was founder of the 
United Brethren Church, in 1800, Churches, 
4,498; membership, 746,206. Hq.: Dayton, O., and 
Harrisburg, Pa. Sec.; Geo. E. Epp, 3rd & Reily 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Latter-Day Saints 

The Church of "sus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon) organized Apr. 6, 1830, at 
Fayette, Seneca Co., N. Y., by Joseph Smith, first 
president. After meeting in Kirtland, O., and In- 
dependence, Mo., the members located in Nauvoo, 
Tl, in 1839 to escape persecution. Attacks by 
other settlers led to the fatal shooting of Joseph 
Smith and his brother Hyrum while they were in 
the Carthage, Ill, jail for protection from the 
mob, June 27, 1844. In 1847 the members moved by 
covered wagons across the Plains to Utah. 

The church is divided into stakes, wards, 
branches and missions. At the close of 1954 there 
Were 1,751 wards with an average membership of 
617, presided over by a bishop and two counselors, 
The highest authority is the First Presidency, 
Consisting of the President and two counselors, 
Assisted by 12 apostles. David O. McKay is the 

and current President. Total number of wards 

werter f Kas membership, 1,302,240. Head- 
5: ast South Templ Я 1 

City, Utah. emple St., Salt Lake 

Pollowing the death of 


Tounder's son, 25 


Was succeeded in 1915 by his 
1 Who was succeeded by his brother, Israel 


A. Smith, in 1946, The t 
Of the m, In, 194 First Presidency consists 


i membershi; 
pendence, Mo. * 
Lutheran 

Lutheranism was mead 
dg by Dutch colonists on Manhattan, later 
(fs Wedes on the Delaware, by Palatines in Penn- 
ania and New York, and by Salzburgers in 


Churches, 
57 E. Main St., 


Lutheran Church, or- 


06% membershi 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Kustana Evangelical 


ganized in 1860, ori c- 
» originally w; 
Шоп, cm y was of Swedish extrai 


Secretary: 57. 5 membership, 516,968. 
non . in. ner Swanson, 328 Ham- 


Evangelical 
in 1917 
Аш 85 th 


| 
| 


T World 
б " Lev. 2,460; membership, 900,536. 
Minneapolis 15 FUND + Hove, 422 So. 5th St., 


Ае Lutheran Syaodical Conference of North 
adhered strict nized in 1872 by synods which 
Prises ined, the historical confessions. It com- 
Missouri S owing bodies: The Lutheran 


Synod or Wisconsin 
lan Lutheran Synod of America, and The 


Churches, 6,432; 
1403 Concordia Court, 
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The Lutheran Chi i гі = 
ganized in 1847. It is the leader in n 
group among the Lu 8, with 5,395 churches 
and teen 2,016,060, The General Organization 
ori 
Board of Young People's Work, 9 
e, Lutheran Women's lonary 
Walther League, Home Missions 


South America, mee Missions in Europe, Foreign 
Ni 


General Coun: 
South. It is 
H to 


D.D., 
Boards and agencies locaí t 
Avenue: Board of 


Missions, - 
of Foreign Missions, Board of Social 
Department of Stewardship, Lutheran Li 


Work, 
Women's Missionary Society. 


L3 


testant Church. Churches, 
39,801; шераш EET single STR 
testant body in the eS, U. 8. 
dministered by 37 s. Methodist. 
bodies throughout (ihe Unlted states Bare d men 
bership о! 803,645. М А 
е policy-making body is the quad- 
rennial Genet Conference, Бро agencies n 
150 PES ay eT 140 d Н 
а.; St., $ 
1008 Grana "Ave and 1001 Nineteenth Ave, 5% 
Nashville 2 & 3 Tenn., and 100 Maryland Ave., 
N.E., Washington 2, D. C. à ^s 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. of A 
Presbyterianism is а system of church govern. 
ment by presbyters, or elders, which distinguishes 
it from other forms of church ae e 
Episcopal, and Congregational. John C; 118 
been regarded as the founder of Presbyterian! m 
The body known as the Presbyterian Church in 
ihe corde colonists of TC EA bod first churi х 
—— КЕ ed about 1640 and Its first. ne S 
in 1706, Churches, 8,574; membership, 2,058,903. 
The General Ori tion, MES 
Philadelphia 7, 97 Beste or 
Nati C ES UT. and the 
Mister, 106 FH Ave, New York 0 NY. 
Headquarters: General Assembly, 1 8 
Bldg., Philadelphia TEES ud 2 Дд 
1p reabyterian’ Cure in the U; S, which мар 
lished a separate existence іп 1861, 1s often cae 
the Southern Church. Churches, 3,805; ANN ; 
ship, 784,050. Hq.: 341-A Ponce de Leon Ave, N.B., 
Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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Religion—Chronological List of Popes 


Chronological List of Popes 


Source: Annuario Pontificio 


- The Pope's temporal title now is: Sovereign of the State of Vatican City. Formerly it was 
Sovereign of the Temporal Domains of the Holy Roman Church. 


"The Pope's spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop. 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Primate of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiff 
of the Universal Church. 


Anti-Popes are in bold face. Anti-Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders to the papal 


Date Date Date || Date 
Cons.) Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope Cons. Name of Pope 
—— 4 S — 
64 St. 615 St. Deusdedit I. Bonifacius VII. || 1303 |Benedictus XL 
67 |80. 619 |Bonifaelus V. | 1305 |Clemens V. 
76 [St. 625 |Honorius [Joannes XXIL 
88 |St. Clemens Severinus. |Nicolaus V. 
97 ‚ Evaristus J | Benedictus XIT 
105 |Bt. Alexander I. 642 |Theodorus I. Clemens VI. 
115 |St. Sixtus I. 649 St. Martinus І. | Innocentius VL 
125 „ Telesphorus 654 |St. Eugenius I. Urbanus V. 
136 657 |St. Vitalianus Gregorius XL. 
140 Deusdedit 11. Urbanus VI. 
155 676 |Donus I. Clemens УП, 
166 678 St. Agatho XIX. 1389 |Bonifaeius DX, 
175 682 St. Leo 11, 3 Benedictus XIII. 
189 . Victor І. 684 St. Benediotus II. bl 2 1404 |Innocentius ҮП, 
199 |St. COIT 685 |Joannes V. s 1406 |Gregorius XIL 
217 |80. Calixtus 1. 686 |Conon VI. 1409 |Alexander V. 
217 |St. Hippolytus 687 |Theodorus e) j 1410 Joannes XXIII, 
222 „ Urbanus J. 687 Paschalis Mar! 
230 St. jus 1. 
235 701 |Joannes VI. 
6 705 |J: уп. 
251 St. 708 |Sisinnius 55 
251 708 |Constantinus < 1458 
fers St. Я A 85 1 ih N) us 1464 Paulus ПУ 
. Gregorius lexander LL 147 Sixtus IV. 
257 St. Sixtus II. 741 |St. Zacharius 5 п. 1484 |Innocentius. УШ. 
259 752 Stephanus II. St Gregorius VII. 1492 |Alexander 
269 752 — III. Clemens III. 1503 Pius III. 
757 St. Paulus 1. 086 |Vietor III. 1503 |Jullus II. 
St. C! 767 |Constantinus Urbanus II. 1513 |Leo X. 
296 |Bt. 768 |Philippus Paschalis 11. 1522 |Hadrianus VE 
308 . Marcellus I. 768 Stephanus IV. Theoderius 1323 Siemens VII. 
309 bius 772 |Н; inus L Albertus 1534 Paulus ПІ. 
311 795 St. Leo III. Sylvester IV. 1550 |Jullus III. 
314 St. 816 5 V. Gelasius II. 1555 Marcellus II. 
817 St. Paschalis I. Gregorius VIII. 1555 Paulus IV. 
337 824 |Eugenius II. Calixtus II. 1559 |Pius IV. 
352 |Liberius 827 |Valentinus (Honorius II. 1566 St. Pius V. 
355 || 827 |Gregorius IV. Celestinus JI. 1572 |Gregorius XII, 
366 |St. Damasus 844 |Jounnes 1130 |Innocentius II. 1585 |Sixtus V. 
366 |U; 844 Sergius II. Anacletus II. 1590 |Urbanus VIL. 
384 |Bt. 847 St. IV. Victor IV. 1590 |Gregorius XIV. 
399 |St. Anastasius I. 855 |Benedictus ITL Celestinus IL 1591 |Innocentius IX. 
401 855 |Anastasius Lucius II. 1592 |Clemens VIII. 
417 St. Zosi: 858 Nicolaus Т. 1145 |Eugenlus ITI. 1605 |Leo XI. 
418. „ Bonifach 867 |Hadrianus II. Anastasius IV. 1605 |Paulus V. 
418 872 Joannes VIII. 1154 |Hadrlanus IV. 1621 |Gregorius XV 
422 882 |Marino I. Alexander III. 1623 |Urbanus VIEL 
432 |St. Sixtus 884 St. Hadrianus III. 1159 Victor IV. 1644 |Innocentlus X 
440 St. Leo I, 885 |Btephanus Paschalis III. 1655 |Alexander VII 
Я 891 |Formosus Calixtus III. 1667 |Clemens IX. 
105 896 |Bonifaclus VI. Innocentius III. 1670 Siemens X. 
896 Stephanus VIL Lucius III. 1676 |Innocentius XL. 
492 897 |Romanus 85 |Urbanus 111, 1689 |Alexander VIII 
496 897 Theodorus II. regorlus VIIL “|| 1691 |Innocentius хп. 
198180 By 898 Joannes Г Clemens 11, 1700 |Clemens XI 
498 900 |Benedictus IV. Celestinus 111. 1721 |Innocentius XIII. 
903 |Leo V. Й Innocentius III. 1724 |Benec хш. 
514 Hormisd: 903 |Christophorus Honorius ITI, 1730 Clemens XIL 
пт, 904 [Sergius ILI. Gregorius LX. 1740 |Benedictus XIV. 
5 Felix 911 |Anastuslus IIL tinus IV. 1758 Clemens II. 
5 $13 |Landonius 1243 aucun IV. || 1769 (Clemens XIV. 
5 914 Joannes X. 254 |Alexunder IV. ^ || 1775 Plus VI. 
533 Joan 928 |Leo VI. Urbanus IV. ` 1800 St. Pius VIL 
А 928 |Btephanus VIIL || 1265 Siemens IV: 1823 |Leo XII. 
HM HIST Gregorius X. 1829 Plus VIII. 
А Dro VAR Innocentius V. || 1831 |Gregorius XVI. 
їйї, 939 |Stephanus IX. Hadrianus V. 1846 Plus LX 
Joannes 111. 942 |Martinus II. 1276 |Joannes XXI. 1878 |Leo XIII 
946 |Agapetus П. Nicolaus III. 1903 |Bt. Plus X- 
579 |Ре! IL. 955 |Joannes XII. 1281 |Martinus IV. 1914 |Benedictus XV. 
Bt 963 |Leo VILI. Honorius IV. 1922 |Pius ХІ. 
t ibinianus 964 |Benedictus V. Nicolaus IV. 1939 Pius XII. 
e St. Celestinus V. 
zal 973 (Benedictus 1294 "Bonifacius VIII: 


Apostolic Delegates to the United States 


An Apostolic Delegate a ; 
We been six "Apostello Delegati to the United St graimeries in his territory except Cardinals. There, 


4 Г LA » 
B un uinence Francesco Cardinal Satollt (1893 ^ His Eminence Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano (1911 


алака ашаа}. СӨ МЕНДЕН DUK Eeunence Pietro, Cardinal Fumasoni-Biond! - 
1518 Eminence Diomede Cardinal Falconio, O.F.M. His ЕхсеПе ў 
Es o, O EN. cell Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni CIg0* 
(1902—1911), А gnani, Titular Bishop 8 4193 e 


Religion—The Pope and. College of C 
Roman Catholic Hi 


Source: Apostolic Delegation, 


the head of the Roman Catholic Church is the 

at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest April 1 

13, 1917, proclaimed cardinal, December 16, 1929, and Secretary . te 
ed Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; crowned March 12, 1939. 


Phe Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His ecclesiastical title is: ‘His Holin 
and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apo 


‘Universal Church; Patriarch of the West; Primate of Italy 
Roman Province; Sovereign of the State of the Vatican City 


Office or Dignity 


CARDINAL BISHOPS Я 
. |Bishop of Ostia and Porto and Santa Runa; 
Dean of the Sacred College; Secretary of the| 
ite Mi Baker АА өн gar Gent 
Clemente Micara Bishop о! elletri; 
| Giuseppe Pizzardo. ........ Bishop of Albano; Prefect of the Sacred 
E gregation of Seminaries: hej 
Е - Sacred Congregation of the Holy Offloe. . 
Benedetto Aloisi Masetla.... Bishop of Palestrina; Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Sacraments... . m 
Adeodato G. Piazza 


_ Federico Tedeschini 
CARDINAL PRIESTS 

)Archpriest of the Basilica of St. Mary Major Hallen < 

.|Arebbishop of Malines. zian.. 

‚| Archbishop of Seville. ‘st 


ер, Рој =@ 
Patriarch of Lisbon, . БЕЗ tend 


..| Bishop of Lille. . 

1 ..il|Prefect of the Sacred. Congregatio! 
* Propagation of the Faſth. . .. 
v aurilio Fossati, Archbishop of Turin. 

là della Costa. . Archbishop of Florence 
"Ignatius Gabriel Tappouni. . Patriarch of Antioch. 


-— ., Vasconcell 
_ Norman Gilroy 


gor osario. . . 
Archbishop of Peking. 
Secretary 


.|Prefeet of 
;|Arehbishop of Paris... 
Archbishop o Nay eu D 


X dm 
jue. 
ies G 
3 h Wendel е 


College of i 
“he Cardinals, when complete, is 
PS, 50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 аге С 
Ales Church. The Cardinals advise the Pope 
А Ош the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


os Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 
Apostolo Delegate to the United States—Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 


ARCHDIOCESES bi 
See Archbishops Conti See Archbishops ns, 
Baltimore, Md... . Francis P. Keough. 11934 || Newark, N. J. "Thomas A. Boland. , o . 1047 
Jerome Sebast (Aux.) ..1954 Justin J. McCarthy (Aux) 1094 
Boston, Mass Richard J. x New Orleans, La. . Joseph F. Rummel, s.. se. 1928. - 
: Eric F. 3 Nux.) Louls A. Caillouet (Aux); M 
Jeremiah F. кшн wx) УЫ New York, N. Y...Franceis J. Spellman, Card; 1 1 
Chi m „Samuel A. Stritch, Card 1928 Stephen J. Donohue (Aux) 1080) Joseph 12 | 
1725 1 *Bernara T Shelf ( Donahue (Aux), 1945: Joseph É -El 
onam Бы POMA dS 103i 19 „Sheen (Aux.), 1951; Edward 
Cincinnati, Ohto. . . Karl J. Alter. ...... 931 54 i J. M. Pernicone (ux), 
“Clarence casein tank). 1054 Omaha, Nebr. Gerald T. Bergan 160 
Denver, Colo Urban J. Vehr...... ES 1931 Phlladciphia, Pa. John F. O'Hara. 
Detroit, Mich, ‘Edward A. Mooney, 1926 J. Carroll MeCormiok quii 
AlexanderM, Zales! wc 9770 Joseph M. McShea Ат 1952 
3 Henry Donnelly (Aux.).... Portiand, Oreg.. lward D. Howard. 
John A. ровова (Aux). UM St. Louls, Mo Joseph E. Ritter... 
Dubuque, Iowa. Bin .1942 Leo C. Byrne (Aux 


Charles Н, Heimsing( чы 
Brien... Я St. Paul, Minn John G, Murray.. 19: 

John. T "Hackett (Aux. .1952 James J. Byrne (Au 947 
Edward J. rune :1945|| San Antonio, Tex... Robert E. Lucey 
E > San Francisco, Calit. John J 3 Mitty ў 

Hugh Dononoe 


Hartford, Conn. , . . 


Kansas City, Kan.. 
Indianapolis. Ind. 
Los Angeles, Саш. 


Merlin Guilfoyle (Aux) 


Louisville, Ky... ~ Sante Fe, N. Mex... Edwin V. Byrne 1925 
Seattle, Wasn... Thomas A. Connolly 1939 
Milwaukee, Wis... +1946 | Washington, D. C. . Patrick A. O'Boyle. 1948 
? 1940 John McNamara (Aux), «1929 
CESES Bishops 
Alaska: _. \(Mobile-Bir'ham, Ala, Thomas Toolen (Abp.),.- 1021 
Albany, N 5, Joseph A. Durick (Aux. «198 
Alexandria, La Monterey-F: 
Altoona, Pa. А alit „Aloysius J. Willinger. 
Amarillo, Te: .Lawrenee J. FitzSimon...- Nashville, Tenn. William І, 
Austin, »Louls J. Reicher..........1948||Natchez, Miss... . Richard О 
Bab ‘Paul Leonard Накапу :1950|| Norwich, Conn.....Bernard J i 
Sea Р. тр .1950||Ogdensburg, № W. F. Kellenberg...- 
R. Zuro Oklahoma City and 
NS e Finest c "rario “Abbot: Tulsa, Ока... 
- Bismarck, N. Owensboro. Ky . 
Boise, TOR Edward кеу Paterson, N. J. 
pranevo Lawrence J. Sheha) Peoria, III. 
Brooklyn, N. „Thomas E. Molloy Pittsburgh, 


¢ 2 
Raymond A. Kearney (AUX) uud 
John J. Boardman (Aux.)..1952 
Edmund J. —.—— (Aux. 
Buffalo, N. Y......Joseph 


Ponce, P. 
55|| Portland. Mai 


H. B 
Leo R. Smith. ur). Pre 
JFF 
5 UX, 
пре 05 aleigh, N. C, 


„Joseph 
Danie 


vue Ni 8 hn J. Russeil 1950 | 
n. ve ^ ohn J. T. \ 
OR gs Bert e USO ME ae : 
— А орап. ie] o . 
Floyd L. Begin (Aux.) 1947 Bond, Уз. eel x ods 


Rochester, N. Y.... James E. 


Columbus, Ohio. . Michael J. Ready Lawrence Casey 


Edw. G. Hettin Roi linger 19 
Gorpua Cay Tex. Mariana A: Garnika Быны e 
i GUION Mulloy: J.T. MeGueken (Co-Àd) . , 
nae Worth: | ‘Thomas K. Gorman. 1837 Safin Ia dan Siephen iate 3055 


1mayr Aux.) 
На; 


Davenport. Iowa. . 1942 St. Augustine, Pig. “Joseph Hurley CADP). 


1933 Thomas J. McDonough 


Moines, lowa 1948 |82. Cloud, UM ҮР. W. Bartholome. 
Dodge City, Kan. 1951 St. Joseph, Mo. [95 
- ‘charles Н, LeBiond 
DO Md 1926 T ‘Sonn P. Cody ( 


El Pago. Tex 1940) Suit Lake C., Urah Duane ©. Нин, He 
Edward P. MeManaman (Aux.)1: oseph Lennox Federal 
Evansville. Ind... Henry y ee S ЖО ЫСА T Buday. 


Fall River, M. ames Louis Connolly, .. . .1945 Ауа Ж "V. 
ban Dek ROE Bear UN UM F 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Job РОТ Con scq E ess Henry коптин (AUR) 
Gallup, N. Mex Purley Qui) Sioux ШТ Towa. . Joseph M. Mueller. 
Galveston. T: aoe am О. Brady 

, Grand Isl, 


Nel .Charles White. 1040 
- Grand Rapids, S Mid Alan J. 5. B {William A. O’Conn 1070 
. Falls, M Ont WO a 


ld, M. . Christopher J. Weldon. +++ 
Steubenville, Ohio: -John UM ES 


10 5 
a NR 


Tucson, Ariz.. 


Ses 
Sess 


EE 
n 


"Francis S. Green. 


Wheeling, W. Ya. Job J. Swine, c m 
cDonpe 

30 Wir Kans......Mark K. Carroll. 4000 

Ww Del., Edmond J. Fitzma 1 0 
Edward J Fitsgerald 10 
John J. Wright... 1000 
joseph P. Dougticrt t "n 

pell: n z 


+ Mathew F. Bri 
Thomas L, Pu . 


Religion—U. S. Roman Catholic Statistics; Religious Population 715 
Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States, 1955 
Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyright 1955, by P. J. Kenedy & Som s 

All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the arehdioceses and the dioceses | 3, Y 
7 Ts, — 1 ĩðx2ꝶ5(„é;rDö 


Archdioceses 
Seton. Chil- | Catholic Dioceses, 
Vicariates- dren Pop.* Vicariates- 
Apostolic Attend. Apostolic 
Baltimore 70,382 357.953 Harrisburg. .... . 
Boston. 1,456,474|| неспа а: 
Chicago... 1,856,035 
Cincinnati 387,000 k 
Denver 34,377 154,652 
Detroit |1 217,555) 1,075,000 
Dubuque 42,601 162,304 
Hartford.. 120,369 626,631 
Indianapolis 149,486 Madison, 
Kan. City. Kan. 91,287 Manchester. 2) 
Los Angeles 997,770 Marquette 
M > 
Toutsvitle 149,266 Warme 


Milwaukee 
Newark... 
New Orleans 


509,025) |Monterey- 
1,153,295 

524,157 
1,402,954 

134,757 
1,282,469 
j 114,263 
105,002 475.00 
101,961 420,862 
66,010] — 320,715|| 
825,000 
240,00 
192.000 


Ogdensb 
Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia 1, and Tulsa... 
Portland, Ore.| 
St. Louis. . 1 

St. Paul. 5 
San Antonio 

San Francisco 
Santa Fe..... 
Seattle 


Washington 221.908 
Albany.... 322,650 
Alexandria 60,345. 


Bismarck 
Bolte: ee 
ridgeport., 
Brooklyn. ps 

Buffalo. 


Burlington. 


heyenne.. . 

Cleveland.. 
Columbus 
Corpus Christi 
Covington ; 
rocks 
Dall ton 


Youngstown. 2 
Imont Abbey. 
28 Byzantine Rite. 


ie 
13.584 320,868 s 


h 
Pr epee Rite). n 27, 
d V. K. of Alaska. [ 4155570 
тееп Bay. i Total, 1955. 367,414| 32,575; 
25 7 703 77 : 
Sreensburg 114 39.708) 181.547 Total, 1954. ./45,451115,91 


пус 1 апд dioceses of the same name do not have the same areas TETUR 


е diocese is greater than that of the city of the same nam 9 
t 26 dioceses listed above are archdioceses; dioceses 106 Including. one УК shop 1 
nals 4 (Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles and New York); рЫ ien 219,106 Studente; f 

high ооо. de are 385 seminaries with 32,394 students; 247 c! private ‘high «schools ЖИП Ui n 


ts; 8,843 tudents: 542 elementary th 56,957 
wi ,943 elementary schools, parochial with 3,253,608 6 E asylums y 
Aae deen улуы Л Sloceses 19 es tels, 1 patients tres annually 
; 193 general hospi 5 tals, qo 
' 0 for the aged. Converts in the last year numbered 131,310. Bronx 5d Richmond, 
x лев ОГ eastern Nen rb Including the boroughs df Manhattan, Bros ; 
ew York. Students, colleges universi! £ 
derte ddr 38,337: parochi and pirate elementary schools, 136,807. Publi: 
үөн гері instruction, 71,128. m 
“tountiegs of Brooklyn, including the boroughs of Brooklyn and аме! 
chial ang dents, colleges and universities, 7,108; d pupils atten 
{struction Private, elementary schools, 184,143. Public schoo ES 


s 170; 


on, 


Religion—Welfare Conference 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
organized (1919) as а common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes ‘unifying, coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
ald and other activities." The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 


Executive—Bureaus maintained: Information, 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Publications, 
Business and Auditing, United Nations and Inter- 
national Affairs. 


Youth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
garding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
the National Catholic Youth Council, the federat- 
ing agency for all existing, approved Catholic 
youth groups; contacts and evaluates national 
governmental and non-governmental youth organi- 
zations and youth servicing organizations. 


Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Education. Liaison and Exchange of Per- 
sons. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 

States and abroad with regular news, features, 
editorial, pictorial, biographical, and editorial 
cartoon services; special texts, supplements and 
syndications; and weekly Radio-Television news- 
script. 
Soolal Action— Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations. International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
Education, Social Welfare, Health and Hospitals, 
and Race Relations. 


Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices, 


bay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent secretariats in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through some 14,500 affiliated societies— 
national, state, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
vs 1 units of the councils in many of the 


- The N. O. C. M. sponsors the weekly nation- 
radio Catholic Hour over the NBC network. "e 
Christian in Action over the ABC Network and 
the Catholic Hour over NBC-TV. It publishes 
‘Catholic Men," а monthly news magazine as 


EO Roth a DDR and booklets on the work 


-~ George Westinghouse (1846-1914), 


The N.C.C.W. makes suggestions for programs 


and speakers through its Monthly Message to 


(иеш ERE 

ation: ‘ouncil of Catholi 

closely associated with NW] and NCWO Boreas 
of Health and Hospitals. The program of the 
NCCN is the personal sanctification of the lives 


American Leaders Named to Hall of Fame 


Three American leaders were voted pl 
the Hall of Fame for Great Americani Oct. 3h 
1055. They are Wilbur Wright (1867-1912), in- 
yentor, with his brother Orville, of the first 
successful  heayier-than-air airplane; Thomas 
9 Jackson (1824-1863), Confederate mili- 
у leader known as Stonewall Jackson, and 
inventor of 
the air brake and numerous 
of electricity in E CS QA RUNDE DM 
A candidate must have,been dead 25 years to 
(корее a place in the Hall. Wilbur Wright's 
brother, Orville, died in 1948 and hence was not 


+ 


According to the report of the Ami 

Society, 450 Park Ave., New York, n dide 
public in 1955, the organization distributed in 1954 
а total of 15,391,171 books in 176 languages and 
1 additional characters in the following cate- 


of its members and the inculcation of Christlar 
principles in the field of health and nursing, 


Immigration Handles problems in immigration, 
emigration, deportation, naturalization and ciis 
zenship, especially where the Church and its 
institutions are involved 


Catholic Relief Services, 
а program of relief and assistance to refugees, 
prisoners of war, displaced persons, victims of wat 
and merchant seamen in the U. S., 
than 60 foreign countries. Distributes funds from 
annual Bishops’ collection; cooperates with major 
foreign relief organizatior ieadquarters, 350 
Fifth Ave, New York 1, N. Y 


Mission Secretariat—Provides assistance to all 
U. S. religious societies sending missionaries to 
foreign lands and to help various mission 
groups; provides contacts among missionary coms 
munities with each other and with governmental 
and non-governmental agencies which touch on 
mission work; provides an ir ry center for the 
various community head and missioners 
in the field; assists Catholi cies in the U, 8. 
to contact Catholic missior 


Administrative Board, National 
fare Conference—Ex Officio Membe: 
dinal Mooney, 
Cardinal Spellman, and J £ 
Mcintyre. Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, 
Cincinnati, Chairman; Most Rev. Francls P. 
Keough, Archbishop of Baltimore, Vice-Chair- 
man: Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of 
John F. O'Hara, 

easurer; Most Rev, 
Matthew F. Brady, Bishop of Manchester, Chair- 
man Education Department; Rev. Emmet 
M. Walsh, Bishop of Youngstown, Chairman 
Legal Department; Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston, Chairman Lay Organiza- 
tions; Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Dallas. Chairman Press Department 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, Chairman Youth Department; Most Rev. 
Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, Chairman 
Immigration Department; Most Rev. Francis P. 
Keough, Archbishop of Baltimore, Chairman of 
Social Action Department 


Officers at National Headquarters, 1312 Massie 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5,D. C. Rt, Rev. 
Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general secretary, and 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Раш P. Tanner, assistant general 
secretary. 

In addition to the above named departments 
the general body of the bishops maintains the 
following Special Committees: American Board o 
Catholic Missions. Propagation of the Faith. Cone 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Shrine of thé 
Immaculate Conception. Polish Relief, Spanish 
Speaking, Welfare Emergency and Relief Com- 
mittee, Committee for Montezume Seminary, Come 
mittee on Motion Pictures, National Organization 
for Decent Literature, North American College a 
Rome, Pope's Peace Plan and Catholic Migrants, 


N. C. W.C.—Administers 


eligible, The men honored are commemorated with 
busts and plaques placed in a colonnade on the 
campus of New York Univ. above the Harlem 
river. Additions aré made every 5 years and are 
voted on by à college of electors of 128 members. 


Nominations are made by the public. The mem b 


Chosen in 1955 won over William James, Hen, 
D. Thoreau, Edward A. MacDowell, 


than 20 votes they will be represented on the 
next ballot in 1960. See Article, page 244 


Bible Society Book Distribution 


alone Bibles were distributed in 85 languages. 
SOT the society's total distribution, 9,000,071 

Yolumes were distributed in the United States, 
jdoreien distribution, Japan led with 978,700 

volumes, Brazil second with 868,520 volumes, an 

Argentina third with. 555,911. 

ot ne Society's work for the blind exceeded that 
“any former year with a distribution of 55,016 


embossed volumes in braille and other systems, 


and talking book records. 


and in mots 


Andrew 
Carnegie, Luther Burbank, Charles W. Eliot and 
Winslow Homer. Since each of these received mae 


РУ Se чаг» 


Religion—Red Cross; Jewish. Welfare Board 
The American National Red Cross 


National Headquarters: 17th and D Sts, N.W. Washington 13, D. с. 


Honorary Presidcnt— The President of the United States. Chairman—E. Roland iman, 
yar N. Y. President—Ellsworth Bunker, Washington, D. C. Ares ‘Managers—Eastern, Hara 
Жалап, Alexandria, Va.; Southeastern, W. . Jefferson, Atlanta, Ga. ‘Midwestern, Wall 
Miliner, St. Louis, Mo.; Pacific, Sam B. Montgomery, San „ Cani: Sih ae { 
The American National Red Cross is one of 10 member of € amily e encies and 
similar societies throughout the world. It was niis "heel. тро Nursing de AS 
truction of volun- — 


~~ founded in 1881, with Clara Barton as its first 
president. It operates under а congressional charter 
granted in 1905. Its governing body is a 50- 
/ member Board of Governors, of whom 30 are 
elected by the chapters, 8 appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and 12 elected by the 
Board itself as membe -large. There are 3,700 
local chapters and 4,000 branches. The society is 
supported by popular subscriptions to annual 
fund campaigns. In 1954 contributions totaled they occur. д ; 
$82,000,000. ‘More than 75,000 schools are now Mea in 
fring the calendar year 1954 the Red Cross the ‘Junior Red Cross. Service oppor! for 
gave rehabilitation aid to 13,200 families in the members are related to the interests i 
315 disaster relief operations in 44 states, activities of the students and to the | 
Alaska, and 2 in chapters. The relief ex- In addition to serving the community, 
penditures were $3,714,000 members promote friendship and understand: 
Over 40% of the 1954 budget was spent in a ing with -young people in other Meu e 
variety of services for members of the United change of gift boxes, international corr 
States armed forces around the world, for veter- dence, school art, and music. 
ans, and their dependents. Red Cross field direc- ‘Volunteers are the backbone of the 1 


Red Cross tals helped Red Cross, Numbering more than qe AY 


tors at military installation: 
107,500 servicemen monthly and chapters across serve as chapter officers and at 
the country served 112,000 families monthly. instructors of Red с courses; n 
Red Cross field directors serve at military in- Such 8s Arts and Skills, Canteen, Eni 
stallations and military hospitals; 2,700 Red Cross and Supply, Gray Lady. tor, i 
representatives now serve the armed forces in the Social Welfare Aide, Staff Aide, ~ 
- United States and overseas. At 74 Veterans Ad- Nurse's Aide; and in many other © 
ministration offices they give а wide variety of INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 
ces to veterans. Red Cross volunteer workers = 
assist the staffs of 170 V spi 5 There are two international Red Cross 
in serving enu. 0 ҮА hospitals ана or tions: the International Committee 0 
Cross, mmit of Swiss citizens, 
BLOOD COLLECTION PROGRAM 1863; and 
The Red Cross provides, without charge, blood federation 
and blood derivatives to people in communities 1919. 
served by the program. In May 1955, there were Under the 
46 regional centers and 110 mobile units col- 
.lecting blood for the Red Cross. From January 
through December 1954, 2,467,000 donations Were 
pud and blood was being furnished to more 
ап 3,500 hospitals in 44 states and the District 
of Columbia. 
_ The home nursing courses instruct homemakers 
in simple nursing skills; the aim is to train one 


The National Jewish Welfare Board 
National Office: 145 E. 32nd St, New York, N. xov 


3 
The National Jewish Welfare Board (JWB) is into 249 community-wide Armed Set 
the agency created by the American Jewish com- mittees, organizes recreational programs, Cy 
EU in 1917 to serve the religious, welfare and activities, home 1 ai 
Horae needs of Jewish personnel in the 0-8. bath observ! i 
Su Forces and Veterans Administration Hos- 
ү тош a merger with the National Counet) of 
ind Men's Hebrew and Kindred Associations, 
рива in 1913, JWB in 1921 also became the 
national association of Jewish Community Centers 
And YM-YWHAS. JWB is also а founder and the 
American member of the World Federation of 
troduced en. Jewish Community Centers, which in- 
couraged the Center movement in Israel and en- 
ouraged its growth and development in other 
JWB hi the democratic world. Since the 19408, 
Council i been the sponsor of the Jewish k 
Musei of Атегіса and the National Jewish 
and Je enel. coordinators of Jewish Book Month fedis 
and Jewish Music Festival. JWE is also the spon- a bull 
which the National Jewish Youth Conference, ment for its 
represents local and regional Jewish youth 


Бос 


cieties promo! соорега! 
ment, and mutual help amor 
societies of the world. 


a 


d GIs. The 
alliance of 9 
; P t 


and young adul 
Center Lectur ult councils. Through its Jewish bui 
€ Bureau, JWB books hundreds of x | 
Speakers and artists annually to further adult in commun R programs. bined 
Jewish educational activities. and Your es in 1965 totale d 
erving Jews in the Armed Forces and vet- rating bundles reached 


er n 
Gans hospitais, JWB operates through three divi; 
тергезеп: е Commission on Jewish Chaplaincy, 
form, Rabbe the Conservative, Orthodox and Re- 
astically nates, ís authorized to recruit, ecclesi- 
chaplains tete, and serve all military Jewish 
time jeu АБ (пе end of 1954 there were 96 full- 
and in the Chaplains on duty at 50 overseas areas 
4 Part-time aes 8 and 235 more serving 
stone Ted Services Division, manned by a pre. 
А eld staff and 9,850 volunteers organized 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
organized (1919) as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes "unifying, coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, socíal welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities." The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 


Executive—Bureaus maintained: Information, 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Publications, 
Business and Auditing, United Nations and Inter- 
national Affairs. 


Youth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
garding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
the National Catholic Youth Council, the federat- 
ing agency for all existing, approved Catholic 
youth groups; contacts and evaluates national 
governmental and non-governmental youth organi- 
zations and youth servicing organizations. 


Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Education Liaison and Exchange of Per- 
sons, 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 

States and abroad with regular news, features, 
editorial, pictorial, biographical, and editorial 
cartoon services; special texts, supplements and 
rie and weekly Radio-Television news- 
script. 
Social Action— Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations, International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
Education, Social Welfare, Health and Hospitals, 
and Race Relations. 


Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices, 


the weekly nation-wide 
ME NBC —— The 
the Catholic Hour over NBC-TV. Tt publish shed 

ic Men," а monthly news magazine as 
TM см nets and booklets on the work 


The N.C.C.W. makes Suggestions for programs 
and speakers through its “Mi lessa 
Affiliated Organizations.” E ena) 


The National 


American Leaders Na 
Three American leaders were yo 
1055 nu of I. A Great e 1. 
. еу are ur Wright — 

ME oe ве опе eile у 
successtu eavier-than-air airplane; 
Jonathan Jackson (1824-1863), onmes 
tary leader known as Stonewall Jackson, and 
George Westinghouse (1846-1914), inventor of 
the air brake and numerous devices for the use 
of electricity in manufacture. 

25 years to 


^ 91, 
„In- 
Orville, of the first 


i . ris 1 dead 
achieve a place e Hall. Will right’, 
brother, Orville, died in 1948 and PESOS es 


> Bible Society Book Distribution 


According to the report of the American 
Society, 450 Park Ave., New York, N. cd LA 
public in 1955, the organization distributed in- 954 
а total of 15,391,171 books in 176 languages and 
31 additional characters in the following cate- 
gories: Bibles, 1,011,268; Testaments, 1,677,881; 
Gospels and Portions, 12,702,022. The society dis- 
tributes books in over 40 countries and prints them 
in the United States, Mexico, Latin America, the 
Near East and the Far East. In the United States 


Religion Welfare Conference 


P 


of its members and the inculcation of Christian © 
principles in the field of health and nursing, 


Immigration—Handles problems immigration, © 
emigration, deportation, naturalization and citie 
zenship, especially where the Church and js. 
institutions are involved. 

Catholic Relief Services, W. C. —Administets 


stan to refugees, 
18, victims of wars 


& program of relief and a 
prisoners of war, displaced pe 
And merchant seamen in the U , and in mores 
than 60 foreign countries. Distributes funds from 
annual Bishops’ collection; cooperates with major 
foreign relief organizations. Headquarters, 350 
Fifth Ave, New York 1, N. Y 


Mission Secretariat—Provides assistance to all 
U. S. religious societies sending missionaries to 
foreign lands and to help various mission ald 
groups; provides contacts among missionary coms 
munities with each other and with governmental 
and non-governmental agenc which touch on 
mission work; provides an inquiry center for the 
various community headq and missioners 
in the field; assists Catholic ag in the U, В. 
to contact Catholic missionar 


Administrative Board, National Catholic Wel-, 
fare Conference—Ex Officio Members: Edward Саге 
dinal Mooney, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, and James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre. Most Rev. Karl J, Alter, Archbishop of 
Most Rev. Francis Р. 
Baltimore, Vice-Chair 
Archbishop of 


Archbishop of Boston, Chairman Lay Organiza- 
tions; Most Rev. Thomas К. Gorman, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Dallas, Chairman Press Department; _ 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, Chairman Youth Department; Most Rev. = 
Michael J, Ready, Bishop of Columbus, Chairman 
Immigration Department; Most Rev. Francis Py 
Keough, Archbishop of Baltimore, Chairman of © 
Social Action Department. 


Officers at National Headquarters, 1312 Mass8- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5,D. C.—Rt. Revs 
Msgr, Howard J. Carroll, general secretary, and 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, assistant general _ 
secretary. 3 

In addition to the above named departments, 
che general body of the bishops maintains the 
following Special Committees: American Board of 
Catholic Missions. Propagation of the Faith. Con: 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Shrine of he 
Immaculate Conception. Polish Relief, Spanish Uh 
Speaking, Welfare Emergency and Relief Com 
mittee, Committee for Montezume Seminary, Com 
mittee on Motion Pictures, National Organizatio 
for Decent Literature, North American College ati 
Rome, Pope's Peace Plan and Catholic Migrants: 


med to Hall of Fame 3 


eligible. The men honored are commemorated with | 
busts and plaques placed in а colonnade on ti e 
Campus of New York Univ. above the Harlem 
river. Additions are made every 5 years and are 
voted on by a college of electors of 128 member 
Nominations are made by the public, The men 
Chosen in 1955 won over William James, Henny 
D. Thoreau, Edward A. MacDowell, Andrew 
Carnegie, Luther Burbank, Charles W. Eliot and 
Winslow Homer. Since each of these received more 
than 20 votes théy will be represented on 
next ballot in 1960. See Article, page 244 


alone Bibles were distributed in 85 languages, 

RI HE Society's total distribution, 9,900 4 
In cel were distributed in the United States 
in foreign distribution, Japan led with 978,700 0 
volumes, Brazil Second with 868,520 volumes; 
Argentina third with 555,371. s 
eine society's work for the blind exceeded that 
of any former year with a distribution of 55,0 


embossed. volumes in braille and other syst 
and talking pook records. 5 
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The American National Red Cross 


National Headquarters: 17th and D Sts., N.W., Washington 13, D. C. 


Honorary President The President of the United 
York, N. Y. President—Ellsworth Bunker, Washington, D. C. 


Nearman, Alexandria, Va.; Southeastern, W. 
Millner, St. Louis, Mo.; 

The American National Red Cross is one of 70 
similar societies throughout the world. It was 
founded in 1881, with Clara Barton as its first 
president. It operates under à congressional charter 
granted in 1905. Its governing body is à 50- 
member Board of Governors, of whom 30 are 
elected by the chapters, 8 appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and 12 elected by the 
Board itself as members-at-large. There are 3,700 
local chapters and 4,000 branches. The Society is 
supported by popular subscriptions to annual 
fund campaigns. In 1954 contributions totaled 
$82,000,000. 

During the calendar year 1954 the Red Cross 
gave rehabilitation aid to 13,200 families in 
315 disaster relief operations in 44 states, 
Alaska, and 2 insular chapters. The relief ex- 
penditures were $3,714,000. 

Over 40% of the 1954 budget was spent in a 
variety of services for members of the United 
States armed forces around the world, for veter- 
ans, and their dependents. Red Cross field direc- 
tors at military installations and hospitals helped 
107,500 servicemen monthly and chapters across 
the country served 112,000 families monthly. 

Red Cross field directors serve at military in- 
stallations and military hospitals; 2,700 Red Cross 
representatives now serve the armed forces in the 
United States and overseas. At 74 Veterans' Ad- 
ministration offices they give a wide variety of 
Services to veterans, Red Cross volunteer workers 
assist the staffs of 170 VA hospitals and centers 
in serving patients, - 


BLOOD COLLECTION PROGRAM 


The Red Cross provides, without charge, blood 
and blood derivatives to people in communities 
Served by the program. In May 1955, there were 
16 regional centers and 110 mobile units col- 
lecting blood for the Red Cross. From January 
through December 1954, 2,467,000 donations were 
collected and blood was being furnished to more 
than 3,500 hospitals in 44 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

The home nursing courses instruct homemakers 
in simple nursing skills; the aim is to train one 


States. Chairman—E. Roland Harriman, New 


; Midwestern, Walker L. 


member of every family to meet emergencies and 
safeguard family health. The Nursing Services 
Program also includes the instruction of volun- 


teer nurse's aides and the enrollment of nurses 


for community and emergency service. 

Safety Services emphasizes safety education to 
help lessen the large annual toll of accidental 
injuries and deaths. The objectives of Red Cross 
Courses in first aid, swimming, lifesaving, and 
the handling of small craft are first to prevent. 
accidents, and second to know what to do when 
they occur. 

More than 75,000 schools are now enrolled in 
the Junior Red Cross. 
ihe members are related to the interests and 
activities of the students and to the curriculum. 
In addition to serving the community, junior 
members promote friendship and understand- 
ing with young people in other lands by ex- 
change of gift boxes, internation: correspon- 
dence, school art, and music. 

Volunteers are the backbone of the American 
Red Cross. Numbering more than 1,500,000, they 
serve as chapter officers and board members; as 
instructors of Red Cross courses; in Services 
such as Arts and Skills, Canteen, Entertainment 
and Supply, Gray Lady, Motor, Production, 
Social Welfare Aide, Staff Aide, and Volunteer 
Nurse's Aide; and in many other capacities. 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


There are two international Red Cross organiza- 


tions: the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, 2 committee of Swiss citizens, founded in 


1863; and the League of Red Cross Societies, a a 
federation of the national societies, founded in ei 
9. 


191! 
Under the Geneva Conventions the International 
Committee of the Red Cross acts as a neutral in- 
termediary between warring nations and gives 
aid to prisoners of war. Another function of the 
committee is to protect the principles of the Red 
Cross movement. The League of Red Cross So- 
cieties promotes cooperation, program develop- 
ment, and mutual help among the Red Cross 
societies of the world. f 


The National Jewish Welfare Board 


National Office: 145 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


The National Jewish Welfare Board (JWB) is 
the agency created by the American Jewish com- 
munity in 1817 to serve the religious, welfare and 
morale needs of Jewish personnel in the U.S. 
AS Forces and Veterans Administration Hos- 
Pitals, 

Through a merger with the National Council of 
Young Men's Hebrew and Kindred Associations, 
founded in 1913, JWB in 1921 also became the 
national association of Jewish Community Centers 
and YM-YWHAs. JWB is also a founder and the 
American member of the World Federation of 
YMHAs and Jewish Community Centers, which in- 
iroduced the Centér movement in Israel and en- 
couraged its growth and development in other 
Parts of the democratic world. Since the 1940s, 
JWB has been the sponsor of the Jewish Book 
Council of America and the National Jewish 
Music Council, coordinators of Jewish Book Month 
and Jewish Music Festival. JWB is also the spon- 
Sor of the National Jewish Youth Conference, 
Which represents local and regional Jewish youth 
and young adult councils. Through its Jewish 
Center Lecture Bureau, JWB books hundreds of 
Speakers and artists annually to further adult 
Jewish educational activities. 

In serving Jews in the Armed Forces and vet- 
€rans hospitals, JWB operates through three divi- 
sions. The Commission on Jewish Chaplaincy, 
representing the Conservative, Orthodox and Re- 
form Rabbinates, is authorized to recruit, ecclesi- 
astically endorse and serve all military Jewish 
chaplains, At the end of 1954 there were 96 full- 
time Jewish chaplains on duty at 50 overseas areas 
and in the United States, and 235 more serving 
Part-time in the U. S. 

The Armed Services Division, manned by a pro- 
fessional field staff and 9,850 volunteers organized 


49 community-wide Armed Services Com- 
pue gs recreational programs, cultural 
activities, home hospitality and holiday and Sab- 
bath observances. This division also provides 
religious supplies and literature and kosher food 
to chaplains and GIs. The Women's Organizations 
Division, an alliance of 9 national Jewisn women's 
organizations, provides gift packages to chaplains 
overseas and to hospitalized veterans in this 
country. Service to remote camps and hospitals is 
provided on а non-sectarian basis. As a member 
agency of USO, JWB is responsible for a number 
of USO operations in the U.S. and overseas and 
also conducts servicemen's centers in the Panama 
Canal Zone, Tokyo and Germany. 

As the national association of Jewish Com- 
munity Centers, JWB provides field service, pro- 
gram materials and technical consultative services, 
trains and recruits professional personnel and 
maintains a building bureau and camping depart- 
ment for its 350 affiliated Jewish Community Cen- 
ters and YM-YWHAs. These Centers serve not 
only their own 552,000 members, who range in age 
from 3 to 83, but hundreds of thousands of others 
through Бозша аа 98 9 

and youth programs. 
ME expen ditures in 1955 totalled $15,450,- 
; investments in buildings reached $65,000,000; 


000; 
annual aggregate attendance came to 12,230,009. _ 


е end of 1954 the Center movement and 
JWB-campleted the observance of the centennial 
of the establishment of the first YMHA in Balt- 
more in 1854. Simultaneously JWB and the Cen- 
ters played a leading role in the nationwide 
celebration of the 300th anniversary of Jewish 
settlement in America, which was observed from 


the fall of 1954 through June 1958. ES 


* 


Area Managers Eastern, Harold B. 


Service opportunities for 


recreational, 
Combined Center. 


- in the lives 


philanthropie organization incorporated Nov, 
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Religion—YWCA; YMCA; Salvation Army; Volunteers 


, 
The Young Women's 

The Young Women's Christian Assn. was 
founded in London in 1855 by a group of Christian 
women who met as a prayer circle and determined 
io improve the conditions of working girls by 
providing decent housing and good food for those 
living away from home. In 1858 the first Ameri- 
can YWCA was started in Boston; it adopted the 
English program and added classes in adult edu- 
cation, recreation and job training. Today the 
YWCA functions in 65 countries and has world 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The YWCA of the United States has 3,250,000 
members. Its National Board has offices at 600 
Lexington Ave, New York, N. Y. There are com- 
munity associations in 438 towns and cities, stu- 
dent chapters in 641 colleges and universities and 
units in 244 rural districts. Its foreign division 
has 17 American secretaries in 14 foreign countries, 
who help develop associations abroad. In the 
United States it has three main groups: Y Teens, 
girls and boys (boys are associates, not full mem- 
bers) aged 13 to 18; Young Adults, employed girls, 
18 to 30 and YW Wives, young married women 
and mothers of pre-school age children, who en- 


Christian Association ^ 
gage in educational and recreational activities and 

rojects themselves. Membership is open to any 

emale from 13 to 70 years old who subscribes to) 

the Christian purpose of the organization, 

The emblem of the YWCA is 
signifies mind, body and spi 
fries to develop the potenti. 
through promoting physical and mental health 
and training for useful citizenship. It urges coop 
eration among all, regardless of race or creed. 

The YWCA's policies are determined by the 
National Board, elected at national conventions, 
which are held every three ye and attended by 
delegates from all local Associations. The YWCA 
is the parent organization of the National Trays 
elers Aid Association, Women's Exchanges, D 
Nurseries, the International Migration Service, 
the American Federation of International 10805 
tutes and the Nationa! Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. It observes three 
Special weeks: National YWCA Week, the last week 
in April each year; Y-Teen Roll Call Week, the) 
Second week in October, and World Fellowship 
Week, the second week in November. 


an inverted triangle, 
i. The organization) 
ities of the individual 


The Young Men’s Christian Association t 


The National Council of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, James C. Donnell, II, presi- 
dent, Jay A. Urice, general secretary; corporate 
body: National Board of YMCAs, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. ы 

The Young Men's Christian Association origi- 
nated in London in 1844. In 1955 there were 
9,000 Associations in 70 countries and territories 
with a membership of more than 4,500,000. 

The first Associations in North America were 
formed in Montreal and Boston in 1851. Today 
the United States has over 1,800 Associations 
while Canada has 98. About two-thirds of the 
members are under 30. More than 15,000 Hi-Y 
and Tri-Hi-Y Clubs extend the movement into 
the high schools of the United States and Canada. 

In 1955 about 8,000 representatives from every 
section of the globe met in Paris to celebrate the 
centennial of the World's Alliance of YMCAs. 
The following declaration was adopted: That 
the supreme purpose of the YMCA by which all 
its policies and practices must be determined is 
to bear witness, in language which youth can 
understand, to the saving power of Jesus Christ 

in every human relationship.” 
To this end the numerous organizations in the 


United States have continued to extend thelr 
programs to reach all levels of youth, young adults 
and older people, developing self-governing clubs 
among school and non-school groups, reaching 
high school and college students, employees In 
industrial and transportation centers, and meets 
ing the need of young people for training in 
leadership, vocational guidance, sports super: 
vision, physical training and conservation of 
health. Increasingly, emphasis is being put upon - 
ihe growth of sound citizenship and character 
building through the development of leadership, 
democratic procedures, interracial and intercul- 
tural understanding and the study of social and 
Political questions in the light of Christian faith 
and principles. 

The organization now has 171,062 regularly en- 
rolled groups. Its educational program includes 
24 curricular schools and 4,500 unit courses for 
adult education. Its international activities in* 
clude the sending of trained leaders to Latin 
America, the Middle East and the Far East. 

In 1954 the organization in the United States 
expended $120,941,500 for all purposes. The 
Canadian YMCA expended $5,735,900. 


: й The Salvation Army 


The Salvation Army in the United States is part 


ot an international organization with places of 


worship and social rehabilitation centers in 89 
countries. It was established here in 1880 and has 
1,887 centers of operation (1953), and more than 
5,000 officers. National headquarters are at 120- 
130 W. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

The major part of the Army's activity is 
evangelical work. Founded originally for the re- 
ligious enlightenment of the masses, its primary 
aim is to proclaim the message of the Scriptures. 
‚ Ав а religious organization it has a distinct ec- 
clesiastical identity, with its cardinal principles of 
doctrinal belief; its officers are empowered to per- 
form all the functions of the clergy, and a number 
of officers are chaplains in the Armed Forces. 

‘The Salvation Army's social service work comprises 
family welfare services, missing persons and in- 


The Volunteers of America, a religious and 
6, 


1896, under the laws of the State of New York, is 


democratic in constitution and semi-military in 


administration. It has а commissioned officer list 
of over 1,500 and a membership of more than 
24,000, and operates 455 missions and service 
EISE. 1530 nor ics pr о ned States. 
was founded by Generals Ba n Booth 
Maud Ballington Booth. d ea 
The religious work 
for worship embracing the rituals of the Lord's 


anions! 
hilanthropic 
tions 1 W. т 


: has been 


quiry bureaus, shelters for transients, homes ane 
hospitals for unmarried mothers, settlements, chil- 
dren's homes and nurseries. Harbor Light” ceni 
ters to aid the recovery of alcoholics, men's en 
habilitation centers, employment and vocation: 
guidance bureaus, clinics and dispensaries, disas- 
ter emergency service, rural service welfare com: 
mittees, overseas relief bureaus and shipping ani у 
collection centers, USO and Red Shield Clubs for 
servicemen and women, and summer camps for 
Mothers and children. 

By vote of the high council of the Salvation 
Army in London, Eng., Wilfred Kitching, British 


Commissioner, was elected General to succeed Gen. 


Albert Orsborn in June, 1954. Gen. Kitching iS 
61 has had 41 years’ service as an S. A. officer, 
and his wife has served 40 years. The new 
British Commissioner is Joshua James, former 
S. A. commander in East Australia. 


The Volunteers of America 


cordance with accepted standards and techniques of 
Social service. There are departments of family 
Welfare, health camps, day nurseries, hospices for 
Working girls, maternity homes, homes for tran- 
sient men and for mothers and children, clubs 
and homes for the aged, sheltered workshops 
and rehabilitation departments. 

One of the principal departments, the Volunteer 
Prison League, deals with work among prisoners 
and their families, and persons discharged or 
paroled from federal and state penal institutions. 
The organization has been exceptionally success- 
ful in this latter branch of work. The League 

organized within the various prisons 
with an aggregate Membership of more than 
300,000 men and women. Membership involves 
the voluntary promise on the part of the prisoner _ 
to maintain discipline and otherwise live up- 
rightly while under confinement. Aid has been 
extended and positions found for thousands of 
those released m penal institutions. 
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Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Source: H. F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D. C. 


Easter | Easter 


Sunday| 


April 


Sunday 


Easter 


Easter 
Sunday 


Sunday 


AAS H OND Pa S OD CAO оо ст Ооо ць EOSIN O 
r3 ri r3 


Е AS Me me om E кыне S N 


ar 


Nicea in Asi мй i Sent day 

1 in Asia Minor (present- 

Ure or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) diew up the 
cene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 


In A. 


D. 
Churches at Thu 


325 the 


Paschal 


on the first Sunday following the 
aer the 21st 


Moon which happens uj 

роп or next 
511 March. The principal reason Was t the 
р VERD. needed moonlight to travel on their way 
Ed the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Easter thus may vary between March 22 and April 
25, over a period of 35 days. 

Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
rmissive statute with 
r within the “orderly 

ining 


provisionally that it should be “the 

Збег the second Saturday in April.” ‘This reduces 

•I„, ad So and al 

T 

has so far not been obtained. _ ERR 3 
If Paschal Full Moon falls on а Sunday, the 

ШИНЕ Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Pull 
oon is the Fourteenth day of a Lunar month 

reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 

computation and not the astronomical full moon. 


Lent begins on Ash Wednesd: 
days previous to Easter Sun ay, n 
Sundays. Originally it was а pee of but 
Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omittini 


g all 
thi d also all the Saturdays except one. 
ie Sundays and e iso ys e 158 5. 


40 hours, 


Eucharist. 


Good Friday, commemorates 


Now int 
. ‘of the erden. Mohammedans celebrate 
Adam's creation. 


of the Christian year, 
oe 


Friday as the day of 


Easter Day was, 
the 14th of Nisan, 
calendar. The Christians 
nearest Sunday. 


У Church 


The Roman Catholic days of obligation (not 
Christ); 


Ascension Day (forty days after Easter Sunday); 


fast days) are Jan. 1 (Circumcision of 


Aug. 15 (Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 


Nov. 1 (All Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Con- 
ерон); Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all Sundays. 
he Roman Catholic cannon law prescribes absti- 


Sundays. 

3 the American Episco] thi 
{eating Or abstinence to NU E ассо 
iue XS of Common Prayer, are the 
, the Ember Days, and all the Fri 


year except Christmas Day and the 


irgin мауга 


rding 
forty days of 
в of the 


Rogation Days are one of Solemn 

Greek Church the four prin- 
the week succeeding 
Mt before the Assumption. 


certain periods of 
Ember 


'asting. 
1 uall; about the beginning of 
Days (twelve annua s apoy g 


the four seasons, are day, and 
t, ring; 
day after the first Sunday in Lent, iA in ing 


te of the Pentecost (Whitsun 
БЕ ier festival of the Но) TOSS, 
d after the festival of St. 
Lucia, ДЕ n. ipa appear are the weeks 
in whicl Ember Days · г 

Ember Days in 1956 ruary 22, 24, 28: 
Мау 22 25, 205 September 19, 21, 22; December 
1 А 2 

5 Days occur on Monday, Tuesday an 

осоп. immediately prece ‘Ascension ang 
and in 1956 fall on May 7, 8, 9. 


Mary): 
the year devo 


the ; 
rd. 
п the 
days of 

to 
iphany. 


NT 


720 Religion—Church Memoranda; Episcopal and Jewish; Paschal Moon 
Church Memoranda for 1956 


JANUARY. В. I. Sun. aft. Easter 15. VII. Bun. aft. Trinity | 14. XX. Sun, aft. 
1. Circumcision (Sun.) 15. II. Sun. aft. Easter | 22. VIII. Sun. aft. Trinity | 18. St. Luke j 
8. T R han: 25. . Mark Mr E 26. I. Sun. ant Trinity 28 XXI. Er Tu 
, I, Bun. aft. y | 25. St. Маг . IX. Sun. att. 28. Sun. aft, Trinity 
15. II. Sun. aft Epiphany 29. IV. Sun. aft. Easter AUGUST 28. St. Simon & St. Judes 
5; Conversion ot St Paul | e ter PX тишә “| ron 
я 5 . Tue: „. . aft. ty Thurs 
2 nr 1. St. Philip & St. Jas. 6. Transfiguration 1 All Saints 
1. Wednesday 10. * 18. Хи Bag alt ну, R5 7257 i Sune 
LOB 13. Sun. aft. Ascension | 24. St. Bartholomew 11, XXIV Sun.aft.Trinity 
5 RENTEN 20. Whitsunday 26. XIII. Bun. aft. Trinity | 18. X X V. Sun, aft. Trinity 
15, Ash Wednesday BL; Corpus Ohristi SEPTEMBER 22. Thanksgiving Рак 
19. I. Sun, in Lent SOFA EN 1. Saturday 25. XXVI Sun aft Trinity 
24. St. Matthias JUNE 2. XIV. Sun, aft. Trinity | 30. St. Andrew 
II. Sun. in Lent 2 УНДУ 8 E сат aft, Trinity DECEMBER 
. I. Sun. aft. y ^ „Зип. aft. Trinity Se lay 
Ы 10. 11. Sun. aft. Trinity | 21; St, Matthew 2. J. Sun. in Advent 
t III. Sun. in Lent 11. St. Barnabas 23. X VIL Sun aft. Trinity II. Sun. in Advent 
11. IV. Sun. in Lent 17. III, Sun. aft. Trinity | 29. St. Michael and All III. Sun. in Advent 
18. V. Bun. in Lent 24. IV. Bun. aft. Trinity gogus IV. Sun. in Advent 
25. Palm Sunda: 24, St. John Baptist 30. XVIII, Sun. aft. Christmas (Tuesdi 
38 Anni notation 29. St. Peter "Trinity Stephen 
i 4 . St. St. Stephe E 
30. Good Frid; JULY OCTOBER St. John Evangelist 
APRIL 1. V. Sun. aft. Trinity 1. Monday Holy Innocents 
1. Easter Sunday 8. VI. Sun. aft. Trinity. 7. XIX. Sun. aft. Trinity |: un. aft. Christmas. 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1951-1957, with Altar Colors 


White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes 
Soc on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy Ember Days); Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday), 

ursday 5 5 the celebration); from the First and Feasts of all Martyrs. 

Service of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
{except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation pam (Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week); 
tion, Bt. John Baptist, St. and Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sume 


А Martyrs, дау). 
and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 


of Church). Green—All other days. 
— 
Days, Etc. 1951 1952 1555 1954 1558 1956 1957 
ed XE I 18 .] g 19 1 
AG F 


10| 
27 
2 
30 
6 
11 
13| 
18| 
22 

1 

8| 
30 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


Я - = 5 e 958-195 
“Festivals and Fasts Hebrew Date] 1952-1955 | 1955-1956 | 1956-1957 | 1957-1958 | 1 
(5715) (5716) (5717) (5718) | (5719) _ 
Tishri Sept. 28 Ти Sept. 17 S |sept. 6 Th Sept. 26 Th|Sept. 15 М 
Tishri Seht. 30 Th|Sept. 19 M Sept. 88S- Sept. 288 Sept. 17 W. — 
Tishri 10|Oct. +7 Тр Sept. 26 N Sept. 158 |Oct. 58 Sept. 24 W 
Tishri 15|Oct. 12 Tu|Oot. Sept. 20 Th Get. 10 Th|Sept. 29M 
Tishri 22 Zet. 19 Tu|Oct. 8 S ; 27 Th|Oct. 17 Th Het. , = 
Tishri 23 Hot. 20 W |Oct. SulSept. 28 F |Oct. 18 F Het. 7 TU 
25|Dec. 20M Bee. 10 8 |Nov. 29 Th|Dec. 18 W Pee. „ BU 
Tebet Jan. 4 Tu Dec. 25 Su|Dec. 14 Е Jan. 2 Th Deo, 2180 
Adar 14 Mar. 8 Tu Feb. 26 Su Mar 8 Th 
AdarSheni 14]....,......|............|Mar, 17 Su |........... Mar. 24 Tu 
2 isan 15|Ар! 7 Th|M. "8g Apr. 28 Th 
А isan Abr. 13 W |Apr. 2 М|Арг. 22M Apr. 11 F Apr. 29 we 
"us HP Sun pU. DR d: 
^t 'une ay 25 Ви June 
Fast of Tammuz* Tammuz 17\July 7 Th|June 26 Tu|July 1 S July 23 Th 
. Fast of Abi Abh ug -28 Tu Hui 17 Тшдш. 10 Fu Шу 288 (Aug, 19-Th 


г *If Saturday, substitute Sun immedia: 5 te. 
begin at sunset on the da: E to that pes b D sapie Be eg ДЕМИН “holidays: vede 
; ; 2 Chesy: 


The months of the Je аге: 1 Tishri; ап (Also Marchesvan); 3 Kislev; 4 Tebet (А160 1 
Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 90: : { 
0 Sivan: 10 Temmuz; 11 Abh; iz Eluloo 95» 94084 month some years, Adar Bheni 7 Nisan; 8 vert | 


Le. У Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 


The Golden Number, used in table, is greater by unity (one) tha: divid- 
ing the given year by 18; for example; 19 1s the (Golden Murder for the таан: obtainea upon (Ote 
7 al Moon is March 27, and this being Tuesday, Easter Sunday is on April 1. 


n 
Бег Goiden 
Number 
Mar. 30 
17 АР d 
18 
19 Mar. 27 


Julian and Gregorian Calendars; Mohammedan Calendar 
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Julian and Gregorian Calendars; Names for Months and Days 


Calendars based on the movements of sun and 
moon have been used since ancient times, but none 
has been perfect. The Julian calendar, under which 
western nations measured time until 1582 A. D., 
was authorized by Julius Caesar in 46 B. C., the 
year 709 of Rome. His expert was а Greek, 
Sosigenes. The Julian year averaged 365 days and 
gave every fourth year 366 days. The Venerable 
Bede, an Anglo-Saxon monk, announced in 730 
A. D. that every year was 11 min., 14 sec., too 
long, making a day every 128 years, but nothing 
was done about it for 800 years. 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII decreed that the day 
following Oct. 4, 1582, should be called Oct. 15, 
thus dropping 10 days. 

The Gregorian calendar now in use in the 
United States was imposed by the government of 
Great Britain on all its possessions, including the 
American colonies, in 1752. The British decreed 
that the day following Sept. 2, 1752, should be 
called Sept. 14, а loss of 11 days. All dates pre- 
ceding were marked O. S., for Old Style. George 
Washington was born Feb. 11, 1732, O. S., and after 
1752 his birthday anniversary fell on Feb. 22. 

While the Catholic parts of Germany, Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands adopted the calendar 
at once, the Protestant regions waited until 1700- 
1701. France accepted it at once; Poland in 
1586; Hungary in 1587. Great Britain adopted it 
in 1752, Sweden in 1753, Japan in 1873; the 
Chinese Republic in 1912; the Turkish Parlia- 
ment in 1917; the Soviet Government of Russia in 
1918; Rumania in 1919. Finally, in May, 1923, 
prelates of the Greek Orthodox Church, meeting 
in Constantinople, decided to accept the Grego- 
tian Calendar, and it was adopted by Greece and 
Greek Orthodox communities. 

The only serious interference with the Grego- 
rian calendar in any country in Europe occurred 
in September, 1793, when the Convention of the 
French Revolutionary Government decreed that 
the common era should be abolished in all civil 
affairs, and that the new French era should begin 
on Sept. 22, 1792, the day of the true Autumnal 
Equinox, and that each succeeding year should be- 
gin at the midnight of the day on which the true 
Autumnal Equinox falls. The French Revolutionary 
year was divided into 12 months of 30 days each. 
In ordinary years there were five extra days, from 
the 17th to the 21st of September, and at the end 
of every fourth year was a sixth complementary 
day. This new French Era reckoning began Nov. 22, 
1793, and continued until Dec. 31, 1805, when it was 
abandoned by order of Napoleon, and the Grego~ 
rian calendar was reinstated in France. 

Somewhat confusing was the method of ob- 
serving the legal first day of the new year. Scot- 
land made Jan. 1 the first day of the year in 1600, 
but England recognized Mar. 25 as New Years 
Day until 1752, when it adopted Jan. 1. Thus the 
American colonies also had their legal year begin 
on Mar. 25 until 1752. 


NAMES OF THE MONTHS 
January was named for Janus, the Roman god 
who had two faces; one looking into the past and 


the other into the future. 
February comes from the Latin word Februo, 


to purify. It was the time of the year for Roman 
ceremonies of purification. z 

March was named for Mars, Roman gs of war, 
and in the time of Romulus it was the first month 
in the year. In this day there were only ten 
months in the calendar. These were of uneven 
lengths, some haying less than twenty days 
and some containing as many as thirty-five days. - 
When Numa became King, which was about 700 
years before Christ, he decided that there should 
be 12 months and added two—January and 
February—and placed them at the beginning of 
the calendar; and in that way March became the 
third month, Among the old Saxons this month 
was known as Lenct, meaning spring, and this 
is the origin of our word Lent. Ў 

April is from the Latin word Aperio, to open;. 
it is at this season that the flowers and leaves begin 
to bloom. The Saxons called the month Easter 
Month, in honor of Easter, the goddess of spring. 

May was named for Maia, daughter of the Ro- . 
man deity Atlas. Vom. 

goddess Juno. 


June was named for the 

July for a long time was known by its old name 
of Quintilis, from the Latin meaning five, as it 
was the fifth month in the ancient calendar of 
Romulus; but its name was changed to July in 
honor of Julius Caesar. ў К 

‘August, too, retained its old name of Sextilis 
(the sixth month) until the time of Augustus, who © 
changed it to August. 

September is from the Latin septem, seven) orig- 
inally the. 7th month, it has been the 9th for 
2,000 years. 

October, November, and December also retain 
the names by which they were known when there 
were but ten months in the yenr, being derived 
from the Latin words Octo, Novem, and Decem—. 
eight, nine, and ten. f 

NAMES OF THE DAYS x5 

English names for days of the week come from 
Norse mythology by way of Anglo-Saxon, and for 
that reason are often similar to the Roman names, 
which the Teutonic tribes adapted. The Romans- 
named their days after the sun, moon and planets 
Mars, Jove (Jupiter), Venus 
which were named after their gods 


Sonntag. zs Teu French 
tei rd's Day. 
eU ine “moon's day, is Montag in German 
(Mond moon), at the omen luna, for moon, sur- 
in Italian, Frenc б ? К 
“nesday is the day of Norse god of war; the 
French Mardi and 8 come from 
„ also Roman go! war. 
M ednesday comes from Woden, a Norse god, but 


languages derive 
me AGE E whilé the Germans call it 


god of thunder. His 
accounts for Giovedi 
Jueves (Bpan.) 

Norse goddess of 
Romance languages get 
th Saturday is 

a(urday 

Sabbato, the Sabbath; 


derived from 
Sabado in Spanish. 


Mohammedan (Islamic) Calendar, 1956 


Mon) 
h 
Name of the Month Monne Year Name of the Month Begins 
Jumada 1 VA Dee. " 195 1378 Muharram (New Year)... Aug B. 1956 
umada TI. Jaen. 6,4958 
Rajab. 1376 Oct. 6, 1956 
Sh 1376 Nov. 5, 
Ramadan n 1378 (Jumada i... Deo. A 105 
Shawal.... 1876 |Jumada II.. Jan. T 1057 
Zul 'kadah . 1376 Raab. Feb. 
9 Zul 'khijah. . 1376 Shaban , . 


Donations by John D. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in 1955 made а grant 
of securities worth approximately $20,000,000 to 
Sealantic Fund, Inc. “to strengthen and develop 
Protestant theological education in this country.“ 
The Sealantic Fund is a corporation through wh! 
ihe donor frequently allocates some of his philan- 
thropies. Its trustees will determine the appropria- 
tions from this fund. : 

In announcing the gift Mr. Rockefeller made 
public a letter sent а year before to Dr. Nathan 
M. Pusey, president of Harvard University, after 


and 

Pes Ax me daun 
a world. 

5 Мт. Rock. efeller also gave $509,950 to the Cen: 

tennial Fund of the Young Women's Christian 

Assn. which had a goal of $5,000,000. 


of a new day in the 
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Holidays—Legal, Public, Religious 


HOLIDAYS 
Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1956 


Christmas and New Year's Day are observed by Christians, the world over. 
In Episcopal countries, the only other church days which are regular legal holidays are Good Friday, 


Easter Monday, and Whit Monday. 


In Roman Catholic countries, the church days other than Christmas which are usually legal holl- 


days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All Sai 
American countries it is usual to observe Good Fr: 


In Lutheran countries, Epiphany, Annunciation, Ash Wednesday, 
Ascension Day, Whit Monday, and Corpus Christi are holidays. 


iday and 


айп”, and Immaculate Conception. 
Corpus Christi. 


Good Friday, 


In Latin- 


Easter Monday, 


Federa! "Legal Public Holidays" are New Year's, Washington's Birthday, Memorial or Decoration 


Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Veterans Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas 


The President and 


Congress designate only for the District of Columbia and Federal employees throughout the nation. 
Each State has jurisdiction over the holidays it will observe. They are designated either by legislative 
enactment or executive proclamation. There are no national holidays in the United States. The only 
instance where Congress has purported to declare a "National holiday throughout the United States,’ 
appears to be the act of March 2, 1889 which used the expression with reference to April 30, 1889, the 
centennial anniversary of the inauguration of the first President of the United States. 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
(1956 is a Leap Year) 


When a holiday falls on a Sunday it is observed 
on the following Monday. 


Saturday—In most of the states banks close at 
noon or are closed all day. 


Jan. 1 (Sunday)—New Year's Day. All the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. The District of 
Columbia. Since 1937 observed every fourth year. 


Feb, 12 (Sunday)—Lincoln’s Birthday. Ariz., 
Ark. (a Memorial Day), Calif., Colo., Conn., Del., 
Ill, Ind. Iowa, Kan., Ky., Md. Mich., Minn., 
Mo., Mont. Nebr., Nev., N. J., М. Mex., N. Y., 
N. Dak., Ohio, Ore., Pà. S. Dak., Tenn., Tex. 
(bank holiday only), Utah, Vt., Wash., W. Va. 
Wis., Wyo., Alaska, Virgin Islands. 


Feb. 22 (Wednesday)—Washington’s Birthday. 
All the states (except Idaho), District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Cahal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
islands. Presidents’ Holiday, in Hawaii. 


March 30—Good Friday. Arkansas (a Memorial 
Day), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin- Islands. In 
California from 12 noon to 3 P.M. 


May 30 (Wednesday)—Memorial, or Decoration, 
Day. All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, with the following exceptions—Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, (In Florida, 
Memorial Day for veterans of all wars; in Virginia, 
Confederate Memorial Day; in North Carolina, 
holiday only for State and, National Banks; Texas, 
for bank purposes only. "In Hawaii, Observance 
Day; replaces Memorial Day and Armistice Day.) 


July 4 (Wednesday)—Independence Day. All the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Hawail, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Sept. 3—Labor Day (first Monday in Septem- 
ber). All the states, District of Columbia, Alas 
AVENA Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
islands, 


ka, 
Virgin 


lst Tuesday after 
ASE All the states 


Nov. 11 (Sunday)—Veterans Day. All the states 
(except Oklahoma, where the closing of. banks 
and ofüces is optional, and Virginia), District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone (not by banks), 

Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Nov. 22— Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fourth 
Thursday in November.) All states, District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. 
December 25—(Tuesday)—Christmas Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia, Alas! ‘ani 
Guam, мамай, Puede Ries, Virgin Сапа) Фопе, 

Jan. 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). Iı 

ico and the Virgin rm (halt pnm in 86 


Guam, 


Thomas and St. John). 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
Jan, 8—Battle of New Orleans. Louisiana. 
Jan. 11—De Hostos' Birthday. Puerto Rico. 

19—Robert E. Lee's Birthday. Ala., Ark, 
Fla. Ga., Ky., La., M. N. C., S. C., Tenn. 
Tex. Lee-Jackson Day, in Va. 
Jan. 20—Arbor Day. In Florida (always third 
Friday in January). 
Jan. 26—General Douglas MacArthur Day. А Me- 
morial Day in Arkansas. 


Jan. 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt Day. Kentucky, 
намай, and Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona. 

Feb. 14—Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday). Ala; 
bama; Florida cities where carnival is celebrato 
Louisiana (Parishes of Orleans, St. Bernard, a 
erson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, and ro 
Baton Rouge, and in all muncipalities in m a 
where the authorities authorize it); Canal Zone. 


March 1—State Day. In Nebraska (a Memorial 
ау) 
in that 


March 2—Texas Independence Day. 
State. 


March 6—Magellan Day. Day Magellan landed 
at Umatar on Guam. A Memorial Day in Guam. 


March 15—Andrew Jackson's Birthday. In Ten- 
nessee. 


March 17—Evacuation Day. In Boston and Suf- 
folk County, Mass. 

March 22—Emancipation Day. Puerto Rico. 

March 25—Maryland Day. In that state. 

March 26—Kuhio Day. Hawaii. 

March 29—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands. 


March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska (Not ob- 
served by Federal employees.) 


March 31—Transfer Day. The Virgin Islands, 


April 2—Easter Monday. North Carolina and 
Virgin Islands. А 


April 12—Date of Passage of Halifax Indepen- 
dence Resolution. In North Carolina. 


April I3—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. 
Mo., Nebr. (a Memorial Day), and Okla. 


April 16—De Diego's Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

April 19—Patriots’ Day. Maine and Mass. 

April 21—San Jacinto Day. Texas 

April 22—Arbor Day. Nebraska. 

April 22—Oklaboma Day. In that state. 

April 23—Fast Day. New Hampshire. (Always 
4th Monday in April, by legislative act of 1948.) 

April 26—Confederate Memorial Day. Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. 


May 4—Rhode Island Independence Day. 
state. 


May 10— Confederate Memorial Day. North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina. 


May 20—Mecklenburg Declaration of Indepen" 
dence. In North Carolina. 


May 30—Whit Monday. The Virgin Islands.“ 


Zune 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or * Con- 
federate Memorial Day. In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, Soul! 
Carolina, “Tennessee and Texas. (In Arkansas 
Memori Day.) N 

June li—Kamehamena Day. In Hawaii. 

June 14—Flag Day. Pennsylvania. 


June 15—Pioneer Day. Idaho. (Observed in 
some manner, but no longer a el holiday.) 


Ala. 


In that 


Holidays in the United States and Canada 


June 17—Bunker Hill Day. Boston and Suffolk 
County, Mass. Armed Forces Day—In Guam (a 
Memorial Day). 

June 20—West Virginia Day. In that state. 

June 22—Organic Act Day. The Virgin Islands. 

June 24—San Juan Day. Puerto Rico (bank 
holiday). 

July 13—Nathan Bedford Forrest's Birthday. In 
Tennessee. 

Eur 17—Munoz Rivera's Birthday. In Puerto 
ico. 

July 21—Liberation Day. Guam. 

July 24—Pioneer Day. 

July 
Won Day (beginning of hurricane season), 
Virgin Islands. 

July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. Puerto Rico. 

Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that state. 

Aug. 14—Victory Day. Rhode Island; 
War II Memorial Day. Arkansas. 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day, in Vermont. 

Aug, 30—Huey P. Long’s Birthday. In Louisiana, 

Sept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 

Sept. l6—Cherokee Strip Day. In Oklahoma. 

Oct.—State Fair. In South Carolina, on Thurs- 
day of week in counties where State Fair is held. 

Oct. 3—Missouri Day. In that State. First 
Monday in October is set apart as в day com- 
memorative of state's history, to be observed by 
teachers, pupils and patrons with exercises. 

Oct. 10—Oklahoma Historical Day. In tnat state. 

Oct. 11—Pulaski Day. In Nebraska © Memorial 
Day). General Election Day in Alaska (always sec- 
ond Tuesday in October). 

Oct. 12—Discovery Day. In Indiana. 

Oct, 18—Alaska Day. In Alaska. (Not observed by 
Federal employes.) 

Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (end of hurricane 
Season). In the Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 31—Nevada Day. In that state. 

Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. Liberty 
Day in the Virgin Islands. 


World 


NY. $—Panama Independence Day. In Canal 
Noy. 4—Will Rogers Day. In Oklahoma. 


Nov. 10—First move toward Independence from 
Spain. In the Canal Zone. 

Nov. l9—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Nov. 23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (half 
holiday in Frederick County). 

Dec. 26—Christmas Monday. In South Carolina. 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 

Not legal or public holidays: 

Air Force Day (see Armed Forces Day). 

American Indian Day is the fourth Friday in 
September : 

Arbor Day. Tree-planting day. First observed 
April 10, 1872, in Nebraska. Oyer one million 
trees were set out. Now observed in every state in 
the Union, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. A legal holiday in Florida (always third 
Friday in January), and Nebraska (April 22ndD- 
“In Arkansas, a Memorial Day (first Saturday in 
December). In order to promote the day in а more 
effective, coordinated manner, several organiza- 
tions аге urging that the last Friday in April be 
selected as Arbor Day in all the Northern and 
ERIS States. 

rmed Forces Day (May 19 in 1956), Always 3rd 

Saturday in that month, by Presidential Borte, 
mation, Replaced Army, Navy and Forces 
pays. Air Force Day was the 2nd Saturday in 
September; Army Day April 6th; Navy Day Octo: 

ег 27, the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt. Octo- 
Nu ING EO month, in which "the, Amadea 

as founde ‘on! 

Congress) (1775) by the а 

Atlantic Charter Day, August 14. 

Bird Day. Often observed with Arbor Day. 
NS Health Day, May 1, by Presidential Procla- 


Public Days in Canada, 


30; 
Victoria Day, May 21 
(riva receding May 25); Queen's 
Tey (usually celebrated on same date as 
(oria Day); Dominion рау, 2 1; Labour 
Pay, Sept. 3; "Thanksgiving Day (the second 
nday of October seems the customary day): 
membrance Day, Nov. 11; С! as, Dec. 25. 


When the statutory holidays fall on Sunday, the 
following day is observed. “although the general 
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Citizenship Day, Sept. 17. President Truman, 
Feb, 29, 1952, signed bill designating Sept. 17 as 
annual Citizenship Day. It replaced I Am An 
American Day, formerly 3rd Sunday in May and 
Constitution Day, formerly Sept. 17. 
Constitution Day (see Citizenship Day). 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Nov. 12. (See Susan 
B. Anthony day. Is observed for like reasons.) 
Father’s Day. The third Sunday in June (June 
17 in 1956). Always 3rd Sunday in that month. 
Flag Day, June 14th, by Presidential Proclama- 
tion. It is а legal holiday in Pennsylvania. x 
Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21. Landing on Plym- 
outh Rock, in 1620. Is celebrated with dinners 
by New England societies, especially ''Down Fust.“ 
Four Chaplains Memorial Day, February 3. 
Сеп, Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11. Native of 
Poland, and Revolutionary War hero; died (Oct. 
Тр 1779) from wounds received at the siege of 
Savannah, Ga. d ] 
Groundhog Day, Feb. 2. A popular belief is 
that it the groundhog sees his shadow this day 
he returns to his burrow and winter continues 6 
weeks longer. 
I Am An American Day 
John Howard Payne Memorial Day, 
Presidential Proclamation, Author of 
Home. 
May Day. Popularly given to May Ist. E 
Mother's Day (May 13 in 1956). Always and Sun 
day in that month. 
National Aviation Day, 
Proclamation. m 
ats ehe signing. . ende 
orate the signing, 
document, lish slavery, Feb. 1, 


Home Sw! 


ruary 1. To commem- 
lent Lincoln, of the 
io abo! By 


1805. 

Presidential Proclamation. 7 

National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed 
1935 in commemoration of the departure of the 
SS Savannah, from Sayannah, Ga., on Mi 
1819, on the first sui 
under steam propulsion, 
mation. 


Pan American Day, 
International Conference о! 


By Presidential Pri 


Primary holiday in Ark., 
„ 5: Dak., Tenn, W. 
Сала Id A Bag Fenn. Sith optional 0082 


с?з Day, March 17. Observed by Irish 
with parades: 


WEEKS AND MONTHS ‘ 

Ameri- 

Among the Weeks observed each year are 3 

Art Weel ‘American Education Week, Am 
can Art WerFveek, American Cross" 


0! (sponsored. by 
оге АЯ Infantile Paralysis) ди j 
Bo d^ Week (spon- 


О red b! 
Heer or Chris 
United Christian. 

1956. 1 dd 
of holidays on londays, 

g weekends, has 
Rgisiation has у 


observation. & 


era 


is 
ie Баду (August 6 in 


M Ma 
iantic. vo; И j- 
: bela- 


(see Citizenship Day). 
April 19, Ar M | 


Aug. 19, by Presidential 6.9 
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Old English Holidays 


Jan. 6. TwrLrrn Dav. or Twelfth-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- 
brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar, 

Feb. 2. Canviemas: Festival of the Purification 
of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 
to be used in the church during the T. 

Feb. 14. OLD CANDLEMAS: St. Valentine's Day. 

Mar. 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of the Virgin. 

April 6 is Old Lady Day. 

June 24. MipsuMMER Day: Feast of the Nativity 
of John the Baptist. 


July 7 is Old Midsummer Day. 93 

July 15. Sr. SwirHIN'S Day. An old superstition 
if rain fell it would continue forty days. 

Aug. 1. Lammas Day. Originally in England 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the church 
the festival of St. Peter's miraculous deliverance 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 

Sept. 29. MicHAELMas: Feast of St, Michael 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11, 

Nov. 1. Att-Hattomas:  All-hallows or All 
Saints’ Day. Previous evening is All-hallowe'en. 

Nov. 2. ALL Sours’ Dav. Day of prayer for the 
souls of the dead. f 

Nov. 11. MARTINMAS: Martin. Old 
Martinmas is Nov. 23 

Dec. 28. CmitpERMas: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


Feast of St 


Greek Church Calendar, 1956 


Date 


Holy Da) 


| Date | 


Holy Days Date Holy Days 
Jan. 1 Circumcision June 14|Ascension 3 
Jan. 6|rheophany (Epiphany) June 24180. John Baptist 


. 2) Hypapante (Purification) 
Mar. 21|Great Lent Begins 

Mar. 25 Annunciation 

Apr. 23/St, George 

Apr. 29| Palm Sunday 

May 4|Great Friday ~ 

May 60 Holx Pasch (Easter) 


June 


June 24|Pentecost. £ 

25|Holy Ghost Oct. 

June 29|Peter eL Paul Chief 
les 


Apost 
June 30/Twelve Apostles 
Aug. 6|Transfiguration 
Aug. 15 Repose of Theotokos 


Aug. 30)St. Alexander Nevsky: 
Sept. S|Nativity of Theotokos 
14|Exaltation of Cross 


1|Patronage of Theotokos 
Nov. 15 Еігеі Day of Fast of 

|. "Theotokos 
Nov. 21|Entrance of Theotokos 
| Concept of Theotokos 


5| Nativity (Ch 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- 
ing to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old 
Style for that year 1s followed by October 14 New 
Style. To change from the Julian calendar to the 
Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 


to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. 

In 1956 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe 
all Holy Days on the dates given above. 

First Greek Orthodox church in U. S. founded, 
1866, in New Orleans, La. 


Religious Population of the World 
Source: The Encyclopaedia Britannica's 1955 Book of the Year 
Estimated memberships, 1954 


North South 2 
America | America | Europe Asia Africa | Oceania Total 
Roman Catholic.. | $4,305.000/106,6019,000/231,452,000| 13 000| 18, 0| 469,630,000 
Eastern Orthodox 2.100,171].......... 112437 068 8.409.900 5.899089 2 42,000) 195:929:000 
Protestant. 63.388.515 2,379,711] 113,572,145) 8.749.330 6,154,680| 7,511,685) 201,756,066 
Total 149.793.686 108,998,711 457,471,814 К 799,908,066 
e, ME No Ne rr NT е 
0 5 252 5 321,931; 
Zoroastrian Herne 01800180 321,40,000 
hinto. 30,000,000) . : 
Taoist. . 50,000,000 1.200 
Confucian . 000.000 
Buddhist 135,000 10,000| 159.900.000 .... ant 
Primitive 30.900 1,000,000] ` 25 49.990.000 25.990.900 100000 
78,233,714 1,012,103] $3,256, 148,288,079| 30.874.851 6,571,065 
83,814,314] 3,311,289) 90,618,186|1,290. ,964,315|1,643,787,934 
233,608,0001112,310,0001548,090;00011.320;869 000] toe 159,080| 35 goal O00 lt 43,096,000 


Asia includes Indonesia but not the Philippine Islands. 
Oceania includes the Philippine Islands, Australi 


Jewish figures include all Jews whet! 
Asiatic U.S.S.R. and Turkey. 


Roman Catholics in North America include 
Eurasia, Statistics supplied by Catholic Studente 


a, New Zealand, etc. 


her membefs of a synagogue or not, Europe figure includes 
Protestant figures for the U. S. taken from Yearboo 


k of American Churches, 1954. 


West Indies. Europe includes Communist controlled 


Mission Crusade, Cincinnati, O. 


The Mayflower Compact 


lreland King, 


of God 
advancement of the Ohristian faith and home 


and combine ourselves 
- politic, for our better 


ohn Carver 
William Bradford, 
. Edward Winslow, 
- William Brewster, 

Isaac Allerton 
Myles Stan 


е, 
атага ег. 


(*) Sole male survivor at 


and furtherance of the ends aforesaid: and b 

virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame suc 

ust and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 

dons and offices, from time to time, as shall be 

thought most meet and convenient for the general 

good of the Colony; unto which we promise all 
0! 


(Nov. 21 new style calendar), in the year 9t 


the reign of our sovereign Lord, King James 
England, France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dam. 1620. 
John Turner, Edmond Margeson, 
Francis Eaton, Peter Brown, 
James Chilton, Richard Britteridge 
John Crac n, George Soule. 
John Bill » Ricbard Clarke. 
Moses Fletcher, Richard Gardiner. 
John Good gon ле оп " 
gory Prist omas En Я 
- Thomas Williams. Edward Doty. 


ward Leister 


Hilbert Winslow 
time of his death, Sept. 12, 1687. 
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Selective Service Act and Selective Service System 
Source: Selective Service System, Washington, D. C. ET p: 
lective Service for military training was au- ^ Sophomore to ‚ upper ot class, 
orte! Бегтісе Тог of Congress entitled the and/or 10. o 


Selective Service Act of 1948. Basic provisions of 
this act have been twice extended—first in 1951, 
when its provisions were extended to July 1, 1955, 
18 in 1955, when this was extended to July 1, 
195! 

Under the 1951 amendments the act became 
known as the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended. Under authority granted 
by the act, the President authorized the use of 
Selective Service to bring the armed forces up to 
strength. By June, 1955, inductions since 1948 
totaled 2,000,900, of which 81,430 went to the 
Marines during the Korean crisis, the remainder 
to the Army. CHANGES OF 1955 

Important changes in provisions of the act as 
а result of the 1955 Amendments (Public Law 
118) included: 

Provision for exemption from training and 
service, but not from registration, of certain aliens 
who subsequent to June 24, 1948, served on active 
duty for & period of not less than 18 months' in 
the armed forces of a nation with which the 
United States is associated in mutual defense 
activities, with the proviso that no such exemp- 
tion be granted to any person who is a national 
of a country which does not grant reciprocal 
privileges to citizens of the United States. 

Provision that (a) no person who has served 
honorably on active duty after Sept, 16, 1940, for 
& period of not less than one year in the Armed 
Forces, including the Coast Guard or (b) any 
person who subsequent to Sept. 16, 1940, was dis- 
Charged for the convenience of the Government 
after having served honorably on active duty for 
а period of not less than six months, or (c) 
Served for a period of not less than 24 months as 
а commissioned officer in the Public Health Service 
or as а commissioned officer in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, shall be liable for induction for 
training and service except after a declaration of 
war or national emergency by the Congress. 

The act lowers to 28 years the age to which 
liability is extended for certain registrants who 
enlist in the National Guard prior to attaining 
ihe age of 18 years and 6 months. It formerly 
was 35 years of age. 


DOCTORS AND DENTISTS 


buo it continues the induction of doctors and 
lentists for 2 years to July 1, 1957; lowers the 
1 1 age for the induction of doctors and 
Aa a from the 50th birthday to the 46th birth- 
ЧА and provides that no person in the medical, 
penta and allied specialist categories shall be 
51 after he has attained his 35th birthday 
he applies or has applied for a commission in 
one of the Armed Forces in these categories and 
аз been rejected for commission on the sole 
ground of physical disqualification. 
DAS on Selective Service by the Department of 
Detense fer the first 9 months of 1955 were: 
СУША Febr ааа 000; 
‚8,000; May, June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, 10,000 each. — . * 2 
ot mediately after receiving a call, the Director 
Selective Service notifies State Directors of 
E numbers apportioned to their states on the 
15 is of those classified 1-A; that is, those avail- 
H е for service. The State Director thereupon 
ipportions the call among the local boards with- 
n his jurisdiction, 
Selective. Service has no means of predicting 
yaar future calls may be levied upon it. It is 
xponsible for the process by which men between 
ES ages of 18 years and 6 months and 26 years 
801 called or deferred. The Armed Forces—not 
PAG Service—set physical and mental stand- 
dete and conduct physical examinations and 
ermine the size of the monthly calls. 


TESTS FOR DEFERMENT 
Selce bos Braten 565.000 college students took the 
E E ive Service College Qualification Test offered 
Ma; 6 different dates between May, 1951, and 
i 4 1955. Registrants’ test scores and class stand- 
Attar ате used by local boards for guidance 
ре mining the registrants’ qualifications for 
ational deferment as students. 


In order to 
qualify for ‘consideration for de- 
MERGE as a Student, the registrant. to advance 
: stages is ege career, 
meet the following rer Bec. 


in dom freshman to sophomore, he must rank 


n the upper one- make 
A test score ME of his class, and/or s 


taking 
in certain qualified students ЧОБ d 
‘Also conscientious 92 12 ducti 


Junior to seni hs 0 
Ре jor, upper three fourths of clas 


Senior to graduate work, upper one fourth of 
ano 60, pper 0! О ? o 
The student is ed to be mi norma! 
progress as a graduate provided he attains 
master's degree in no more than two years follow- 
ing receipt of the bachelor's degree, and receives 
the doctor of philosophy degree in not more than 
5 years following receipt of the bachelor's, 


A. special vers 
B 

require more than 4 years for the bachelor's. de 

е- 


ith се 
Selective Service considers the bachelor of law 
degree as a first degree regardless of degree: 
previously received. x EDS, 


EXEMPTIONS 


families who lost one or more sons or daugh! 
in the war; ministers and ministerlal students 
under specified conditions. Tem pau also ME 
granted to certain elected public officials so long: 
as they remain in office. f 


graduation or until they reach rus 20, whi 
records. s iod 
Volunteers for induction are given preferenci 
eet tt oe CNET 
er в ех : 
Sponsibilities por the Selective po System 
In the conference report on the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 it was agreed by the Senale and the 
House that, in determining whi ‘sons enter 
the Reserve program the President would have 
available to him the advice and assistance. 
Selective Service System and in determining 
persons should be transferred from the 
ko the Ready Reserve, the Secretary of Def 
Would have available to him the advi 
assistance of the Selective Service 1955 or 
The Selective Service System is хешро а a 
at 451 Indiana Ave, N.W. 
national hendu C State headquarters in each | 
State; and 
with the functions in 
District of EST SERES xar m 
lands, Kotal of 56. Approximately, $000 locat 
8 ERO 2 areas and in popu - 
excep 
E i. board is composed of three 
Jous urbem emer, all civilians Who аге 1 e 
eal are in operation 
ШС within each State | 


the District - 
Ei in Islands, . 


5 8 


York 


uestionnaires 
9 tration, The 
help ine local boar: 


аг 
tion from employers, 


The registrant does 8 
ine board except. when he reports for physical 15 


tion unless he requests à per- 
amination, OE js ordered to give, in perso 
additional information affecting his status. 


CLASSIFICATIONS ` 


d by the local board n 
The registrant is placed, y ihe 10° ed А : 


h is di 
classes are as follows: 


components meeting. Sp 


f the Arm 
thi rd and Ge 95 
the Public Health eat mer 


peliorming work in lieu 
Class II: Deferred beca 
Class Ш: Deferred 

: Defernt 
Class IV Е ferred 
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PAY SCALE of the ARMY 


Effective May 1, 1952. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


7 ЫЫ... 


Cumulative years of service 
Rank or pay grade (Rate per month, dollars) 
Pa Army and Air | Under| Over | Over 
grade Force rank Navy rank 2 2 4 


O-8. |General 


O-8 |Lieutenant General“ Vice Admiral*, - + |963.30/96 
O-8 |Major General“ Rear Admiral (upper hait) 63.3006 
O-7 Brigadier General.. Rear Admiral (lower half) 

and Commodore 81800.28 А RE 8: 63. 
O-6 |Colonel, . Captain. 2 .1592.80/592.80 31. 631 80) 074 
9-5 [Lieutenant Colonel. Commander. єр 507.00 Es 
0-4 Мао, ATE. Lieutenant Commander. 120.14 40 490.0 
O-3 |Captain A b cie ZO" 4 р 290и 
6-2 (First Lieutenant Lieutenant (junior grade). 359.8884448 335.40 bcr 
O- (Second Lieutena ensign -.1222.801237.12| 296,40 343; 


WARRANT OFFICERS 

W-4 [Warrant officers... Warrant officers. . . »[832.90/354.90 

W-3 |Warrant-officers Warrant officers ; ; 302.64 323.70; 
2 Warrant officers, | 280.80 

Warrant officers. | 251.20 


219.42 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL: 


:|Chief Petty officer. - 

Petty officer, 151 class 
Petty officer, 2nd clas; 
Petty officer, 3rd class 
Seaman 


230.10) 
95. 


gi 2104 

179.40) 187.20 
8.20 156.00 

124.800 132,00 


{over months). . . (over 4 months) .......| 83.20 98.80| 106.60] 106.60] 106.60] 106.60 
E-1 Private Seaman recruit— 
(under 4 months)..| (under 4 months) 58:00 
Due І 8112|. 


8 Cadet, United States 
Military Academy. 
Dr Lez Aviation Cadet 109.20 


1Air Force Enlisted Personnel—E-7, Master Sergeant; E-6, Technical Bergeant; E-5, Staff Sergeant; 
E-4, Airman Ist Class; E-3, Airman 2nd Class; E-2, Airman 3rd Class; E-1, Basic Airman. 
Authorized only when government quarters are not available. 


i г iral 
General of the Air Force, or Fleet Admi 
eral or rear admiral, plus a personal money 


allowance of $5,000 per annum. 


“A general officer appointed as Chief of Staff to the President thi k, title, pay and allowances 
of a General or Admiral. the President has the rank, ti 15 


"Officers serving as the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Operations, are entitled to a personal money allowanci 
Chiefs of Staff receives basic pay 
the Chief of Staff. United Stai es 
under other provisions of law. t 

"Generals and Admirals are entitled to a Tsonal money allowance of $2,200 per annum; Lieutenan 
Generals and Vice Admirals to $500 per annum, ie A у : 


erat Senior member of the military and Naval Staff Committee of the United Nations, while so 
serving, is entitled to the rank, pay and allowance of a Lieutenant General, plus a personal money 


The following services are included: Coast 
Public Health Service, National Guard. ang e 


Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Chief of Nave 
е of $4,000 per annum. The Chairman of the oe 
апа basic and personal money allowances prescribed by p 
Army, and such special pays and incentive pay to which en 


cers (commissioned a; r: 1 
PATE "союу nd warrant) and aviation cadets 


$3.42 per day (maximum rate) 


FF 
American Military Action, 1900-1953 


10009 EUUPALOR Of Puerto Rico (annexed 1899). 1916—Gen. John J. Pershing, with cavalry force, 


rebellion tines help relieve Peking in Boxer e Mexico to punish Villa. m 
\ б 1916-1924—Marines іп Dominican Republic. 

1800-1902 Occupation of Cuba. 1917-1918 —War with Germany and its allies. 

Ballot ета war in Philippines. :1918-1923—Occupation of Germany 
1903-—Sallors and Marines from U. S, В. Nashville ` p 4 
rode prar üer Army at Panama. 20-39 Marta io NER. 
E е! Tvention in mini, lie. "s ri n Nicaragua, 
1906-1909—In. in" Ober eee Republic: 1941—War with Japan, Germany, Italy and allies. 


еп 
2 1900—ВНег intervention. in Honduras 


pation continues in Austria. Army units are 
posted by treaty in Japan and West Germani 
pe ET; S, and other U.N countries: aid 113 
у А 'ublic of Korea те ог 0 
: 1914—Marines. enter Haiti, stay until 1934. vaders; the U. S. Navy protects Formosa. 


h a military record. Over one-half of the Presidents 
were Washington, Monroe, Jackson, W. Н. Harrison, 
S 5 нш, 5 : 

y in the Black Hawk war. Johnso! 
“Lincoln. Arthur was a quartermaster general for New 


National Defense—Pay Scale; Navy 


NAVY and AIR FORCE 


Effective May 1, 1952, 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS — 


Insignia 


d 


Cumulative years of service 
(Rate per month, dollars) 


Basis all. 7 
-(Subsisten 
рге; 


Over Over Over 
22 26 30 
1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,076.40. 
1,021.80 |1,021.80 {1,076.40 
1,021.80 |1,021.80 1,076.40 
5 850.20 | 904.80 
А 748.80 | 780. 
561.60 : 639.60 | 670.80 
514.80 d 577.20 | 592.80 
468.00 d 514.80 | 514.80 
A 40 3. 413.40 | 413.40 
358.80 10 | 374.40 | 374.40 | 374.40 | 374.40 
WARRANT OFFICERS 
421.20 468.00 499.20 | 514.80 | 530.40 
358.80 0 428.00. 43.60 | 459.20 
40 389.00 420.20 
305.80 352.60 368.2 
273.00 1 
241.80 | 
218.40 
195.00 | 
159.90 
132.60 
106.60 | 106.60 
} 
ЕЕЕ 
EE: BED CU = 


MONTHLY PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 
Flying duty (crew member) and Submarine Duty 
Undér 2 Years Service 


(See Pay Grades listed above) 

5155.00 W-4 $115.00 E-7 80.00 
150.00|W-3. 110.00 .E-8...... 70.00 
200.00| W-2 105.00|E-5. . . 60.00 
190.00 W-1 . 100.00|E-4. ..... 55.00 
170.00 E-3...... 55.00 
145.00 50,00 
115.00 50.00 


100.00 


INCENTIVE PAY 
Flying duty (non-crew members), glider duty, 
Parachute jumping duty, duty involving intimate 
Contact with persons afflicted with leprosy, duty 
nvolving demolition of explosives, or duty at the 
avy Deep Sea Diving School or the Navy Experi- 


Mental Diving Unit or at a submarine escape train- 
ing tank. 


Officers and Warrant Officers. . 
Enlisted men . ET 


U. S. Navy Insignia 


NAVY 
Stripes and corps device are of gold embroidery. 
Fleet Admiral 
Admiral 
Vice Admiral 
Rear Admiral. 


Stripes 
ae 1 two inch with d one-half ineh. 
two inch with 3 one-half inch. 
two inch with 2 one-half inch. 
1 two inch with 1 one-half inch. 


Commodore 

War time only). 1 two inch. 
Captan Aone-half inch. 
Commander -.3one-haif inch. 


Lieut. Commander. 


Lieutenant ..,... 
Lieutenant (J. g.). 


20ne-half inch, with 10nequar- 
ter inch between. 
-.2o0ne-half inch. 
„ one-half inch with 1 one quar- 
ter inch above. x 9 


W. C MEE Иә lone-half inch. 

errant Officers—One 12, (14” for warrant officer 
71) broken with 15" intervals of blue as follows: 

Officer W-4—1 break E 


t 
mance of any or 
5 payment f 
$3, 
ae 


May 31, 1 R 8 
AY FOR SEA AND FOREI 
MONTHLY see Pay Grades lied above) 


DENTAL CO 
officer m e Mi 

4 Sioned medical, , 
bene b the Regular Corps of thé 
ealth | receive. epecial, pay ви. 
13100 per month for each month of ac 


Chief Warrant Officer W-3— 


Warrant Officer 
Enlisted personnel 


"Marine Corps and Army 
except for 090г апа ven and i 
ene combination of the Ame 
and globe. . · 


728 National Defense—U. S. Army Personnel, Insignia 
United States Army 
Source: Department of the Army 
ARMY MILITARY PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY (a) 
Commissioned offic Е Cm En 
tat а arrant aht 
iuris ew ein Male penne officers | officers 
©) 

203,847 15,451] 1551) . 1,997|........ 
356 12,462 725 
12:255 807 
12:043 603 
207,707 16,624 939 
1: | 1,460,998 93,172] — 5,433 
3.974.184 190,662} 12,475 
6,993, 102. 521,435] 30,222 
7,992,868 692,351} 47.725 
8,200,373 772,583| — 62,82 
240,058| 16,642 
119.8300 7,64. 
60,022| 4,797 
68,462] — 4,998 
63,375) 4409 
113/591} 6,916 

126,826 1 

125,962} 6,404 
1:403, 110,742| 2741 
1107606 347 106,196) _ 5,151 


(a)Represents strength of the active Army, including Philippine Scouts, retired Regular id 
personnel on extended active duty, and National Guard and Reserve personnel on extended active du 10 
excludes U.S. Military Academy cadets, contract surgeons, and National Guard and Reserve personni 
not on extended active SUE Air 

(b)Data for 1920 to 1947 inclusive include personnel in the Army Air Forces and its predecessors 0 " 
Service and Air Corps); 1948 and 1949 figures consist of the total number of Army Department. fed 
Air Force Department military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the Un oe 
States Army (Army Command strength), and exclude Army Department and Air Force Depart 
military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the United States Air Force 940 
Force Command strength); figures for 1950 and subsequent are similar in composition to 1948 and 1! " 
data except that they consist entirely of Army Department personnel, inasmuch as Air Fore 

Department personnel are no longer assigned to United. States Army organizations. 

(c)Includes Army nurses for all years, and commissioned officers of the Women's Army 
the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps (dietitians, physical therapists, and occupational 
for 1943 and subsequent years. m. 

1 Army field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps as follows: 1920-1,929. 1925-3 КЫ 
Act of Congress approved April 27, 1926, directed the appointment as warrant officers, of field cler : 
still in active service; prior to that time they had a military status and were considered officers, but v 
commissioned officers, Also includes Women's Army Corps warrant officers as follows: 1944-10, 1945-44 
1946-18, 1947-5, 1948-32, 1949-23, 1950-22, 1951-39, 1952-57, 1953-55, 1954-52, 1955-48. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS (a) 
(in Thousands of Dollars) 


Fiscal 
year 


Corps and 
specialists) 


Fiscal 
year 


Fiscal 
year 


Fiscal 


year Amount 


$5,671,392 


15,284 
87.914 


Amount Amount Amount 


$496,075 
668,586 


40,804 
381,456 
432,199 


U. S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 
Source: Department of the Army 
ARMY 


Grade Insignia 

General of the Armies 

(General John J. Pershing, the Ces person to 
‘have held this rank, was authorized to prescribe 

EA own insignia, but never wore in excess of four 

stars. 

General of the Army Five silver stars and the 
coat of arms of the United States in gold color 
metal with shield and crest enameled 

-Four silver stars 
Three silver stars 
-Two silver stars 
.One silver star 

. Silver eagle 
Silver oak leat 
Gold oak leaf 
Two silver bars 


One silver bar 
пе gold bar 


z А Other enlisted ` 

Private First Class—One chevron 
rivate—none 

it—none 


aptain . ; 
First Lieutenant . 
Contract Surgeon . 
Second Lieutenant 


Warrant officers 


Grade Four—Silver bar with three vertical brown 
enamel ban 
Crane Three—Silver bar with two vertical brown 


ands 
5 Two—Gold bar with three vertical brown 
N One Gold bar with two vertical brown 


Non-commissioned officers P 
з Sergeant—' Three chevrons above three 


First Sergeant—Three chevrons above three arcs 
with a lozenge between the chevrons and arcs 
n Sergeant First Class Three chevrons above two 


rcs 
Sergeant—Three chevrons above one arc 
Corporal—Two chevrons 


Specialists 
Master Specialist? Three arcs above an eagle 
Specialist, First Class—Two ares above an eagle 
Specialist, Second Class—One arc above an eagle 
Specialist, Third Class—An eagle 


а 
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United States Air Force Puedo 
Source: Department of the Air Росе (5 i à ; 


The Army Air Forces were started Aug. 1, 1907, struck at Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941), the 
as the Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps, Air Forces, as they had been renamed six 

U. S. Army. The division consisted of one officer previously, had 10,329 planes, of whi Somy a, 
and two enlisted men, and it was more than a year were sas for combat service. But when 
before it carried out its first mission in an airplane ar Uu da duly, 15470 e ор 
pets own. When the U. S. entered World War 1 aircraft and (in May, 1945) iad 79,008 all types 
(April 6, 1917), the Aviation Service, as it was end (in MA 1944)'2 411.294 officers and enlisted 
ТАР tien, hdd 55 planes and 65 officers, only 35 men. ‘The Air Force was established under, the 
of whom were fliers. On the day the Japanese Armed Services Unification Act of July 26, 1947. 


USAF PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEM 


|Coütinen-| Over- |Continen-| Over- 
| tal U. | аса Total June 30 tal U. 8. 2035 


June 30 


118795 


293,870 | 128,477 


10,936 


Officers USAF 


& Men |(reg.) & RA 

411,277 19,735 33,585 14 55 
188,381 20,491 15,983 5,149 92 | 
973,474 21,510 93,106 5.740 62 
977,593 22,664 97,105 2,841 26 
947,918 22,853 98,008 1,632 21 
1959,946 23,463 105,587. 984 2 


iExcludes 72 Special Project U, S. Army officers not disturbed by Component. 
FEMALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL x 

] Female commissioned officers Enlisted personnel 

Female = 


June 30 a 
1 | WAF Nurses | WMSC | WAG wo Total Male 
— — 


3 29у 354271 |. 

280 18 7 | 68128 97940 

942 124 6 | 845073 | 834,1 

| mà H2 р 8 | BALTOT | 816015 81282. 


United States Naval Expenditures 5 


Source: Department of the Navy 
Aircraft € АП other 


Fiscal Total Ship conversion rocurement - ` 2 
e amount араа and E (includes public works expenditures 
expended modernization airships) - d 
$ 328,819,394 $ 24,011,998 $572,503,151 
957,508,251 144,810,091 361,654,524 
3,214,709,044 812,728,915 975,758,303 E 
6,507,281,598 3,052,020,243 2,331,000,401.. 
3,265,294,013 488, 168,62: 
31541009, 08 1,576,096, 
211,026,139 % 15 953.957 
266,703,944 251,823,95' 
260,859, 133.520.959 
e BS 
590,181,911 123.838.520 
328.474.240 398,900,245 
2'127, 463,982 + 515.77. 1 
“387,867,679 | 367,440, 
1.834.511.0388 238,631,00. 


United States Navy Personnel on Active Duty 
(Excludes Nurses) й, 


Source: Department of the Navy 


June 30 


927 885 


te e 
[4 
"et 
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The United States Military Academy is located 
9n the Hudson River some fifty miles from New 
The service rendered to the nation by 
the Academy was widely acclaimed during the 
celebration of its 150th MESS in 1952. Its graduates 
are loyal to its ideals of “Duty, Honor, Country.’ 

The United States Military Academy opened July 
4, 1802 with ten cadets. West Point has been a 
military post since Jan. 20, 1778. 

Requirements for admission to the Military 
Academy differ somewhat from those for admission 
to a civilian coll rospective cadet 
must first be ate from one of 
thi below. Usually 
the candidate obtains his nomination either from 
the Representative in Congress from his Vr ten 
sional district or from one of his United States 


Admission to the Military Academy may be 
gained only b; appointment. to one of the 2,496 
Qadstahips authorized by law. 
senior 
cadetships each year and candidates may be nomi- 


July. 
Military Academy are allocated among the vari- 


Noncompetitive 
Representatives (4 each) 
Senators (4 each)... |! 
Other: 

Hawaii and Alaska, 


4 each... 
District of Columbia... А 


8 

Ў 8 

Canal Zone Government “2 

Puerto Rio 4 
Viee Presidential 3 23 

Competitive As 

Army and Air Force: 

Regular. components 90 
Reserve components. 90 


(National Guard; Air N; al Guard; 
TRA Reserve; Air Force Reserve) 
Presidential 


ons of deceased veteran: 
Honor military & honor nava) 
oo ( 
For each vacancy from a State or Congressional 
District 4 candidates May be nominated: a prin- 


be U. S 
years of age, good 


' the 
All candi- 
either by 


United States Naval 


The United States Naval Academy for the train- 
Ing of midshipmen was opened at Annapolis, Md., 


competitive candidates, however, 
March tests of the year of admission. 
dates must qualify in 0. S. history, 


by a dome, 92 
nave was completed in 1940. 
John Paul 

‘fighter; 

crypt of 


In 1913 of 
Jones, America's first great naval 


was brought from Paris and laced in 6 
the Chapel. n 5 


the Vice President; 
bia, 5 from Puerto Rico, 
coi oner; 4 from t) 0 
Eine appointed by the President and 1 from the 

al Zone. Also annually 75 from the United 
at large appointed by th 


Naval Reserve and the Marine ; 
from honor Military schools and Naval Reserye 
^ 5 Training Corps. 


е President; 100 
fr 


United States Military Academy, West Point, N. V. 


presenting evidence that they have satisfactorily 
Completed a standard course in U. S. history or 
by passing the College Board examination in 
social studies, Al candidates also must qualify 
in а thorough medical examination and а one- 
hour test of physical aptitude designed to measure 
strength and muscular coordination. These tests 
are given on the days immediately preceding the 
Tegular March College Board tests at milite 
installations throughout the country; the Marel 
College Board series is therefore the series recom- 
mended for all candidates 

Prospective cadets have their scores on 
the December, January, or March College Board 
tests reported to West Point and candidates who 
takı and physical aptitude 
examinations will be notified about May 1 of the 
results and their eligibility for admission, Those 
found eligible report to West Point on the first 

esday of July. Upon admission each cadet takes 
the oath of allegiance and agrees to serve as 8 
fommissioned officer for not less than 3 years 
immediately following graduation. 

In effect, all cadets are granted full four-year 
Scholarships since all expenses necessary to the 
education and training of cadets at the U. 8, 
Military Academy are borne by the Government, 
Cadets, as members of the Regular Army, recelve 
ау апа allowances as provided by law (current. 
y 3111-15 per month, plus $1.35 per day. for 
rations). From this pay, cadets are required to 
urchase uniforms, textbooks, meals and оше 
neidental items. To defray the cost of the initi ie 
sues of uniforms and equipment а deposit 0 
$300 is normally required. 


Summer periods are primarily devoted to Vu 
tical military instruction but chu 
Weeks’ leave is granted cadets each summer af i 
completion of their first year. The academic yea 


runs from September through May and aside ey 
& choice of language the curriculum is prescribed. 
Upon Successful completion of the 4-year C 
the graduate receives the degree of Bachelor n^ 
Science and is commissioned a 2d Lieutenant 
the Regular Army or Air Force. the 
In addition to the 2,496 designated cadets, t 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to permit nol 
exceeding four Filipinos (one for each un 
class), to be designated by the President а е 
Republic of the Philippines, to receive instruction, 
at the United States Military Academy. i 
е act of June 26, 1946 (as amended) be 
thorizes the President of the United States 15 
permit not exceeding 20 persons at a time from 
the Latin American republics and Canada to i 
ceive instruction at the Academy, providet mn 
more than three from any one country are ther 
at the same time. г> 
Citizens of other foreign countries have been pel 
mitted from time to time to attend the M 
Academy upon specific authorization of the Unin а 
Btates Congress in each case but are not enti og 
by reason of their graduation therefrom to appn 
ment to any office or position in the United States. 
The Superintendent of the Military Academy 
is Lt. Gen. Blackshear M. Bryan, J. S. A. 18 
Dean of the Academic Board is Brig. Gen. BA 
Jones, U.S.A.; the Commadant of Cadets is Brig. 
Gen. Edwin J. Messinger, U.S.A. 
ests for information and for the Mu 
Academy Catalogue should be addressed to int 
Reeistrar, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 


Academy at Annapolis 


The President may 
midshipmen at large 
members of both sexes 
forces whó were killed or acquired fatal wounds or 
diseases in the two world wars and during other 
periods; also 


appoint not more than 40 
fr 


nated and qu 
waiting list. 
Also, not more than 20 may be appointed топ 
other American republics and Canada, with nol 
one country. 
not less than 17 nor more 
1 of the year they enter, 
number authorized from 
foreign countries must be citizens of the Uni 
States. They may qualify for admission by (a) 
Passing а regular entrance examination; (b) pres 
senting an Acceptable secondary school certificate + 
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and passing an examination in mathematics and 
English; (c) presenting acceptable secondary 
school and college certificates. The college cer- 
tificate method of qualifying is limited to those 
who get Congressional appointments, All must 
take the Aptitude Test of the Naval Academy. 
Each candidate must be not less than 5 ft. 4 ín, 
tall, with a minimum weight of 112 lbs. He is re- 
quired to deposit $100 after passing examinations 
and before appointment. This amount is supple- 
mented by an entrance credit of $600 upon admis- 
sion, making $700 available for uniforms, text- 
books, etc. The $600 is repaid by deductions from 
the midshipman's p: which is $1,333.80 a year. 
The candidate must make an engagement, with 
consent of parents or guardian if he is a minor, 
that he will complete the course of four years at 
the Naval Academy and to accept upon gradua- 
Won, if tendered, an appointment as a commis- 
sioned officer in the U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine 
Corps or. U. S. Air Force, and to serve on active 
duty for not less than 3 yenrs; if not in the regu- 
lar service, to accept an appointment in the Re- 
Serve and not to resign prior to the 6th anniversary 
of graduation. If he marries while a student he 


will be discharged 
United States 


The United States Coast Guard is responsible 
for a wide ge of duties which are concerned 
With maintaining safety and order upon the high. 
Seas and navigable waters subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. The primary purpose 
Of most of these duties is to prevent loss of life 
and property due to unsafe or illegal practices, 
The maintenance of safety and order is not limited 
to enforcement of laws. The Coast Guard also 
directs a program of education among ship 
Operators and boatmen, and enlists their co- 
Operation in the prevention of marine casualties. 
This role includes maintenance of more than 37,000 
aids to navigation—lighthouses, buoys, bells, etc.— 
along 40,000 miles of waters; lifesaving activities; 
removal of derelictis and other menaces to navi- 
gation; marine inspection; ice-breaking; medical 
Sid to seamen; law enforcement on the high seas 
Апа navigable waters of the United States and in 
Alaska; the prevention of smuggling; patrol of the 
North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate 
the taking of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish; 
ae during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of 
he International Ice Patrol to report the amount 
9f iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing 
the North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather 
stations; and supervising the engagement, records 
ad discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
f rehant Marine. To carry out its many func- 
Ons, the Coast Guard has a fleet of 270 larger 
Vessels of various types and 126 aircraft. 
ане Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
andant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
14 Bitten, D. C., through a fleld organization of 
uit strict Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
E 80 States, Hawall and Alaska, A military Ser- 
А озып а branch of the armed forces of 
5 nited States at all times the Coast Guard 
perates as a service of the Treasury except when 
Wee Gas » 3 of the Navy. 
Hard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 
Glen ап Асі of Congress, written to enforce (he 


duties were increased when ti 
ast Guar 
the Lighthouse В consolidated (July 1 


поно of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
AVigation were transferred to the Coast 


ment of merchant ships and by  exercisin 
Plinary controls over their personnel, ч 


URN United States Coast 
tration, COnn., was founded in 1876. The adminis- 
(n building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 


Alexander 
ar Hamilton, first Secretary of the 


131 


the Navy, Washington, 
Naval Academy, 


The Museum is a department of the Academy 
under a director and is intended to inspire mit 
*hipmen with appreciation of American naval tra- 
ditions and sacrifices, It contains many original — 
documents, including contracts for building the 
original Navy; letters of John Paul Jones; me- 
morials of the steamboat inventors John Fitch, 
James Rumsey and Robert Fulton; a ship model | 
collection donated by Col. H. H. Rogers; historical 
paintings by Edward Moran; the Beverly R, Rob- · 
inson collection of 1,044 naval prínts and many 
objects associated with important naval events. 


Coast Guard ў 
To meet wartime exigencies, various groups were 
formed to ai pment -the regular Coast Guard per- 
sonnel, but t ese had been reduced on June 30, 
1954 to about 29,000 officers and men in ar 


» 


Naval Reserve, 
tablishing the 
as the Spars, 


reactivated dur; 1951, being limited to former 
members after Dene demobilized in 1945. 


The Coast Guard Auxiliary is a nonmilitary k 


organization administered. by the Commandant, 
with 13,000 members in 421 communities. Its pri- 
mary activity is to assist the Coast Guard in the 
promotion of safety and efficiency in the opera- 
tion of small boats. T ЫЙ 
Training facilities include а. recruit гесе! 
center at Cape May, N. J., various service schools 
for enlisted men, and the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Conn., for officer candidates. 
The Search and Rescue Agency (formerly Air- 
Sea) established at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Feb., 1944) has the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard as its head, assisted by a board of. 
representatives from the Army and Navy. Y 
The Coast Guard maintained over 37,000 aids to 
navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, dap. 
marks, fog signals and radio beacons), In July 


1955 49 Loran stations were being operated by the 


'd and 197 radio and radar beacons were 
W M on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts . 
and in Hawali, Puerto Rico and Alaska. The 75110 
tific improvements of radio and radar being applie 
now to peacetime aids have names colned 2 
their description, for example: ANRAC 1 ч 
station (Alds to Navigation RAdio Controlled), 
which is a radio device to light and extinguish 
electric lights and rate fog signals; 5 Я 
radio transmitting station (LOng Range ies А pe РЫ 
gation), first used during the war to ob 190 
tude and latitude positions; RACON ata un 
(Radar beaCONs), which gives dist со ап 
bearing of an airplane or ship 0 t | 
The Coast Guard operates nearly 16,000 miles. 
of land telephone lines and submarine cables, orm 
TARDE lifeboat. stations, lighthouses, and ote 
units. The facilities include radio trafic 
tions and air radio stations. s D 
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United States Air Force Academy 


The United States Air Force Academy, estab. 
1954, is located at Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, 
Colo,, and will move to a permanent site at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, 8 miles north of 
Colorado Springs, when sufficient buildings are 
completed there. 

е Academy is the culmination of dreams of 
farsighted airmen like Generals Mitchell, Arnold, 
Spaatz and Vandenberg; who recognized the need 
for a separate academy to train future air com- 
manders long before the Air Force became an 
autonomous service, 

The first class of approximately 300 cadets be- 


gan training on July 11, 1955. The second class’ 


of approx. 300 will be admitted July 9, 1956. 

Requirements for admission to the Academy 
differ from civilian colleges in that each pro: 
peetive cadet must first be nominated as a candi- 
date under one or more of the categories listed 
below. Final selections are made by the Air Force. 
Approximately 85% of the cadets entering in 
July, 1956, will obtain their nominations through 
Congressional sources. 

Each Senator and Representative is authorized 
to nominate 10 candidates. If nominated by a 
Senator, the candidate's residence may be any- 
where in ihe state, If nominated by a Repre- 
sentative, the candidate must be a resident of 
his Congressional District. 

The number of competitive vacancies: Con- 
gressional, 255; Vice Presidential, 1; Presidentíal, 
13; Regular Components, 13; Reserve Components, 
13; Sons of Deceased Veterans, 5. There will be 
a number of non-competitive vacancies for sons 
of Medal of Honor winners. 

No vacancies for the class entering in 1956 exist 
for residents of the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico or the Canal Zone, 

A candidate must be at least 17 years of age 
and must not have reached his 22nd birthday by 
July 1 of the year in which he enters. He must 
be a male citizen of the United States, of good 
moral character, and must never have been mar- 
ried, He should be at least 5 ft. 4 in., but not 
more than 6 ft. 4 in. tall. 

After nomination, the candidate must take the 
following examination and tests at Air Force 
installations: the Air Force medical examination 
for fiying training and the Air Force pilot aptitude 
and observer aptitude test. The college entrance 
examination board test will also be administered 
in the applicant’s community. In the competitive 
selection consideration is also given to the candi- 
date's character, leadership potential, academic 


record and participation in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Entrance requirements and procedures 
for appointment are described in detail in the 
U. S. Air Force Academy Catalogue which may 
be obtained free from the U. S. Air Force Acad- 
emy Appointments Branch, Washington 25, D. C. 

To be considered for entrance, a letter of nom- 
ination must be submitted by the nominating 
authority to the Air Force Academy Appointment 
Branch, Headquarters, USAF, Washington 25, 
D. C. not later than January 31. Applicants for 
the Regular and Reserve Component vacancies 
must submit their applications to their organiza- 
tional commanders on or before November 30, of 
any year preceding the class they wish to enter, 
Applicants for Vice Presidential vacancies mail 
complete information, to the Vice President, 
Washington, D. C., requesting nomination. Appli- 
cants for Presidential Sons of Deceased Veterans, 
and Sons of Medal of Honor vacancies should mail 
complete information to the Appointment Branch 
in Washington, requesting nomination. Sons of 
Medal of Honor winners who meet requirements 
may be admitted without regard to vacancies. 
These candidates are required to qualify on en- 
trance examinations. 

Upon admission to the Academy, each cadet is 
required to sign an oath of allegiance and an 
obligation to serve as a commissioned officer in 
the Regular Air Force for not less than 3 con- 
secutive years upon graduation. Summer periods 
at the Academy are primarily devoted to military 
training, flying training, and physical training 
but approximately 4 weeks’ leave is granted cadets 
each summer after the first year. The academic 
year runs from September through May. 

Upon admission the cadet deposits $300 to be 
credited to his account to cover part of the cost 
of equipment and uniforms. Cadets are paid 
$111.15 per month and an allowance for food. 
From this the Cadets pay for food, books, cloth- 
ing, and all personal expenses. Quarters and 
medical attention are provided. Upon successful 
completion of the four-year course, the graduate 
receives a Bachelor of Science degree, an Ob- 
Servers rating and a commission as a 2nd Lieu- 
tenant in the Regular Air Force. x 

The 296 cadets in the first class of the Academy 
chose the falcon as the symbol of the Academy. 

The Superintendent of the Academy is Lt. Gen. 
R. Harmon, USAF. The Dean of Faculty is 
Brig. Gen. Don Z. Zimmerman, USAF. The Com- 
mandant of Cadets is Brig, Gen. Robert M. Still- 
man, USAF. 


Peak Strength of Armed Forces in World War II 


Source: Department of the Army 


Excludes strength of undefground and 


of puppet powers employed by Allied and Axis Powers 


India. 

Chini 

Pol Cuba.. 
Colombia 
e i 


Luxembourg 


2 
Мехіо 70, 
Chile. 60,000 ! Costa. Rica. 


AX 
52.000 | Germany (incl. Austria). 10,200,000 
45,000 . 6,095,000 
40,000 . 3,750,000 
38,000 000,000: 
25,000 8005 
25,000 450,000 
Tm 100 
15,000 260,000 
11,000 126,500 
10,000 
im 
5,000 850,000 
504000 650,000 
3,500 350,000 
8,500 115,000 
1,000 2:000 
1,000 Loy 
ve 500 8,000 


*Peak Strength of 
Approximate proportion of Army overseas at peak 


Eni. 0. C. 


Army in World War II—May e 1945—8,291,336. 


Marine Corps Personnel 
Source: Department of the Navy (Navy 


deployment in 1945— Apri] 30, 1945—66 per cent 


on Active Dut 
Comptroller) 


49; 
3,868 
205,770 


„275 
186,753 


officers corps of dietitian 
occupational therapists. 

An applicant must first be commissioned in the 
United States Air Force Reserve. If CE she 
may apply after 6 months of extended active duty 
for a commission in the Regular Air Force. 


, physical therapists and 


To be appointed as a 2nd lieutenant in the Re- - 


serve, a dietitian must. sess a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited col ege or university with a 
major either in foods and nutrition or in institu- 
tion management. In addition, she must have 
completed an approved hospital dietetic internship 
or have had 3 years acceptable hospital experience. 
For a Reserve appointment, a physical therapist 
must have a minimum of 90 semester hours in an 
accredited college or university, and must also have 
completed an approved training course in physical 
therapy. For Reserve appointment, an occupation- 
al therapist must have a minimum of 60 semester 
hours in an accredited college or university and be 
& graduate of an approved School of Occupational 
Therapy. An applicant who meets certain require- 
ments as to education and experience may be ap- 
pointed in a higher grade. 

Individuals who have the basic educational and 
fenster раза свИопа for appointment in the Regu- 
ar Air Force may be commissioned as 2nd lieuten- 
ants in the Reserve for the purpose of completing: 
в hospital dietetic internship, physical егар; 


training or occupational therapy training (по! 
to exceed 12 months). 
To be eligible for a Reserve commission, appli- 


cant must be a female citizen, physically and edu- 
cationally qualified, between 21 and 40 years of 


The United States 


The U. S. Marine Corps, one of the nation's 
armed services, dating from Nov. 10, 1775, has 
emphasized its role as a force in readiness by con- 
tinuing throughout 1955 its development of new 
tactics and techniques for amphibious warfare in 
an atomic age. 

Lt. Gen. Randolph McC. Pate 
President. Eisenhower to succeed Gen. Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr., on Jan. 1, 1956, as Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. Gen. Pate’s appointment is 
for 2 years. 

One highlight of 1955 was redeployment of the 
First Marine Division to the United States in 
March after nearly 5 years in Korea, 3 of them 
in front-line combat. In World War II and the 
Korean fighting, the division earned 5 Presidential 
Unit Citations. 

Average strength of the Marine oam in 1955 
approximated 207,000 officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel, including about 2,200 Women Marines. 
The authorized strength remains at a minimum 
of 3 divisions and 3 aircraft wings. One division 
and one wing are in the Far East. 

The Marine Co: took part in the May, 1955, 

Helicopter- 


was appointed by 


atomic tests at sert Ck, Nev. 
borne troops of a Marine ground-air experimental 
force carried out an assault exercise on an ob- 
jective that had been hit by an actual atomic 
explosion, I amphíbious exercises were also 
conducted in the Far East in 1955, as well as in 
North Carolina and California. 

The Marine Corps' functions as a professional 
fighting laboratory in peacetime were in evidence 
through the year. New weapons included Ontos, 
an anti-tank vehicle carrying 6 106mm recoilless 
rifles. A new inflatable reconnaisance boat of 
rubberized. 0 built to carry 9 men, were made 
available to the operating forces while experiments 


E ur 
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age and have no dependents under For a Regu- 
lar commission, applicant must possess the appro- _ 
priate bachelor’s degree, have the required 
professional training, be single or divorced, have no 
dependents under 18, and be under 27 for appoint- 
ment as a 2nd lieutenant and under 30 for ist 
lieutenant. Queries may be directed to the Surgeon. 
General, United States Aír Force, "Washington 25, 
D. C., Attention: Chief, Women's Medical Special- 
ist, Corps. 
WOMEN MARINES 


Col. Julia E. Hamblet, Director. Hd. U. 8. 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 
Women. Marines, recognized since 1918, were 


authorized as regulars by the Women's Armed 
Services Integration Act of 1948. Women must be 


18 to 31 years ok age for enlistment and 21 for 
Commissioning; must be single upon entering the 
Marine Corps but may marry while on duty. 
Women who marry may be released from service 


after serving a prescribed tour of duty subsequent 


to recruit or officer training. 

Recruits receive 8 weeks of training at Parris 
Island, S, C. Officer training is conducted at 
Quantico, Va., for meritorious enlisted women 
and college students or graduates who attend a 


12 weeks’ course in the Women Officers Training 


Class before commissioning. 
At the end of 1955, approximately 2,200 Women 
Marines were serving on active duty at post and 


stations throughout the country, including Wash- 
ington, D. C. and San Francisco, Calif., at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, and in Italy and France, 


Marine Corps 

continued with a larger type. Experiments Were 
also continued with the lightweight geodesic 
domes, which except for the largest sizes are fully 
portable by helicopter. The domes are expected 
to solve many problems of military shelter in the 
field. Logistically, the Marine Corps pioneered 
the development of a bulk fuel supply system for 
=н assault, using non-rigid rubberized 
anks. 


A major development of 1955 in Marine Corps 
aviation was the unveiling of an all-weather air 
Support system. Use of radar guidance enables 
planes fi; blind, and releasing their bombs 
Automatically, to hit their targets with excellent 
accuracy. Tested in Korean combat, this is de- 
scribed as the most practical all-weather method 
yet devised. 

First Marine Corps trainees under the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 were enlisted in September. 

h recruits will serve for 6 months, then be in 
the Marine Corps Reserve for an additional 1% 
Sears. Basic training is given at Parris Island, 
S. С., and San Diego, Calif. 

Marine air and ground units participated with 
other services and agencies in aiding flood-stricken 
areas in the northeastern United States and on 
the Gulf Coast of Mexico after the hurricanes 
in late summer of 1955. In September, Marines 
from Camp Pendleton fought Southern California 
forest fires for 4 days. 

ог 

at Quantico, Va.; Cherry Point and Camp. Le- 
jeune, N. S. Parris Island, S. C.: Miami, 

San Diego, Calif. 
In Hawaii, Marines are stationed at Kaneohe Bay 
on the Isl; also serve in Чар 
the various fleets and naval 
pasen ип б. S. embassies, at NATO and U. N. 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


The United Btates Merchant Marine Academy— 


training—has a complement of 800 Cadet-Midship- 
and the D 


On completion of courses, graduate Cadet-Mid- 
shipmen are examined for their original Per CHASE 
ship in the United States Merchant Marine. Gradu- 


rd 

tw dene &s Second and First Class- 
Appointment of candidates is governed by a s 

ant territory quota system. latio ЕЧ 


made up and graded 
се author! 5 
| candida, e must be a male citizen of the 


United States, not less than’ 16 years and віх 
months of age and not over 21 years of age on the 
date the application is received by the Supervisor. 
Discharged veterans, armed services and Merchant 


€ are granted an-age waiver to 22nd birthday 


recelve ni tes 
each year from Latin ot more than 12 candida! 


ве. " 
and applica- 
i Г оша 


a Ne Sh formerly 
` sler, is situated о: 
Long Island near the confu- 

and the East River and 


The puperintendent of E 
Admiral Gordon McLintock. D.S f nv E En: 


: 
| 
| 


TONER RINT 


National Defense—World War I Debt; Casualties 735 
World War I Debt Owed U. S. as of June 30, 1955 - 


Source; Treasüry Department 5 


Indebtedness т m 
I ———————— MÀ 
Total Principal 8 Interest 
Country Indebtedness 
Due and Due and 
Unpaid! Unmatured Unpaid! 
Sos E — EATER 
Armenia, $33,371,038 $11,959,917 $21,411,120 
Austria? 338 al 
Belgium 186.059,07 
Cuba.. 
Czechoslovakia 112,170,000 
Estonia 12,557,000 
Finland 
France 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Hungary? 
Italy 
Latvia 
Liberia 
Lithuania 
n a Y x4 16219 :000:| 159545 000 Л 
Polanc 3378,154,024 ,212, , 845, 
Rumaniaio 048,414 21,032,560 42,828,000 29,187,864 
Russi. 544,826,433 192,801:297 |. 2.9... 352,225,135 
Yugoslayia!? у 66,816,881 14,008,000 47,617,000 5,191,881 3 
Total 17,590,468,752 | 3,309,087,870 | 8,125,084,493 | 6,156,296,387 | 2,755,270, 


includes amounts postponed and unpaid under moratorium agreements for fiscal year 1932. y 
?The German Government was notified on April 1, 1938, that the Government of the United States. 
оша look to the German Government for the discharge of the indebtedness of the Government y 
ustria to the Government of the United States. ^ "REF ABE 
ne over amount funded due to exercise at options with respect to the payment of interest dui 
original issue of bonds of debtor government. "pot 
‘The Act, approved August 24, 1949 (20, U.S.C. 222-224) provides that any sum due or ps edt 
Government of Finland to the United States as the result of Worid War T shall be deportea ў 
тү Ашу and made availahig for e Cu veu ate r , 5 z 
ates for citizens of- Finland, and to provide opportuni о: in 1 
enterprises in Finland. Payments Бу Finland through June 30, 1955 totalling $2,419,351 were made 
Svallable pursuant to Gh thor? act seus m 
“Represents payments deferred. 
The Hungarian Government deposited with the foreign creditors’ account at the Hun 


Ио June db 

Rank an amount of pengo equivalent to the interest payments due from Dec, 15, 1952, to June 

1997. the debtefunding aad боШ agreements with Hungary provide for payment in а to” 
nited States. vit 


‘The United States held obligations in the principal amount of $280,898, which, fogether wi — 


[OX A aa a C EE C AN qoos cop rr 
SEDE DM feror д, SLM dud pes 1s шш т 
JJ)... covering umania еее, 
%% 
TiConsists principalis. of proceeds of liquidation of assets of Russian Government in the United States, 
“This Government has not accepted the provisions of the moratorium. #2 


Casualties of АП Belligerents іп World War I 


Source: U. S. War Department [- 


Total E 3 | 5 
; ded Prisoners ‘ota! 
Country Mobitized | Killed and | Mousitios land Missing| Casualties 
бк» cs a | — . | 
2000000 | 100,000 
2,000, +100, 
22 
'300 
335,706 
45, 
18805 
7,222 
3,000 
5,152,115 
1,152,800 7,142,558 | 
алю | $5200 2,200,000 ай у; 
1300000 | 82900 | 192390 | 2 266919 — 
Total . . 22,850,000 | 3,286,200 3,629,829 |. 
65,088,810 | 8,538,315 7,750,919 


736 Veterans Administration 


Veterans Administration ze 
VA—Veterans Administration—Harvey V. Higley, Administrator. Address, Washington 25, D. ©, 


Veterans Administration is an independent service, and those disabled in service during the 
Government agency charged with administering Korean conflict period. E! ible veterans with 

efits provided by law for veterans and their service-connected disabilities, in need of уоса» 
families. The agency was created in July, 1930, by tional training to overcome their handicaps, may 
combining the Bureau of Pensions, Veterans train in schools, on-the-job or on- the- farm. 
Bureau and National Home for Disabled Volun- Before starting training, a disabled veteran will 
teer Soldiers. " be interviewed by a VA counselor and may be 

America's. veterans ред the 22,000.000 mark given a Series of tests to determine aptitudes, 
in September, 1955. ОЇ these, 80%, ‘or 15,400,000, interests and «bilities, While in training and for 
served in World War II. Another 4100,00 had 2 months afterwards, disabled veterans may re- 


Seen service during the Korean conflict period, ceive subsistence allowance In addition | to- 
between June 27, 1950, and Jan. 31, 1955. The disability compensation pay, ‘and also in addi- 
remainder served in other wars or during peace. tion to training costs tuition, books and the 
Following are the major benefits which VA like—which VA pays directly to the school. 
administers for veterans, their families and bene- Maximum rates for those in the classroom are 
ficlaries: $75 а month, without dependents; $105 with ong 
MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS dependent, and $120 with more than one 


pendent. Additional allowances may be paid, de- 
As of Oct. 1, 1955, VA was operating 113 pending on the veteran's degree of disability 
hospitals, and utilizing beds in civil, state and and his family status 
other Federal hospitals on a contract basis. The By Oct. 1, 1955, more than 609,000 disabled 
average daily patient load was jn excess of 110,- World War it veterans and 31,000 veterans dis- 
000, more than half of whom were being treated abled since Korea had received vocational rehabi- 
for mental illnesses, tation training. Forty percent trained for top- 
Veterans of all wars, includin Korea, may be level Occupations in the professions and business 
entitled to VA hospital care under the following шапа ement: 30% trained for skilled trade and 
priority system: First, those suffering from injuries industrial jobs; the remainder trained for occu- 
or diseases incurred in or made worse by wartime pations ranging from farmer to office worker, 


0) 
disabilities. Veterans in this group must state WORLD WAR II GI BILL 


under onth that they are unable to pay for private’ Of the original GI bill for World War M 
treatment; they must submit a financial state- veterans, the pr program is the "only benefit 


ment of their assets and liabilities, and they still in full fo. . This is essentially the same 

must wait until beds are available. Raton Kore eren However, it "i od 
for most World War 11 veterans on uly 

KOREAN GI BILL 1957, whereas the Korean GI loan program Will 


The Korean GI bill, enacted in July, 1952, con- run until Jan. 3. 65 
tains a five-point program to help Korea veterans By Oct. 15 1909. A of 4,300,000 World War 
readjust to civilian life, Included are education II veterans had Obtained GI loans amounting to 
and training, Government-guaranteed and in- $311 billion. Of this amount, VA had guaranteed 
sured loans for homes, farms and business, un- or insured nearly $17 billion, More than 90% of 
employment compensation, mustering-out pay and the loans, or 4,000,000, were for homes. Farm 
job-ünding help. loans numbered 68,000, and business loans 
Under the educational provisions a veteran may 222,000. de 
et one and one-half days of education or train- Veteran 


ев loan obligations. By Oct. 1, 
conflict period, maximum 36 mos. While in train- 1955 een repaid in 
ing, he will receive a monthly Government al- full.“ By the 900000 AY claims on 
lowance. Tuition, fees, books and living costs only 38 000 defaulted loans—less than 1% of all 
mouse, come out at the AE. aint loans to veterans jons 

а drcolleterans in full-time training in е ing provision: 
schools and colleges аге $110 a month ії they ave of the (0 he education аа Хе оо ої тоге 
no dependents; $135 if they have one dependent, than 7,800, 000 veterans of that war have enrolled 
and $160 if they have more than one dependent: during’ the 12 years the program has been in 
Those training less than full time, as well as those effect. Of these, 2,300,000 attended college; 3,300,- 
“faking on-the-job or on-the-farm training, wid 000 went to schools below the college level: 1/500,- 
receive lower montbly rates. The veteran may 000 trained on-the-job, and 700.000 took farm 
change his course only once. Since ne must training. On Oct. 1, 1955, less than 100,000 World 
choose wisely, VA will provide Vocational counsel. War TI veterans still were in training, a far 

Through Oct. 1, 1955, more than 1,000,000 Cry from the peak of 2,500. 000 reached at the 

veterans or one out of every 4 Who served during ena of 1947, the GI training program comes. to 

the Korean Period had es GI training. an end for nearly all World War 1I veterans on 

d July 25, 1956. 

A second major benefit of the law is a GI loan Undo: the War GI bill bene- 

program that operates under the same condi- 4 Tes neren annem es, unemployment 

о Which ended Lor nearly all veterans in July н 

d y 9,000, received allowances, 

or farm equipment, or to go most found jobs after being ‘on the rolls only @ 

ew weeks, 


up to 60%-of the loan, but COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


M * i ties re- 
Other real estate loans may be guaranteed up to sul 5 F ae eE entad. disabili service 
SO te With а $4,000 guaranty ceiling. Non reale Шау qualify for monthly compensation payments 
е loans, such as business loans, may be from MAREA Tates—also paid to disabled 
0 EAS veterans—ranging from $17 to 105 Я, 
Korea veterans had obtained GI loans amount- ‘Additions n dins оп DUNS PB ee 1. 
ns isabilities 500 
ете пош, doau J as blindness and does "Ot Ade Pencechne rates of 
loan programs o the SOM bil » аце Ek сова 8 аге 80% of the wartime scale ther 
the de 87 ane VA. The remaining benefits of World War SORTS of” Korea И "hey а 
j^ еј 0 по! 
a maximumot a REP ie оп 320 а, ve for Econ, Mad, totally disabled Zor reasons, net 
3 е annual x if single 
States 18У TU S. Department. of Labor. An or $200 , were op Oh exceed, $1,400, if IDE 
пара PS gs en RUE meet the eligibility re- are $66.15 a month, increased to $78.75 after 10 
aie mustering-out pro i Ser ог when the veteran reaches age 65. How- 
the Armed Forces. provides ‘payment 1 or Tendance “Gee eteran needs regular aid and at- 
discharge ог E for those, with at least. 80 (^ the rate of $135.45 a month 
0 Were on active duty outside the on VA's luded 
Fe. $200 for those with 60 days’ or 000 Pensation and pension rolls. Inc 
- who were not outside the USA," and $109 10 Were 158,000 disabled since Korea, 


those Who spent less that 60 days on active duty. INSURANCE 

ў Не law's 8 ent Nice of n we administers three programs of insurance: 
Г Ута » U. S. Gov ns: 

. Offered by the U. S. Employment Servce. National Service ¢ ite Vs "World Wat 1l Veterans. 


ice Li 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED And ihe Indemnity and Insurance Acts of 1951 


Йа ИШ tale is provided both for ns g Bio 
r а tie 
disabled as a result of World War II coverage AES death рве ее ашу, 
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for $10,000 less any other GI insurance they may 
have had in force. This free coverage lasts for 
120 days after separation, for those ordered to 
&ctive duty for more than 30 days. After dis- 
charge, a veteran may apply for certain types 
of low-premium, non-dividend-paying GI ine 
surance. 

On Oct. 1, 1955, a total of 370,000 Korea veterans 
were holding the new forms of insurance. At 
the same time, more than 5,600,000 World War II 
veterans were carrying NSLI, and 398,000 World 
War I veterans had USGLI policies in force. 


WHEELCHAIR HOUSING 
VA pays & grant of up to $10,000 toward the 


cost of a suitably-equipped house for a veteran of 
either war or peacetime service who lost, or lost 
the use of, his legs, so that he cannot get about 
without the aid of braces, crutches or a wheel- 
chair. More that 4,000 such veterans through 
Oct. 1, 1955 had received wheelchair housing 
N OTHER BENEFITS 

In addition to these programs, the VA adminis- 
ters a number of other benefits for veterans and 
their dependents, including automobile grants 
for seriously disabled veterans, a guardianshi) 
service, a contact service to advise veterans an 
their families of their rights to benefits, and 
similar activities, 


Pension Cases and Compensation Payments 
Source: Veterans Administration М 


Fis- | Living |Deceased 


Fis- | Living |Deceased 


cal | veteran | veteran | Total | Total Dis-| cal | veteran | veteran | Total | Total Dis- 
year cases cases cases |bursement| year cases cases cases bursement. 
No. No Dollars No. No. No. Dollars 
4 122,290 | 537,944 144,03 1,513,586 | 732,535,302 
т, 241,019 | 993.529 hi 6.408 12,920,765 |1,731,972,783 
7 280,680 | 998,441 2,918,325 |1,820,685,358 
во; | 318,461 | 921,083 2,949,133 408 
4 |. 310,424 | 748,147 3,026,361 2,009,462, 
4 9, 769, 8 3,056,178 2 ,982, 
4 790, 5 3,124,828 |2,105,973,073 
5 840, Ж 505,834 3,523,584 |2,376,306,533 
5 25: 2 | 838, 374,40 2,590,411 3,568,309 |2,450,517,692 
6 239,176 | 849,298 | 429,13: 2,668,786. 03 13,477,080 12,634,292,537 


American Military Cemeteries and Memorials on Foreign Soil 
Administered by the American Battle Monuments Commission, Washington, D. C. 3 
(Numbers of graves in parentheses) 


WORLD WAR I CEMETERIES 
Aisne-Marne, near Belleau (Aisne), France (2,288). 
Brookwood (Surry), England (468). 

Flanders Field, Waregem, Belgium (368). 
eens Romagne (Meuse), France (14,- 


Olise-Aisne, near 

France (6,012). 
St, Mihiel, Thiancourt (M. et M.), France (4,152). 
Somme, Bony (Aisne), France (1,836). 
Suresnes (Seine), France (1,541). In this cemetery 
rest 24 of our unknown dead of World War II. 
This memorial epitomizes all our military ceme- 
leries and memorials. For the past 30 years, senior 
representatives of the American and French Goy- 
frnments have come on ceremonial occasions to 
honor the memory of our military dead. 

MONUMENTS 
Andenarde, Beigium. 
Bellicourt (Aisne), France. 
Brest (Finistére), France. 
Cantigny (Somme), France. 
Cháteau-Thierry (Aisne), France. 
Gibraltar. 
Kemmel, near Ypres, Belgium. 
Montfaucon (Meuse), France. 
Montsec (Meuse), France. 
Sommepy (Marne), France. 
Tours (Indre et Loire), France. 
WORLD WAR Ii CEMETERIES 

Of the nearly 250 temporary overseas military 
Cemeteries established around the world during 
World War II the following have been retained as 
permanent sites. e» 


Ardennes, near  Neuville-en- го2, 
Gabe. euville-en-Condro: 


Fére-en-Tardenois (Aisne), 


Belgium 


heo near St. James (Manche), France 
Cambridge, near Cambridge, England (3,811). 
Epinal, near Epinal (Vosges), France (5,256). 
Florence, near Florence, Italy (4,403). 
Henri RADI near Henri-Chappelle, Belgium 
7,989). 
Lorraine, St. Avold (Moselle), France (10,488). 
Manila, near Fort McKinley, Manila, Republic of 
the Philippines (17,177). The memorial planned 
for this cemetery will be the largest in the Com- 
mission’s construction program, 
Luxembourg, near Hamm, Luxembourg (5,076), 
Netherlands, Margraten, Holland (8,301). 
Normandy, near St. Laurent (Calvados), France 

(9,385). U х 
North Africa, Carthage, Tunisia (2,834). 

Rhóne, Draguignan (Var), France (861). 
Sicily-Rome, Nettuno, Italy (7,862). 

The Manila Cemetery and the National Memorial 
Cemetery of the Pacific at Punchbowl сени 
Honolulu, T.H., are the only overseas sites in thi 
Pacific Ocean areas and the Far East containing 
the dead of World War II. 

There are two other national cemeteries main- 
tained by the Quartermaster General Department 
of the Army, Washington, D.C., in which World 
War II dead are buried. One, at Sitka, Alaska, 
contains the graves of those who gave their lives 
in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands campaign. The- 
other at Hato Tehas, Puerto Rico, contains the 
remains of those who died in the Caribbean Ares. 

In the general interest, the decoration of graves 
only with natural cut flowers is permitted. The 
Commission is happy to assist interested persons 
to arrange with local florists in foreign countries 
for placing. such decorations. 


i Alps Over 2,000 Years Ago 
Where Hannibal Sr ee toe diis Soult 


Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, led his 
army across the Alps in 218 B. C. to challenge 
the might of Rome in Italy. This passage, re- 
Earded as one of the greatest of all military 
feats, has challenged many historians. The latest 
study by Sir Gavin de Beer, director, Natural 
History Museum, London, Eng., is considered most 
plausible. Studying clues to the land route given 
in descriptions by Livy and Polybius, Sir Gavin 
determined that Hannibal, who commanded an 
army of 50,000 foot soldiers, 9,000 horsemen and 
Over 30 elephants, moved from Spain to 
Buone; crossed it near Arles, followed the Durance 
Н US and the Aygues tributary of the Isere to 
u hills near the present town of Gap, in the 
С ench Basses-Alpes, north of Mt. Viso, 12,602 
t. ДЕП. Passing by way of the Col de la 
praversette, Hannibal reached the low plain of 
jedmont. The passage took 5 mos. in the course 
9f which Hannibal was often under attack in 

e mountains and reached Italy with 20,000 


antry and 6,000 horse. 
эд make elephants cross the Rhone on rafts, 
Hannibal’s men covered rafts with earth, Some 
of the elephants became panicky and fell off, 
but waded out, Where wider roads had to be 
made for the elephants in the mountains, Han- 
nibal's men would start a fire on a huge rock and 
then drench it with vinegar, an ancient method 
of attacking fortifications. 3 

Sir Gavin explains that even today Hannibal's 
route is a wild, rugged country, frequented by 
smugglers, ssed by neither highway nor rail- 
road. Mt. Viso in Hannibal's day was covered 
with pines and is so described by Virgil Hannibal 
lost many men from ambush, falls from precipices, 
and stones rolled down on them. Descending 
across avalanche snowfields, “the soldiers knew 
not where to set foot with safety. 

But, despite their losses, the Carthaginians gave 
the Romans two of their worst defeats at Lake 
Trasimene and Cannae. 


i 
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U. S. Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine Officers on Active Duty 
(Data as of December 1, 1955) 
For Staff Officers of the Department of Defense see Index 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Chief of Staff 
General Maxwell D. Taylor 
Generals of the Army 


Bradley, Omar N... 
MacArthur, Dough 
Marshall, George C. 


20, 1950 
18, 1954 


16, 1944 


Collins, J. Lawton 24, 1948 
Dahiquist, John E.. WV. 18, 19: 

Gruenther, Alfred М... 1, 1951 
Lemnitzer, Lyman L,, 25, 1955 
McAuliffe, Anthony C... 1, 1955 
Palmer, Williston B. * 20, 1955 
White, Isaac D. 22, 1955 


Lieutenant Generals 
Arnold, William H June 22, 1953 
Bryan, Blackshe; Jan, 


Byers, Clovis Е , 1955 
Canine, Ralph J 16, 1953 
Clarke, Bruce C , 1953 
Collier, John Н... Aug. 17, 1954 
Decker, George Н. June 10, 1952 
Gavin, James M.. 25, 1955 
Harrison, unes K., Ir 5 955 


eible, W: к 
Williams, Laurin L 
Williams, Samuel T. 
Wyman, Willard G 
Young, Robert N PCS 
Major Generals 


De Шеп, Frank A., Jr.; 
Barriger, William L.; Barth, 


fathaniel A., ho 

FERE Eugene M.; Campbell, Boniface; Canham, 

FFT 
" le "H iorpen: A 

He colbern Willam H.; биваат. bert. W. 

2 .; Conrad, Victor A.; 

Cooney, James P.; Corderman, W. Preston; Creasy, 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Chief of Staff 
Twining, Nathan tt 


May, 
Partrid, 
Соо! rval R. 
Rawlings, Edwi 
Kuter, Laurence S. 


Lieutenant Generals 


Harmon, Hubert R. (Ret. Я К 
Stone, Charles B., if ; July 28. 1051 
Myers, Charles T July , 1952 
Cabell, Charles P... July 5, 1952 
Johnson, Leon W . July , 1952 
Smith, Joseph... July , 1952 
Schlatter, David M. Sept. 5, 1952 
Atkinson, Joseph H. 5 Маг. 3, 1953 
Anderson, Samuel E... May 1, 1953 
O'Donnell, Emmett, Jr. May 1, 1953 
Everest, Frank F... А мау 1, 1953 
Tunner, William H.. July 22, 19. 
Putt, Donald . July . 22, 1953 
Landon, Truman H.. Feb. 19, 1954 
Power, Thomas S. 


Ramey, Roger M. 


William M.; Cummings, Emerson LeR.; Dabney, 
John A.; Daniel, Derrell McC.; Dasher, Charles 
L., Jr.; Davidson, Garrison H.; Day, Francis M.; 
Dean, William F.; Deitrick, Carroll H.; de Shazo, 
Thomas E.; 1 Lawrence R.: Doan, Leander 

ly ?,; Ennis, 
vans, 
P.; 


Crump; 
Miam N.; Ginder, 1р Dew. Gielst 
B.; Gorby, Alvin L.; Griffin, Martin E 


ayford, Bertram F.; Ha 
B.; Heaton, Leonard D.; Hendrix, Rale s 
Hershey, Lewis B. (Ret.); Hess, John B.; Hewett, 
Hobart; Hinds, John H. John H.; Hol- 
brook, Frank С.; Holie, Charles G.; Hollis, Robert 
P.; Holman, Jonathan lowze, 
Robert L., Jr.; Johnson, Douglas V.; Jones, Her- 
bert N. Klein, John A.; Lawton, William S. 
es John M.; Lenzner, Emil; Liebel, Willard 


u 
Rutledge, Paul W.; 
Patrice 9. Schow, 


Stokes, John H., Jr.; S 


rry P.; Strickler 
Daniel B. (N.G.); Patrick H. (Ret); 
Timberman, Thomas S.; Trapnell, Thomas J. H.; 
Trudeau, Arthur G.; Uncles, John F.; Upham, 
John S., Jr.; Van Brunt, Rinaldo; Van Houten, 
John G.; Ward, Robert W.; Waters, William E.! 
Watlington, Thomas M.: Watson, Numa A.; West- 
phalinger, Henry R.; Willems, John M.: Williams, 
dward T. Yount, Paul F.; 
Wayne C. 


THE AIR FORCE 


Barcus, Glenn O.. 
Timberlake, Patri 
Irvine, Clarence 8... 
Rogers, Elmer J., Л 


Major Generals 


Acheson, George R.; Ackerman, John B.; Agee, 
Walter R.; Anderson, Edward W.; Ankenbrandt, 
Francis L.; Armstrong, Frank A., Jr.; Armstrong, 
Ба G. (MC); Asenslo, Manuel J.; Baker, David 
H.; Barnes, Earl W.: Bassett, Harol H.; Beau, Lu- 
cas V., (Ret.); Beebe, Royden E., Jr.; Bergquist, 
Kenneth P. Blake, Gordon A.; Bogart, Frank А.; 
Born, Charles F.; Boyd, Albert; Bradiey, Mark 
E. Ir. Brandt, Carl A.; Brentnall, Samuel R.: 
Briggs, James E., Browne, Roger J.; Bunker, 
Howard G.; Burns, Robert W.; Burnside, Merrili 
Da Callahan, arpenter, Charles I. 


Ha Dudley D.; Hall William E.; Harbold, 
Norris B.; Harmon, Reginald C. (JAC); Harris, 
Hunter, Jr.; Harris, Samuel R., Jr.; Henry Wil- 


Zimmerman, 
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Hobson, Kenneth B.; Hood, Reuben С.. 
Jr.; Hovey, Burton 
W.; Johnson, Alfred H.; Kelly, Joe W.; Kissner, 
August W.; Kuhfeld, Albert M.; Lacey, Julius K.; 
Landry, Robert B.; Lee, Morris J.; Lee, Robert M.; 
Lewis, Millard; Lindsay, Richard C.; Luedecke, 
Alvin R.; Lynn, Roy H. Maude, Raymond C.: М 

i ty, Chester E. (AFR); Mc- 
Connell, 


Cormick, John H.: McDonald, Thomas 
William F.; McNaughton, Kenneth P.; Mechling, 
Edward P.; Miller, Walter I. (AFR); Mills, John 


liam T.; 


S.; Moon Henry K.; Moore, Ernest; Morgan, 
William M.; Mundy, George W.; Myers, Colby 
M.; Nelson, Morris R.; Odom, Thetus S. Ogle, 
Dan C. (MC); Old, Archie J., Jr., Parker, Hugh H.; 
Parker, Lewis R.; Parks, Harlan C.; Picher, Oliver 
5.; Pow illam H., Jr. (MC); Price, George 
E. Rampy, Thomas R. (APR); Reeves, Raymond 
DEPARTMENT 
Fleet Admirals 
King, Ernest J. (Aviation) Dec. 17, 1944 
Leahy, William D Dec. 15, 1944 
Nimitz, Chester W. . Dec. 19, 1944 
Admirals 
, Arleigh A June 5, 1955 
John H. (Aviation) . Apr. 7, 195 
Duncan, Donald B. (Aviation) g. 9, 1951 
Fechteler, William M Ў ге 1, 
Radford, Arthur W. (Aviation) Apr. 
Stump, к B. (Aviation) June 
Wright, Jerauld v cs ADE, 
Vice Admirals 

Briscow, Robert P. Feb. 12, 1951 
Callaghan, William M... Apr. 11, 1951 
Combs, Thon Aviation) June 27, 1953 
Curts, Maurice 
Doyle, Austin K. (Aviation) 54 


Denebrin 
Fahrion, E 
Gardner, М 
Good, Ko: 
Holloway. 


ncis C 
G 


(Av pation) 


mes 
lerbert 


Martin, Harold M. (Aviation) 
McCormick, Lynde D 
McMahon, Frederick W (Aviation) - 
Ofstle, Ralph A. > 

Pride, Alfred M. 


Royar, Murrey L. 54 
Settle, Thomas G. W... , 1954 
Struble, Arthur 5. 26, 1948 
Wellborn, Charles, ar 17, 1955 
Wooldridge, Edmund T.. 6, 1954 


Rear Admirals 


Ammon, William B.; Atkeson, Clarence D; 
Austin, Bernard L.; Baker, Harold D.; elk 
Charles K.; Biggs, Burton B.; Bledsoe, Albert M 
Briggs, Harold M.; Bruton, Henry C.; s Buchanan. 5 
Charles A.; Burrowes, Thomas; Campbell, Rober 
. Carson, John H. Cayenagh, Robert W. 
Chillingworth, C. Jr.; Clark, Sherman R.; Collins, 
Howard L.; Cooper, Willam G.; Cooper, Joshua 
W.; Crawford, George C.; Crommelin, Henry; 
Daniel, John G.; Danial, RA C.; Daspit, Law- 
rence R.; Davis, Burton: Robert L.; 
Deutermann, Harold T.; Dietrich, Neil E. Duke, 
Irving T.; Earle, Ral ub. lis, Robert В. 
Entwistle, Frederick I Cari F.; Fenno, 
Jr.; CUL m Е; оте, 
Roy A.; 


1 


Willis 


н. 3rd; ‘Marshall, William J. 

McCorkle, Francis P.; McKinney. Eugene Bi; 
McLean, Ephraim R., Jr.; McManes, enmore 
M.; Melson, Charles L Mendenhall, ‘William 

E. Ir. Miles, Milton Moore, iter 
Moosbrügger F.; Murphy, Marion E. Murray, 
Stuart Nunn, Іа H.; Olsen, Clarence E.: 
рар, A V.; Orem, Howard E.; Parker, 
Edward AE Parks, Lewis S.; UH TM 
Redman, John R.; Rice, Robert H.; 
Romoser, “William K.; Rose, 
Rufus E.; Russell, оре Lu Sabin, Lorenzo | СЕ; 
пейһе! En wil: 
Smith, Gh ester 
Sinoot, Roland Stelter, прети, н Sonn 9 А: 

ter, 5 

Бош Ri i 
Thach, Pymes H., Jr. 
d lor, John McN.; Towner, 
V. Varian, Donald C.: 
Virden, са von Heimburg, Ernst H.; Ward, 


189. 


2.; Robinson, Frank H.; Roth, Marshall S; Rues- 
tow, Paul E.; Samford, John A.; Sanders, Homer 

Selser, James C., Jr.; Senter, William O. 
hn W., ds йагы, Jacob E.; Smith,- 


Sessums, Jo 
Frederic H., Jr.; Smi th; oy, Dem Smith, Phillips 
Imar 


W.; Smith, Sory; Spive Jm Sprague, 
John k. Spry, a ames. W. Stecie, W e E 
Stranathan, Leland oed an 
Sweeney, Walter C., ors ‘Swofford, Ralph P., Jr. 
Tate, Robert P.; ‘Terrill, Robert H.: Thate her; 
Herbert B.: Tibbetts, Kingston E. Tillery, 

ning E.; Timberlake, Edward J.: Todd Walter B.; 


‘Truesdell, Karl, Jr; Underhill, Edward H.; Upthe- 


grove, Fay R.: Wade, Leigh (AFR ; Washbourne, 
Lee B.; Webber, Kenneth B.; W. f ы! 
White, Edward H.; Whitten, Lyman Be ^; Wilson, 1 
Roscoe, С.; Wilson, MEC d Wood, 
Floyd B.; Wood. Jack Wright, Si Mart P.; 
Yates, Donald N. 

OF THE NAVY 

James H.: Warder. Frederick B.; 5 Frank 

T. Wellings, E H.; Wil harles W.! 


, Wilson, Ralph p Withington, 
Frederick; Womble, John P., Jr.; Wood, Chester 


g.; Wright, George C.; Yeager, Howard Ai; 
Yeomans, Elmer E. = 
ri (AV): Akers, Frank; ACD Ge 

Ir, Arnold, Murr E.; Beakley, Wallace MA 

Mi Robert E. Ir. Boone, ter P.; 

Charles R.; Caldwell, Henry H.; Carson, J 

M.; Clark, John E, Clarke, Ralph S.; 

Clifford S.: Cornwell, Delber vs 'Ken 

Cruise, Edgar A.; Davis, ‘Willian V. ud 

Robert E.; Dudiey, Paul Li; Duerfél 

Ser Ae i Began, ery, Danie 

Ewen, Edwar е] E 7 ve 

V.: Glover, Cató Di Golthwaite, Robert; 


фт. 
; Good' 


arry E.; 
. Leona B. 
Stroop, H 
„ Switzer, Wendell [o] i 
"тела. B; Ward, Frank T., a 

— 2 Onl: AEDO) 

Du ly. i 

P te Sg lore 

Murphy, ohn B .; Pfing- 
Sag Carl еде B B. 


Chaplain € 
Miller, Thornton С СЕС): Selle 
Muri Çor Harold W.: Meade, 


hason irain, Charles k. 
Sihen, v Wil 1 mans, ‘Alfred R.; Malone, 
Rach W. Be he, Herm ғ Ryan, Danlel Wit 
Talyor, Ralph 


0 m 


muyler N. а 
[: 5 ‘Robe 


P ГЕУ 
Mumma, Albert 97 iip. W.; Swart, rt L.: 


Hyman G.; Snyder, P 


rge 
e Charles F.i 


PUE EE 

Ё; оп, 

Frederick g. Hogan, 
Walter ооте, 
Ir. Norman, Irwin 


Behrens, 


F. Dana,’ 


Morrison, gos 


m Owsley, John d.; Pugh, Herbert L.; van 


, Hubert 
peu Duty Officers (500): Layton, Edwin T.i 


A.; Arnold, 
Archie $ Thomas 


Staff 
Wenger, — 0 


nsworth, H. 
Er Frederick Ly 


TAY): "watt, Ric 
а! 
ichara Р. 
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Commandant, with rank of General 
Shepherd, Lemuel C. Jr... Jan. I. 1952 


Lieutenant Gefierals 

..Aug. 28, 1953 
July 1, 1954 
Aug. 2, 1954 
July 23, 1953 
Mar. 8, 1952 


COAST 
Commandant, with rank of Vice Admiral 
Richmond, Alfred С, June 1, 1954 


Rear Admirals 
Cowart, Kenneth K 
Greenspun, Joseph. . ; 
Hirshfield, James A. 
Kenner, Frank Т. 
Kenner, William W 


Smith, Oliver P... 
Thomas, Gerald C. 


MARINE CORPS 


Anderson, 
ger, Joseph 
Robert E.; 
D. Litzenbe ; ; 
McQueen, John C.; Мек ее, Vernon E,; Nob 
Alfred H.; Pollock, Edwin À.; Puller, Lewis 
Ridgley, Reginald H., Jr. Riseley, James 
Robinson, 
Edward W.; Twining, Merrill B.; Wensinger, Wal- 
ter W.; Wornham, Thomas A. 


Mauerman, Raymond ј . . 
en Raymond T. 
Olson, Louls B ; 


Raney, Roy L, ` 
Wood, Russell i. 


Personal Salutes and Honors 


The national salute 1s 21 guns. It is also the 
salute to a national flag. The salute to the Union, 
commemorative of the Declaration of Independence 
and consisting of one gun for each State, will be 
fired at noon on July 4 at every post provided with 
suitable artillery, 

A 21-gun salute on arrival and departure, and 
four rufües and flourishes, is rendered to the 


Rank 


- High commissioner or other diplo1 со! equal or 
plomatic officer - 
bassador . жр 


rior to an am 


Other Salutes (on arrival only) are 15 guns for 
American envoys or ministers and foreign envoys 
or ministers accredited to the U. S., and a lieuten- 
ant general; 13 guns for a major general, American 
‚ ministers resident and ministers resident accredited 
to the U. S.; 11 guns for American charges d'af- 
faires and like officials accredited to the U. S., а 


President of the United States, to an ex-president, 
chief magistrate or sovereign of a foreign country, 
or to members of a reigning royal family. The na- 
tional anthem is played for the president, a march 
for an ex-president, and the national anthem of 
his or her country for others. The music is con« 
sidered an inseparable part of the salute and will 
immediately follow the ruffles and flourishes withe 
out pause 


ute—guns Ruffles | 
T ay —— | and 
Ar- | Depar-| fiour- Music 
rival ture hes 
* 19 4 National anthem 

19 4 March 
19 4 Mareh 
19 4 ‘March 
19 4 March’ 
19 4 March 
19 4. [March 
19 1  |Generars March 
17 4 Mareh 
17 4 Магоһ 
17 4 March 
l AN, . 4 Mareh 
17 17 4 А 
17 17 4 Gene! 
17 * 4 [General's March 


brigadier general, and consuls general accredited 
the U. S.; 7 guns to consuls accredited to the 
U. S.; and 5 guns to a vice consul or consular agent 
accredited to the U. S. 
A Vice consul when in charge of the office and 
acting as consul general or consul is entitled to 
such courtesies, 


2 Federal Civil Defense Administration 


Administrator supervises programs of civil 
ense, including: shelters, protective equipment, 
mmunications and treatment of effects of attack, 
and may conduct training programs and operate 
not more than one civil defense college and 3 
1 defense technical schools. He may stockpile 
lals, The Federal Government will contrib- 
ve facilities if states match the 
Outlay, but will not pay for land or ad- 
| expenses, or for elements of construc- 
associated with defense. 


R 


le President cause personnel and 
al -departments to be placed at 


Of a state Of civil defense oth 


the discretion of civil defense, including temporary 
гер! епі of hospital, utility and transport 
facilities, and the Administrator may during such 
Tfuer&ency develop relief activities beyond the 
limitations of the law. The Federal Administrator, 
appointed by the President, is Val Peterson, 
former Governor of Nebraska. 


NEW YORK STATE CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Civil Defense Commission of New York 

= Set up under the State Defense Emergency 

Act, supervises civil defense plans, which execu- 
tives of cities and counties are expected to carry 
out. In the event of an emergency its powers 
become broader and include direct operational con- 
trol of all civil defense forces and the taking of 
real and property as required for its 
functions. In the event of attack it may control 
non-military vehicular traffic. Other states have 
similar arrangements and interstate compacts aṣ- 
suring cooper. between states for the welfare 
of the population. Under Chapter 10 of the 
Executive Law, the Commissi 
Coordinate the aid ‘and assistance of all state 
agencies in the event of a natural disaster. In New 
York 15 heads of various commissions are ex officio 


Ray А.: Schilt, Christian P.: Snedeker, . 
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Code of Conduct for Prisoners of War to Support Morale 


By executive order, Aug. 17, 1955, President 
Eisenhower, as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, prescribed a Code of Conduct to en- 
courage and stiffen the morale of American 
soldiers who become prisoners of war. The code 
was drawn up after an Adivosry Committee on 
Prisoners of War, appointed by the Secy. of De- 
fense, Chas. E. Wilson, had made a careful study 
of methods of indoctrination, browbeating and tor- 
ture used against 4,428 Americans by the Chinese 
Communists, The Committee recognized the bar- 
baric brutality of the enemy could be defeated 
only by staunch support of American principles 
and standards that are the hallmarks of a free 


written statements disloyal to my country and 
its allies or harmful to their cause. 

6. I will never forget that I am an American 
fighting man, responsible for my actions, and 
dedicated to the W which made my 
country free. I will trust in my God and in 
the United States of America. - — 
Members of the Advisory Committee were Carter 

L. Burgess, Asst. Secy. of Defense for Manpower 
& Personnel, ch., Gen. John E. Hull, ex-U. N. 
Commander in Chief in the Far East, vice ch., 
Dr. Frank Berry, Asst. Defense Secy. for Health & 
Manpower, Hugh M. Milton, and, Asst. бесу, of 
the Army, Albert Pratt, Asst. Secy. of the Navy, 


education. The Code reads: David S. Smith, Asst, Secy. of the Air Force, Lt. 
1, I am an American fighting man. I serve с. MEC W. Минаа V A a 25 
in the forces which guard my country and our as, А, Lockwood., О and Geh. Merritt ААО! 
way of life. I am prepared to give my life in Н. Edwards, U. S. А, F., and Gen. Me n, 
their defense. U. S. M. C. The committee interviewed many 
2. I will never surrender of my own free high ofücers, as well as former prisoners of. war, 
wil. If in command I will never surrender including Maj. Gen. Wm. P. Dean, who was a 
my men while they still have the means to prisoner of the North Koreans for 3 years. 
resist: The Committee, in a long report describing the 
3. If I am captured I will continue to resist ^ prutality encountered by the prisoners and their 
by all means available. І will make every ef- ^ reactions said 7,190 Americans were captured by 
fort, to escape and аја others: to Pacepa the enemy during the Korean war. Of these 6,656 
mu 5 5 15 neither parole nor special favors Were Army, 263 Air Force, 231 Marines, 40 Navy. 
om e enemy. ® 2 
4. If I become a prisoner of war, I will keep. Of these 2,730 died in Сохту ee ae a! AA 
faith with my fellow prisoners. I will give the “hunger marches, wel + 
no information or take part in any action armistice and later released, 21 refused vise a 
which might be harmful to my comrades. If ation. The U. S. has record of 470 addition: 
I am senior, I wil take command. If not I servicemen in the hands of the enemy and not yet 
will obey the lawful orders of those appointed accounted for. A small number of prisoners 
Over me and will back them up in every way. wilted under the methods of the enemy, а few 
5. When questioned, should I become à pris- became informers willingly. The case of, every 
oner of war, I am bound to give only name, р 0), W. is tried on its merits, and the effect of 


fank, service number and date of birth. I will is, full: 
iousness of the Communist enemy is fully 
evade answering further questions to the the vici М 
ulmest of my ability. 1 wil make no ога! or taken into account. 


World War II Casualties of U. S. Armed Forces 
December 7, 1941—December. 31, 19462 
Source: Department of Defense 
Dead and wounded 


p опере Deaths 
of service enga: 
8 ота ARN Battle Other 
E 260,00 884,135 | 318274 | 234,874 83 
Navy. 4.489.966 102,821 65,043 39,379 25,004 
Marines 669,100 91,718 24,511 19,733 y 


6 СЕБ ИЕС 
Total. .| 16,112,566 1,078,674 407,828 293,986 113,842 


1, 1946, but only a few 

^Hostilities were officially terminated by Presidential Proclamation on Dec. 3: : df Alied куар) 

battle deaths and wounds not mortal were incurred after the Japanese acceptance Of . — 
оп AUG te “1045. "Numbers engaged from Deo. m W 31, 1945 were: Army—10,420,000, Navy 

,883,520, Marine Corps—599,693. Total—14,903,213. 4 were 
In ‘addition to the foregoing data there were 1,917 deaths in the Coast Guard of which 574 w 


battle deaths. 


World War II Merchant Marine Casualties 


Source: U. S. Coast Guard publication July 1, 1950 
eren from direct causes while serving on American flag ships, 845; died in prisoner-of-war camps, 
; listed as missing, 4,780. 
There were 572 released prisoners of war, and one prisoner unaccounted for. Another 500 men 
died while serving on foreign flag ships under U. S. control, ў 
The number of О. S. flag ships lost was 605 of 6,000,000 deadweight tons. 


Korean Battle Casualties of U. S. Armed Forces 
JUNE 25, 1950—JULY 27, 19531 5 * 
Source; Department of Defense » 
ies 


BABET, — — T TT 
Branch of service Number serving | Battle deaths | Other deaths Mies rU 


Se Prud ME TUE 
Ar 2085 9.429 77,506 + 
Navy: 1521000 27204 4,043 1 517 
Marines "424/000 4,267 1201 25.744 
Alr Force, 1,285,000 1,200 5,88 

Toti o AA SEU ^ — 5,720,000 33,629 20,617 103,284 


paTentative final data based, upon information available ав of Sept. 30, 1954, at which time 24 
TSOns were still carried as missing action. a; 

We can master the air only if we destroy the enemy, alr forces. ii ee ee n j 
p.i turc же ra аша eg e Ae political fhe erity for the direction of war X 
Wi . es! dress — 
Wea pad аг роет. Мо North America.—Field Marshal Lord Montgomery in 1065 А 
Royal United Service Institution, London, England. 
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Foreign Relations 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Treaties Ratified, 1955 


During the First Session, 
U, S, Senate ratified these t 


84th Congress, the 
reaties: 


Treaty for collective mutual defense of south- 


east Asia signed by 


New Zealand, Philippines, 
France. 


Great Britain, and 
1955, 82 to 1. 


United 


Treaty for mutual defense by United 
States and republic of China. Ratified Feb, 9, 


1955, 64 to 


States 
Ratifi 
signed 


Australia, 


"Thailand, Pakistan, 


ed Feb. 


"Treaty signed by United States, England, France, 
and West Germany terminating occupation of 


West Germany and recogi 
Federal Republic. Ratified April 
Dissenting votes on acts of April 


VEA 


sovereignty of 
1955, 76 to 2. 
1, 1955 were 


cast by Langer (R.-N. D.) and Malone (R.-Nev.) 
Protocol to North Atlantic Treaty signed by 14 
nation members of NATO susune 


Convention at Buenos 
States and 82 other coun 
lation of radio frequenci 
63 to 3. 


est Ger- 


Treaty for the reestablishment of the inde- 
pendence of Austria LM ру the United States, 


Great Britain, France, 
Ratified June 17, 1955, 
Conventions governi 


of war and protection o: 
signed at Geneva, Augus 


6, 1955, 77 to 0, 


leat Japan, Maj. Gen. 


U. S. S. 
63 to 3 


R., and Austria. 


treatment of prisoners 


civilians in time of war, 
t 12, 1949, Ratified July 


Gen. Geo. C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff in 


5 8 үе U. N., Japan to retain 


Kurlles. Roosevelt did not object to 


to hel 


He 


tion, 


the Kuriles 


going to the 


lt Chi; Kai-shek 
апа the Manchurian rals 


ill argued, 


for giving France a 
„ because Britain 


Ip fight any future 


the course 
. Douglas 
said Gen, 


defended in 


ап (D.-N. Y.), 
tà concessions must be studied 
recommendatio; 
on 


er 
Gen. 


ms of Gen. 
of the war 
Аг 


"strongly favored and urgently recommended that 
Soviet Russia be involved in the war against 
Japan." Gen. MacArthur replied that he did 
not have the slightest connection with Yalta; his 
views were not solicited, and "I would most em- 
рһайсаПу have recommended against bringing 
the Soviet into the Pacific war at that late date.” 


Sen. Lehman requested the Dept. of Defense 
to publish the military and other rec ommendations 
relating to efforts to gef the Ru ns into the 
Pacific war. This report, 35,000 words long, was 
published Oct, 19, 1955. The report did not show 
that Gen. MacArthur had been consulted prev. 
1008 to the Yalta conference. The day after the 
Хайа meeting, Feb, 13, 1945, Gen. Geo. б. 
Marshall received a summary of Gen, MacArthur's 
views, in which Gen. MacArthur insisted that 


Russia pay her Way by invading 


the earliest possible date after t defeat of 
Germany. Other despatches quoting Gen, Mace 
Arthur as desiring Russian participation were 
dated Feb. 25, Mar. 8 and June 18, 1045. Gen, 
MacArthur commented that the report confirmed 


that he had not been consulted prior to Yalta; 
his post-Yalta statements dealt with military 
needs after the decisions had been made. Sen. 
Lehman contended that the report clearly supe 
ported his contention that Gen. MacArthur fae 
vored bringing the Soviet Union into the жат. 


EXTRACTS FROM YALTA AGREEMENT 


The secret clauses affecting the Far East were 
published in March, 1947. They were 

The leaders of the three great powers—the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America 
and Great Britain—have agreed that in two or — 
three months after Germany has surrendered 
and the war in Europe has terminated the 
Soviet Union shall enter into the war against 
pan оп the side of the Allies on condition 

at: D 


(1) The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the 
Нап People's Republic) shall be pre- 
served; 


(2) The former rights of Russia violated by 
the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 shall 
be restored, viz: (a) the southern part of Sak- 
halin as well as all the islands adjacent to it 
shall be returned to the Soviet Union. (b) The 
commercial port of Dairen shall be interna- 
tionalized, the preeminent interests of the 
Soviet Union in this port being safeguarded 
and the lease of Port Arthur as a naval base of 
the U.S.S.R. restored. (c) The Chinese Eastern 
Railroad and the South Manchurian Railroad 
which provides an outlet to Dairen shall be 
jointly operated by the establishment of a joint 
Soviet-Chinese company, it being understood 
that the preeminent interests of the Soviet 
Union shall be Safeguarded and that China 
shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria; 


(3) The Kurile Islands shall be handed over 
to the Soviet Union. 

It is understood that the agreement concern- 
ing Outer Mongolia and the ports and rail- 
Toads referred to above will require concurrence 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The Presi- 
dent will take measures in order to obtain this 
concurrence on advice from Marshal Stalin. 

The heads of the three great powers have 
agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union 
shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan 
has been defeated. 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses its 
Teadiness to conclude with the National Gov- 
ernment of China a paet of friendship and 

lance between the U.S.S.R. and China in 
order to render assistance to China with its 
armed forces for the purpose of liberating 
China from the Japanese yoke, 
For further details of the Yalta Agreement con- 
sult the WORLD ALMANAC for 1955. 


i 0. S.Iran Treaty 


A treaty of amity, economic relations and còn- 
sular rights between the U. 8, and Iran was 
Signed Aug. 15, 1955, in Tehran. Like 12 other 
treaties signed with foreign countries in recent 
years, it defines basic freedoms and provides for 
protection of persons and property, exchange, ex- 
port and income trade, navígation ríghts and con- 
ditions under which enterprises originating !n 
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one country are conducted in the other. It will 
help promote the economic welfare of Iran. It 
comes into force one month after ratification 
by U. B. Senate and Iran. 


Prisoner Release 


An understanding for the release of civilians 
held prisoner in Communist China and the re- 
turn of Chinese civilians in the U. S. to China 
was announced Sept. 10, 1955, by U. Alexis John- 
son, ambassador of the U. S. to Czechoslovakia, 
and Wang Ping-nan, ambassador to Poland of 
the People's Republic of China (Communist) dur- 
ing negotiations at Geneva. 

‘The understanding was announced in what the 
State Dept. called “agreed parallel unilateral 
statements," in order to avoid the term ''agree- 
ment," which might constitute technical recog- 
nition of the Communist regime. 

The U. S. agreed that any Chinese who wished 
to return to Communist China could do so, and 
if he met with “obstruction in departure“ or 
lacked expense money, he could apply to India 
for help. 

The Chinese agreed Americans were entitled to 
return home and said the chargé d'affaires of 
the United Kingdom in China was authorized 
to give aid. 

[There were at the time 29 American civilians 
detained in jail or house arrest in China on vari- 
ous pretexts. The Chinese in the U. S. were al- 
ways free to leave, except 129 who were detained 
when the Korean war broke out because of their 
technical knowledge, and were given permits to 
leave before the Geneva meeting began.] 


Soviet Proposal on Formosa 


A conference of 10 nations in Shanghai or New 
Delhi to consider the Formosa situation and find 
means of settling it was proposed to Great Britain 
by the Soviet Union Feb. 4, 1955. The Soviet 
govt. suggested that Britain, the Soviet, Union and 
India take the initiative, and that the United 
States, France, Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon and the Chinese Peoples Republic (Com- 
munist) be invited. In reply the British govt. 
repeated (1) that a conference without Nationalist 
China would have no useful result; (2) the dis- 
cussion should be organized in a form acceptable 
to the U. N. (2) Britain expressed & hope that 
"all concerned“ would endeavor to stop fighting 
in the area. 

While nothing came of the proposal, it is his- 
torically useful as an example of the manner 
in which the Soviet Union used a diplomatic 
proposal to continue its hostile propaganda against 
the United States. 

The Soviet declared the situation arose because 
the U. S. A. “with the help of Chiang Kai-shek” 
had seized Taiwan (Formosa) which, with the 
Pescadores and other islands, ''belongs to China’’; 
that armed forces of the U. S. had made unpro- 
voked -attacks on towns and coastal areas of 
China and concentrated naval and air forces; 
that the U. S. had interfered in the internal 
affairs of China and made aggressive acts and 
ihreats of armed force against the Peoples' Re- 
public. The Soviet reminded Britain that it had 
made à proposal to discuss this in the U. N. in 
the presence of a representative of the Peoples" 
Republic as the lawful representative of China“ 
and elimination of the "representative of the 
Kuomintang’ (Nationalist China). 


All-Europe Treaty Proposal 


Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin, premier of the 
Soviet Union, presented a draft for an All-Euro- 
pean Security Treaty at the Geneva Conference 
July 20. It was intended to achieve collective 
security and aim at unification of Germany on a 
peaceful and democratic basis, The language of 
the draft was similar to that. of NATO treaty. 

Parties were to be the European states, the 
United States, the German Democratic Republic 
(Communist) and the German Federal Republic, 
with the eventual addition of the unified German 
state. Disputes were to be settled under the U. N. 
charter, and the Chinese People's Republic (Com- 
munist) have observers in agencies set up under 
the treaty. 

The 4 powers, U. S., United Kingdom, France 
&nd Soviet Union, were to continue to deal with 
the German problem in accordance with previous 
decisions. Signers of the treaty were to abjure 
force or threat of force but an armed attack in 
Europe against a party to the treaty could be 


met with armed forces, pending collective action 
under the U. N, 

Members were not to ''participate in any coali- 
tion or alliance or agreements" contrary to the 
alm of the treaty, but in the first stage (2 to 
3 years) the obligations taken under existing 
treaties were to be honored, except that consulta- 
tion should supersede military effort, Pending 
agreements on reducing armaments, prohibiting 
atomic weapons and withdrawing foreign troops 
the parties agree not to take any further steps 
to increase their armed forces“ in Europe under 
previous agreements. After an agreed time-limit 
following ratification of the treaty, the Warsaw 
Treaty of May 14, 1955, the Paris agreements of 
Oct. 23, 1954 and the North Atlantic Treaty were 
to become ineffective. 

There was no action on the proposed draft, 
985 disclosed the political aims of the Soviet 

nion, 


U. S. Stand on Germany 


The U. S. State Dept. issued the following notice 
Sept. 29, 1955: 

The foreign ministers of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France wish to make known 
their view on certain points in connection with 
the agreements of Sept. 20, 1955, as reported in 
the press, between the Soviet Union and the 
regime in the Soviet zone of Germany. 

They wish in the first place to emphasize that 
these agreements cannot affect the obligations or 
responsibilities of the Soviet Union under agree- 
ments and arrangements between the. three 
powers and the Soviet Union on the subject of 
Germany and Berlin. The Soviet Union remains 
N for the carrying out of these obliga- 

ons. 

Secondly, the three foreign ministers reaffirm 
that the Federal Republic of Germany is the only 
German government freely and legitimately con- 
stituted and therefore entitled to speak for Ger- 
many as the representative of the German people 
in international affairs. These three governments 
do not recognize the East German regime nor the 
existence of a state in the Soviet zone. 

Finally, . . . the three foreign ministers reaffirm 
the repeatedly expressed position of their govern- 
ments that the final determination of the frontiers 


of Germany must await a peace settlement for the 
whole of Germany. 


Austrian State Treaty 


The Austrian State Treaty, which restored- 
sovereignty to the Republic of Austria, was signed 
May 15, 1955, by the foreign ministers of the 
Big Four and.ratified by the United States June 
17, 1955. The four ministers who signed were 
Secy. of State Dulles, Harold MacMillan (Br.), 
Antoine Pinay (Fr.) and Vyacheslav Molotov 
(USSR). The foreign minister of Austria, Leopold 
Figl, also signed. The act took place in the 
Belvedere (palace) of Vienna; The major terms: 

Austria was reestablished as a sovereign, inde- 
pendent and democratic state, within the borders 
existing before the Anschluss of 1938. The powers 
agreed to support its projected membership in 
U.N. Germany, in a future peace treaty, was to 
renounce all claims on Austria, 

Austria guaranteed free elections and “the en- 
joyment of human rights and of the fundamental 
freedoms.” Former Nazis may not. serve in its 
armed forces, nor may Austria own or produce 
atomic or nuclear weapons or guided missiles, or 
other war material for Germany, or civil aircraft 
for Germany or Japan, s 

Occupation troops were to leave within 90 days 
after ratification or so far as possible before 
Dec. 31, 1955. The occupation was to end when 
ratification had been deposited with the USSR. 
Austrian prisoners were to-be repatriated as soon 
as possible. The Danube was to be opened to all 
states on a footing of equality. > 

The ambassadors of the 4 powers were to act 
in concert on execution and interpretation of the 
treaty for 18 mos. after ratification. К 


Atomie Information 


An agreement for the exchange of atomic in- 
formation for mutual defense purposes was signed 
June 15, 1955, by the United States, Canada and 
the United Kingdom, under terms of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. It was approved by President 
Eisenhower. Such information deals with develop- - 
ment of defense plans, training of personnel in 
use and defense against atomic weapons and “the 


S 


c P gem 


Foreign 


evaluation of the capabilities of potential enemies 
the employment of atomic weapons." 

The agreement does not permit transfer of 
atomic weapons or special nuclear material, nor 
may the governments concerned transfer their 
information to any nation or regional organization 
unless authorized. 


U. S.-China Defense Treaty 


A Mutual Security Treaty between the Repub- 
Ис of China (Nationalist) and the United States 
was announced by the Dept. of State Dec. 1, 1954. 
The treaty recognizes the common interest of 
both in the security of Taiwan (Formosa) and 
the Pescadores and of the western Pacific islands 
under jurisdiction of the U. S. It provides for in- 
clusion by agreement of other territories under 
jurisdiction of both. It provides for continuing 
consultation on threats of attack and if the Re- 
public of China is subject to unprovoked attack, 
the U. S, will act according to its constitutional 
procedures, Ratification by the Senate will be on 
the agenda for 1955. 


U. S.-Korea Defense Treaty 


A Mutual Defense Treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of Korea, signed in Wash- 
3 ington Oct. 1, 1953, and ratified by both nations 
in January, 1954, became effective Nov. 17, 1954. 
A resolution of the U, S, Senate specified that 
neither party is obligated to come to the defense 
of the other except in case of an external armed 
attack, nor does the U. S. have to give armed 
assistance except in the event of an armed 
attack against territory recognized by the U. S. 
as lawfuly brought under the administrative 
control of the Republic of Korea.” A joint state- 
ment, Nov. 17, 1954, said the U, S. would give 
Substantial economic and military aid and “em- 
ploy its military power against aggressors” in the 
event of an unprovoked attack on Korea. Conver- 
sion of dollars at a realistic exchange rate for 
U. S. forces is agreed on. Korea leaves its forces 
under operational control of the United Nations 
Command. 


Southeast Asia Treaty 


The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
was signed at Manila, P. R., Sept. 8, 1954, by 
representatives of 8 nations: United States, Great 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, Philip- 

bine Republic, Thailand and Pakistan, John Foster 
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Relations 


Dulles, Secy. of State, signed for the U. 


; the 
Marquess of Reading, British Minister of State 


for Foreign Affairs, for Britain and Guy 1а Cham- 
for France, The treaty must be ratified, 


The treaty calls for continuous self-help and 
mutual aid to develop capacity to resist armed 
attack and subversive activities; technical 
assistance and cooperation to promote economic 


progress to strengthen the equal rights and self- 
determination of all peoples 


Art. IV, dealing with aggression, reads: 


area 
t any 
by un- 
signate 
safety, 
act 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. Measures taken 
under this paragraph shall be immediately 
терогіей to the Security Council of the United 
Nntions. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the terri- 
tory or the sovereignty or polit indepen- 
dence of any party in the treaty area or of 
апу other state or territory to which the pro- 


visions of Paragraph 1 oi this Article from 
е to time apply is threatened in any way 

Other than by armed attack or is affected Or 

threatened by any fact or situation which 

might endanger the peace of the area, the 

Parties shall consult immediately in order to 

agree on the measures which would be taken 

for the common defense. 

3; It is understood that no action on the 
territory of any state designated by unani- 
mous agreement under Paragraph I of this 
Article or on any territory so designated shall 
be taken except at the invitation or with the 
consent of the government concerned. 

Owing to the unwillingness of the delegates of 
the U. S. to become involved in aggression that 
Was not specifically Communist, the U. S. caused 
the following interpretation to be appended: 

The delegation of the United States of 
America in signing the present treaty does so 
With the understanding that its recognition 
of the effect of aggression and armed attack 
and its agreement with reference thereto in 
Art. 4 Par. 1, apply only to Communist 
Aggression, but affirms that in the event of 
other aggression or armed attack it will con- 
sult under the provisions of Art. 4, Par. 2. 


Its director reported that four-fifths. of its pre- 
war property had been destroyed by bombing and 
dismantling, and the western powers had pro- 
hibited it from producing coal and steel. 

Great Britain extended its territory in 1955 
by formally taking possession of Rockall, a tiny 
Speck of land, 70 ft. tall and with a shoreline 
of about 250 ft., sticking up like a spike above 
Rockall Bank, 280 mi. nw of Ireland. It was 
within reach of a projected guided missles range 
in the Hebrides. ` 

Dr. R. A. MacKay, Canadian permanent rep- 
resentative at the United Nations, in August, 
1955, turned over $1,500,000 on behalf of Canada 
to the Technical Assistance Admin., U.N. Canada 
has contributed $5,322,727 since the program was 
established in 1950. 

Greece opened the first nation-wide electric 
power transmission system July 15, 1955. Four 
new plants supply the power: three hydroelectric 
Plants with 95,000 kw. capacity and one steam 
plant of 80,000 kw. Over 400 cittes and villages 
never before served by electricity will be benefited. 
Cost, about $115,000,000 was paid for by American 
aid and Italian reparations, 


U. S. Dept. of State Seeks Young People for Foreign Service 


United States for at least 10 years and, if married, 
must be married to an American citizen, Those 
Successful in a written examination get an oral ex- 
amination. The Dept. expects to appoint about 300 
officers to the Service in 1956, Beginning salaries 
are $4,400 to $5,500, and there are insurance, an- 
nual and sick leave and retirement benefits. 
Information may be obtained from the Dept. of 
State, Washington, D. C. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Eugene R. Black, President; Robert L, Garner, Vice President. Address, 1818 Н St., 
N.W. Washington 25, D. C. European Office: Paris 


The Articles of Agreement of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, also 
known as the World Bank, were drawn up by rep- 
resentatives of 44 nations at the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, at Bretton 
Wood, N.H., July 1-12, 1944. Its official existence 
dates from Dec. 27, 1945, when the Articles of 
Agreement were signed by 28 nations in Washing- 
lon, D.C.; operations were started June 25, 1946. 
As of Oct. 31, 1955, 58 countries were members. 


Afghanistan Finland Netherlands 
Australia, France Nicaragua 
Austria Germany Norway 
Belgium Greece Pakistan 
Bolivia Guatemala Panama 
Brazil Haiti Paraguay 
Burma Honduras Peru 

Canada Iceland Philippines 
Ceylon India Sweden 

Chile Indonesia Syria 

China Iran Thailand 
Colombia, Iraq " Turkey 

Costa Rica Israel Union of 
Cuba. Italy South Africa 
Denmark Korea United Kingdom 
Dominican Rep. Japan United States 
Ecuador Jordan Uruguay 
Egypt Lebanon Venezuela 

El Salvador Luxembourg Yugoslavia 
Ethiopia Mexico 


The purposes of the Bank are: to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of its member 
countries by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes, and thereby promote the 
long-range growth of international trade and the 
improvement of standards of living; to promote 
participation in loans and investments made by 
private investors, and to make loans for produc- 
tive purposes when private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms. 


The subscribed capital stock of the Bank now 
amounts to $9,050,500,000. The Articles of Agree- 
ment stipulate that 2% of each member's subscrip- 
tion be paid in gold or U. S. dollars, 18% in that 
country's currency, and that 80% be held by the 
respective country, subject to call by the Bank only 
to meet its obligations created by borrowings or 
guaranteeing loans. The Bank is authorized to use 
the funds paid in under the 2% requirement in its 
lending operations. To use all or any part of the 
18% currency subscription of a member, the Bank 
must obtain the member's consent. The United 
States has subscribed to a larger portion of the 
Bank's capital stock than any other nation. Its 
share totals $3,175,000,000, of which it has paid in 
20%, or $635,000,000. 

The Bank's other major source of funds for 
loans is derived from the sale of its own bonds in 
the capital markets of the world. By Oct. 1, 
1955, the Bank's total of outstanding bonds 
amounted to $849,000,000. This included 9 U. S. 
dollar bond issues totaling $705,000,000; 3 Cana- 
dian dollar bond issues totalling $36,363,637; 2 
pound sterling issues totalling $28,000,000; 2 
Netherlands guilder issues totaling $21,052,632; 
and 6 Swiss franc issues totaling $59,336,824. 

The Bank's funds for loans are also increaseds 
through the participation by private investors in 
Bank loans and through the sale of securities from 
the Bank’s loan portfolio. Funds from this source 
amounted to $213,800,000 by the end of Oct. 1955. 

LOANS OF THE BANK 

By October 1, 1955, the Bank had made 136 loans 
in 40 countries, totaling $2,435,658,464. Where 
the government itself was not the borrower, the 
government guaranteed the Joan. Disbursements 
on loans aggregated about $1,770,000,000. E 

A summary of the Bank's lending, showing gross 
lotals lent by country, is as follows: 

Algeria: $10,000,000 for electric power develop- 
ment. 

Australia: $258,000,000 for projects including 
agriculture, electric power, transport, industry, 
coal mining, iron and steel. 


Austria: $22,000,000 for electric power. т 


Belgium: 
the Congo. 


Belgian Congo: $40,000,000 for a 10-year program- 
in transport and other basic services. 


Brazil: $194,090,000 for electric power, telephone 
equipment, railroads and highways, 


British East Africa: $24,000,000 for railway, 
harbour and highway projects, 


Ceylon: $19,110,000 for electric power. 


Chile: $37,300,000 for electric power, agriculture, 
and construction of paper and pulp mills. 


Colombia: $94,780,000 for railways, highways, 
agriculture and electric power. 


Denmark: $40,000,000 for reconstruction. 
Ecuador: $8,500,000 for highways. 


El Salvador: $23,645,000 for electric power and 
highways. 


Ethiopia: $8,500,000 for highways, telecommuni- 


$66,000,000 for steel, electric power and 


cations, agriculture and industries. D 


Finland: $50,279,464 for the- wood-product in- 
dustries, electric power and agriculture, 


France: $250,000,000 for reconstruction; 
French West Africa: $7,500,000 for railways. 


Guatemala: $18,200,000 for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance. 7 


Iceland: $5,914,000 for electric power, agricul- 
ture and а radio transmitter building. x 


India: $139,700,000 for railways, 
electric power and iron and steel production. 


Iraq: $12,800,000 for flood control. 
Italy: $90,000,000 for projects in South. 
Japan: $40,200,000 for electric power. 


Lebanon: $27,000,000 for electric power and irrj- 
gation. 


8 $12,000,000 for railways and steel 
mill, 


Mexico: $160,800,000 for power, railways and 


industry. 


Netherlands: $229,000,000 
ships, aircraft and industry. 


Nicaragua: $18,200,000 for highways, agricul- 
ture and power, 


Northern Rhodesia: $14,000,000 for railway ex- 
pansion. 


Norway: $50,000,000 for general economic devel- 
opment, 


Pakistan: $77,250,000 for railways, agriculture 
and natural gas pipeline, 


Panama: $7,390,000 for highways and agriculture. 
Paraguay: $5,000,000 for agriculture. 


for reconstruction, 


Peru: $36,000,000 for highways, agriculture, 
ports and irrigation. 
Southern Rhodesia: $28,000,000 for electric 
power, л 
Thailand: $37,400,000 for railways, ‘irrigation 
and ports. 

Turkey: $63,400,000 for grain-storage, power, 
irrigation, flood control, port improvements and 
industries, я 


Union of South Africa: $110,000,000 for trans- 1 


portation and power. 

Uruguay: $38,500,000 for power and telephone. 

Yugoslavia: $60,700,000 for timber production, 
power, mining, industry, forestry and transporta~ 
tion. М 

Net earnings for the fiscal year ended June 30,. 
1955 were $24,679,487, which amount was added to. 
a supplemental reserve. The Bank's special reserve 
increased by $13,306,897, bringing total reservi 
to $183,758,142. 


agriculture, - 
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Foreign Ait; Monetary Fund 
U. S. Aid to Foreign Countries in Fiscal Year 1955 
Source: Office of Business Economics, U, S, Department of Commerce 


For security reasons data by country do not include the military aid furnished principally under the _ 
Mutual security program. Data shown include credits which have been extended to private entities 
S the аА specified; the net credits shown for Canada, for example, represent credits extended 

t 


private entities tn Canada. 

Grants are largely outright gifts for which no payment is expected, or which at most involye 
an obligation on the part of the receiver to extend aid to the United States or other countries to 
achieve a common objective. 

Credits are loans or other agreements which give rise to Specific obligations to repay, over & 


period of years, usually with interest, 
(In millions of dollars) 


Net 


| Net FC AM 
frants | Net Net | grants Net | Net 
and | grants | credits | and | grants | credits 
credits! | credits! 
Net grants and credits) 4,469 | 4,4% =17 ||Rastern Europe | 5 10| =5 
Czechoslovakia | 2 2 EU 
Military grants 2,543 | 2,543 s [|Poland...,. | 4 -4 
Western Europe........| 1,570 1,670 Other countries 7 7 =e 
Near East (including Near East and Africa. | — 329 260 68 
Greece and Turkey) 286 286 Еур... | 15 16 | - 
Asia and Pacific... ..... 623 623 Greece | 39 45 | 26 
Amertean Republics 43 Iran | 86 56 30 
Сапайа., ...,,... 1 =$ 2 Israel 35 30 | 5 
Unspecified areas..... 20 20 трн. m 2 | 2 
urkey 2—19 s 47 | 50 
Uther grants & credits.| 1,927 | 1,944 Union of South Africa.. . 28 
Other and unspecified 
Near East and Africa 77 | 61 
11% Leia and P; eS 623 640 
F] isi 2 
i 
77 
64 | 
216 
5 
1 
207 | 
Ital. 30 | 
Netherlands. 24 
Norway. 7 
Portugal. 
7 Nm 
52 
H 49 2 
deese Hurgpe. e 66  -12 
JNet grants is the excess of grants utilized over reverse grants and returns on grants, (-) denotes 


excess of reverse grants and returns on Рае: 
ес! 


t ү ollec- 
tions of principal, (—) denotes excese Re credits is the excess of credits utilized over c 


tions of princpial. 


У The International Monetary Fund 
3 MF—Internatíonal Monetary Fund—lvar Rooth, Managing Director and Ch. of Executive Board, 
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United Nations—Structure, General Assembly, Officers TAT 


UNITED NATIONS 


P : 
Structure of the United Nations 
AS OF JANUARY 1, 1956 

The foundations of the United Nations were laid at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in Washington 
(1) from Aug. 21 to Sept. 28, 1944, between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United King- 
dom and the United States; and (2) from Sept. 29 to Oct. 7, 1944, between China, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The proposals for establishment of an organization of nations for the 
maintenance of world peace led to the calling of the United Nations Conference on International Organi- 
zation at San Francisco where, April 25 to June 26, 1945, the charter of the United Nations was drawn 
up. It was signed June 26 by 50 nations. Poland, one of the the original 51 members, signed Oct. 15, 
1945. Four additional nations were admitted to membership in 1946, two in 1947, one in 1948, one in 
1949, and one in 1950, bringing the total membership to 60. 

The charter pledges signatories to maintain international peace and security, and to co-operate in 
establishing political, economie and social conditions favorable to these objectives. It precludes the 
United Nations from intervening in the internal affairs of any nation without prejudice, however, to 
the application of enforcement measures with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, 
and acts of aggression. 

The charter came into effect Oct, 24, 1945, when the requisite ratifications by the 5 permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council (China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States) and 
& majority of other signatories was reached by the USSR depositing the instrument of ratification. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes then signed the protocol formally proclaiming that the charter 
had come into force. 

The seat of the United Nations is in New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


MEMBERSHIP (C.M. indicates Charter Member) 


Chief representative . 


Date of Chief representative Date of 
Nation admission | 10th regular session Nation admission | 10th regular session - 
Afghanistan.. Nov. 19, 1946) Mohammed Kabir „М. Fouad Ammoun 
e Ludin “М. 7. DM ДАГЕЛЕ 
Argentina. . iC. M. Enrique José G. Plate „ M. Hugues Gallats 
Australia iC. M. R. G. Casey h XS .M. Luis Padilla Nervo: 
Belgium... iC. M. Paul-Henri Spaak Netherlands, . M. J. M. A. H. Luns 
Hernan Siles Zuazo New Zealand.. |C. M. T. L. Maedonald z 
Cyro de Freitas-Valle. Nicaragua. |С. M. Guillermo Sevilla- : 
James Bartington Sacasa. х 
Norway......|C. M. Halvard Lange 
M. K. V, Kiselyov Pakístàn.....|Bept. 30, 1947| Mohammed. 
M. Paul M artin Panama “С.м. Alberto A. Boyd 
1. José Maza Paraguy......|C. M. Guillermo Eneiseo 
e. George Yeh " "Vellóso : 
1 |Francisco Urrutia f g. M. Victor A. Belaunde 
Costa Ric: s Rev. Benjamín Núñez . м, General Carlos Р. 
Cuba.... 1. Emilio Nüfiez Romulo 5 
Portuondo Poland. . jc. M. Marian Naszkowski- ` 
Czechoslovakia g. М. Vaclav David Saudi Arabia. C. M. Sheikh Abdullah Al- 
Denmark..... iC. M. Ernst Christiansen D 
Dominican 2 Sweden Nov, 19, 1946/Osten Undén 
Republic... |C. M. Virgilio Díaz-Ordófiez ||Syria. . 4с. M. Ahmed Shukairy 
Ecuador. . ic. M, José Vicente Trujillo ||Thailand .|Dec. 16, 1946|Prince Wan Waith- 
Egypt. a IC. M. Mahmoud Fawzi eS Ў 
El Salvador. |C. M. Miguel Rafael Urquia||Turkey...... C. M. Fatin Rustu Zorlu 
Ethiopia C. M. Ato Abte-Wold UkrainianSSR.|C. M, L. F. Palamarehuk 
АкШоц ‘Union of South 
France С Antoine Pinay je. M. W. C. du Plessis* 
Greece С. e Stephan- G. M. V. M. Molotov 
орошов 
Guatemala. |С. M. Emilio Arenales Kingdom.. |C. M. Harold Macmillan 
Catalán United States. C. M. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
3. M. Jean Price-Mars (John Foster Dulles 


iQ. M. ‘Tiburcio Carias, Jr. 
Nov. 19, 1946/Thor Thors 
C.M V. K. Krishria Menon 


India 2. M. 
Indonesia. Sept. 28, 1950)Ide Anak Agung Gede 


Agung 
Iran C.M. Nasrollah Entezam 
Iraq.. „M, Mohamed Fadhil Al- 
Jamali 


Israel ay 11, 1949|Abba Eban 


* 


served as, Senior 
Representative ех 
officio during his 


presence) 
Uruguay . }. М. Vicente Basagoitt 
Venezuela 5 Santiago Pérez-Pérez 


Yemen.. 


M, 
Sept. 30, 1947 Sasar Islam Al- 
assan 


Yugoslavia. . . (C. М. Koca Popovic 


е South African delegation was recalled in November from the Assembly's tenth session. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES (Tenth Regular Session) 


President—José Maza (Chile). 

Vice-President—China, Ethiopia, France, Lux- 
embourg, USSR, United Kingdom, United States. 

(A country and not a person is named in the 
list of vice-presidents, as the election is made 
in the name of a State. The vice-presidents are 
normally the heads of delegations.) 

Committee Chairmen—First (Political and Se- 
curity, including the Regulation of Armaments) 
Committee—Sir Leslie Munro (New Zealand); 
Ad Нос Political Committee—Prince Wan Wait- 
hayakon (Thailand); Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee—Ernest G. Chauvet (Haiti); 
Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Com- 
mittee—Omar Loutfi (Egypt); Fourth (Trustee- 
ship, including  non-self-governing territories) 
Committee—Luciano Joublanc-Rivas (Mexico); 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee 
—Hans Engen (Norway); Sixth (Legal) Committee 
—Manfred Lachs (Poland). 

The General Assembly ís composed of all the 
members. Each nation may send 5 representatives 
and 5 alternates to each session of the Assembly, 
but is entitled to only one vote. а 

Any matter within the scope of the charter may 


be brought before the General Assembly for 
debate and the Assembly may make recommenda- 
tions on any such matter except issues on the 
agenda of the Security Council. However, 
the General Assembly in November 1950 decided 
that if the Security Council, because of lack of 
unanimity of the permanent members, fails to 
exercise its primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, in 
any case where there appears to be a threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace or act of ag- - 
gression, the Assembly should consider the mat- 
ter immediately with a view to making appro- - 
priate recommendations to members for collecti: 
measures, including, in the case of a bri 
of the peace or act of aggression, the use of 
armed forces when necessary, to maintain or 


of 15 members—the president of the Assembly, 
seven vice-presidents, the chairmen of the six M 
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eraitten, one the chairman of the Ad Hoc Po- 1 ati Organization (ICAO): the Interna- 
'ommittee, lon; lank for Reconstruction and Developmen! «ut 
The Assembly held the first part of its first (Bank); the International Monetary Fund (Fund). zal 
session in London Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, 1946; the the World Health Organization (WHO); the i 
Second part in New York Oct. 23 to Dec. 15, 1946, Universal Postal Union (UPU); the International | 
Its first special session was held in New York Telecommunication Union (ITU); and the World I 
~ April 28 to May 15, 1947, to consider the Palestine Meteorological Organization (WMO). 
question. The second regular session was held in The purposes of ILO are to contribute to the 
New York Sept. 16 to Nov. 29, 1947, and a second establishment of a lasting peace by promotin 
Special session on the Palestine question in New social justice; to improve, through international 
York April 16 to May 14, 1948. The first part of action, labor conditions and living standards; and 
the third session was held in Paris Sept. 21 to to promote economic and socia! s ability, 
и 5 bs ms eM second 2 SÍ York X оова PAD are to raise nutrition level 
т y 18, 1949. The fourth session was and living s ards; to secure improvements in 
held in New York Sept. 20 to Dec. 10, 1949. The production and distribution of food and agricul- 
aye cera Session was held in New York Sept. —— er p r conditions of ME 
, o Nov. 5, 1951. The sixth regular dwel ers; an y ese means to contribute 
Session met in Paris Nov. 6, 1951, to February 5, expanding world economy. 
1952. The seventh regular session of the Assembly, The purposes of UNESCO are to promote collab- 
A SEEMS Бе ће! at Headquarters, SEU 5 A dul nations through education, 1 
; 1952, and closed on August 28, 1953, an culture in order to further justice, rule 0! 
The eighth regular session was held in New York law and human rights and freedoms without dis- 
from Sept. 15 to December 9, 1953. The ninth tinction of Face, sex, language or religion, 
Tegular session was held in New York from Sept. Тһе purpose of ICAO is to study problems of 
21 to Dec, 17, 1954. International civil aviation and the establishment 
Е Есон сораи of international Standards and regulations for civil 
The Security Council consists of eleven members, n. 
five with permanent seats. The remaining six ari The purposes of the Bank are to assist in the 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; reconstruction and development of territories of 
they are not eligible for immediate re-election. members by facilitating the investment of capital 
Membership as of Jan. 1, 1955 for productive purposes; to promote private for- 
Permanent members of the Counoil: China, шр Testment and, when private сарна іа 
Kingd &vailable on reasonable terms, A 
14 вав; ше United оа: «ud fe ment private investment by providing loans for 
Non-permanent members: Until 1957; Belgium, Produetive purposes out of its own capital, funds 
Iran and Peru. Until 1958: Australia, Cuba and — ind 16 ind its other resources; and tU. 
ther med о! е balanced growth of international trai 
Vane no M e Haee eus primary responsi. and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of 
bility for maintaining "international peace and Раушепіз by encouraging international investment 
Security and members agree to carry out its de- 1715 var development of the productive resources of 
cisions. The Council may investigate any dispute The 
Purposes of the Fund are to promote inter- 
8 threaten international peace and se- national monetary Co-operation and the expand 
" о! national trade; to promote exchange sta- 
3 1 aes are made by bility, Maintain orderly exchange arrangements 
mild pie Алташ vote of ven" ampi апо members and io avid cordes i 
Be 00108 олеш oes и азбен ment of a maitia taa] system of payments in rer 
embers; dt is апаа е Waves тізе to the spect of current transactions between members and 
so-called “veto.” A party to a dispute must re- 
frain from voting. The presidency of the Council whine а HEN ote re 
is held in rotation for one month by each member The purpose of WHO is to aid the attainment 
in the English alphabetical order. by all peoples of the highest possible level of { 
i аро нава заан Council are: the Mili- health. 
ary Sta mmittee, which advises the Council 1 iza- 
on military- requirements for maintaining peace; фы. сар а н the re оглы 
and the Disarmament Commission which is con- and to promote the development of international 
cerned pati the regulation and reduction of arma. collaboration. To this end, member countries аге 
a sep eee ла energy. united in s single Postal territory for reciprocal 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL exchange of mail. 
The Economic and Social Council consists of The purposes of ITU are to set up international 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly Tegulations for radio, telegraph and telephone 
for 3-year terms of office. Retiring members are services in order to avoid confusion in and to study 
eligible for immediate re-election, The Counci] means to decrease excessive costs of international 
18 responsible under the General Assembly for Services. 
carrying out the functions of the United Nations The purposes of WMO are to co-ordinate, stand- 
with regard to international economic, social, cul- ne and improve world meteorological activi- 
tural, educational, health and related matters, 1 
у; „lane have been made for the establishment of 
Membership of the Council as of January 1, 1955: an International Trade Organization (ITO) and 


Until 1957—Czechoslovakia; Ecuador, Nor - ө Ө 
Pakistan, USSR and United Kingdom. RT а моо — of 


Until 1958—Argentina, China, Dominican Re- The purpose of ITO is to promote the expansion 


ernational Bank's members. 


Ве Economic and Social Council had the fol- TRUST AND NON-SELT-GOVERNING 
lowing Commissions in 1955: des TERRITORIES 
T Functional Commissions The work of the United Nations їп the fleld 
Transport and Communications; ; Statistical; Of non-self-governing territories falls into two 
Su er Social; Narcotic Drug; Human Rights; categories: (1) the duties and functions of the 
Status of Women; International Commodity Trade, Trusteeship Council with Tespect to those terri- 
= Regional Economic Commissions tories placed under the International Trusteeship 
j Economic Commission Хог Europe. . and a the n оре оток 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, connection w: ormation on non-self- 
Economic Commission for Latin America. , governing territories other than Trust territories, 


jane 10 formally constituted. specialized agen- TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
ibd January 1, 1956, are: the International The administration of Trust territories is sub- 
Organisation (ILO); the Food and Agricul- ject to the Supervision of the United Nations. Ad- 


ESCO); the International Council. The Council may entertain petitions from 
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private persons or organizations regarding condi- 
tions in the Trust territories and may dispatch 
regular or special visiting missions to these regions 
for studying conditions at first hand, 

The Trusteeship Council as of Jan. 1, 1956, has 
12 members, 6 of them administering authorities. 
These 6 are: Australia, Belgium, France, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. China and the USSR hold membership by 
virtue of being permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council not administering Trust terri- 
tories. The 4 other members are elected for 3-year 
terms by the General Assembly in order to ensure 
that membership in the Council is equally divided 
between members which administer Trust terri- 
tories and members which do not. These are 
Haiti and India until 1957 and Guatemala and 
Syria until 1959. 

President of the Council (15th session)— 
Urquia, El Salvador. 

Vice-President (15th 
France. 

President of the Council (16th session)—Mason 
Sears, United States. 

Vice-President (16th session)—Max H. Dorsin- 
ville (Haiti). 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. As regards non- 
self-governing territories not placed under trustee- 
ship, those members of the United Nations re- 
sponsible for the administration of such territories 
have pledged themselves in the charter to recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the in- 
habitants are paramount and to promote their 
welfare. The administering powers are bound by 
the charter to transmit to the Secretary-General 
technical information concerning economic, social 
and educational conditions in the territories. This 
information is summarized, analyzed and classified 
by the Secretariat, and the analyses and sum- 
maries are considered by a special committee 
established by the General Assembly, 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

The International Court of Justice is the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations. All 
members are ipso facto parties to the statute of 
the Court. Other states may become parties to the 
Court's statute on conditions determined in each 
case by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises cases 
which the parties submit to it and matters espe- 
cially provided for in the charter or in treaties. 
The Court gives advisory opinions and renders 
judgments. Its decisions, which are final, are only 
binding between the parties concerned and in 
respect of a particular dispute. If any party to a 
case fails to heed a judgment of the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council, which may decide what is to be done. 

The Court consists of 15 judges elected for 9-year 
terms by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council voting independently. No two of the judges 
may be nationals of the same state. Retiring 
judges are eligible for re-election. The Court re- 
mains permanently in session, except during the 
judicial vacations, A quorum of nine judges suffices 
to constitute the Court. All questions are decided 
by majority. In the event of a tie, the President 
of the Court or the judge who acts in his place 
casts the deciding vote. 

President—Green H. Hackworth, United States. 
Vice-President—Abdel Hamid Badawi, Egypt. 
Judges 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1964. 

Jules Basevant, France 
Roberto Córdova, Mexico 

José Gustavo Guerrero, El Salvador 

Hersch Lauterpacht, United Kingdom 

Lucio M. Moreno Quintana, Argentina 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1961. 
E. C. Armand Ugón, Uruguay 

Green Haywood Hackworth, United States 

Helge Klaestad, Norway 

Muhammad Zaírulia Khan, Pakistan 

F. I. Kojevnikov, USSR 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb, 5, 1958. 

Abdel Hamid Badawi, Egypt 

Hsu Mo, China 

John Erskine Read, Canada 

Bohdan Winiarski, Poland 

Milovan Zoricíc, Yugoslavia 

* SECRETARIAT 

The Secretariat is composed of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral appointed by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council and such 


session)—R.  —Bargues, 


740 


staff as the organization may require, 
The Secretary-General makes an annual report 
and any supplementary reports which might be 


Secretary-General—Dag Hammatskjold, Sweden. 
Staff assists the Secretary- 
Its members are recruited on as wide 
а geographical basis as possible. In performing 
their duties, the Secretary-General and his staff 
must not receive instructions from any authority 
outside the United Nations. Members of the United 
iens have agreed not to exert any influence on 
em, 

The Secretariat: is divided into six offices, five 
departments and one administration. The principal 
officers of the Secretariat arp: 

Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General— 
Andrew W. Cordier (United States), 
Legal  Counsel—Constantin. A. 

(Greece). 

Controller—Bruce R. Turner (New Zealand). 

Director of Personnel—J. A. С, Robertson 
(United Kingdom). 

Under-Secretaries without Department—Ralph 
J. Bunche (United States); Ilya S. Tchernychey 
(USSR). й 

Under-Secretary: Political and Security Council 
Affairs—Dragoslay Protitch (Yugoslavia), - 

Under-Secretary: Economic and Social Affairs— 
Philippe de Seynes (France); Deputy Under-Sec- 
retary, Martin Hill (United Kingdom). 

Under-Secretary: Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories Benjamin 
Cohen (Chile). } 

Under-Secretary: Public Information Ahmed 
S. Kokhari (Pakistan). a 

Under-Secretary: Conference 
Hoo (China). 

Director of General Services—David B. Vaughan 
(United States). 

Director-General: Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration—Hugh L. Keenleyside (Canada): 
Deputy Director-General, Gustavo Martínez- 
Cabafias (Mexico). = 


UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 

Secretary-General Hammarskjold, in June 1955, 
submitted to the General Assembly budget esti- 
mates for 1956, the eleventh financia] year of the 
United Nations, Total expenditures "were esti- 
mated at $46,278,000 and income at $6,873,600, 
leaving a net expenditure of $39,404,400 (gross) 
for 1955. The actual expenidture for 1954 amounted 
to $40,131,200. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 

The construction of the. permanent head- 
quarters on the east side of Manhattan in 
New York City was completed during 1952, with 
the opening of the new General Assemb!y building, 
which comprises the Assembly Hall, conference and 
committee rooms, radio studios, recording facili- 
ties and a master control room. The General As- 
sembly, Secretariat and Conference buildings are 
inter-connected to form опе co-ordinated unit. 
The Secretariat Building accommodates the staff 
of the United Nations, together with liaison offi- 
cers for specialized agencies, and offices for the 
Press and other public information organizations. 
The Conference Building houses the Security 
Council Chamber, the Economic and Social Council 
Chamber and the Trusteeship Council Chamber, as 
Weil as three large conference rooms for the Main 
Committees of the General Assembly, together 
with appropriate offices, lounges and corridors, To 
build the U. N. capital the U. S, Government ad- 
vanced an interest-free loan of $65,000,000 repay- 
able in annual installments until 1982. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., contributed $8,500,000 for land? 
other parcels were given by the City of New York, 
which also agreed to pay for reconstructing streets, Б 
tunnels, easement and water frontage, at original . 
estimates of $23,000,000, now íncreased to $26,500, 
000 because of extra costs. > 


Stavropoulos 


Services Victor 


the $65,000,000 
repaid $7 
million to the United States. The last snstalbnenks, 
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United States Delegation, United Nations 
AS OF OCTOBER 10, 1955 


Representatives and Alternates to the Tenth Regular Session of the General Assembly 
x which convened in New York City on September 20, 1955 


REPRESENTATIVES der. Jr., Charles D. Cook, Lawrence R Greenough, 
John Foster Dulles, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr, William О, Hall, Mrs. Carmel C. Marr, John M. 
Rep. Brooks Hays, Rep. Chester E. Merrow, Sen. McSweeney, Richard F Pedersen 
John О. Pastore, Colgate Whitehead Darden, Jr. Executive Director Albert B Ws ee 
ALTERNATES eputy Executive Director—Jame « Kelly, 


E Director 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, joe Assistant to the Executive Direc 


James J: . Tambone. 
Baird Bell, Jacob Blaustein, Robert Lee Broken- Director of Public Affairs—Wallace Irwin, Jr. 
burr, Publio Affairs Officers—Frederick T. Rope, MIS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE UNITED Dorothy Crook Hazard, Miss Elizabeth P. iüitch- 
STATES . nlati de UNITED NATIONS cock, Anklin L. Mewshaw & 
nent Representative e ations REPRESENTATIVES ON COMMISSIO: 0 
e 108 the Security Council— THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
а! Т. 5 
Deputy Representative to the United Nations ,,©mmission on Human Rights—Mrs. Oswald 


cT A dS Ayres dad on the Security Coun- а Commission—Kingsley Davis. J 
Deputy Representative on the Disarmament r on Narcotic Drugs—Harry J, 

Cuneo or m j; Stassen. Büro Social Commission—Mrs. Althea K, Hottel, 
Representative on the Economic and Social Statistical Commission—(vacant). i MEI 

Council—John C. Baker. md and Communications Commission: 


Deputy Representatives on the Economic and Gegrge P. Baker. Ч E 
ang Council—Walter M. Kotschntg, Nat B. eum non the Status of Women—Mrs, 
ng. g ; 


Representative on the Trusteeship Councll— MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE DELEGATION 
Mason Sears. 


* KN and N Repre- 

e on the Trusteeship Coun- Prarie 0 1 Struble 5 
— Ў Arm. ti ‚ © T. W. Herren, 
Advisers—Norman’ Armour, Jr. Albert P, Ben- Air Preite f Gg T. W. Johnson. 


Dept. of 5 Information about the United Nations 
сеа amphlet süd) United Nations, versity Press, 2960 Broadw „ New York, N. Y. 
. e guides, speakers, Agent for publications Lor U. N inter 


films; arranges group x 
Admission Office, United Nations, N. K. ыша, 5. 6. and WHO. 


Pro- 
vides tickets to meetings, Telephone: Plaza #1234, of the Dept. of Public Information. 2000 Massa- 


5 chusetts Ave. D. C. Paul V. 
International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- Johansen, dir Rage) Wesbington, 


Postal History 
Air-mail service wi established May 15, 1918, With a portrait B in Franklin, and one 
» Philadelphia, and New York. for 10 cents with ана of George Washington, 
The rate was fixed at 24 cents Ber ounce or fraction Colors, light brown and black respectively. 
fheréof, which ingluded  special-delivery service, Books of stamps were first issued April 16, 1900; 
8, 1908. 


is six cents. Forward- coils, Feb. 18. 
ing and delivery of Air-Maii is expedited, but no 1 cards were first issued May 1, 1873, under 


Posi 
Special Deliveries are made unless a Special De- Act of June 8, 1872. 1853 
- ed envelopes were first issued in June 
Special Delivery stamps first were issued on under ‘Act of PES 31, 1852; printed stamped еп- 
October 1, 1885. As originally issued, the Special velopes in the spring of 1865. 
Delivery Stamp denomination was 10 cents. Present Newspaper wrappers were first issued in Oc- 
T uni 


issues are of 20-cent denomination, tobe: t 7, 1861. 
Certified Mail Stamps first were issued on June der Act of February 2 
6, 1955. By using Certified Mail, individuals or United Nations Postage 


business concerns may obtain proof of m. and Dur! 1951 the United Nations placed on sale 
delivery. The cost is 18 cents, plus postage. With its . Of postage stamps. 

this new service available, the Registry Service Stamps issued in 1955: On February 9, honoring 

and the extensive safety precautions if requires the International Civil Aviation Organization in 

ri to 3c and 8с denominations: May 11, honoring the 

. UN Educational Scientific and Cultural Organi- 

Postage eni E been oed ner all sation m. зс апа 8c ienominations; October M 

m ош , 4с, Stamps and 15с souvenir sheet, iss 
уалар to Franklin D. Roosevelt. in honor of the Tenth Anniversary of the UN, 


United States adhesive postage stamps were the UN Postal Administration’s Sales Counter, 


frst issued under Act of March 3, 1847, and placed ang also he United 
‚ оп salé at New York, М. Y. Jul. i. 1947? The Nations аи be ordered by mail from the 
-. series consisted of two stamps, one for 5 cents is provided. 


Portraits on U, S. Currency 


De- 
Portrait nom- 
on Face Embellishment on Back чае HA Embellishment on Back 
ion 
Great Seal of U. 8, $100 Independence Hall 
lo Ornate denominational markini 


500 y 
» Lincoln Memorial 1,000 |Clevelan. rnate denominational markin 
0. B. Treas Madison Ornate denominational marking 
Г] lenominational mar! 
t Ornate denominational marking 


Portraits on U. S. Treasu Bonds and Savings Bonds 
nomi- vinds Denomi-| Savings 
nation | Treasury bonds "bonds "Treasury bonds bonds 


Lincoln 


Monroe 
T. Roosevelt 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 


As of July 1, 1955, there was a total of 32,076 post offices throughout the United States and Possessions. 
Of this number 3,613 were First Class; 6,645 Second Class; 13,116 Third Class, and 14,942 Fourth Class. 
There were 32,076 rural routes covering 1,544,704 miles in the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 


DOMESTIC RATES 


Valid in the United States, its Territories and Possessions. 


FIRST CLASS 

First class letters, written and sealed matter: 
зс for each ounce or fraction, except that drop 
letters are subject to 2c for each ounce or fraction 
when deposited for local delivery at offices not 
having letter-carrier service, provided they are not 
cted or delivered by rural or star-route car- 
s. Government postal cards: single, 2c; double, 
4c: private post cards, 2c. 

First-class matter includes written matter, 
namely letters, postal cards, post cards (private 
mailing cards) and all other matter wholly or 
partly in writing, whether sealed or unsealed, 
except manuscript copy accompanying proof- 
sheets or corrected prooisheets of the same and 
the writing authorized by law on matter of other 
classes. Also matter sealed or otherwise closed 
against inspection. 

AIR MAIL 


Air mail (limit 8 ounces): 6c an ounce or frac- 
tion, in the United States, its territories and pos- 
sessions; also to Armed Forces outside U. S., when 
addressed APO ог FPO, New York, N. Y., San 
Francisco, Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, 
Wash.“ Postal cards, government and private, 4c. 
For domestic use only. Air mail may be certified, 
registered, insured, sent C.O.D. or special delivery. 


SECOND CLASS 
Second Class (no weight limit): Newspapers, 
magazines and other periodicals containing notice 
of 2nd-class entry; 2c for first 2 ounces, lc for 
each additional 2 ounces or fraction, or the 4th- 
class rate, whichever is lower. 


THIRD CLASS 

Third Class (limit 8 ounces): Mailable matter 
not in 1st and 2nd classes. Circulars and other 
miscellaneous printed matter: 2c for first 2 ounces, 
1с each additional ounce. Books (incl. catalogs) 
of 24 pages or more (at least 22 of which are 
printed), seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
plants: 2c for first 2 ounces, Lie each additional 
2 ounces or fraction. 

Bulk rate: Identical pieces of 3rd-class matter 
may be mailed under permit in bulk lots of not 
less than either 20 Ibs, or 200 pieces, at 14c a lb. 
of fraction; on circnlars, miscellaneous printed 
matter and merchandise; on books or catalogs 
having 24 pages or more, seeds, plants, etc., 100 
а lb. or fraction with a minimum charge of 142¢ 
per piece. Minimum charge for pieces of odd size 
or form, 3c. Bulk mailing fee, $10 per calendar 
year. Apply to postmaster for permit. 


FOURTH CLASS or PARCEL POST 

Fourth Class or Parcel Post (over 8 ounces): 
Merchandise, books, printed matter, and all 
other mailable matter not in 156 or and class. 
Parcels must be so wrapped that the contents may 
be examined easily by postal officials. When not 
so wrapped, or contains writing not authorized by 
law, matter is subject to Ist-class postage. Fourth- 
class matter may be sealed if bearing an inscrip- 
tion reading: ''May be opened for postal inspec- 


Чоп," Parcel Post Rates and Zones 
(Limit 20, 40 or 70 lbs.—See postmaster) 
— w —— 


Additional 
Zone and (miles) | First pound pounds 
18 cents 1.45 cts. 
12 23 3.95 
3 23 5.15 
4 24 6.9 
5 26 9.25 
6 28 11.95 
if М 30 5.2 
8 (over 1,800)... 2. 32 18.05 


On parcels measuring more than 84 inches, but 
not more than 100 inches in length and girth com- 
bined, the minimum postage charge shall be the 
zone charge applicable to a 10-pound parcel. 


Catalogs 


Zone and (miles) Additional 
over 8 oz. to 10 Ibs. | First pound half-lbs. 
12 cents 0.75 cents 
13 15 
14 2.0 
15 2.5 
ds 17 3.25 
1,000-1,400) . 18 4.0 
1,400-1,800) . 19 5.0 
8 (over 1,800) . 20 6.0 


AIR PARCEL POST (over 8 ounces to 70 lbs.): 
Packages not to exceed 100 inches in length and 
girth combined, including written and other mat- 
ter of the first class, whether sealed or unsealed, 
fractions of a pound being De d as a full pound. 
Six cents an ounce or fraction for all domestic air 
mail weighing up to and including 8 ounces re- 
gardless of distance or zone. 

Exceptions: The 8th zone rate applies to air 
parcel pons between the U. S. or its territories and 
possessions, and to Armed Forces overseas when 
addressed APO ог FPO New York, N, V.. San 
Francisco, Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, 


* Air Parcel-Post Zone Rates 
1st pound Additional 
Zone and (miles) | over 8 ounces| pounds 
1, 2&3 (to 300 mi.) 60 cents 48 cents 
4 (300-600) .... 65 50 
5 (600-1,000) . . 70 56 
6 (1,000-1,400). 75 64 
7 (1,400-1.800). 75 72 
8 (over 1,800). . 80. 80 


Special Handling 
Fourth-class parcels will be handled and de- 
livered as expeditiously as practicable (but not 
special delivery) upon payment, in addition to the 
regular postage: Up to 2 lbs., 15; over 2 lbs. and 
up to 10 lbs., 20c; over 10 lbs., 25c. Such parcels 
must be endorsed ''Special Handling.'" 


Special Delivery 

Prepayment of & special delivery fee entitles all 
classes of mail, inc. air mail and parcels, to 
the most expeditious handling and transportation 
practicable, incl. special delivery at office of ad- 
dress: Ist Class mail up to 2 Ibs. lbs. 
and up to 10 lbs., 350; 
Srd and 4th Class mail up 


or regular delivery. 
Registered, Insured, C.0.D. and Certified Mail 


Registry is applicable to 1st, 2nd and 3rd Class 
matter, and sealed 4th Class matter on which 
postage at the Ist Class rate has been paid. The 
mailer is required to declare the value of mail 
presented for registration and to pay any required 
surcharge if the declared value exceeds the maxi- 
mum indemnity prescribed for the registry fee 
paid by $1000 or more. 


Insurance is applicable to 3rd and 4th Class 
matter. Matter for sale addressed to prospective 
urchasers who have not ordered it or authorized 
ts sending will not be insured. 


C. O. D.: Unregistered—is applicable to 3rd and 
4th Class matter and sealed domestic mail of ап, 
class bearing postage at the 1st class rate. бис! 
mail must be based on bona fide orders or be in 
conformity with agreements between senders and 
Me usd Registered—For details consult post- 
master. 


Indemnity tRegis- Insur- Unreg- 
and fees tration nce istered 
No value.. . 40 "E ‚| €. O. D. 
Indemnity to $5. -40 30 
$5.01 to 10. B .55 40 
10,01 to 15...... ‚55 60 
15.01 to 20.. * 55 
20.01 to 25 55 
25.01 to 30.. А 65 
30.01 to 35 , 65 
35.01 to 40 $ 65 
40.01 to 45 р 65 
45.01 to 50. б :65 
50.01 to 75... 75 
75.01 to 100. 85 
100.01 to 150 .95 
150.01 to 200 95 
200.00 to 300. 1.05 
300.01 to 400. 1.15 
400.01 to 500. 1.25 
500.01 to 600. 1.35 
600.01 to 700. 1.45 
700.01 to 800. 1.55 
800.01 to 900. 1.65 
.01 to 1.000. 175 


service allable for any matter 
trinsic value on which fi lass 


fee 18 15c in addition to postage. Re- 
turn receipt, restricted delivery and elivery 
vallable upon payment of the addi- 
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Domestic fees: From 1c to $5, 10c; $5.01 to $10, 
150; pon to $50, 250; $50.01 to $100, 350. = 
able the U. S., incl. Alaska, Науай, Puer 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam and Tutuila (Samoa); 
also for orders payable in Antigua, Bahamas, 
Barbados, Bermuda, Brit. Guiana, Honduras and 
Virgin Islands, Can Canal Zone, Cuba, Domin- 
ica, Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. 
Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

International rates: From 1c to $5, 20c; $5.01 to 
$10, 300; $10.01 to $50, 50c; $50.01 to $100, 700. 


um d 
less than 4 

Post cards. To Canada and Mexico, 2c each; 
4c with reply paid, To all other countries 4c each, 
8с with reply vaid. Dimensions in inches: Max. 
6x44, Min, 4x24. Cards exceeding maximum 
dimensions must be paid at letter rate. 

Printed matter. 2c for the first 2 ounces, and 
1320 each additional 2 ounces or fraction, (Consult 
post office for special rates on second-class matter 
| mailed by publishers or registered news agents 

to foreign countries.) Weight limit: For most 

RDUM ТЫ m 9 (anaes. 1 Brinks in paral 

an 75 2 single volume. For exceptions, 
ses under Book Rate. Dime te 

rate. 

other than 


79. 2 ibe A tina, Bolivia, 
. by Argentina, via, Brazil, Chile, 
Costa , Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
m 


Philippines, 111 
The lppines will A EA up to 22-Ib. ез 
of legal, medical, scientific or educational books. 


+ 15 Ibs., 6 


ounces; 20 
Weight limit: 


above 
Epippines, Spain, 


INTERNATIONAL MAILS 
WEIGHT AND DIMENSIONAL LIMITS AND SURFACE RATES 


For air rates see Table 


18 ounces, Dimensions: Same as for letters, Sam- 
ples may not contain any article having a salable 
Value, or which is sent as a gift for personal use. 


Commercial papers. 3c first 2 ounces; 2c each 
Additional 2 ounces or fraction. Minimum charge: 
100. Weight limit: 4 lbs., 6 ounces, Dimensions: 
Same as letters, 

Small packets. 3c first 2 ounces; 2c each. addi- 
tional 2 ounces or fraction. Minimum charge: 200. 
Weight limit: 2 lbs., 3 ounces. Dimensions: Same 


as letters. Some countries do not admit small 

Packets; see notes following Table B. 
Eight-ounce merchandise packages. 3c first 2 

Ounces, 2с each additional 2 ounces or fraction. 


Weight limit: 8 ounces. Dimensions: Same as 
letters. Eight-ounce merchandise packages are 
accepted to Canada and to the countries named 
above, except the Philippines. 
istration. For Postal Union articles, 400 to 
countries named in Table A, except the Philip- 
pines; 55c to the Philippines and all other coun- 
tries. Registry return receipts: If requested at 
time of mailing, 10c; requested after mailing, 130. 
Special delivery. Postal Union articles only: 
Post cards and air letters, 20c each; letters and 
letter packages, 20с up to 2 lbs.; over 2 Ibs. up to 
10 lbs., 350; over 10 lbs., 50c; other articles, up 
to 2 lbs. 35c; over 2 lbs. up ќо 10 lbs., 45c; over 
10 Ibs. 60c. Not available to all countries—con- 
sult post office, 
ent of replies from other countries. A 
mailer who wishes to prepay a reply by letter 
from another country may do so by sending his 
correspondent one or more international reply 
coupons, which may be purchased at United States 
post offices. One coupon should be accepted in any 
count in exchange for a stamp or stamps of that 
country sufficient to prepay a surface letter of the 
first unit of weight (usually either 1 ounce or 20 
grams) to the United States. A sufficient number 
of the coupons should be е4 for the prepay- 
ment of a reply by airmail letter not exceeding 2 
grams (about 34 ounce) in weight. 
post office as to the number necessary to prepay 
an air mail letter of the desired weight from any 
particular country. Some countries require that 
ternational reply coupons and the letters they 
are to prepay presented at the post office. 


Inquire nt 


PARCEL POST 


For rates 
‘al dimensional limits—Greatest length. 
tect: greatest length and girtn combined, 6 feet 
Prohibited articles. Before sendi goods abroad 
the mailer should satisfy himself that the: will 
not be confiscated or returned because their im- 
Eran ls prohibited or restricted by the coun- 
y of ad . Information 
or restricted nrticles at a 
‘ing, Parcels for 


. Containers should be used whit 
strong enough to protect the co: 
weight of other mails, from pressure oan tries 


Stamp Valve! From 
— — — 
TE COMMEMORATIVES 
Jan. 13|Pennsylvania Acad-. Philadelphia, 
of Fi Я i 
Feb. 12 Land Grant College a ‘sti 


Jone 2 


see Table 


or easily a Substances surround the inner 
wi 


Sealing. Registered or insured parcels must be 
sealed. To some countries the sealing of ordinar: 
(unregistered and uninsured) parcels is optional, 
and to others compulsory. Consult post office. 

Customs declarations, and other forms. A parcel 
Post sticker, and at least one customs declara- 

on, are required for each parcel mailed to 
another country. Information at post offices. 


Commemoratives and Ordinary Postal Issues Year 1955 


Date Stamp Value From 
Sept. 18|Fort Ticonderoga...| 3¢ Fort Ticonde- 
“ roga, N. Y. 
Dec. 20|Andrew W. Mellon. 36 ix ing oh» 
ORDINARY 
6|Certified Mall...... 15e (Washington, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Washington, 


с а D.C. 
18 Theodore Roosevelt. 5 ET 


| 
| 
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INTERNATIONAL RATES FOR ALL AIR MAIL AND SURFACE - 
PARCEL POST 


Air Letier Sheets—10 cents each to all countries t rca 
Air Mail Post Cards (single)—10 cents each to all countries except Canada (4c), Mexico (4c), and М 


St. Pierre and Miquelon 


Country 


(8c). 


1 Other Articles! Parcel Post 


Air Service 
z Surface Parcel 
Post 


Each Each 
ddl. First | ааа". e 


Aden 
Afgh nanistan 
Albania 
Algeria 
Andorra. 
Argentina 
Ascension 
Australia. 
Austria 


Barbados i 
Bechuanaland . 
Belgian Congo. 
Belgium, .. 
Bermuda. 
Bolivia. 
Brazil {> : 
British Cameroons 
British Guiana. . 
British Honduras . 
British Somaliland 
British Mars aman 
Brunel. 
Bulgaria. 
Burma. 
Cambodia. 
Canada (per oz. ) 
Cape Verde Islands 
Ceylon. 
Chile. 


Сургив........ 
Czechoslovakia 
Dahomey. 
Denmark. 
Dominican Republ е 
Ecuador. 


р! 
F. alkland Islands, 
Faroe Islands 
Fiji Islands 
Finland. 
pin incl, Monaco and 


French Cameroons 
French Equatorial 
French Guiana. 
ch Guinea 
'h Oceania. 
French Somaliland 
French Sudan... 
French КУ, 2 
Gambia 


Gold. Coast Colony... .. 
Great Britain, Мота 
Ireland . 
Greece, incl. 

Dodecanese 
Greenland 
Grenada. 
Guadeloupe. 
Guatemala 
Haltl.... 
Honduras. 
Hong Kong. 
Hune 


pound pound | or air) 
or f 
Lbs. 
Ша 


ESS 8 SSS SSS iUítfnussfftfrisisifrf 
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Air Service 


Surface Parcel 
Post 


Lettere Other Articles! 
Each 
add'l po 
First pound |(surface 


Country 


First 

2 oz. pound |or frac- | or air) 

tion Чоп | 

Cents Cents Lbs. 
Iraq... 2.56 
Ireland (Eire) 2.39 
pend, ae Al 
52 
245 
30 
65 


ey Winde, * 
Lib USE 


Liechtenstein » 
Lithuania . 
1 
Macao..... 
sar 
eira Islands 


Mexico (p roz).. <i 6 
Montserr: 5 EE 8 10 


SEDI DM. Brit 
ого! , - 
ish and M DENS, 15 45 

Neat Island. 9? T5 


422 


js e a tole bo 
Shoe tote 


United States Postal Information 


Air Service 
кеен, Other Articles! Parcel Post 
2n — . — — 
Country letter М Еасһ Еасһ 
pack- add'l. add'l. 
ages First 2 oz. о! First | 4 Oz. or 
(per 2 02. frac- от. frac- 
Мм 02.) 
Cents Cents Lbs. . 
Surinam i.e 325 $0.45 22 44 
Sweden 15 47 * 
Switzerland ote 15 48 44 
Syria. .. ‚* 25 63 
Tanganyika 25 53 1 
Thallang kart ng 25 69 22 
Tonga (Friendly) 25 7? 11 
Trinidad, Tobago. 10 AB 22 
istan da Сип 25 57 1 
Tunislaa 15 8 44 
Turkey. eere nrn 15 +47 44 
Turks Island, ...-...+- 10 ES 22 
Uganda. 73 1 25 65 .53 11 
Union of South A 25 2.68 AT il 
USSR. „ E 415 2,52 92 22 
Uruguay (Montevi 410 58 45 ‚44 
Other places 410 58 0 122 44 
Vatican City State 15 245 3 22 44 
Venezuela. RETEA уу 38 8 27 44 
Vietnam К „ 425 @) * 4.78 23 22 
Windward islands 1 К | A5 32 22 
Yemen e Er. SENG ae reri AL, re 
Yugoslavia ape $15 22 87 AT 24 44 
Zanzibar, Pemba... - 25 45 1.35 1.01 30. 11 


Other articles (prints, samples, small packets, etc.) when no special rate is shown in “Other 
articles" column the airmail letter rate to the country concerned applies. 

2Small packets not accepted. 

8Merchandise prohibited in letters or letter packages. 

4Restrictions apply. Consult Post Office. 

SPackages weighing 8 ounces or less may not be sent as parcel post, 

„Rates vary. Consult Post Office. 

"Small packets accepted for Spain only, 

Gift parcels are limited to 4 Ib. 6 өл. 


TEST OF NEW MAIL RATE FOR LETTERS INSIDE PACKAGES 


By special order of the Postmaster General a new combination mail rate went into effect Nov. 28, 
on а 60-day trial basis. It permitted the sender of a parcel post package or of a magazine taking 
second-class rates to insert a written message inside upon payment of an additional 3c postage. 
Formerly first-class mail rates were demanded whenever a written message was placed inside either 
package. The new rate asked the sender to state on the cover if a letter was inside and to pay 30, 
in addition to the regular rate. If successful the test might be made permanent and thus obviate a 
letter saying ''we are sending ‘under separate cover,” which has been a business practice for 
many years. › 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 


Cost of Extent |Paid as Com- Gross Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 
Year City Post | of Post pora of| Revenue of nditure of | age Stamps 
(Fiscal) Delivery Offices | Routes | Postmasters Department epartment issued 
T Dollars Number| Miles Dollars Dollars Dollars 
76,688 00,989 19,112,097 102,354,579 107,764,937 


2:007,099,330 | 2,760,010,961 
2:268,516,717 | 2,067, 181,073 


Phila- Los 
New York | Chicago | delphia Angeles Boston Detroit |ton, D. C. cisco 


ollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
R 14,084,856| 10.802.955 12, 650)... ES enero n 
7. 2 34,030,410) 24,183,779 
28,930,843 
:1195,464,047|131,789,042 19000357 
203.723,990|140,286,034 3, 3 


::1003:079,8201148,052,833|. 50,408, 788. 30.308.988 42,294,154| 36,422,005. 


Other cities 1954 and. (1953): Atlanta, $17,314,684 ($15,447,236); Baltimore, $17,775,533 ($16,889,698); 
Brooklyn, $26,414,060 ($27,310,302); Buffalo, 810,935,413 ($10,621,216); Cincinnati, $17,784,323 ($16,857,- 
053); Cleveland, $26,713,867 ($25,220,550); Dallas, $19,345,825 ($18,297,972); Denver, $12,804,785 
($11,945,879); Houston, $12,380,957 ($11,444,551); Indianapolis, $13,679,348 ($12,621,657); Kansas City, 
Mo,, $24,685,358 ($24,326,004); Louisville, $9,496,908 ($9,008,381); Milwaukee, $16,486,922 ($15,523,230); 
Minneapolis, $20,095,880 ($18,579,740); New Orleans, $8,782,499 ($8,310,141); Newark, $12,670,955 
($12,404,848); Pittsburgh, $17,853,063 ($16,644,719); Portland, Ore., $11,255,977 ($10,715,522); St. Louis, 
$31,132,854 ($29,510,442); San Antonio, $6,431,000 ($5,984,600); Seattle, $13,411,220 ($12,954,611). 

Postal Savings: One dollar will open an interest-bearing account. Any person ten years of age or 
over may start an account. A married woman may deposit in her own name. Any number of dollars 
may be deposited, and at any time, until the balance to the credit of the depositor amounts to $2,500, . 
exclusive of accumulated interest. К JS кр 

Total deposits at the close of the fiscal years: 1950, $3,097,316,449; 1951, $2, 788,199,010; 1952, $2,617, 
564,136; 1953, $2,457,548,188; 1954, $2,251,419,237. à d 
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FINANCE 
United States Budget Receipts and Expenditures—1954-1955 


Source: Treasury Department; fiscal year ends June 30 of designated years (data preliminary) 


Classification | Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1954 


RECEIPTS 
Internal Revenue:! 
Individual income taxes withheld? 
Individual income taxes—other? 
Corporation income taxes 
Excise taxes i 
Estate and giit taxes. 
Taxes not otherwise classified. | ` 
Employment taxes: 
ederal Insurance Contributions Act and taxes on nun 
ployed individuals? . . . 
"Taxes on carriers and their empio А 
‘Taxes on employers of i - more ‚809,999 
Customs 806. 396,634 
Miscellaneous recelpts: 
оова om e eais A ahnen securities. TAM ever 298,345,641 
Sirius буе 4 28,97! 1 


6: 
9,193,760, 080 
936,267,445 
7,350,547 


Total budget tecelbt se. 0000000. 69,368,158,804 
uet: 


HRS 5,039,572,594 
ишге, to Railroad Retirement account’ t 599,999,051 

ds of receipts: 
- Internal revenue. 3,399,977,898 
2 5 УА ER 


Total deductions - 


9,065,053,196 
Norbert Беу ЕИ. + ais d erras tees or ENDS 60,302,503,608 64,655, 386,989 
F 
TOR IAS Branch EN 68,116,794 4 
The Judie! . 30,427,149 5 
Executive Office of the President... 8,534,506 2 
х appropriated 15 the President: 
Mu m Security: 
ilitary assistance: 
are Department: 
Office 5 the Secretary 60,782,058 
151422020 3,330,405,995 
5—191,788,039 
150005 180 } 298,143,637 
17,144,334 
1 
ERIS 1,224,992,530 
33,864,169 
16006 
Discharge of investment 4 ев (net) 0,658, ) 
5 production expansion (net) . 142,021,463 
LOC Since ec EIER SN а 115,722,638 


‘Total—Funds appropriated to the President 
Independent Omices: PPro? 8 
Atomic Energy "Comm ssion 

реа production guarantees (net). Doh — 51,231 
SOR IR We oc - E 1,855,603, 952 
Clvil Service Commission. TU. А t 
Export-Import Bank o . i dat 


3,971,770,268 


ара k. 1 tion ( en e? 
age Corporation де = : 

Federal intermediate credit banks (net) 58,095,904 

Production credit corporations (net) . .— 321,830 

cultural marketing revolving fund (net). 23 30,042 

PF. CE E NIC ‚196,746. 

Farm Credit. Administration 
Federal Ci Ciyil Defense Administration: ud 
Civil wee ess procurement fund (net) 416,720 


АҺ 121,870 
2,542,186 


1 X 4,673,796 
2. 2.189. 873 1 904. 998 
171,725,553 238,048,295 
Ы ра $3,692,370 | 70,971,677" 
ensigns and benefit rams. 3,456,807,982 3,212,472,414 
ee pti De Fands:<ast), is 57,843,592 ш 
890,741,458 955,116. А 
4,405,393,033 4,249,425, 755 
04,749,570 "256,802,652 
6,787,469,431 6,850,936,194 
650.575.069 
21. "338; 240 — 2,653,402 
169,581,963 157,614,325 
973,042,630 805,536,592 


33,645,999 .. 
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Classification Fiscal year 1955 

— K 

Other public enterprise funds (net) $69,343,713 

Other "E XA 4,263,539 
Home Loan Bank Board 

Federal Savings and Loan Ins. Corp —24,504,998 

Other 2 e P — 59,1: 
Federal Housing Administration (net). — 45,121, 
Federal National Mortgage 238,765,964 
Publie Housing Administration: 

PUDE enterprise funds (net) . — 82,004,566 - 
ther Seve ec н 
"Total—Housing and Home Finance Agency . 127,020,187 

Agriculture Department: 
Agricultural Research Service. 3 899.826 
Federal ension Service 059.040 
Forest vide . 106,562,982 
Soil Conservation Servio 4 
Conservation operatio! T 60,263.141 
Flood prevention, watershed protection 95.147357 
Agricultural conservation program 235,147,355 
Agricultural Marketing Servlce: 4 
Marketing reaearch and service. 20,081,943 
School lunch program. 83,099,026 
Removal of surplus agri, commodities 58,904,603 
Other 2 1,761,054 
UTE Hr, С еа Cobparayon (net). 3.410,377,255 
J'ommodity Stabilization Service: 

Agricultural adjustment programs 8588 7 

В Ac! g ,650, 

ОШ et Dran 4.408.712 

Farmers Hi e Admini: 
Loan, oc ae 145,485,492 
Farm Tenant Mortgage Insurance Fund (net) 2 24437051 
10,748,133 
L 8 196,528,922 
Geher: :; EMT 7492275 
ral Crop Insurance Corp. (net) 16102481 
4,633,529,573 

Commerce Department: 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 121,480,474 
Civil Aeronautio 61,281,216 

aritime activ 

Public enterprise = 5,420,246 

Public enterprise funds (пе). 168.740.313 

Federal-ai > ‚925, 

Бш кет е 40,044,788 

Public enterprise funds (net). 95,332,618 
i 1,076,600,958 
Detense Department: va 
ary functions: " 

Office of the Secretary of Defense. 4251040.) 

рее ү и ве ша + 58,878,569,933 

N: 


ауу 
Public enterprise funds (net) 
Other.. — iet 
Air Force 
"Total—M ili: 
Civil functions 
Civilian Relief in Korea 
Corps of Engineers 
Panama Canal: 
Canal Zone Government 
Panama Canal Company (пе 


ry tünctions: | 
28,452,021 . 
501,167,149 


‚485,152 
15 83,149 


Postal Service-Canal Zone (net 


Other public enterprise tunds (net) 8.409.975 

f 548,189,210 

Undistributed (foreign disbursements). 117,846,47 

Health, Education and Welfare Departmen: \ 
nm ОБ назова d 180,026,563 
rants for school construction. . ^ 

5 m en SUE ЧС UE 124,224,004 
ublie Health Service: 

Grants for hospital construction 7813800 


Оф егу, ооа 160181810 


Social Security Administri 
Grants to Stai »s for public assistance. . . de 1 29.399573 
Grants to states for maternal and child welfare. . 67217 
Public enterprise funds (net) 
3.243.005 
51,986, 
1,092,539,910 


— 1,023,532 
161,701,109 
`, 43,485,506 


Other: 

Ў 22.522.071 

Public enterpri: 314.345.400 
Оет ME Paes 514.980.200 


Total ‘ior Departmen‘. 
Justice Department: 


Federal Bureau of Investigation "13803172 
Federal Prison Industries (et)“ 104703291 

Total- Justice Department . 
Grants to states for employment security - 


| Sup 
Federal Employees’ Unemployment Compensation. 19,2274 


| Fiscal year 194 


757 


= 28,403. 
= 220,718,961 
= 412,228, 
61 8 E 
614.593,95 8 
78,437,434 
en ,854,225- 
pr. T 


zi 388 


, 155 


15520 206.50 
utis 
8.48150 


EU i 
5 9054 715 


3070891]. —— 
2,915,469,919 


138,080,214 
52,241,242 


—30,256,124 . 
185,572,826 — 
530,992,308. 
43,475,870 з 
2.59740 
869.700 
995.887, 182 


464,190,981 
12,910,304,918 


11,202,819'300 7 
668,478, 

p 
82,047,174 5. 
610300 %% 


14,129,709 


— 4,748,461 
3901 
— 6,601,506 


8,509,8 
605,088,534 
Via. pa oe ew e 
118, 
1%, 


89,918,714 | 
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Classification 


Veterans — compensation zi e $106,265, 


Public enterprise funds (net) . 591,454 
Other „2...0. аз TX. + Us 74,147,090 
Total—Labor Department 393,783,666 
Post Office Department: з 
Postal service fund (net) 365,562,827 
Other к 
То! 827 
Btate Department. . 0,080 
'easury 
Coast Gi 049 
Custom: 7 
Fiscal Sei 


Interest qu the public debt: 
Public issues... ... 

Special issues... 2 em 
Interest on uninvested trust funds 
Claims, judgments, privat: 

Defense pi 


Federal Facilities Corporation — 396,644,600 . 
Reconstruction Fin: = 55,714,247 377,470,540 
er 4 


Other 


RES 6 Uv. 12,26 
Ti Tr Department... as ^ 6,817,4 6: 
District of Columbia Federal contribution and loans. 21,890.00 
Total budget expenditures; ' $64,494,075,559 | $07, 
Budget surplus (+) or deficit (+)... eri e st -8 


Unternal revenue and customs receipts are stated on the basis of reports of collections 


from 8 officers. Other receipts are reported on the basis of confirmed deposits in 
accounts. 


LAM. between income taxes and employment taxes made in accordance with provisions 
of sec. , 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. Appropriation for the fiscal year has been reduced 


ру $350,230,985 representing overappropriation to the trust fund of $90,000,600 in fiscal year 1952, 
$210,000,000 in fiscal year 1953 and $50,230,985 in fiscal year 1955. 


3 6,960,624,9 
0 13,150,000 


3Amounts 
the Railroad Retirement account. 


а. 
Б 
Ei 
E 
Е 
E 
E 
4 
8 
Е 
9 
а 
8 
m 
S 
8 
в 
8 
В 
[3 
FA 
E 
8 
8 
E 
H 
8 
" 
E] 
a 
8 
В 
E 
A 
< 
8 
2 
2 
= 
5 
8 
n! 
g 
5 
Б 
8 
=] 
B 
а 
B 


“Includes $92,820,304 transferred to trust account e titled Secondary Market Operations, Federal 
National Mortgage Association. а Secondary Ма: р 


*Eflective with the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, the basis for accounting and reporting interest 
on the public debt has been changed from a due and payable basis to an accrual basis. 


EFFECT OF OPERATIONS ON PUBLIC DEBT 


Classification Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1954 
Budget surplus (—) or deficit (+) +$4,191,571,951 +$3,116,966,256 
Trust accounts, etc., excess of recei ) xj + —922,415,083 = 2,386,036, 800. 
Investments of Government agencies in publie debt securities (net) 
—_ excess of investments (+) or-redemptions (—) +1,534,062,524 +2,054,365,867 
Sales and iptions of ob! 
market (net), excess of sales — 881,069,200 +3,908,850 
Changes in accounts nec: 
ee e outstanding Arid depostts th transtt +1,030,611,264 +-376,948,218 
ing and deposits in trans! ‚930,611, 376,948,218 
Public debt interest checks, cou; 1 — 7,349,630 -68,169,368 
Te ~ 467,154,817 = 262,341,319 


~ 207,183,858 |... SENS 
+42710738151 | +2,835,641,703 


-550,790,014 | +2,006.206,813 
7, 605,059,442 + 256,688,953 


_ Gross public debt this date ...| 274,374,222,802 271.289,59, 08 
~ Guaranteed obligations not Lp 44,142,961 81,441,386 


Total gross public debt and guaranteed obligation: 274,418,365,763 271,341,040,494 
Deduct debt not subject to debt limitation, obne is '503,516,067 550,735,878 


Total public debt subject to limitati n $273,914,849,696 $270,790,304,616 
—— 


year ended June 30, 1955, the basis for accounting and reporting interest 
changed from a due and payable basis to an accrual basis. 
the Tr to show tions in cash assets on the basis of 
eived from Federal боегун Banks; when the bank transcripts аге received, 
account, 


i:bursing 
Ane transactions involving these accounts did not affect the 
rers acécunt. ‘hese accounts are now reclassified ana «219 поб dhe ene 


hand, in banks held outside the Treasurer's account deposits in 
Covered by vouchers processed through accounts. Does ob include 


Finance—Receipts and Expenditures; Business Indexes 
United States Receipts and Expenditures, 1789-1955 


Source: Treasury Devartment; annual statements for year ending June 0 


Yearly Expen- Yearly Expen- 
average  |Receipts| ditures average (Receipts atures 
$1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 
5,717 | 576 336,830 | 287,460 
13,0 9,086 288,124 | 255,308 


,961 | 257,091 


2 586,802 068,936,689 | 8,493. 


734,056,202 “978,600,095 6.75193 
1,977,681,751 "15,221,102 | 8.899557 
2 Br sd 
6,403, 43,841 ‘102,931,383 13/262,203,742 


‚690 
3,372,607,900 
3,294,627,529 


, 786,181, 032,893, 
/A88,178,842 |7 33,008, 708,99) 


2,974,029,674 1 $42 8 9 
1494,900,837 |з 89.017,003195 Y 


3,103,264,855 
3,298,859,486 


3,440,208,884 7,567,613.484 65.907510 
53,577,434,003 1,390,044,552 | 65,407 384,930 — 
14,659,202,825 25,044,020 | 74,274,287,484 | 


64,655,386,989 | 67,772,353,245 
60,302,503,008 | 64,494,075,559 


4,622,865,028 || 1954. Н 
267, 6,693,809.854 |11955 (P). 
,729,913,845 6,520.965,945 


An 
HE 
s 

13 


(P) Preliminary. 


*Revised to exclude from both net budget receipts and budget expenditures the appropriations of- 
receipts to the Railroad Retirement Account. + ры» 


(1) Average for period March 4, 1789, to Dec. 1, 1800. 


SA S ended Dec. 31, 1801, to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan. 1, 1841, to June _ 


* ( ul Bera from 1937 on have deducted appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
rust^fund. Wm 


(4) Expenditures for years 1932 through 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporations 
(wholly owned), etc. (net). 


(5) Effective January 3, 1949, amounts refunded by the Government, principally for the over- 
payment of taxes, are being reported as deductions from total receipts rather than as expenditures. 
Also, effective July 1, 1948, payments to the Treasury, а by wholly owned Government 
corporations for retirement of capital stock and for disposition of earnings, are excluded in reporting 
both budget receipts and expenditures. Neither of these Sat ban affects the size of the budget surplus 
or deficit. Beginning 1931 figures in each case have been adjusted accordingly for comparative purposes. 

(6) Figures for 1918 through 1946 are revised to exclude statutory debt retirements (sinking fund, eto.) . 

(7) Excludes $3 billions transferred to Foreign Economics Cooperation Trust Fund, 


(8) Includes $3 billions representing expenditures made from the FEC Trust Fund. 


U. S. Business Indexes 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 


Industrial production Construct'n con- Employ- 


» 
(physical volume) tracts (value) ment = 
1947-49—100 1947-49—100 · 1947-49=100 | & е $ Se 
PERERA CSS Ko. eL] B ВЕ 
м а 
Manu production] | | | | 
Үеаг Stores E q | workers $2 |2458 $$ Eu 3 
3 ELE 5 — 8 827 $T аа 
ii P12) i| s ЕЕЕ 
Dr Ф. я i 5 Lo} Se её | ge as 38 
85 3 3 8 E 5 1885] 85 E 
o за а 9| a | es а 
eee eee 
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760 Finance Public and Private Debt; Apropriations 
Net Public and Private Debt 


Sources; U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service; U. S. Department e 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census and Office of Business Economics 
(Billions of dollars) 


Private 
EMI Corporate | Individual! and noncorporate ) 
даг ri- Fed- | Stute I Mortgage |Nonmortgage 
year! date, "Total | eral*| and Total |Long- Short- —- — 
total local Total | term | term | Total Non- | Non- 
Farm farm? |Farm?| farm* 
29.6 | 23.7 | 5.9 [105.8 | 57.7 | 32.6 1 | 48.1 | 10.2 7| 3.9 3 
29.6 | 23:1 | 6.5 |106.2 | 57.0 | 33.8 ‘2 | 49:2 | 10.7 | 12:5 | 3:3 4 
30.5 | 22.8 | 7.7 |109.5 | 58.6 | 34.4 2 | 50.9 | 10.8 1 3.1 9 
30.0 | 21.8 | 8.2 [116.3 | 62.0 | 36:2 14 |.53.7 | 10:7 3| 3:0 7 
30:0 | 21:0 | 9.0 13.0 | 67.2 | 38.5 :7 | 55.8 | 9.9 6 | 2:7 `6 
30.3 | 20:3 | 10:0 |132:3 | 72-7 | 39.7 | 83:0 | 50:6 | 9.7 3| 2:8 8 
9.9 | 19.2 | 10.7 |138:9 | 76.2 | 41:7 5 | 62:7 | 9.7 0| 2:6 4 

29.7 18:2 u$ 147.0 | 81.2 | 44.4 '8 | 66.4 | оз 9 1 

29.8 | 17.5 | 12:3 |156:1 | 86:1 | 46.1 0 | 70.0 | 95 

29.7 | 16.5 | 13:2 [161.2 | 88.9 | 47.3 :8 | 72:3 | 9.6 

30:6 | 16.5 | 14:1 [1604 | 89.3 | 51.1 2) 71.1 | 9.4 
34.0 | 18.5 | 15.5 |147.9 | 83.5 | 50.3 :2 | 64.4 | 91 9 4 
37.9 | 21.3 | 16.6 [136.7 | 50.0 | 49.2 8 | 56.7 | 8.5 0 16 
11:0 | 24.3 | 16.7 [127.5 | 70.9 | 47.9 4 | 50:6 | 7.7 | 26.3 2 
46.8 | 30.4 | 15.9- [125.1 | 75.5 | 44.6 :9 | 49:6 | 7.6 | 25.5 1 
50.5 | 34.4 | 16.0 [124.2 | 74:8 | 436 2) 49:4] 74 7 7 
53.9 | 37.7 | 16:2 [126.4 | 70.1 | 42:5 6 | 60:3 | 7.2 4 3 
55.3 | 39.2 | 16:1 [126.7 | 75.8 | 43.5 | 32.3 | 50.9 | 7.0 E 0 
56.5 | 40:5 | 16:0 [123.1 | 73.3 | 44.8 1|498| 68 5 A 
58.9 | 42.6 | 16:3 |124.3 | 73.5 | 44.4 12 | 50:8 | 6:6 ‘0 0 
81:3 | 44.8 | 10-5 [128.8 | 75.6 | 43:7 19 | 53.0 | 6.5 0 2 
72.6 | 56.3 | 16:3 |130.0 | 83.4 | 43.6 :8 | 55.6 | 6.4 2 3 
117.5 |101:7 | 15.8 |141:5.| 91:6 | 42:7 ;0 | 49:9 | 6:0 8 1 
169.3 [154.4 | 14:9 |]44.3 | 95.5 | 41.0 15 | 48.8 | 5.4 2 E 
226.0 211.9 | 14.1 [144.8 | 94.1 | 39.8 | 54.3 | 50.7 | 4.9 1 9 
200.4 |252.7 | 13.7 [139.9 | 85.3 | 38.3 | 47.0 | 54.6 | 4.8 0 4 
243.3 [229.7 | 13:6. |154.1 | 93.5 | 41.3 | 52:2 | 60.6 | 4.9 4 0.5 
237.7 |223.3 | 14.4 [180.2 |108:9 | 46:1 | 62:8 | 71.3 | 5.1 7 0 
232.7 |216.5 | 16.2 |201.3 [117.8 $2.5 | 65:3 | 83.5 | 53 1 6 
236.7 318.8 | 18.1 |211:4 1118.0 15 | 61.5 | 93:4] 56 T] 8 
239.4 1218.7 | 20.7 |251.3 [142.1 | 60.1 | 81.9 |109:2 | 6.1 3 6 
241.8 |218.5 | 23.3 |282.8 |162.5 | 66.6 | 95.9 |120.3 | 6.6 4 А 
555.4 1248.7 1222.9 | 25.8 |306.7 1171-0 | 73.3 | 97.7 |135.7 | 7.2 1 7 
584.7 |256.7 |228.1 | 28.6 |328.0 |177.9 | 78.8 | 99.1 |150.1 | 7.7 6 9.2 
:.1005.5 1263.6 [230.2 | 33.4 [841.9 [176.6 | 83.7 | 92.9 |165.3 | 8.2 5 3.3 


*Includes categories of debt not subject to the statutory debt limit. 

Data for State and local governments are for June 30 0 [553 year. 

Data are for noncorporate borrowers ony 

8Comprises non real-estate farm debt contracted for productive purposes and owed to institutional 
lenders (includes C.C.C. loans). > 

4Comprises debt incurred for commercial (nonfarm), financial and consumer purposes, including 


debt owed by fermers for financial and consumer purposes, 7 
5 Г 
Public Debt of the United States m 
Source: Treasury Department 2 
Fiscal Per || Fiscal ч ег Fiscal Per 
Year | Gross Debt | Cap. Year | Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt Cap. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollar: Dollars = 
2,436,453,269| 61.06 19,643,216,315 48.961.443,536| 367.09 
/090,908,872| 41.60 18,511,906,932 „422,445,116 7.13 
1,122,396,584 80 17,604,203,201 136,696,090,330 1 
1,096,913,120] 15:76 ‚931,088, 201,003,387.221| 1,452.44 
263.418.875 189.185.309.831 82.187.410 1,848.6! 
1.132.357.095 13.51 16,801,281,492 269.422.999.173 1,905.42 
1:146,939,969| 12.41 19,487,002,444 288.383.1080 1,792 05 
1.191,264,008| 1185 22,538,072,560 252,292,246,513| 1,720.71 
25,452,034,419| 242,54 27,053,141,414 252,770,359,860] 1,694. 
.299,321,467| 2 700,892, 257,357,352,351| 1,696.68 
23,077,450,553| 220.91 33,778,543,494 2219788150 1.653.42 
2.003,381,708| 208.65 36,424,613,732 259,105,178,785| 1,650.52 
22:349,707.365| 199. 37,164,740,315 | 266,071,061,639| 4,666.81 
21,250,812,989| 186.23 40,439,532,411 1] 271,259,599.108| 1,670.73 
20,516,193,888|. 177.12 42.967.531,038 :1.274:874,222,8021 p1,660.56 


ary subject to revision. 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 
Source: Treasury Department 

The figures include postal appropriations chargeable to the postal revenues and estimated amounts 
under indefinite appropriations and under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatically 
each year without annual action by Congress). 


iscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year | Appropriations || year | Appropriations || year | Appropriations || year | Appropriations 
а а ĩV isdan 
. 1885.. /06,077,469.58 i» 1945. . |$73,067,712,071.39 
1890 Soo 430/284 20 527,559,327.66|/1946. ; | 76,597,999,602.67 
492,477,759.. Kod 1 40,823, 734,001.18 
1 2 
1,044,433,622.64||1928..| 4.211,011,352.58 867.672.480.271 


044. X А 19: 52.86 
1,122,471,919.12||1929..| 4,633,577,973.85| 1951. | 67,966,083, 088.46 
| 4,665,236,678.04 19, 1952. 127,788.153,262.97 
981..| 5,071.711,093.56|| 1942. | 60,294,585,348.60|| 1953. . | 94,916,821,231.07 
| 578.524,907.95||1943. |150,766,072,723.94||1954. . | 74,744,844,304.58 
3,909,282,209.46 (1933. .| 5,785,252,641.95|(1944. . (118,411,173,965.24 
., Appropriations in this table are by sessions of Congress. Fiscal year noted is principal fiscal year 
for . e are made Е à session. 
у session also makes appropriations for prior years to the one stated. 
“example, appropriations shown for fiscal year 1954 are those for the first session of the eighty- 


t ess and include $73,786,349,999.95 for the fiscal r 1954 and the remainder for 1953 
and prior years. 25 


j 
| 
| 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


Finance—National Income 
National Income 


Farms 
Agri. services, forest, fish.. 
Mining...... 2,717) 
Metal mining. . 334 
Anthracite mining. 219) 
Bituminous, other в 1,195) 
Crude petroleum, nat. gas. 741 
Nonmetallic min. quar. . . 228 
Contract construction. 4,280 
Manufacturing. 52,908 
bod, kindred products. 5,010 
Tobacco manufactures, .. . 236 
Textile-mill products.. 3,015 
Appa’l., finish’dfabricprod.| 2,914 
Lumber, furniture prod?.. . i 


L'ber.,woodprod. ,ex.furnit. 
Furniture, fixtures... . 
Lumber, timber basic prt 
Furnit 


fin. lumber prod 
llied products. 
Ptg., pub., allied indus! 


Chemicals, allied products? ,221 
Prods. of petroleum, coal?. ,244 
Rubber products......... 928 
Leather, leather products . 925 


Stone, clay, glass groduets, 1,146, 


Metals, metal prods., misc?) 10,679} + 


Primary metal industries. 
Fab. metal prods., inel. ord. 
Instruments.. 
Misc. manufacturing . 
Iron, steel, their prod: 
Nonferrous metals, prods. 
Misc. manufacturing... .. 
Mach., except electrical? . . 
Electrical machinery?... . . 
Trans. equip., exc, autos 
Automoblles, equipment. . r 
Wholesale & retail trade. 27,997 
Wholesale trade. 
Retail trade, auto. services.] 19,755 
Finance, ins., & real est. 12,830 


Banking. . д 1.829 
Security, commodity bro- 

kers, dealers, exchanges. 315 
Finance, n. e. c. ... D 272 


Insurance carriers ee 
Insur. agts., combin. offices 
Real estate «ee 
‘Transportation. 
Railroads...... g 
Local, hi way pass. transp. 
Local railways, bus lines. . 
H’ way pass. transp., n. e. o 
Highway freight transp 
Water transportation. 


Air transp. (comn. саг ) 192) 
Pipeline transportation. . . 131 
Services allied to transp... 519 
Communic., pub, util..| 4,244 
Telephone and telezraph..| 1,751 
Radio b'castIng, television. 186 
Utilities: electric, gas. 2,218) 
Local util., pub. serv., u. e. e. Б 
Services -| 14,614 
Hotels, lodging places. ‚085 
Personal services. 2:121 
Private households; 2,635) 
Commercial, trade во! 

employment agencies, 72 


Business services, п.е:0... 1. 1,179 
Misc. repair services, hand 


trades. . tee 703 
Motion pictures ` 930 
Amusement, recreation, ex- 

бер motion pictures... . 613) 
Medical, health services...| 2,459 
Legal services r 930) 


Nonprofit, organ., n.e.c. 
Govt., govt. enterpris 
Federal—general govt... . 
Civilian, except work relief 
Military... age 
Work relief. 


Federal—govt. enterprises 
State & local—gen. govt..| 5,370] 6,177 7,320 10,124 
Public education nee es . 


Nonschool, ex. work relief. 
Work relief. 
State, local—govt. enterp. 
Rest of the world. . б 


369 


1.2480 


2 
417 4 525 629) 559 
2,970) 4,191| 5,246) 4,355) 4,998 
302 515 640) 513 693| 
283 300, 342 250 2 
1,242] 1,815| 2,087) 1,460| 1,701 
839] 1,178| 1,729} 1,070|. 1,816 
304 383| 453 
6,4' 8,401| 10,305| 10,369) 11,461 
48,479| 58.217 66,630| 62,757) 74,23! 
5,539| 5,803| 6,646) 6,508, S) 
326 364 399) 512 5 
4,005] 4,657) 5,163) 4,139) 4,551 
3,355| 3,383| 3, 3,331 2 
3,455 3,349) 4,18 
2.189 2,79 
1,160| 1.39: 


1,3 s 

1,6! 2; 

2,697| 3 

3,2271| 3, 

1510| 2 

1,082| 1, 

1,082| 1 

1,561| 1,8, 

8,851) 11, 1 


50: 61 58: 
4.792| 5,114| 5,894| 6,566 
1,973 ,077) 2462) 2,67: 
203 221 258 26: 
2,528| 2,709| 3,005| 3,512 
9: 102 11 11 
17,205| 18,919 20,496| 21,180 
1,8322) 1,287| 1,328 
2,552| 2.634 2,765) 2, 
2,766) 3,272| 3,017 


$ 6 7 
577 874| 1.076 


All industries, total. 181.248 


,078| 1.266 
179,577197,108 221641 21,193 239.950 


3 
449 
‚649 


1.897 


637 

ЕН 

270| 252 1 
1,809| 1,565 

2.982 2,278 517 
589 604 97 
ui NO 

7999) 71617 970 
525| 881 › 

5,176| 4,570) 3.44 
ОО 3'833 408 3,703 
TE E UE 
118) n 

1.5130 1,561 1.480 


888888 


aes 


— 
к; 
m 


ons 
88885 


$ 
T. 
6, 
1 
2, 


— 2 


3.092 4,10! 389. 
429 49 551 
4,874| 5,302) 5,709 
148 16: 162 
26,601) 28,745 29,827 
1,476) 1,543) 1,557 
3441| 3,295) 3,373 


160 149 157 


2,088] 2.8630 3,030 
1,256] 1,326) 1,301 
853 839 964 


8 
1,547 
277,041|289,5371303,648 


National income originating in each industry is the sum of factor costs incurred by the indus! 


in production. Hence, it is the net value added to production by the industry, measur at fact 
In the business sector of the economy, except government enterprises, it is equal to exi 


162 Finance—National Income; Per Capita Income 


market value of the industry's product and the subsidies it receives over the sum of the following 
costs: purchases of goods and services from other enterprises, indirect business tax and nontax liability, 

ess transfer payments, and capital consumption charges. In the other sectors of the economy 
(government, personal, and rest-of-the-world) and also in government enterprises, this value added 
in production (as measured in the present series) can be described only as factor costs incurred. 
"National income originating" is a more net concept of value-added than that used by the Bureau of 
the Census in compiling the Census of Manufacturers, "Value added by manufacture“ was obtained _ 
in the 1947 Census of Manufactures by deducting from the value of products only the cost of materials, Ф 
supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electríc energy and contract work. 


‘See note 2. Estimates of 1948 national income comparable to those shown for 1947 in the specified 
industries are as follows: Lumber and furniture products, $3,954 million; Chemicals and allied products, 
$4,427 million; Products of petroleum and coal, $3,290 million; Metals, metal products and miscel- 


MU $12,546 million; Machinery, except electrical, $7,011 million; and Electrical machinery, $3,693 
million, 
NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES (Millions of dollars) \ 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1580 | 1952 | 1983 | 1954 
Compensation of empl.|123,1811117,697/128,757/140,927 140,858 154.325 180,420 15.30 1 209.240 207,901 
Wages and salaries, .. . . 117,577 111,836 122,858 135,172 134 334 fi 4|198,483|196,244 
; 91/2411105,512/116,424 113.873 | 162,397 
7.818] 4,067) 3,970 N 
12.877 13,279| 14,778 24,370 
1% HE NE dbi 
1891) 2.384 2.713 6,566 
35.265 34,433| 38,3: 37,876 
21/321} 19,948| 21019 25,876 
23; 1,419) 22.001 950 
—1,705|-1,471| —412 = 
13,944| 14,485| 16,740 ‚000 
6,208] 6,510) 7,198 10,539 
288 23,626| 30,619 33,815 
22,551| 29,525| 32.769. 34,04 
9.111| 11/283) 12,510 17,082 
13,440| 18,2. ‚259 16,900 
784) 6,521] 7,248 10,008 
7.658 1,721| 13,011 Я 9.902 
564| — 5,2631 — 5,899| — 2.150 — 1,260 2221 
Net interest... 3.118 3.84 4,508 6.770 9,542 
National income.. 181,248/179,577/197,1681221,641/216,193|239,956 277,0411289,5371303,6481299,673 


3Includes also the pay of employees of government enterprise f t United States rest- 
dents employed in the United States by foreign governments and international organizations. 
* А 
Per Capita Personal Income, by States and Regions 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


Per capita income! Per capita income! 
(dollars) (dollars) 


State and region 


Stat ——— —_ 
1950) 1951) 1952 e rong) 19 51:19527 1953) 1984 
Continental U. S.. . |1,491/1,649/1,723 1,788|1,856|1,957|1,920 
2:013|2,081/2,168|2,156 
New England 1,625|1,816|1,897 02|1,768|1,936 1,834 
Connecticut. 1,903}2,191|2,323 1,550/1,593|1,539/1,007 
ne. 323 1,4851 1,860|1,941/2,124 2,017 
Massachusetts 887|1 1,524 |1,558/1,624|1,644 
New Hampshire 311 1,566|1,671]1,732]1,747 
Rhode Island. 081 1;8551,926/2,05011,988 
Vermont 1.36101 1:694 [1,726 |1,762|1,706 
ә 1,554 1,6131,580 1,583 
Middle East 1,964 |2,036 173911:809|1,750|1,086 
Delaware . 2,355 2,448. 1,4381,549 1,475] 1,433 
Dist. of Col: 2,339|2,241 1:516 1:7191:653 1,089 
Maryland, 0 1,889|1,979 2/1756 1:763 |1,768|1. 
9 2:107/2,239 1:548 |1:624 63 
2 20772150 1,310|1,193 
7560 1,747 |1,835/1,893 174161222 
West Virginia. 1,098/1,220|1,274 1,285. 1145311486 
1,886 [1,830 
Southeast 1,124|1,1 ‚2411, , y 
араша, 11211091 саала 
Arkansas 981| 979 2/189 |2:344 
Florida. . ,585/1,610 17491814 
eorgia . 27001287 800 1.903 ; 
Kentucky :235|1,216 { 5 " 
Louisiana. ,304 [1,302 || Territory of Нашай .. . , 408 1,686 1.77 
Mississippi... 878| 873||Burenu of the Census 
-. North Carolina .181/1,190||Geographic Division 
South Carolina 1221005 ‚+. |1,625]1,816|1,897|1.949|1,935 
feria ,225 1,917 |2,001/2,078 2,043 
Virginia. 473 1,863/1,930/2,052 1,989 
SACCO 7/1,528|1,593/1,003 1,648 
Southwest 526) 1;336|1,40211,452 11,438 
Arizona. 1597 1:017|1,079|1,135 1,118 
New Mexico 3:9 1.30517 4 1448 н 
ma. 9 M 1,389|1,600|1 V ? 
3 M. i 2,118'2,090 


as al insurance its, 
payments to dependents of military personnel. 


ee 


Internal Revenue Collections fo 


Finance—Internal Revenue Collections 


Source: Internal Revenue Servi „ Treasury Department 


Source of.revenue 


| 1955 1954 1953 


Corporation 
taxes 


and gi 


taxes... 


income and profits Dollars 


284,000,000) 
935,000,000) 


000,000) 
936,267,000 D 
9,217,935,000| 9,517,000,000| 9, 


891,000,000| 
946,000,000 8,971, 


ift taxes 


1982 — 191 — 
— ——À — |———— 
Dollars Dollars * - Dollars ollars - 
64,720,000/21,546,000,000|21,594,000,000 21,467,000,000) 14,387000.000 Кат 
10,724,120,000/10,947,000,000/11,604,000,000 11,545,000,000) 9,907,000,000. 
26,865,663,000|26,691,000,000|25,380,000,000 '21,934,000,000! 16480,0004 i 
279, 000 21. 259,000,000| 2375 a 


833,000,000 
{000,000} 8, 


763 


r Fiscal Years 1951-1955 


709000 000 


Bx аида 
Total. - :166,288,700,000169,920,000,000. 69,686,000,000 65,010,000,000 50, 446,000,000 
A E reee TL a a 
Internal Revenue Collections 1954-55 7 | 
x Source; Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department д 17 М: 
Source of revenue Fiscal year 1954 | Fiscal year 1955. 
ae . d . 
G ti i d fits taxes: * 
Waere e Re Ин а uu EM T 
Exempt organization business Income tax 690,000 2,150,000 . 
— Mas NN dict A OR 
Total corporation income and profits taxes 21,546,322,000 18,264,720,000 
— ТШ 
Individual i d 1 t taxes: 
Income tax not Withheld. cl c mene taxes: 10,946,578,000 | —10,724,120,000 
Withheld taxes: 20 088 40 d 23 
605,177,000 "50818000 
44,000 > 44,00 
26,690,854,000 26,865,663, 
283,882,000 279,986, 
Total individual income and employment taxes.. - 37,921,314,000 37,869,770,000 
Miscellaneous internal revenue: do 
;state tax. 2 863,344,000 848,492,000 
Gift tax. 71,778,000 87,775,000 
Alcohol t; B 
Distilled spirits 1,928,208,000 1,917,038,000 - 
Wine! 19,904,000 3,017,000 
Beer 900, ‚784,000 
йор | PAT SES OR 
90.500, 112.049.0000 
68,029,000 69,559,000. 
mum. 836,892,000 9395000 
130,055,000 141,883,000 .— 
ОБЕТЫ 22,512,000 22,270,000 
10,885,000 8,366,000. 
En | ug 
and motorcycles. 5482, ‚047,813, 
Parts and accessories of automobile and motoreycles. 134,759,001 136,664,000 
Electric, gas and oil appliances 97,415,000 50,859,000. 
35,390,000. 18,073,000 
135,535,000 136,849,000 
8,445,000 8,287,000 
9,191,000 10,783,000 
juick-freeze units, air conditioners 75,059,000 38,004,000 Й 
fancy wooden or colored stems. d 908 57 1000 * 
: 25,196,000 15,157, h 
‚140,000 8,112,000 M 
4,625,000 5,847,000 
10,266,000 1200000 
ise іа 2.080, 183.000 2,876,877,000 
39,036,000 27,053,000 
209.950.000 59.80 005 
110.449.000 71,829,000 
138621000 292,145,000 
74,477, 78,512,000 g 
mm mum 
109% 
3.286, { 
197,201 
,023, 
41,903, 
3614 
14,994,000 


Firearms, transfer and occupational taxes. н 
Diesel tush, per gallon. 3 1 17,969, 
agering: » 
Occupational 1,008,000 
Excise 9 
1,936,527,000 
Total miscellaneous internal revenue 10,452,354,000 
69,919.591,002 


'etable oils processed 


164 Finance—Income Tax Collections by States 


P U. S. Internal Revenue Collections by Regions, 1954. 
А Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue. (For Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1954) 


Tax receipts are credited by the States in which the collections are made. Receipts in the various 
States do not indicate the tax burden of the respective States, since the taxes may be eventually borne 


b: sons in other States. 
PT ^ (In thousands of dollars) 


Total income Total miscella- 
Internal revenue regions and districts and employ- neous internal Grand total“ 
ment taxes! revenue? 
Boston Region ce Ves Ts NS 3,534,716 3,877,687 
Augusta, Maine... E here 162,425 171,409 
Boston, Mas. e 1,724,719 1,911,799 


72,310 
1,182,880 


Hartford, Conn 
Portsmouth, N. - 
Providence, R. I — 


New York Region. 13,180,953 
Albany, 14th N. Y 1,090,167 
Brooklyn, lst N. Y. A i 3,261,976 
Buffalo, 28th, N, Y wt edi 946,649 
Lower Manhattan, 2nd N, Y. 5,066,800 


Syracuse, 21st N. Y... 423,506 
per Manhattan, drd N. Y 3,720,381 
Philadelphia Region... 8,876,180 
Baltimore, Md. and D. 1,009,131 


Camden, ist N. J- 


Cincinnati Region 
Cincinnati, 1st Ohio. 
Cleveland, 18th Ohio 
Columbus, Tith Olio. 

Ohio.. 


13,214,601 
4,926,932 
857,879 
6,123,943 
1,305,847 
5,118,278 
71,647 


52,12 
210,853 
65,188 


San Francisco 
Boise, Idaho. 


Oklahoma cn Okla. 
egion 
Helena, Mont. 


1 2 
13,765 
70,871 


,452,354 


555 р 187.847 
23 oed 9,571 1,957 

includes as follows—Corporation income and profit taxes $21,546,322,000; Individual income tax 
not withheld $10,946,578,000; Withheld income tax and old-age insurance $26,085,633,000; Railroad 
retirement $605,221,000; Unemployment insurance $283,882,000. 3 005 

?Includ follows—Estate tax, $863,344,000; Gift tax, $71,778,000; Alcohol tax, $2,783,012. 

Tobacco faxes, $1,580,229,000; Miscellaneous excise taxes, $5,150,487,000; All other (inc. repealed 
taxes) $3,505,000. 


EET 


Finance—Taxable Returns; Individual Savings; Currency 
ehe figures concerning internal revenue receipts differ from such figures carried in other 
‘he former represent ES 


statements showing the financial condition of the Government, because 
by internal revenue officers throughout the country, including deposits 
ceived from sale of documentary stamps and deposits of internal revenue 
customs officers, while the latter represent the deposits of those collections 
taries during the fiscal year concerned, the differences being due to the fact that 
of the latter part of the fiscal year cannot be deposited or are not reported to the 


postm; 


until after June 30, thus carrying them into the following fiscal year as recorded in the FEST. 


з 1952 


ing the condition of the Treasury, 


Taxable Individual Income Tax Returns 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department - 


Total number 
of returns 


Adjusted gross income classes income 


ble returns: 


collec! liquors th 
in the Treasury or 
some of the co 


Adjusted gross 5 
2 Tax 


765 


of amount 


PNE 


SEM 


Under $600........ “$1; А } 
$600 under $1,00 2, : ў 

200 under $1,500. 5,989, * s 

500 under 8,252,809, "| - 489,956,000 

200 under 10,815,569, 4 „306,000 

500 under 13,520,933,000. 1,041,047,000 

3,000 under 6,197,399,000 1,398,839,000 
3,500 under 17,619,912,000 17000 
4,000 under $4,500 . 17,487,070,000 б 

500 under $5,000 . 757,918,000 1 н 

200 under $6,000 ,196,358,000 2,971,338, 

200 under $7,000 18,646,580,000. 2 Á 
$7,000 under $8,000 11,846,456,000. d А ' 
$8,000 under $9,000 7,567,219,000 1,122,814, = 
$9,000 under $10,000. 4,954,837,000. 781,549,000 — 
$10,000 under $15,000 11,679,763,000 2.039.543.0000 
$15,000 under $20,000. 5,562,631,000 1,165,201,000 
$20,000 under $30,000. . . 6,084,529,000. ,525,521,000 + 
$30,000 under $50,000 5,758,342.000. 1,883,798,000 — — 
$50,000 under $100,000 4,340,688,000 1,812,721,000 > 
$100,000 under $200,000. . - 1,863,390,000 935,235,000 - 
5200.000 under $500,000. . - 893,049,000. 495,908,000. 
$500.000 under $1,000,000. 278,810,000 968.000 
$1,000,000 or more. 289,224,000 180,198,000 . 

56,107,089 216,087,449,000 28,019,853,000 й 
and nontaxable. 421,728 797,541,000 435,000 
Grand total 56,528,817 $215,289,908,000 $28,020,288,000 ꝗ½n᷑» 
Savings by Individuals in the United States 
Source: Securities and Exchange Commission x * 
Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. (Billions of dollars)? 
Type of saving! 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | Jan.- 
ar. 
J. Curr па bank deposits. 108/ 29/-.18|- L5| 3.6] 60) 68| 48 68|— 07 
2. Savings aint loan ASSO CIALO 25 P dd Hi 2 fu 2 mc Ка ac 
a Era $4| 30 38) 37| 39) 41| 40] 52| 53, 15 
3.0, 3.5) 3.6) 2.8 1.1 4.2 43 3.3 2.6) 0.3 
ў 1 1 ; ̃ H8 B D a 
. U, S. 8 bonds. . í 4 d .6|— O0. К . 5 d 
b. Ошо U. 5. Governments, — 04) 0.5|—. L5|— 0.11— 0.6|— 0.5| (*) 0.3|— 2.5 0.7 
€. State and local zovernment..|— 0.2 0.4 1.1 0.6 0.7| 0.5 0.8 2.0]. 0.7 0.2 
P ‘ate and other 0.6 0.8 1.5 1.0 1.4 2.6 3.1 2.5 2.6 0.9 
5. Td 91 duin) i = $.— 45|- 46|— 3.9 72 — 6.5|— 6.3|— 70|- 8.6|— 2,7 
6. Li tion 0: hot el 
Wolaasifed®, e 1 % 22)- zal- 247 aj- oal- Bel- ael- 04 0) 
7. Total liquid sa’ 13.7 6.7, 3.0 2.9 1.8] 11.3] 13.0] 11.8) 11.9 .7 
8, Nonfarm dwellings® 6.2 8.5 8.1) 12.6) 11.5) 1L6| 42.3). 14.1 8.5 
9, Other durable consumers’ goods?.| 1 21.4) 22.9) 23.8. 29:2) 27.1| 26.8| 29.7| 28.9 7.7 
10. Total Gross Savings (7+8-+9).| 34.51 34.2 34.30 34.8| 43.6| 30,0 514 53.81 54.9] 12.8 
Uneludes unincorporated business savings of the types specified. 


?After deducting change in bank loans made for t| 
?Includes Armed Forces Leave bonds. 
‘Mortgage debt to institutions on one- to four-family nonfarm dwellings. 
‘Largely attributable to purchases of automobiles and other durable consumers’ 
Including some debt arising from purchases of consumption goods. 
debt have been allocated to the assets to which they peram, viz., savini 
„Construction of one- to four-family nonfarm dwell 
individuals; also includes a small amount of construction of nonprofit institutions, 


"Consumer expenditures on durable goods as estimated by the Department of Commerce. 


(*) Indicates less than $50 million. 


U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations p 3 


Source: Federal Reserve System р 
Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. (In millions of dollars) 


e purpose of purchasing or carrying securities, 


goods, SENA 
The other segments of individuals' 
in insurance and securities. 
ings less net acquisition of properties by non- 


Zna eri оаа pL SOE Large denomination currency Unas- 

Ө la- r ͤ8&Xnr — $ 
year) tion |Total|Coin| $1 |$2| $5 | $10 $20 | Total| $50 E |5500 $1,000/$5,000/$10,000. Н 
rpg r per Ааа ems . te у 
1942 | 15,410]11,570! 880! 801155|1,693|4,051/4.090] 3,837 1,019/1,910| 287] 586 9 
1943 | 20,449,14,871]1,019| 909|70|1,973/5,194|5, 705. 2250 1,481|2,912| 407| 749 9 
1944 | 25,307/17,580/1,156) 987|81|2,150/5,983|7,224|. 7,73! 1,996/4,153| 555| 996 | 10 
1945 | 28,51520,683/1,274/1,039/73|2,313/6,782/9,201|. 7,8342,327. 4,220| 454| 801 7 
1946 | 28,952120,43711,36111,02916712.17316,49719;310] 8,518|2,492. 4,771) 438| 783 B 
1947 | 28,868 20,020/1,401/1,048/632,11016,275/9,119| 8,850/2,548|5,070| 428| 782 |- 5 
1948 | 28,224/19,529/1,41 +049 64 2:047 6,060 8,840, 8,698/2,49415,074| 400) 707 1 Ё 
1949 25500 19.025/1,484/1,066162/2,004/5,997/8,512| 8,578|2\43515,058| 382| 689 
1950 | 27,741/19,305|1/554/1/113/64|2,049|5,998|8,529| 8,438/2,422 6,043) 368) 588 4 
1951 | 29,206|20,530|1,654/1:182/67|2,12016,229 9.177, -8,678,2,544/5,207| 355| 506 4 P 
1952 | 30,433|21,450) 1,750)  1,228/71|2,143/6,561/9,690| 8; 2,669/5,447) 343| 512 4 
1953 0,781/21,636/1,812]1,249/72|2, 11916,565|9,819| 9.146.732 87612 333 486 4 
1954 | 30,509/21,374/1,83411,256/7112,098/6.450 9,665) 9,136/2,72015,012|. 321 3 
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Stock of Money in the United States 
Source: Treasury Department 
Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasury 


(Amores held = » 

t: ains! 

old ала "silver against U. S. 

Total certificates (and Trens 
Wo e BC 


In Circulation 


Total 
Amount Cüplta 


Dollars Dollars 
0: 3 1,654 


Dollars 
152,977,037 
152,979,026 
7,048,829 
3.074.941 
„514,839 
81| 7.8 


«188.039 
156, 


34,195.20 
34,318,726, 


,960,949, 
8|24,480,869,8! 
24,250,685,133 


There is maintained in the U. S. Treasury— by the déposit by the Federal Reserve Bank con- 
а) as a reserve for United States notes and cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of а like 
of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bul- amount of collateral consisting of such discounted 


‘Treasury notes : : 
? or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms 
Моп; (Ш) as security for Treasury notes of 1890— of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, or 
an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars direct obligations of the United States. Each Ко 
(these notes are being canceled and retired on re- era] Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold 
ceipt); (Hi) as security for outstanding silver certificates of not less than 25 percent against its 
кы silver in bullion and standard silver Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold 
do a monetary value equal to the face certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents 
ount of Such silver certificates; and (iv) a8 as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- 
Security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a urer of the United States as a redemption fund, 
value at the legal standard equal to the face are counted as part of the required reserve, Gold 
amount of such certificates, Federal Reserve certificates” as herein used includes credits with 
е ob! ns of the United States and а the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
first len on the assets of the issuing Federal certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Year 


'easury Department 


"uv Sod cols Silver Subsidary Federal National 


m: dollars silver reserve bank 
bullion 4 notes notes 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollar: 
1015. 1982539172 | 568,271,655 | 185,430,250 | 84,260,500 819,273,593 


268,857,494 | 258,855,239 | 3,405,877,120 219037 230 


1995: 490.382.009 522.091.078 | 283,471,971 | 1,942,239,530 | 733,3 
1930;| 4,534,865,716 959. 978, х Я 998.0705 
1940: |19,963,090,869 

1945 20,212,973,114 


24,574,933,690 7: 
491,896,851 |1,117,889,100 |25,753,569,515 78,867,468 ,853, 8 
462,817, 491,517,862 |1,193,757,500 |26,698,399,895 744472290 ВЕНЫ 
54 27,002,967 1 ‚666,000 |26,543,176,545 70,615,624 |53,429,404,668 
11211677,574,826 | 490,347,400 1298.140300 26,628,030, 415 | 67,378,909 |53,308,618,318 


Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1934 and since), excludes gold not held in the Treasury. 


Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Ino.: data do not include banks 


Number Liabilities Year Number Liabilities Year Number Liabilities 
($1,000) 
349 


($1,000) 
8,881 | 295121 1,129 j 
21214 | 443,744 3,474 
26,355 | 668,282 5,250 
28285 | 736,310 9,246 
31,822 | 928.313 9,162 
20,307 | 502, 8,058 
19.859 | 457,520 1611 
Ў 12244 310.980 1 117086 
1936. 0:607 | 203,173 1|1945 ..... 809 30:225 д 


А business failure, as defined for this record, 85 businesses making voluntary compromises with 


en a commercial or industrial enterprise 

775 сше іп а court proceeding ог а voluntary = e reports of the Attorney Gen- 
tion which is likely to end in loss to creditors, · 6181 of the United States is not, possible. 

Speci creditor: ter give complete coverage of all types of cases, in- 
Specifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record o: elu Tanners. ent oy 

Specifically, waiecontinuances following assign- апа others not in business, all of which are ex. 
ment, voluntary or involuntary petition in cluded from the Dun & Bradstreet statistics. 
pankruptcy, attachment, execution foreclosure, visions were made in the classification of failures 
eto.; voluntary withdrawals from business with in 1933 and 1939. In these years, ЧО sets of fig- 
known loss to creditors; also сейн involved ures are given—the original denoted as "AU for 
in court action, such as receivership, and since comparison with revious years and the revised 
June, 1943, reorganization, Or arrangement, which denoted as “B” for comparison with subseguent 
ment, voluntary or involuntary petition in years. 


Finance—Banks, Deposits, Assets, Liabilities; Fire Losses 161 


АП Banks in United States—Number, Deposits д 
Source: Federal Reserve System. 


Comprises all national banks in the continental United States and all-State commercial banks, НЕ ] 
companies, mutual and stock sayings banks and private and industrial banks and special types of 
institutions that are treated as bi by the Federal bank ous fe AS Tite 


sits 5 
| Number of Banks ап БЕТЕН MESES 
| Nonmember о 
Date | Member banks banks 
June | Total Total 
30 | aH all 


| banks banks 
Other Total 


19,688. uo 25, eid 
18.3200 51,641) 3: 
14:936| 59,828| 
9,068| 51,149) 34; 958 
8.0080 70:770| 51,729 
1.163|151,033/118,378| 


a 
7. 210 199,508 145. 229 
711731208,8501154,670) 


"itncludes one bank in 58ка that became a member bank on April 15, 1954. d 


All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1954 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency, (In thousands of dollars) 


a Invest- Invest- 
ments“ | Deposits States Loans 
7 331,883| 828,050 North Dakota. 195,719 
N. Hampel 256.343 683.4 South Dakota..| 221,622 
Vermont. 116.797] 394.249 Jebraska. 531,861 
Massachusetts. 3,361,943 8,879,885 KK |o 1292: 


Rhode Island. 433/314) 1,154,702 
Connecticut ..| 1,572,265] 1, 454.284 31411730 


New England 7,412,256 5,954,564| 15,681,779 
25,436,814| 17,367,937) 52,602,369 


2,513,373| 2,512,423| 6,518,779 
5,282; 766| 4,767,029) 13,551, 146 


248,080 894 
Maryland. 864,119] 1,098, 540] 2,480,647| Oregoi 
Dist. of Goll. 501,630 5,730| 1,335,688} f 
Eastern 34.878.049 26,495,339 77,156,123) 
Virginia 1,014,263 ES 074| 2,567,999 
Virginia 2 50 1,057,392 
rolina 2,325,488 
S. Carolina 838,998 
Georgia 2,198,876 
Florida 2,955,024 
Alabama. 1,555,617 
Mississippi 964,895. 
Louisiana 2,412,774 ` 
Tex: 9,617,646 Ha 
Arkanss аз 1 177 1 Rico. 
Kentucky 1 amoa Ў 1 
В 22 3,883 
Tennessee 818,542| 2,558,551||Virgin Islands 


Southern. 03| 10.751.410 32,005,793 |Total posses- | 448520 


4 
1 1 i 919.370 2979582 86.058, 2720 78,004,064 212,030,341 
Illinois 155 — 
e HFF 
7 2 ment si д n 

We А E 0 $| rner investment totals, follows obligations 

owa 


68, 
10041:100| 2,707,189|| States and political subdivisions ‚4 
Miso: 1,888,026 5,290,521] other bonds, notes EE entures, o "303801 x 


jj corporate s 
Midale West'n! 17,728,462! 21,700,403! 51,546,456! serve banks, $1, 609.5000 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States pi 

Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Commi 
Loss ien Year | Loss Year o Year 
SAQUE ,003,300/|192: 8271. 1200 


90011192. 
sue 783; 359 ma 25 111 


172,033, 200) 1928. 
258,377,952 |1927... 


329.540.329 1530. 
447.886.677 1531 
405.406.012 1932. 


Flres TT annually in the United States over 11,000 iives. 


^ 95. 000 1953. 
373 pr. 1054: 
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Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 
Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial! and Financial Chronicle, М. Y. 
Yr.(Calj| New York; Phila. | Chicago | Boston | Los Ang. | San Fran.| Detroit | Kan, City 
M d Tanda abel wn E. bis 


| | CUT | 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1000 | $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
ee 181.551,008| 16,809,000] 13.194,988| 10,645,822 5,852,244! 6,478,835 4,348,113. 
A fs « «+ .)160,879.038) 21,455,000| 16,684,672| 11,943,065| 7,543,880) 3 I MI 


.....1834,432,054| 34,710,000| 27,279,588] 19,589,725| 17 144,078| 15.743. 
899,308,634| 51,102,000| 40,674,983) 25.348.330 25,504,731 21,982,689 
431,774,527| 55,433,000| 44,780,177| 28,334,780 27, 
401,724,036| 56,635,000) 45,067,442) 28,594,004) 32,853,070| 26.768. 
470,289,300) 55,662,000) 47,999,804) 29,772,937| 34,980,220| 27.282. 
532.029.471] 57.147.000! 48,528,413! 30,851,377! 36,745,364! 28,019. 


Jal.) Pittsb'rgh| Cleveland| St. Louis | Minneap. |Baltimore| Cincin. 


16,707,120 

‚041,547 
18,446,675 
18,280.089 


2 
© 
o 
P 
E] 


107 
576 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
3,417.055| 3,940,654) 3,044,735] 2,010.637| 2.460.319 1,295,116 
.734,407| 4,822,010| 3,787.088| 4,201,985| 3,245,329 1:933, 7 
11,529,428| 9,723,815| 7.93.2790 8.315.465 4,027,814 
683,829; 14,896,444) 14,113, 12,154, 686,934,3! 
1,580,720| 15,994,413| 15,842.501| 13,045,516 7.5783 
22,094,018| 16,019,484| 15,940,920| 14,280, 7,927,700 
1950] 17,293,908| 16,411,500| 15,407,346 8, 
23,296,779 17,450,330! 17,436,146! 15,521,950 8,729, 


Bank Suspensions 
Source: Federal Reserve System. The figures for bank Suspensions represent banks which, during 
the periods shown, closed temporarily or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does not 
include banks whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks at the time of closing (р 
some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation loans). 


Suspen- 


Suspen- Fusper 
Year sions Deposits | Year sions | Deposits Year | alog. Deposits 

142,580,000 11937 59 19,723,000||1946 None 
230,643.000| 1938: 55 13,012,000||1947 Жы 
53,363,000)|1939: 12 34,998:000||1948 None 
1,690,869,000| 1940 22 5:943:000|| 1949: | 4 
715.626,000}| 1941 8 3,726,000||1950 1 
3,598,975,000||1942 9 1,702,000 |11951 8 

10,015,000, 1944.. 1 405.000 1983... i | 

11:306/000||1945: None .. 188 $1 


banking Holiday: Ch rise 628 banks with deposits of $360,413,000 suspended before or after the 

banking: hoey (is holiday began March 6 and closed March 15) or Arma dn receivership during the 

holiday and were placed tn башайы 520301000. нор меге пор loensed following ihe banking, 
е Diaced in Mauidation or receivership; and 1, 5 with deposits of $718,171, 

' which had not been licensed by June 30, 1933. АЛЛЕ poss 4 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
(Millions of dollars; at par of exchange.) 


Ne- |Swit- Ar- | 
December| 0.5 Unit. Fenice Ger- er. ze. n 
King. ma 


718 528 
33 
1 29 
1 4 
1 1 2 
1 1 Bos E? N d Cono 300 992 
1 1 716°| 361 1,197 
1 1430 | 111 735 | Баз, 1,072 
1 L5 iH 2 40% 16 
К j 
| DE B 
"Tu T 7 2 
1 1,452 | 51 268|. 
1 544 |1411 | 51 
1 ) 706 1.513 55 
7 d 576 19626 | 796 (1,513 |. 56 |.....| 346 


1939 figures represent reserves of Bank of England only. 


1954 Gold Reserves in other countries (in millions of dollars)—B; n $ 186; Den- 
mark 31; Egypt 114; Indonesia 81; lran 138; Mexico $2, New Ziana gJ e 42; Сира 
Currenciés based on sterling quoted in dollars and cents; all others quoted in 
Settlements 196. 


United States Foreign Exchange Rates 


Currencies based on sterling quoted in dollars and cents; all others quoted in cents and decimals 
of a cent. (Gold rate $35 per ounce.) 


Country and par Dec. 1, 1955 


Europe 2 Other Continents " 
2.80 per pound) .. 82.804 Australia ($2.24 if .:$2.2436 
e hed 1.09%% Canada (mies) Рег Pound) 89.954. 
14.52 New Zealand ($2. poun 1 2.79%% 
0.28%. South Africa ($2.80 per pound).. 3 2.80% 

Hong Kong (17.5 ub К dollar) 17.45 

5% per Hong Kong dolla б 
India (Calcutta) (21.00c d rupee)....... 21.03 
Pakistan (Karachi) (30. per rupee).... 21.05 
Latin America 

Argentina (18 pesos per dollar) (Free).... 3.23 

Brazil (5.40541c cruzeiro) (official) 5.44 

Colom (40 cents per peso) (official) .... 40.00 

Mexico (12.5 pesos per dollar) 8.00 

Peru (parity altered Nov. 14, 1949) (Free) 520 

Uruguay (52.63c per peso) (Free) 26.50 


Venezuela (29.85¢ per bolivar).......- 


UTR 
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N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 


Source: New York Stock Exchange 
Stocks | Bonds Seats Stocks Bonds Seats. 
Year | i Year — — — — 
(Cal.) Shares | Par Value | High | Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value | High | Low 
Budd 
No. Dollars [Dollars Dollars No. Dollars —. |Dollars Doll 
138,981,000| 579. 00| 47,500| 37, 170,608,671 2,111,805,000 32000 E 
9 85,298 2,311:479.250| 30,000) 17, 
741,765)3,254,717,725| 48,000| 27,000 
DEN RIEN 
s X . 
925... 50,000| 99,000 5 +36: 50) 97,000) 61.000 
1929*, . |1,124,800,41 625,000525,000. К 85 41,07. 20| 70,000 000. 
1930...| 810,632,54 302,218,965/1,013,829,210| 68,000| 46,000 
1935. 381,635,752 272,203,402) 817.949.070 49,000] 35 000 
496,046,869 524,799,021/1,112,425,170| 54,000| 46,000 
409,464, ^71 443,504,070| 824,002,920 500 6 000 
2 337,805, 55400 40| 55,000) 39,000 
354,851,325] 775,940,140) 60,000] 38,000 
1940, 573,374,622) 979,510,030] 88,000! 45,000 


*Record high. 


As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1954, there were 1,532 stock issues, Agg 


ating 3.174,250,545 


Shares listed on the New York Stock Éxchange, with a total market value Of $169,148,544,265. 


American Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: American Stock Exchange 


Seat price Seat price 
Dic Yearly volumes ranges 5 Yearly volumes ranges 
ate : -|| Date . 
Stocks Bonds High Low Stocks Bonds High | Low 


3,551,000/$254,000/$150,000. 
41,000| 225,001 70.0001 


$7, 


71,061,783) $181,073,500]- $16,000) 500 


0 143,309,392| 167,333,000| 32,000] 12,000 
40,000) 17,000 137,313,214| 79,770,000} 37,500| 19,000 
33,000| 12,000 72,376,027, 638,000} 25,000) 13,500 
5,000] 19, 75,016,108 757,000} 234 12,500 
17,500, 8,000, 66,201,828} 49,636,000) 1.000% $00. 
12,000 7,000. 107.792. 47,549,000| 11,000 500 
7.250] 6,900 141.629.218] 38,832,000] 15,500) 9,500 5 
1% TIT 2 501 
1 8,500 1,600/11954. . 162.948.716 30,697,000! 19,000! 10,000 


Change of name from New York Curb Exchange 


was effected January 5, 1953. 


Bureau of the Mint 


Source: Bures 
The first United States Mint was established in 
Philadelphia, Pa., then the nation's capital, by the 
Act of April 2, 1792 which provided for gold, Silver 
and copper coinage. Originally, supervision of the 
Mint was a function of the Secretary of State, but 
it became (1799) an independent agency reporting 
directly to the President. When the Coinage Act 
of 1873 was passed, ail mint and assay office ac- 
tivities were placed under a newly organized 
Bureau of the Mint in the Department of the 
Treasury. 
The Bureau of the Mint manufactures all domes- 


DOMESTIC COINAGE EXECUTED, BY MINTS, DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1954 


u of the Mint È 

tic coins, acquires gold and silver bullion, safe- 
guards the Government's holdings of monetary 
metals, administers the issuance of E 
licenses for acquisition, possession and use of goli 
for business purposes. Other activities include the 
refining of gold and silver, coinage for foreign 
governments, manufacture of medals for the armed 
services, manufacture of coinage dies and platinum 
assay utensils, and special assays of bullion and 
ores. Coinage production of the three United 
States Mints for the calendar year 1954 is shown 
in the statement below. 


San 
ci 


isco Denver 


Fran- 


Washington- 


George Washington Carver.. 6,003.00. 


2 6,003.00) 73,018,00 
$5,080.30 10,576,375.00| 27,196,431.25 


146,036 
90 108,785,725 


er-dollars 3, ‚875. 2,95 U 7 

SU EAM 11.424,350.30 3'286:000-00] 10/69,700.00| 24350/000,30| 243,500,503 

Total Silver 1 099 | 31,802,480.55 7,802,392.50| 33,944,868.00| 73,549,741,05| 396,292,747 

А MINOR 194,437,910 
Five-cent pi he 2,395,867.50| 1,469.200.00| 5,856,828.00| 9,721,895.50) Aag; 

One dent paves 718.783.500 161.500,00 2:515,525.00| 4,196,158 50] 419,615,850 


Total minor 3,114,601.00| 2,43 


1,100.00| 8,372,353,00| 13,918,054.00| 614,053,760 


___ Total domestic coinage | 44,917,081.55 


10,233,492.50| 42,317,221.00| 87,467,795,05| 1,010,346,507 


COINAGE EXECUTED FOR FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS (PIECES) 
Costa Rica, 2,015,000; E] Salvador, 17,000,000. Total, 19,015,000. 


United States Customs and 


Source: Treasury Dej t 
Gross. Not reduced by appropriations to Federal dage and survivors insurance trust fund, or 


refunds of receipts. 

T Internal 
Year Internal Year Internal Year 
(Fiscal) | Customs | Revenue (Fiscal) | Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue 


Dollars lars 


(p) Preliminary. 


Dol Doll 
TIE m 
`1 435,475.072/40,310,333,208 
Е 4. 421.7259215 

; 7993117588] | 1948: : ; 421,723, 485, 
324,290,778122. 143.968.999 || 1949.: 1384484, 790|40,307,284,874. 


Internal Revenue Receipts 
artmen: 


Dollars 
684.987.330. 
13.902:001 929 


39,379.408,695 


2 


Pinance—Farmers! Cooperatives; Credit Sales; Life Insurance 


into the channels 


armers Marketing and Purchasing Cooperati 
Source: Farmer Cooperative Service (Marketing Season, 1952-53!) 

A marketing season includes the period during which the farm products of a specified y 

of trade. Marketing seasons overlap. 


ves in the U. Ө, | 


ear are moved 


Associ- | Mem- Busi- Associ- | Mem- 
State ations | bership ness? State ations | bership 
No. No. $1,000 No. No. 

Alabama 55 | 83,737 | 33,818 ||Nebraska | 414 | 
Arizona | 12 41,409 22,044 ||Nevada. .. — 4 | 
‘Arkansas | 115 | 67,452 39.068 New Hampshire. -| 18 
California 461 | 131.479 | 803,256 New Мех | 30 

Colorado 112 68,729 | 163,320 New York | 

Connecticut 28 18,067 50,940 ||North Carolina 

Delaware | 15 17,289 9,372 ||North Dakota. 

Dist. of Col | 1 3 3 Ohlo....... 

Florida. E 107 21,369 | 125,264 ||Oklah! | 

Georgia Bi | 107,415 145 ||Oregon...... | 

Idaho. . 106 60, 101,464 ||Pennsylvania | 

Titnols 570 | 573,337 | 697,350 ||Rhode Island | 

Indiana. . 151 390,497 | 375,072 South Carolina. | 

lows.. 718 98.22 ,528 South Dakota. | 

Kansas 357 | 165,432 | 294,039 Tennessee y 

Kentucky 79 | 376,420 | 118,285 Teras | 

Louisiana. 53 6,158 ‚010 [Utah. | 

Maine... . 24 23,197 367 || Vermont 

Maryland |... 63 71,001 94,005 || Virginia. | 

Massachusetts. 44 35,210 64,899 ||Washington 

Michigan.. 240 | 1977429 | 282368 ||West Virginia | 

Ма. „ 

85188! vir Ü 82: yomin 
Mon. з 286 | 439,315 | 297,578 8 — — 
Мопїайй......... 182 | 67,038 | 101230! Total. | 10,114 
‘Preliminary. 34 
the gross dollar volume for duplication arising from transactions between co- 
the value at the level at which the farmer 


operatives the n 
does, Rien other, cooperatives or terminal mark 
ves wi other cooperatives or minal market sales performed for local associa 
8Membership and business volume of this association are al States 
members deba а originates: m are allocated to the States 


х Consumer Credit Statistics 
eral Reserve System (Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars 


Instalment credit Noninstalment credit ` 


2After sanami 
business Septem aid represen 
th Tt does not include wholesale business of farm supply соорегае 

tions. 


in which the 


Tale 


D Ve 22 D 
Pe Et 25 5 
be 5 |. 
wbx EEE — 228 
3 ЗЕТЕ 
628 | 488 | 28 £ $8 | 08 
941 1929 | 376 | 1322 | $087 | 845 | 1645 
1942 1498 | gee | И asiy) 713) тан 
S 819 130 832 2,765 613 1,4 
j 397 791 2935 | 624 
455 816 2 1,009 3,203 746 
981 | 1290 | 405 1212 | 1122 
905. 2243 18:5 | 1:356 
T 3.054 2; 84: 5,443 1,445 
сор 7255 5,588 1,532 
959 9.408 9.242 387 805 | 6,323 | 1,821 
25 Ü ‚24: 4,270 6,631 1,934 
1 5 827 | 18,084 | 5,099 | 5,328 1.406 7.143 | 2,094 
19 29,537 10399 565 7,350 | 2219 | 3 
s 8 29300 | 29400 | 10450 | 5 MI E 
im ipm BIO MILI „ 
1131568 | 21149 ИЩ { 
includes all consumer instalment credit extend led for the Pur archasing automobiles and 
ases by ini 


ns held by 


: m ДУ Aer Se institutions; such loa: 
United States Life Insurance Purchases, Ownership and Assets 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 

Source: Spectator Year Book, Lif 
0! pects RUN r te Dt UTD el em Association 
кыы —— — 
Insurance in force 


Ordi- Indus- Ordi- — Assets 
nary Group trial Total nary Group Inr Total 
9,440 1,070 3,120 | 13,0380 | 52,910 4,2. 475 | 11,538 
10,750 1/390 3,960 | 16,100 78,622 $828 12083 199.44 18,88 
7,280 760 | 4,010 | 12,050 | 70.710 | 102 17471 | 98,464 | 23,216 
6,162 123 | 31350 | 10,835 | 79.408 | 15,258 | 20.808 | 115,530 | 30.802 
9.977 1,205 | 440 | 14702 | 101651 | 22.430 | 27.075 | 151,762 | 44197 1 
15,353 | 3,165 | 4,000 | 23,118 | 131,530 42 1253 | 201.208 | 55,512. 8 
15,272 3/326 | 4,930 | 23,528 | 139,329 | 42/25 087 | 213,672 | 59.030 
18,067 6,907 5,402 „376 | 149,791 | 50,962 | 33.415 | 234,168 64,020 
19,060 4,552 5461 | 29,073 | 160.104 | 38.106 .| 34,870 | 252.140 | 08,278 
JJ fou Nu ls dd 
xi j 675 : К Й 168. "781 | 804.2 б 
1954...... 27419 | 114,279 6.846 | 148,544 | 200.743 | 94,312 38.804 333,719 4,486 


Includes $6,738,000,000 of group life on Federal Employees. 
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Average Consumers’ Price Indexes 
REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. United States Department of Labor 

, A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index beginning January 1953. The revised 
index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the previously published interim adjusted’ indexes for 34 
cities and rebased on 1947-49—100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience of users, the ''All- 
items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-39—100 base on this page. 
> The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in price of goods and services 
purchased by urban wage-earner and salaried-clerical worker families, Data for 46 large, medium, 
and small cities are combined for the United States average, 

For Cost of Living data on 1935-39=100 base for years 1915 to 1952 consult pages 760 and 761 in the 
1953 edition of the WORLD ALMANAC. 


Housing в 

S 2 8 T 
* 2 9 7 

Tus 2 Ф| | „ 

Year FE 23 3 288 3 as $ 

E : 22 Ss .2|$2| 8] F Eri 

8 | = ay 8 82 23 e] 9] 385 M 

Е aje Yor CBE {- 5 59 2 
3 8 | 35 F е ЕЕ E| 3| Р ae 
2| é E| 83 92152108 &| S| 2] 28! se 
1948 Ауй.......... 102.8|104.1/103.5101.7|100.7|100.0/104.4|103.2/102.6/100.9|100.9101.3|100.4| 100.5 
1949 Avg. 101.8|100.0| 9! 103.3[105.0|102.5|106.8| 99.6|100.1|108.5| 104.1 104.1|103.4 
1950 Avg. 102.8|101.2| 9: 106.1/108.8/102.7|110.5|100.3]101.2|111.3|1006.0 103.4]105.2 
1951 Av; 111.0] 11: 1 112.4|113.1/|103.1|116.4|111.2|109.0|118.4| L1 1.1 106.5/109.7 
1952 Avı .|113;5|114.6|105.8|114.6|117.9]104.5]118.7/108.5|111.8]120.2]117.2. 107.0/115.4 
1953 Ау! .|114.4|112,8/104.8|117.7/124.1/106.6]123.9]107.9]115.3|129.7|121.3. 108.0|118.2 
1954 Avg. 114:8|112.6|104.3|119.1/128.5/107.9|123.5|106.1|117.4|128.0/125.2 107.0/120.1 
1955 Jan... 114.3/110.6/10: 119.6/129.5/109.4|126.1]104.6/117.7|127.6|126.5 1006.9]119.0 
Febz 3 :|114:3|110,8]103.4|119.6/129.7|109.9/126.2|104.8|117.7|127.4|126.8 106.4|119.8 
Mar.. .|114.3|110.8|103.2|119.6/130.0|110.3/126.2/104.6/117.9]127.3]127.0| 106.61119.5 
Apr. ;|114.2]111:2/103.1|119.5/129.9|110.3|125.7/104.5|118.1|125.3|127.3. 106.6/119.8 
May.. .|114.2|111.1/103.3|119.4/130.3/110.9/122.5/103.7]119.0]125.5]127.5 106.5/119.9 
June... .|114.4]111.3]] 119.7/130.4|110.7/122.7|103.8|119.2/125.8|127.6 106.2|119.9 

July.. .|114.7]|112.1/103,2] 11 130.4|110.8|123.2|103.6|119.4|125.4|127.9. 106.3|12! 

Aug.. 111.1114.51111.21103.41120.01130.51110.81123.81103.21119.01125.41128.0| 106.31120.4 
Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and miscellaneous services“ (such as legal services, banking 


fees and burial services). 


Consumers! Price Indexes, All Items and Food 


REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49=100; BASE COMPARED T0 1935-39—100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


1947-49—100 1935-39100 1947-49 100 1935-39 100 
tal AIL "Total Y 
„„ items | food | All items 
1 NES SE 58.7 49.7 98.1 101.8 100.0 170.2 
938 Ave 59.3 50.1 99.1 102.8 101.2 171.9 
61.4 52.1 102.7 L0 112.6 185.6 
60.3 48.4 100.8 3.5 114,6 189.8 
59.4 47.1 99.4 4.4 112.8 191.3 
59.9 47.8 100.2 4.8 112.6 191.9 
62.0 522 105.2 43 110.6 191.1 
69.7 61.3 116.6 4.3 119.8 191.1 
74.0 68.3 123.7 43 110.8 191.1 
75.2 67.4 125.7 42 1112 190.9 
76.9 68.9 128.6 42 1111 190.9 
83.4 79.0 139.5 44 113 191.3 
1947 Avg 95.5 95.9 159.6 4.7 112.1 191.8 
1948 Avg.. 102.8 104.1 171.9 4.5 111.2 191.4 
А : P sae 
Retail Food Prices in Large Cities 
REVISED INDEXES, 1947-19— 100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
Food home S 
$ Cereals, Meats, 
Total food | Total food bakery poultry, Dairy Fruits, 
City at home products fish products | vegetables 
Аи Aug. [А Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
1985 1954 1985 1954 19! 19. 19! 1954 | 19! 1954 1945 | 1954 
nited States av 111.2| 113.9] 110.0) 113.3| 124.1 122.3| 102.9| 107.6| 105.7| 105.1| 111.3| 114.7 
уб Ga ы 110.6| 114.8| 109.0| 114.1) 117.8| 116.8} 105.7) 114.2| 108.2) 108.3) 112.7 119.3 
Baltimore, ў 113.3| 115.8) 112.0) 115.4| 121.9) 121.9) 103.8| 110.6] 109.1) 108.8| 118.9) 117.9 
Boston, Mass 110.3| 111.4| 109.0| 110.6| 119.6| 119.2| 100.2| 104.5| 107.7| 105,5] 111.2| 112.2 
Chicago, III 110.5| 111.9| 109.0] 111.2) 119.6} 116.9) 97.0) 102,0] 109.5) 104.0) 114.2) 114.4 
Cincinnati, Ohio 111.5) 115.5] 110.4) 115.4] 124.1] 120.6] 102.9) 109.9) 106.2| 107.8} 108.9 149 
Cleveland, Ohio 109.6| 111.8] 108.1| 111.3| 119.4| 118.5| 100.1| 104.2| 102.2| 100.1| 108.5| 111. 
Detroit@Mich 113.50 116.4] 112.1] 115.4) 119.7] 118.0] 101.6] 106.8] 105.7) 103.4 121.9) 123.5 
Houston, Te 110.1| 112:3| 109.0) 111.5) 118.2) 117.7] 101.9| 104.8] 109.6) 103.4) 112.9) 115.5 
Kansas City, Мо. 105.8| 110.6| 104.0| 110.3| 120.9| 120.3| 97.5| 102.8| 94.8 1028 105.8| 111.9. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 110.7| 112.3| 107.5| 110.8] 128.0| 127.0| 102.1| 108.0| 102.9) 102.8| 102.7 120. É 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1114| 113.4| 110.5| 113.1| 126.1| 125.1| 99-1] 100.9| 105.9| 101.9| 112.6| 120.7. 
^ New York. N. Y 1114| 112.1| 110.4| 112.8| 129.0| 125.2| 104.8] 107.8| 105.1| 105.2| 104.9) 110.9 
Philadelphia, Pa. 114.10 117.2| 113.1| 116.6} 123.0| 120.9| 105.6| 110.3| 108.7| 108.0| 117.8) 124.4 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1118| 1142) 111.1] 113.8| 125.1| 123.0) 100.5| 103.4| 106.6| 107.0| 110.9| 114.8 
Portland, Oreg 410.4] 113.5} 109.5| 113.6| 123.5] 124.3] 103.1) 110.9) 102.7, 105.0) 110.7 2029; | 
Bt. Louis, Mo 112.5| 117.0] 110.2| 115.7| 118.8| 119.1| 102.8| 108.9| 95.5| 99.0| 120.4| 1221 1 
San Francisco, Calif, 111.9) 1143] 111.0| 113.8| 130.9] 131.0| 106.7| 108.8| 105.0 atta 109.5} 110,9 | 
cQ ME Hea dorel ШЕ ШШЕ И ЕЕ 
Washington D; с 111.7 114,5| 110.11 113.7| 12119] 121.50 100.5! 105.21 109.4] 111.9| 110.4 114.4 
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Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods 


RE 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistic: 


VISED INDEXES, 1947-49—100 


5, United States Department of Labor 


Food at home 
Year Total Total Cereals, | Meats, Dairy кина, Other 
r | Panier. | „Dairy | Fruits, | penas 
— — — 
104.1 104.1 T 106.1 100.5 102.5 
100.0 100.0 100.5 101.9 97.5 
101.2 101.2 104.9 97.6 101.2 
112.6 1126 117.2 106.7 114.6 
114.6 114,6 116.2 117.2 109.8 з 
112.8 112.5 109,9 113.5 112.2 
112.6 111.9 108.0 111.9 114.8 : 
110.6 109.4 102.4 110.6 1113 
110.8 109.6 102.5 110.7 полет 
110.8 109.7 102.3 112.0 111.9 
1112 110.1 103.0 | 117.5 105 
1111 110.0 102.1 120.2 108. 
111.3 110.3 103.8 119 107.7 
112.1 111.1 103.7 121.9 109.2 
ug... y 111.2 110.0 102.9 111 | 1126 2 
‘Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) and other miscellaneous foods. 


Price Indexes 


Aug. | June | June June | June | June 
Group ^ Revised (1947-19—100) 19551 | 1955 | 1954. 52 | 1951 | 1950 
All commodities, 110.8 | 110.3 | 110.0 E 
Farm products, 88.1 91. 94. 95.4 
Processed foods, 101.9 | 1039 105.0 | 103.3 
All commodities other than farm and foods. 117.4 | 115.6 | 114.2 | 1 9 
extile роуа and apparel.. 95.2 95.2 94.9 4 
ides, skins and leather products. 93.8 | 929 95.6 | 101.0 
еї, Tower and lighting materials 107.3 | 106.8 | 107.8 | 1083 
Chemicals and allied products. z 105.9 | 106.8 | 1068 | 105.6 
Брег and products S 148.5 | 140.3 | 126.1 125.0 
Lumber and wood products. 125.0 | 123.7 | 116:3 | 1215 
Pulp, paper and allied products, 1199 | 118.3 | 1158 | 115.8 
Metals and metal products. s 139.3 | 132.6 | 127.1 12 -9 
Machinery and motiye products. ^ 128.3 | 127.1 | 1243 | 1234 
Furniture and other household durables, . 1162 | 1152 | 1154 114.7 
Non-metallic minerals—structural. -126.1 | 1237 | 119.1 | 1194 
Tobacco manufactures and bottled ages 121.7 | 121.6 1214 | 115.6 
"Miscellaneous. ......,. n equ RUE gree ts SG 89.8 89.1 1 105.1 95.3 
Preliminary, t 5 
1 Personal Consumption Expenditures for the U. S. 
z Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 
` (In millions of dollars) 
1930 1935 | 1940 1945 1950 1952 | 1953, 
— E980 1938 Lm 2 
d topaco o) 19.2140 17,621 92259 75.101 77.197 
9,713| 7.010 22,705} 24/803} 2. 4 
1,039) 802 
0} 
5 


‚ Year and month 


1952 Average, 


Federal Civilian 


: mployment 
i c Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor IC 
Continental U. S. Washington, D. C.? 
: ETUR BB oe nn АО Micah de al РН 


E 


- i= - | Legis- | Judi- 
ive? | lati Es ЧА Total ed TEUA cial 
.394,000| 29,6 3. 258, 37,200 | 20,800 | 700 
79,000| 22" 3,900 240000 | 2 20,300 | 700 
,600| 700 
2,200 
6,400 
11 
gm 
161,400 


Aviation—Domestic & International Operations 


AVIA 


TION 


Report of Activities of Scheduled Airlines 


Source: Air Transport Association of America, Washington, D.C. 


COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The scheduled airlines emerged from World War 
lI as an essential part of national defense. Later, 
Korea showed the usefulness of civilian airlift to 
national security and the relation of the airline 
fleet to the military fleet. The Dept. of Defense is 
fully aware today of the value of airline passenger 
and cargo capacity in a crisis. Mobilization plan- 
ning includes immediate use of the airline fleet to 
supplement military transportation and continued 
support of the regular commerce of the United 
States. 

For military transportation, the scheduled air- 
lines have formed a Civil Reserve Air Fleet of 
290 of their 4-engine aircraft, capable of non-stop 
over-ocean flights, to support military airlift in 
an emergency. These planes, representing one-half 
of the airlines’ 4-engined fleet, have been modified 
to make them adaptable for military use, with air 
line crews on 48 hours’ notice. The combined an- 
nual airlift of this fleet is 2.1 billion ton-miles. 


AIR. FLEET IN RESERVE 


The Civil Reserve Air Fleet represents some 
400,000,000 dollars worth of aircraft, not to men- 
tion the costs of trained crews, maintenance, 
hangars, ground equipment spare parts and ground 
personnel. In fact, to maintain such a fleet in 
readiness might cost the taxpayer almost as much 
as the value of the fleet each year. To put it an- 
other way, in fiscal year 1954, subsidy payments to 
domestic and international carriers are officially 
reported as $73,052,000. For this expenditure, the 
government has in constant readiness 2.1 billion 
annual ton-miles of total military airlift at an 
annual expenditure of 3.84c for each available ton- 
mile. In addition, the government need not train 
pilots, co-pilots, navigators, radio operators and 
mechanics to operate the Reserve Fleet. Skilled 
and experienced airline personnel will accompany 
each of the aircraft “for the duration.” 

At the level of peacetime expenditure which 
currently exists for the Military Air Transport 
Service, the maintenance of a comparable airlift 
capability, excluding aircraft and engine deprecia- 
tion and the “salaries” of flight crews, would cost 
the taxpayer approximately 30.8c per each annual 
avallable ton-míle. 

In addition to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, the 
scheduled airlines' remaining fleet of approximately 
1,100 airplanes, including 2-engined aircraft, would 
play a role in an emergency. They would provide 
services essential to the production of supplies 
and equipment for the Armed Forces. Thus the 
Scheduled airlines would continue to shorten 
America's first line of defense—the production line. 

Although the Civil Reserve Air Fleet is provided 
by the larger trunk and international carriers, 
the 14 scheduled local seryice lines are also an 
important part of defense. Defense installations 
call for reliable airline service. Due to decentraliza- 
tion, more and more defense plants are located 
away from major population centers and must 
rely upon the local service airlines for fast trans- 
portation: COMMERCE 

Larger and faster airplanes and the continued 
improvement of navigation and traffic control 
facilities enabled air transportation—domestic, in- 
ternational and territorial—to produce 4,263 bil- 


lion available ton-miles in 1954, or more than B 
times the 1946 figure and 1314% more than in 1953, 
Along with the growth in service, there has 
been a growth in promotion and competition. Since 
1939 the number of scheduled certified airlines has 
grown from 22 to 59. There also has been a 
growth in the variety of service. s 

Domestic revenue passenger miles in 1954 
reached a new high of more than 16 billion, nearly 
triple the 1946 total and 13% higher than in 
1953 (16.230 billion passenger miles is equivalent to 
a 120-mile trip by every man, woman and child 
in the United States). Internationally, revenue 
passenger miles in 1954 came to 3.743 billion, more 
than 31g times the 1946 total and an increase of 
10.7% over: 1953. Jp 

The 14 local service airlines, developed to link 
America's important intermediate cities with one 
another and with the larger centers, flew 30,000 - 
route miles with 160 airplanes in 1954. They served 
440 cities in 42 states and provided the only air- 
line service to 260 of those cities. In the last 7 - 
years their total of revenue ton-miles flown has 
multiplied more than 5 times. 

The airlines engaged in territorial service helped 
make the U. S. territories part of the economic life 
of the U. S. Regular territorial air service brings 
the territories within hours of the 48 states and. 
in some instances, is the only feasible means of 
transportation between scattered communities. 

For many years Air Transport Association mem- 
bers, in cooperation with the Post Office Depart- А 
ment, have been operating helicopter mail service 
at Los Angeles, Chicago and New York. In De- 
cember, 1952, the ATA Rotocraft Committee as- 
sumed responsibility for planning future co- 
ordination of helicopters with conventional air- 
plane operations. xa 

In 1954, 2 of the 3 companies which operate . 
helicopters exclusively started passenger service 
to serve metropolitan areas. 

Over the years the U. S. scheduled' airlines have 
promoted low-cost air-coach or tourist-class serv- 
ice so that in 1954 they offered the greatest volume 
of low cost air service in the world. 

Revenue passenger miles flown by domestic air- 
coach services were 32.7% of the total revenue pas- 
senger miles, Tourist-class air service accounted 
for 52.3% of all revenue passenger miles flown by 
the i U. S. scheduled airlines in international 
service. 


Domestic Trunk and Local Service Traffic 
First Nine Months 


1954 1955 
Revenue passengers.. 23,600,000 28,182,000 
Revenue passenger 
miles Ё 12,453,167,000 14,902,715,000. 
Mail ton: 57,456,000 62,759,000 
Cargo ton-miles .... 130,166,000 163,515,000 


Total revenue 
ton-miles 1,400,462,000 


Mail 


The first scheduled air service in the United 
States was designed for the sole purpose of speed- 
ing the mails. For a long time, payments for carry- 
ing mail were the major source of revenue for 
young airlines. 

Today, payments for carrying the mail are only 
8.66% of the revenue of the airlines, although the 


1,678,714,000 


DOMESTIC OPERATIONS 


Fionia in |Rev. miles|Rev. pass. E Raton PM M "pes duo" 

x 3 n 

Year 2208 service“ flown carried ES 1 » mi. Saone 
36 1,089 — |457,932,471| 25,019,742 239.977.973 50 9.35 
p 1216 54% 3178400032028000] аяа °ш 
33 1227 395.012.000] 18.647.000 197.657.0000 5.36 242 

INTERNATIONAL 

1 225 1103,399,070] 2,362,059) 94,695,407 — 7.06 FETA 
ü 236 1335 904 3,234,887]107,042,158| 6.87 0:06 _ 
14 238 123.897.090 3,400,000]145.174.000| 8.29 -00 
14 221 52.571.000 1,848,000] 76.099.000 6.75 105 


*A certain number of the planes in international service are also listed on domestic certificates. 
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Aviation—Developments; Earnings 


amount of air mail service is greater than ever 
before. Today, air mail is a greater source of 
revenue for the Post Office than for airlines. In 
addition to carrying air mail, the airlines are co- 
operating in an experiment to see whether first- 
class mail should not receive truly first-class mail 
service, by going by air whenever air will speed 
delivery. 

Tn 1954, volume of air mail service reached an 
all-time high. Domestically, it registered a 11.82% 
increase, with 81,386,000 ton-miles in 1954 as com- 
pared with 72,784,000 ton-miles in 1953. Inter- 
nationally, it showed a gain of 44.36%, with 
35,323,000 ton-miles in 1954 as against 24,468,000 
ton-miles in 1953. 

In domestic operations, the scheduled airlines 
returned an $8,500,000 profit to the Post Office 
Dept. Since 1952, when subsidy payments were 
separated from mail payments, air-mail profits to 
the Post Office have been nearly $22,000,000. Al- 
most 40% of that amount was realized in 1954, 

The experiment in moving standard 3-cent mail 
by air has been conducted on a space-available 


basis between specific points in the eastern part 
of the U. S. and on the West Coast. The experi- 
ment is now well advanced into its second year, 

Tt is still too early to determine its success, but 
during its first year senders of letters saved a vast ч, 
amount of delivery time. Hundreds of millions ОЁ 
letters reached destination an average of 11% 
hours sooner than if they had moved by surface. 
means. The scheduled airlines cooperating in the 
program flew 9,600,000 ton-miles of mail. Postage 
revenues to the Post Office Dept. amounted to 
$29,500,000. The Department paid the air carriers 
$1,830,000 for flying this mail and kept $27,670,000, 
or 94% of the total, 

This accelerated mail service is not limited to 
the larger U, S. cities, Intermediate cities are also 
taking part in the experiment through the operas 
tions of local service airlines in tes. The new 
service in no way infringes про: 
Space is contracted and air transportation. is 
guaranteed for air mail and it continues to enjoy 
its traditional priority over other mail, passengers 
and cargo. 


Aeronautics Review 
Source: Science Service 


Crash-resistant, flexible gas tanks for airplanes 
were tested.: 
A "stratocell" balloon set a new altitude record 
&t 121,000 feet. 
A circular platform about as wide as a man was 
successfull, own, 
The world’s first multi-jet attack seaplane was 
introduced to the public, 
An experimental F-80C with a magnesium 
fuselage was flight tested. 
automatic ejection seat was put into use 
„ i T lanes. vul 
new win. parachute" made ssible 
drop of military supplies from high ‘altitudes. 
A simulated wind speed of 11,400 miles an hour 
was maintained for 10 minutes in a wind tunnel. 
A ski-wheel landing gear was developed to en- 
able a bomber to land on water, snow, mud and 


ice. 
A “ducted fan“ jet engine, quieter and more 
fuel than conventional jets was 


рон оп 
sted. 

A weather measuring system to tell pilots when 
d US to see vital ground reference points was 


A trall of turbulent air was found to follo 
rendi for miles and persisting ав 


The field of noise surrounding a jet bomber 
as SS оре shaped like i5 apple with 
A speed record was set for an 18-kilometer 
(about 11 mí.) course wh 
was flown at 822 1 55 
DAN Rene web HR, ar 1 during flight 
1 W ‘ou: 
atmospheric turbulence, = pe See by 
an a A fighter 
a ic] latform, m. use of the 1 — 
ing: equipment. of guided missiles, 5 
x d was broken for speed in flight from 
New York when a Thunderstreak 
Wer 2,445.9 miles in 3 hrs., 46 min, 
development "of "a oA aged, tontraet for tno 
plane resembling a “fying saucers, man- bearing 


lanes were launched 


Earnings of Major Airlines for 
san ‚ Source: Alf Transport Division of Brooks Earning Indicator, Inc. 


«In thousands of dollars) 
Ss "Total operat- Netoperating | Rev. plane 
: miles 


A strato-sailplane, huge two-man glider with 
pressurized cockpit, was proposed to explore the 
Stratosphere, riding the jet stream. 

A new transatlantic record was set when British 
flyers flew from London to New York and back in 
а total flying time of 13 hrs, 47 min. 

A vertical transparent television tube for an 
airplane windshield was devised to replace a multi- 
tude of dials on the instrument panel. 

A closed circuit speed record for a 500-kilometer 
(about 300 mi.) course was set when a Douglas 
A4D-1 was flown at 695 miles per hour. 

A tiny electronic computer operating on tran- 
Sistors instead of tubes was developed to aid alr- 
plane pilots in making split-second decisions. 

A new design principle called the area rule was 
developed and found to give airplane speed gains 
of 25% in the range above the speed of sound. 

A new design principle called boundary layer 
control was developed; it will enable high speed 
airplanes to land and take off in shorter distances. 

А system was developed for remote control of 
jet planes with provision for an electronic brain. 
лаке over control in case radio signals are cu 
off. 

A research rocket was designed to carry 150 
pounds of scientific instruments 180 miles into 
Tos during the International Geophysical Year, 


A Flying Venetian Blind, an experimental air- 
plane with a bank of slats attached to its wings 
permitting vertical take-off and landing, was 
tested successfully. 

A convertiplane with a helicopter rotor anoe 
the fuselage powered by small jet units at the tp 
of each blade and a small pusher propeller mountei 
between the double tail was made public. 

A rocket was designed to carry an aluminum 
ball containing instruments 75 miles into the 
upper air where it would be dropped; the projec! 
was part of plans for the International Geo- 
physical Year. 

Through experiments with nylon. balls ard 
at a speed equivalent to 15,000 mph, it was foun 
that the gases around a super-supersonic missile 
dissociate when the projectile reaches Mach 10, 
Serving to cool the surface of the missile. 


9 Months; Jan.-Sept., 1955 


Rev. passendes Load factor 


Mist ing revenue income miles per cent 
1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 1954 | 1955 | 1954 
American* 194,805|8154,481§ 3113018 8,408| 90,612| 72.800 32 р; 5 1700 
j i ; j Д ,863| 3,267,465) 2,516.643| 68.3 | 67. 
Branch 84,760] 8% 20 4:221| 2.675 19,841| 510.587 150.818 59.6 | 59.5 
35,901 946) 1,504| 23.512| 22,068 615,116| | 373,626 58.8 | 59-1 
7:0! 118} 4421| 3; 103/129] 101.874 57.5 | 62. 

670] 8,848) 6,011] 163,636]  121.800| 54.2 

2,542| 24.201 23,8. 767,8 620,816) 63.9 

13,332) 69,608) 64,540) 2.713.917 2,322,535| 62.5 

›957| 18,109) 16,538) — 705.549| 562.244 64.8 

33% 22,5811.19,647| 779,205) 690.317 59.1 

297| | 5,177) 4,8 91,135] — SL718| 59.4 

18,704| 72,061| 66,864| 2,635,600) 2.488.300 65. 

7,241) 82,734| 72,485| 3,054,512| 2464.74 69.1 

1,488) 13,537| 11,036| 386,708 295,330 60.1 

940,73515816,4771$112,6731$74.8851457.076/405,129/15,784,531|13,276,523| 64.9 


Toreign operations. 
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INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL RECORDS 


Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C., representative 
in the United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing body for aero- 
nautics, The International Aeronautical Federation was formed (1905) by representatives from Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and the United States, with headquarters 
in Paris. Regulations for the control of official records were signed Oct. 14, 1905. World records are 
defined as maximum performances, regardless of class or type of aircraft used. Records to Nov. 1, 1955. 


WORLD AIR RECORDS 3 А 

Maximum speed over а straightaway course—1,323.312 km.p.h. (822.266 m.p.h.)—Col. Н. A. Hanes, 
USAF, United States, Aug. 20, 1955. 

8 speed осек a closed circuit—1,171.788 km.p.h. (728.114 m.p.h.)—Robert O. Rahn, United 
States, Oct. 16, 

Distance, Airline—18,081,990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN.; Comdr. 
Eugene P. Rankin, USN.; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN.; Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, USN.; United 
States; September 29-October 1, 1948. 

Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. О. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
States; Ror Fla., Aug. 1-3, 1947. 

Altitude—22,066 meters (73.394.795 feet)—(Balloon)—Anderson and Stevens, U. S., Nov. 11, 1935. 

All other records, international in scope, are termed World „Class“ records and are divided into 
classes: Airships, free balloons, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and rotorplanes, Airplanes 
(Class C) are sub-divided into Group I, jet-powered, and Group II, reciprocating engines, A partial 
listing of such records follows: WORLD “CLASS” RECORDS 

AIRPLANES (Class €, Group I—Jet-powered) 

Distance in closed circuit without refueling (International)—1,938.700 kms. (1,143.134 miles)—Blisa- 
beth Boselli, France; Mistral aircraft, Oran-Mont de Marsan Course, Feb, 21 " 

Distance in straight line without refueling (International) —2,231.200 kms. (1,448,550 miles)—Elisabeth 
Boselli, France; Mistral aircraft; Creil to Agadir, March 1, 1955. 

Altitude (International) —19,406 meters (63,668 feet)—Wing Comar, Walter Е. Gibb, Great Britain; 
Canberra jet bomber, two Bristol Olympus turbojet engines; Bristol, England, May 4, 1953. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course, 3 kilometers (International)—1,211.746 km.p.h. (752.943 
m.p.h.)—Lt. Comdr. James B. Berdin, United States, Douglas XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, West- 
inghouse J-40-WE-8 jet engine; Salton Sea, Calif., Oct. 3, 1953. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course, 15-25 kilometers (International)—1,323.312. km. p. 
(822.266 m.p.h.)—Col. Н. A. Hanes, USAF, United States; North American F-100C, J-57 Р-21 eni 
Edwards, Calif., Aug. 20, 1955. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—1,171.788 km.p.h. (728.114 VIDI 
Robert O. Rahn, United States; Douglas XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, Westinghouse J-40-WE-8 jet 
engine; Edwards, Calif., Oct. 16, 1953. - 

Speed for 500 kilometers (International)—1,045.206 km.p.h. (649.460 m.p.h.) Maj. John 1. 
QUT OAM United States; North American F-86H, GE J-73-GE-3 engine; Vandalia, Ohio, 

ept. 3, 1954. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—900.660 km.p.h, (559.643 m.p.h.)—Capt. A. 
ы Neij, Sweden; SAAF S. 29, deHavilland ''Ghost" engine; Nykoping-Natra Course, March 

› 1955. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) without payload (International)— 708.592 km. p. h. (440.298 
m. p. h.) Et. John J. Hancock, USAF, United States, P-80, Allison J-33 engine, Dayton, Ohio, May 
19, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) with payload of 1,000 kilograms International) 660.526 
km. p. h. (410,431 m. p. h.)—Lt. Col. T. P. Gerrity, pilot; Capt. W. K. Rickert, co-pliot, USAF, 
United States; Douglas XA-26F, 2 Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engines and 1 GE 1-16 jet engine; 
Dayton, Ohio, June 20, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Climb {о 12,000 meters (International)—3 min. 09.5 sec.—Richard Bellingham, Great Britain; 
Gloster Meteor Mark 8 W.A. 820; Gloucestershire, England, Aug. 31, 1951. 


668 km. p. h. (469.549 
m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (Class C-}.c—2,204.6 to 3,858 Ibs.) 

Since Jan. 1, 1949, classification of light planes for record certification purposes is based on 
gross weight rather than the former method of considering only a plane's UH cylinder displacement. 
The engine cylinder displacement classes were abolished effective Dec. 31, 1849. 

Distance, Airline (International)—7,977.920 kilometers (4,957.240 miles) William P. Odom, United 
States; Beech Bonanza Model 35; from Honolulu, T. H., to Teterboro, N. J., March 7-8, 1949. United 
E (Class C-1.0—3,858.1 . a e, ‘fails катор E 

E for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) іп a closed circuit (International)—519.4: „ p. h. A 
de Ly =. iss Н. M. Sharpe, Great Britains Vickers Supermarine Spitfire 5-B; Wolverhampton, 
June 17, 1950. = 

ed for 500 kilometers (310.685 miles) in a closed circuit (International)—471.348 km. p. h. (292.881 - 
bb. hoy, D. Forostenco. U.S.S.R.; YAK II, Touchino-Skhodnia course, July 12, 1951. `2; 
AMPHIBIANS (Class С-3) 

8 for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—389.273 km.p.h. (241,883 

minor R. Colquhoun, Great Britains vickere Supermarine Seagull I, Marston Moor, Jus 22, 1950. 
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оой States) ешё. GLIDERS (Class D—Single-place) 

Distance, straight line (international)—861.272 kilometers (535.169 miles)—Richard H. Johnson, 
United States; Odessa, Texas, to Salina, Kans., Aug. 5, 1951. (United States)—same. 

Distance to predetermined destination (International)—636,877 kms, (395.736 miles)—V. I. Efimenko, 
SS. R., А-9 Sailplane; from Grabtsevo (Kalouga) to Melovoe (Vorochilovograd), June 6, 1952, 
ea 1958191028081, kms. (332.903 miles)—Wallace R. Wiberg; Odessa, Texas, to Guymon, Okla., 

ug. 5, 1951. 

Distance to predetermined point with return to point of departure—500.020 kms. (310 miles)— 
Lyle A. Maxey, United States; Kerns Sailplane; from EI Mirage, Calif., to Independence, Calif., and 
return, Sept. 4, 1955. (United States)—same. 

Altitude gained (International)—9,174.5 meters (30,100 feet)—William 8. Ivans, Jr., United States} 
Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950, (United States)—same. 

Altitude above sea level (International)—12,832 meters (42,100 feet)— William S. Ivans, Јг., United 
States; Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. (United Sfates)—same. 


ROTORPLANES (Class E) 


Distance, airline (International)—1,958.796 kms. (1,217.137 miles)—Elton J. Smith, United States, 


Bell 47D1 Helicopter; from Ft. Worth, Texas, to Niagara Falls, М. Y., Sept. 17, 1952. (United States)— 


same. 
Altitude (Xnternational)—8,209 meters (26,931 feet)—Jean Boulet, SE Alouette Helicopter; Buc 
Airport, June 6, 1955. (United States)—7,474 meters (24,521 feet)—W/O Billy I. Wester, United States; 
Sikorsky XH-39 Helicopter; Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 17, 1954. 
Maximum s; over straightaway course (3 kilometers) (International)—251.067 km.p.h. (156.006 
m.p.h.)—W/O de — United States; Sikorsky XH-39 Helicopter; Windsor Locks, Conn., 
Aug. 26, 1954. (Unit tates) same. AIRSHIPS (Class B) 


Airline distance (International)—6,384.500 kms. (3,967.137 miles)—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany; 
L, Z. 127, Graf Zeppelin," 5 aybach 450-550 engines; from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S. A., to 
Friedrichshaten, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Nov. 1, 1928. 


FREE BALLOONS (Tenth category, 4001 cu, meters or more) 
Duration (International)—87 hours—H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
m пеле nate T OP W. Settle and Lieut. Charles Н. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. 
cago, Sept. 2, 3, 4, Й 
ену epe ra PL АНУ Vai mese he B кыч; ane сын a. 
'ens, '- 01 imately ев southwest o; City, S. D., landing ар! М, 
mately 12 miles south of White Lake, S. B., Nov. 11, 1935. MP 


F. A. 1. COURSE RECORDS t 
Los Angeles to New York (International) 1.050.135 km.p.h. (652.522 m.p.h.)—Lt. Col, Rober! 
Scott, USAF, United States; Republic F-84F Thunderstreak, Wright 1-65B3 jet тү, International 
Airport to Floyd Bennett Field, rch 9, 1955. Distance; 2,445.9 miles; elapsed time: 3 hours 44 min., 
der Yu N. Wan io Lor Angeles; Calif, (Internati n.)—ht 
ew York, N. Y. eles, А rnational)—893.105 km.p.h. (554.949 m.p.h.)—L*. 
John M. Conroy, United States; North American Е-86А, — Jet, GE 137513 jet engine; May 21-22, 
1955, Distance: 2,445.9 miles; elapsed time: 4 hours, 24 min., 26.64 sec, United States)—same. 
eles-New York-Los Angeles (International)—696.229 km.p.h. (432.616 m.p.h.)—Lt. John M. 


2 Rolls Ro: t engines, Dec. 11, 1953, Elapsed Y 

о] усе jet engines, Dec. . ај ime: 12 ht y е 
помет Аана ie Manon, e eee We E 
, M i . an F. ` erra B. 
ME II WEH 890, bi 15 E owell, navigators, Great Britain; Can! 


Havana to Washington, D. C. (International)—Speed, 7 .p.h. E p. h.) Woodrow. W. 
Edmondson, United States, Nov. 27, 1947. Ela 75 Mime: sine Pain ee (United 4 


5 hours, 6 minutes, 585 seconda. ale 
‘ast to Gander, Lundland &ernational)—774.255 km. p, h. (481.099 m. p. h.) — Wing Com- 
mander R. P. Beamont and crew, Great, Britain; É E ngines, 
Aug, 31, 1951. Elapsed time 4 hours 18 minutes, r . 
siu „маломат, TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS ; 
ев! ast Transcontinen! et-proj )—Col. W. W. Millikan, ANGUS, United States; North 
American F-86F-25 UT GE J-47-17 jet engine; International ale n Floyd Bennett Field, 
5 Distance: 2,445.9 miles. Elapsed time: 4 hours 6 minutes 16 seconds. Average speed: 
West to East Transcontinental e engine—solo)—Joe DeBona, North American F-51C 


Ds 


W. 
Ei 


ds. 328.598 m. p. h. 
Їһїп оп, D. C.—Capt. M. L. Smith, USAF; April 21, 1916; elapsed time: 29 min. 15 


elapsed time: 5 hrs. 17 min., 34 sec. Distance: 2,295 miles. ‘Average : П. 
March omis, io Michel Field, М. Y.—Lt. Ben. S. Kelsey, USAAF. Feb. 11, 1999. 


А FIG акы Cali, to Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1938. Elapsed 


n anche Noyes; from Flo; : . Y» to 
1935; elapsed time: 13 hours, 49 min nett Field, Brooklyn, N 
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Air Line Distances Between Prineipal Cities in the United States 


Source: Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


ndian- 


Distances in Cin- ! Cleve- Den- = 2 
statute miles аса tandem Dallas | Geen toe Pe 
from /to Ohio | Ohio | Texas Mich, | Texas | Ind.’ 
Atlanta, Ga... 369 
Boston, Mass. 740 ae 
Chicago, III. 252 1i 
Cineinnati,O:| | 369 | 740 | 282555 105 
Cleveland, О. 255 203 
Dallas, Texas. 814 763 
Denver, Colo. 1,094 1.000 
Detroit, Mich. 235 240 
Houston, Tex. 892 $865 
Indianapolis, . 100 „ 
Jacksonville. А 86: 626 699* 
Kansas City. . 414 541 453 
Los Angeles. 1,936 |" 2,596 1,745 1,897 049 1,809 
Louisville, Ky. 319 826 269 90 311 107 
Memphis. 337 1,137 482 410 630 420 384 
Miami, Fla 604 1,255 1,188 952 1,087 1,111 1,024 
M Innes pos 907 1,123 355 605 630 862 i 
Nashville. 214 943 397 238 459 617 51 
New Orleans. 424 1,359 $33 706 924 443 12 
New York. 748 188 713 570 405 1,374 46 
Oklahoma С'у 757 1,495 692 758 951 190 689 
Omaha, Nebr. 817 1,282 432 622 739 586 525 
Philadelphia.. 666 271 666 503 360 1,299 585 
Pittsburgh., . 521 483 410 257 115 1,070 330 
Portland, Ore.| 2,172 2,540 1,758 1,985 2,055 1,633 121 
St.Louis, Mo. 467 ,038 262 309 492 547 31 
Salt Lake C'y.| 1,583 ,099 1,260 1,453 1,508 999 1,356 
San Francisco | 2,139 2,699 1,858 2,043 2,166 1,483 1,949 
Seattle, Wash. „182 2.493 1,737 1,972 2,026 1,681 1,872 
Washington. 543 393 597 404 3 1,185 494 
Distances in| Jack- | Kansas Los An- Louis- | Mem- | Mi- |Minne-| Nash- New 
statute miles son- City, eles, ville, Tue ami, aroni; ville, York, 
from/to ville Mo. alif. Ky. enn. | Fla. inn. | Tenn. N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 319 337 604 907 
Boston, Mass. 826 1,137 1,255 1,123 
Chicago, Ill. 269 482 1,188 355 
Cincinnati, О. 90 410 2 
Cleveland, О. 811 630 
Dallas, Texas. 726 420 
Denver, Colo 1,038 879 
Detroit, Mich. 316 623 
Houston, Tex. 803 484 
Indianapolis 107 384 
Jacksonville . 594 590 
Kansas City 480 369 
Los Angeles. 1,829 1,603 
rodny m "x 320 
Memphis. . . OF es i. 
Miami, Fla. ,. 919 872 
Minneapolis... 605 699 
REX х b at AO 
ew Orleai 
oe 652 | 957 | 1,092 | LOIS | 761 | LÀ... 
Я uw B 
Omaha, Nebr 
Philadelphia. 582 881 
Pittsburgh. . 344 660 
Portland, Ore. 1,950 1,849 
St. Louis, Mo. 242 240 
Salt Lake С'у 1,402 | 1,250 
San Francisco. 1,986 1,802 
Seattle, Wash. 943 1,867 
Washington 476 765 
istances in Pitts- | Port- 
tute miles burgh, | land, 
from/to Pa. Ore: 
Atlanta, Ga. . 521| 2,172 2,182 543 
Boston, Mass. 483 2,540 2,493 393 
Chicago, III.. 410 | 1,758 1 1,737 597 
Cincinnati, O. 257 1,985 2,043 1972 404 
Cleveland, O., 115 2,055 2,166 2,026 306 
Dallas, Texas, 1,070 1,633 1,483 1,681 1,185 
Denver, Colo. 1,320 982 949 | 1,021 ‚494 
Detroit, Mich. 205 1.969 2,091 1,938 96 
Houston, Tex. 1137 | 3,836 1,645 1,891 1,220 
Indianapolis. , 330 | 1,885 1,949 1,872 494 
Jacksonville, . 708 2,439 2,374 2,455 647 
Kansas City, . 781 1,497 1,506 1800 945 
Los Angeles. 2.136 825 347 59 | 2,300 
етту 10 Hum 1 „ 
em r ,802 n 
n 1010 | 2,708 2504 | 2734 | 923 
743 1,427 1,584 1,395 
472 1,969 1,963 1,975 
2,063 1,926 2,101 
2,445 2,571 2,408 
1,486 1,388 1,524 
1371 1,429 | 1,369 
2,412 2,523 | 2,380 
55 КЕ 
1,723 T. 1,744 1,724 
636 fers 600 701 
3 do 1 207 сед 678 
Seattle, Wash. 2.354 | 712 | 1,848 | 2,442 2.320 


Washington. 
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Air Line Distances Between. Principal Cities of the World 


Aviation—Flying Distances 


Source: USAF Aeronautical Chart & Information Center 


"pista | 
PII Azores | Bagh- | Berlin | Bom- | Buenos| Cairo Guam | Hono- 
from/to dad bay Aires lulu 
Азогез.......|.. 3,849 | 2,212 862 | 5,385 | 3,244 
Baghdad. . 0 215 785 
Berlin... 2,040. |. 7,411 | 1795 305 
Bombhy..... 2:022 | 3.947 "380 | 2,698 012 
Buenos Aires 8,215 | 7,411 25-122,7,428 6535 
Cairo... 785 |. 1,795 2438 |... i 40 
Cape ‘Town 4,923 | 5,985 4270 | 4.500 34 
Chicago 6,424 | 4,410 5,600 | 6,130 45 
Guam... 6.291 | 7,042 10,368 | 7,083 01 
"Honohilu, Ve $445 | 7,305 | 8, 7,653 | 8,840 M. 
Istanbul 2,874 1,000 1,080 | 2,992 | 7,568 765 ‚109 
Juneau. . 4,715 | 6.101 | 4,570 | 6871 | 7.760 | 6,269 25 
London. | 1,636 | 2.568 577 | 4468 | 6:919 | 2175 228 
Mania 8,250 | 4,902 | 6,180| 3,191 | 11,042 | 5,710 00 
Melbourne 11,891 | 8,150 | 9,992 | 6,140 | 7,202 | 8720 
Mexico C 4,084 | 8,069 | 6,047 | 9,731 | 4,595 | 7.088 
Montreal....|. 2,545 | 5,752 | 3,725 | 7,509 | 5,615 | 5,414 
Moscow.....| 3,126 | 1,590 | 1,000 | 8/131 | 8,375 | 1.805 
New Orleans 3,718 | 7.146 | 5.173 | 8,929 | 4,902 | 6,816 
New York... .|~ 2,604 |. 5,975 | 3,965 | 7,704 | 5:300 | 5,600 
| $918 | 7,807 | 5.902 | 9,832 | 3,319 | 7.128 
Paris.. 1,694 | 2,385 540 | 4,359 | 06,891 | 1,995 
Riode Janeiro} 4,300 | 7,012 | 6,220 | 8,335 | 1,220 | 6.146 
SanYrandsco| 5,114 | 7.521 | Soba S394 | 6.487 | ТА 
Santo. Chile) $718 | 8760 | 7.7 9,980 731 | 7,947 
Seattle,......| 4,720 | 6,848 | 5,045 | 7.744 | 6,915 | 6,823 
пата 7,229 | 4,393 | 5215 | 2,133 | 12,197 | 5.183 
8242 | 4.443 | 6,105 | 2.145 | 9,868 | 5.145 
12.141 242 | 10:000 | 6,316 | 7.338 | 8965 
111] 5,8970 | 5:242 | 5,540 | 4,188 | 11/408 | 5,950 
Distances in 
statutemiles| Istan- | Juneau| Lon- Ma- Mel- |Mexico 
from/to bi don nil bourne| City 
4,584 545 
8,069 | 5,752 
6,047 | 3.725 
9,731 | 7.509 
4,505 | 5,615 
7.688 | 5:414 
8,517 | 7,931 
9,672 | 1685 752 
3.548 | 7,533 | 7,711 
5,520 | 3,779 | 4/910 
9,088 | 7,110 | 4,790 
m 8,162 | 3,210 | 2,635 
0,476 | 5,550 | 3,245 
$2 AS | 8430 | 10:401 
550] 8 8.430 ... 2,315 
1635 8,186 | 10,404 | 2.318 
4,534 | 1,550| 5.130 ‚663 | 4,385 
2:860 | 2,674 | 8, 282 876 | 1449 
5,009 | 2,874 | 3,465 2,090 330 
8.750 | 4,456 | 5,310 494 | 2,525 
1,401 | 4632 210 5,716 | 3.420 
6,389 | 7.611 | 5,766 4,770 | 5,095 
6.705 | 1530 | 5385 1,887 | 2,539 
843 | 7,320 | 7.252 4,197 | 5,456 
6,070 870 | 4,790 2,335 | 2,285 
1962 | 4809 | 5.715 8022 | 7053 
1% n8 dd EIE 
1 r Я , 954 
5,560 | 4,011 | 5,940 7.021 | 6,455 
Distances in San 
statute miles Paris | Rio de| Fran- 
from/to Janeiro| cisco H 
Azores. 1,694 | 4,300 5,718 4.720 7,229 
2385 | 7,012 8,760 | 6,848 | 4/393 
540 | 6,220 „782 | 5,045 | 5215 
832 | 4391 | 8,335 9,980 | 7,744 | 3.133 
‘319 | 6,891 | 1220 731 | 6,915 12.187 
1,995 | 6.146 7,947 | 6,823 | 5,183 
1.025 | 5:807 | 3,770 | 10, 5,514 | 10209 | 8/061 8,8 
2,320 | 4,140 | 5,300 | 1,858 | 5,311 | 1,737 | 7,061 9,2 
9,023 | 7:549 | 11,710 | 5,8 9,818 | 5,068 | 1, 
5,240 | 7,438 | 8,285 | 2,395 | 6,861 | 2.707 | 4. 5,073 
6,750 | 1,401 | 6,389 | 6.705 | 8143| 6070| 4 
4,450 | 4,032 | 7,611 | 1,530 7320 870 0 659 
5,310 210 | 5,700 | 5,355 | 7. 4,790 | 5 5 
10,283 | 6,677 | 11,259 | 6,965 | 10:943 | 6,641 | 1 9| 3,944 
9,029 | 10,430 | 8,206 | 7,865 | 7,002 | 8.194 | 5 8 453 
1,494 | 5,710 | 4770 | 1887) 4197 | 2,335 | 8022 | 10/318 | 8,0! 
2,525 | 3,420 | 5,095 | 2,539 | 5,456 | 2,285 | 7.053 | 9,200 | 9.954 | 0.455 
6111] 1,544 | 7,175 | 5.870 | 8,781 | 5,200 | 4,235 | 5,235 | 9,005 | 4650 
1600] 4.840 47 1:926 | 4,500 | 2,101 | 77 10.146 | 8,855 | 6,912 
2211 | 3,000 | 4,820 | 2.571 | 5,122 | 2,408 371 | 9,530 | 9,933 | 0,740 
Panam: 3 2 7. 5,440 | 3311] 3/349 | 3/000 | 3,648 11,800 | 8,758 | 8,429 
aris. . 8.0 ee 5,699 | 5,565 | 7,239 | 5,000 6,671 | 10,544 | 6,032 
йо de Janeiro] 3,311 | 5,099 |...... | 6621 | 1,816 | 6,890 9,774 | 8,400 | 11,933 
n Francisco. 3,349 | 5,565 | 6,021 |...,....| 5,937 678 8444 | 7,416 | 5.185 
: 3:000 | 7.289 | 1810 | 5 6 ii 6,445 10,189 | 7,046 | 10,705 
3,648 | 5,000 | 6,890 678 | 6,348]... ... 8,068 | 7,745 | 4,785 
9424 | 5.754 | 11336 | 0,145 | 11712 | 50181. 2,364 899 | 1,097 
V анг 29% | 0906 
a D 5 D D D 3 2112 чао. m 
8.25 6.032 | 11,533 | 5,135 | 10,705 | 4,785 3,305 | 4,860 |..... Uu 
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BOOKS 


Best Sellers and Highlights of U. $. Production 


Book production in 1955 was running .slightly higher than in 1954 when reports for the 
first 10 months were in. Up to Nov. 1, 1955, 10,287 titles had been registered, as compared with 
10,100, an increase of 187. New editions of older works accounted for about 8% of the 1955 
total. Fiction titles showed a slight decrease, as they had in 1954; the 10-mo. figure was 1,778, 
ed with 1,861 in 1954. But children's books increased, 1,276 against 1,161. Phere were also 
increases in titles of biography, travel, general literature, criticism, medicine, science and technical 
works. Religious titles were fewer and seemed to have reached their peak in 1954. 

American book publication in 1954 produced a total of 11,901 new titles and new editions of 
older titles, as against 12,050 in 1953. The decrease was credited to fewer imports from abroad, not 
m hocks „Originating in the United States. The largest increase was in religion, 61 more’ titles 

han in 19 > 

There were 117 fewer titles in fiction, but this was because there were fewer new editions; new 
novels increased slightly, 1,512 as against 1,495. Juvenile books with 1,342 titles showed a decrease 
of 52 titles. Other categories: biography, 743 titles, down 33; education, 260, up 30; fine arts, 
314, up 20; general literature and criticism, 556, up 1; travel, 311, down 40; history, 605, up 15; 
law, 292, up 30; philosophy, ethics, 315, down 17; religion, 875, up 61; science, 707, up 12; technical 
and military, 444, up 33. 

Publishers with the largest lists of new titles in 1954 were: Doubleday (and subsidiaries) 424; 
Macmillan, 348; Harper (with Hoeber) 295; Oxford, 254; McGraw-Hill, 234; Prentice-Hall (with 
Hawthorn) 186: Vantage, 168; Simon & Schuster, 163; Lippincott, 147; Dodd, Mead, 135; Little, 
Brown, 130; Random, 129; Longmans, 126; Dutton, 124; Crowell, 115; Holt, 112; Houghton Mimin, 


111; Knopf, 104; Bobbs Merrill, 102; Rinehart, 102. Among pocket-size books Popular led with 121 
titles, Dell and New American Library each had 116. Pocket Books, 111, Bantam and Pennant, 102. 


NOVELS OF THE YEAR 

Andersonville, a novel reproducing the impact 
of the terrible Confederate prison on captives 
and captors was termed Mackinlay Kantor’s best 
work, Sincerely, Willis Wayde, by John P. Mar- 
quand, The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, by 
Sloan Wilson, and Cash McCall, by Cameron 
Hawley, author of Executive Suite, used radio and 
business promotion as effective backgrounds. In 
Something of Value, Robert Ruark made best- 
seller lists with details of brutalities in turbulent 
Kenya. The long-awaited novel by Herman Wouk, 
Marjorie Morningstar, disclosed a sympathetic 
use of Jewish customs in New York in describing 
a girl with theatrical ambitions. The device of 
issuing Thomas D. Costain’s The Tontine in two 
volumes did not discourage readers; the tale was 
based on a British insurance scheme of the 19th 
century. Robert Penn Warren added to his career 
with Band of Angels and John O'Hara returned 
with a clinical novel of marital frustration, Ten 
North Frederick. 

Other novels of the hour were A Charmed Life, 
by Mary McCarthy; The Prophet, by Sholem Asch; 
Alice Sligh Turnbull's The Golden Journey; Madi- 
son Cooper’s The Haunted Hacienda; Robert 
Grayes’ The Lost Eagles; Heritage, by Anthony 
West; Coromandel! by John Masters; These 
Lovers Fled Away, by Howard Spring and Jessamyn 
West's Love, Death and the Ladies Drill Team. 
Thomas Mann’s The Confessions of Felix Krull, 
Confidence Man, appeared shortly before his 
death, at 80, Trial, by Don Mankiewicz was the 
Harper prize novel. Bonjour Tristesse by Fran- 
cois Sagan, from the French, was high on best- 
seller lists and Auntie Mame, by Patrick.Dennis 
amused large numbers, No Time for Sergeants, by 
Mac Hyman, again proved the popularity of a 
good army story. 

William Faulkner did not publish an original 
work in 1955 but a revision of some of his earlier 
stories in Big Woods. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 

In non-fiction the essay gained prestige by Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh's Gift from the Sea. Robert E. 
Spiller made a long-needed valuation of modern 
writing in The Cycle of American Literature. 
Edmund Wilson wrote with distinction in Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Gordon N. Ray, professor of English 
and authority on Thackeray, published Thackeray: 
the Uses of Adversíty, and Thackeray's Contribu- 
tions to the Morning Chronicle. Edge of the Sea, 
by Rachel Carson, added up to her reputation. 
Science also was served by The Natural History 
of North American Amphibians and Reptiles by 
Jes. A. Oliver and Wild America by Roger Tory 
Peterson and James Fisher. 

John Lewis Bradley edited Ruskin's Letters from 
Venice, and Barbara P. McCarthy edited Elizabeth 
Berrett to Mr. Boyd. Bernard DeVoto's essays in 
us Easy Chair appeared the week of his un- 
imely death in November. The theater was rep- 
resented by How Not to Write a Play, by 
Walter Kerr; Acting is Believing, by Chas J. 
McGar а study of Stanislavsky's methods, and 
The Living Stage, by Kenneth Macgowan and 
Wm. Melnitz. The public could read plays by 
current favorites in New Voices in the American 
Theatre, the authors being Tennessee Williams, 


Arthur Miller, George Axelrod, Robert Anderson 
and Herman Wouk, Alfred Kazin collected a group 
of his critical essays in The Inmost Leaf. 
Books on religious and inspirational subjects 
remained high in popularity in 1955, although 


new titles were fewer. Billy Graham's The Secret 


of Happiness had a first printing of 125,000 copies; 
Norman Vincent Peale added to his audience with 
Inspiring Messages for Daily Living; Fulton J. 
Sheen published Thinking Life Through, 

An encouraging development was the increasing. 
popularity of paper-bound reprints of classics and 
other works of literature, showing that book buyers 
respond when prices are moderate. 

ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL 

Africa was the subject of a number of books, 
including Inside Africa, by John Gunther; The 
Dark Eye in Africa, by Laurens van der Post, 
and The African Giant, by Stuart Cloete. Moun- 
taineering was recorded in High Adventure by 
Edmund Hillary, who conquered Everest; South 
Col by Wilfrid Noyce; Everest, by Michelin Morin; 
The Conquest of Mt. McKinley, by Belmore 
Browne; The Abominable Snowman by Ralph 
Izzard and other books. The Caves Beyond by Joe 
Lawrence, Jr., and Roger W. Brucker told the 
story of Floyd Collins; 2,000 Fathoms Down, by 
Georges Huot and Pierre Wilm described a descent 
into the earth. William Lord described the Titanic 
disaster in A Night to Remember. 

BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The final volume in the late J. G. Randall's 
Lincoln studies, Last Full Measure, was completed 
by Richard N. Current. Gen. Chas. de Gaulle 
gave his war memoirs in The Call to Honour. 
Edwin Muir called his life story simply An Auto- 
biography. Mrs. Fiske and the American Theatre 
was the work of Archie Binns. A needed work in 
the field of architecture was Talbot Hamlin's. 
Bénjamin Henry Latrobe, Edward A. Weeks 
described his work as an editor and his reading 
in The Open Heart. One of the most popular best- 
sellers was Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A., by her 
husband, Richard Aldrich, Wm. Brandon wrote 
a new account of John C. Fremont in The Men 


and the Mountain. Recent American politics was 


eviewed in the first volume of Harry S. ‘Truman's 
memoirs, Year of Decisions, which had the highest 
earnings of the year, despite pedestrian writing. 
Buffalo Bill and the Wild West, by Henry Bla 
man Sell and Victor Weybright typified the con- 
tinued popularity of books dealing with characters 
of the western plains, while The American Nn 
by Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg supplie 
chronicle and pictures of the early days. 

Also of importance were Dylan Thomas in Amer 
ica, an Intimate Journal, by the poet's former 
associate, John Malcolm Brinnin; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, by Robert Magidoff; Longfellow, by Edward 
Wagenknecht; Jefferson Davis, by Hudson Strode. 
The Day Lincoln Was Shot, by James Bishop, 
showed that there were unexplored passages in 
the Lincoln story. The Pictorial History of Amer- 
ican Presidents, by John and Alice Durant, offered 
biographical data. Of historical interest were 
Tales of the Mississippi, by Samuel, Huber and 
Ogden; The Frontier Years, by Mark Н. Brom 
and W. R. Felton, and Civil War in Pictures, tex! 


by Fletcher Pratt. 


Medicine—Cancer, 


Medical Research 


firmed; lung cancer death rate for those who 
smoke 2 or more packs of cigarets a day is more 
than 3 times that of those who smoke less than 
one pack; the death rate of those who smoke less 
than 10 cigarets a day is "appreciable'; deaths 
from this cause are very low among non-smokers, 
whether of urban or rural areas; pipe smoking ts 
associated with the disease far less than cigarets; 
there is “no significant association“ between cigar 
smoking and lung cancer. The doctors reported 
lung cancer death rates appeared to be from 3 
to 9 times as high among those who smoked 
cigarets at some time as among non-smokers, and 
5 to 16 times as high among heavy cigaret smokers 
as among non-smokers. In 1954 about 20,000 men 
died of lung cancer. 

The methods of choosing smokers and non- 
smokers for study by Drs. Hammond and Horn 
were criticized as inadequate by Dr. Joseph Berk- 
son of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., and 
pe in the Proceedings of the Mayo Clinic 
n July, 1955, He said: “It is unwarranted to con- 
clude from the present statistical studies that 
smoking does cause cancer." Dr. W. C. Huepner, 
chief of the environmental cancer section of the 
National Cancer Institute, Bethesda, Md., pub- 
lished a study in CA, organ of the American Can- 
cer Soclety, concluding that evidence pointed not 
to a single cause, but to numerous industrial 
atmospheric air-pollutants as in grent part re- 

onsible for cancer, and that data suggest that 
cigaret smoking is not a major factor“ and did 
not have a predominant role in the increase of 
lung cancer. Dr. Paul Kotin of the Univ. of South- 
ern California said not everybody who has lung 
5 has smoked, but all have breathed polluted 

r. 
Dr. Cornellus Rhoades, head of Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute and Memorial Center, New York, 
reported for the Institute that the conclusion 
is inescapable to me and to my associates that a 
real relationship exists between the long, con- 


Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Ine., 210 
64th St., New York, N. Y., auß lies e: — —.— 
for the blind and supports research and training. 
Human eyes may be willed for transplantation. 

National Assn. for Mental Health, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., supports mental health 
clinics. training ot persona А esearch and public 
education with volun con ons averaging 
$1,250,000 annually. os E: 


National Nephrosis Foundation, Inc., 143 E. 35th 


Source: Scii 

Intimate kissing was reported responsible for 
1 555 T 

new reme speed recovery from mum} 
.. was found in the streptococcus germ enzymes, 
„streptokinase and streptodornase. 
-> For persons. who have trouble wearing false 
teeth, a way to anchor the lower ones tly 
to the jawbone was developed. 

Successful transplantation of the ууга Шаа 
from the neck of the 21-day-old baby immediately 
after its death to the groin of a 29-year-old 
woman was реген. 

Evidence that human beings develop immunity 
to syphilis after penicillin treatment, suggesting 
the possibility of vaccination, was obtained. 

Whether of not а mole is ‘malignant can be 
determined by a simple radio-activity test, it was 
"^A frozen human semen bank cessful 

rozen human ink was suci 
established experimentally. У 
The first skin bank in а civilian hospital rine 


“cadaver skin for burn victims was ed. 
[6 arthritis 
from 


: о раг 
9 1n arthritis d di EOS ing pain due to 

n an in reliev! lue 

Bronchial asthma and swollen lung tissue. 

.Fluorohydrocortisone, synthetic hormone 10 to 
limes more active than the natural one, was 
reported useful for treating Addison's disease and 
for osing degree of adrenal gland function 
E аии between adren: pang cancer 
and over. ulation of the adrenals by the pitui- 
а сера way reported i topping bad bleed 
i WAS Ti in stopping bad nose Is 

‘by injections of estio en, or female hormone. 
- . Apparatus for ing ud pictures at an 
крг Qi pne-ihousendih of a second instead 
al one-sixtieth, was expected to be 


Medical Research 


tinued inhalation of cigaret smo! 
of the lung.“ He said about one in 5 cases аге ш 
associated with smoking but probably 4 out of § 
are. "Very much évidence backs this up.“ 


The Tobacco Industry Research Committ 
which first financed studies with $500,000, ha 
increased its fund to $1,000,000. Dr. Clarence Cook P 
Little, its scientific director, has stated that 59 


cancer-causing agents have been identified in» 
cigarets. 5 

The National Cancer Institute, an agency of 
U.S, Public Health Service, is supporting a strong 
national program of research. For tbe 1955 fiscal 
year Congress increased its budget from $19,730,= 


000 to $21,737,000. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
American Cancer Society, Inc., 521 West 57th - 
Bt., New York, N. Y., is the national organization. 


In its Annual Report for 1954, issued 1955, it res 
ported a 10% decline since 1944 in cancer deaths 


among women between 25 and 75. This is credited’ 
to earlier detection and improved treatment, 80 — 
that 100,000 women are saved annually who would 


not have been saved ten years ago. But the grows 
ing number of older people has raísed the incidence 
of the disease to one in 4, so that 40,000,000 
Americans are in danger of having the disease, 
according to the estimate. ACS says only about 
one-quarter of those afflicted by cancer survive the 
disease today. Wider opportunity for research, 
medical education and services must be opened 
in the U. S. to check the disease. 

In the fund-raising campaign of 1955 the 51 
divisions in the U. S. and possessions obtained 
Over $24,000,000, an increase of nearly $3,000,000 
over the 1954 collections. 

Officers include Walter J. Kohler, ch., of the 
board; James S. Adams, vice ch., Howard C. 
Taylor, Jr., pres., 1954-55, and Dr. C. V. Brindley 
pres. 1955-56; Mefford Н. Runyon, exec. vice 
M: Dr. Chas. S. Cameron, medical and scientific 

r. 


Other Health Agencies 


St. New York, N. Y. supports clinics, research 
Projects and studies in childhood nephrosis and 
аШеа kidney disorders. Nephrosis Foundation of 
New York & New Jersey has hq at 140 W. 58t 
St., New York, N, Y. 


United Cerebral Palsy, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y., has 325 affiliates and supports studies 


. to increase understanding of cerebral palsy and 


related neurological conditions. In 1954 its grants 
totalled $500,000. 


Summa 
ince Service m 
useful in X-ray pictures of the heart and 


its blood vessel 
_ A chemical basis for itching was found in 
protein-splitting enzymes called Rt 1 
human kidney transplanted from one identon : 
twin to another functioned well for more than i 
months. Longest previous survival was 5!2 m x 
Radioactive potassium was used to study chemi- 
cal activity of the heart muscle. ith 
The heart was found to have two zones, wi 
severe disease of the inner one failing to show 
on the electrocardiogram. Й І 
Camoform was reported promising іп Ame 
mtery and the non-dysentery form of the 
e 


se. 
Adrenal glands hormones were reported d 
RUE for patients in shock after acute hear! 


Tonsils d similar glands in the ^ 
testines ERN as Peyer's patches were pinpointed — 
as primary sites of polio infection. А 

Tests were started of a weakened live virus 
"Phe ede prestan i chee wes, Teported 

е рага! 88 olio 8 
halted In 48 hours instead Di 5 to? days by 9 


small in- 


di 

Vancomycin, penii „ Amphotericins А and B; 
thiostrepton, Albamycin, Synergistin, ca 

and Ramnacin. . 


Жыгыла s 


— аем 
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Science Service, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington, D. C., is an educational institution that furnishes 


scientific information, promotes the Science Clubs of 1 


erica, conducts the annual science talent 


search for the Westinghouse Science scholarships, and in many activities acts as an agency of liaison 

between scientists and laymen. It provides newspapers with wire and mail reports of scientific de- 

velopments and issues Science News Letter, a weekly Chemistry, a Conte and other publications, 
y 


Science Clubs of America stimulates amateur interest in science 


especi on the part of youth, 
00.000 


and school clubs may affiliate without cost. There are now over 15,000 affiliated, with about 300. 
members. The organization administers the National Science Fair held annually in cooperation with 
newspapers in leading cities. Each year 40 contestants in the science talent search are invited to 
Washington, D. C., for the Science Talent Institute, where scholarships are awarded. 


The following summary was prepared by 


ASTRONOMY 


A true radio star, first observed radio source of 
stellar size, was discovered at the north boundary 
9f the constellation Hydra. 

Jupiter was found to be the source of radio noise 
outbursts, the first planet known to act as such 
а source. 

Discovery was reported of the star with smallest 
known mass, only one-twelfth that of the sun. 

The largest star in the universe, Alpha Herculis, 
was reported to be 200,000 times the diameter of 
our sun. 

Observations made during the lunar eclipse of a 
stellar radio source indicated that the moon's 
atmosphere is less than & trillionth as dense as 
the earth's at sea level. 

A sky survey with a large radio telescope dis- 
closed 1,936 heavenly sources sending out radio 
waves, 500 of which have known positions. 

Volcanoes on Mars were reported to erupt as fre- 
quently as those on earth; they were thought to 
explain the origin of strange gray clouds billow- 
ing from the surface. 

Constellations of blue stars in the Large Cloud 
of Magellan contain a few stars more than 200.- 
000 times as bright as our sun. 

The U.S. Naval Observatory moved its 40-inch 
telescope to Flagstaff, Ariz.; a new astronomical 
Observatory was under construction near Phila- 
delphia, and two major observatories teamed up 
to study solar radiation. 

The longest eclipse of the sun with the longest 
one totality since 717 A.D. occurred on June 

Nine comets were reported during the year, one 
of which was a rare split comet that appeared 
almost like a double star. Two were visible to the 
naked eye, 

Plans were completed for construction of a 
national radio telescope with a 120-foot saucer. 

The first section of the Sky Atlas, product of 
the National Geographic-Palomar Observatory 
Sky Bue that has been going, on since 1949, was 
published in July at Palomar Observatory, Calif, It 
disclosed the first 200 sky charts, giving many 
stars and galaxies photographed by the 48-in. Pu 
Schmidt telescope, some of them 600,000,000 ligh 
years away. One light year is about 6 million 
million miles. The Atlas will be completed in 1956 
and wil contein 1,758 photomaps. je price per 
copy, covering only printing costs, is $2,000. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Changes and discoveries, as reported, include: 

New species of plants created by irradiation of 
the.parents with atomie bombardment. 

Atomic particle radiation was used to induce 
hereditary changes in plants to make them im- 
mune to certain diseases. 

Penicilin's germ-killing power was not wholly 
responsible for its ability to step up the growth of 
pigs; it is one or more products from the break- 
down of penicillin when-it is no longer effective 
as an antibiotic. 

Tobacco mosaic and cucumber mosaic viruses 
were inhibited by a chemical extract from the seeds 
of plants. 

A gas-filled X-ray tube and a total reflection 
camera were combined to form a new instrument 
for studying small viruses and protein molecules. 

Tar from both machine-smoked and naturally- 
smoked cigarettes was found to cause cancer-like 
tumors on plants. 

A chemical (3-CI-IPC) was found to stop the 
sprouting of stored potatoes and reduce rotting. 

After exposure to atomic radiation, potatoes 
were found to keep for a year at 48°F. 

Green plants were found to luminesce like fire- 
files, though on à small scale, and a substance was 
2 in the laboratory that may be identical 
o the chemical that makes plants give off light. 

A plant growth regulator gave promise of wip- 
ing out poison ivy and other pest plants and was 
Observed to cause albinism in the plants on 
which it is applied. 

Chemicals were found that produce degenera- 
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tive arthritis and bone, joint and artery changes 
in rats, leading to hope of reversing the changes. 

Antibodies to all three types of polio were found. 
in blood serum of cows. 

Ordinary smallpox vaccination was found to stop 
& plague of mouse pox, technically termed infec- 
tious ectromelia. 

A bacterium that thrives on the deadly poison 
potassium cyanide was discovered. 

DDT and also aldrin, dieldrin and endrin were 
found to be highly toxic to game birds, either kill- 
ing adults or interfering with the hatching or 
survival of chicks. ta^ 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


Crystals were formed of a highly purified polio 
virus, removing a little of the mystery surround- 
ing viruses; the crystal has à rectangular box 
shape with a triangular pyramid on each hand. 

An improved model of the streaming bire- 
fringence apparatus accurately measured the length 
of giant elongated molecules such as those in 
certain viruses. 

An infectious virus was created in the labora- 
tory by putting together a protein and a nucleic 
acid, neither in itself infectious. 

А new atomic battery has a hot core of radio- 
active polonfum that acts on 40 thermocouples to 
produce electric energy. 

A button-sized battery delivers constant-voltage 
о for 2 years through use of indium as 
&node. 

An engine powered by solar heat was designed 
to pump water. 

A battery charged by the sun's rays was used 
experimentally to power a transistor radio set. 

An atomic light source which can continue for 
years resulted from bombardment of phosphors by 
particles from radioactive strontium 90. 

Five major atomic power reactor projects were 
under construction in 1955: atomic engines pow- 
ered the submarines USS Nautilus and USS Sea 
Wolf, and two prototype submarine power plants 
were put to use. 

Measurement of the speed of ultrasonic sound 
passing through liquid organic chemicals. provided 
& new tool for chemical analysis. 

A solar cooker was devised with a covering of 
reflecting plastic that folds up like an umbrella 
for carrying but opens to concentrate the sun's 
rays for cooking. 

Soaking in water was found to protect living 
tissues from radiation injury. 

Elements 99 and 100 were named einsteinium and 
fermium to honor two great scientists who died 
within the year. Element 101 was produced in 
small quantity (17 atoms) and named mendelevium 
for the Russian scientist. 

Radio waves from heavenly sources were found 
to show absorption lines just as does light from 
stars, providing astronomers with a new yardstick 
for measuring distances within the Milky Way. 

New and economical processes of recovering 
uranium from ore were announced; kerosene is 
used in one process and the other makes use of 
lon exchange resins in the form of plastic beads. 

A new type of experimental transistor set a high 
frequency record, reversing current from positive 
to negative more than a billion times a second. 

Boron nitride, an ivory Uke substance, proved 
similar to graphite in resistance to acids but hav- 
ing high electrical 0 

An inquiry into the possibility of danger from 
atomic radation to life on earth was begun by the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

Protons, hearts of 1 atoms, were polar- 
ized, an atomic pn s achievement equivalent 
11 e to the discovery of polarization of 

“one of the last gaps in the middle of the li: 
of radioactive forms of common metals was fill 
by the identification of manganese 53. 

Nucleic acids and cholesterol were synthesized 
from simple acetic compounds. 

The complete structure of the ACTH molecule 
was determined, and each of the 39 amino acids 
contained was identified. 

Amino acids, basic stuff of life, were produced 
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spontaneously by sending electric charges through 
an atmosphere similar to that of the primitive 


earth, > 

A method was reported for achieving lower 
temperatures than ever before possible by causing 
atomic nuclei to absorb energy from the motion 
Of atoms when they are released from a strong 
magnetic field. 

Diamonds were made artificially by combining 
enormous pressure with temperatures of over 
5000°Р.; garnets were made from mineral horn- 
blende on the same press. 

A key building block of PM, matter, carbamyl 
тордан, involved in the building up of urea апа 
he nucleic acids, was discovered and synthesized, 

The male sex hormone, testosterone, was syn- 
thesized directly from simple coal tar chemicals. 

A new concept, the ‘‘geon,’’ or gravitational-elec- 
tromagnetic entity, tying together the familiar 
effects of both forces, was дерей, 

A crystalline chemical, stevioside, from the 
leaves of a wild Paraguayan shrub, was found to 
be 300 times as sweet as sugar and a cyclic com- 

onent attached to stevioside offered promise of 

coming a raw material for cortisone-like com- 
pounds for use against arthritis, 

Better fuels including improved gasoline were 
extracted from crude petroleum by us the 
common chemical urea trap ‘‘straight chain“ 
molecules. 

Technetium was found useful in the construc- 
tion of atomic reactors. 

Molten metallic sulfides were found to conduct 
electricity as does an ordinary wire. 

New chemical understanding of how the evolu- 
tion of the stars can build light elements into 
heavier ones was derived from information about 
isotope transformation in recent studies of fusion 
reactions. 

Radioactive beryllium 7 was found created in the 
Upper air by bombardment of cosmic rays on atoms 
oi nitrogen and oxygen. 

Through creation of the anti-proton in the 
University of California bevatron, it was shown 
that this particle actually exists and that an- 
nihilation of matter would result from the collision 
of the anti-proton with a proton. 

ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 

New devices and discoveries, as reported, include: 

A liquid form of nylon. 

A loudspeaker with a 4-mile range. 

A tiny radio transmitter powered solely by 


voice. 
A postage-stamp size battery to power a defense 


device. 

A missile guided to its target by heat waves 
from ihe target. 

A edo with transistors that ES the 


over 


75,000 megacycles. oss! 

Television signals and 12-channel telephone con- 
versations transmitted through space for 200 miles 
without relay stations, using ultra-high frequen- 


ев. 
A system to broadcast color television programs 
OA ny сарыш tube making ultra-high 
vacuum tube mal ultra- 
frequency television channels more АН " 
An erimental color television receiver that 


power. - 
midget radio transmitter operatini 
from the sun's rays converted into electri ko by 


lenium converter, 
new method of radio propagation at very 
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high frequencies, 90% reliable over distances of 


600 to 1,200 miles. 


Glass rods split in two to guide extremely short ; 


millimeter radio waves. 

Safety devices on new models of automobiles; 
including safety belts, energy-absorbing pad on 
dash, safety double latches on doors, and re- 
cessed steering wheel post. 

PATENTS 

The U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C., 
furnishes copies of patents for a fee. The number 
of the patent is given in parentheses. Patents of 
the year include: 

A device that emits a whistle when a tire has @ 
slow leak. (2,705,471) 

A new method for producing fresh water from 
sea water. (2,705,407) 

АА зовон for deterring the desire for 
tobacco," including lobeline sulphate and an anti- 
0 ie for use in capsules, pills or gum, 

A device for illuminating the hats of bangsmen 
by means of light bulbs controlled by batteries 
at the waist. (2,705,751) 

A turntable under a military tank which can 
be lowered to scrape dirt and on which the tank 
can turn, (2,705,378) 

A device for tying square knots 
broken wires of a wire recorder. (2,7! 

A patent for an automatic choke, а mechanism 
for controlling the starting and operation of 
internal combustion engines," first applied for in 
1932, now granted General Motors Corp., which 
bought it from the inventors, Peter J. and 
Clarence H. Jorgensen. (2,705,484) 

U. S. Patent Office, May 18, issued a patent on 
а nuclear reactor to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The invention was made by the late 
Enrico Fermi and Leo Szilard, scientists of the 
University of Chicago, where the first chain re- 
action was touched off Dec. 2, 1942. Licenses for 
industrial use of nuclear reaction will be issued 
under this patent. (2,708,656) 

The Norden bombsight, kept under security 
wraps for more than 32 years. (2,703,932) 

A typewriter that types out words or whole 
phrases when a code letter is pressed. (2,717,686) 

An atomic clock, accurate to one second in 
100,000,000, based on the constant, natural vi- 
bration frequency of atoms in ammonia or other 
Molecules. (2,699,503) 

The world’s largest sun furnace, located in the 
French Pyrenees. (2,707,903) 1 

A method for separating man-made curium 
and americium from the rare-earth elements of 
the lanthanide series. (2,711,362) 

A continuous fluidized process for making low- 
boiling titanium tetrachloride from difficult ores. 
(2,701,179. 2,701,180) 

A propeller-driven motor vehicle for use on 
ice or packed snow, but adaptable for land ог 
water use. (2,705,935) 

A flying submarine with marine propeller and 
engine for use in the water, and wings and jet 
engines for travel in the air. (2,720,367) 

A water ski that will hold the skier up on 
water even when he is not in motion. (2,716,246) 

A brake shoe that automatically reverses an 
airplane’s propellers for a fast stop when a saddle 
on the plane contacts a deck plate on a carrier's 
landing strip. (2,716,009) 

A fuel gas that can be substituted for natural 
gas without adjustment of home appliances. 
(2,707,675) 

An improved method for preparing hydrazine, 
chemical used in rocket fuels. 4 

An improved earplug that not only stops noise 
from reaching the eardrums, but maintains а 
static pressure difference between the two sides 
of the ear effective against low frequency 
noise, (2,719,523) 

A glass window that йа instead of shattering 
when exposed to explosion. (2,721,157) 

A collapsible steering wheel that 
driver is thrown against it. (2,716,355 

An automobile safety strap that automatically 
tightens to hold the rider only when the car makes 
& sudden stop. (2,705,529) 

A vertical take-off airplane of the class nick- 
named pose planes.“ (2,712,420 

A pod-like escape capsule for P lots of supersonic 
TERN SEA becomes a boat if it drops on water. 

‚102, 

A method for vulcanizing silicone rubbers for 
wa method. for synthesizing milk to feed.» 

esizing mi eed young 
555 
radio-radar missile control apparatus for 
detonating a string of missiles at predetermined 
targets. (2,703,399) = 

Method for use of radioactive cobalt 60 or 
strontium 90 in radio Tue. generators and trans- 
mu NO can 5 — 5 for a long 

coug) 'accine product super- 
sonic vibrations. (2,701,226) P pee 


for splicing 
05,656) 


ives when а 
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f THEATER—OPERA—FILMS 


Broadway’s Principal Events of 1954-55 : 


PLAY PRODUCED BEFORE OCT. 1, 1954, CLOSED OR CONTINUING AFTER. DEC. 1, 1955 
*Still running Dec. 1, 1955; M designates Musical play; Stars listed appeared in original cast 


Opened Per- Opened Per- 


Play and stars and form- Play and sta: and form- 
closed ances closed ances 
The Seven Year Itch......|Nov. 20, 1952] 1,141 ||Caine Mutiny Cou. 

"Tom Ewell, Vanessa Brown] ug. 13: 1955 ага! Jag. 20, 1054] 0 
Can-Can (М)......... May 7,1953 802 | у Nolan John, qa | „ 10,1050 2 
Peter Cookson, Lilo June 25, 1955 Kind of Hearts. Apr. J. 1954| 276 

Tea and Sympathy.......|Sept. 30, 1953| 712 || Jackie Cooper, Donald Foy, 27, 1954 
Deborah Kerr, John Kerr June 8, 1955 Cook RR Te 1. 7 105 13 
" *||Anniversa: aitz....... pr | 
Comedy in Music (Му ОНЫ а Kitty Carli, Macdonald Sept, 24, 1055 
'arey s * 
Teahouse of the August By The Beautiful Sea (М). Apr. 8, 1984] 270 . 
F gef. 15, 1953| 393.| neter Booth. wwitbur > No, 27, 1964 
David Wayne, John Oct, 31, 1955| Evans 5 
Forsythe ‘ The Pajama Game (M)...|May 13, 1954) 
The Solid Gold Cadillac. . Nov. 13 158 532 John Bait, Janis Paige, 1 
8 нурра D. i Dear Charles Е Sept. 15, 1954) 
Kismet (d.) +++ |De: . 1988]. 880: ee ^ 
Alfred Drake, Doretta Apr. 23, 1955 Au Summer Long . Sept. 23, 1954 
Morrow ele Kerr, June EE Ags 25 15 
? h, Men! Oh, W. t. . Deo, 17, 1953; 390 |/The ien. "HERE + BO, 7 
8 vr 55 ЗУ Betsy von Nov. 13, 1954 Julie Andrews, John Hewer|Nov. 26, 1955) 
urstenberg 


PLAYS PRODUCED OCT. 1, 1954, TO DEO. 1, 1955 


cms -Play Stars 

| eR SENE m (M)... bb Hell КЕ ОО Oot. Ё p ; 

$ Reclining Figure ns. eee... fGeorgiann Johnson, Perey Waram. 895 7 4 
On Your Toes (M).. .|Vera Zorina, Bobby Van. Oct. 12 rH 
Fragile Fox Dane Clark, Don Taylor. Oct. 18 5 JN 
The Tender Trap Robert Preston, Kim Hunter. Oct, 11 3 ч 
Sing Me No Lullaby Beatrice Straight, Richard Oct. 20 14 
Peter Рап (М). Mary Martin, Cyril Ritchard., Oct. 21 | 100 
A Stone For Dany ro Mostel, Susan Cabot. . Oct. 30 
The Traveling Lady Oct. 124 
The Rainmaker... ооа оаа 

uadrille х y " Mano v 

Fanny ) rule Walter 8! m ov. 17 28 
The Living Room ea Я 


Able's Irish Rose 
Wedding Breakfast 
Sandhog..... 


One Eye Closed, Dee, 
Mrs. Patterson (M). : 
Bit the Trail (M) . Deo: 1 1 
e Bad Seed. . n Dee. ia 
Lunatics and Love is King, Shella Patricia Jess Dd ži 
itness for the Pro Francis L. Sullivan, Patricia Jes 5 | 
Portrait of a Lady.... Jennifer Jones, D: ith Pee. 3 x 
What Every Woman Knows Helen Hayes, Kent Smith g De 3 
-Eyed Susan... Vincent Price, Dec. 26 
terizations. . . . - Ruth Draper, Pi Polri, De d 135 
The Saint of Bleecker Street cot) [Gloria Lane, David Poler Bes: BE 
The Flowering Peach ру Menasha. na АА, 181 
Anastasia E ISI Viveca Lindtors, Hall! EN M 
House of Flowers (M) Pearl Bailey, Juanita Hall. +. >» +. 
—1958— з 
The Еойгровїег......... 5 
The Doctor's Dilemma, a? 
Festival 2x Ji 
The Time ot Lite ran Т 
he Grand Prize...... ге Соо 
Plain and Fancy (М) Gloria Marlowe, Tun Mattia 
The Wisteria Tree. . Helen МУ ле Parker 
Southwest Corner, 


The Desperate Hours. 

Tonight in Samarkand 

The Wayward Saint. . . - 

The Dark is ШШ Enough 
) 


Paul La ‘Liam Redm 
Katharine Cornel, ТУ Ameche. 


Mostel. ssc 
jon, Наг! 
r Champ! John 


Mon! iy 
. Shelton 
Kay Medford, ше ыш, Da 
„ Marshall, Jan 3 
Jerome Kilty, Thayer David 
Hume Cronyn, Jessica Tandy . 


Seventh Heaven 
Almost Crazy 
Cateh A Star 
Othello. б 
Henry IV, Pari 
A Day by the Sea 
Hear, Hear (M). 

Songs and Impressions 
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Plays produced Oct. 1, 1954, 


to Dec. 1, 1955, continued 


Play t Stars | Opened Run 
A View from the Bridge .|Van Heflin, Eileen Heckart. . 9 71˙ 
The Young and Beautiful Lois Smith, Peter Brandon К 2 65 
Tiger at the Gates Michael Redgrave, Laureen MacGrath | 3 101* 
Island of Goats y Laurence Harvey, Uta Hagen | 4 6 
‘The Diary of Anne Frank Susan Strasberg, Jos. Schildkraut... | 5 30 
The Wooden Dish : Polly Rowles, Jane Rose 6 12 
Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure Beryl Kaye, Paddy Stone 10 617 
The Carefree Tree Farley Granger, Janice Rul 11 24 
Will Success Spoll Rock Hunter Orson Bean, Jayne Mansfield 13 56" 
A Roomful of Roses. . . -}Patricia Neal, Betty Lou Keim, Darryl Richard 17 587 
No Time For Sergeants Indy Grimth, Roddy McDowall....... 20 47% 
The Desk Bet. |... 4 „Shirley Booth, Frank Milan 24 53 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme Jean Meyer, Louls Seigner, Beatrice Bretty 25 8 
The Comedie Francaise Repertory. ....-......5 25 
The Chalk Garden .|Slobhan McKenna, 26 40* 
Dendfall. Joanne Dru, John Y 27 35 
The Heavenly Twins Faye Emerson, Jean Pierre Aumont. . 35 
Hatful of Rain Shelley Winters, Ben Gazzara 24* 
The Vamp Carol Channing, Will Geer. 23" 
The Lark. Jullie Harris, Boris Karloff... . 16* 
Janus. Margaret Sullavan, Robert Pre: 

Coo (( gh 

Pipe rea Helen Traubel, Wililam Johnson. d 


Opera Season, 1955-56 


OPERA IN U. S. A. 


A survey of operatic activities in the United 
States in 1955 was made by Opera News, published 
by the Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. It disclosed a tremendous amount of opera 
(amateur and professional) sung throughout the 
country. In addition to the major companies many 
smaller units are performing, and colleges and 
high schools are regularly producing standard 
works. In all over 380 groups were giving one or 
more performances. 

New York had the largest representation, with 
53 groups accounted for. In addition to the 
Metropolitan and New York City Opera companies, 
the larger units included Amato, with 164 per- 
formances of 12 operas; Community Opera, Inc., 
Juilliard School of Music, L. Petri Opera group, 
San Carlo Opera Co. Besides those mentioned in 
the following article there were regular opera 
seasons by Cosmopolitan Opera Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Civic Opera Assn., Santa Monica, Calif.; 
Greater Denver Opera Assn., Denver; Fine Art 
Opera Co., Chicago; Kentucky Opera Assn., Louis- 
ville; New Orleans Opera House Assn., New Or- 
leans; Civic Opera Co., Baltimore; New England 
Opera Theatre, Boston, giving 55 performances in 
22 states; Midwest Opera Assn., St. Louis; Opera 
Assn., Chautauqua, N. Y.; the Empire State Festi- 
val at Ellenville, N. Y.; Opera Under the Stars, 
Rochester, N. V.; County Civic Opera Co., White 
Plains, N. Y.; Grass Roots Opera Co., Raleigh, 
N. C., which gave 98 performances of 10 chamber 
works in 24 cities; Karamu Playhouse, Cleveland, 
O.; Opera Assn., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Lyric, 
Theatre, Dallas, Tex.; Civic Opera Assn., Fort 
Worth, and Northwest Grand Opera Co., Seattle, 
Wash., touring. 


METROPOLIT. OPERA, NEW YORK 


The Tist season of the Metropolitan Opera Assn., 
New York, N. Y. opened Nov. 14, 1955 and was 
scheduled to extend through April 14, 1956, with 
a total of 146 performances of 24 operas. The 
season opened with a new production of the Tales 
of Hoffman, in French, with Pierre Monteux con- 
ducting. The repertory of operas included Carmen, 
Don Pasquale, Lucia Di Lammermoor, Andrea 
Chenier, Faust, Cosi Fan Tutte, The Magic Flute 
(n English), Le Nozze Di Figaro, Boris Godunov, 


The Tales of Hoffman, La Boheme, Manon Lescaut, 
Tosc® Samson et Dalila, Fledermaus, Rosenkava~ 
Mer, Aida, Un Ballo in Maschera, La Forza del 
Destino, Rigoletto, I] Trovatore, Lohengrin, Die 
Meistersinger von Nuernberg and Parsifal. 

In observance of the 200th anniversary of Mo- 
zart's birth, Bruno Walter was scheduled to return 
to the Metropolitan in January, 1956, to conduct 
& revival of The Magic Flute, staged by Herbert 
Graf, with new scenery and costumes by Harry 
Horner. The English text of Ruth and Thomas 
Martin was to be used. The first production since 
1945-46 of the Donizetti opera-buffa, Don Pas- 
quale, served as the Metropolitan debut of the 
young American conductor, Thomas Schippers. Di- 
rector of the work, sung in Italian, was Dino Tan- 
nopoulos. 

Making their Metropolitan debuts during the 
1955-56 season were two baritones, Tito Gobbi and 
Hermann Uhde. Returning to the Opera House 
after varying absences were Mariquita Moll, Jussi 
Bjoerling, Gíuseppe Di Stefano, Martial! Singher 
and Theodor Uppman. 


Roster of Artists 


The complete roster for 1955-56 follows: . 

Sopranos—Licia Albanese, Lucine Amara, Nadine 
Conner, Lisa Della Casa, Victoria de los Angeles, 
Jean Fenn, Vilma Georgiou, Hilde Gueden, Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Laurel Hurley, Dorothy Kirsten, 
Heidi Krall, Maria Leone, Brenda Lewis, Virginia 
MacWatters, Zinka Мајапот, Mariquita Moll, 
Patrice Munsel, Herva Nelli, Jarmila Novotna, 
Roberta Peters, Lily Pons, Delia Rigal, Eleanor 
Steber, Renata Tebaldi, Astrid Varnay, Shakeh 
Vartenissian, Thelma Votipka, Dolores Wilson. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Marian Ander- 
son, Rosalind Elias, Herta Glaz, Martha Lipton, 
Jean Madeira, Mildred Miller, Elena Nikolaidi, 
Nell Rankin, Regina Resnik, Margaret Roggero, 
Rise Stevens, Blanche Thebom, Sandra Warfield. 

Tenors—Charles Anthony, Kurt Baum, Jussi 
Bjoerling, Giuseppe Campora, Gabor Carelli, Eu- 
gene Conley, Albert Da Costa, Mario Del Monaco, 
Alessio De Paolis, Giuseppe Di Stefano, Paul 
Franke, Giulio Gari, Thomas Hayward, Charles 
Kullman, James McCracken, Jan Peerce, Brian 
Sullivan, Set Svanholm, Richard Tucker, Cesare 
Valletti, Ramon Vinay. 


— — — M a —ů— — 


Long Run Plays 


PLAYS IN М! 
Life With Father Hellzapoppin . 
"Tol Road.. Angel Street 
Abie’s Irish Rose. Lightnin’ ..... a 
ahoma! ! The King and I 
South Pacifi Guys and Dolls 
уе; Mister Roberts. 


Born Yes! Annie Get Your 
Voice of the Turti 
Arsenic and Old Li 


Chin chow 


un. 
The Seven Year Itch 
Pins and Needles 


EW YO! 


E Kiss Me Kate.. 
Anna Lucasta, 
Kiss and Tell... 
The Moon is Blue 


Can-Can . 


E 


ccc 


enn 
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Baritones—Ettore Bastianini, John Brownlee, 
Arthur Budney, Walter Cassel, George Cehanoy- 
sky, Otto Edelmann, Tito Gobbi, Frank Guarrera, 
Clifford Harvuot, Osie Hawkins, Ralph Herbert, 
George London, Calvin Marsh, Robert McFerrin, 
Robert Merrill, Josef Metternich, Paul Schoeffier, 
Martial Singher, Hermann Uhde, Theodor Upp- 
man, Frank Valentino, Leonard Warren. 

Basses—Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Fernando Corena, Lawrence Davidson, Dezzo Ern- 
ster, Jerome Hines, Nicola Moscona, Gerhard 
Pechner, Norman Scott, Louis Sgarro, Cesare 
Siepi, Giorgio Tozzi, Luben Vichey. 

Conductors and Guest Conductors—Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, Pierre Monteux, Bruno Walter, Fausto 
Cleva, Rudolf Kempe, Max Rudolf, Thomas Schip- 
pers, Fritz Stiedry. Associate conductors—Pietro 
Cimara, Tibor Kozma. Asst. Conductors—Jan 
Behr, Julius Burger, Otello Ceroni, Antonio Dell- 
"Отейсе, Corrado Muccini, Martin Rich, Ignace 
Strasfogel, Victor Trucco, Walter Taussig. 

Productions staged by Peter Brook, Desire De- 
frere, Herbert Graf, Tyrone. Guthrie, Garson 
Kanin, Josef Mankiewicz, Cyril Ritchard, Margaret 
Webster, Dino Yannopoulos. 

Choreographer—Zachary Solov. Solo Dancer— 
Carmen de Lavallade. 

In its spring, 1955, tour, the Metropolitan gave 
58 performances in 16 cities, including Boston, 
Cleveland, Washington, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Oklahoma City, Des 
Moines, Minneapolis, Bloomington, Ind., Lafayette, 
DUI сано, Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, Que., 

anada. 


Auditions of the Air 

The National Council of the Metropolitan, estab. 
1952 under the leadership of Mrs. August Belmont, 
is an auxiliary organization for promoting nation- 
yide interest in the Metropolitan. It holds regional 
&uditions to prepare singers for the Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air and expands the information 
work of the Central Opera Service. During 1955 
&uditions were held in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Dailas and Tulsa. These were to be repeated in 
1956, with the addition of auditions in Denver, 
Seattle, Atlanta and Cleveland. 

The $2,000 top prize in the 1955 Auditions of 
íhe Air was won by Louis Quillico, baritone, 
of Montreal, Que., Canada. Miss Madeline Cham- 
bers, soprano, White Plains, N. Y., won $1,250, 
and William Lewis, tenor, Tulsa, Okia., won $150. 

Special scholarships were won by Raymond R. 
Angelich, bass-baritone, and Albert Da Costa, 
tenor. The scholarships were awarded by the 
Fisher Foundation. 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild observed its 20th 
Anniversary Nov. 2, 1955. 

Rudolf Bing is general manager of the Opera. 
Officers are Lauder Greenway, vice ch. of the 
board and ch. executive committee; Lowell Wal- 
mond, pres, Floyd W. Jefferson, vice pres.; S. 
Sloan Colt, treas., and Reginald Allen, secy. 

NEW YORK CITY OPERA CO. 

New York City Opera Co. presented two full 
Seasons of opera, spring and fall, in 1955. The 
fall season, Oct. 5 through Nov. 6, was the 24th 
9f the company at the New York City Center of 
Music and Drama, It called for 34 performances 
of 14 operas. The novelty was William Walton's 
Opera, Troilus and Cressida, composed in 1954 and 
Sung for the first time in London that year. An 
innovation was the production of The Golden 
Slippers by Tschaikovsky in an English version by. 
Ruth and Thomas Martin. The New York City 
Opera Co. also used English versions of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Fledermaus, the Marriage of 
Figaro, Cinderella (Rossini), Love for Three Or- 
anges and the Bartered Bride. 

Operas performed in the original language were 

adama Butterfly, La Boheme, Carmen, La 
Traviata, Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci. 
ў The company had the professional help of Wil- 
iam Walton, Margaret Webster and Nicolai Rem- 
isoff, Joseph’ Rosenstock was general director and 
John S. White assistant general director. Choreog- 
тарһег was Ray Harrison. The conductors and 
musical staff were: Emerson Buckley, Herbert 
Grossman, Everett Lee, Thomas P. Martin, Bertha 


Melnik, Joseph Rosenstock, Julius Rudel, Kurt 
Saftir, 


Artists were: 
торгапоз—Аае1е Addison, Peggy Bonini, Maria 
eresa Carrillo, Emilia Cundari, Madeline Cham- 
bers, Phyllis Curtin, Ellen Faull, Jean Fenn, 
атјогіе Gordon, Mary LeSawyer, Eva Likova, 
Dolores Mari, Jacquelynne Moody, Mija Novic; 
Rosa Savoia. Beverly Sills, Frances Yeend, 


Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Edith As 
Irene Kramarich, Rosemary Kuhimam alone 
Lane, Margery MacKay, Margery ЖЫ 


, d 
Й 
The New York City Opera Со. arrangei 
performances on its fall tour, 7 in В 
Detroit, 2 in East Lansing, Mich. 
The repertory included- La Boheme, Ca do 
Rusticana and I Pagliacci, Carmen, Cinderella, — 
Die Fledermaus, Love for Three Oranges, Mar- 
riage of Figaro, Merry Wives of Windsor and 
RM Tour began Nov. 4 and concluded. Nov. 
27, . А 2 
LYRIC THEATRE, CHICAGO 
The Lyric Theatre, Chicago, expanded its 
ond opera season from 3 to 5 weeks and foun 
an enthusiastic reception. Between Oct. 31 and 
Dec. 3, 1955, it presented 13 standard operas, one 
masque and two ballets. Novelties were Puccini’ 
Il Tabarro, not produced in Chicago since 191 
the new stage production of Lord Byron's Lov 
Letter (de Banfield), and Bellini's. I Puri 
with Maria Meneghini-Callas. The masque was 
Il Ballo Delle Ingrate by M the 


ballets were Revanche and The Merry 
Other operas were Aida, II Trovatore, La Bol 
Madama Butterfly, Rigoletto, Faust, Ca’ 
Rusticana, L'Elisir d'Amore, L'Amore e el Tre Re, 
Un Ballo in Maschera. 
Artists included 5 stars of Milan's La. 
pe Di 8 


Cerquetti, Mariano Caruso, Robert Weede, William 
Wilderman, Richard origi, Claramae Tu 
loria Lind, Lloyd Harris, h Smith, 
e White, Miles Nekolny, Hugh Thompson, 
Cesare Bardelli, Andrew Foldi, Eunice Alberts, 
Mignon Dunn, Peggy Bonini, Marilu Adams and 
Ardis Krainik. Conductors were Maestro Nicola 
Rescigno, artistic director, and Tullio EAE à 
George Lawner was assistant to the artistic di-. 
rector. ar Y Ü ү Ч 
roup, under the direction of Ruth 
Page, ad ав guest artists, Alicia Markova, Ver, 
Zorina, Oleg Briansky, Sonia Arova and Bentley 
Stone, Also dancing principal roles were Barbara 
Steele, Kenneth Johnson and Carol. tne ae 
Stage directors were William eee We mie 
Rosing, Aldo Mirabella 4 4 zi Koyke, 8i ‹ 


li, Frank Guarrera, Li 
ore Frank Valentino, 
Alexander, Eugene Conley, 
Sullam uate Quee. Маг 

led Faus! „ 1 1 
ion Carlo Moresco, ‘holas eee 
Arlova was premiere danseuse aem 3 TE 
choreographer, Robt, L. Sidell is 
rector and Raymond G. Nemo admir 


rector. 
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United States—Opera Season 


Berger was production director and William M. 
Symon business manager. 
SAINT LOUIS 

St. Louis Municipal Opera gave its 37th season 
of summer light opera in its outdoor theater June 
10 to Aug. 28, with а total of 86 performances to 
679,662 patrons, two performances being omitted 
on account of rain. The success of the season 
made it unnecessary to call on the guarantors for 
financial support, Rain and cold weather in June 
held down the size of the audiences. Half of the 
season was termed the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Stage Festival and included performances of 
South Pacific, The King and I, Carousel and the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. Concert, which ran 6 
nights. South Pacific was the bill for two weeks 
and called out the largest attendance, а total of 
157,474, Other musicals were The Merry Widow 
(10 nights), Brigadoon, Wonderful Town, The 
Vagabond King, Guys and Dolls, The Desert 
Song and Allegro. 

Among the artists who appeared in principal 
roles were Annamary Dickey, Stephanie Augustine, 
Joan Bowman, Lewis Bolyard, Bob Shaver, Mary 


Kreste, Robert Pagent, Oliver Cliff, Christine 
Mathews, Edwin Steffe, Walter Klavun, Ruth 
Lawrence, Terry Saunders, Peter Turgeon, Erik 


Rhodes, Norman MacKaye, 
Eugene Dorian. 


Christine Palmer and 


SAINT PAUL 
St. Paul Civic Opera Assn. opened its fall, 1955, 
season Oct. 20 with Madama Butterfly for 3 per- 
formances through Oct. 22. For 1956 it scheduled 
Kiss Me Kate, 3 performances, Jan. 12-14, and 
‘Annie Get Your Gun, 3 performances, Apr. 12-14. 
Leo Kopp is musical director, Phil Fein stage 
director and Edward A. Furni manager. Per- 
formances are given in the theater of the Munici- 
pal Auditorium. 
PITTSBURGH 
The 1955-56 season of Pittsburgh Opera opened 
at Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 3 with 
The Masked Ball with Herva Nelli, Cesare Bar- 
deli, Rudolf Petrak and Margery Mayer in the 
principal roles. Ten performances constituted the 
season, with The Masked Ball Nov. 3 and 4, 
Otello Dec. 1 and 3, and the 1956 performances 
scheduled as follows: Carmen, Feb. 9 and 11; Don 
Pasquale, Mar. 8 and 10, and Madama Butterfly, 
Apr. 5 and 7. Leading roles were sung by Ramon 
Vinay, Rosa Savoia, Mildred Miller, Mary Martha 
Briney, Louis Roney, Wm. Shriner, Patrice Mun- 
sel, Davis Cunningham, Gerhard Pechner, Licia 
Albanese, Robt. Dean, Giulio Gari. General Di- 
rector is Richard Karp and the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra provided the music. 
x SAN ANTONIO 
The Grand Opera Festival of San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra for 1956 is the 14th annual 
production and was scheduled to open Feb. 4 
with Turandot, with Frances Yeend as Turandot; 
others in the cast are Valfrido, Richard Torigi, 
Geo. Tallone, Virginio Assandri, Lubia Albaneso 
and Ira Bowles. Other operas scheduled: Barber 
of Seville, Feb. 5, with Roberta Peters as Rosina, 
Bacalloni as Bartolo, Cesare Bardelli as Figaro 
and Valerido Patacchi as Basilio. Tosca, Feb. 11, 
with Eleanor Steber as Tosca, Richard Tucker as 
Cavaradossi, Robt. Weede as Scarpia and Bac- 
catoni as Sacristan; Faust, Feb. 12, with Dorothy 
Warenskjold as Marguerite, Nicola Moscona as 
Mephisto, Igor Goran as Valentino, Jussi_Bjoer- 
ling as Faust, Emile Renan as Wagner, Frances 
Bible as Siebel and Ruth Thorsen as Marthe. 
Victor Alessandro is musical director; Anthony 
L. Stivanello stage director, Charles Stone and 
Ira Bowles are chorus masters. 
PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA 
‘The new Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
entered the 1955-56 season artistically and ma- 
terially strengthened. It represents a consolida- 
tion of the Philadelphia Civic and the Philadelphia 
La Scala companies and has received financial 
support from the City of Philadelphia, thus mak- 
ing possible a larger complement of great singers. 
The season opened at the Academy of Music Oct. 


13 with Rigoletto and the company performed , 


Boheme Nov. 10 and Madama Butterfly Dee. 30. 
The 1956 schedule included L'Armore Dei Tre Re, 
Jan. 11; Barber of Seville, Feb. 17; Cavalleria’ 
Rusticana and I Pagliacci Mar. 2; Aida Mar. 16. 

Stars included: 

„Sopranos and Contraltos—Licia Albanese, Nadine 
Conner, Vivian Della Chiesa, Lisa DiJulio, Ellen 
Faull, Maria Gasi, Eva Likova, Virginia Mac 
Watters, Margaret Roggero, Bidu Sayao, Claramae 
Turner, Sandra Warfield. 

Tenors—Kurt Baum, Eugene Conley, Jon Crain, 
Walter Fredericks, Jan Peerce, Robert Rounseville, 
Cesare Valletti, Ramon Vinay. 

Baritones and Basses—Lorenzo Alvary, 
Bardelli, George Cehanovsky, Frank Guarrera, 
John Lawler, Nicola Moscona, 
Thomas Perkins, Giuseppe Valdengo. 

The staff of the new company is as follows: 


Anthony Terracciano, general manager; John, 
Lawler, associate manager; Humbert A. Pelosi, 
production consultant; Giuseppe Bamboschek, / 


artistic director and conductor; Desire Defrere and 
Anthony Stivanello, stage directors; Vernon Ham- 
mond, conductor; Angelo Bove, Jr., orchestra 
manager; William Sena, ballet master and chorog- 


rapher. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Opera Co. gave its 33rd annual 
15-Oct. 20, 1955, in War 
Memorial Opera House, presenting 25 performances, 
including 3 matinees for young people under the 
auspices of the San Francisco Opera Guild. Operas 
sung included Verdi's Macbeth, which is rarely 
heard, Charpentier’s Louise and William Waltons 
new Troilus and Cressida, Others were Aida, Der 
Rosenkavalier, Don Giovanni, Andrea Chenier, 
Le Coq d'Or, I Pagliacci, Lohengrin, Faust and 
Carmen. Artists and staff included: 

Sopranos and Contraltos—Licia Albanese, Janette 
Allen, Eleanor Avery, Frances Bible, Inge Borkh, 
Helen Carey, Rosanna Carteri, Peggy A- Covington, 
Margaret Cox, Jeannine Crader, Mattiwilda Dobbs, 
Elizabeth M. Garnier, Betty Gordon, Yvonne M. 
Gotelli, Katherine Hilgenberg, Sophie Karras, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Sybil Knapp, Jan McArt, Nell 
Rankin, Ruth Roehr, Margaret Roggero, Olga 
Ronec, Dolores San Miguel, Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Eileen Scott, Renata Tebaldi, Claramae 
Turner, Donna Walker, Dorothy Warenskjold, 
Maria West. 

Tenors—Virginio Assandri, William Booth, Gal- 
liano Daneluz, Alessio De Paolis, Walter Fredericks, 
Willis Frost, Raymond Hammons, Carl Hague, 
Chris Lachona, Richard Lewis, Raymond Manton, 
Ernest McChesney, А 
Joseph Petit, John Segale, Brian Sullivan, Richard 
Tucker, Roberto Turrini. 

Baritones and Basses—Lorenzo Alvary, Winther 
Andersen, Heinz Blankenburg, George Cehanoysky, 
Otto Edelmann, Paul Guenter, Colin Harvey, Ralph 
Herbert, Desire Ligeti, Cornell MacNeil, Dave Man- 
ning, Douglas Mayock, Pierce Murphy, Carl 
Palangi, Cesare Siepi, John Taylor, Giorgio Tozzi, 
Albert Turner, Vahan Toolatjan, Leonard Warren, 
Robert Weede, Alexander Welitsch. 

Artistic Director—Kurt Herbert Adler. Manager 
Howard K. Skinner. Conductors—Kurt Herbert 
Adler, Ernesto Barbini, Fausto Cleva, Glauco 
Curiel, Otto Guth, Karl Kritz, Erich Leinsdorf, 
Jean Morel, Corrado Muccini, Uberto Zanolli. 


SAN FRANCISCO COSMOPOLITAN 

Cosmopolitan Opera Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
announced its spring, 1956 séason of 7 perform~ 
ances of 8 operas to take place at War Memorial 
Opera House between Feb. 10 and Mar. 2. Operas: 
La Boheme, Cavalleria Rusticana, I Pagliacci, La 
Traviata, Il Trovatore, Barber of 
men, Stars from the Metropolitan and New York 
City Companies include Bidu Sayao, 
Herva Nelli, Regina Resnik, Giulio Gari, 
Bardelli, Eva’ Likova, Robt. Rounseville, s. 
Cunningham, Virginia MacWatters and Salvatore 
Baccaloni. Dario Shindel is general director. 
Carlo Moresco, conductor. 


San Francisco 
series of opera Sept. 
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boundary. Tivoli is 'ollectit f 
j ier he. M & collection of restaurants, 
for jitterbugs. 


closed its 
averaging over 30,000 a day. When 


but it also makes concessions to self-service stands and floors 


Cesare 


Gerhard Pechner, | 


Jan Peerce, William Petersen 
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Motion Pictures Produced During 1955 


Outstanding Motion Pictures Released in U. $. in 1955 


v Selected by Alton Cook, Motion Picture Critic, New York World-Telegram and Sun- 
— . NBS fy 


AMERICAN 
Walt Disney ur 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mavyer. 
Warner Brothers. 
United Artists. 


Title Released b?) Stars Baten 


Documentary 

Spencer Tracy, Robert Ryan 
an Heflin, Aldo Ray 

Jack Palance, Ida Lupino © 


African Lion, The. ....- 
Bad Day at Black Rock. 
Battle Cry pe hao, Чү! 
Big Knife, The 


Blackboard Jungle. x ;|Metro-Goldwyn- Foi oe 

Blood Alley. 1 NE dm Warner Brothers obn Wayne, Lauren Bacall 

Bridges at Toko-Ri, The... Paramount William Holden, Grace Kell 
E es 


Victor Mature 3n 


Universal. 
Stanley, War! erama Documenta E ч 

х Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer: :- Richard Widmark, Lauren Bacall ё 
een ten Genta ber, red Astaire, Leslie Caron 1, 


Chief Crazy Но 
Cinerama, Holic 
Cobweb, The. . 
Daddy Long Le 


Davy Crockett à .|Walt Disney v... (Fess Parker 777 
Desperate Hours, The. . Paramount. „ [Humphrey Bogart, Fredrle Mareh ^ 
East of Eden { Warner Broth Juli "Harris, James Dean me 


.|Julie 
Paramount. . „ |Fred MacMurray 
Twentieth Century-Fox. Ras, Milland, Joan Collins 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. . Leslie Caron. ЖЕ s 
Twentieth Century-Fox. > Jennifer Jones Jen 
Samuel Goldwyn... s+. + ‘Marlon Brando, Jean Simmons 
“| Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. . Jane Powell, Tony М: 


Twentieth Century-Fox. .|Ro ert m 
Twentieth Century-Fox. .|Betty. Grable, Sheree North. 


Far Horizons, The Cad 
Girl in the Red Velvet Swing, 
Glass Slipper, The TA 
Good Morning, Miss Dove. 
Guys and Dolls 5 

Hit the Deck. ...- 
House of Bamboo. . . . 
How to Be V Very Popular. 


The. 


IAm a Came Remus. s asd Julie Harris 
Interrupted jody. . Metro-Goldwyn-Mayel Glenn Ford, Eleanor Parker 
It's Always Fair Weather... Metro-Goldwyn-M: in. pan Dalley 
Jupiter's Darling УУУ А Metro-Goldwyn-Mayel r Williams re 
САЙ p the Tramp. alt Топ ARS ДЕЛ Bure 80 
ælt Hand of God, The Ў 5 
and of God, The Twentieth НЕЙ PRSIA { 


Twentieth 
Deen ach Centary-Fox-  Jenniter Jones А 
Cent — e 
Желе esc Mayer... Doris Day, James Cagney | 


Life in the Balance, А. 
Long Gray Line, The., PM 
Love isa Many Splendored Thi 


SENDS e 


Love Me or Leave Me ;|Metro-Goldwyn-^ 
Д Man Called Peter, K. МЕШ Century-Fox. . Richard Tod ў 
1 Man from Laramie, Thi Columb! James Stewart " 
N United Ernest Borgnine, bran 775 
1 Mister Roberts ‚ | Warner . Ber Ро 58 James Cagney 
| y Sister Eileen.. Columbia Ө! 
1 Night of the Hunter, -|United Artists Robert Mitchum, Shelley. W Much 
Я Not as а Stranger. United Artists.“ Olivia de Havilland, Robe п 
Oklahoma!» -< Magna Gordon MacRae, Shirley Jones 
Phenix City Stor: Allied Wo stars т чо ы 
Prince of Playe: Ае feth Century-Fox. - |Richard, Baron. e rer 
Quentin Durwa :|Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Robert Taylor 
Racers, The.... Kirk Douglas 
Rebel Without à 5 шее о АНГ. ў 
Rose Tattoo, The. 2 D аЗ 
а Bob Hope. с id, 
ох... (Marilyn. Monroe V PORE 
trategic А! аг » T » 
Summertime. Katharine Hepburn 
Bye... oy etz Grab 
Three for the Snow. > уйке 
Tight Spor Ginger nate Grace Kelly 
To Catch a Thief... : Gary Grant, Grace ; p 
To Hell and Back; ...- al.. Audie uc?! i j 


E . Gmund : uf e È 
Trouble With Farry 2 vt n 55 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. 
Unchained. . MERE 
View from Pompey's Head, The 
Violent Saturday... +. 

Virgin Queen, The. 
We're No Angels 


ENGLISH 


Chance Meeting... . Arthur Rank 
Court, Martial 
Deep Blue Sea, Thi 


'The Divided Heart. 


Doctor in the House EV 

Front Page Story "ABSOC! 

Innocents in Paris. ‘Favorite. 

Intruder, Ine. Associate 

Man Who Loved Redheads, The London 

The Purple Plain 2 United 

Simba o Hand. „ Aur Ran 

e ein ^ a 

Я е Cases of Murder. ‘Assoc! б; 

To Paris With Love... J. Arthur Rank s 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 

Бате, France-Italy.. + >< 0 

Diabolique France. 

e France 

Game of Love, T! France. 

Gate of Tells. ec Japan. 

Great Adventure, i Sweden... 


Hill 24 Doesn't Answer Israel 


Sheep Has Five Legs, 
Umberto D. Кл 
Wages of Fe: 
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id Television Statistics 


RADIO AND 


Growth of Radio an 


TELEVISION 


d Television in U. S. 


Source: MART, Caldwell-Clements, Inc. 
Total Radio Sets |TotalReceivingTubes| Television sets | Auto Sets 
Made Made ade n Use 
Number | Dollars* | Number | Dollars* Number] Dollars* Number 
300,000,000! 52,000,000) 119,600,000) . | ES 
330,192,480 0,000 2,000, 
000|450,000.000 7.500. 


154, 990990 


383,000, 44, 
430,000,000 940,000, 


13, ,000 „009, 
10,000, 330,000,000/740,000,000 6,300,000 2:360,000,000 ] 
13,400,000 Ж 000,000 920" 880 000/7,300,000|1;675,000.000 il 
11,200, 000; 00,000,000 |880,000,00016,500,000] 1, 170,000,000: M 
12,500,000/485,000,000. 200.899.900 893.900.580 7,500,000 1,215,000. 000 f 


100,000,000 
350,000,000 


0.000 
000 
0 


Е ЭБЕ 


8 


097.509.900. 
000/5,600,000/2, 100,000,000 


"Figures for sets include value of tubes in receiv 
ment tubes have run 25% to 40% of total tube s 
1WPB ordered (April, 1942) all 
production. Reconversion to civilian-radio 
1'55 figures on radio and TV sets are estimated 


HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 


ers. In recent years (except 1942 to 1946), replace- 


ales, All figures are at retail value. 


civilian radio-set production stopped and factories converted to war’ 
roduction began August, 1945. 


sales at retail—not production. 


Homes witn Tota) Radio 


Homes with 


Year Radio Sets Sets in Use Year Radio Sets 
Number in U. S. Number 
12.048,762 13,000,000 1948 40,000,000 2,000, 000 
22,869,000 500. 1949 42.000.000 89,000,000 
29,000,000 51,000,000 1950 45,000,000 98,000,000 
32,000,000 „000! 1951 45,850,000 107,000,000 
33.000.000 57.000.000 1952 46,000,000 500,000 
34,000,000 56,000,000 1953 48,000,000 00,000 
5,000,000 ,000,000 1854. 50,000,000 000,000 
37, 000, 000 ‚000,000 1955 52,000,000 135,000,000 
Television sets in use at close of (1952) 22,000,000; (1953) 28, 000,000; (1954) 33,000,000; (1955) 
eae RADIO AND. TELEVISION SETS IN U. S. AND WORLD x 
Data are for Dec, 31, 1955 
United States homes with radjos 5 i ,000, on Total radio sets in rest of world: Nort 1 
Secondary sets in apove homes 0,51 America (not inel. U.S.), 12,500,000; E 
CEA Ne places, institutions, etc. 10: 9.900000 990 Povar America, 14,000,000; Europe 
utomobile radios ^. 85, 5,000,000; Asi; 20,000,000; Austr: 
Television sets 38,700, 600 H 000,000; ‘Africa, 4.000,00“ 133,500,000 
39335 00,090, 13, 
Total sets in United states 176,900,000 Total sets in world 310,400, 000 


BROADCAST STATIONS IN U. S. (Nov. 1, 1955) 


RECORD PLAYERS AND TAPE RECORDERS 


AM FM Gomera E 

Stations on air. . 2,719 499 331 UHF : 
Under. construction (C Ps). 160 54 192 УНЕ 1 
AppHoBtlong тр О mas tea 209 11 15 НЕ 3 
16 UHF | 


100% 


RECORD PLAYER TURNTABLES OWNED Record players sold to consumers in 1955: 4,000,- 
Speeds Total 000 at retail value of $120,000,000. 
78-only (RPM) . 13, 000; 000 
33-only (RPM) . 0,000. TAPE RECORDERS 
dB рМ ус 3,500:000 Tape recorders sold to consumers in 1955: 325," 
Ж Y 000 units at retail value of $48,750,000. 
3-speed (RPM) - 14,000,000 
т | Estimated number of tape recorders owned 
OTR А Л... 30,775,000 | (excluding commercial units): 825,000. 
Radio Authorizations for 1955, by Categories 
Radio authorizations on the books of the Federal Communications Commission, as of July 31, 
totaled more than 1,400,000. More than 300,000 of these were non-broadcast, over 6,000 others were 


broadcast and the remainder were various ^ types 0! 
Authorizations in the non-broadcast field were: 
Amateur: 


f radio operator authorizations, 
Broadcast authorizations were: 


Operator authorizations were: 
Commercial 
Amateur 


tation authorizations represent the 
600,000 are mobile. 
categories of stations. 8 8 


‘These radio si 

number about 

: 65 
the land, on the sea, and in the ai 


e rendering different types of radio communication services on 


AM commercial. . 2,873 
FM commercial 555 
FM educational 129 . 
TV commercial. 584 
TV educational. 34 


TV auxiliary. 534 
TV experimental. 15 
International... 39 - 
Remote pickup. 1,588 - 
Miscellaneous. . 45 


use of more than 800,000 transmitters, of which 
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Television Highlights, 1955 


Source: Albert J, Forman, ed., Technician and Circuit Digests Magazine, Caldwell-Clements, Ino. 


The rapid growth of television continued un- 
abated during 1955, setting new records. About 
7,800,000 TV s were purchased, bringing the 
U. S. total in use to 39,400,000. Approximately 
1,400,000 old sets were scrapped, 70% of all homes 
had TV receiv although 96% of all dwelling 
units were within TV signal range, Only 3.5% 
own two or more sets. Home viewers showed 


their definite preference for 21-inch screens, over 
80% having purchased sets of this size. 
PROGRAMS 


Advertisers spent over $1 billion to sponsor 
programs and 465 TV stations operated to bring 
information and entertainment to- every segment 
of the American people. T'V sets are the greatest 
retail value of any consumer commodity, reported 
H. Leslie Hoffman, pres., Radio-Electronic-Tele- 
vision Manufacturers Assn. In am address cele- 
brating National TV & Radio Week (Sept, 18-24), 
Mr, Hoffman estimated that the average con- 
sumer was paying only 3¢ per hour to watch 
television; this figure includes set depreciation 
and ser 18 


Electronic journalism received a boost in Janu- 
ary when first filmed excerpts of a press 
conference with Pres, Eisenhower was released 
for showing on TV. In March TV recelved its 
Share of Emmy awards. See Special Awards. 


The battle over pay-as-you-see TV, sometimes 
called toll TV or subscription TV, reached. its 
peak by June 9, the Federal Communications 
Commission's deadline for filling comments prior 
io FCC's decision to allow or prevent fee TV. 
Toward year's end, no decision had been reached. 
Chief proponents of subscription 'TV are Para- 
mount's International Telemeter, Skiatron, and 
Zenith's Phonevision. These companies assert 
paid TV would bring better programs with- 
out commercials; that by collecting a small charge 
from viewers who desire the service, more ex- 
pensive shows than advertisers can afford could 
be shown. Opponents of subscription TV, in- 
cluding the TV networks, National Association 
of Radio & TV Broadcasters and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Toll TV consisting of theater owners, 
claim that fee TV would destroy free TV, that 
the public would be forced to pay for what it 
already gets without charge. 


Theater TV showing of the Marciano-Moore 
championship fight resulted in the second largest 
boxing gate in history. This match was not shown 
on home screens. About 325,000 fight fans at- 
tended over 125 movie theaters to see the match, 
paying $1,240,000 in admissions. 


TV SERVICING 


Set owners paid a record $975,000,000 for parts 
and $825,000,000 for labor to service their TV 
receivers, According to combined reports from 
40 TV-electronic service technician associations, 
at least 75% of this business was done by full- 
time servicemen, There are 60,000 service outlets 
employing 100,000 technicians in this category. 
An all-time high of 2,750,000 picture tubes and 
150,000,000,000 radio-TV receiving tubes were 
replaced. COLOR TY 

What was probably the most successful show 
in the history of TV was seen on March 7, over 

BC; by an estimated 65,000,000 viewers. It 
was the 2-hour play, Peter Pan, presented in color, 

Fall of 1955 saw the first major push in color 
TV, with programs running close to 75 hours per 
month, а five-fold increase over 1954. Color 
receiver prices dropped from  $1,000-$1,200 to 
$700-$800, and further price reductions were in 
Prospect as sales volume increased. 


Annual Bill of U. S. for Radio and Television 


Source; MART, Caldwell-Clements, Inc. 


Among the many excellent plays shown in 
color were Heidi, Cyrano de Bergerac, Alice in 
Wonderland, The Constant Husband, Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial and The Devil's Disciple. 
More people saw these and other shows in color 
than ever before, but the overwhelming per- 
centage of viewers saw them in black-and-white, 
because only a relatively small number of color 
sets are in use. An estimated 50,000 color TV 
receivers were purchased in 1955. А 

Among technical advances was the first cross- 
country transmission of color TV recorded on 
video magnetic tape, On May 12 an experimental _ 
program was sent over commercial microwave 
relays from RCA’s David Sarnoff- Research 
Center, Princeton, N. J., to the Minnesota Mining ~ 
& Manufacturing laboratory in St. Paul, Minn, Z 

The end of September saw the introduction 
of a new color picture tube, a three-gun post- 
acceleration type with electron-optical masking, 
by General Electric. Production is not expected 
to start until 1957, Meanwhile, RCA continued 
promoting its shadow-mask tube already in mass 
production, i У 

Allen B. DuMont Laboratories developed a new 
kind of studio color TV pickup system called 
Vitascan.-It employs cathode-ray tube beam to- 
scan the scene, with photomultiplier tubes pick- 
ing up the reflected light, thereby eliminating the 
need for an iconoscope. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

Willys Motors Electronics Div. announced in 
janine the first experimental flat TV picture 
tube, only a few inches deep. This was heralded - 
as a possible step toward picture-on-the-wall TV. 

In March, Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology reported 
the transmission of TV programs 200 miles with- 
out any relays. 2 E 

DuMont demonstrated the Electronicam for the 
first time on April 14. It is а combination elec- 
tronic. camera which transmits в TV scene and 
records it on film simultaneously, thereby provid- 
ing bigh quality kinescopes and low cost film 
production. 4 

ted circuits were used in a sizable number 
ofa. sets for the first time in 1955. This method 
utilizes automation production tec! B. 

FCC raised the power limitation for very high’ 

towers, and started sent ere nhs Peta 
VHF in stations 8 i i 

Born would Taye ene effect of extending the broad- 

cast service radius to more people. Br od 

CBS, GE and RCA utilized closed-circuit EY 
systems to facilitate Information exchange ani 
instruction in medicine. 

FOREIGN DEVELOPMENTS 


first taste of commercial TV нў 
85 DEM oen with the established Н 
channel 1 er the government-owned 100 
а ‘orp. 
: vertisers having no control over 
the ас! e of ACTIVE NUR DNE 
Ee in boit 40 82095 countries roses 


TV activity b sets were 
estimated 8,000, 

to peak IAE e of them in Great | 

барай. served 79710 А, tations, 


Colombia. 


192 Death Roll for 1955 
Deaths—Dec. 1, 1954 to Dec. 1, 1955 
ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS Fue 8 70; St. Louis, Truesdell, Maj Gen. Karl 
Baumeister, Willi, 66; Stuttgart, ? (U.S.A. Ret.), 72; Silver Lake, 
Sept. 1. TN “Richard S., 73; Rich- N.Y., July 16. 
Benziger, August, 88; New York, mond, Va. Verleger, Capt. William F., 1% 
т. 13. Roberts, Wiiliam Alva, 51; Mil- New Canaan, Conn. Nov. & 
Bernstein, Mrs. Aline Frankau, waukee, Apr. 12. 
74; New York, Sept. 7. Roechling, Hermann, 82; Mann- POLITICAL FIGURES 
de Stael, Nicholas, 41; Antibes, heim, Germany, Aug. Abernathy, Charles Laban, $$; 
Mar. 18. Rothschild, Baron зочи de, 72; New Bern, North Carolina, 
Dwigh Mines 79; Sellersville, Jamaica, eae 15. 2: 
Pa., Sept. Sanger, John B., 63; ‘New York, . S., 81; London, Eng, ^ 
Howe, George; 68; Philadelphia, Aug 
Арг Scranton, Worthington, 78; West 2 ki, Tomasz 74: Lon- 
Leger: erii 74; Gif-sur- Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 13. don, Eng., Nov 
Yvette, France, Aug. 17. жара Prank A., 95; Akron, Ayers, Roy E Lewistown, 
Leigh, witam R., 88; New O. Aug. ll. Mont, May 2 
York, Mar. Self, James C. 79; Greenwood, Baird, David. Jr., 74; Camden, 
pcr S Doy eue WORD UE H., 78; N cee mien j 
n ass, Feb. Д nry H., ew Barclay, Edwin J., 73; Liberia. 
Milles, Prof. Сагі, 80; Liden- - York, May 21. Nov? vs 


goe, Sweden, Sept. 19. 
Ochs, Col. Milton В; “р Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.. Apr. 
Pechstein, Max, 7: West Berlin. 


June 29. 

Popany, oU 72; New York, 

y . 

Raemisch, Waldemar, 67; Rome, 
Apr. 14. 

Reid, Albert, 83; New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 27. 

Stokes, Frank W., 96; New 
York, Feb. 12. 

Stoughton, Arthur A., 87; Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., Jan. 13. 

"Tanguy, PALO 55; Waterbury, 


Conn., Jan. 15. 

Utrillo, Maurice (Valadon), 71; 
Dax, France, Nov. 5. 

Van Ingen, William B., 96; 
Utica, N.Y., Feb. 5. 


BUSINESS LEADERS 
Adler, Maj. Gen. Juiius Ochs, 
62; New York City. Oct. 3. 
Ball, George A., 92; Muncie, 


Beck, Alexander Samuel, 93; 
Los Angeles, Calif., Apr. 11. 

Bloom, Biew: uc 80; New 
York, A! 

Breguet, Louis, 753 Paris, France, 


y 4. 
Burnett, в. W. (Dick), 57; 
Shreveport, La. 
Burton, Dr. William M., 89; 
Miami, Fla., Dec. 29. 
Chamblin, Walter W. Jr.. 575 
Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 23. 
санара RIS M 85; Phoenix, 
Ariz., July 
GE George ES 82; Williams- 


DuPont, Cu ET Wilming- 


n, Del, Dec. 14 
Fales, Frederick Savward, 82; 
New Rochelle, N.Y., Sept. 24. 
Fraser, Duncan W., 79; New 
York, Dec. 20. 
EHI Jakoc, 72; New 
"York. Я 
Guibenkiam  "Calouste S. 86; 
8 Portugal, July 


Harrington, Thomas F., 53; in 
geag ewood Isle, Conn., July 


Hayden, Josiah сылы 81; 
Arlington, Va., June 
Ыы Arthur бале, Vis New 


York, Dec. 
Invertonth ord, 90; London, 
, 92; New York 


1 СКИ Percy, 
; New York, June 19. 
Lefaucheux, Pierre-Andre, 56; 
хае St. Dizier, France, Feb. 


Mm 7 F., 95; Chicago, 

ar. 

R., 84; 

. 24. 

k C. 48; Mil- 

Vin ceni, ê: м 
SUA New 
Rochelle, N. 
. CONES 16; ен e City, 
Pannill, PT Aes J., 75; Bronx- 


ville, 
Pigott, E ‘Sten ‚ 75; Close- 
| Burd, Scotland, Feb. 27. °°" 


Sloan, К: A. 61; New York, 


N. X. y 20 
Stearns, Frank B., 76; Cleve- 
land. O. July 


5. 

Wiman, 1 Deere, 63; Moline, 
III.. 2. 

Young,, Ора, D., 76; V-P Penn. 
R.R., 1932-48, Philadelphia, 


May 13. 
Zimmer, H. Ward, 57; New York, 
Jan. 28. 


MILITARY LEADERS 
Bryant, Vice Adm. Eliot H., 59; 
Annapolis, Md., Oct. 16. 
Cantacuzene, Prince Michael, 
79; Sarsaota, Fla., Mar. 25. 
Clement, Lt. Gen. William T., 
(ret.), Bethesda, Md., Oct. 17. 
Edson, Maj. Gen. Merritt A. 
(Marine Corps. Ret.), 58; 
Washington, D.C., Aug. 14. 
Fleming, M Gen. Philip B., 
67; Washington, D.C., Oct. 6. 


Gasser Maj. Gen. Lorenzo D. 
(ret). 19; Washington, D.C., 


29. 
Gatch, Vice Adm. 
63; San Diego, Сайт, Des, le 
Glenn, Gen. Edgar E., 58; San 
Antonio, Tex., Mar. 9. 


Govorov, Marshal Leonid, 58; 
Moscow, Mar. 1 
Sees Earl. of, 82; London, 


ay 3. 

Graziani, Marshal Rodolfo, 72; 
Rome, Jan. 11, 

Haray. Jak W., 52; Los Angeles, 
July 

Herr, Maj. Gen. John K. (ret.), 
16; Washington, D.C., Mar. 12. 

Hooper, Rear Adin. Stanford c. 
КОЗА 70; Miami Beach, Fla., 


Ke S маз, Gen. Edward Al- 
pert, 87; San Antonio, Tex., 


5. 
Lentaigne, Lt. Gen. Walter 


55; London, J 
Linares, L6 Gen, Gonzales d de, 
58; Germany, 


В Aden len-Baden, 
МАХ. 3. j 


Pariani, Gens isis 78; Mal- 
; cesine del Garda, Italy, т. 1. 
Perry, Rear Adm. John R., 56; 
Washington, D.C., SE 5. 
Purnell Rear Adm. William R. 
(тег), 68; Palo Alto, Calif.. 


Silk LO col, Edward A. 


39; 
EHE. Air Force Base, 
N. F., Nov. 1 Iu 


9. 
Smith, Walter D., 79: Wash- 
ington, D.C., Sept. 20. 
1 ; Brehon (ret. » 
di Ы. УРЫ 


Summerall, Gen. Du Pelot, 
88; Washington, D.C., May 14. 
Thackrey, Vice Adm. Lyman A., 
57; San Diego, XE Apr. 14. 
Towers, Adm. 
Queens, N.Y., AE 30. 


470; 


века, Dr. Arthur Da Silva; 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazili 
23. 
59; Gloucese 
у 
, Gen. Eugene, 67; Ma- 
drid, June 6 
Brown, Fred H Somers 
worth, N.H 
Burchill, 72; Far 
Rockaway, 26. 
New York, 
* 8 
Cohen, Charles N., 63; Brock: 
lyn, N.Y., Aug. 29 
crowther, Dr. Frank, 85; Pueblo, 
Colo., July 20. 
8 John W., 81; Charleston, 
2 
Dingell,” ‘Rep. John D., 6l; 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 19. 
Durkin, Martin P., 61; Wash- 


ington, D.C., Nov. 13. 
Eugene, ‘Archduke of Нари 
91; Merano, Italy, Dec. 30. 
Fielder, 87; Mont- 

clair, N.J., Dec 
Flack, Joseph, 60; ‘Aboard S. S. 
United States, May 8. 


James Pu 


Gibson, Hugh S., 71; Geneva, 
Switzerland, Dec. 12. 

Greenwood, Ernest, 70; Ваў 
Shore, L. I., June 15. 

Healy, Matthew Garth, 61; New 
York, Dec. 18. 

Hedtoft, Hans, 51; Stockholm, 
Sweden, Jan. 29. 

Holt, EA zt 49; Bethesda, 

Huerta, Adolfo de la, 72; Mexi- 
co City, July 9. 

$2 Cordell 83; Washington, 

. July 23. { 

Sardine: Wiliam M., 76; San 
Antonio, Tex., Тап, 17. 

Jarman, Pete, 62; Washington, 
D.C., Feb 17. | К 

Karolyi, Count Michael, 80; 
Vence, France, Mar 

Kennedy, Martin J New 
York, Oct, 27. 

Keenan, Joseph B., Ashe- 
boro, N.C., Dec. 8. 

Kirkwood, Lord, 82; Glasgow, 


Scotland, Apr. 16. 1 
"Kreger, Maj. Gen. 255 А., 8; 

San Antonio, May 2 
Locker, Jesse D., 64; ‘Monrovia, 
Liberia, Apr. 10. ^ 
MAT quis of, 52; 


8 
London, Eng., Oct, 18. 

Maximos, Demetrios, 82; Athens, 
Greece, Oct. 1 

McDermott, Michael AC. в; 
Washington, Aug. 

McNutt, Paul V., 63; Sew York, 
Mar. 24. 

Mera, Juan de Dios Martinez, 
80; Guayaquil, Oct. 27. 

Merriam, Frank Dg Long 
Beach, Calif. Apr. 

Minger, Rudolf, 73; 'schüepfen, 
Switzerland, Aug. 23. 

lr GERA Dr. ue 


Lausanne, Switzld.. Mar. 17. 
Bone 7с John E., 80; Augusta, 
le.. 


11 
Oglesby, Woodson R., 88; Quin- 


су, Fla. Apr. 30. 


— . ——— 
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Pani, Alberto J., 77; Mexico TED Daniel J., 80; Indian- Do „ Olli 
“Clty, Aug. 25. lis, Ind., Nov. 14 ere huge di ОДНЫ 


Persons, Wm. Frank, 78; Cran- 
ford, N.J., May 27. 
shal Es 71 


гесе, 
% ‘Bangkok, 


Peurifoy, John E., 
Thailand, Aug. 

Remon, Jose Antonio, 46; Pana- 
ma City, Panama, Jan 


Roberts, Owen J., 80; Philadel- 
phia, May 17. 

Rogers, Dwight L. 
Lauderdale, Fla., Dec 
Saunders, Robert H. 

don, Ont., Jan. 16 


Smathers, William H., 64; Ashe- 
ville, N.C., Sept. 24. 

Subasic, Ivan, 63; Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia, Mar. 23. 


Templeton, Charles A, 84; 
Waterbury, Conn,, Aug. 1 
Tribhubana, King of Nepal, 48; 
Zurich, Switzerland, Mar. 13 


Troyanovsky, Alexander A., 73; 
Moscow, June 24. 


Utterback, John Gregg, 83; 
Bangor, Me., July 11. 

Vial, Richard B., 5o; Chicago, 
Ill, July 

Von. Prittw! Dr. Friedrich, 
71; Munich, Germany, Sept. 1, 


Frank T. Tobey, 64; Memphis, 
Tenn., Sept. 11. 

Zimmerman, Fred R., 
waukee, Wis., Dec. 14. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 

Arida, Cardinal Antoine Pierre, 
91; Beirut, May 19, 
Baraniak, Most Rev. Anton, 50; 
reported Mar. 10 by Vatican. 
Brown, Rev. Dr. Frank p 
65; Atlanta, Ga., July 
Cavouridis, Archbishop r sch 
tom, 85; Athens, Oct. 13. 
DeJong, Johannes Cardinal, 69; 
Utrecht, Netherlands, Sept. 8. 
CIS Abbe Ernest, 88; Paris, 


Drexel, Mother Mary Katherine, 
65 Cornwall Heights, Pa., 
Gregory. "Metropolitan, c Len- 
ingrad, Russia, Nov. 
Innitzer, Theodor Cardinal, 79; 
Vienna, Austria, Oct. 9. 
McCarthy, Most Rev. Joseph E., 
[13 Portland, Maine, Sept. 
Dr. John R., 89; Orland 


Pi. Jan. 31. 
De Samuel, 91; 


74; Mil- 


Schulman, Rev. 
New York, Noy. 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
Bailey, Dr, El Hyde, 96; 
pate 2555 N.Y; 25. 
з, Dr. E 
эй, BE rast jos 64; 
00! Hubi y 
3005 Rub 23 1 83; Croy: 
Einstein, Dr. Albert, 76; Prince- 
ton, N.J., Apr. 18. 
d ee 73; London, 
74; New 


New 


Jan. 
Hale, Dr. Willem J. 
8 


19; Mid- 
Mich., А 
Hoover, "Theodore s 


84; Santa 

Cruz, Calif., Feb. 4. S 
Keith,” Sir Arthur, 88; Downe, 
McDonald, Dr. Ellice, 78; near 

selmington, Del., Jan. 30. 
. — n, Dr. Samuel Martin, 59; 
Ten Vork, N. X., Jan. 2, 1955. 
Шага de Chardin,’ Беу. 
ierre, 73; New York, Apr, 10. 


Bi SOCIAL, CIVIC LEADERS 
ngham, Harry P., An Palm 
Beach, ' Fla., Mar. 

Colvin, "Mrs. David eg 13; 


Clearwater, Fla., Oct. 
Davila, Dr. ат 68; Wash- 
ington, D Oct. 19. 
811288 4 Mabel, 87; Hyannis, 
ass., May 
Prestoni Alice 92 edi Islip, 
Rupprecht, “Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, D Southern Ger- 
many, Aug. 


Swope, Mi 
M ne бага, Ossining, 


wh ite, Walter F., 61; New 
York, Mar. 21. 

Whitehouse, Wm, Fitzhugh, 76; 
Newport, May 27. 

Wilson, Mrs, Justina Leavitt, 
- Croton-on-Hudson, N. L., 
Sept. 


SPORTS FIGURES 
Agganis, Harry, 25; Cambridge, 
Mass., June 27. 
e Manuel, 33; Indianapolis, 


Nec dde Stanwood Fu 60; 
Germantown, Penn. 


Burns, Tommy, 13; “Vancouver, 
B.C. 18 5 

Day 6 E. s "Upper Brook- 
ville, xs ji у 
Dinneen, Bil, 78; Syracuse, 
N.Y., Jan. 13. 

Foreman, Al, 49; Montreal, 


Canada, Dec. 23. 
Griffith, Clark Calvin, . 85; 
ESAE Oct. 27. 


Hahn, Archie, "i Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Jan. 
3 Bayes, Frank. a Point Pleas- 


nt, 2. 
Lepine, Need “ы; пеаг Моп- 

treal, Can., Aug. 
Silver 


MoGowan, Bill, 58; 

Mike Lend. Si; ‘Brooklyn, 
Panel P., 82; New 

HRS Jie, 79; Jersey City, 

M Gaui, e San Francisco, 

resque. Su 48; near Mexico 


ity, Mar. 

Ron George H., 70; New 
or! y 3. 

Schneider, E 8 5 North 
Conway, n Я 

Thompson, Alexis, 43; Engle- 


wood, N.J., Dec. 20. 
Turkin, Hy, 4o; New York, June 
ward, Ae 58; Chicago, Hl., 


Jul; 

м8" Ad, 67; Camarillo, 
Calif., Apr. 14. 

Woodward, William, Jr., 

ZO E N.Y. а ee 
oung, Denton Tru: А 
Newcomerstown, О. ‚ Nov. 4. 


THEATER, CONCERT 
E: Gus, 57; Beverly Hills, 


, Jan. 19. 
,, Beth. 70; New York, 


ayers; але 40; New York, 


né U duzan, 22; Hollywood, 
Bara, peda, 65; Los Angeles, 
mau, Mazin Eugenii 80 
Belmore, Daisy, 30; S dew Fork, 
Blackwell, Carlyle, 71; Miami, 
oun, "hel 41; Los Angeles, 


Bos, Coe Sg V. 19; Mt, Kisko, 


N.Y., Aug. 
Bradley, M S 28; Milan, Italy. 
Braham, E 62; New York, 


Зер 
зата Wilp, 55; Zurich, 
tzerland, June 18. 
ERIS 8 Memphis, 


p 69; San NES 


Celestin Nd 6682654 70; 
w Orleans, Li 


, Dec. 
chekhoy, Michael, '64; Beverly 
Hills, Calif. a 
CoD Constance, 15; New 


Cooper” Sis 56; Flemington, 
N.J., June 

Dean, James, 24; Paso Robles, 
Calit., Sept. 30. 

Donaldson, Arthur, 
Island, N.Y. Sept. 


жеп, Flotenee, 10; New York 
RA Tage, 59; New York: 


Enesco, pu. 73; Paris, 
'ance, May 4. 
Friedberg, Carl R. H., 84; near 
Bolzano, Italy, Sept, 12. 
Friganza, ‘Trixie, 84; Flint- 


idge, Calif. Feb. 27 
свае Ri Richard 8. 1 
„May 22 


Monica, Cal. 
Georges NN 50; Hollywood, 
Golden, n 155 Bayside, 
NY. 


T. 
сое j Bernard, 07; Hollywood, 
Grisman, Samuel K., 64; Albany, 


i Frieda, 0; 

in; Lm "Т. 

John, 41; Tarzana, 

Honegger, Arthur, 63; Paris, 

Nov. 28. 

Howard, Tom, 69; Long Branch, 

N.J., Feb, 27, 

Hoyt, 95955 58; New York, 

Hubbell, Per 1556, T5; Miami, 
ес 

тае UAM E o Jamaica, 

Jones, Margo, 4 42 Bass, Tex. 

Alice, 65; Hollywood, 


Berlin, 


N. V., Nov. 
"oret rote NY. ES 
ифа. Ernest, 74; West Berlin, 
Levey, E Ethel, 72; New York, 

Loeb. Фир, 61; New Vork. 
4 Lillian, 63; New York, 
meena, | Harl, 55; Princeton, 


Miranda, Carmen, 41; Beverly 
LIN AE j. 


Ay 
. Moore, Tom ЕЯ Santa Monica, 


Munson Опа, 48; New York, 


Paley, Herman 76; beady writer, 
rer E 0 Manhattan 
Beach, RA orga Tork 


RG, ГТ Rosenberg), 
ork, 
Reuserel,, Auranla, 69; Palo Al- 
Calif. 


23, 
dvara C, H., 75 


5 Cow- 
M Red Bank, N., Maik 


Brandon, 


WRITERS, NE y 


Agee, Jas, 45; AR Yo) May 16. 


Ames, Prof. bert, d mn 


Hanover, N. EN 

T onto, 511 

Ааа Ба mb: Bol Bolivia, Aug. 

aswell, James, 49; Natchitoches, 
Feb. 20. 


La., 
мт Марал: e 
Baage: 13; Werten vt. 
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^ , $4; Palo 90; "Princeton, N. J., July 23. American to accompany. Adm, 
Bente“ Qalit , 1420 2. * š McCormick, Col. Robert Ruther- Peary to North Pole; New 

SRON; George F., 84; Glouces- ford, 74; Chicago, III., Jan, 19. York, Mar. 9. $ 5 
Mass., Aug. 31. Mann, Thomas, зө Zurich,  Herveaux, Jane, 65; Aviation 
Boucher, Dr. Chauncey S.. 69; miller, Bob. ELM k NY Pioneer: London, Eng. Jan. 

er, 0! H ас .. . 

Petoskey, Mich., Aug. ЈА, r Hooper, C. E., 56; Originator of 


Brace, Donald C., 73; New York, 


Bredin, Waiter, 59; Jamaica, 
1. I., Nov, 22. 
Bryan, Dr. Charles ааа 


Bryan, William, =й А 
ton, Ind., Nov 

Burns, Robert шой, 65; East 
Orange, N.J., June 5. 

Cameron, George T., 82; 
Francisco, Calif., Oct. 3. 

Carnegie, Dale, 66; New York, 
Nov. 1. “ 

Carter, Amon G., 75; Fort 
Worth, Texas, June 23. 

Beatrice, 5% Newton 
Abbot, Eng., July 

Chase, Harry W., 527 Sarasota. 


San 


Fla., Apr. 20. 

Chaumeix, Andre, 80; Paris, 
France, Feb, 23 

Chewning, Mrs. Anne Page 
Meetze, 77; Fredericksburg, 
Va., Sept. 17. 

Claudel, Paul, 86; Paris, France, 
Feb. 23. 

Clayton, John PA 48; Los 
Angeles, Feb. 1 


Jan. 20. 

Conlan, Frank “(Peter Murphy), 
81; East Islip, N.Y., Aug. 24. 

Cooper, Fletcher E., 93; Yonkers, 
N.Y., Feb. 19. 

Crowell, Cedric R., 65; Roxbury, 
Conn., June 25. 

cu ERIS A., 81; New 


3. 

Curtis, 10861: 83; London, Eng., 
Nov. 24. 

Davis, Dr. Jesse AUS 84; 
Newton, Mass., ROV; 2. 

De Mille, William C., 
del Rey, Calif., Mar. 5. 

De Voto, Bernard, 58; New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 13. 

Engstrand, Stuart, 51; Los An- 


Il 


Playa 


geles, Calif., Sept. 9. 

Espina y Tagle, Concha, 76; 
Madrid, May 

Fabre, Emile, 3e; Paris, France, 
Sept. 25. 

Farjeon, Joseph 9 72; 
Hove, Eni nyang Jun 
te, Dr. Warner, 965 * philadel- 
phia, June 23. 


pnm ED E., 70; Glen Cove, 


L.I., Sept. 24. 
Gaither, Frances (Jones), 66; 
Rockledge, Fla., Oct. 
Goddard, Col Calvin H., 63; 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 22. 
Grasset, Bernard, 74; Paris, 
Oct. 20. 
Green, Josiah, 44; Duluth, 
Minn., June 
Gropper, Milton Galak 58; 
New York, Oct. 
Hallett, Abend, p Sonora, 
Calif., Nov. FUR 


„Bee. 
Holdin CD Sanxy, 65; 
work RE Feb. 75 1858 


Housto: m pery S. 88; New 


„Antonio, Tex., Jul 
Joseph, H у 30 


855. 
Um) Chester, 73; 


ton Mar. 2. 
Kimball 3 
AS Marie Siebel ` Phila. 


Larue, Prof. Con 
Suus Ma pur 
Noris Jan, F 


Libin, . Solomon, 83; New York, 
мебо, ете R., 14; near 
ма Clelland, Br, George W., 25: 
4 s e W., 75; 
. Little Deer Isle, Me, Aug. 20. 
McClure, Dr. Charles Freeman, 


j 


Aug. 26. 
Milton, George Fort, 60; Wash- 


ington, D.C., Nov. 12. 
Minevich, Borrah, 52; Paris, 
June 26. 

Minton, муо, 70; in New 
York, Aug. 1. 

Morgan, James, 93; Pasadena, 
Calif., May 12. 

Morrow, Mrs. Dw: Ev Pas 81; 


Englewood, N.J., 


Мува, Gerald, 67; Nes "York, 
June 2. 
Newmeyer, Arthur G., 70; 


Washington, D.C., Oct. 12. 


O'Brien, R. L., 90; Washing- 
ton, D.C., Nov. 23. 

Ortega y Gasset, Son. 72; Ma- 
drid, Spain, 18. 

Orton, Mrs. Helen” Fuller, 82; 
Jackson Heights, Queens, N.Y., 
Feb. 16, 

Payne, Robert, 78-80; New 
York, Feb. 24. 

Pickel, Dr. Margaret Barnard, 
57; Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 7. 


Platt, Henry W., 51; Beechhurst, 
Queens, Nov. '22. 


Plievier, Theodor Avegno, 63; 

Switzerland, Mar. 12. 
Putnam, Dr. Herbert, 93; 
Woods Hole, Mass., Aug. 15. 
21; Rye 


Ra; Lansing, 
Beach” N. 


Е. 30. 

Riskin, Robert, 58; San Fernan- 
do. Calif., Sept. 20. 

Robbins, Reginald C., 85; Santa 


arbara, Calif. Nov. 19. 
Sherwood, Robert E., 59; New 
York, Nov. 14 


Simmons, Dr. George Finlay, 
60; Glen Ellyn, III., July 19. 
Sloane, Robert R., 42; Los An- 


geles, Apr. 3. 
Snow, Thad, 73; Cairo, Ill, 
Jan. 15. ` 
Stevens, Wallace, 75; Hartford, 
Conn., Aug. 2. 


Thorpe, Merle, 15; Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 31. 


Vachell, Horace A., 93; Bath, 

wallace, "Davi 66; Centre Osi- 

white, Baul ae San Diego, 

Woman’ Phillips, 60; Redding, 
Conn., May 


“Young, Sophie Swanstrom, 80; 
Zion, III., July 1. 


OTHER PERSONALITIES 


Abt, Dr. Isaac A., 87; pedia- 
trician, Chicago, Dll, Nov. 23. 
Bethune, Mary "McLeod, 79; 
founder Bethune - Cookman 
N27 Daytona Beach, Fla., 


carter, Amon 9 75; Chrmn, 
ub. Ft. Worth Star-Tele- 
саш Fort Worth, June 23. 
Col. Candler, 68; lawyer, 
Wu York, May 24. 
Corbett, Col. Jim, 80; big-game 
hunter, Kenya, April 19. 


Coty, Mme. Germaine Corblet, 
63; wife of French president, 


Deakin, Arthur, 64; British 
ee leader, Leicester, Eng., 


Doyle, Denis Conan, 43; Spiri- 
tualist, son of A, Conan Doyle, 
Mysore, India, Mar. 9. 

Duffy, Frank, 94; former A. F. 
Of 'L. offcer, Indianapolis, 


1l. 

Evans, Silliman, 61; pres.-pub- 
lisher Nashville ‘rennessean, 
Fort Worth, June 

Flynn, Buy 1 165; sis- 

n an original 


Halsey, Dr. Robert H., 82; phr- 
sician, New York, Sept. 15. 
Henson, Matthew A., 88; Only 


and 


television pr 
survey; Salt Lake City, 
Dec. 15. 


Lord, 84; Petersfield, 
{Р hysician to the monarchs of 
ngland) Eng., Aug. 13. 
Hubbard, Mrs. Helen F., 83; 
(philanthropist), Paris, Frnce, 


ug 
Isham, Col. Ralph H., 64; col- 
lector of rare manuscripts, 
New York, June 13 
Jackson, H. Nelson, 82; Made 
first ‘trans-continental auto 
trip; Burlington, Vt., Jan. 14. 
Johnson, Adelaide, 108; advo- 
cate of women's rights, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nov. 10. 
Kane, Francis Fisher, 88; Phila. 
attorney supported liberal 
causes, Belmont, Mass., May 


22, 

Kleberg, Richard M., 67; Co- 
owner of King Ranch in 
Texas and former U.S. Repre- 
9 Hot Springs, Ark., 


May 
Lederer Mrs. Charlotte, 84; 
Italy, Aug. 


Santa Margherita, 

Lee, Shavey (Lee J. Waye), 52; 
Unofficial mayor of China- 
town; New York, Mar. 15. . 

Macfadden, Bernarr, 87; physi- 
cal culturist, Jersey City, 
N.J., Oct. 12. 

McGinnis, Stanley P., 51; Holly- 
wood, Fla., Sept. 3. 
Mengarini, Countess Giuseppina 
Pacelli, 83; (sister of Pope 
Pius), Rome, Italy, Aug. 7. 
Meyer, Arthur S., 75; labor me- 


diator, Scarsdal X., Aug. б. 
Milne, J. Scott, 57; labor leader, 
Washington, D. July 20. 
Oldfield, Mrs. Bessie; widow of 

auto racer, Santa Monica, 
Calif., Nov. 5. 
Page, Rinaldo B., 64; owner & 


publisher of Wilmington, N.C. 
Star-News newspapers, Dur- 
ham, N.C., Feb. 2. 
Palmer, Harry S., 72; cartoonist, 
Miami, Florida, Aug. 17. 
Peres Julia Harpman, 61; wife 
Pegler, Rome, Italy, 
Nov. 


Putnam, Dr. Herbert, 93; (for- 
mer librarian of Congress), 
Quissett, Mass., Aug. 14. 

Roberts, Owen, Josephus, 80; 
U. 5. Supreme ооо 8 Assoc, 
Justice 1930-45, West Vincent 
Twp., Pa. May 1 

Rubenstein, "Serge, 46; Russian- 
born financier, New York, Jan. 


21. 
Smith, Arthur W., 48; son of the 
ae Goy. Alfred E. Smith; New 
„N. V., Sept. 7. 
smith, "Bruce, 63; criminologist, 


H 
& Smith, Publications, 
Princeton, N.J., June 18. 
Spellman, William, 97; father of 
Francis eH Spellman, 
Abington, Mass., Nov, 11. 
Stephens, Harold Montelle, 69; 
jurist, SOM May 28. 
Te William O., 84; ed and 
publis her, The Boston Globe, 
arion Mass., July 15. 
Vir Den, Ray, 59; advertising 
exec., pubes Great Neck, 
Vollmer, August, 79; pioneer of 
modern politica! science, 
Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 4. 
Walsh, J. Brandon, 72; creator 
of comic p Little Annie 
ey, New York, Jan. 13. 
White, William Chapman, 52; 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 28. 
Wollman, Kate, 85; CU E 
pist, New York, Oct. 15. 
Wyman. Phillips, 60; publisher 
Redbook & Bluebook maga- 
zines, Redding, Conn., May 27. 
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Forest Fires; Engineering 


Source: Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


During the first nine months of 1955 unusuat 
and spectacular forest fires burned tremendous 
acreages and drew national attention. 


First trouble spot of the year was the South 


where swamps caught on fire. Although the fires 
originated in many different ways, the primary 
reason for the extensive burn was the low water 
level. Several years of drought left many southern 
Swamps with 4 to 5 feet less water in them than 
usual. It took summer rains to douse the fires 
and raise the water level. 

The scene of trouble shifted then to California. 
A passing lightning storm one June weekend left 
some 490 fires in its wake on National Forest 
lands alone. Not since 1918 had northern California 
forests been so hard hit in June. The fires were 
quickly controlled with the cooperation of the 
State forest fire fighting organization, private 
landowners, and use of new equipment, smoke- 
jumpers, and helicopters. 

But troubles were not over for California. 
Between Aug. 27 and Sept. 13, on Federal, state, 
and privately owned lands; 436 forest fires burned 
307,113 acres valuable for timber, watershed 
protection, and recreation. Approximately 1,250,000 
board feet of commercial timber with a value at 
wholesale of over $100,000,000 burned. Of this 
less than 75% could be salvaged. Millions of 
seedlings, which would have supplied timber for 
the future, were killed outright, Cost of Te- 
Planting will be about $5,000,000. Losses of houses, 
Other buildings, and improyements totalled 
$3,800,000. 

State and Federal agencies could mot place a 
dollar figure on watershed losses. They estimated, 
however, that one fire alone damaged 72,000 acres 
9n the Santa Ynez watershed north and west of 
Santa Barbara with a potential value of $6,000,000. 

On Sept. 10, the peak of this siege of fire in 
California, over 14,000 men, 550 bulldozers, and 
3,000 fire fighting supply and service vehicles 
Were on the fire lines. State and Federal forest 
firefighting agencies spent more than $3,500,000 
io bring the fires under control. 


„ Decrease in Total Fires 

In spite of these bad fires in California, the 
Rational forest system as a whole reported only 
7,072 fires between Jan. 1 and Sept. 30, 1955, 
as compared with 8,987 for the same period of 
the preceding year, and with a five-year average 
for the same period of 9,178. 

During 1954 state and Federal agencies reported 


a total of 176,891 forest Ares іп the United States. 
The average for 


the past 5 years was 181,740. 
On 


lands under 


The American Society of Civil Engineers, found- 
sg 1852 and the oldest organization of engineers in 
he United States, on Oct. 20, 1955, published the 
report of its special committee naming the Seven 
Modern Civil Engineering Wonders of the United 

‘ates. The project originated during the society's 
pentennial Year and led to nomination by mem- 

019, of whom the society has 39,000. Over 200 
Projects were considered. The final seven: 
pisuicaso Sewage Disposal System, of the Sanitary 
by ict of Chicago. Involved “Herculean tasks” 

у gans of which the Chicago drainage canal 
Was dug, the Chicago River reversed, control 
Sates built at the former mouth of the river, and 
savage discharged via the Desplaines and Illinois 
lange, info the Mississippi. “Activated sludge 
Tiants" treat sewage to make it safe for discharge 
into the canal, 

Colorado River Acqueduct, Southern California, 
mest conduit ever built, carrying water by 
6 tunnel, siphon, over desert land, serving 

Emap cipalities with pop. of 6,000,000. 

mire State Building, New York, N. Y., man's 
tallest building, 102 stories, plus 222-ft. television 
of qr, total 1,472 ft. 57,000 tons of steel, 75 mi. 
wire ter mains, 17,000,000 ft. of communication 
тав, Building weighs 365,000 tons, less than the 
Welght of excavated material. Basi 

Grand Coulee Dam and Columbia River 
160160, by U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. See 
scription, pages 211, 212. 


Hoover Dam, by U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. 


З Wonders 


fire ATE m not, available on m 

on unpro lant campers started Г 
in 1954 as compared with 5,140 р, 
5,667 in 1952. This reduction occurred in 

an estimated 227, increase in the recreation 
of the woods since 195: Й 


Region 
Rocky Mountain 
Pacific 
North С 
Southern 
Eastern 
New Fire-fighting Methods 

Spurred to action by previous disastr 
losses in 1953, Federal, state, and local 
fire fighting agencies in California : TT 
and facilities in 1954 to test new fire fighting 


The studies included tests of 
in water solution on forest 


eae 
le 
ction with 


"removed, size of mi 
1 Oakland Bridge. perea ps 
its twin ion spans is а 1 0 9 
anchorage pler, "the most P М n 
job of modern times,” ауда, XA х 
gigantic caisson to а depth of 242 E. hi 
done with the aid of D E AE Pe T 
ing wells w. 77 ae ee: 

control the flotation of the 
Mind was bored through Yerba Buena 
largest, not the longest, 
‘All projects but one, th 
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Sporting Events—Additions to Sports Records of 1955 


Latest Sports Records of 1955 


Additions to Data on Pages 797-896 to Dec. 1 


Auto Racing (Р. 834)—President's Cup race, 100 
mi., Hagerstown, Md., Oct. 16—Sherwood John- 


ston, Greenwich, Conn. (Jaguar D). Average: 
87.9 m.p.h. 
Baseball (Pp. 797-812)— Walter Alston, first 


manager to bring World Series championship to 
Brooklyn, voted National League's Manager of the 
Year by members of Baseball Writers' Assn. of 
America, Nov. 14. 

.  Boxing—Major Pro Bouts (Рр. 842-843)—Johnny 
Holman def. Boardwalk Billy Smith (KO-7), 
Miami Beach, Oct. 26. Johnny Gonsalves def. 
Lulu Perez (0-10), Madison Square Garden, 
Oct. 28, Danny Giovanelli def, Paolo Melis (0-10), 
St. Nicholas Arena, New York, N.Y., Oct. 
Frankie Ryff def. Paddy De Marco (D-10), Balti: 
more, Md,, Nov, 2. Fred Galiana, Spain, def. Ray 
Famechon, France (TKO-7) for European feather- 
weight championship, Paris, Nov. 2. Bobby Boyd 
def, George Johnson (TKO-8), Chicago, III., Nov. 
4. Danny Giovanelli def. Danny Jo Perez (D-10), 
St. Nicholas Arena, Nov. 7, Johnny Saxton def. 
Ralph (Tiger) Jones (D-10), Oakland, Calif., Nov. 
9. Carmelo Costa def, Joey Lopes (D-10), Madison 
Square Garden, Nov. 11. Bobby -Courchesne def. 
Miguel Berrios (D-10), St, Nicholas Arena, Nov. 
14, Toxie Hall def. Ezzard Charles (D-10), Provi- 
dence, R.I., Nov. 14. Bob Baker def. Sgt. J. P. 
Reed (D-10), Fort Wayne, Ind., Nov. 15. Ewart 
Potgieter, Union of So. Africa drew (D-10) with 
James Parker, Canada, London, Eng., Nov. 15. 
Chuck Spieser def. Paddy Young (TKO-2), Chi- 
cago, III., Nov. 16, Willie Pastrano def. Joey Rowan 
(D-10), Madison Square Garden, Nov. 18. Carmine 
Fiore def. Rinzy Nocero (D-10), St. Nicholas 
Arena, Nov. 21. Al Andrews def. Jimmy Martinez 
(D-10), Miami Beach, Fla., Nov. 22. Vince Mar- 
tinez def. Chris Christensen (D-10), St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 23. Eduardo Lausse def. Gene Fullmer (D- 
10), Madison Square Garden, Nov. 25. Rex Layne 
def. Mike Hammer (D-10), Miami Beach, Nov. 2 
Carmen Basilio def. Tony DeMarco (TKO-12), to 
retain world welterweight championship, Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 30. 

Chess Championships (P. 895)—International 
chess masters tournament, Zagreb, Yugoslavia— 
Vassily Smyslov, USSR, 1415-415. 

Dog Show Winners (P. 851)—Junior Showman- 
ship Competition sponsored by Professional Han- 
dlers!' Assn. (Leonard Brumby, Sr. Memorial 
Trophy)—Mary Donnelly, 14, Jersey City, N. J. 
Albany K.C., Albany, N. Y., Oct. 22—Ch. Barrage 
of Quality Hill, boxer (Mr. and Mrs. Jouett Shouse, 
Washington, D.C.). Troy (N.Y.) K.C., Oct. 23— 
Ch. Barrage of Quality Hill. Bronx County K.C., 
Bronx, N. Y., Oct. 29—Chungking Tino, red 
Pekingese. (Seafren Kennels, Devon, Pa.). 23rd 
Progressive Dog Club fixture, Brooklyn, 8 
Oct. 30—Chungking Tino. Yonkers (N. V.) К.С 
Noy. 5—Ch, Adastra Magic Fame, miniature poo: 
(Mrs, Marguerite S. Tyson, Washington, D. C. 
Union County K.C., Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 6—Ch. 
Blakeen van Aseltine, miniature poodle (Mrs, 
Marguerite S. Tyson, Washington, D. C.). 1 
Valley K.C., Schenectady, N. Y., „ 12—Ch 
Fancy Bombardier, bloodhound (Mr. EY Mrs. 
Thomas Sheahan, Torrington, Conn.). Onondaga 
K. A., Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 13—Ch. Adastra Magic 
Fame, miniature poodle (Mrs. Marguerite S. 
Tyson, Washington, D. C.). Newark (N.J.) K.C., 
Nov. 20—Ch. Adastra Magic Fame, miniature 
poodle (Mrs, Marguerite S. Tyson, Washington, 
D. C.). Boxer Club of Long Island, Valley Stream, 
L. I., Nov. 27—Ch. Barrage of Quality Hill (Mr. 
and Mrs. Jouett Shouse). Queensboro K.C., 
Jamaica, N. Y., Nov. 26—Ch. Chungking Tino, red 
Pekingese (Seafren Kennels, Devon, Pa.). 
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Professional Football in 1955 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
Conference Standings Through Nov. 27 


Golf Champions (Pp. 856-858)—Ryder Cup, Palm 
Springs, Calif., Nov. 6—United States {ей de- 
feated British professional challenger: 
nadian Amateur Championship, Ca 5 
Moe Norman, Rockway Golf Club, Kitchener, Ont., 
defeated Lyle Crawford, Vancouver, B. C. Metro- 
politan P.G.A., Elmsford, N. Y., Oct. 28—Harry 
Cooper, 285. 

Horse Racing (Flat) (Pp. 819-830)—Horse Cham- 
pions of the Year (The Morning Telegraph and 
Daily Racing Form poll)—Horse of the Year: 
Nashua, Other champions— Best. year-old fil 
Doubledogdare; Best 3-year-old filly as well 
leading handicap filly: Misty Morn; Best sprinter: 
Berseem; Best grass horse: St. Vincent; best 
steeplechaser: Neji. 

Crosse Champions (P. 860)—Canadian Cham- 
pionship (Mann Cup)—Shamrocks, Victoria, B.C, 
western Canada champions, defeated Trailermen, 
Peterborough, Ont., eastern champions, 4 games to 
one. 

Power Boat Racing Records (P. 888)—One-mile 
records confirmed to Nov. 15—7-Litre: 125,436 
m.p.h.; George Byers' Miss DeSoto; Melbourne, 
Ky., Sept. 25. One thirty-six Hydro.: 83.899 
m.p.h.; Bob Boehm's Jerky; Salton Sea, Calif., 
Oct. 24, 1955. Five-mile records made in competi- 
tion—7-Litre: 81,000 m.p.h.; Marion Cooper's 
Hornet; New Martinsville, W. Va., Sept. 25. One 
thirty-six Hydro.: 63.390 m.p.h.; Wallace Row- 
land's Cavalier II; New Martinsville, W. Va., Sept. 
25. World Jet Speedboat Record—216.2 m.p.h.— 
Donald M. Campbell, Great Britain, at Lake Mead 
near Boulder City, Nev., Nov. 16. 

Power Boat Racing Champions (P. cm 
national Cup Regatta, Elizabeth City, N. C., 
2—Guy Lombardo's Tempo VII, driven by Баш 
Foster, 1,200 points. Madison Regatta, Madison, 
Ind., Oct. 23—' Tempo VII driven by Danny Foster, 
Detroit, Mich. 

World Swimming Records (P. 885)—Existing world 
records broken—Men’s 100-Meter Breast Stroke: 
1:09.2, by Horst Fritsche, Germany, at Berlin, Nov. 
22. Women's 220-yard long course record: 2:02.5, 
by Lorraine Crapp, Australia, at Sydney, Nov. 25. 

National Swimming Championships (P. 886)— 
National Women's Long Distance Championship, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., Aug. 20—1, Kitty Kannary, 
Detroit, Mich.; 2, Jane Katz, New York, N. Y. 
3, Karen Newbold, Indianapolis, Ind. Time— 
1:27:27.0. 

Track and Field Championships (Pp. 878-882)— 
National Women’s Pentathlon Championship, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., Oct. 15—Barbara Mueller, Chicago, 
Ill, 3,539 points. 

World Track and Field Records (Pp. 871-872)— 
Existing records bettered— Two Hours: 22 miles 
418 yards; Joe Lancaster, Great Britain, near 
Walton-on-Thames, England, Oct. 22. 5,000- 
Meter: 13:40.6: Sandor Iharos, Hungary, at Buda- 
pest, Oct. 23 (also bettered three-mile record 
with time of 13:14.2). 25,000-Meter: 1 hr. 16 min. 
34.6 sec.; Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia, at Celako- 
vic, Czechoslovakia, Oct. 29. Women's Shot Put: 
16.67 meters (54 feet 814 inches); Galina Zybina, 
USSR, Tiflis, USSR, Nov. 15. Women's Broad 
Jump: 6.31 meters (20 feet 812 inches); Galina 
Vinogradova, USSR, Tiflis, USSR, Nov. 18. Men's 
30,000-meter Walk: 2 hours 20 min. 40.2 sec.; 
Anatoli Vedyakov, USSR, Moscow, Oct. 8. 

Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons 
(P. 817)—National 10,000-meter Cross Country 
Run, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20—Horace Ashenfelter. 
Time: 31:39.1. 

Yacht Racing (P. 896)—World Star Champion- 
ship, Havana, Cuba, Nov. 24—Charles de Cardenas, 
Havana. 
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EASTERN CONFERENCE 


W. L. T. Pct. Pts. Op. 

Cleveland Browns. 7.2 1 .778 284 187 
Washington Redskins. 7 3 0 700 198 178 
New York Giants. 4 5 1 444 216 184 
Chicago Cards. 4 5 1 444 197 190 
Pittsburgh Steelers 4 6 0 400 171 227 
"Philadelphia Eagles..... 3 6 1 .333 211 211 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


W. L. T. Pct. Pts. Op. 
Los Angeles Rams. . .6 3 1 .667 209 200 
Chicago Bears 6 4 0 .600 256 221 
Baltimore Colts 5 4 1 556 176 184 
Green Bay Packers ‚5 5 0 .500 213 238 
Detroit Lions.. .3 7 0 300 191 230 
San Fran. Forty-Niners.. 3 7 0 300 184 246 
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Sporting Events—World Series of 1955 


Box Scores of 1955 World Series Games 


FIRST GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Sept. 28 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 


AB. E 58 PO А 
Gilliam, it 3 
Reese,'ss. . 5 0 1 2 5 
Snider, cf. 5 1 2 1 0 
Campanella, с. 5 0 0 5 1 
Furillo, rf.. я 4 2 3 1 0 
Hodges, 1b. Qus 4 0 1 12 1 
J. Robinson, 3b 3 4 2 1 0 2 
Zimmer, 2b)... +. Hess: 2 0 1 H 3 
Newcombe, p 3 0 0 0 1 
Bessent, p... о 0 0 0 1 
bkellert. va 1 0 1 0 0 
Ho... 0 0 0 0 0 
Labine, p. 0 0 0 0 0 
Tata... o 36 5 10 24 14 
NEW YORK YANKEES 

c m T РО; 2 

Bauer, t.. EATS 0 2 q 
MeDougald, 3b 4 0 1 2 1 
Noren, cf 4 0 0 4 0 
3 1 1 5 0 
3 3 2 6 1 
3 1 1 1 0 
3 0 2 2 3 
2 0 0 3 2 
0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 
an 2 0 l 3 
Grim, p.. 0 0 0 0 0 
EREN УЛ Л. sere 29 6 9 27 10 


aAt bat for Rizzuto in sixth when Martin was 
out i er to steal home. 

bSingled for Bessent in eighth. 

cRan for Kellert in eighth. 


Brooklyn.. 0 2 1 00002 0—5 
New York. „0 2 1 10200 —6 
Error—McDougald. 


Runs batted in—Furilo, Zimmer 2, Howard 2, 
Snider, Noren, Collins 3. 

Three-base hits—Robinson, Martin. Home runs 
Furilo, Howard, Snider, Collins 2. Stolen base— 
Robinson. Sacrifice fly—Zimmer. Double plays 
Zimmer and Hodges; Martin. Rizzuto and Collins: 
Hodges, Reese and Hodges. Left on bases—Brook- 
lyn 9, New York 2. Bases on balls—Off Ford 4 
(Gilliam 2, Furillo, Zimmer), Newcombe 2 (Col- 
lins; Ford), Labine 1 (Berra). Struck out—By Ford 
2 (Snider, J. Robinson), Newcombe 4 (McDougald, 
Howard, Rizzuto, Ford), Grim 2 (Reese, Furillo). 
Hits—Off Newcombe 8 in 525 innings, Bessent 
0 in 113, Ford 9 in.8, Labine І in 1, Grim 1 in 1. 
Runs and earned runs—Off Newcombe 6 and 6, 
Ford 5 and 3. Winning pitcher—Ford. Losing 
pitcher—Newcombe 

Umpires—Summers (A.), plate; Ballanfant (N.), 
first base; Honochick (A.), second base; Dascoli 
A third base; Flaherty (A.), left field; Donatelli 

N.), right field. Time of game—2:31. Paid at- 
tendance— 63,869: 

How runs were scored—Both teams scored two 
runs in the second inning. For the Dodgers, 
Furillo hit Ford's first pitch into the lower right 
field stands for а home run. Hodges rolled out to 
Martin. Robinson hit to left center for a triple, 
scoring on Zimmer's single to Martin. Newcombe 
was out, Ford to Collins, Zimmer advancing. 
Gilliam walked. Reese forced Gilliam, McDougald 
to rtin, In the Yankee half, with one out, 
Colins walked, then scored ahead of Howard 
who hit a home run into the left field stands. 
Martin flied to Furillo. Rizzuto rolled out to 
Robinson. The score was kept even through the 


third, each scoring once, Snider scored a homer 
into the upper right field stand for the Dodgers. 
Campanella fli out to McDougald. Furillo 


walked. Hodges flied to Noren. Robinson was out 
on strikes, In the Yankee half of the third, Ford 
walked and Bauer singled, advancin 
second. McDougald Reese 
Ford and Bauer 
Zimmer to Hodges, 
E iche Jer ld when Gali bit th t h 
е fourth when ins e first pitel 
into the right field en for оова тид; 
оп strikes on three es. 
Martin singled to and was out aling, 
Campanella to Reese. Rizzuto was called out on 
strikes. The Yankees scored two more in the sixth. 
Noren grounded to Hodges. Berra singled to right. 
Collins hit his second home run of the ‘ame over 
the scoreboard into the bleachers, sco) ng Berra 
of him. Howard grounded to Reese. Martin 
over Gilliam’s head (Bessent replaced 


Newcombe). Martin was out stealing home. The 
Dodgers scored 


the game's last two runs in the 


eighth. Furillo singled to left. Hodges flied to 
Howard. Robinson hit to McDougald and reached 
second on MeDougald’s error, Furillo reachini 
third. Zimmers sacrifice fly to Noren score 
Furillo, and Robinson went to third, then stole 
home on a close decision. Kellert, batting for 
Bessent, singled. Gilliam popped to McDougald. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 63,869; net receipts, 


$412,232.15; Commissioner’s share, $61,834.82: 
players’ share, $210,238.40; clubs’ and leagues. 
Share, $140,158.93. 


SECOND GAME 


Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Sept. 29 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 
AB. R. H. PO. А; 

Gillam, If... 4 0 1 9 2 
Reese, 8s 4 1 2 2 3 
Snider, ct... 4 0 1 2 0 
Campanella, c 3 0 9. 2 
Furillo, 11. 3 0 0 0 0 
Hodges, 1b 3 0 0. 6 1 
J. Robinson, 3b 2 1 0 1 
Zimmer, 25 3 0 1 2 2 
Loes, p.. 1 0. 0. О 
Bessent, p Ў 3 0 0 0 0 0 
cKellert Test 1 0 0 0 60 
Spooner, . 0 0 0 0 1 

oak 5 д 0 0 0 93 
Таре, p....... 0 0 0 0 0 

Total, Аш... у... 28 2 24 11 

NEW YORK YANKE 
AB. R. PO. A. 

Bauer, rf. " 1 0 3 0 
Cerv. et 10 2 1 3 0 0 p 
McDougald, 3b. 4 0 
Noren, cf, if... 3 0 4.0 
Berra, o. 3 1 6 1 
Collins, 1b 3 1 5 | 
Howard, lf, rt 4 1 2 3 
Martin, 2b... 3 1 1 2 
Rizzuto, s i006 1:722 
АЕ. Robinson. ........ ӨЖ 00-0500 9 
bJ. Coleman, s i о о 2 
Byrne po. uer. 3 0 1 0230 

Колак erue 49. 4 8. 27 

aHit by pitch for Rizzuto in fourth. 

bRan for E. Robinson in fourth. 


Klit into double play for Bessent in fifth. 

dWalked for Spooner in eighth. 
Brooklyn. 0 0011000 
New York... 00040090 о о 


0—2 
—4 


Errors—Zimmer- 2. - 

Runs batted in—Snider, Howard, Martin, Byrne 
2, Gilliam. 

Two-base hit—Reese. Double plays—Campanella 
and Zimmer; Zimmer, Reese and Hodges; Hodges 
and Reese; J. Coleman, Martin and Collins; Berra 
and Martin; Martin, J. Coleman and Collins. Left 
on bases—Brooklyn 4, New York 5. Bases on balls— 
Off Byrne 5 (Furillo, Campanella, J. Robinson, 
Hodges, Hoak), Loes 1 (Collins), Spooner 1 
(Noren). Struck out—By Byrne 6 (Gilliam, Zim- 
mer 2, Reese, Snyder, Hodges), Loes 5 (McDougald, 
Collins, Howard, Martin, Cerv), Spooner 5 (Mc- 
Dougald 2, Collins, Martin, J. Coleman), Labine 
1 (Berra). Hits—Off Loes 7 in 334 innings, Bessent 

in , Spooner 1 in 3, Labine 0 in 1. Runs and 
earned runs—Off Loes 4 and 4, Byrne 2 and 2. Hit 
br pitcher—By Loes (Berra, E. Robinson). Win- 
ning pitcher—Byrne. Losing pitcher—Loes. 

Umpires—Ballanfant (N.), plate; Honochick 
(A.), first base; Dascoli (N.), second base; Sum- 
mers (A), third base; Flaherty (A.), left field; 
Donatelli (N.), right feld. Time of game—2:28. 
Paid attendance— 64,707 

How runs were scored—Brooklyn scored one run 

d the Yankees four in the fourth inning. Reese 
doubled along the right field line and scored on 
Snider's single to right. Snider was out trying 
to make it a two-bagger. Campanella walked. 
Furill filed to Noren. 095 also flied deep to 
Noren. In the Yankee half, McDougald singled 
to right. Noren N out to Hodges; Me- 
Dougald was doubled on Hodges’ throw. Berra 
singled to left. Collins walked Howard singled to 
left, scoring Berra, Collins reaching second. 
Martin singled to left, scoring Collins. Robinson 
batting for Rizzuto, was hit, filling the bases. 
Byrne singled to center, scoring Howard and 
Martin. (Bessent replaced Loes) Cerv rolled out 
to Zimmer. Dodgers scored once in the fifth. 
Robinson walked. Zimmer singled to left. Kellert 
batting for Bessent, hit into a double play, Cole- 
man to Martin to Collins. UM 5 um 2505 
Was called out on strikes. 
tatisties—Paid attendance, 64,707; net receipts, 
A ДЕЛДЕЕ, MU A iu рате; КЫЛТ 

Я „869.21: clubs’ and leagues 
share, $140,579.47. А 
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Two-game  totals—Paid attendance, 128,576; 
net receipts, $825,701.18; Commissioner's Share, 
$123,855.17; players’ share, $421,107.61; clubs’ and | 
leagues' share, $280,738.40. 

THIRD GAME ve 
Ebbets Fleld, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept, 30 
NEW YORK YANKEES . 
AB. 


E. 
= 


Cetv., If, ot. 
McDougald, 3b 
Berra, 
Mantle, cf, 
Skowron, 1b 
Howard, rf, It 
Martin, 2b. 
Rizzuto, 
UR pou 
organ, p. . 
aBauer 


Sober 


Sturdivant, p. 
es 33 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 
AB. R. H. 


„Sc 
ч оноосоноою-нно 

” ч 
E osoocovsanreos® 
Asses 


Gilliam, 2b. . 
Reese, 88. . 
Snider, cf 
Campanella, c 
Furillo, rf 
Hodges, 1b 
Robinson, 3b 
Amoros, If 
Podres, p 


Total.. 


aFlied out for Morgan ii 
bTripled for Kucks in si 


mew York.........0 2 0 
Brooklyn..........2 2 0 


#1 Фон лел Crore OO 
zl 

1 
SISSEL 


85 
8 
ке БӘ 


Vi 


0 
0 


1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
8 
th. 
th. 
0 
0 


and 4, Morgan 2 
dod 2. Hit 


Umpires—Honochick n 

first base; Summers (A. nd base; 

(N.), third base; Donatelli (N.), left fi 

herty (A.), right field. Time of game — 2720. 

attendance—34,209. n ed 
ow runs were scored—The Dodgers Scor 

first with two runs in the first inning. Gilliam 

filed out. Reese walked. Snider struck out. С 

Panella hit a homer into the left field stands, 

Scoring Reese ahead of him. Furillo flied out to 

Mantle. Each scored two in the second. With а 

2-1 count Mantle hit a homer into the lower 

fenter feld stands. Skowron doubled along the 

1103 field line. Howard was out, Robinson to 

Нове. Martin struck out. Rizzuto singled 

eft, scoring Skowron. Turley was put out. 

fhe Dodger half, Hodges filed to Cerv in center 

Robinson Singled to center. " 

ides bunted safely to ‘Turley, ЯШ 

Шаш walked, scoring Robinson. 

pieced Turley on the mound. Reese walked 

Bitches, Scoring Amoros. Snider forces 

pronon to Berra. Campanella lined out to 

Angle Scored two more in the fi М 

ngled to left. Reese flied to Сегу, 50 

Campanella singled to left on the first 

coring Gilliam and sending Snider to 

Furill der г: 

the 

Yankı 

thi 


800 


Sporting Events—World Series of 1955 


one run in the seventh, on hits by Campanella, 
Furilo and Hodges. 
Statistics—Paid attendance, 36,242; net receipts, 
826.08; Commissioner's share, $34,923.91: 
players" share, $118,741.30; clubs’ and leagues 
share, $79,160.87. 

Four-game totals—Paid attendance, 199,027: net 
receipts, „284,026.63: Commissioner's share, 
$192,603.99; players’ share, $654,853.59: clubs’ 
and leagues’ share, $436,569.05. 


FIFTH GAME 
Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 2 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


AB, R. Н. PO. A. 
Howard, If.. 4 0 H 0 0 
Noren, ef... 4 0 0 2 0 
MeDougald, 3b 3 0 0 1 2 
Berra, 0 4 2 2 9 1 
Collins, rf, 1b. 3 о 0 0 0 
E. Robinson, 1b 2 0 1 6 0 
eCarroll 0 0 0 0 0 
Bauer, г! 0 0 0 0 0 
Martin, 4 0 1 4 3 
Rizzuto, $ 1 0 0 2 0 
aSkowron, , 1 0 0 0 0 
J, Coleman, ss 1 0 0 0 1 
dCarey H о 9 0 0 
Grim, р 2 0 0 1 
bCerv 1 1 1 0 0 
Turley, p 0 0 0 0 1 
eByrne 1 о 0 0 0 
Tete ЕЕ Wr». 32 3 6 24 9 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 
AB. R. H, PO. A. 
3 0 1 1 5 
3 0 0 4 3 
4 2 3 0 0 
3 0 0 6 0 
Furillo, rf. 4 1 1 l 0 
Hodges, 1b 3 1 2 14 1 
J. Robinson, 3b. . 3 0 1 0 3 
Amoros, If. H 4 1 1 1 0 
Craig, p. . 0 0 0 0 1 
Labine, p. 2 0 0 0 1 
S 29 5 9 27 14 
aFouled out for Rizzuto in fourth. 
bHit homer for Grim in seventh. 
cRan for E. Robinson in eighth. 
dGrounded out for J. Coleman in ninth. 
eGround out for Turley in ninth. 
New York. :950-0.0 1.0 0 1 1-0—3 
Brooklyn.. 0 2 1 0 1 0 0 1 —3 


Errors — Reese, J. Robinson. 

Runs batted in—Amoros 2, Snider 2, Martin, 
Cerv, Berra, J. Robinson. 
Benoa р ааа 1 

nider 2, Cerv, Berra, Sacrifices—Craig, Hodges. 
Double plays—Gilliam, Reese and Hodges: Martin 
and E. Robinson; J. 

Robinson; Hodge: 
son, Gilliam ап 
York 7, 


2, Collins, 


Craig 4 6 i 

о batters in seventh), Grim браз 

in 2, Labine 2 in 3. Runs and earned 

CE Ar um 4 sns Turley 1 
+ Winnin, er—Craig. 

posing SON e Umpires -Summers (as 


(N. ре: lett field Flah: 
BS eld; erty (A.), right field. f 
game—32:40. d 36 io pi PE 
re scored— The Dodgers scored 
in the second, when Amoros 
hit a pomer with a runner on base, Brooklyn's 
third inning run also was a homer, by Snider. 
The Yankees scored once in the fourth, when 
Martin drove in a run with his single. The Brooks' 
fifth inning run was Snider's second homer. The 
Yankees" second run of the game was scored in 
“the seventh when Cerv, batting for Grim, drove 
his first series home run into the lower left stand. 
HU каче а, mag run in 85 aden; The 
Y е ome by inson; the 
Yankees’ was Berra's homer over the right field 


wall. 
Statistics—Paid attendance, 36,796; net rec 
.. $234,848.18; — Commissioner's ` share, X $: 5.257525 
_ Clübs' and leagues’ share, $199,620.95 
o 
* attendance, “ H 

К теры; e ы pos 
222 rst our 
$654,853.59; clubs’ and leagues’ Share, $60,190 00: 


5, а 
(players 


SIXTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Oct. 2 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 


AB. R. Н. PO. N 
Gilliam, 2b, 11. 3 0 1 0 0 
Se, 80; ,, 4 1 1 3 2 
Snider, 1 1 0 0 1 0 
aZimmer, 2b. . 2 0 0 1 1 
Campanella, c. 3 0 0 5 0 
Риго, rf АА 3 0 1 1 0 
Hodges, 1 345 3 0 0 T | 
J. Robinson, 3b 4 0 0 2 78 
Amoros, If, сї... 4 0 1 2 0 
Spooner, p.. 0 0 0 0 0 
eyer, E 2 0 0 0 1 
eKellert..,.. 1 0 0 о 0 
Roebuck, p... 0 0 0 2 0 
ЖОЮП», > г. Ta * 30 1 4 24 8 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
AB. R. Н. PO. A 
Rizzuto, s. 3 1 0 1 
Martin, 2b. . . 4 0 1 4 
MeDougald, ЗЬ. 3 1 0 0 
Berra, c 3 1 1 8 
Bauer, г! 4 1 3 0 
Skowron, 1b 2 1 1 6 
bCollins, 1b 1 0 0 5 
Cery, cf. 4 о 1 2 
Howard, lf 4 0 0 1 
Noren, If 0 0 0 0 
Ford, p 4 0 0 0 
Total. in^ 32 5 8 ИШ 
aStruck out for Snider in fourth, 
bWalked for Skowron in fifth. 
cPopped out for Meyer in seventh. 
Brooklyn... о о о 1 о о о 0 0-1 
New York. 50000000 
Error—J. Robinson. 
Runs batted in—Berra, Bauer, Skowron 3, 
Furillo. 


Ноте run—Skowron. Stolen base—Rizzuto, Dow 
ble plays—McDougald, Martin and Skowron; 9. 
Robinson and Hodges. Left on bas 
New York 7. Bases on balls Of 
Campanella, Zimmer, Gilliam), Spooner 2 (Riz 
zuto, McDougald), Meyer 2 (Berra, Collins). Struck 
out—By Ford 8 (Reese, Snider, Meyer, Zimmer 2. 
Campanella, Furillo, Amoros), Spooner 1 (Martin); 
Meyer 4 (Howard 3, Martin). Hits—Off Spooner à 
in 35, Meyer 4 in 525, Roebuck 1 in 2. Runs M 
earned runs—Off Spooner 5 and 5, Ford 1 and 1. 
Hit by piteher—By Ford (Furillo). Wild pitch 
Ford. Winning pitcher—Ford. Losing pitcher 
Spooner. Umpires—Ballanfant (N)., plate; Hono- 
chick (A.), first base; Dascoli (N.), second Eon 
Summers (A), third base; Flaherty (A.), left fiel 15 
Donatelli (N.), right field. Time of same 2736. 
Attendance 64,022. n 

How runs were scored— The Bombers scored а! 
five of their runs-in the first inning. Rizzuto 


eee 


walked. Martin, with а full count, struck gu. 


Rizzuto stealing second. McDougald walked. Berra 


singled to center, scoring Rizzuto and sending Me, 


Dougald to third. Bauer singled to left, SCORE 
MeDougald, Berra stopping at second. Skowro 
hit a homer into the right field stands, scoring 
Berra and Bauer ahead of him. (Meyer replace! 
Spooner) Cery singled to Hodges. Howard was ОШ 
on strikes. Ford flied to Amoros, The Dod 0 
scored their lone tally in the fourth. Reese singled. 
Zimmer, batting for Snider, was called ou oni 
strikes, Campanella walked. Furillo singled to Дей 
Scoring Reese. Hodges forced Furillo, Rizzuto 

Mirum: Robinson forced Hodges, Ruzzuto to Mar- 


n. 
Statistics—Paid attendance, 64,022; net receipts. 
$411,090.72; Commissioner's’ share, $61,033.01: 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $349,427.11. 


Six-game totals—Paid attendance, 299,845; nef 


стора . Commissioner's snare, 2 
$654,853.59; clubs" and leagues’ share, $988,617.11 
SEVENTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Oct 4 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 
AB. R. 


= 
* 
© 
E 


Gilliam, If, 2. . 
Re ; 3 
ад 0 

8295.73 55,5 240 

F 

wee On 10 

5500-73-14 

aeg c99 0 4 

1252907507 0.2.90 

ö 

250 0 0 ee 

g9 "3 08 27, M 
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Sporting Events—1955 World Series; Pennant Winners, 1901-1955 801 
"NEW YORK YANKEES Of Byrne 3 in 525 innings, Grim 1 in 125. Turley 


Runs and earned runs Off ne 2 and 1. 
cO AB, Ny BPO” A ila tens QUA Dedi tener Byrne: 
Martin, 2b 3 0 1 1 6 ‘Umpires—Honochick 5 „plate: scoli (N.), 
Eres i 

у. Dy | base; ie D 
Bouer, ri. Pos ec E (i, sant del е of ваше—2:44. Paid 
Skowron, Ib 4 0 LIT ] | айел . Ў 1 
Cery, ef.. 4 о о 5 0| How runs were scored—The Dodgers won their 
Howard, If A 0 1 2 . 0 | first World Series on Podres' shutout, Their first 
Byrne, p 2 0 0 0 . 2|score came in the fourth. Snider struck out. Cam- 
Grim, p. 0 0 0 1 ©} panella hit the second. pitch into left field for a 
bMantle 1 0 0 0 0 | double. Furillo was out, Rizzuto to Skowron, Cam- 
Turley, p 0,0. 70 му panee advancing to third. Hodges singled to 
% «x 5 „ | deft, scoring Campanella, Hoak was thrown out. 
E MENACE eae сок л 
aGrounded out for Zimmer in sixth, T one strike, p д 
bPopped out for Grim in seventh. DPA 4a e eng TA MS урап 
Brooklyn 500 0 0190 1 0 о 0—2 eached. second. Campanella sacrificed, Byrne to 
New York. А 0000000 0 0—0 Martin. ушщо mai f ‘Billing the р (бта 
Error—Skowron. laced Byrne, es sacrifice , 
Runs batted in--Hodges 2. Reese scoring. Hoak walked. Shuba, ЕКИ 


Е WO base. hits—Skowron, . Baie Zimmer, went out, Skowron to Grim. З 7 
acrifices—Snider, Campanella. acrifice tex H receipts, 
Hodges. Double play—Amoros, Reese and EET. 02466; PESEL ISLAT: > 
Left on bases—Brooklyn 8, New York 8. Bases on clubs' and leagues' share, $346,417.34. 

balls — Off Byrne 3 (Hodges, Gilliam, Furillo), à 362,310; 
Grim 1 (Hoak), Turley 1 (Amoros), Podres 2 (Riz- | Seven-game totals Paid ie Eee На 
zuto, Martin). Struck out—By Byrne 2 (Snider, | net receipts, $1,337,515.34; F 
immer), Grim 1 (Reese), Turley 1 (Snider), | $350,627.30; players’ share Шеш 1.202.034 48. 
Podres 4 (McDougald, Byrne 2, Bauer). Hits— | $654,853.59, clubs’ and leagues’ share, $1,332,034.45. 


Major Pennant Winners, 1901-1955 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


LL AMERICAN 
ls 
Year Winner | = Manger 
AUN s .647| Clarke 
„Chicago. IGrifith. б 
Philadelphia Mack 1902 ttsburg! 1/49] 650 Clarke 
Boston. d 693| McGraw 
. Boston. 


New Fork 


48 
Philadelphia 116|36|.763| Chan 
Chicago... Chisago: 45|:704| Chance 
-| Detroit. Chicago 955 :643| Chance 
Detroit. |: 42|.724| Clarke 
Detroit. 507 Chan. 
Philadeiphia... , 19} 54) .647| McGraw 
Philadelphia. 48|.682| McGraw 
oston 51|.664| McGraw 
Hi +615 Stallings 
BL Ee os 
ШЕ 1636| McGraw 
Boston s 90 44 
Chicago B 
Cleveland. 


New York 
New York * 
New York.. .. 
Washington. 

Washington. 


SETSESESESZ 


Cochrane. 
Cochrane. 
McCarthy 
McCarthy 
McCarthy 
MeCarthy 
Baker... 

McCarthy, . 
McCarthy ` 


auesbsosSessoneseses| 


F 


[III 


New York. 
Cleveland: 


= 


New Vork 
Cleveland. 3721 Lopes. 

-New York... -| 96(58|:623|5tengeli оп, 
* First major league team ever to win pennant five years in Succession. 


. 59901559 


Long Throw Record eet 314 Inches 
baseball 443 feet 375, Inches 
Outfielder Don Grate of Chattanooga (Southern Association) . of 434 teet 


during field а, tercisi ‚ Tenn., Aug. 23, iheldon Lejeune who. 
1 inch, set Sept, 74652. A previous tong- standing record, 1 790. 5 Ser byre 
8 baseball 426 feet 915 inches, Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 12, 4 


MM 
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Baseball World Championships, 1903-1955 


Won Losers Won 


Yr. Winners Won 


Losers 


Yr. Winners 


i903 - L 


ә 


Pittsb'gh, N. L. 
refused play B Bosto! 


L. 


. N. 


Pee 
PF, 


ШЕКЕ РЕР 


888 
azp 


8. Louis. N. 
Chicago, N. L.. 


РТРС 
x 
sense M MOI UNION, 


St. Louis, 


N. L.. 


Meese) 


Chicago, N. L. 
Cincinnati, N.L. 
Detrolt, 


5 


eee 


QR. 

ETE 
t Ёгё 

E> 


ЕЕ 


"К.у „L. 
PULS N.! 
N. V. N. 1 
B'klyn, N 
B’klyn, 
Cleve 
N. Y. 


ненне 
perre 


ZZZZZZ 


Ll 


1955 [B'klyn., М. 


* One tie game. 1 First major league club to win five wor!d А 9 in Кош. 


World Series Attendance 


and Receipts Since 1923 


Yr. E Atten.| Rcpts. || Yr. Clubs G. Atten :| Repts. 
IN, Y.-N. Y, О). T A)-N. z 6/301,430|1,063,815||1940|Cinc. 72 
1957 J КЧ J. Y. 9 7|283'665|1,098'104|| 4 |New York. 5/235, 
1925) Pits. (ND-Wash. 7|282,848|1,182,854||1942| St. Louis GN 5 (ИР 1205, 249 
19268, Louls D D 7|328,051/1,207,864||1943| N. Y. (-St. Louis (N) 5| 05,784 
$ 4017050 783.,217||1944|S. Louis (N)-St. L. (А) в 
E ЕЯ 41199,0721 777,290)|1945| Detroit (A)-Chicago ( 7 
1929|Phila. - Chicago (UN 5|190,490| 859 1946|St. AG (N)-Boston (А). | 7/2 
1830 Phila. (A)-St. Louis (N). ‚| 6|212,019| 553,72 1947 N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (ND ..| 7 
1931|St. Louis (N) mA -+| 7|231,567|1,030,723||1948. Clever’ d (A)-Boston (N) 6 
1932|N. n) leago ( 4191.99 713,377||1949|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N) ..| 5 
93: М): 51163,0: 679,365 |11950 New York (A)-Phila. (№). | 4 
7|281,51011,128,995 11951 New York (-N. Y. (Ny. б 
6|286,67211,173,. 1952|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N, 7 
T m e 6/302,924/1,304,399 11953! N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N 6 
+ А)-М.Ү. (N. 5/238,14211,085,994||1954| New York (N)-Clev. e 4 
1938|N. Y. (A)-Chicago (№). 4|200,833| 851,188 1955 Brooklyn (N)-N.Y. (À)..| 7. 
1939[N. Y. (А)- Cincinnati. (001 41183,8490) 845,329 


Receipts since 1948 do not include fees for radio 
to players' pension fund. 


How Players Shared 


layers share in fij 


с rate 


Yr. | G. me 


NNSA Po 


3 kis 

Record shares. 
11 0 and ten 
2 partial shares, 


and television rights, This revenue customarily goes 


World Series Money 


rst four games E 
— Sha hare 


Losing 
G. 5 Players“ 


Dodgers. 


eoo oo 


Dodgers. 


In 1955 the Brooklyn Dodgers divided their players' pool into 30 full shares of 
varying partial shares. The New York Yankees distributed 34 full shares and 


45 Records Set, 28 Tied in 1955 World Series 


До five records were set апа 28 were tied in t 


he 1955 World Series, 32 of the new standards being 


{ей to the Yankees. A partial list of new records follows: 


мен! д total Series—52— Phil Rizzuto, 


Most games, total Series, one club—52—Phil Riz- 
auto, Yank 


Most 77 played, Shorfstop—9—Phll Rizzuto, 


Most. S EAE EH played, оюн, total Series—52— 


jj Most Series P 


Snider, 


nider, Do: 


Most double рї Started, 
—3—Gil E Dodgers, 


М pot home xo Total Series, NL player—9—Duke 
Most. таа Dated | in, total Series, NL player—20 
Most double plays, first baseman, Serles—l1—Gil 
first baseman, Series 


Most double plays, N M. game Series 
—1— Pee Wee Reese, асе 

Most home runs, seven-game "Series, both clubs— 
17—Dodgers 9, Yankees 8, 

Most home runs, NL club, Series—9—Dodgers. 

Most total bases, seven-game Series, both clubs 
—182— Dodgers 95, Yankees, 87. 

Most extra bases оп long hits, seven-game Series, 


both clubs—69—Dodgers 37, Yankees 32. 
"Frank Crosetti VE D Dickey, Yankee. 18— MOM Couple playa, Ван Hes, both clubs 19 Dodrers 
Most times mE home runs, Serles—2—Duke MP 


Most double plays, Series, one club—12—Dodgers. 
se 5 plays, game, both clubs—6—Yankees 


Dodger: 
Most Series” D Ed -21 Yankees 
pss 7 75 Played, total Series, one club—114— 


Most patties won, total Series, one club—74— 


"Yankees. 
Sit “есеї S, Венев 63, ,512,815.34, including 
8. 


TV and radio 


Shares _ 


Vaughan... 
P. Waner 
.|Medwick 
Lombardi. 


St. Lovis. 

К Louis. 
urillo. . : Brooklyn 9 
„Mays. Few York 
Ashburn Philadelphi: 


358 


Year American League 


Champion s in 1955 based on unofficial statistics available at close of season. 


Home Run Leaders, 1927-1955 


1927 |Ruth, New York. 


York; ‘Gehrig, 
Phila idelpnia. ... 
Philadelphia. . 


Fo: 

1936 |Gehrig, York 
1937 |DiMaggio, New Yo 
1938 Greenberg, Detroit. . 
Boston. 

г berg, Detroit. 
1941 | Williams, Boston. 
1942 | Williams, Boston. 
1943 /York, Detroit. 
1944 Eten, New York 
1945 Stephens, St. Loui 
1946 Greenberg, Detroit. 
1947 Williams, Boston. 
1948 |DiMaggio, New V 
1949 ium Ins, Barons 


1951 

1952 leveland 
1953 "leveland . 
1954 Cleveland... ; 
1955 |Mantie, New York 


Champion Pitchers 
(Based on 15 or 


Year ational League 


27 | Wilson, Но: Wiliams, 
Е Е Bottomley e АЧИ; Wilson, 


Kiner, Дарга. 
1947 |Kiner; Pitts Mize, AM yor 


and Their Averages 


more victories) 


_ NATIONAL _LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Үг Pitcher [бю A 


_ Pite cher Club Aver. 

где! St. Louis. . 714 

Kremer. `. Pittsburgh. :769 

Benton New York. : 1798 

Benton. |: i New York.. 7280 
Root. Chicago D 

3830: Titzelrmons s New. York. . Zh 
St, в д 

1032. Warneke. Chicago 286 


Boston. 


скоп 
|Chicago 
936. | Hubbell. Few York. 
1937. Hubbell . |New ES 
1938. | Lee, Chicag 
1939. Derringe er УИ асаа: 
1940. [К шоп Brooklyn. 
D. Biddle х 85928178 
»|Frene; Brooklyn 
1943; Coope; 


1944. | Wilks 
1845. Brechó ben 


Dickson. 
1947: Jansen 


1948; Ros een 


Brooklyn 
New York 
-|Brooklyn. 
New York. 
{Brooklyn 


1952. | Wither 
1953; Brags: 
1954! Antonelli... 
1955 Newcombe 


веабо: 
able at close ors 
The 1955 cham d on unofficial statisties | S 

1955: Frieng, UNE s 952754 Pierce, Chicago (A), 1 


1958: yrne. 
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National League Records in 1955 


FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


BH 
= 2 
g E x * al |e $ Н 
bis) 0/8) 8) S$) 3/5 9 |a 
2 25 33 FEET] 
8 s 
8 2 SSE S яо 
&|E|z|M|o|o|a|&|E| d om 
HM Pm —115/13/16/12]14|14]14|98| 55|.641| — 
‚| 2|—]14|14/13|15|11|11/85| 69/.552]13)4 
‚| 9|-8|—/10/13/10|13|17/|80| 74/.519|1874 
.1.6| 81121—]|11]12]13]15|77| 77/.500]2134 
> ММ 1855 9|. 9111|—]|11|11|14|75| 79/487 235 
Chicago . 7|. 7112/10] 11|—]|14|11]72| 81|.471/26 
St. Louis. ‚| S|11| 9| 9/11| 8|—]12/68| 8644 075 
Pitts)... 81111.51 7! 81111101—160! 941.390/38)5 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 
ab. . 3b, hr. rbi. sb. v 
B'klyn..5,193 43 201 800 77 .271 
Cine. 5,270 28 181:723 51 .270* 
54 182 697 42 .261 
35 143 609 64 .261 
34 169 643 38 .260 
490 132 631 42 .255 
54 164 594 35 .247 
60 91 528 21 .244 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 
2 dp. * 
e 117 .981 
rooklyn . 153 .978 
New York 158 .977 
5 170. 227 
aay 152 .975 
t. Louis. 153 .975 
ee 153 .974 
Pittsburgh. 168 7. 


таре? wa ек 
. Milwaukee, Pittsburgh. 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unoflcial) 
(100 at bats or more) 
2 в. ab. г. hy hr. rbi. 
ннер: 

klyn... .57 117 18 80 7 
Ашты Phila, 140 533 91 1 
75 152 580 122 
154 562 97 


. 123.446 81 
153 612 11 


ГУ 


СА 
— 
© 

Bu 


2 
So- Ste- A- e 


10 


=e 
BRWASCINANSS: 
— 


кезд 


51 


© wee 


8 
ы 
p: 


sb. 


. 
© 


SS LS Se cese 


e e eee «л 


165 .972 
York, Chicago, 


b. 
46 


G. Freese, Pit. 
Jones, Phila... 
Robinson, pan 57 Nr 
King, Chl. 113 
Elliott, St. L . $1 
Clemente, pas 124 
Sarni, St. L. 107 
Greengt: 

202 


sS, 
Cin.-Phila. . 
Harmon. Cin. . 

E. Freese, E "n 
Irvin, N. 1 
Roberts, vitia: 
Walker, B^ nf 48 
Williams, N. У 82 
Gilliam, B'klyn 147 
Amoros, Ben 119 
Tanner, Milw.. 97 2 
Thomas, Pitts. 142 
Thompson, 


N 135 
Gorbous, Cin.- 
ila 99 2 
Hemus, St. L. 96 2 
Stephenson, 
Bib... 
Palys, Phila.- 
i) a 


Grammas, 
St. L. 


Seminick, ў 
Phila... 
Hoak, B'klyn.. 
Jablonski, Cin. 
Zimmer, B'kiyn 88 


Shepard, Жаш; 94 

Crandall, Milw 1: 

Miksis, Chí. 

Morgan, Pail. 
Harris, N. 

E. a Brien, 1 Pit d 

Chiti, Chi.. 113 33 


n rbi. 


PILIS 
NOUO or 


sb. 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 


(50 innings or more) 


Freeman, Cin.. 
Miller, Phila... 


LaPalme, St. L 
Schmidt, St. L, 
Craig, B'klyn.. 
King, Pitts 
Friend, aima 
Jeffcoat, PUES 52 
Grissom, 41 
Rogovin, Pile: 17 
виш, Milw.. 09 
Newcombe, 
yn... is 34 234 222 38 143 
Labine, N 60 145 121 55 66 
Spahn, Milw. 39 246 248 63 109 
T 5 2 12 2 40 81 
30. 53 161 
82 142 
60. 68 
49. 47 
56 43 
66 94 
78 98 
41 76 
73 130 
81 91 
21 29 
46 84 
47 52 
37 50 
. 36 48 
Spooner, Bkh 20 99. 79 41 76 
М.Ү... 39 220 224 66 86 
23 130 143 48 71 
31 195 185 64 86 
30 151 143 34 67 
43 201 221 61 80 
46 208 198 63 94 
. 59 103 105 41 72 
Podres,B'klyn. 27 159 160 57 114 
Nichols, Mil. 34 144 141 67 44 
Hall, Pitts.... 15 94 92 27 46 
42 230 253 73 71 
38 118 120 30 63 
36 242 175 185 197 
28 95 98 43 53 
36 137 161 55 49 
1767 79 16 32 
22 155 152 52 107 
35 159 un 63 68 
Š 213 908 4i $ 
г id 175 180 72 87 
. 87 210 Er -62 136 
31 193 175 70 85 
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Sporting Events—American League 


American League Records in 1955 


FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


Е 
| | e 9 
2 % 
S а НЕ я 
|” |% ИНН! E 9 
5 2 8 2 35 8 
y 1215 а арс 8 $ 
|2 8 8 zE 834 
NES. | 1412/17 96| 58). 
Cleve. ....|13 11012017 93| 61]. 
Chicago. ; 11 130141 91| 63|. 
Boston. 8 181 84| 70. 
Detroit 10 | 79| 75 
Kans. City.| 63| 91 
Baltimore 7 97.370, 39 |. Chicago... 
Wash | 531101 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 
Chi ^b dfi 15 
Jhicago. . 1,732 2 
Cleveland 109 152 19813 | Yost, Wash 
Boston. 134 138 .978 | Kiner, Cleve... 
New York 29 180 .978 | Zauchin, Bost. 
Kansas City 29 145 174 .976 
Detroit. . t 139 158 .976 
Washington ,073 6 155. 170 .974 
altimore 156 4,166 1.705 167 155 :972 
Triple plays— Cleveland, Baitimore. Pierce, Chi. 
DIVIDU. x Konstanty, 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) NES Y ODE 
(100 at bats or more) Moi Ot 
g: ab. т. h. hr.rbi. sb. . | Wight, Cleve.- 
Valo, Kan. C 9 283 50 10d d 38 5 364] Balt... 
Hale, Balt 13 65 0 29 0. 
Williams 77 114 28 83 2. 
Kal 121 200 27 102 6. 
Naragon, 12 41 13 15 
Power, Kan. C 90190 19 75 0. 
Skowron, N.Y 46 92 12 61 1. 
J. D. Phillips, 
.., Detroit. 12207207; 
Slaughter, 
N. Y.-K. C.. 5-36 L1 
Kell, Chicago. 8 81 ^2. 
Fox, Chicago 8. 88 Te. 
Courtney, Chi- 
Wash 3 39. 0. 
Kuenn, Det 8 62 8. 
Smith, Cleve 22 77 10 . 
Mantle, N. V. 37 99 8 
Vernon, Was 14 85 0 
Simpson, 
pQleve-K, C. 115 397 43 119 5 52 3. 
Philley, Cleve. 
Balt. 8 49 1 
6 45 2. 
4 13 0 
[ 0 52 5.294 
9 15 3 18 0. Da 
491 3 20 75 1 42% Wilson, Ваш. 
483 50 140 15 68 1 .290 johnson. 7 5 
279 32 81 10 43 0 .290| Feller, Cle 
517 79 149 10 70, 19 .288 5 
33 79 15 5 | Narleski, Cleve 
oy 79 152 13 53 28: MebDerniott, 
500 
541 
5 


ennedy, Bait. 
hicago.,.. 
ABtrotb, K. G. 


109 284 
101 271 


. 123457 42 
At., 118 309 59 76 


Records, 1955 
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123 
126 380 x 
122 375 63 91 


13 321 56 78 
130 470 65 114 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) . 


(50 innings or more) 


$5 206 163 6% iSi 


45 73 68 
57 83 81 


141 135 48 60 
30 i 18 18 18 


44 126 119 
32 230 207 
43 67 57 


25 18 
22 69 
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: 806 Sporting Events—Major League At 


tendance; Most Valuable Players; Govt. 


Major League Baseball Attendance 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
*1985 | 1954 


AMERICAN LEAG 
*1955 | 1954 


1,033,589) 
525,202 


St. Louis... 
Philadelphia 


New York... 
Cleveland. 


о... 


2 Washington.. 
Cincinnati... 690,9 548,086 Baltimore x 
Total...... ....[ 7,672,798| $,013,519| 7,419,721|| Total.......... 8,943,815| 7,922,364| 6,964,076 
Previous Years Previous Years 
1952— 6,339,148 1949— 9,484,718 1952 — 8,203,896 1949—10,730,647 
1951— 7,244,002 1948— 9,770,743 ||1951— 8,882,674 1948—11,150,099 
1950— 8,320,616 1947—10,388,470||1950— 9,142,301 i . 1947— 9,564,543 
Data for 1955 are based on unofficial figures available at close of regular season. Kansas City 
figures for 1953 and 1954 refer to Philadelphia. Baltimore 1953 figures refer to former St. Louis Browns. 
"Major league baseball established а new all-time attendance record during 1948 by draw 972,601 


fans, The Cleveland Indians led, setting an all. 
at home. 
The record pai 


-time attendance mark by playing before 2 
id attendance for a baseball game was established Oct. 10, 1948 in the fifth game of 


0,627 fans 


the World Series when 86,288 paid their way into Municipal Stadium in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The record paid attendance for a 
Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, durin: 
beat the New York Yankees, 4 to 1 and 3-: 
was 86,563, largest major league crowd. The рг 
Municipal Stadium by the Indians and the Phil 

The record attendance for a night 
(Aug. 20, 1948) in a game between 


‘egular season game is 84,587 established Sept 
& double header in which the Cleveland Indians twice 
„ Including the pass list of 1,976, the overall attendance 


ie Cleveland India d the Chi 
е Cleveland Indians and the Chicago White Sox. 
rd attendance for an exhibition game—71,289, established in a might game in Yanke 


1954, in 


12, 


evious record paid attendance, 82,781, 
adelphia Athletics, June 20, 1948. 
blished in the Municipal Stadium, Cleveland 


was set at 


e Stadium, 


New York, June 25, 1951, between the New York Yankees and Brooklyn Dodgers. 


Most Valuable 


listed below were made by the Leagues, 


Awards 
since 
> NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Player Awards 


1922-1929, and by the Baseball Writers’ Association 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


. Cleveland 
New York 
Philadelphia 


1930—No award 
1931—Lefty Grove. 
1932—J: 


2081 immy Foxx Philadelphia 
8 1933—Jimmy Foxx. Philadelphia 
134—0! ап. із || 1934—M ick: Detroit 

1935—Gabby Hartnett. 1935—] Detroit 
1 — 1936—Lo New York 
198—Ernie Lombardi einnati|| 1938 mmy Pose o Boston 
1939 —Bucky Walters Cincinnati || 1939—Joe DiMaggio.. New York 
1940—Fra icCormick inna’ H: Greenberg... Detroit 
1941—Dolph Camilli . Maggio New York 
[Es DI 
1944—Martin Mi New York 


1945—Phil Cavarretta. 
/1946—Stan Musial. 
1947—Bob Elliott... 
1948—Stan Musial 
1949—Jackie Robinson 
1950—Jim Konstanty. 
1951—Roy Campanella 
1952—Henry J. (Hank) Sauer 
1953—Roy Campanella . . 
1854—Wilde Mays 


n 5 
DAC E 
erra Pe 

1952— Robert. (Bobby) Shantz, 
1953—Al Rosen 
1954—Yogi Berra 


Clevelan 
. New York 


Professional Baseball Government 


Ford C. Frick, 56, president of the National Lea; 
seven-year term at an annual salary of $65,000. 


Commissioner—Ford C. Frick. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Charles Segi 
Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
President, secretary, treasurer—Warren C. Giles. 
Chairman of Board—John A. Heydler. 
Manager Service Bureau—David J. Grote. 
Office—2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Bendix Troph 

The 1955 Bendix Air Race held Sept. 4 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. during the National Aircraft Show, 
Sept. 3-5, was won by Col. Carlos M. Talbott, 
USAF World War II pilot, who flew a Super Sabre 
F-100C, the nation’s first supersonic combat plane, 
2,325 miles from George Air Force Base, Victor- 
ville, Calif., to International Airport in 3 hours 
48 minutes 4 seconds, at an average speed of 610.- 
726 m.p.h., with one five-minute refueling stop 


ar. 
York 20, М.Ү. 


gue, was elected commissioner, Sept. 20, 1951, for a 


AMERICAN LEA 
President, secretary, treasurer William Hare 
mages 


anager Service Bureau—Earl J, Hilligan. 
Ofüce—310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 


ш. 
NATIONAL ASSOCI ON 
Р President treasurer -Georgo M, Trautman: 
с lations—Robert L. Finch. 
Office—720 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


y Race, 1955 


at McConnell AFB, Wichita, Kans. Record for the 
Bendix Race is an average 616.208 m.p.h., set in 
1954 by Capt. Edward W. Kenny in a F-84F 
Thunderstreak, 

Winning plane in the General Electric race of 
three B-47 medium bombers was piloted by Мај, 
Leonard J, Stevens, Chicago, Ill. It covered the 
2,337 miles from March AFB, Riverside, Calif., in 
3 hours 57 minutes 59.2 seconds at an average spec 
of 589.294 m.p.h. 


Sporting Events—No-Hit Games; Longest Games; МОЛОР Champions 807 


Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 Ss 


(Complete Nine-inning Games) 


F | Pitcher Clubs Set. 
1920—July 1 Johnson T EO 
1922— April 30 Robertson (1) 

1 Aay 7 |Barnes.... 


|Jones. 


|Ehmke : ‚ 
Haines t Louls-Boston e $ 
Vance Brooklyn- Philadelphia N (Ist game) 1 
[Lyons 2 - {Chi Boston A ^ » 


III 


ibbell 2 -|New York-Pittsburgh N 
rrell I ..|Cleveland-St. Louis A. E 
urke B ...|Washington-Boston A. 
[Newsom (2)...........|Bt. Louis-Boston A | 
|P. Dean St. Louis-Brooklyn N ЗА 
Kennedy .|Chicago-Cleveland A k: eh 
Dietrich E .|Chicago-St. Louis A. > 
1938—June 11 Vander Meer ..{Cineinnati-Boston N ыч АО. „че 
19: -June 15 Vander Meer .|Cincinnati-Brooklyn N (night game)... 6-0 a 
1938— Aug. 27 Pearson... . .|New York-Cleveland А (2nd game). | 13-0 ——— 
1940—A pril 16 Feller (3) ..+,-|Cleveland-Chicago A... ‘ й 1-0-2** 
1940—April 30 Carleton ...|Brooklyn-Cincinnath N. 3-0 - 
1941—A ug, 30 Warneke.. ^ St. Louls-Cineinnati N 20 ON 
1944 27 "Tobin 2s. .|Boston-Brooklyn N. Е 
15 Shoun -.-..|Cineinnati-Boston N.. 1-0 
"Tobin qe .|Boston-Philadelphia N 720. c. 
Fowler.. 28 Philadelphia-St. Louis 1-0. 
Head ‘Brooklyn-Boston n 5-0 
Feller. Я 'Cleveland-New York А. 1-0- 
[Blackwell d Cinceinnati-Boston N (night game). l 73 б 
Black 2s |Gleveland-Philadelphla А... 
MeCahan у .|Philadelphia-Washington A. B 3-0: 2° 
Lemon.... .... .{Cleveland-Detroit x j 
Barney Brooklyn-New York N. (night game). 
Biekford ...|Boston-Brooklyn N. (night game) 
Chambers ......|Pittsburgh-Boston. А. (2nd game) se x: 
t ...|Cleveland-Detroit A, (Ist бате 2 2- 
-.|New York-Cleveland A. (night g: 0 7 
New York-Boston A (first game) 5 
..|Detroit-Washington А a4 
Bren New Yak A „ 
"Trucks. ; 5 гон Ne, . m ү! 
Tay Holloman St. Louis-Philadelphia А Went game) val 
1954—Jun: | Wilson 211i [Mitwaukee-Philadelphla N.. AD Ee. 
1955—May Bens? RR Chieago-Pittsburgh N б 


(1) Perfect game, no one reaching first base. (2) Newsom pitched nine hitless innings, then 
allowed one hit in tenth. (3) Opening game of season. 


1920 vs E $ 
00000000 А 
CHER TUR COMME $00000000—1 15 2 
Game called on account of darkn par 
Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oesc 
1906 Р 
0003—4 10 2 1 
0000000001 19162 
and Carrigan and Criger. 
945 - : 
AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, July 21, D 0 0-1 U 1 
Detroit ..00000010000000000000000 01 16 1 
x lier (1935 innings). 


5 


f 2, 
'ooklyn. Sept. 11, 1946 5 
81 LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE-19 0 Е 5 m SA е H 1, 6 
Brooklyn: E “90.00000000000000000-9 571903 
Game called on acc Г xness after 4 hours and 40 minutes of play. Bee EN 
Batteries- Vander Meer ds у Gumbert (4) and Mueller; Gregg (10), Casey (5), Herring (3), Behri 

eless innings, _ 


and Edwards. or" 
The Pittsburgh Pirates and the Boston, Braves (National League) played 20 20 
Aug. 1, 1918, before Pittsburgh won in the 21st inning, 2 to 0. Ў 75 19 May. 1 d 
LONGEST 9-INNING GAME—AMERICAN LEAGUE—3 Hr. 52 eco is s2 Pinter Do 
The longest nine-inning game in the history, of major lengue base Wis York Yankees and e 


played in Yank ay 25 1 е 
Boston Red Sox. The Кей Sox won, 14-10. 8 
ve innings and involved 32 players, 10 of them pitchers. One D the sixth. inning. 


Was in the game two and three-quarter hours before being knocked out 


National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 


in Wichita, Капе; 

State champions qualify annually in the National Baseball Congre Tourn ae National nii 
To the United States champions there is awarded а $10,000 са ] 
‘ongress also sanctions District and State tournaments. j^ 7 


* 


B n DANTUR City (Okla.) mies А: 
‘ort Wayne (Ind.) Capeharts Elk city j kers 4 Б 
HB e ыр nas nF!!! 
yer (Va.) Colonia. ў 
VCC 
. ans. 
1955 Wichita (капе) Boeing Bombers Sinton (Texas) Plymou м 


808 Sporting Events—Babe Ruth's Records 
Babe Ruth's Lifetime Record, 1914-1935 


George Herman 1 Ruth, one of baseball's greatest players, died in Memorial Hospital, New York 
City (Aug. 16, 194! 3. 


Year Club League Pos. G AB R H HR SB BA E FA 
14 timore- 

» Providence, . Inter.... . Brot. .. 4 121 22 28 1 4 231 4 .904 

. American. . 5 10 1 2 0 2 0 1,000 

7 42 92 16 239 4 0 2 1976 

67 136 18 37 з 0 3 1973 

; 195 914:540 0 2 1984 

95 95 317 50 95 1 6 18 .950 

19 Boston. . ; 130 432 103 139 29 7 3 .990 

20 New York Ab- 142 458 158 172 54 14 19 (936 

152 540 177 204 59 17. 13 966 

110 403 94 128 35 2 9 968 

152 522 151 205 41 17 11 973 

153 520 143 200 46 9 14 .962 

98 359 61 104 25 2 6 1974 

152 495 139 184 47 11 1 919 

151 168 192. 60 7 i3 963 

154 530 163 173 54 4 8 975 

185 499 121 172 46 5 4 984 

145 518 150 186 49 10 10 1965 

145 149 199 48 5 7 4m 

133 457 120 156 41 2 9 901 

ot 137 % 7 d d od Н 903 

oston. . ^Natonab..0.:...:: 28. 72 13 3 6 Ò 2 1957 


Major league totale. 2,503 8,396 2,174 2,873. 714 123 .3424,673 557 175 .968 
Ruth hit a total of 5,193 bases; 506 209; Bases 
f ium Runa batted in 2,200; ВМ 


es. 
The longest home run on record was - 
New York Giants in Tampa, Fla. The AEN 8 game between the Boston Red Sox and 


"Sold to New York A. L. for $125,000. January. 1820. 
' WORLD'S SERIES RECORD 


Year Club 


G AB R H HR SB BA PO A E FA 
1 1 0 0 0 0900 о о 0000 
1 = о о 0. 0.200 2 4 01,000 
3 5-0 1 0 0720 1 5 01,000 
C 1 2 33 9 о 0100 
$5.37 1 2 0 01i 9 о 01.000 
6.39.58 7. з 0 :368 17 о 1.94 
7 2 6 в 4 1.30 8 2 0100 
181341124! 2 
4 15 6 5 3 0 59 8 0 1 
———————————————— 
4% 129 37 42 is 4.325 73 12 2.977 
ALL-STAR GAME RECORD 

Year League Pos. AB R E 
,1933 American, ..............Of.. 4 1 5 36, 3B EE RUE 200 m 2 E 1.000 
1934 American, . мез, 2 1 0-0 0 0 0900 о о о .000 
All-star game totals..... as reor LES. aar: ° ° 1 2 .333 1 [] 0 1.000 

Year Club 
Jod Bone gene 5 тов 210 A ЕҢ 103 15 bs 
1914 Boston. . І 5667 221 12-40 7 23,91 
Дир EON: 6 .750 166 80 59 85 112 244 
1916 Boston. 12 .657 230 83 63 118 170 175 
1917 Boston 13 639 244 93 73 108 128 2.02 
1919 Boston H 1050 145 80 4 бз 30 200 
PRR ат т 
. American. 01000 1 H z 3 

American 1 01000 B 5 Н $ б $00 
92 44 .667 974 400 307 443 486 2.24 


Ye 
1916 Boston. А ER. Be so. Wu 
1918 Boston: 2523. 7 410 
World's series tota! $ 3 10 8 087 
RUTH'S REGULAR RECORDS Most years leading league in runs—8. 
Most runs * 
Most home runs, Metime Ti Most F 
5, ent 708. os! tted e 
Most home runs, World Series id. Most long Bits, оого типа Беноа in 13 (éd). 
Most home runs, season—60. Most years league leader in long hits—7. 
Most years leading in home runs—12. Most fone hits, season—119. EE К 
Most years 50 or more home runs—4. Most extra bases on long hits, lifetime—2,920. 


Most years 40 or more home runs—11. Most years 1 

Most ‘times TU or more homers "n ваше 12. m 9 d Ho leader in extra bases on long 
ost home runs w] ases full, season: ; ost extra — 

Most home runs, five consecutive ames" (ted) Most years 1 1 

Most runs in league, season —177. hits—14 (tied). 


00 or more extra bases on long 


Sporting Events—Ruth’s Record; 


Hall of Fame; Distances; Legion 809 


Most years 200 or more extra bases on iong 
hits—4. 

Most total bases, season—457. 

Most years league leader in total bases—6 (tled). 

Highest slugging percentage, lifetime—,690. 
ey, years league leader in slugging percentage— 
1 


Highest slugging percentage, season—.847. 
Most bases on balls, lifetime—2,056. 

Most years league leader, bases on balls, life- 
time—11. 
1 consecutive years league leader, bases on 
alls—4. 

Most years 100 or more bases оп balls—13. 

Most bases on balls, season—170. 

Most strikeouts, lifetime- 


Most consecutive games, опе or more runs—9. 

Most base hits—four game series—10. 

Most two-base hits, four game series—3 (tied). 

Most home runs, total series—15. 

Most home runs, six game series—3. 

Most home runs, seven game series—4 (tied). 

Most times two home runs, game—2 (tied), 

Most total bases. total series—96. 

Most total b: four game series—22. 

Most total bases, game—12. 

Most long hits in four game series—6. 

Most long hits in six game series—5 (tied). 

Most long hits, total series—22, 

Most extra b. hits—total series—54. 

Most extra bases, game—9. 

Most times batted in three runs, one inning—2. 
ost bases on balls—total series—33. 

Most bases on balls, six game series—8. 

Most bases on balls, seven game series—11, 

Most bases on balls, game—4. 

Most strikeouts, total series—30. 


Members of National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
The shrine of organized baseball, dedicated June 12, 1939, is located in Cooperstown, N. 25 


IMMORTALS 


PITCHING RECORD è = ve 


_ Most consecutive innings pitched, no runs (total 
series)—2924. ^ ^ 
Pitcher w. longest game—14 innings. 


RUTH'S OVERALL 


TAY 


1923 New York 5 & 
1924 New York Б TUR 
1920 New York 52,000 
1926 New York 52,000. 
1927 New York 710,000 
1928 New York 710,000 
1929 New York (Ате 710,000. 
1930 New York EAD 
1931 New York 80, 
1932 New York (Amer. 2 
1933 New York D. 
1934 New York P 
1935 Boston (Nat. 10 
1938 Brooklyn 15.000 
l 3975,90 
*Bought by Red Sox from Baltimore and farmed 


ht 
to Ens (L. L.) В ийа: 
if Ruth received $500,000 from World ы 
series games and other sources, bringing hls totel 


to $1,425,000. 1 
^ kee uniform was retired (Juni 
1845) and sent to the Baseball Hall of Pame in 


13, 1948) and sent 


E 
i Cooperstown, N. " 


J 


McGraw, E A 


Evers, John J. 
Anson (Cap). Adrian C | Ewing (Buck), William B. Nichols ed 
Baker (Home Run), J. Frank Foxx, James E. QR (eh, Melvin T; 
Barrow Edward G. Frisch, Frank Ott ( K. Herbert. d. 
ENS Charles (Chief) geng (Lou). cou Louis Eines аўга: 1 7E 
esnahan, Roger Gehringer. arles 5 X e 
Brouthers, Dan Griffith, Clark C. Radbourne LEE Charli 
Brown (Three Finger), Mordecai Р. | Grove Кену, Robert M. EC es George H. 
Bulkeley, Morgan C. Hartnett (Gabby), Charles L, | Ruth, (Babe), Crore 
Burkett,’ Jesse C. Heilmann, Harry Edwin Schalk, D "oysius Hairy 
Cartwright, Alexander J., Jr. Hornsby, "Rogers Sun raw ST " * 
Chadwick. Henry Hubbell. Car! Spalelng Alder d X 
Chance, Frank L. Jennings, Hugh Spal 1 Tris), ‘Tristram E. (zs 
Chesbro, John D. Johnson, Byron B. Speal ег iam H. 
Glarke, Fred Johnson, Walter P. Tinker, Joseph B.. | 
Cobb, Tyrus R. Keeler, Wiliam iath le) Harold J * 
Cochrane (Mickey), Gordon S. Kelly (King), Mike Traynor i Arthur Charles 
Collins, Edward Т. Klem, William J. Vance Rube), George Edward 
Collins, James Lajoie, Napoleon . Waddell (Rube). 1 Peter 3 
Comiskey, Charles A, Landis, Kenesaw M. Wagner (Honus), 5 1 
Connolly, Thomas H. Lyons, Theodore A. Wallace, Roderick J. a. М 
Cummings (Candy), W. A. Mack, Connie Walsh, Edward A. » 
Dean (Dizzy), Jay Hanna Maranville, Walter J. Waner, Paul Glee 14 
Delahanty. Ed (Rabbit) Wright. George 4 
Рікеу, William M. Mathewson, E Wright, Вк e № 
aggio, Joseph Ра McCarthy, Mex а n * К 
шту, ‘Hugh Раш MeGirnity, Joseph J, Young (ОУ). \ En 
$ P ks . 
Home Run Distances in Baseball. Par 53 
Source: Clubs’ and Leagues’ Service urea is 
(For seating capacities, NATIONAL LEAGUE ams 
д AMERICAN LEAGUE СО Ft.fromplate = 
— E DT from plate «tk to fence. 
to fence г 
City Name of park City шер. 
ы o Grounds. 
New York... | Yankee Stadium... Крез Field 
Boston. 'enway Park..... Wrigley Field. 
Clevelan Aunicipal Stadium. bes Field. 
Detroit, Briggs Stadium... .. 
Chicago, :...|Comiskey Park.. 
B ashington Griffith Stadium 
Baltimore Memorial Stadiu E 450) 
ansas City...|*Kansas City Stad. 354| 442| 330 


"New home of Kansas City Athletics (former Phi 


American Legion Junior B 


1933— Chicago, 11) | 1939—Omaha, Nebr. 
losg Cumberland, Md. | 1940—Albemarle, N. C. 
1925—базіопіа. М. C. | 1941—San Diego, Calif. 
1936 —Sbartanburg, S. C. | 1942—Los Angeles, Calif. 
183]—Lynn, Mass. 1943— Minneapolis, Minn. 
38—San Diego, Calif. | 1944—Cincinnati, Ohio. 


iladelp! 


810 Sporting Events—Minor League Winners; Junior World. Series, 1955 


Minor League Pennant Winners in 1955 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


w si? $ 
* 9 Е Н 
285 2 3 8 ье 
ou 8 8 IH 8 & S 85 
SHAME EIS Re 
SSS AIs SSS & Оа 
— 101174805017 
Nate 10151010] 18|14|15]94|59|.614| 16 
Cubans 1 2... 16/4|13|12 14]87/66).569) 71 
ches [ òl. .|12|15|111576 77-497] 18? 
ems 10 % CM 
4) 9| 7/121. x 
Ваше 8 s| 9/11| 9| 7]... |12/64/89|.418 3074 
Richmond... 61 71 8 2 81101121. .1581951,37913674 
Batting Averages (Unofficial) 
Player—Club f 808 184 hr. rbi. pct. 
Nelson, Montreal. 4 К 
Williams, Montreal 30 


R. Wilson, Montre: 
A. Wilson, Toronto. 
Sullivan, Columbus 
Jacobs, Columbus. 
Clark, Rochester. 


Ki кі, Syracuse, 48 9 
Cimon, Montreal. 144 520 160 9 85.308 
Brandt, Rochester. 153 6 178 12 68 304 
Fernandez, Montreal... 139 491 148 4 61 .301 
Marasco, Richmond. 131 418 126 10 48 „301 

Pitehing Averages (Unofficial) 
. ip. so. у. 1, pct. 
9 126 63 12 3 .800 
41 211 19 6 .760 
34 20 1M 22 9.710 
Cox, Montreal 27 149 78 11 5 .688 
Woley, Montri 36 167 106 12 6 .667 
Lovenguth, Syracuse. 39 169 98 15 8 .652 
Seantlebury, Cubans... 40 151 77 13 9 591 
K. Johnson, Toronto... 30 199 135 14 10 .583 

PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 

1 Вв 
pin 3 8 g 

Club BHHEHHHE |5 
= a Sis 5 2 
ЕНЕ 4 8 8 lee 
9 8 als $ E! 381 8 H EZ 
2$ 33&]2/5)3|5|3 & oa 
10/16/15|14|14|95|77|-552| . - 
8 11|14/13/10/23/92/80].535| 3 
14|10|13|16|13191|81|-529| 4 
1312131218752 4 
141111. .|13/13|13|86|86|.500| 9 
„% НЫНЫН 
10} 51121112111113|14|. 17619614421 19 | 

Batting Averages (Unofücial) 


Player—Clu 


b 
Metkovich, Oakland. Pls Pis 


Л ab, h. hr. гі 
151 532 178 17 79 .335 


Junior World Series of 1955 


The minor leagues’ Junior World Series of 1955 was iller: ап 
Бе АПР re M me mee ОЛА: ML Тайыз AL panes T0 (Аш р 


First Game, Rochester, N.Y., Sept. 21 
R. 


H. E. 
113 000 003— 8 11 1 
"2:20 


Minneapolis 
ite 001 000 002— 3 


Second Game, Rochester, N.X., Sept, 22 
R. H. E. 
000.001200— 3 6 2 


Minneapolis 
Rochester 000 340 00x— 7 8 0 
Batterie: onstable, Nicholas, Melliere, and 
Sawatski; Deal and St. Claire. Winning pitcher, 
Deal; loser, Constable. Attendance, 7.665. У 

Third Game, Rochester, N.Y., Sept. 24 

. E. 
Minneapolis 000 соо 100— I 75 0 
Rochester 001 530 20 — 11 14 0 


Batteries--Konikowski, Melliere, Corwin, Nich- 
and Sawatski; Blaylock and St. Claire. 

Blaylock; loser, Konikowski. 
Attendance, 11,519. 


Fourth Game, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 
R. 


Rochester 
Minneapolis 


25 
H. E. 
000 010-3 9 1 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Р “| | t 
z zc 9 Ё 
JR SHRBEHEEEE { 
Chub As 2 = 2 
HHBHHHEH 9 25 i 
SSS SES $ |as t 
515151321856 5| & | om i 
Minneapolis .|12/13/13|16 10|11| 92 i 
mana. . .. [10]. .|11|11]10/10/16|16/84 8 H 
Denver 9|11]..| 9/10/13/13/ 18/83 9 i 
Louisville... | 9/11/13). . 111315 83 9 
Toledo. . ... | 6/12]12]15|. .|13]10 81 11 
St. Paul. ..|12|12| 9| 9) 9...1 i 
Indlanapoits|L1| 6| 9| 7|12| 9| 36 24 
Charleston.| 5| 61 4| 7| 9110! 9|. 15011041: 42 


(Unofficial) 


. ab. b, hr. rbi. pot. 
5 505: 107 «337 


H 
| 
I" j 
| 


Johnson, Denver. 
Keough. Louisville 
Garcia, Toledo. . 15 


Pitching Averages 


Pitcher—Club 1. pet. 
Robinson, Toledo 4 278 
Pearce, Omaha 5 ‚706 
Worthington, Minn. 10 .655 
Schroll, Louisville... . 6 .647 
R. G. Smith, Louisville 6 .625 
Trowbridge, Toledo... 3 .8 619 
"Templeton, St. Paul.... 4 9 "909 
Casale, Louisville. .... . 7 д1 .60) 


Player—Club 


Roberts, Holly 
Marguez, Portland 
ade, 


G. Los Angi 37 
V. Jones, Los Angeles. 2 666 2 
Mickelson, Portland... 164 604 186 
Wilson, Portland. 155 616 189 
n, San Diego 154 576 176 
Bright, Sacramento... 120 459 140 
Pitching Averages (Unofficial) 

Pitcher—Club a. W. I. 
Kretlow, Seattle. 22 14 3 
Munger, Hollywood. 36 23. B58 

ton, Los el 53 17 6. 
Trimble, Hollywood 37 11 an 
Lown, Los Angeles..... 61 12 83 
Bradford, San Francisco 51 12 5 


Batteries—Markell, Jacobs, Woolridge, Helm, : 
ond St. Claire; Worthin on und Ваха, ШУ 
tendance, 6,643, orthington; loser, Jacobs. 


Fifth Game, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. и 4 
R. H Be 
Rochester ...... 001 020 814 | 
Minneapolis .... 00 0 $98 023 4 те 
Batteries—Deal and St, Claire; Constable, 


al; loser, Constable, Attendance, 3,127. 
Sixth Game, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. ?7 


Rochester ....0 

Minneapolis 010 010 000 0— 
N St. 

aako Const е, часовы апа and Jacobs, 
ў ] obs. 

Attendance, 3,360 er, Worthington; loser, Jaci 


Seventh Game, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept- 28 


н. Е, 

баронеса 
inneapo: 000 401 40x— 
Batteries—Deal, Markell, Woolridge, 
Claire; Byerly, Melliere, ‘Worthington, and Saus 


ski. Winning ‘pitcher, Melliere; loser, Deal. Al 
tendance, 9,92 


E Melliere, and Sawatski. Winning pitcher, 


R. H, E 
3 


R. 
000 000 200— 4 


Sporting Events—All-Star Baseball Games -~ 


Record of All-Star Baseball Games, 1933-1955. 


An All-Star game is played annually by teams composed of players from 

a nation-wide poll of fans. After Е Жог taxes the American ani Were 
receipts normally goes to the Ball Players’ Benevolence Purd and other current worthy causes, 
to the players’ pension fund. The game was not played in 1945, 


League selected by 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, End 


National 000002000—2 Н 1 
American 01200100x—4 

Paid attendance—49,200; receipts $51,203. 50 and 
$5,175 for radio rights. 


SECOND GAM w York Pu 1 odi m 
American. 22.000261 1 
National 103030 9 0 07 15 1 


Paid attendance—48,363: receipts $52,982. 


THIRD GAME—Cleveland, Je o TN 

National. )0010000 

American. 21001000 A H 
Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $82,179.12. 


ен 


FOURTH GAME—Boston, зау 9 ui 
American 


000000300 1 
020020054 9.0 
Rowe, Harder and R. Ferrell, 
Dickey; J. Dean, Hubbell, C. Davis, e and 
Hartnett. Winner, J. Dean; loser, Grov 

Paid attendance—25,556; receipts $H, 588.80. 


FIFTH GAME RE Juro DA ti 


National 000111 0 
American. 0023 1 2 0 0 38 13 2 

(es ee n, Hubbell Blanton, Grissom, 
Mungo, W. and Hartnett. Mancuso: Gomez, 


Bridges, Harder and Dickey. Winner, Gomez; loser, 


. Dean. 
Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 
SIXTH GAME Cincinnati, qur, [3 1938, 


American. 0000 4 
National 1001002 0 xci $ 0 
Batteries—Gomez, Allen, Grove and Dickey: 


Vander Meer, W. Lee, M. Brown and Lombardi. 
Winner, Vander Meer; loser, Gomi 
Paid attendance 27,067; receipts $38,469.05, 


SEVENTH GAME- New, York eur July п, а 
Nations 0 ооо 


0 

American... 000: 7000 3 б 1 

Batterie: М 
Rufüng, Bridges, Feiler and Dickey. Winner, 
Bridges; loser, Lee. 

Paid attendance—6z.892: receipts $75,701. 
свін: GAME у 9 a Жы ы, 9, men 
National. $ 000000009 7 ô 


y Batteries Rüth he Newsom, Feller and Dickey, 
‘ayes, Hemsley; Derringer, Walters, Wyatt, French. 
Hubbell and Lombardi, Phelps, Danning. Winner, 
Derringer; loser, Rufün 

Paid attendance 32,313: receipts $36,723.03. 


NINTH S 5 July 8. 1 
CE 000 20-5 


National . 2 
American”. 0001010147 i 3 

Batteries Wyatt, Derringer, Walters, Passeau 
and Owen, Lopez, Danning; Feller, Lee, Hudson, 
Smith and Dickey, Hayes. Winner, Smith; loser, 


Passeau. 
Paid attendance—54,674; receipts, $63,267.08, 


10th GAME—New York City, July 6, ere 
2300 0 0 0—3 


American ... 

National 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0—1 H 1 
Batteries—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts; M. 
ooper, Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters and 1E 


Gooner, Lombardi. Winner, Chandler; loser, 


Pack attendance- 33,694: receipts, $86,102.98. 


lith GAME—Philadelphia, July 13, 1943 
TER 


National .i800000101-3 10 3 
American " :003101000x—5 8 1 
J atteries—M, Cooper, Vander Meer, Sewell, 


avery апа W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, New- 
Wiser de 0985 and Early. Winner, Leonard: 


Paid à attendanee—31, 938; receipts $65,674. 


12th GAME 5 July 11, 1944 
Angie 100700001 g od 
Batteries—Borow: ane 
y, Hugh! — Nerv 
houser, Newsom, and Hemsley, Hayes; Walters, 


Bffeniberger, Sewell, T. 
obin and W, Cooper, 
Wal e Winner, Raffensberger; loser, “Hughson. 
attendance—29,589: receipts $81,275. 


Morrisville Wins 1955 Little League World 5 


ch С won the 1955 Little League World Seri 
8 n nit an extra-inning home run in we teg 
4-3, before an audience of 10,000. Auburn, 


Morrisville, Pa., 


third piace consolation play-off. 


ortion of 


13th GAME—Boston, July 9, 1946 


Cooper, lewhouser, 
Hayes, Feller; loser. 


Passeau. У 
Paid attendance, 34.906; receipts, $111,338. . 
14th GAME SAQUE uly 8, 1947 


American . 0 0—2 

National SOL e 
Batteries—New! Cue Mast 

Page and Rosar; Blackwell, ‘Bree ER ‘Sain, 8) 


and Cooper, Edwards. Winner 
Paid attendance, 41,123; receipts, Pheer toate 314.90, 


15th АМЕБЕ 200008 Mo., "dE 13,1948 - — 


AR UE 
American. 0113 0 D 00 
Batteries—Branea, Schmitz, UE Blackwell, 
Cooper and Masi; Masterson, 


olem; 
Rosar and Tebbetts. Winner, Raschi 018 sonia, 
Paid attendance—34,009; receipt, 9505. 707 


16th GAME eta HN Aun J 5i E m - 


National 2190020001 my 
Batteries—Raschi, Parnell, Trucks, Brissie 

Tebbetts and Berra; Bickford, Pollett, e 

patni Newcomba анаи AUN Ре * 

anella. Winner 

апела. СУЗ ЙТ receipts nnm 


ШЫ E 11, 1950. 


Roe, 
and Cam; 
Paid a! 
17th . 
000001 
0 à 1 $ 2000000 


2d D 0 1—4 10. 

00—3 8 
Batteries Konstanty, Janien сеп, Rob- 
[47 Newcombe, an ipanella: ` 


Raschi, 
Houtteman, Reynolds, Gray, moa and Berra, 


„ Blackwell; 
Hegan. Winner, Black et sists, 810,110.51. 


18th GAME—Detroit, Mens uds dei 1951 3 
e > 10 

EG |! Ne DER tho, Blackwell 

E ei 15 r Huta "hinson, d 


‘agile; loser, loser, Lo 
ae аз Вета ті is receipts, $124, 


19th GAME— Philadelphia, Ра» pr ов à 
5 0 
21 10010 ebene E 
Shanta, and Berra“ Winner, Rush; 
receipts, $108, 121 40. 


Fro 


American 


Lemay 
, Lemon. > 
ее. aid attendance—32,785; 


ps GAME-— Cincinnati, | n oi BO - 
saa UTI 
ational FR aige ал 
Batteries—Pi Reynolds, son and 
Berra; Rob Spahn, pe i Reynolds 


Winner, a (N.) 


Comune 


American. 


y 


Batteries- 2 t ME 
1 туена» Fo Ford, Consuegra, mon, and 
н loser, 
Pad йине йл receipts, $259,204. 


n" 


n 000 ERE 


мар Sean X 
e e 6 а Newcombe, one ux 2 
Crandall, Burge! ss, LOD: 


We 


ner Ad at у ner sue, ipts, $170,545.50. 


RECAPITULATION 


American League 


National fend aca, 
$2, 038, 9.635422 A N 
ene 
„ 36 When 
es in Williamsport, AM Township = 


to defeat qtd 


ined 
шектей Swinchester, M 


2 Sporting Events—1955 All-Star Game; Conf. Champions; Pro Football 
22nd Annual All-Star Baseball Game 


The 22nd Annual All-Star Game petween the American and National Leagues was played ab 
‘waukee, Wis., July 12, 1955. Won py the National League, 6 to 5. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
AB. R. H. РО. A. E. AB. R, Н. po. A. E. 
uenn, 88 Wortes des d 0 | Schoendienst, 2b в 0 2 3 2 0 
arrasque MUT a2. 1 3 1 TY. 1 0 0 1 8 
ox, 2b 3 l 1 2 0 9 4 1 1 0 0 9 
vila, 2b. $9090 5d 2 0 E60 8: 0 
Villas, It.. qose ok rade о 0 СО ae ee 0 
mith, ths. 155.0; 32 0 0 5 1 2 ӨО 
д апе, с) i221552 5 а. 0 2.0 0.0 8 1 
serra, e. 67 dco S88 0 | Jackson, з 1 1 0 Opal 
xaline, . УЖ EURO | 0 | Mueller, rf. 2570/17 0758 0 
vernon, 1b. 5 0 5 в 0 O|dAaron, тЇ. 5053-2 70/9 0 
"inigan, 80 3-0 2 Q0 QO|Banks 88. 2659770. 2. 6H 0 
Rosen, 3b. 2 80 38 0 0 1 | Logan, 88... mul l I 
Pierce, р. сб 70 8.040 0 | Crandall, с T-0 0 1/3 0 
b Jensen 1 0. 0 3 0 0 | eBurgess, € 15250. 0 2 0 0 
Wynn, 0:550" 58.5. МЕ 1 O|hLopnta, с. 3 0 0 10 0 0 
Power «7/304 ӨН и п 0 ts, р. 230 ДЕ. 0 
"ord, p Д те LO SEE. 14 20 1p. 0 079 0 
Sullivan, 1.0 00 0 0 оо о 0 2 0 
ЛЕ nis er yn nem a А К о 1 03 0 
Tot a!!! 44 5 10 *33 9 2|Newcombe, р.. о 0 0 0 0. 90 
16590. 0-0 0 0 
«None out when winning Tun was scored. 9 4 ? 8 9 о 
aPopped out for Roberts in third. 0.0 0 9 0 0 
pPopped out for pierce in fourth. 15 6 13 36 12 4 
estruck out for Ennis in fourth. Haddix in, sixth. 
авап for Mueller in fifth. for in seventh. ath 
eHit into force out for Crandall in fifth. Мог Burgess deren. ^ 
American, - Е n 0 0 0 20-8 
National. . y 702007 0 00 0 1-6 
Runs batted in—Mantle 3, Vernon, Logan, Jack- Sullivan 4 (Mays, Jackson, Logan, Lopata), Conley. 
son, Aaron, Musial. 3 sae 1 
its—O: 


Two-base hits—Kluszewski, Kaline. Home runs— гај 

Mantle, Musial. Sacrifices—Pierce, Avila. Double Bone 3.18 3; 
playes—Kluszewski, "Banks and Roberts; Wynn, Sullivan p 
Carrasquel and Vernon. Left on pases—American Conley 0 in 1. Ru 
12, National 8. Bases on balls Roberts 1 (Wil- and 4. Haddix 1 an 


Nuxhall 3 (Smith. Kaline, Avila), Sullivan 1 pitch 
(Musial). Strike outs Pierce 3 (Ennis, Snider, pitch: 
а d EUo E e 

usia! ewcombe vila, ones апе), > E 4 ^ 
Nuxnallb (Ford, Vernon, Rosen, Sullivan, Ta): СА Весо А) Receipts (Ag) $170,540.80. 


Conference Football Winners 


Pacific Coast Atlantic Coast | Southeastern Southwest 
Conference Conference Conference Conference 
..|Georgia Tech. Texas 
Georgia Tech. . |T. С. 


UV. 8. C. 
U. S. C 
U. S. C. 
U. 


C. L. A. North Carolina... 


William & Mary. 


.|Alabama. . 
-Mississippl i 
{| Miss.-Auburn . - 


{ Professional Football Champions 


Year | Eastern Div. | Western Div. Leading Scorer 
XGA Naw York Giants. ..-|Green Bay Packers: i+ EU 


Hutson, Green Bay. - 85 
Van Buren, Phila- 

sae .] delphis; -i i ‚110 
у York 14 Fritsch, Green В. 1100 


Harder, Chicago. .. 


EA hm Harder, Chicago 
Harder N d 


Washington Redskins. Cleveland Rams. 


New York Giants 
Philadelphia Eagl 


"Philadelphia Eagles. |Chicago Cards... 
Philadelphia Eagles... Los Angeles Rams: 

: Cleveland Browns... Los Angeles Rams... ..|Cleveland 30, Los An- ^ Roberts, N. 
{ Los Angeles Rams. . +++ ix Oe на 0700 
Cleveland Browns, . . . Detrolt Бла... suis. Hirsch, Los Angeles. 107 


Cleveland Brown! Detroit Lions. Soltau, San Francisco 
-JGleveland Browns... -.- Detroit. Lions 6 Soltau, San Francisco. 


0| Walston, Pula 
.. Canadian College Football in 1955 
EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
. A. Pts. Ў 
3 
V 8 | West 
playoff—Queens University, Kingston, 


р 


s—College Football Scores in 1955 og 


Sporting Event. 


College Football Scores in 1955 j 
Leading American colleges, nicknames and colors, See Addenda for late games а 
ALABAMA | AUBURN "BROWN - CLEMSON- 
(Crimson Tide) (Tigers) (Bruins, Bears) (Tigers! 
Crimson and White Orange and Blue Brown and White Orange and 
O Rice . 20 -. 6 | 12—Columbla. .14 | 33— Presbyterian 
6—Vanderbilt 0 |20—Yale...- 7 20— Virginia 
0- C. U 12 Кш ОЕ di 
Tennessee | Rutgers. . х — Rici 
0| 7—8 and... 10 |28—South Carolina 
0 es (J Wake Forest 


Georg гшапе...... 
7— Tula H Miss. State. - irginia Tech. 
2— Georgi Georgia. . 
12—Miami Clemson . 
Auburn, 26— Alabama. vs 
0—Ala. Poly 26 BATES GUARD 7 
(Bobcats) due and Whüe — л 
ALBRIGHT Garnet. е 
| 0—Norwich x n 


(Lions) 
Cardinal and White 
14—Bucknell 
13—Muhlenber| 


Northeastern. 
—prandels . 

Middlebury 
Maine. 


6—Gettysburg 46 | 12 

7—Alfred баў 13 | 0—Bowdoin 

edd & M. 2 АЧ |20—Colby a D 

3—Moravian. 35 BAYLOR 

27—Lebanon Valley... 12 (Bears) 12—Delaware. .- 

19—Lehigh. . . . 51| Green and Gold 

0—8eranton... 12 |35—Hardin-Sim...-++ 7 BUFFALO 

19—Villanova...+ +++ (Bulls) 
ORE Maryland Blue and White 
ALFRED Arkansas. . . 7—Cortland State 23 
{Saxons) т |26— Rockport State.“ 
Hobart. 


Purple and Gold "E 
29— McMaster. 


54—Brockport St.. 0 
land § 0 zm 13—Western Res 

0 = 14— Alfred « 
13—/ vs 7 ok F t. Lawrence. 
26—101 са. 0 BOSTON CO! 13—Brandeis. « 
26—Buffalo........ 14 (Eagles) 45—R. P. I. 
19—Kings Point...... 0 Maroon and Gold 

2 0 CALIFORNIA, 


6— Hobart 0 


iden Bears) 
(Gol rx 57 a 


]2—8pringfeld. . 2740 

20—Bridgeport 19 |40— : 

32 “New Britain 7|26-. Hob GN UN 
—New Haven......28 (Terriers) 


Scarlet and White... 
Penn State. -35 
Connecticut. 


- AMHERST 
(Lord Jeffs; Sabrinas) 
Purple and White 
20—Union. . aS 

20—Bowdoin 


CARNEGIE TECH 
(Tartans) 
Tartan РАШ 4 
4—Lafayette -- - ё 
20 — Johns Hopkins, : - 
ickinson . E 


1 rinity 
13— Williams. . 
X 2—Tufts... 
eee A 14—Trinity 
(Wildcats) o—Amhers' 
Red and Blue з — William: 


20—Colorado A. & М. 7 7 

0— Colorado Mas E Bates 45 
47—Idaho 14 | &—Main 0 
20—W. Texas St “BRANDEIS 9 


[o 
Nic tote: 
ree 


Ü—Texas V 
27—Oregon 
7—Texas Tech. 
29—Montan: er 
27—New Mexico 


es) 
Wntte 


x 
Aoc 


ARKANSAS 

(Razorbacks) 
a, Cardinal and White 
21—-Тшнва....._.. 
ОКА. А.& М 
„0—7. с. AES 


n eh. . 
ORT 

hts) 

лие 


3 116—1 
20— Hard! 
0— Miami 


ARMY AM 
Cadets, (Black (Cougars, 
Knights) Blue and Wi 


Oregon State 


Black, Gold and Gray 
0 Los Angeles St 


81—Furman 
35— Penn State. 
2— Michigan. 


AS py PAUSE > ae 
fi uobis m 
12—Yale. .. 0 Rh Crass 
40— Pennsylvania. . 280) К 


4— Navy 


Sporting Events—College Football Sc 


ores in 1955 
ех (THARVARD RES | 27 
(Gators е Crimson) 
20— Mies ала Orange 14 eor стезю 
E . te. “ &assachusetts 6 
7 Laden Tech + 21 Cornell я 20 
—Auburn, , Er —Columbia f- 
x 1 Wash: 2 26 Dartmouth 14 
—L. S. U. n —Bucknel 26 
19— Kentucky, ^ "ag 7— Princeton б 
——Сеогш!а,. 3 —Brown. 14 | 
Tenne: 20 7—Yale... 21 
—Landerbür. 21 HAVERFORD 
e Green) FLORIDA ‘STATE (Fords) 5 НОРКІ 
Green and Whita Seminoles) сапе and Black Б (Blue Jays) 
20—Colgate 1 arnet and Gola O—Juniata, ble and Gol 
7—N. C. State 0f 6—Ursinus . F. & М 
Bi f—Ursinus . Carnegie 
^ Vires een 1 1 —Hamiiton 2 е 
262 nion, 13 1 
СОГА, reg, „47109-90 uehanna. 7 
19 pria Tech. 13 ta Swarthmore Sie ere 
1 uren , HOBART 5—Dickinson, 
{ ‘ita eee (Statesmen) 33— W. Mar; 
26 MIS Chanel, | Orange and P. 
I— T an 21 14—Wagner 1 ТОРДАН 
Red andBlue 44 Allegheny (Indians) 

А uffalo Blue and G 
e e Kenyon Moravian NC 
ent State. Haverford 

—Union 1 
Louisville. . Ly ing 
§—Xavier (Ohio) 107-51. Làwrenee Jlekinson 
Tennessee 


10— Hamilton 
0. —Altred .. 


7— Chattanooga. ч 
‘Hol 4 HOFSTRA 


Swe 
(Flying Dutchmen) Jrsinus. . + 
Aw Blue and Gold В cg 
Е 13—Maryland State. 19 KANSAS 
(Purple Hurricanes) 0—8t. Lawrence 19 (Jayhawks) 
Purple and White 13—Brid, у 0 Crimson and Blut 
7| 9—army.... 12— Northeastern, | 21 Texas Christian. 47 
7| 6— Wofford.. —Upsala.., А 28 Washington í 
20 0—Cortland 8 25 Colorado 
13 13—Wilkes..... wu 6 Iowa State 
27 12—Springfield . 34 | 6—Oklahoma 
0 13—Hing s Point 0|141—8. м.т 
6 HOLY CROSS 
913 (Crusaders) 
8 Royal Purple 
3 42— Temple 7 
29— Dartmouth 21 
6 15—Coigate. . 14 (Wildcats. 
* 7— Quantieco 9| Royal Purple an 
da 0 | 20—Boston Univ ` :12 120—Wyoming. .. . 
0 25 9—8угасцве.. „``: : 49 | 7— Iowa... 
1 01 Parton: 1% Nebraska 
23 9| 6—Marqueite.: 1642 Marquette.. 
0 13 0— Connecticut. | (6 13— Colorado. 
0 7 7—Boston Coll e: 20. Towa State. 
7 19 IDAHO 7— Oklahoma . 
m \ (Vandals) 46—Kansas.. В 
13 Silver and Gold 21—Missouri. . 
— Washington +141 0—Okla. A. & M... 
Кан рЫ: a KENTUCKY 
31 20 (Wildcats) 
Blue and White 
2 371 8. E 
2 $3 „ l 
27 6 |28—Villanova 0 
i Un mes ERE 
39 ILLINOIS ae x 
6 Granting Пар  |10—Porida. пф 
range an ue derbilt. 34 
0— Vanderbilt. . . B 
30— California. 41— Memphis State... 7 


23—Tennessee....... 0 


KING'S COLLEGE 1 
0— Delaware Siate.. , 13 
13—Mansfleld State... 6 
26—St. Vincent's » 
19—Bloomsburg St. 20 
7—W. Chester Tech.27 
O—Scranton. . 20 
20—Kings Point. 


oskr Soo 


13— Union. l6—Rutgers. . 


17 86 tonen? 


DUKE 
TENET) 
7 € а: 

3 — С State 7 7 
21— "Tenn mu 1:87 0 
' { Я “0 6 4 
126 126 —Swarthmi M di 13 
7 20 — Науегога 13 3 'ueknell 13 
Kenyon. a 14—Gettysburg . d 
-6 


m 
eoo 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores in 1955 


LEBANON VALLEY 

(Flying Dutchmen) 

Blue and White 

-Wilkes. . 

Penn M. C. 

Muhlenberg... 

oravian 

, Vincent's 

Albright 

— Ursinus, . 

— Lycoming 
LEHIG 


(Engineers) 
Brown and Whit 
Cornell 
19—Delaware 
27—Bucknell 
21—Gettysburg 
21—Rutgers. 
27—Temple 
BV. Ms 1... 
51—Albright.. 
6—Lafayette 

LOUIS 

(Tige: 

Purple and Gold 
<entucky....... 
Texas A, & M. 2 


M 


AINE 
(Black Bears) 
Pale Blue 
0—Rhode Island 
34—Vermont... 


New Hampshire. . 
Connecticut. 


SD 


— colby, 
—Bowdoin... 
MARQUETTE 
(Hilltoppers) 
Blue and Old Gala 
14— Wisconsin. 
13—Tuls 


.28 
0 


13 — Boston Coll. 
West Virginia. 
Detroit..... 
18—Holy Cross 


0— Michigan State 
MARYLAND 
(Terrapins) 

NOE and Gold 


— South Carolina. . . 
enl B; ШАДЫ 
Clemson. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(Redmen) 
on Maroon and White 
27— Amer. Intl 13 
Harvard.. 
Connecticut 
99 — коле Island. 
33— Northeastern, 
54—Vermont . 
17—Brandeis........ 
7—New Hampshire.. 
MIAMI 
(Hurricanes) 
Orange, Green 
49— Georgia Tech.. 
Florida State 
Notre Dam 


71 Pitisbur 
21— Pittsburgh . 
14—Boston Čoi 
46—Bucknell. 
34— Alabama. 
7— Florida. 2 

MIAMI (OHIO) 

(Redskins) 
Red and White 

15 e чевіеко: E: 
9—-Aavier, hii 
47— Toledo“, 
Marshall 
34— Ohio Univ. 

9—Kent Stat 
7—Bowling Gr 
21—Dayton... 
14— Cineinnati- 


е 


SSS Ae 


6 |42— Missouri . 


MICHIGAN 
(Wolverines) 
Maize and Blue 


y 

14— Northwestern 
14—Minnesota, . 
33—Iowa. ... 

6— Illinois . 
30— Indiana. 
O—Ohio State 
MICHIGAN 5 
(Spartans) 
Green and White 
| 20—indiana. 
7—M ichigal 
38—Stanford 
21—Notre Dame 
21—Illinois. . . 
21— Wisconsin 


27— Purdue 

42— Minnesota 

33— Marquet: 
MID! 


(Panthers) 
Blue and White 
0— Wesleyan 


0— Vermont. 
2 
len 0 ers, 
‘ Maroon and Gold 
0— Washington. 
ü 


26—Georgla. . 13 
14—Kentucky . 21 
No. L. 0 
0 
13 
is 
29—L. В. U.. 13 
39—Memphis State. 6 134 —УШапоуа, . 
а n Ged 
Mies. State. en 
MISSISSIPPI STATE 26—У! 
Bulldogs, Магоо: Wm. 
‹ bra and White 7— West 


14 Florida... 


26—Alabama. 
20— No. Texas 8 
26—Auburn. 

(С Mississippi 
— Miss! 

MISSOURI 
(Tigers) 

2 Old Gold ext Black 


12—Houston.. 
6—Wyoming. 


А #7 Kg 


40 RR western 
20 can e 
20—lowa..... 

17—Miehigan. . . 


NEBRASKA _ 
(Cornhuskers) 
Беш ONE Cream 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Blue Wildcats) 
Blue and White 
39— Bridgeport. . ї 
13—Rhode Island. 
6—Maine..... 


(T; 
Light 
Ок! 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores in 1955 
d. TULSA 
ge Seo Mus 


aster 
—Mobart 
12--muffalo 


UNION 
Dutchmen) 


Ithaca 
Tufts 
URSINUS 
(Bears) 
Red, Gold and Hiack 
Susqoehaona 
Drexel Tech 
Havertord 


s 


27 


PCI 


av 
—Lebanon Valley 
Juniata 
UTAH 
(Redskins, Utes) 
Cardinal and White 
»n x 
20—Idaho 
20— M lesourt 
41--Brigham Young 
27— Denver . 
13—W yoming 
С ado 
27—Colo. A. & M 
14—Utah State . 
VANDERBILT 
(Commodores) 
Gold and Hiack 
13— Georgia 
12 i 
Mismissipp 
К че; ШШ 
—Midd. Tenn 
— Virginia 


> 


Ripe tee КОДЫ», МОЛ E ESAE * 238i 


БЕЗНЕН НЫ | onu 


ee 


НОГАА 


(Catamounts) 
Green and Gold 


se 


pow 


Sazzfzyur 


Orange and Hine 
7—Clemson 
0—Geo. Wash 
kenn State 

20—V. M 
13—Virginia Tech 
— nderblit 
T—Pittaburgh 
Wake Forest 


12— West Virginia 
13—V irginia 
7—Davidsou 
13—Wm. & Mary 
0- high 

е Citadel 


VIRGINIA STATE 
Orange and Biwe 
‘Tennessee State 


14—Blueneld 


г иа Unity 
Virginia 
T С, А. T 
19—Morgan State 
VIRGINIA TE 
( 


Maroon an 

D—Wake Fore 

Pennsylvania 
14—Wm. and Mary 
24— Florida State 
Richmond 

Virginia 

Jeorge Wash 
16—Clemson 
34—No. Car. State 
39—V. M. I 
к... 


All America | 
(Composite double team selected by Football 


Ron Beagie ке 
Harold Hurnine 

Ron Kramer 

Rommie Loudd 

Hardiman Cureton 


i... 
Norman Masters. 
Bo Bolinger: 
Calvin Jones. 

Jim Parker.. 


Ron Kramer... 

Ron Beagle a 
Frank D'Agostino 
Bruce Bosley z 

Bo Bolinger — 
Hardiman Cureton. 


[27 >. 


z A 
Мошгсе: The New York World-Telegram and Sun. 
poll to determine the ou. be Football Coach 
ee Coaches of the country : 
ranki: coach of the year. E — 


=. 


di 


E3JQEZERE 
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818 Sporting Events—Post Season Football; Cross-Country, Long Walks 


Records of Post Season Football Games 
Figures in parentheses after games denote attendance. For Bowl Game results previous to those listed 


below, see earlier editions of The World Almanac 


Y adde, . Nl, 

ear 'asadena, Д 

1930—Southern Giiitornta 47, Pittsburgh 14 
1931—Alabama 24, Washington State 
1932—Southern California 21, Tulane 12 
1933—Southern California 35, Pitt 0 
1934—Columbia 7, Stanford 6 

1935—Alabama 29, Stanford 13 

1936—Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0 
1937—Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0 
1938—California 13, Alabama 0 (90,000) 
1939-—Southern California 7, Duke 3 (91,000) 
1940—8Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 (92,200) 
1941—Leland Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 (91,500 
1942*—Oregon State 20, Duke 16 (56,000 
1943—Georgia 9, U. С, L. A., 0 (93,000) 
1944—Southern California 29, Washington 0 (68,000) 
1945—Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 ((91,000) 
1946—Alabama 34, Southern California 14 (93,000) 
1947—1llinois 45, U. C. L. A. 14 (90,000) 
1948—Michigan 49, Southern California 0 (93,000) 
1949—Northwestern 20, California 14 (93,000) 
1950—Ohio State 17, California 14 (100,963) 
1952—Illinois 40, 


Stanford 7 Д 
1953—Southern California 7. Wisconsin 0 (100,000) 
1954—Michigan State 28. 20 (100,000) 


1955—Ohío State 20, Southern California 7, 
(89,191) 
“The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. C. 
SUGAR BOWL 
(New Orleans, La.) 


1945—Duke 29, Alabama 26 (72,000) 

1 klahoma Ape 33. St. Mays 13 (15.000) 
1947—Georgia 20. North Carolina 10 (13,000) 
1948—' Texas 27, Alabama 7 (72,000) 


1949—Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 (82,000) 
1950—Oklahoma 35, Louisian: (82,470) 
000) 
1953—Georgia Tech 24, Mississippi 7 (82,000) 
i2, West Virginia 19 (75,000) 
1955—Navy 21, Mississippi 0 (82,000) 
ORANGE BO' 


, 8,2 
1954—Oklahoma 7. Maryland 0 (68,718) 
1955—Duke 34, Nebraska 7 


SUN BOWL | 

(El Paso, Tex.) 
1945—Southwestern 35, Mex!co 0 (13,000) È 
1946—New Mexico 34,' Denver 24 (18,000) 
1947—Cincinnati 18, Virginia Tech 6 (10,000) 
1948—Miami 13, Texas Tech 12 (18,000) 
1949—West Virginia 21, Texas Mines 12 (13,000) 

Texas Western 33, Georgetown 20 (15,000) 

1951—West Texas State 14, Cincinnati 13 (16,000) 
1952— Texas Tech 25, College of Pacific 14 (17,000) 
1953—College of Pacific 26, Mississippi Southern 


7 (11,000) 
1954—Texas Western 37, Mississippi Southern 14 


(9,500) 
1955—Texas Western 47, Florida State 20 (14,000) 


COTTON BOWL 
(Dallas, Tex.) 
195—Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas 


(37,500) 
1946—Texas 40, Missour! 27 (46,000) 
1947—Arkansas 0, Louisiana, State 0 (38,000) 
1948—8Southern Methodist 13, Penn State 13 


(47,000) 
1949— Southern Methodist 21, Oregon 13 (69,000) 
1950—Rice 27, North Carolina 13 (15,347) 
1951— Tennessee 20, Texas 14 (15.349) 
1952—Kentucky 20, Texas Christian 7 (75,347) 
1953—Texas 16, Tennessee 0 (75,504) 
1954—Rice 28, Alabama 6 (75,504) 
1955—Georgia Tech 14, Arkansas 6 (75,504) 
BLUE AND GRAY (NORTH-SOUTH) 
5 (Montgomery, Ala.) 
1945—North 26, South 0 (20,000) 
1946—South 20, North 13 (22,500) 
1947—South 33, North 6 (22,500) 
1948—North 19, South 13 (15,000) 
1949—South 27, North 13 (21,500) 
1950—South 31, North 6 (21,000) 
1951—South 20, North 14 (22,000) 
1952—South 28, North 7 (22,000) 
1953—South 40, North 20 (18,500) 
1954—North 14, South 7 (18,000) Є 
EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 
(San Francisco) 


Christian 0. 


1946—East 7, 
1947—West i3, East 9 (62,000) 
1948—East 40, West 9 (60,000) 

1949, Jan. 1 % 14, West 12 (59,000) 
1949, Dec. 31—East 28, West 6 (63,000) 
1950, Dec. 30—West 16, East 7 (62,000) 
1951, Dec. 29—East 15, West 14 (60.000) 
Dec. 27—East 21, West 20 (62,000) 
1954—Jan. 2—West 31, East 7 (62,000) 
1955—Jan. 1—East 13, West 12 (60,000) 


THER 1954 POST SEASON GAMES 


о 

Potato Bowl, Bakersfield, Calif., Dec. 5—Comp- 
ton 7, Boise 6. North-South All-Stars, Miami, Fla., 
Dec. 25—South 20, North 17. Gator Bowl, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Dec. 31—Auburn 33, Baylor 13. Rice 
Bowl, Tokyo, Japan, Jan. 1— U. S. Air Force 21, 
Marines 14. Tangerine Bowl, Orlando, Fla.— 
Omaha Univ, 7, Eastern Kentucky 6. Prairie View 


Walking. Cross-Country Runs and Marathons in 1955 __ j 


14, Texas 


Texas—Prairie View. skyline. 


ip 

Southern 12. Salad Bowl, Phoenix, Ar 1855 
mf. 20, Border Conf. 13. Palmetto Bowl, Chat! b. 

S. C.—Fort Jackson 26, Shaw APB i 
Shrimp Bowl, Galveston, Texas, Jan. 2— Fort x 
36, Fort Hood O. Senior Bowl, Mobile, Ala., vep: 
8—South 12, North 6. Hula Bowl, Honolulu, T. 15 
Jan. $—College All-Stars 33, Hawaii All-Stars 13. 


Event Distance Winner Time Site 1 
59th Boston Marathon|26 mi. 385 yds. .|Hideo Hamami ‚ [*2:18:22. „м вв. 5 А | 
„A. UC Walk, oos 80 kilometers. . -Leo Sjogren, Рамай Ата, 4:30187:0 [porton Мале. 1 700 
8th Boardwalk Mile..|1 mile... Browning Ross, Woodbury, 4:23.4 [Atlantic City, Mays 
A. A. U. Walk. ...../10 kilometers. . . Henry 1 EH . 92nd St. — (48:43. — |staten Island, Мау 15 
. M. H. A. N. Y. 
A. A, H. Marathon, .|26 mi. 385 yds. . | Nick Costes, Farrel r..May 22 
A. A, U. Run. ....:.|25 kilometers.  . [Browning Ross Per Pd х Кырга Pa “May 30 
A. Al U. Walk.. 38 kilometers Leo Sjogren, Finnish-Amer. Pittsburgh; Pa. June 19 
A. A. U. Run, ......|20 kilometers. . . Dr, Charles Robbins, N. Y. Needham, Mass.July 4 
пеег Chal 
A.A, U. Run. .,....|15 kilometers. . , |Brownin, Ross, Pi ра. Sept. 5 | 
А Буш: нош... Henry åskan, опа St © Pittsburgh, Ра: Sept. 11 
A.A, U. Walk. .....|25 kilometers. . . Jin Hewson, ЕЗ Francis Buffalo, N. V. Sept. 25 
avier, A. C. 3 
А, A, U. Walk. ‚|15 kilometers. . . Henry] H bau, 92nd St.] 1:14:46.0 Atlantie City,...Oct. 2 
A, А. U. Walk, 80 kilometers.. . Alex Oakley, Ontario, Can, 2:36:11 х арма; Pa. Ot. 16 
A. A. U. Run. | 30 kilometers: ; Browning Hoss, Penn А. C. 13:258 ane Gi „Get. 23 
_ Heptagonal x-ety.... Dave Eckel, Cornell. . ..|25 oma Nov. 4 
i Metropolitan А. A. Ui Horace Ashenfelter . 29743. Now York, N. V. Tor. 6 
47th А xecty.... Henry Kennedy, Mich. 
B еп. х-бФу,...... Henry omnes Mic ERICH оа Вгорх. м. 0. E 
A; А. Хеу... Chas. Jones, Iowa. . 7 East Lansing...) 


“New record. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Horse Racing I 


Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars 18 
5,280 Teet, 07 LT yards. A furlong is one-eighth of a mile, 


Belmont Park 


BELMONT STAKES (3 ¥R. OLDS, COLTS 
E ewm 1861. Distance 14% 


Year Winner, 
2) 


1896*. Hastings (1 
1897..|Scottish Chie! 
1898. .|Bowling E “iy T 
ud (12 


) 
1901. .|Commando (126), . 
1902. .|Masterman (126) 
1903. .|Africander (126) 
1904*. | Delhi (126) 
1905* .|Тапуа (1 n 

.. |Burgomaste 

ter-Pan (126) 


» Madden (126). 
pi TP 


e (109 

uke (126), 
„ [Friar Rock ( 1 
1917. .|Hourless (126) 


1918. .|Johren (126) 
1919..|Sir Barton (126) 
1920 Лап о’ War (126) 
1921.. Grey Lag (126, 


.|Pillory (126) 


R 
1955. [Nashi O rim 
390; Morris Park, 1890-1905. Distance 176 miles 
1874-1889; ТИ mil 1590; ТАЕ miles, 1693-1894; 114 miles, 1898; 190 mi 
creased to 112 milles. 1926. Run at 1904 and 1905. Not run in 1911 and 19 
iu DICAP (3 YEARS OLD AND ur? 
ans ret 1884. Gistance 10 furlongs) зыт 
Winner, age, weight Year Winner, dew 24 


..|Ramapo (4) (120) 1927 
:|Lazzarone (4) (115): 2 1928 
: : |Henry of Navarre (5) (129) .|2.07 1 
„Ben Brush (4) (123) 2. 

Tilo (4 ) 


Eng 


AMINA AD! 


аа 
о! 
58 


-.|Olambala (4) b). 
-.|Whisk Broom (o (139) 
»»|Btrombolt (4) (122). 
.|Friar Rock (3) (101) 
Boots (o 


EEEREREEDKE 


Faul Jones (3) (106) 
+ -|Audacious (5) (120) 
apt. Alcock ( D EIOS. 
-|Grey Lag (5) (135). 
Mad Hatter (8) (125) 
ing (4) (122)... 
Crusader (3) (104). 
"The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914. 
LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) 
Үт. Winner, weight Fur.| Time 


2222 


. 
EEE 


x 
— 


| 


School Te (110) 13-12 
Cosmic Bomb (114). 13 
Ace Admiral (114) 13 
9| Ponder (126)... 
'50/Bed O'Roses (10 
|Counterpotnt (126) 
2 Mark-Ye-Well (118) 
Platan (110). - 
isherman (122) 
hinking Cap (114) 


METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 
Winner, age, weight Fu; 


bio. 
126). 


EH 


5 
8 


00 30 06 03 06 90 00 90 00 


820 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Belmont Park (Cont'd) 


COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. FILLIES) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UR} 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs Winner, age, weight Fur. me 
11 2.18 4-5) 21,180 Mus (4) (124).. 22 3-5| 18,250 
11 |2.18 1-5| 48,200||Phalanx (3) (117). 21 3-5| 17,850 
ore 11 |2.18 43,700||CItation (3) (117). .21 3-5| 72,000 
Wisttul (121) . 11 2.12 3-5) 48,700||Ponder (3) (11 .22 4-5| 36,300 
1 Next More (121 11 |2.15 4-5) 44, Hill Prince (3) (1 .23 2-5 ^ 
1951|How (121)...... 11 |2.16 4-5| 46,800||Counterpotnt (3 .21 3-5 
1952 Real Delight (121) 11 |2.17 4-5) 45,100||One Count (3; 3.24 1-5 
1953|Greclan Queen (121).. 11 2.18 3-: 5. Level Lea (3) (1 27 
1954|Cherokee Rose (121) 11 |2.19 3-5| 43.500 High Gun (3) (119). 25 4-5 
1955|High Voltage (121) 11 2.173 45.800 Tashua (3) qi9.. 51 
MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight [Fur.| Time Whiner: we 
1946/First Flight (123).. 16 |1083 Eternal War (123). 
1947 Inheritance (115). 6 [1.101 My Request (117) 
1948 Myrtle Charm 149 ) 6 1.10 3. Marabout (113). 
1949|Bed о’ Roses (119) 6 1.11 1 Ferd (122). 
1950|Atalanta (119) 6 1.12 Liberty Hab, (123). 
1951|Rose Jet (119) 6 1.111 Primate (12: 
1952 |18 Proud (119) 6 1.09 2. ort Bana (у: 
1953|Evening Out (119).. 6 1.10 2. Catspaw 
1954|High Voltage (119) . 6 1.10 Nashua ( 
1955|Doubledogdare (119) 6 11.09 4 Polly's Jet (1. 


BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) GRAND NAT'L STEEPLE. (4 Y 


iF = 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur Time |Doll'rs|| Winner, age, weight |For. | Time 

1946|Burma Road (7) Ae sien 24 |5.48 4-5 

1947|Adaptable (6) (140 24 |5.41 3-5 

1948/T'rough НШ (6 ) (a. 24 |5.50 

1949|Trough Hill (7) (153) 24 8.48 3-5 

1950 Oedipus I5] 149 24 2-44 2-5 

1951|Oedipus (5) (161 24 |5.50 1-5 

1952 Jam (5) (156) . gs (6) (136). 24 |5.44 

1953 The Mast $^ 0 is Boots (8) (141) 24 |5.45 1-5 

1954|Neji (4) (137). '50||Shipboard (4) (г?) 24 (5:42 

1955!Neji (5) (159). БО Nel (б) (103). 27 24 15.54 2-5 

CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (? YR. OL 

Vr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time [роте Инаш weight 

1946 8 1.37 2-5) 

1647 N 8 1.32 3-5 

1948 8 |1371- 

1949 8 1.37 

19. 8 [1.36 3-5) 

1951 S 1.38 1-5 

1952|Laffango (122). 8 1.38 

1953 Fisherman (122). S 1.38 3-5 

1954 Flying Fury (122) S 11:37 4-5 

1955|Beau Fond (122) |.8. 11.36 2-5) 

JEROME HANDICAP (3 ҮК. OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. 

Nr Winner, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs, Winner, age, weight Fur. 
8 |1.37 | 14,400! Solrnestan [в |tis | 11000 
8 |1:37 2-5| 21,550 |Buztuz © (ist (o. 5 rn 17,900 
8 |1.36 21 6 1.0% 3-5| 20,650 
8 [1.36 4-5| 17, 6 1.09 2-5| 16,850 
8 [1.35 4-5| 17; 6 11.10 3-5| 17,250 
S. 1.39 1-5) 17. 6 |1:09 2-5) 17,650 
8 1.37 17, 6 11.09 1-5) 16,150. 
8 1.37 18, 6 |110 21,450 
S. 1.35 4-5| 18, 6 11.09 1-5| 21,600 
8 11.35 1-5| 21, 6 1.08 4-5) 18,950 

Empire City 
(Not run since 1953) 
WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLDS AND UP) EMPIRE CITY HDCP (3-YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Fur | Time [Doli шаса weight Fur.) Time |Doll'rs 


1944 977 [1.58 3,515 4 1-5 
1945) 9521. x $4 1:56 
1946 ШИГЕ 9:21:56 
1947 ШИП 915 [1.57 
1948 91211. 92411.57 
1949 95. 944 |1.57 
1950 9,211. 91411.59 
1951|Br 9 1.491 int (13i 914]1:58 
1952/Battleneld (4) (12: 9 1.501 Tom Fool (128) 915 1.58 
1953/Cold Command (4 9 11.49 3-5| 38,1501 Find (126) 912/158 
BUTLER HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND UP) GOLD CUP (3 YR. 
Үг. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time [роте inner, weight 
1 „ 
1944|First Fiddle (5) (126). 9 152. 
1940 Puch (4) (121) 975 3.570 
1946 L; raw © 10: 914 

t (0 (039. 934 
1 (4) (112); 915 
19 annee Ms ) 95 
7 ере! 
1952 J i Capitol 4 19 3 95 42,600 КҮЧ (з (119): 
J053/Quier Step (4) (109) 972 40/8001| Gratty amn 4 2 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Saratoga i „„ 
HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS! 
Winner, weight Fur. Time Bolts Winner, weight Fur.“ 
Blue Border (122) — 17 40.0 Natchez (125), ... 
Rello 4) 11 “17 2-5) 48:200] Young Peter (120 
Blue Peter 119 1-5) 47,750||Ace Admiral (108 
Middleground ( 118 2-5| 44.050 Arlse (108): .- 
BBattletleld (122, 15 47,530 Lights Up 61200 
Cousin (122) И 119 1-5) 51,700| Battlefield (123) 257 
Native Dan 1 18 4-5| 51,450||One Count (126) 10.207 2-5 10450. 
um [EUNDI 
Чази; A: — " dint 219, UN 
Needles ( i 18 1-5| 50,000)|Thinking Сар (120). - i 49350 — 
LDS) ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. 
.| Time |Doll'rs Winner, weight 


ч 1948 Grand Admir. 1.13 2-5| _6,500||Hypnotlo (124)... 

1947 Better Selt (I 1:12 4-5| 14.250 But. Why Not (126) 

1948 Blue Peter 1.23 10,500|| Compliance (112) . 

1949/ Моге Sun 1.13 4-5 12,750||Adlle (112)... 

1950 Battlefield 1.11 1-5| 11,500] Busanda (108) 

1951|Cousin (1! 1:12 13.600 (Kiss Me Kate 

1052 Native Ds 1.13 1-5| 17,000||Lily White (109) . 

185 Porterhou 1.12 4-5 17.750 Babette: WEE 9 06 
yal Coins 1. E i a A Я g^ 

3058lPolly's Jet. ( 1.11 2-5| 15,250||Ríco Reto (113) .. 10 12.05 4-5 
U. S. HOTEL OLDS) GR. UNION HOTEL 

za Time 501778 Winner, weight — 


1946/1 will (122) 1.13 thee 
1947 My Request’ (12: 6 [1113-5 Mit Word ie 
1048 The Admiral (118) 6 1.43 48 14; fe Werde (100 di 
1949|More Sun (118)... 8. 1.42 ,500| Buleiman (114) 411 
1950 Northern Star (118) 6 [1.13 16.255 Battle Morn д 11 4 
1951|Jet Master (122 6 1.12 1-5| 18,2 Tom Fool (122) h 
1952 Tahitlan King (12 6 ]|1.124-5| 15,025| Native Dancer 
1058 Wise Pop (115) 6 142 % 19008 Arana. (122) 
mmer Tan (122 1 'areei : 
шшен тав Q 6 1012 2-8] 17;2001Сагеег Boy d: — 
SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) SARATOGA CUP (3 Y! 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.) Time бот Winner, age, weight _ 
6 
Bellesoeur (113). б 
1048 Myrtle Charm (111): 6 
4960 Sad, Evening (111) $ 
JübOiAtalanta (115). 6 
951/Blue Case (119); $ 
1952 Flirtatlous (119). 6 
ЕНА 1 
K narva 
155|Register (114). 6 


BROOKLYN HANDICAP S YRS. 
ur, 


11 
1951 Battlefield 642005 
1952/Blue Man. (120) 
1958 Native Dancer (126) 
954|High Gun (120). 
1955! Nashua (126). 


Yr. Winner, weight 
1946/1 win (114) iy 


1947)Star Bout (118) 
A Prince Quest d 
1049 Navy Chief (11 
1950 Stlver Wingst! 
1951|Coustn (118). 
1052 Bradley. (114), 
108 0 БН 
4 yal Coinage 
1955|Getthere Taek (122). 


Abstract (5) (116; 
Вегас! 
2 Larry Wis (4) (1 
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Jamaica 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 xn. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll'rs Winner, age, weight [Р Time |Doll'ri 
1945/Twenty-SIx (117). 5 [1.00 1.44 3-5] 7,070 
1946) Eternal War (117) 5 0.89 3-5 1:45 
1947|Nearway (122).. 5 [0.59 4-5 
1948 Eternal World (117) 1.00 2-5 
1949 Ferd 1 11 7 i Н 1:005 У 
w 100 4- 
1950 отап a 5 |0.594-5| 8.380 arise (4) (110). ... 
1951|Primate (117). .- 5 |0.59 10,700||Lotowhite (4) (116) 
1952 Native Dancer (117) 5 210.59 2-5| 11,325 Spartan Valor (4) (126) 
1953 Revolt 7 75 5 [0.59 4-5) 10:975 First Gangs (6) (118) 
1954 Summer Tan (ii 5 10.59 2-5) 10/025) Kind (4) (121)... 
1955/Smooth Stride (122 -125 1.00 1-5 9.850 (Fisherman (4) (126 


TBank Account won, but Was disqualified, 
Run in wo divisions in 1950. 


WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) G 
Yr. Winner, weight Fui 


REY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR OLDS AND UP) 
Time Delle Winner. age, weight faa 


Time |Doll'rs 
pasa 18940 Stowe (5) a21.. 
145 3-5) 22:000 Stymie (5) (127). 
^5 1.025 Assault (4) (128). . 
1-5) 34,600|| (Not run) 
3-5 ИШ SETS 3) (103) 
by Я white (3) (103).. 
2-5) 85,250) Cochise (5 (129) . 
2-8| 45,200! Tom Fool (3) (110) 
3-5) 87,000/ Find (3) (115) 
fot run) 


^ 


К 
Cy 


1.49 4-5| 10,640 
1.49 3-5] 24,750 
9 1.49 4-5| 32,326 


10000000000 


Ре 


— 
o 


— ————— 


in RR 
SSS 


6,000]! (Ne 


ооо www: 
Ж; 


Run in two divisions in 1944, 


g 
5 
g 
ES 
$ 
| 


Hialeah Park 
FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) WIDENER HDCP. (3 YR. OLD. 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur. Time Doll’rs Winner, age, weight  |Fur. 


1945| (Not run) 
1946 Round Vi 
194 Башев. ( 


00| Royal Governor (6) 51189. 10 2.06 
155) 20,000 Sue ow (4) (118). 1185. 10 


EE AES 
3 
S8 88888888 
— 

" 

СД 
pA 


2-5/116,400|/on Capitol (6) (114). 
2-5) 96, ® (116) . -03 
1.49 3-5/104.600. Hasty Road-(4) (22). .:..1 10 2. 2 


Suffolk Downs 

MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND Up) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 

Үт. Winner, айе, weight Fur "Time Bolle Winner, weight Fur. Time |Doll'rs 
5 


57 3-5) 23,475 


Flamingo run in two divisions 


1014 Stymie (6) уув ч 


тъ equ 
cos 
Sa 
ГЕН d нн 


SSS SSS 
mS RSE oe 


Bansesssin 
ее 


1 
1 

1-5| 40,300 
2-5! 40,100 


Hollywood Park 
AMERICAN HDCP. (3 yg. OLDS AND UP) HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
outs 


1 ута age, weight [Fu Deu Winner, age, weight Fur Time Beller 
$40 Quick Reward (4) (120) 82411.43 1-5| 39,750 "Triplie: 5) 113) 2.00 2-5| 79,900 
1947/B 84/30 34/300] | Cover Up 8 6770 2.00 73,500 
149 2-5] 32:400] Shannon cf (7) (116 2.01 3-5| 67,000 
10 [1:48 3-5| 33:250 Solidarity (4) (115) 2.01 1-5/100,000 
19. 02.00 1-5. 32,500 Noon 40 (130). 2. 1.59 45 00.000 
9 [1.48 2-5) 0 Citatio) (6) (120) 2.01 100,900 
9 1.48 1 32.70 Tro Len (6) (113). 10. |2.00 1-5/100,000. 
NEMESIS EET 
E a orrespondent, б A — Ü 
9 7146 4-5! 30,7001 ReJeetot б) (18) ОЕ, 1.59 3-51100,000 
HOLLYWOOD LASSIE STAKES (? YR. LLIES) 
ASH -| Time |Doil'rs Winner, Fur. Time |Doll'rs 
1946 | Hone. m lg. che 9,655 
147 Y nk S 2459 1-5] 39.200 
1948/6, 2 23 15 
194 103 bist 
40 6 Ji. 
201 84% 1. 
01 Chorus Khal (11 RAR 
00 Fair Molly (111 912 1• 
00 Miss Todd (115) 24211. 
) s 
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Arlington Park 
ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 

Д Winner, weight Fur.) Time Bolle Winner, | Winner weight — Fur, Time |Doll'rs 

1040 Cosmle Bomb (122). 6 1:10 4.8 85975 Colonel Colonel 91001 119) 5341106 4-5] 17,7 

1947 Siet (122)... .... 6 1.11 4-5) 66,900|B 19) 5551.08 16,7 
1948|Mr. Busher (122) 6 |n 62,725) еа 5531.04 1-5| 10,750 
1949 Wisconsin Boy ( 6 |1:12 3-5| 60,075 Unbridled [d 515 [1-05 4 10,000 
1950/To Market (122). 6 (1-13 3-5) 56,21 арз Hope (1 Би 1:06 4-5) 12,375 
1951} Hin Gall (122) 6 1.11 2-5] 64,140 E ri 565104 a-5 12028 
| ERI y 1%, Teao 
6 1.10 4 ssl oe Our Prince 353 54 1.05 16,700 
6 1.11 88,140! Boe 53g 11,04 1-5! 14,775 


ARLINGTON CLASSIC (3 YR. OLDS) 


| 


1940 Historlan (5) (112 | 10 [2.01 38,700| rhe Dude (119). 10 [2.02 3-5) 76,850 

1947) Armed 0 0 5 is 10 |2.02 2-5| 37,400| But Why Not 10.12.01 4-5. 71,800 

9 ud Poker 2.04 10 2.03 35555 
altown (4). 2.03 35 10 [2.03 1-5). 65; 

4 2.01 10. 2.01 4-5| ЖЫШ 

2.03 10 [2.03 1-5| 02.070 

1:52 1.39 1-5] 105,371 

б 2.03 1:38 97,72. 

BAA НЫ 15 Үз 
1955|Platan (5) (117).. К 


LASSIE STAKES (2 XR. OLD FILLIES) ' STARS AND STRIPES (2 YR, OLDS AND СМ 
May Winner, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs| ner, age, weight — |Fur. ime. Dol cs 


0 
1946 Four W. Find 119; 6 1.12 $ 
1947 eich (119)... 6 [L10 |j ‘000 
1948| Pail of Water (119). 6 1.12 9 
e Peg (119). 8 p 9 
1957 lawnee Squaw (119). 9 1.11 d 
"B Pu | || 
5; ju Hi fi X 
ш Queen поре 6 1102 0 А 
1955|Judy Rullah (119) 6 {1.13 
Washington Park f 
- HIN PARK ar 
AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) wag густох г ушш 
Yr. Winner, weight |Fur, 
1946) Eternal R 10 |2.02 3-5 
1947 Fervent 418) 8 am. 10 |2.00 3-5 
1948 Citation (126) 10 |2.01 3-5 
1949|Ponder (126) 10 2.00 2-: 
1650 Kill Prince (12 10 [2:01 1-5 
1951|Hall of Fame (122) .01 


29 1300 108, 1:325 
1952|M Ye-Well (120 8 

1058 Native Баат (0) 9 1145 2:2. 09:000 Py vw 10 
jus ПЕНН 4200 0 4). ; 9931.54 $3 89.600 iet Action (4) (120) . 
PRINCESS PAT oe @ 


WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 
Ж; |... Winner, weight 


1040 Education (118 
1947 Bewiteh ato. | 
1948 Model Cadet ( 
1949 |Curtice (115)... . 
1950'To Market (122) 
1951/Oh Leo (122) 
1952|Mr, Paradise (116). 


Laurel Race Cours 


TAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
LAUREL HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) on : 


en Hearts (6) 12% D D |Whirlsomé (116). 


The Doge (5) 46 30,220 

| Сове e 8); Gattery (114), (116 1115 4-5] 40010 

1948 Istan. (3). (108). . * Roses (11 1:46 2-5| 37.170 
1949 АИохіе (4) (108 1.47 8,380 
1950|Fleet Argo (3) (1 51611.46 4-5| 42,330 
1951 Alerted 19 41.4 2-5| 44,910 
ШЕН 50,810 

1211.44 3-5| 49,930. 


T EG three-year-olds in 1950 and 1951. 
Kimber! Kid Sold For $150, Un chased the famed trotting 
Ms. and Mrs. Sherman Jenne 1 Hal, Sat te second гаен priog tue Dd On dn ve 
оп e xd 1 8500 00 E p s Hanover Shoe Farms for Adios ear! 
exceeded only by 


822 
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Jamaica 


YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Winner, weight Fur. 


Vr. s 


Time Bolts 


Winner, age, weight 


10451 


1947 
1948 
1949) 


1950 


mil War d am D 
17), 
Nearway m 
Eternal Mord aim 
Ferd (11 
| *Iswas (11 
t Battlefleld Таду 
1951 Primate (117), 
ИТҮ FERH DM 
vol 
19 d Sammer f Tan (117) 
1058 Smooth £ Stride ( 
*Bank Account ‚ but was disqualified. 
Run in two " divino в in 1950, 
WOOD MEMORIAL (3 Y 


: 
a aan 


БЕРЕРРРРЕЕЕ5232 


‘ath Danan 
Bes 
C Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, 1947, 


Hialeah Park 


FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


34 149 325 
two Tais in 1952. 
Suff 


bv 14) 

Hitter (5) (113) 

То ad (uo 
U 

EM BUR 


Ley te 36; 


В 
» 
i: 


que Reward (4) (%% 
ee 10% qm. . 


Doubles ‘fay t 1... 
134 


Noor 
Citau w (186: 
Admiral Drake (5) (113! 


jit (123) 
hejett (à “ A js $ 
Aon (4) (1 - 14% 4-5 


ERNER STAKES (3 YR. LL 
me 


вена 
ттер 


се: 


23 


) 


E 


НЫ 


EHE 
+ 


P 
дерин 11р. 
Grantor (110) ., 

A Gleam (115)... 
Rejected (110) 
Fault a reas (114) 
S a2 


"(Run as Holywood Derby until 1948.) 


Holl 
MERICÁN WBOF. (3 Үй. OLDS AND v) 
i 


4,070 Saguaro M 9): 

10.150 Fighting Bte! NES 23) 
14,500) |C понов (5 K 5) 
14,375 8 114 
10,375||My Request (4) (126) 
8.550 Arise (4) (11ф)........... 
10.9 Lotowhtte (4) (116) 
10,975 Vs lanes ( o no 
10,025| ĩ Find (4) (121). 

9,850) Fisherman (4) (128) 


GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR, OLD 
inner, age, weight _ HLE 


1 stymte (6) (121). 
Stymie (5) (127 
| Аяваш (4) (129). . 


22]. 9 
|9 
9 


WIDENER HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AN 


БЕЙ un 128) 
tol А " 


Seelos w B Н 
50|\Spartan Valor (4 уап 
46" On Capitol ¢ (114) 
Landlocked 11 
104°600||Hasty ska (h үү) 


2855 8252885 


888 > 828228 


olk Downs 
YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. 


HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS 
I * Winner, age, 


Triplicate (б) КҮ; j 


S Hi 
n 


Royal 
30,700) Rejected i) md d d 


HOLLYWOOD LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. 
DoM' rs. Winner, weight 


Serre 
ЖЕК |S 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Arlington Park 


Y TON FUTURITY (2 YR. 008) HYDE PARK ыш! (2 Үй, OLDS) 


ab (122); ө Colonel OF (119) 
Bewiteb us 


1949| Wisconsin Boy 


1 i 
^ 00,075 
1950|To Market (з. . E 


1951! Hil! Gall (1 
Good ( 


1955/5 
"Hyde Park Stakes run in two divisions in 1951, 
ARLINGTON HDOP. (3 YR. OLDS 


zm 


кеа 
purum 
ree! 
of aine (120! 
Mark-vo-well ( (2129 


= 


8 


ner, weight 


EBEBENT 


7, 


Washington Park 
AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) M UE DELL 


1946 г 
1947| 


ark- Ye- Well di 20) 
ative Dancer (128), 
ard King (124), , 
aps (126). . 


Crafty А = (yas: 
0 i б 


1946 Education (118) 
1947 Bewitoh (119) 

145/Model Cadet die 
1949/Curtioe (115)... « 
ш Го Market (122). 


y Rond (122). 
lan (116) 
Swoon's Bon (122) 


Yr) “Winners 
pos P 122 
( Joge 
1947] ncidenos bd ik 
1948| Intan (3) 08). 
1949) Alfoxie (4) (10 i EE 
1050 Fleet Argo 49 110%, 
1961) Alerted (114), 
1922 H1 Billee (4) CN 
03 | Post. Card (EH 
1084 | Royal Bay Qem (0) (118 
1955;subahdar (5) (124) 
~ For three-year-olds in 1050 and 1951. 


Kimbe "reis о td new Келу e 


Lexington, Ky. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Jenney of Wi t pes e 
stallion Kimberly Kid Ior M Sio Dee TM, ae ere kso Shoa Pat Parma dios 


horse, exceeded only by the $500, 
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Other Horse Racing Winners in 1955 


А! 'UEDUCT- П mue BELMONT PARK~ 1) mile 
dieque: i TAN. Y (continued) Elmont, L. ET. a 
Event pon Í 
ueens Count; 1.43 3-5 
8 Spring Malden., Bavaria 3.48 1- e Shipboard 
Hitchcock вірі. . |Fulton 3.45 3-5 .|Nance's Lad 
Sheviin Закен... |0014 Box 1 1.23 2. M ep. Paper Tiger 
Distaff Hdep Oil Painting 7 1.24 „рало, ,.., 
Summer Festival. (Hilarious | 6 v |Prince Him. 
Edgemere Hdep. |Рарег Tiger 9 ! " б lor. 
Gazelle Stakes... | Manotick BM 1. ер |Misty Morn 
Astoria. uM Beansion Sis [106 High Gun. 
фаса, d. Par Aour и ie ОШ Painting 
МА на. Rove Ji 6 
Carter Наср. 27 by Brom. А EN] 5 2 
Forget норо 16 }|3.39 4 
даркор dep. BM |t LN 554 
arita 4 и 
Mr ita a $ 1,23 5-5 oe 
vs rant 
Kn т [1.24 3-5 Je Haeo Mea" 
т; ore Men "m T р. Cheval 
х E 
. $ Wa ovation 
wick "au p BOWIE RACE COURSE—1 mile 
di Bowie, Md. 
ts 11717 3-5 Бесеу тае 
juatified 
arbara Frietch 


NICO 4 
land Hd. Шейше 
Bowie Mariani Joe Jones 
Campbell Y жч 
рд! ut cant 
Governor's Gold 
Cup ‘Stakes, . Boston Doge 
*1fabody won but was di«qualified. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 
Louisville, Ky. 


pan 
гу 
E 


WAY, MEADOWS — 
* — 


DETROIT 1 COURSE—1 mile 


E Mich, 
5 
в 
1 
` ion 
(Pilly div). A 5 
In! ee. [NM 20 
Nat'l Stallion 
(Colt Фү) Polly's Jet 
Spring Maiden Saratar 


ч Se 


versary Dispute 


GARDE 


Event 


rgo Hd |Helloseope . 
Valley, |Dedieste 
take (Dedicate 


1h y Hill Ht (Polly's Jet. , . 
Camden Наср... |Bubahdar. * 
Colonial Hdep. ,|Royal Fan. 
Betay Rows St IGandharva. . А 
Rancocas Stakes. | Pretty Phung 
Jersey. Belle 8t... Rare Treat. , 
Imagem 


rial Career Boy 

ННЯ наср. .|High Voltage 
maker City Hd. [Subahdar 

den State Bt, |Prinee John. 

Princeton Наср. Skipper ВШ, „ 

Trenton Hdop. . (Social Outosat 


GOLDEN GATE FIELDS—! mile 
Albany, Calif. 


ine Наср... 
Albany Наср 
Berkeley Hdep 


[Noir c n $ 
кя Bell O Shandon, , 
р {Bell о Bhandon.,| 8% 


lc ountess Flee 
е Mile| Determine, , . 


Derby Golden Land. 
Golden Gate Girl|Bossy Baby 
Oakland Hi Бран Busher. 
Golden Ga Alidon 
Golden Gate F t Beoteh 


STREAM PARK—1 mila 
lallandale, Fla. 


Armed Наср Hangover 
Maure City Hd. -|Fly Wheel 
Hutcheson Hd... |Nance's Lad 
Appleton Наср. .|Fly Wheel 
Fountain of 


GUI 


Nance's Lad. 


Buwannee River [Queen Hopeful.. 
Fiorida Owners 


Иаер Bergeruk 
Florida Derby. .| Nav teh > 
Port Lauderdale. | Two Fisted, 
Juvenile Htakes .|Getthere Jac! D 
Hollywood Hdep.|Hangover . 
Hallandale Hdcp.|Deb Chaser. 


HAWTHORNE PARK! mile 
Cicero, Ty 


Chicago Mdcp pA Tribal "mm 
Midwest наср Rouser 
Duran & taken 165 
inola Owners Lr ур ди! у. 
Midwtil Mem v 
Hide ў, R O Erin. sees 
Juvenile Hdep . Jones 
Gold Cup 


иди РА K % miler 
‚Ма. 


Inaugural Hep. тат 
samine takes. .|Menolene. 
iblscus Stakes. . [Boston Doge, 
Psim Heach Had. |Blessbull 


Wahamas Stakes | Boston Doge, 

MeLennan Md., Social Ош А 

Fia. Breeders 
баке 

Abraham 1.40 sein jt 


Golden Sate 
Breeders Ha. Karim. 

Crenshaw Hdep..|El Drag 

Vent Haep. а 


| Rogers 


бое Girl ЕЗ IE Moti 
Milady Hdep.. unte 
"alitornian 


Lo Angeles, Hd: ип... 
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NARRAGANSETT PARK —1 mile ARATOGA-—— 1! miles 
Pawtucket, R (continued) 3 ш N. 

Event | Winner ) Für. | Time Event Win Fur. , Time 
Базарна Valley |Soldler on 6 1.11 mnl 1... Fulton 16 4.07 4-8 
King Philip Hd.. Amr n Bey Bi |1.44 2-5 aide 
Providence St Misty Morn 9 1.52 »[Aetinie. 14 3,29 2-5 
Nursery Stakes , Decathlon 5% |1,05 4-5 whitney’ Btakes.. |First Aid. 0 [1,5138 
Governor's Day n Dark Charge т B [105 3-5 

ep. Ем Steve 9 1.50 3-5 .[|Blue Banner 7 1.24 3-5 
Connors Мет... 'Tournure . Big 11.47 1-5 | 
EE ИТР М Rea ian 16. 418 1 

OAKLAWN PARK-—1 mile n $- 1-1 
Hot Springs, Ark. z Муй, 15 m E 
fot Springs Hd. [rin Destiny в utcast 10 2.04 
КОКА Өт Trin Destiny " Shipboard 20 5.0% 3 
SUFFOLK DOWNS--1! mile 
tie. Note East Boston, Mass. 
Binck-Eyed eS иа Fiymonth Tock, 5775 е Margin. . SW 1452 
igh Vol * Доу! 6 1.14 4 
NN Hoek . АЁ ws in 1-5 | Governor's Hid. ere. 8H ra 
Pim. Pi Grand Retrait, Sig. [146 3-5 | Со! mwealth д 
Exterminator Ha. Our Daner. 89 n Amyn Bey вы [1.473 
to mns Dudley Darbury.| 814 120 
ROCKINGHAM PS mile Id Мет. (вол! 0 |1,51 
= - ergarten. . [Decathlon 5 
eme. n. June Fete. sss.. вм ji suffolk. invitation Common we ан в 
Monroe Mem, ate 4 2 11.43 1-5 Maoomber M em. |Maharajah | 121 
RT Мй Star Mass: 4 [E35 4-5 | Co , iri te | 8+ 
| 6 
Red Red Robin.. 1101 2 
vat Huter. Wiper I 
. Mem. Hep. Wise Margi Bj 11.43 3-5 p^ 
TANFORAN —1 mile 
SANTA ANITA Р. RE 1 mile о: 
Arcadia, жын: E Ram € * 
Tide; гоокАі 1 6 
1.22 3-5 | Yer ba Buena На, "Trackmaster | 84 
7 | 1.25 3-5| El Camino Наер. Nearly |6 
» 1. ee o RN 
$ | imas TROPICAL РААК 1 mile 
7 Vil E Coral Gables, Fin. 
9 1.50 - —— 
5. М» 1 T, 
di 122... | ‘Tropical Нер... Scimitar 9 
1 2. 114 R T 
4-! 


ШУ 


$ 
" 


P 
J. 


p 


2 


wa ыы 


— 


IIT EEUU 


ay 
Wa 


Sex 
S 


Ой Painting Eji 
bel - ini d. Mr. ALL ft eu 
y е8. ? “ 
Wilson its Mr "Turf 5 7 IET] 
Albany Май» . [Jean Baptiste...) 6 | 112 
Maranan Hae} 8 LA 1 

Adirondack [Dark Charger 33 t 
Моана 
Miene Firs Aid эч 133 
Flash Stakes Reneged 591. 
Geld Нох 7 1.24 


American Legion 


Nashua Defects Swaps in $100,000 Match Race 

ashua, J-year-old bay colt owned — 8 the late Will 

to M Irt in the 1955 Kentuoky, Derby 2 mile a 
match race by 6% lengths at Washington Park. 3 Aug. 31, 1! 
to date of eue dor nine, 


Nashua, with a 1955 record 
Willie Shoemaker, entered as the favorite a! 


Weights were the same as for the Derby-126 Soe for 


Race Horse Sets World Record for Total LATE 


Camarero, 4-year-old racehorse owned by Juan and Jose Coll Vidal, 
undeteated thoroughbred in winning for the 55th time, 


total victories — an 
San Juan, P. R.. Aug. 7, 1955. 


UNITED HUNTS 
(Run at Belmont Park) 


ПИР 
И 

bis [roo 
ИТЕ. 
ЕН $ 
11.37 

1 224-5 
б (1.10 2-5 
я [1352-5 
5 12104-5 
955 [E55 4-5 
10 5 
10% 18.89 2-5 

woopBr mát 
Toronto. Ont 


Wood: Jr. of Ni onc den nos 
Time: 2045. е 


wa ragen Arcaro. id 
of 3 to 10 with a season record of eleni- -lor een. 


set a new world record for 
» Quintane Race Track, 


Sporting Events—World Horse Racing Records; Man o' War's Record 829 


+ 


Bold Bazooka, 

'elegate . T 
Fighting Fo 
Broken Tem 


7-5, 


32 Citation. уу, 
mile 70 уйи, ° Dakota. 


ETS * = 


S Seeed 
= peg 


— s 


m————— AJ 


| 


Жж: AVAT Agua СУ Mex. 
Farragut. ... D - ii 


ade on down-hill course, 8 Straight course, w Workout, І e 


Record of Man o War 


mie чәр 
bu be 
DM e DO e d oon 


eee 


L 
E 
= 


M 


Mace 
Tun. 
Keene Memortal ў ' 
Youthtul " | 
ИП 


И ‚ 
Bantord Memorial 
Grand Union 


Hoperul A 
Futurity : t 

Totat ^ 
Freak iro 


Wither 
Belmont® 
Btuy vesant 
Dwyer* 


Mitlor | 
Travers 

Laurence лайло: 
{сексу Club 
tts eere 
Kenilworth Bark 


oF er ere aC а 


Man o° War died of 
кш. m most of his ie, 
nt mos , 

money, stud fees LJ 


Man of War was f 
pre "was Pair Play gpa he dem 
or 85,000. Man ar mi 


The ony time he in 
Aus. 13, 1919) 
Man o' War. Li 


Crusader, Mars, 
retirement, more than 1, 
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Sporting Events—New York High Schools Athletic Records 


Public Schools Athletic League of New York 


By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority 


The Public Schools Athletic League of New York 
was organized in 1903 by the late General George 
Wingate as its first president, On Dec. 31, 1904, 
the P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic program 
with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and 
since then has held meets every year. 


The league's program has been devoted to the 
development of health, sportsmanship and good 
citizenship through athletics. More than 100,000 
boys annually participate in jts outdoor and indoor 
track meets, cross-country, baseball, basketball, 
handball, soccer-football, swimming, fencing, golf, 
tennis, hockey and football games. 


High School Indoor Track Records 
1955—Boys' High, Brooklyn. 
Record 


SCHOOL CHAMPIO) 
Event 


. Sapirstein, Lincoln 

. (Semi-final Wenger, New Utrecht. 
„Turchin, Harris, 
; |Maurtello, Childs. . 


‚дт. (heat) 
hurdtes 
yds,, Jr 


ledman, New Utrecht, 
300 yd: :|MeDonnell, Morris. . .. , 
440 yds. John T; DeWitt Clinton. 
880 yds. lames Mullins, Morris Singleton, 


Manual Training 


High School Outdoor Track Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1955—Boys' High, Brooklyn 
ЕТЕ ТСТ 


ў 4 ian anova) 
Monroe (Fogel, Share, 7 
Byrnes, New Utrecht. 
Andusky, New Utrecht 
Раш Cüffarl, Stayvesa 
Stanley Feinman, Lincoln 
Finnegan, Manual Training, 


;|Hamtiton (Baltus, Levinson, Goldtuger, Morrison), . 7 
DeWitt Clinton (Krosney, Nennts, Kutz, Askauzet) 27:77 
(Al Trumpet, Al Canty, Morris singleton, Jim 


Champions in Other School Sports, 1955 
У SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
— PASEBALL— Bryant. BASEBALL—Manhattan, P. S. 187; Bronx, P. 5 


| BASKE 83; Brooklyn, S. 163; d 
| BASKETBALL Jamalen Richmond, Р, 8. 17. e Sneons, Р. B, 101; 
| FENCING—Stuyvesant BASKETBALL—Brooklyn, P. S. 51; 28. 
_ бОш—Сшв 161; Richmond, P. S, 4, 51: Queens, P. S 


VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
(Activities now merged with other schools) 

BASEBALL—Samuel Gompers. 
HANDBALL—Chelsea, Manhattan. 
SWIMMING—East New York, Brooklyn. 
INDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto. 
OUTDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto. 
BASKETBALL— Woodrow Wilson. 


€ Events—New York High Schools Athletic Records 377 
igh School Indoor Swimming Records 


SCHOOL E: d ait Ee der Childs, 
Event lolder 


| |Robert Halbauer, Evander Child: 


50 yds., free... 
50 yds., breast. . 
50 yds., back 
75 yds., breast 
75 yds., free. 
100 yds., free 
100 удв,, breast... 
100 yds., Doe 
220 yds., free 
100 yd, rel lay $ 
150 yd; medley ‘rela: 
160 К relay... 
800 ft, relay. . 
200 yd. relay... 


Appas, 
‘Thompson, Commerce 
Donald Sheff, Lincoln 

Robert Kim, Brooklyn 
;|Riehard Anwarter, Lane Hj 
Marin Maloney, геол р 

vesnnt. (Sodlet 
100 hmond FLAN (Will nin (Hows ‘Myron $i 
Commerce (% ell, Greenwald, Boyle, Mc 
Stuyvesant (Shaw, ‘rows . рор N 
Jackson High, (Juulvan. arty). 


440 yds.. vs ‚ Burton, Bryant. . ; 
880 „%%% „ „„ 6 „„ Desatnek, Trins. 
M mil x -|MeCann, Bryant, 


1 mile, ? ‘Rein, | Brüyvesunt, | : 


~ Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor r Track Records 


1955—Archbishop Stepinac Н, 8. 


HOOL CHAMPION, 1965— Archbishop Верпяр. 
оо. <= FFF 


Уй MET "T зо ¢ Mies De Га -- 
100 ds... 19.9... .. Collina, rook, Beep " 1 f б | 
nnegan. E . 
yds.. А ES v Vernon Dixon, Bons viri. zl 
B. " E 


yd. high hurdles. William Drew: Bishop. eus 
уа, low hurdles ко Mannix, оуан, 


Jd Ferraro, ‘ * 
Rap h Diaz, Cardinal tay he 2 
тоша (E. Hammock, Йй. Pettit, Y. КАГУ о, E Dixon), 
Manhattan тар R, 1 Tai Dy b. De pata) 


880 yd, relay... 
One mile. 
Mile relay, . 

2 mile relay... ~ 


Broad jump 


12 Ib. shot 
Pole vault. a ^ 
Diseus 7 4 
Javeſin . I ft. 10 in fe. 104 Soiree 
Catholic c High School A. A. . K inder "Track Track Recorda 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, pines Francis, Жу 
Holder 
Уша; Kont, Coughlin . 34 
21 л Cardi Hayes 
James Crowley, n рош 


50 yds.. 


n A mil x1 è 
Gerald J NR, E Ht. Mich 
Vincent MHalernta, Niph Rie epithe: 


100 yds». Hartley, Ву 9" Johny Prep \ 


* one | |! ү» 
Med iin Жы 
д шш bis t an 12830 4 ba) 
[КҮ ПЖ Ww. Wind уйы. ГАТ 
- O. Marr, C. Jones) 
* ws. reni 


One ише, 2 ч c ү v — „ bs Pontes Y 


One mile йау. TAR 
2 mile relax, 


Biot pues e pr Merong, 
Catholic High lees А. A. . 9 
SCHOOL CHAN CHAMPION, 1 1052—81 — — — ЧЕШЫ 


er, Bt. 1 prp. 
ан н, eb, X "artinal Hayes: 


пет! 

john На, n Р 

Brooklyn 

Meyer, Fehblabop Е 
llano, St. John's 


сі ‚ж. A Prep... 
(Lewis, Newton, Stasko, ahulta 


220 yds., free. . 2 

120 yd. mers "relay 2А соо, t ; 

200 305 200 yd: Felay Brook ns ‹ улеп, Dunn. Duity, Methnhy): ln 
e Catholic e School Champions in Other Sports s, 1955 

BASEBALL—St. HANDBALL—Cardina: 

ВАВЕВАЫШ SV. AN гу к, ч TENNIS—Chaminade n. 8.5 ^ 1 T 


878 Sporting Events—College Track Records; Decathlon; Water Skiing 


American College Track and Field Records 
Records to Oct. 1, 1955 
Event Record Holder-college Where made Date 


Fresno, Calit ay 15, 1048 


Melvin Patton, U. В. 
James Golliday, Ni 
western. -|Evanston, Ш. -|May 14, 
.| Melvin Patto! Les Angeles, Calif. : 
Herb MeKenley, ао Champaign, In. 
||Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh | Boulder, Colo 
Compton, Calif. 
C.|Berkeley, Calit. 


40 jd. "rela; neta as 40.2 . 
| í ds 5 Modesto, Calif..... May 2 

880 yd. relay 
x » К ‘Stocks, Patton) | Los Angeles, Calif. .|May 30, 
1 mile relay.. California (Reese, 

Barnes, . Los Angeles, Calif. .|June 17, 
2 mile relay. Fordham (Foley 

Persichetty, етно Los Angeles, Саш. . May 21, 
4 mile relay Michigan doe Hickman, 


‘lypsilanti, Mich. . May 
Sprint medley relay. . . 


Distance medley relay. . 


| 120 yds, high hurdles. ; 
| 220 yds. low hurdles. 


„Austin, Texas.. Apr. 


es Moines, Ia. 
Fresno, Calif. 


Apr. 2 
May 


Salt Lake Cit 
| Utah. June 2 
440 yd, hurdles... - E Des Moines, Ia. 
| High Jump. " Н Los Angeles, Calit 
I" prons Mus + * [253 eee Mio bh. 
m 4 Compton, ‘a 
| Javea, UN Sim Inese, 80 California. ^ Line Aures C X6 
no n . о, Cal orni a...) Lincoln. mn „ 
| Pole vault... 111115 ft. 1 in... Don Laz, Illinois Los Ange PSOE Apr. 21. 1951 
Decathlon and Pentathlon Championships 
‘DECATHLON ) 
(100 broad jump, shot put, high jump, 400 meters, 110 meters hurdles, discus, pole vault, 
javelin and 1500 meters.) 
| К Year Champion Affiliation Points 
vo 71940 William Watson. -|Unattaehed, Ann Arbor, Michi 1..] 75823 
I 1941 |John Вонсап...,. И] Asbury ty Park AUC 5 5666 
[= 1942 Шалт, "Ter vilior See 1 Lie 6802 
1 William. ‘Detroit Ро! — 5994 
1944 Irving: Moudsehéi EU p Army Base 5748 
1945 |Charles Beaudry . notte University 5886 
1046 |Irving Mondsoheli New ‘ork University . 6466 
1947 Mondseh: New York University 6715 
1948 |Robert Mathias Unattached, Tular: 7224 
1949 bert Mathias hed, Li 7556 
1950 |Robert Mathias. КЕЕН рЫ 8042 
1951 Richards, Jilinois A. C... . 7834 
*1952 [Robert Mathjna. ‘Tulare, Calif, 7825 
1053 ton Campbell inneld, N, J, 7235 
1954 |Robert Richards Los Angeles A. as 6501 
1055 Robert Richards. Los Angeles A. C. + < У E 6873 
*New scoring system e Record: Robert Mathias, 1952. 
PENTATHLON 
(Broad Jump. discus. javelin, 200 meters and 1.500 meters.) 
Year Champion j Affiliation Points 
E . ——— 


е pan Di AS Navas’ Training 3 Center 


К Occidental 9 Lor Angeles, С T 
‘Occidental College, Los A. ilit, 
„(University of Southern Cal EN 74 


“New е —.— inaugurated. 


Water Skiing Championships in 1935. 


deed Br TOURNAMEN 
T Fla Aug ЖЕЙ T 


„ Winter Haven, Fla. 
ert Ho nus p G e" 
Chuck pessan es т. Саш 


- 125 . жеш, Winter Haven: Fla., Aug. 28, 1955. 
и e a Lee, Gi jalatia, IlL, measured course over Lake 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1955 — 
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2nd Pan-American Games 


Mexico City, March 12-26, 1955 


Two thousand athletes from 21 AUTE articipated in the seco) America Mex! 
City, March 12-26, 1955. Following Ov ушр, Games protocol та fries ware form open ed 
President Adolfo Rulz Cortines of Mexico before an estimated 00,000 in me stadium of Univers 
City. first with i points. Argens 


tina, winner of the first Games 
TRACK AND FIELD 


еп 
100 meters—Rodney Richard, United States. 
Time—40:10.3. (tied Games record)... E 
200 meters—Rodney Richard, United States. 


Time—0:20.7 (new Games record), 

400 meters—Lou Jones, United РЕ 
0:45,4 (new world and Games reco 

800 meters—Arnold Sowell ‘united: States, Time 
—1:49.7 (new Games reco! 

1,500 meters—Juan Miranda, Argentina, Tlme— 
3:53.2 (new Games tecord). 
,,,000-meter steeplechase—Gulllermo Sola, Chile, 
Tíme—9:46.8 (new Games record). 

3 5 Suarez, Argentina. Time 

M meters—Osvaldo Suarez, Argentina. Time 


athon—Doroteo Flores, Guatemala. ‘Time— 


2:5! 
400-meter relay—United States (Williams, Ben- 
noth, E o Richard). Time—0:40.7 (Games 

reco! 
1,600-meter relay—United States (Mashburn, 
spurte, Lea, Jones). Time—3:07,2 (Games rec- 


Time— 


eee high hurdles—Jack Davis, United 
oon 1me—90:14.3. 
meter — hurdles—Josh. Cub: United 


States, Time—0:51.5 (Games ord). 
Javelin—Pranklin Held, United ales, 228 feet 
E s Genee record); 
мар san and Jump—Adhemar Ferreira da 
sime edel, Ly! м teet 4 inches (new world and 
Robert H. Backus, 


сало recor 
Hammer— United States, 
180 feet 134 Inches (Games record). 
ortune Gordien, United States, 174 


Discus— 
feet 21% Inches 8 recor 

Brien, бона States, 57 
"United Btates, 6 


Shot put—Parry О’ 
feet mu . —. (Games record 
ue e eri eH Shelton, 
Games record). 


teet jum oselyn Range, United States, 20 
feet 4% (Games record), i 
Pole vault—Robert Richards, United States, 14 

feet 914 inches (ties own Games record). 
De hlon—Rafer el United States, 6,994 
points, 


60 meters— Bertha. Dar Cu ba. Time—0:07.5, 
6; iN Donc km ia Jones, iced States. 
ames reco 
en 1807 565 Martes Шапа Gaete, Chile, Time— 


y Mieter pei nav м Daniels, tene. 
ry, „Jones me—0 reco! 
Javelin Karen Ак, X States, Ti 


feet 3 inches (Games 

"Huh jum р Mildred Me Lee United States. 
5 пар [71 — e 

Diseus—Ingeborg Рег, Argentina, MI feet 
814 Inches ( Ames record), 

wee 

100- ү т freest, ле clarke Scholes, United 

sinten. Time., (new Games record), 


4 — ЖО кыши McLane, ^ United 
le—Jimmy McLane, United 
iy—Eulalio Rios, Mexico. 
fea wit Hector Domingue Ni- 

(Games record). 
100-meter i MeKinney, Jr. 
United States, е so 


этер 
400-meter medley e lay United States (Me- 


аа у Ў 
Time—2:3! 

200- 103 breas! 
mo, Argenti d 


Under an unofficial сапра ayrim the United States pli 
"Buenos Aires in 1951, was second with 574%) 


Kinney, Maguire, Братске Боши): Tine 
e “united states (Smith 
le — Д 

5 10 Moore, McLane), Sd s 7 (бал 
3-meter diving-Joaquin Capilla, Mexico, 115, Я 


points. 
io meter bate Rocka) bte ri Mexico, мыз 


"инее e Stewart, Canaidh: 
reset іо Wanda Lee Werner, United 


ackstroke—Leonore Fisher, "Canada. 
AIT] record). 


PE эе reestyle—Beth Whittall, Canada. 
б-ди butterfly—Beth Whittall, Canada, 


Time—1: 
200-meter breast Mr MATS Lou Elenius, 
tes. Time—3:08.4 


ооа iat гесе. relay -United. Bhates 
meter 
ter, Green, Йо J ye rner),- eiiis 


( net record). 4 


S-meter 
uns ted Slaten id 


илине — леа, en eh 


14.57 pol 
s Todoro. nee Staten. 91.85 
On And 


and Connie 
Team—United States ers Club, 


Calif.). Other he 
[элетте ТУЛИ дерш! 
пей B Jag ERI 


e 

es us Win 

‘a Voi. 
үкү, 


304 
1а 


5 
Btates, 
Haro Ollva, Mexico. 
‚ Women's tile: 
States 
Nowing—Argentina. 
Leser Arge. nM 
Rifle and. pistol— United Staton. ғ 
Water D A a 


—ä— n: United States. 


: United 
United 


Women: Mexi- 


peen 
4 
З $ Argenti 
htwelght: Ja: Evans, States, 
eight: pv 
УЯ enuth, Argentina. 
Uni ta 
Wallan [M United “united 


19 
4и: 2, ЖШ 
enezuela, 155; D, ‚ Chil 


30th Annual Kansas Relays 


Lawrence, Kans., 


100 yds.—Dean Smith, Texas, Time—0:09.4. 
Glenn Cunningham Nille Wes Santee, Kansas. 
Time.. 
. high hurdles—Bob Derrick, Oklahoma, 


е—0: 
40%0-теїег. hurdles—Gene O'Connor, unattached. 


T е—0:53.7. 
3,000-те{ег 227 Nicholson, unate 
tached. Time—9:5: 
Hop, Du Nor unat- 
tached. 49 feet 4% inih (new. meet т 
High fun Detnard Айта, Notre Dame, $ feet 
5 road jum. Kermit Ellis, Oklahoma A&M, 
тр—Ке . , 
24 feet. 994 T 


Pole vuult— (Че), Stephen James, Rice; Daryl 


April 23, 1955 
Walker, Colorado; Dave 
m Mayville, Central Michi» 


Minne 
t эрш ы, Kansas, 56 (pezen, 
us—Bob Thamm, Drake, 159 Ка Inches; 

Kansas, 217 feet W^ 
ну sprint тей! TU YE fe 

РД tear Heys, | Munerief, n ` 

new mee! » 

College sprint. miro, Patterson). T ras. tae 


{hes el resid) н» 

w 

eT duet A&M (Hays. fon 
hern, H Mashburn). Time--3:11.6 


meet record). 


830 Sporting Events—Grand National; Jockeys; Triple Crown; Revenues’ 
Grand National Steeplechase 


The Grand National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4-year-olds and 
up. The race was run (1831-1838) at Maghull and then without a break at Aintree, near Livi ч 
except in the World War I years. 1916-1919, when it was moved to Gatwick. 

Course record—9.2025—Golden Miller, 1934; Bogskar, 1940. ç 

Owner Year Winner Owner 
———— 
1939. Workman. Sir Alex Maguire 
1940 „!ВодвКаг...... Lord Stalbri 
1941, 1942 1943, 1944; 1045; not run 
1946 .|Lovely Cottage. Jock Morant 
'Caughoo. . Jack McDowell 
Sheila's Сой John Proctor у 
Russian Hero Wm. Williamson m 
Freebooter Mrs. L. Brotherton 
Nickel Coin, таге... Jeffrey, Royle - 
Mss ..|Harry Lane 
1. L. Thomas 1953. . ` H. Griffin ` 
Mrs, Marion du- 1954 . J. H. Griffin 
Pont Scott. 1955 .|Mrs. W. Welman 


Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechases) 
Won|| Yr. Jockey Fits. Won|| Yr. Jockey M'ts. 

1923. |І. Parke 1935. |С. Stevenson . |J. Longden . 

1924, |I. P: 844 B. J. 106, 9. 


Year 


«|J. Longden. 
IG, Glisson 
J, Culmone. 
W. Shoemaker. 
[Charles Burr. 
T, DeSpirito. 
W. Shoema. 
1954 |W. Shoemake 
1955*|W. Hartack 


*Througi EV 
Lifet! Record: Johnny Longden became the first American jockey to ride 4,000 winners 
‘Inglewood, Calif., 15, 1952). Eddie Arcaro be - о н 

а ners Cete ., jube 24, 1952). caro became first American-born jockey to ride 3,000 


1 3 
Triple Crown Turf Winners, Owners and Jockeys 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 
Lind A 4 = ора Jockey | Year Horse Owner 
T . K. L. Ross J. Loftus | 1941 Whirl: 
1930 Gallant Fox William Woodward E. Sande | 1943 Count Fleet Marron Hens 
1935 Omaha W. Woodward W. Saunders | 1946 Assault R. J. Kleberg W. 
3037 War Admiral S. D. Riddle C. Kurtsinger’ 1948 Citation Warren Wright E. Arcaro 


Horse Racing Revenue to States in 1954 


Racing days Attendance Total wagered Revenue to stats 


Thor- 
State ough-| Har- - - 
8 n Harness S Harness 


| $11.081,745 -| $484,072). 
790 805 
“жк 294,145]... 5% 610,324 
1,640,449 
7 ‚| 12,942,918]. 
38,503,052| 13,990,810 

8| 2,732,983| 1,466,118 
12009 
101,985,401| 20,298,94 
92.530359 10083241 
08| 32,897,062 

U^ 377,126] 
09 


4 


: 65.3301. 
35,121,560. 
4.670.740 


1,939,693) 


142,550,569) 38.145,10 
California, 
Ohio, 


,94! 
age, and miscellaneous. 

1) Flat racing and harness racing under jurisdiétion of separate commissions. 
j 2 ori 1808 Pip us 1280885 MORE peri айн qn Commission collects and receives licensi 
ees an у at end of year ато) 
prosects ($16,775.20 distributed by Commission in 1954). d . 


Total Racing Revenue to States by Years 
$38,194,726.56 | 1949 


D 
$95,327,052,9! 
98,366, 166.6 


1931 ...$ 8,434,792.00 | 1943 

1938 Г 9,516,334.75 | 1944 55,971,232.81 К 

1939 + 10;369,807.00 65,265.405.48 117,250,564.00 

1940 16.145,182.00 1 94:035,859.47 111 1142,489,696.0 

1941 . 21,128.173.00| 1 7 91,926,984.16 a: 17161,426,465.00 
22,005.278.00 | 1948 95.803.363.95 | 1954 < 118,015,828.00 


Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing 831 


1 ·˙ a aN ы ыны 


Trotting and Pacing Records 
Source: United States Trotting Association (Records to Nov. 15, 1959) 
TROTTING RECORDS 
И mile, Temple Harvester, Aurora, Il., Aug. 5, Fastest three heats on half- mile track, Scot~ 


5, land's Comet, Greenville, Ohio, Aug. 24, 1044. 
b mile d a race over half-mile track, Daylee, 2:0234; 2:0212, 2:024. 
J., Aug. 30, 1941, 1:00. 


1 СА IE and all-age gelding record— Grey- 
ound, Lexington, Ky, Sept. 29, 1938, 1:5514 
ДАШ Me 5 Star's Pride, Bucuoin, in., 
kd 2 5144 
ja half-mile track, gelding, Greyhound”, 


second and fourth heats, a ppro encer Scott 1 95 of 

first heat, Earl's Moody у, winner 

heat, Syracuse, N, Y., Aug. 29, 1941, 226% "ista. 
1-1/16 89 55 Proximity, Arcadia, Calif., May 


mi 
озлеп, N. Y., July 16, 1937, 20, 1950, 2:064. 
T mils on half-mile track, pare, Proximity, west- | 1.310 miles, Scotch Victor, Inglewood, Calli, 
bury, N. Y., June 24, 1950, Nov, 6, 1954, 


:22 
PUER alles, pronto Don, Inglewood, Calit., Nov. 
NT miles on у Бане t track, Florican, Westbury, 
116 miles, Greyhound*, ' ydtonapolis, Ind., Sept. 
D 


i mije on half-mile track, 2:0 ition, Star's ‘Bride, 
rings, N, Y. duly 13. 1951, 2.0025. 
ld stallion, Scott Frost, !Leximatón, 
Jct. 5, 1954; Titan Hanover*, Lexington, 
Ky. Sct. 4; 1944, 2:00. 
Two-year-old stallion, in трое Scott Frost, Lex- 
ington, Oct. 5, 1954, ү 
'Two-y 14 gelding, Bronte Don, 2:0335, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 
Two-year-old filly, Stenographer®, ORI Ky. 


A 
14, 1037, 3.0272 
à 116 mi pee on half salle tre track, Star’s Pride, Weste. 
гу, , р 
RD Greyhound’, Tidlanapolls, Ind. Sept. 
2 ‘miles on 1 half-mile Зд, Pronto Don, 


Oct. Princess Rodney, Oct, 13, 1953, 2:01. Mc 
Th 1, lion, Tit ‘fan d ver, Du- | bury, Loni ^ Sept. 13, 198}, 104%. 
Quoin os Бетте Jan Hano 3 miles & ae BU апа А аи ‚ба. bus - 


‚5, ‚ 1:58. 
old кеййр, Greyhound. Springfield, 


1939, 
g 21, ETE. 1k race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn, © 
Three-year-old "dy, Stenographer, Lexington, 


1. 1895, 1:16 
aie lle, Senläter ., San Јове, Cal, (ret) NOW 


Ky., 4, 1954, *1:5925. 

; К MES 1894, 10:12. 

VVV Sa 

Four-year-üld stallion, race record, Vistory Song, stantine, ae Canada, Septi DNE MN. 

115706, Aug. 13, 1947, at 5 О mened, ШШ PEL nae end Э 
Four-year-old, gelding, reyhound, Springfield, | 210 | race, Controller, dpi Oni 


11., Aug. 21, 1936, 1514 
Four-year-old mare, Margaret Castleton, Lexing- 
Oct. 1, 1937, *1:5944; Rosalind, Lexington, 
30, 1937, 1:59%4. 
ge Eu. Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 


563, 
ng ‘colt, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky. Oct. 2, 


a five-year-old, Greyhound, Lexington, 
28, 1937, 1:56. 
to high- died sulky, Sunol, Stockton, 
Oct, 20, 1891, 2.0814. 

1 mile, to high- wheel sulky on IE -mile track, 
Peter. Billiken*, Goshen, N. L., g. 20, 1914, 


2: eie 
mile, Under Saddle, Greyhound*, Lexington, 
ку, Sept 27, 1940, 2.0194. 
Fastest two heats. Nibuie gel e. ay ican 
Beach, Me., „Juy 2a, 1941, 1: 


Pride, ‘Goshen’ N. V., July 6. 1951. 2.023 Brus 
Galophone, Delaware, nie, Sept, 21, 1958. 2:0235, 


astest two heats by two-year-old оп mile 
Scott Frost, Lexington, Ky» Oct. 5, 1954, 


es in 

2 1818, 21:23 
ME Di did a d Меп, В. O., Магов 26. 
ке, mue чен Gen. F San Francisco, Cal, 
“So. miles, VERU ‘Albany, N. Y, May 5, 1840, 


i E D les, Conqueror", Centerville, L. T Nov. 


Rowand’, ibi ar aA 5, EUM i. 5 115 
́j oo ТШЕ 
Four in hand, Damanin. ERU Maud*V. and 
Nutspra, Chicago, Ш. July 4 

Stock, John В. Mane, Get. 12 ung но rood. Дөге, 


ith mil 
gun qu Lan даб. J. TS 


кр Ну 0 ed mare, a Evelyn, Dixon: 


59% (p). кооп, Ky. 


stalli ta Anita, 
ue e д dis (ЭЙ en N. V., 
Sept. 8, 1950, Д Фф.) 


PACING RECORDS 


ur-year-old „баша, Шу Direet* 
15 mile, еса, 1*, Syracuse, N. V., Sept. tei теш Жу В “Зер! 1988, lo, Эту, 
V, ҮЛ uy 2 Pu 


55% 
14 and stallion record, Billy piers Vernon. 
*Lexing Маи and stallion 930. Adios Нату, | oyi mile yc Boy, 
Vernon N. уң July 10, 1995, 1:5 
gi lle si Face, ‘Adios Harry, 
uly 55, 1:5! 
1 mile пу алге Her Ladyship, Lexington, КУ» Pick, 
ae "gelding, Winnipeg, Toledo, Ohio, aa Nov. 40° 1903. 9:04: Ја ы 
yearling РУ, Royal ed 2nd, Indian- 28. 458, ao M eg Harty, Westbury, N. V., July 
apolls, dnd. Oct sal Ban ids. ve, Lexington, 28, dee, om half-mile track In à rape, Boottish 
Ky., Sept, 12, 1911, 2:1 HS i 1555 Westbury, Long Island, N. T., Ашу, 2, 1901, 
e fuit e m" Pointer, Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 

15 aaa Ad om, Batty pore iih, a um d o6. Jefferson, Knoxville, Towa (reg.). 

Josola’s Ensign, Lex v. 13, 9 1601 

Ky 1 402% 1 Nov. e, Angus Peter, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10. 

xi mile, three- AUDITS colt, Solicitor, Lexington, | 1933, 11:54. 

Oct. 1, 1951: Tar Heel exini „ “ test two heats in a race, ‚ Vernon, 

Ky, Get, 1,18 Heel, Lexington, Ky» Oct | Pes in Adios Harry, Ve 
á d mue, by, three-year-old, colt in rages Billy Di- Fastest $ (wo heats by tw wo-year cold auf on halt 
" чай, e filly, 1037, ЕМЕ surprise*, mas 4 o Acton, Blomaburg, Pa, Sept 
Lexington, Ky., Oct, 2, 1953; Phantom Lady*, Lex- |27, 1955. fwo heats by two-year-old colt оп natt- 
e. NCC E Perman Han- | m 21670 oo By teat, Ohio, Sept, 19, 1950, 
over, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, Ader, Len e three heats, Her Ladyship, Syracuse, 
joi mile, four. year-old mare, dee Hanover, N. Ү., Aug. Ji. 1938, 17864, 1783, 1 1360 % 


*Against time. 


Fastest three heats, Greyhound, N. 
Aug. 13, 1936, 2:01, 220044, 2:00; d caning, iine 
ton. ste: Sept. 30, 1937, 2102, 2:00, 1:59. 


vernon, N. Y« 


Fastest four heats. Nibble Hanover, winner o 


832 Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing; Horse Show Champions 


Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 
_ THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 
| Best 


Yr. — Winner | Time | Value |Yr. — Winner 
m 0— Hanov over's Bertha 2:03 $50,850 ||1943—Volo Bong... 
me | $4 | $0421 || iá—Yankee Мам 


lumet Butler 
1 Mitan Hanover 


Marchioness 
Reynolds 


I n Hanover. 
1936— Rosalind 1949— Моа Tilly... 
1037—Shirley Hanover 1950 uM 
1938—MeLin Hanover 
1939— Peter Astra 
1940—8penoeer Scott 3,658 1 ter. 
1941—Bill Gallon | 185 1954— Newport T Dréan 
1942— The Ambassador 38.054. 111956—Hcott Frosi 


m (| LITTLE BROWN | THE H TU 


FOX но KENTUCKY 
STAKE. JUG AKE FUTURITY 
2 уг, old pacers 5 yr. old pacers 2 yr. old trotters 3 yr. Id trottera 
rr add 


Winner Time | Winner Time| Winner ume Winner 


[Popular Byra., їзїп Hanover 2:02% [Hoot Moon... . 2:04 t [Victory Soni 
Кот Dream. 2 f. 1:05 — o. -2:06 7; |Hoot Man “J „ 
Good Time 4 2:06 ran Hanover 

: [Our Tine 2:045 io o 292 |Bangwnay 
Solicitor 
Thunderclap. 

и » Ensign. 
endow Jace 
n Adlon 


Other Harness — 9 en in 1955 


vent 
——— — 
Yonkers Futurlty (1-17 
W., IL Ci ti^ y 16 miles! 


n piona 
рЫ “Буе Manna. Mann's vier Wonder; 


Raster М M. Moran. W Smith's 
Mee ка Letter; re. | ДӘ Seasion; reserve, Mrs. Henry Paxson's Chap | 
serve, Mr Al Айта anis Key's Fighter Com- 

7 Fine Harness Morse. де Farms Preity Pert wie 


8 Eleanora Searn’ Reno; reserve, 


ile Morse—Grand Champion: 
Hera монов: reserve, Mrs, E: B, 


arate, Farm's Aiyfar; re- B. MeIntyre's 
3 ве А ula. reserve, Willie Brook Farm's 
NIA Pus ai 3] f 


ор» Ра. Parm's Foolish’ 
Robson's Crobilly'® 


deny Farm's Native 
dsay's Strange Pas- 


Commander. 
ASPCA Horsemanship— Wilton Dennehy; re- 
serve, Michael Plumb. fet 


USET—Wilson Dennehy; reserve, Carol 

mann. 

AHSA Saddle Horsemanship- Sandra Harris: 
uann А 

r Wilen Dennehy; 


orwemanshi; 
"ARS Heddle’ Horsemanahip—Mike MeCortlek: King, 
е А 
reserve, Gay Gilmore. Fi Mares—Deiaine 
Internati: 


M Beg Oen. Bamberto Martins n . cx er Robin "Hi. tables. Био 
umberto aries. 

em ES xi ding, 16.2, owned by 11! whee the Professional 

Bedford, black gelding, ow n, won lorsemen‘s. 

Association trophy donated by Brig. umberto Mariles in name of General D ore Avila- _ 

Comacho; 75 polnts; riders, Joe Green and nd Kelley. 


Sporting Events—Capacities of Stadiums, Baseball Parks and Arenas 833° 
Sporting freue XT—:.T. 


Stadiums, Baseball Parks, Arenas 


Name and location ^ у Nume and location 


JOLLEGE STADIUMS pana oet (Continued) one 
(With capacities of over 20,000 T ЛА 
Akron, Univ. of (Rubber Howl), ‚бю. ў Ai 5 2 „ Bees oe Ris. L 

EX RE ioe vs (Tame m 


Alabama Poly. Inst, (Hare) A 
0 viinin Ust of Hooi, Chiaripitesvite, VR. 
ү ү : ns we at vi 


Arkansas, U 


Fayetteville 
Baylor Univ, 
Boston Univ. Field, rr 
Brown Univ., (Brown Field) Provi б 
Butler U., (Butler Bowl) Indianapol 4 
Син Url. of, (Саш, M emoria!) Berkeley. 


‘ack, (Edwards) Berkeley, 
Calit 


Cincinnati, Un. of, WNippert) їшїп: 
nati, Ono mo 
Citadel (Hagoo ad "hurleston. 1 
Clemson Aur, C., (Clémisón ер 
Clemson, & 7 
Colorado, E гозо «дашт, Colo 

Columbia pen er 
New Ww mos 
Cornell Un 
Ithaca, ^ Y ves dir 


‘Ala, 
Alabama, Univ, ‘oe itor 97 Alo 5 1 
qs] t te) 
RS I 15 m vig" 
Pullman 


1000 BASEBALL PARKS and. 
MUNICIPAL STADIUMS: 


Denver, Univ, of, Denyer Ci 
Detroit, Univ, of, Detroit, Mich. 
Drake Univ., Dos Moines, 1 Joma 
Duke 1 Durham, N: C, 

ot. (Moris Ms Field д! 
v. (ніггіпе), С um 
i fast, of Tech., (arant. уйна) D 
Geork in Un, of, (Sanford) А! 
Harvard Unly., Boston, М 
HN Crom С "Ma Xi КАГУ 


2+ 


— 


T5 
+ 


Houston, Un 
Idaho, 1 ot (Nenle), Mosona 


Tiltnols, t f, (Memorial Plamen 
fndlana Univ. Memoria) Room топ, 


21% 


lows State Univ. of, ТОМА, a 
Kan. St. Coll. of ^fi * ‘opie Helene ‘Gr У 
(Ahearn Fiala), tania nm - М — 
Kansas Un, of (Mem morlal) 1. Lawrence, Ком 
Kentucky, Un. of, { Тохар! ' pos 
Latnyette Coll., (Pi ef Baton Tantan (ae, n 
lator 4 


La. State U 
Marquette t 


Maryland, Un. 

Michigan WC Coll. ieee 
ЖҮ 
Michigan, Univ. 
Minnesota, Un, A "demor {з 
Minneapolis каз ast 

Mine, St, Coll, (000€ Yield) Hint 

Mie Ga ee i Í й. 
den n. of UF em ngway 

Mimouri, Un, of, (Memori rial) 


Columbia, мо. ose " Avr 
Nebraska, Un. of, (Меш Дреа e 
North Carolina X y * 

North Carolina, 


North Texan state Ache бЕр 
Northwestern Univ. (Die 
ggas Dame, d of, Kou ut ы: 
* ronchu e) 
Olio Асаке Univ-, Caluinus, Ohio 
Ока. As A M Golis (Lew Й 
Ore. #1 се 
Ore, Un, of 
V'acite Сој, " 
Penn, 8t rà 
College, Pa 


Penn., Uni, ene n 
M ura, ise 
^am " 


Princeton Un. 
sN "New L 
ү , Utughen KR 
İy., (Dexter MT 


Purdue Un, 
[ 
af, (С 


arolina) , 
„ (Ownby) 


іч 
ү SPORT ARENAS AND — 


i 


— 
= = mie: 


j 
t 
H 
T 
Ш 
25 


CM r 

Texas rege Сөй. (Kyte Уйа) } 
Via Port Worth, Teias. 

Teras RERE Coll. NS. н, & 

Totan Ua 2 (Memorial ха. — 


orth, Tes 


m yes 8 vem ud 


Normal T E - „ 
M seating capacity. ftportuman's v —— 1€-ineh spate; 
total capacity, inch temporary seats із 110,449. 


> r ` Ф 7 Ай | 


874 Sporting Events—American Track and Field Records 
Distance Holder zm Where Made Date 
200 meters. . . .|20.2 (мема E. Patton Los Angeles, Саш. . 7. 1940 
200 meters. 20.5 Roland Locke. Lincoln, Nebr. 926 
slight curvi 
00 meter 2 20.66% 1... Andrew Stanfield. , .. |108 Angeles, Calif, . 
ph tu 
910 433 в. .|Andy Stanfield Philadelphia, Pa. 
400 meters, 45.5 Milwaukee, Wis 
500 meters... 1 m. Antwerp, Bel du 
600 meters. 1m. ong Beach, 
im. : (Orebro, Sweden . 
2m Eskilstuna, Sweden, . 
3m Compton, Calif 4 
3 8 m. Finland. 
5,000 meters. 14 m. . (Helsinki, Finland 
8,000 meters, „285 m. .|Celtie Park, N, 
30 Los Angeles, Calif 


10,000 meters ( 


60 meters. . 


100 meters 
200 maters. . 
400 meters 
500 meters. 


. Theo. P. 


1006 


д ..|Lloyd Hahn. 
1,500 meters. 


Lair 
111 


„ 


VEO Frigerio { 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 


(Long track—More than 220 yards 
United States Team 
, Wykoff), Berlin, Aug. 


Southern 
LaFond, Wiliam сої Anderson, 


n Jordan, Adria: Fresno, May 
14, 1938; Texas ELA To US J. Prewitt; A. 
Frieden, C. Ж, "Texas, 5. 


n, C. Thomas, 
Topi and Modes. GalL., Mas, 22, 1094, 
meters (47200 d 24s. University ог 


Galt Jun tch, Abbott. Par. 
вола. Тор erc Med E lw Ue 
Calif., May 20, 1949. К 


METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 


f тавр. Owens., 
Ben Johnson. 
Herbert Thompson,“ 
ibt. Rodenkirchen . . 
P, Ellison 


John Woodruff. . . . 


(Glenn Cunningham 
Paavo Nurmi (F). 


WALKING—OUTDOOR 


оттау 
. Jr. 
1 (F) 


(Goud ing d 


Long Beach, Calit 


. |New хок. 


«New York, №. Y... 
Williamsburg, L, 
-|New York. N. Y. 
‘|New York, N. Y. 
‘|New Brunswick, N. J 
.|New York, N. Y. 
Jem Brunswick, N. J. 


1950 
1916 
1912 
, 1912 
28, 1925 
, 1925 


;IMaren 28, 


ip e *Denotes indoor record.) 


4x220)—1m, 24s. Univ. of Southern 
La atton, Stocks, Pasquale, Frazier), 


meters medien rei 200, 300, 400) 
m. 50s., United States Team X. Whitfield, Craig 
Bison Richard Andrew n nei) ), Basle, 
атта Aug. 20, 1949. Im. 5! New York 
А.С, буша rd Allen, John Кш, Milton Flewellin. 
james may w York, М. July 9325. 
00 Imi. ua New York Curb 
(James Herbert, Harry Hoffman 
Батага Заа, "George Dee), New jew York City, 


1060 ка. ‘sprint medley (440, 100, 220, 300)— 


iar” 


Sporting Events—American Track Records; Sullivan Trophy Winners 875 


Am, 52.0s., М. Y. Grand St, nm (н. Моне, 
M 1 G. tod M. Whitfield), New Yor! 
, Fel 


[ 
„160% meters (4x100)—3m. United States 
Team (Matson, Cole, Moores "Ninitheld), Hel- 
sinki, Finiand, July 27, 1952. 

1 mile (4x140)—3m. 
(G. Cole, J, Mashburn, 
fleld), London, Ty 9, 1952. 
Grand St. Boys Мск 
8 M. Whitheld), Bufalo, 


" „ N. Y. 
8 A AT a. 
, March 21, 


bl 
Two miles ra deg 27.38., Рогава Univ, 


88 Foley, F. e nne "ug 

), Los ‘Angeles, Calit., May 21, 1954. 

eton Hall College (Anthony, А “Robert 
Rainer, Prank Pletcher, Chet Lipski), New York 
City, March 25, 1942, 

4 miles (4х1 mile)—16m, mw» M Btates 
Team (J, Montes, W. Druetz W. Santee, J. 
Farne, pondon Mug’ a 196d: “itm. 2078, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania (Gene Venzke, . 
William -MeKniff, Daniel Dean), Bulao, Noy, 
Mar. 11, 1933. 

2,900 meters mede, (400, 200, 800, 1,500)— 
fet 58.99., U. 8. Army Team (Н. Bright, О, Brown, 

Cryer, W. Druetzler), Buffalo, №, V., June 28, 


Thos, 

Medley (440, 220, mile)—7m, 18,88, New 
York ‘University (Leslie Men che Frank Cotter, 
Dave Lawyer, NUI Hulse), New York City, May 
26, 1942. *7m, 25.38, New York University (abian 
Francis, Javed Fangboner, Joe one ret Leslie Mac- 
Mitchell), New Yor e Feb. 1. 

2% miles distance mediey. "880, 430, 1220, 1 
miloj- om, 5046 Univ, of Kansas (P, Cindrich, 
L. Dal Dalizell, W. Santee), Des Moines, 
Towns ^, г. 

Spri 8 relay (440, д 880)—3m, 

of Kansas дне” R. Moody, 
Santee) Austin, Тех Apr. 2, 1994: 
HURDLE RACING 

A be Five 3 ft, 6 in, hurdies—*7.1s., Harri- 

son Dillard, New хо „н March 20, Five 


2 ft. 6 in, 7120 4.1 11] Gartiser nsas 
АТМ "n Harri- 


20.25. 
R. Blair. y 


City, Mo., Feb. 28, 10 
on Dillard, 1 . ind. мате 22, 
965 meters: race dr Allan 


Lidi weden), Davisy 10 „ 
15.84, ! 1 Purth, ios НА 


Y., Jan, 16, 1932, 

meters: Ten 2 i $ — 
. Princeton, 
Di it bake Ci 


m 
220. hurdles dt. 42 
1. 194 
Aroun E "Mia "Minneapoli ШИ 


turn 23s. 
h Jesi Т A — Olenn Har- 
«1р; ee . e,, Charles 
RC Жол, NORTE ге 
STEEPLECHASE 

Sennin, 46.4%, Horace Ashenfelter, 
ngipi дег” „ Thomas Deckard, New 
yore City. Feb. 21, 1931. 


James E. Sullivan 


The James E, Sullivan Memorial Tri 

formance, example and infinence ая я! 

тес саше o! of “sportsmanship.” The A. ^. uU. polis 
—— 


v ТО pt m 


а Ба Um 


1 Ny. te Ltt Jr 


2 


AL | d dro. Mess 


194 
1942; Cornel Warmerdam .|Trac 


ік, 5, 10 t. EMT easy P New " opisana, 


New 
ERG weno i 


Standing jump—5 ft. - 
ring, Travers aland, М, Yd ME w, i qu ЧЕ 
in. Harold M, Osborn, Si Za 


Banning нир Jum; ts иш In, Nur Davin, 
Parton, fo, June Board 1*6 ft 
1 d in., Kenneth Wiesner’ d e Mareh 

1053. Dirt Ls ca maA N ft. ivin Walker, 


Indianapolis, 1 29 
Standing b jmp it in tt. pa in, Ray C. 


Ewry, Bt. 5 t 
Ovens "Mn Arbor, Mich, мау 25 dot 

in., Jesse oet Owens, New York City,’ 

* Rena » hop step and 
Chuhet Nambu e ), g 
Aug, 4, 1932. 50 ft. 11 
delphia, Pa., June 29, 0417 

70 7% B. бети 
he! 15 ft. 7% tn, 

aim Modesto, © Саш. КИТА ЖН) D DS 
Hr Me Е Cornell lius s warmed 

v i eee ft, . Plath Adoma, New 

City, “бе. 31, 191 
THROWING 7 yv 

Weight p cuam paf handle) 1. Far we 1 
4 feet, thrown from 7-foot 905 
Martin Engel, Baltimore, M Md Suy DR 

PUTTING 16-13. SHOT 

m ag Nu Parry O'Brien, Los Angeles, 
t0 d. iy Parry O'Brien, New York, М, V. 


Louis, * 


А 


wis. 


ски; 
"d S cM eh 
yel (Мим tand. M it KU ETE ӨШ 
ue et , Ок Ma 
ORC EE da aa 
ican League Park, New York City, Sune 12. 191 
THROWING THE DISCUS 


On 4 Ve Ae Be 02. та te 334 in. 
ius: 22, 
i THE JAVELIN 
263 (4. 10 in, Pranklin Held, Pasadena, Orit., 
Aug, 8, 1953. 
THROWING lego K 


"56-1. weight fi Manes 
. зн lo yowan 7 
A la., Robert Dack UE New York, M. Y., 9 


1 
56-1b. weight for aght—16 06 ПИ P. Dono» 
AUN 1914, 


"ЖЬ. N т w * 
ie A m York, EM 


4" 

Feb, 20, 1954. 
тугул TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 
yu poisia И Robert E. Richards, Pasadena, 

Aug 


Calit., 100). : H 

DECATWLO 

w seoring system), Robert Ma- 
mu iint, duly 20-26. 125 

PENTATITLO: 


A00 points, Brayton Norton, Los Angeles, Calif, 
une а 


Ж br Samm, 
Fin Whiv 


World's . Motorcycle | Record Set 


wonh fastest speed ever reco 


recorded by à 
"Texas, on an especially built streamlined cycle at 


motorcycle, 191 mph. vit achieved by Johnny Allen, Port 


wille Salt Flats, Utah, J. 1955. 


Youn n Сангу, ‘Omaha, Nebr., set а T4«cu. in. Class A record of 140.41 m.p.h. 


ae 


834 Sporting Events—Automobile Racing Records 
World Automobile Speed Records 


Source: Contest Board American Automobile Association. Records approved to Oct. 1, 1955 
UNLIMITED CLASS 


Start Dist. | Date Place Driver Gar MPH 
— | — ——B — 

F Im. | 9-16-47 Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 394.196 
Б lk. 9-16-47 Bonneville ‘' John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 1393.825 
E 6k. | 8-26-39 Bonneville. John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 326.7 
B 5 m, | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|5' 02.2 
Е 10k. | 8-26-39 Bonneville "" John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 283.0 

Е 10m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville ** John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 270.4 

8 lm. |10-27-37 | Reichautobahn. Germany | Rosemeyer Auto Union 38.7 

S 100m, | 7-20-51 |Bonneville, Utah Ab Jenkins Mormon Met. III 190.657 
S 200m. 9-4-50  |Bonneville “ Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor | : 190.92 
S 500 т. | 7-2240  |Bonneville “ Ab Jenkins. Mormon Meteor |2:49:16.365/177.229. 
5 1000 m. | 7-22-40  |Bonneville “ Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor |5:47:12.849|172.804 
8 1 hr. 9-4-50  |Bonneville ~ Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 300, 87K ms. 190.68. 
S 24 br, | 7-22-23-40|Bonneville ^ Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor |3868.430М |161.184 
B  48hr. ] 9-21-23-36 | Bonneville " Jenkins-Stapp. Mormon Meteor /7134.08М 148.63 

INTERNATIONAL CLASS “A” RECORDS 
Е 1k. | 9-16-47 | Bonneville, Utah Jobn В, Cobb Railton Mobil 5.680 393,828 
E Im. | 9-16-47 |Bonneville * John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 9.1325 394.196 
F 6k. | 8-26-39 Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Llon 34.235 326.7 
E 5 m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville 7 John R. Cobb ‘Railton Red Líon|59.57. 302.2 
F 10k. | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R, Cobb Railton Red 110 |1:19.04 283.0 
з "E hiis Brooklands, Eng John R: Cobb Fan пов за Гоп: 70% [аз 
Я - А obn R. apier-Railton — |25.270 1 
8 1m. 110-31-38  !Brooklands *' John R. Cobb Napler-Rallton 35.115 102.5 


On one of the runs at Bonneville, Utah, Sept. 16, 1947, Cob 135 hour, 
the fastest ever travelled by man on land. " Т : У mie ап hour 
STOCK CAR RECORDS CLAIMED IN 1955 

In the Minnesota State Fair Stock car comipeti- Iowa, broke the record with a time of 3.58, 

а Mais ада e e ра aes га 
А -mile rd of record of 6:15. race. 

5:10.80; in fhe second heat, Ernie Derr, Keokuk, Con sace 


1938.|Burd Special, Floyd Rob- 

1939. [Boyle Special: Wilbur Shaw 4:20:47:39] 116.098 
+|Boy . Wilbur 239/115. 

1940. |Boyle Special; Wilbur Shaw 4:22:31.17|114.277 

1941. Nog Out Hose Clamp 

TRA sa. 4:20:36.24 | 115.117 


1914. |Delage, Thomas., - 
1915.4M 


not H 
1946. | Thorne Engineering Special 
George Robson.....,.. 4:21:10.70|114.820 
1947. [Blue Crown Spark Plug 
ial, Mauri Rose. , . .14:17:52.17|116.338 
1948, Blue Crown.Spark Plug 
pecial, Mauri Rose... . |4:10:23.38| 119.813 
1949. Blue тота: S рак Pug 27 
pecial, am Holland|4:07:15,97|121.3; 
190, ШЕЛЕР dd — 55 spect 2 : F 97|124.002 
ins(c) . . 2:46:56. : 
1951. [Belanger Special Loc 8 P 
126.24. 


1952. |Agajanian Special, Tro: 
128.922 
128.740 


5 1/106, 
:08.891109.069 | Luforſon een as 217.27 130.84 


ў ; 
Wilbur Shaw — |4:24:07.80] 113.580 . (3:53:59, 53 0128,20 


4)300 miles only, (b) Кас̧е sto) at 4 42 
асе record 130.040. m.p., Billy Vukovieh. Mii. "^u OF тај, (0) Stopped at 345 miles, rain. 


Other Auto Racing in 1955 


Argentina Grand Prix (233 mi.), Buenos Aires, Carlo, Monaco. May 22—M. е 
Д „ A aurice. Trintignant, 
(ie Jan. 16—Juan Manuel "d e Argentina France (Ferrari). Time 2:58:09 8. Average: 105.914 
m.p. 


4:48:12,75 104.089 
4:46:05.20 104., 


И 855 Benz). Average: 120.876 Km. p.h. (75 wag ph (09.08 m. ip (800 kms.) { 
sua Mende anise ated Belay. АТА Maat, Panlo Argun’ a 
ны e a AEA рор тече: ан 
Tja; Mar. РЫ Walleri and Mike Hawthorn Seu, Neth. June 19-Jun M: angio, Acei iina 


(Jaguar). (Mercedes nz). Time: 2:54:23.8, Average: 
Grand Prix de Pau (304.590 kms.), Pau, France 145240 km.h, ate 
—Jean Bebra, France (Maserati). July 16 Shand Prix (207 mi.), Aintree, England, 


tir! Mi i 
Mille Miglia (1,597 kms.), Brescia, Italy, May 107: E 
1—Stirling Moss, England (Mercedes Benz). ^ Mh "Annual Wate Gen m: ШЕРНЕ пот 
C/ 
Grand Prix de Europe (314.5 kms.), Monte Averages sag m Greenwich, Conn. (Jaguar D). 


National Automobile Champions 


1928 Louis Meyer 1934 Bill Cummings 1940 Rex Mays 

1929 Louis Meyer 1935 Kelly Petillo 1941 Rex Mays 7 1050 e 
1930 Billy Arnold 1936 Mauri Rose 1942-1945 (None) 1951 Tony Bettenhausen 
1931 Louis Schneider 1937 Wilbur Shaw ~- ||1946 Ted Horn 1952 Chuck Stevenson 
1932 Bob Carey 1938 Floyd Roberts 1947 Ted Horn 1953 Sam Hanks 


1933 Louis Meyer 1939 Wilbur Shaw 1948 Ted Horn 1954 Jimmy Bryant 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 


835 


———————M——M——Ó —— j — 


Billiard Records 


Source: Wille Hoppe, Billard Congress of America > 


THREE CUSHION WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1910 Fred Eames, Alfredo DeOro, John Daly, 
Thomas Hueston 

1911 John Daly, Alfredo DeOro 

1912 Joe Carney, John Horgan 

1913-1914 Alfredo DeOro 

1915 George Moore, W. H. — 

1916 Alfredo. DeOro, Charles Ellis, Charles Mc- 
Court, Hugh Heal, George Moore 

1917 Charles McCourt, R. L. Cannafax 

1917-1918 Alfredo DeOro 

1918-1919 Augie Kieckhefer 

1919 Alfredo DeOro, R. L. Cannafax 

1920 John Layton 

1921 Augie Kieckhefer 

1921-1923 John Layton 

1923 Tiff Denton 

1924 R. L. Cannafax 

1925 R. L. Cannafax 

1926-1927 Otto Reiselt 

1927 Augie Kieckheter 

1928 Otto Reiselt, John Layton 

1929-1930 John Layton 

1921 Arthur Thurnblad 

1932 Augie Kieckhefer 

1933 Welker Cochran 

1934 John Layton 

1935 Welker Cochran 

1936 Willie Hoppe 

1937 Welker Cochran 

1938 Welker Cochran 

1939 Joe Chamaco 

1940-1941-1942 Willie Hoppe 


1943 no tournament 

1944 Willie Hoppe (defeated Welker Cochran in 
challenge match), Welker Cochran (tourna- 
men 

1945 Welker Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge 


mate! 

1947 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 

1948 Willie. Hoppe (defeated Ezequiel 
match) * 

1949 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 

1950-1951-1952 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 

1953-1954 TREE (tournament) 


Navarra 


1955 Harold Worst (tournament) 
THREE CUSHION RECORDS 
High Runs 


1915 Charles Morin, 18 (pro. tournament) 

1919 Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) 

1926 John Layton, 18 (Inter, League) 

1927 Willie Hoppe, 20 (Amer. League) 

1928 Wille Hoppe, 25 (exhibition) 

1930 Gus Copulos, 17 (world tournament) 

1936 Wille Hoppe, 15 (match) 

1939 goe Chamaco, 50 in 23 (Nat, League) (no sate- 


ties) 
1940 Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) a et 
1945 Wille Hoppe, 20 (match) (optional cue. ball 
High Averages in Innings 

Otto Relselt, 50 in 16 (Inter, League) 

Otto Reiselt, 100 in 57 (Inter. League) 

Otto Reiselt, 150 in 104 (Inter. League) 
John Layton, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 
Joe Chamaco, 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (no 


1939 
safeties) 
Jay N. Bozeman, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 


1940 
(safetie: 
1944 Wie Hoppe, 50 in 20 (tournament; choice 


of cue ball 
1945 Welker Cock fan; 60 in 20 (match; choice of 


cue balls) 
1947 Willie Hoppe, 50 in 21 (match) 
High Grand Averages 


1941 Wille Hoppe, 136 per inning (tournament) 
1942 Willie Hoppe, 1.25 (tournament; optional cue 


ball) 

1045 Кү Hoppe, 1.36 (tournament; choice of 
alls 

1950 Willie Hoppe; 1.33 (tournament) 2 


POCKET BILLIARDS WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1910 Thomas Hueston, Jerome Keogh. 
1910-1912 Alfredo DeOro 
1912 R, J. Ralph 
1913 Alfredo DeOro 
101341915 Bennie Allen 
1916 John Layton; Emmet Blankenship 
1916-1918 Prank Taberski 
Wire гы онсе 
rank ‘Tabers! 
1926 Ralph Greenleaf, Erwin Rudolph, Thomas 


1925 
1925 
1925 
1930 


ui 
Fri ski 
1927-1928 Ralph Greenleaf © 


1930-1932 Ralph Greenleaf 
2 Edwin Rudolph 


1936 James Caras 
1937 Ralph Greenleaf 
1938 James Caras 


1942 Irving Crane 
1943 Andrew Ponzi (challenge match 
1944 Willie Mosconi (EET mate! 


1945 Willie Mosconi (defeated Ralph Greenleaf In 
challenge matce) 

1946 Willie Mosconi (defeated Jimmy Caras in » 
challenge match); Mosconi (defeated Crane in 


challenge match); Crane (world's tourna- 


ment) 

1947 Monden (defeated Crane, in challenge match), 
Mosconi defeated Caras (match) 

1948 Mosconi defeated Ponzi (match) 

1949 James Caras (tournament. 

1950 Willie Mosconi (tournament. 

1951 Willie Mosconi (tournament 

1952 Willie Mosconi (tournament 

1953-1954 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1955 Irving Crane (challenge match) 


POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS—14-1 
High Runs 
1929 Ralph Greenleaf, 126 (tournament) 


1934 Andrew Ponzi, 153 (match; continuous bil- 
ards 

1935 Bennie Allen, 125 55 £ 

1935 George Kelly, 125 (tournament 

939 Irving Crane, 309 rires ig 

1939 Andrew Ponzi, 127 (league play) 


ame. 
2 innings 


urnamen: 
1954 Willie Mosconi, 150 in two innings (1200-pt. ` 
match) 


High single average—1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 63 
Кишен, High individual grand average— 


18-1 BALKLINE, 344x7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion , 


1807, Georg F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
wiad); 1 8, Prank Ives. 
W. 


Wire wie H 
* Vignaux; е А 
ERF Hoppe; 4008; 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard); 1908, B. button 
by forfeit); 1908, George P. Blosson; 1909-11, 
Wilkie Hoppe: 1912, George D. Sutton: 1913, Ога 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe. 
18-1 coset te С CAM 

i r. high run in ma! а; 
214 деке eat average in mated, lay 60, heh 
grand average in match ру ; 1927, Welker Coch- 
Tan, Yr high Tun in exhibition 353, high grand 
Average іа сыноо 160; high grand average In 
exhibition 61. 18-2 BAL! NE 
1910 Here Pi Cline 

- Hoppe 
Hat Het s ди, л. 
1 2 
disputed match—Schacfer 

E en in PA 25: Jacob Schacter, Jt, 
H 2 ich enlacher 
1927 Welker Cochran 
1928 Edw Horemans 
1929 Jacol fer, Ir. 


18-2 BALKLINE 
432—-Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
400—-Jacob Schaefer, JT., 1925: high 
57.14—Јасо! fer, 
age match, $3.75—Jacob 
run exhibition match, 
1926; high grand avers 
age 2400 pts, 120 ib Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
run exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


1914, Willie RASTA run 303; high grand 
1 hi 8 40. 


average 25.75; bigh single average 


836 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 


28-2 BALKLINÉ 


1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run 132; high 
single average, 35,70; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 


71-2 BALKLINE 


1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high Grand average 42. No matches 


since. 
RED BALL BILLIARDS 
1907-1908, Charles С. Peterson. 
RED BALL RECORDS 
Charles C. Peterson, high run, 54; Charles © 
Peterson, Man single average, 5.33. 
CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. 


CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 

High Runs—Willie 1 n 53; Charles 
c. Peterson (exhibition), 

High Averages—Willie ‘Hoppe, А nan. 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.4. 
NATIONAL POCKET BILLIARD dece 

1948, Andrew Ponzi; 1949, James Caras; 1950, 
Irving Crane; 1951, Joe Canton, 


— a a 
NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1934, Kinrey Matsuyama; 1948, Ezequiel Navarra 
1949, Joe Chamaco; 1950, Joe Chamaco; 1951, 
Joe Chamaco. 


NATIONAL 14-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 

1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C, Ives; 1890, 
Frank Maggioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 
©. Ives, No tournaments since. 


NATIONAL 18-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. 
Mc or RI К 
h run, ег, average, „ 

albert Cut Cutler; high grand average. 26.01, Gharles 


JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
1538-2 Balkline Billiards 


1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, 
524, Dave MeAndless: 19 гю. Зиратка. ||! 
925, Kamatare re Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


o 
High Run, 165 5, Jean Bruno; high aver 42. 
_ Tadeo Suganuma- Tux. grand aver: 


22888 


Kinrey Ma! 
аве, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 
AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
i = 18-2 Balkline 
HC 
1912 M. D. Brown 
1913 Joseph Mayer 
1914 E. W. Gardner 
1915 Nathan Hall 
1916 C. 


Huston 
1917 Dave McAndless 
S GANTS Collins 
lon 


1930 S. d. ‘Appleby 
1522 . T. А Appleby, International champion 
1923 Perey t Collins, National, 18-1 champion—F. S. 


1926-1928 аара шө ton 

1929 pun Collins. Amateur Billard m M. C. 
Walgren, Amateur 11 895 Assn.; E. T. Ap- 
ery Amateur Billiard Assn. 

VES Ре БО 


1932 Alper eh (Germany), World's cham- 


pion 
1933 no tournament р 
1934-1936 Edmund Soussa 
1937-1940 Edmund Soussa 


RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 
Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; high single 


average, 28; high grand average, 20. 
18-2 Balkline 
High run, F. S. Appleby: high single 


average, 60, Ju Clinton; high grand average, 


18.57, John Clinton. 


AMATEUR THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Pierre Maupone 
1911 Charles Morin 
1919 Arthur Newman 
1920 W. B. Huey 


1921 Earl Lookabaugh 

1922 Frank Flemming 

1923 Robert M. Lord 

1924 Frank Flemming 

1925-1926 Dr. A. J. Harri 

1927 Dr. L. P. Macklin; P Robert M. Lord 

1928 J. N. Bozeman 

1929 Charles Jordan, Max Shimon 

1930 {роз Чай, Мах Shimon, Н. B. Harper 


1931- 1935 Edward Lee 

1936 Edward Lee—World's Amateur champion 
1937 A. Primeau 

1938-1941 Gene Deardorff (challenge matches) 
1942-1946 Chet Vandenover (challenge matches) 
1946 waves Lee, Robert Lord (amateur club tow 


1947 Robert. Lord (challenge match) 
1948 са Vandenover (challenge match), 
1949 2271 ae ub Буз b 

war ее (clu! ournamen: 
1951 Edward Lee 
1952 Edward Lee кире) 
1953 Edward Lee tournament) 


1954 Edward Li 
S CHAMPIONS 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 
Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis, 
Amateur--1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 
Harvey; no tournament since. 
RECORDS 


Ruth M аА! run, 128 (4% x 9 table 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). Ё 


1935, Rutd 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 
Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 
1942 Wisconsin 
1943 Florida 
1944 Cornell 
1965 Bises Bla y e " 
oseph's lege 
1048 Ohio S! ate aS 


1952 Michigan Normal 
1953 Michigan 

1954 Cincinnati 

1955 Utah Univ. 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushlons 


1938 Michigan State 


on zi Five Man Teams Pocket Billiards 
A lorida 


н 1970 до 
1947 Michigan ^" 
is pora | Kentucky 
ern = 
1950 Ohio 8 ER 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Straight Rail - 


ieee David Vig, Wisconsin 
e Michigan 


1950 no es, Wisconsin 


1951 Conrad Roa, Mich: 
Dan 8 CIN 


Sporting Events Billiards; Playing Cards, Dice Chances; Table Tennis 831 


1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 

1948 Sol Ashkenaze, Wisconsin 

1949 Victor Brodsky, California 

1950 Walter Johnson, Ohio State 

1951 Larry Gray, Michigan 

1952 Paul Ridout, Wisconsin 

1953 Ted Conant, Minnesota 

1954 Larry Krieger, Florida 

1955 Bob Strange, Michigan State 
Pocket Billiards 

1942 Leo Bonimi, Cornell 

1943 Leff Mabie, Florida 

1944 J. Zvanya, Indiana 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 


1948 Jack Brown, Utah 
Eastern Kentucky State 


1949 Leroy Kinman, 
Teachers College 

1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 

1951 Leroy Kinman, East Kentucky State 

1952 William Sims, Georgia 

1953 John Beaudette. Michigan State 

1954 Jay Mulvehal, Wyoming 

1955 Rodney Boyd, Ohio State 


CO-ED KEY SHOT POCKET BILLIARDS 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 
(Pocket Billiard Championships; National Keyshot 
Tournaments) я 
TEAM CHAMPIONS y 
LAUREA S. Philadelphia Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, 
1948 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 
1949 Boys’ Club of New York oupas Square) 


1950 Flatbush Boys’ Club. Broo! , N. Y. 
1951 Club of New York (хоре рв Bauere) 


Boys’ 
Boys’ 
Boys’ 


Club of New York (Tompkins Square: 
Club of Princeton, Ind, Я 

Boys' Club of Princeton, Ind. 3 
Boys' Club of New York (Tompkins Square) 


Individual Champions—Senior 
xs Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ Club, Bedford, 


nd. 

John Romano, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 
Donald Gratzer, Bedford (Ind.) Boys’ Club 
Jerry Tiernan, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
Salvatore Attardl, New York; N. Y. 
t Ea: 5 en at Mass. 
1 ober Е, inceton, М 
1952 Harry Goldstein, Albany (N. Y.) Boy's Club. . 
1955 John Р. Scully, Madison Square Boys' Club; 
New York, М. Y. 
Junior 


1946-1947 Donald Gratzer, Bedford, Ind, Boys’ 
ge MS аро PUT hia, Pa. 
1 05е) vo, Ne „N. Y. 

1950 Charles Santore, Hi-Boys' Club, Philadelphia 


Pa. 
nu Miet Leur ntn e 
5; Я imi ey 2 С 
1953 Michael Doran, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 
уп, N. Y. 
4 Marvin Goldstein, Albany (N. Y.) Boys’ Club. 
1954 Matvin, Coogan, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 
lyn, N. Б 


еч 


Club 


Playing Cards and Dice Chances | 


1943 South Dakota State 
1944 Colorado State College 
1948 Rhode Island State 
1949 Ohio State 
1950 no play 
1952 Minnesota 
1953 Purdue 
1954 Oregon State 
CO-ED KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION 
1943 Mary Noonan, So. Dakota State 
1944 Barbara Jackson, Colorado State 
1948 Jeanne Lynoh, Rhode Island State 
1949-Cora Libbey, Wisconsin 
1950 no play 
1952 Sandra Bilsky, Purdue 
1953 Joanne Skonning, Purdue 
1954 Jackie Slusher, Oregon State, tied with Lee 
McGary, Oregon. 
POKER HANDS (Four-Suit) 
Number Odds 
Hand Possible Against 
Royal Flush.... 4 649,739 to 1 
Straight Flush 72,192 to 1 
Four of a kind 4,164 to 1 
Full House 693 to 1 
A 508 to 1 
Straight. C 254 to 1 
Three of а Кіпа DAL i 
wo Pairs o 
One Pair .... to 3 (1.37 to 1) 
Nothing 1 to 1 
Total 2,598. 960 
BRIDGE 


hand of 13 cards 


Perfect hand—In dealing а 
* MG ARS ing a perfect hand 


from 52, the probability of draw: 
—13 spades—is 1 in 635.913.559.600. 
One suit—Chances of drawing 13 cards of one 
suit are 1 in 158.788.369. 900. 
PINOCHLE (AUCTION) 
Odds Against Finding in “Widow” of Three Cards 


Open He 


ERI 


ICE 
Totals Probabilities on Two Dice 
Odds Against 
(Single toss) 
.35 to 1 
tol 


Total 


[ET OP о. 


10 
11 
12 


Probabilities of Consecutive Winning Plays 


No. Consec- 
utive Wins 


SS De- 


— 


pionships in 1955 


РЕМ CHAMPIONSHIPS 
8-20 


V., Mar. 18- 
Men's Singles—Richard Miles, New York, М. Y. Mixed Doubles ШЕ, бао, ner ite NE 
M Women's, Singles Mrs. Leah Neuberger, New ATSenior Dou les Tibor Нал}, Prey onde Md., 
Cenler Angles Tibor Hazi, Chevy Chase, Md. апа Manized Рат, ort De Walle, Chicago, Ill. 
Esquire Singles—Bill Gunn, Mamaroneck, N.Y. Boys Los Angeles, 


Men's Doubles. Erwin Klein, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Richard Bergmann, London, England, . 
Women's. Doubles—Leah Neuberger and Peggy 

Folke, New York, N. Y. 


Junior Boys' Singles—Erwin Klein, 
b Miss Singles—Sharlene, Krizman, South 
Bend, Ind. I 


RLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
гесе, Neth., Apr. 16-24 i i 
Men's Singles—T. Tanaka, Japan - e Donme pis Zeller and Angelica 
з К anu, Rumania. 
Women's Singles—Angelica Rozeanu, Rumania. Rozeanu, Houbles—Kalman Szepesi and Eva 


Men's Doubles—Ivan Andreadis and Ladislav 


Stipek, Czechoslovakia. 


English Open Championships, Wembley, 


Koczian, ПРЕ: 
ling Cup—Japan. 
eve Cup— Rumania. 


: 2. Dolinar, Yugoslavia. Women's 
s Stipek, Czecho- 


Si R д. Men's Doubles: Ivan An is ў 
Singles: Rosalind Boule Rosalind and Diane Боже, Браца, uet Doubles: Азу? Simons, 
башала, апа Неа Ciis! Бов 28888 Fielder ‘and Ann Hayden, England. Junior Mixed 


Onnes, Netherlands. Girls“ 


Doubles: Erwin Klein, 


Los Angeles, Calif, and Wendy Bates, 


Wales, 


838 


Sporting Events—Basketball Champions in 1955 


Basketball Champions in 1955 


EASTERN INTERCOELEGIATE LEAGUE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts. Ор; W. L: 

Princeton.. 11 4 980 8 13 10 

Columbia. . 11 5 1098 1027 17 8 

Pennsylvania... 10 5 1042 982 19 6 

Dartmouth 9 5 924 847 18 7 

Brown 3 1$ 78b 80 71 
rOWn. 

3 11 827 909 6 17 

3 11 844 1001 3 21 


Includes playoffs. 
YANKEE CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts. Op. W. 1, 

Connecticut. . 7 0 695 530 20 ^4 

Vermont . 4, 1 428 390 7 13 

xu DIRE gH 
m ode Islan Ё 

СТРИНИН 1 7 607 750 4 13 

New Hampshire 1 9 829 968 4 14 


ATLANTIC COAST CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts. ов W. L. 

n AU. State. 12 2 1283 1086 28 4 
+» 11 3 1212 990 21 6 

10 4 923 881 ID 

8 6 1176 1121 16 10 

B 6 1124 1107 10 12 

b 9 1255 1255 16 12 

2.12 -970 855 9 18 

D 14 1020 1355 2.21 


ню т CONFERENCE (Big Ten) 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts. Op. W. L, 
i 3 1142 1087 17 5 
1174 1097 “7 5 

1106 1022 15.1 

1095 1079 i3 9 

1123 1117 12 10 

1084 1104 11 it 

1076 1186 7 14 

1007 1071 10 12 

1043 1165 12 


MISSOURI VALLEY 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. 


13 


heen. 


BIG SEVEN 
CONFERENCE GAMES 
L. pA 


w. 
1 

9 

6 

6 

5 

Towa State. 4 
Oklahoma 1 


MIDWESTERN 
See GAMES 


Cornell Hows 5i 


85 
Coe. . 


cocos 
мм 
очот 
SSS Se- 


— 


940 


" SOUTHEASTERN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAM 


g 


or 
i» 


NEN 


Kentuck / 
Alabama. . 
Vanderbil 
Tulane... 

Georgie 


ferien 


558535 
D 


i riri 
I 


22 
Smmm: 
050 
Sec S8 


. 


NONEM Ue 
SSD SSO 
ANA ORAWM ends: 


Em 
© 

CNS 
zs 
ыны 


Mississippi St.. 


SOUTHERN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GA 
W. L. Pts. Ор, w. 
West hase Se у 9. 1 843 777 
Geo. Wash. 8 1 843 660 23 
Richmond. 10 .4 1142 1027 
ih. 8 5 1036 927 
6 4 915 738 
7 5 990 1000 
4 6 660 761 
Mi, 4 9 900 1018 
Virginia Tech 4 14 1273 1414 
The Citadel... 0 10 554 842 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAM: 
Northern Division 


I. Pts. ор; W. 
Oregon State 15 1 1021 879 19: 
О me 8 8 957 923 
7 .9 1021 946 
5 11 919 1066 
5 11 956 1060 
Southern Division 
W. L. Pts. Op. W. 
11 1 897 760 21 
7 5 846 862 
5 ui 14 815 
68 888 
on ee Tus 2 games to 0, 
SOUTHWEST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op. W. 
So. Methodist.. 9 3 985 806 15 
Ti 8 4 912 876 17 
8 4 929 859 14 
17 B 953 889 13 
6 6 858 848 10 
3 .9 805 926 
1 11 748 926 
BORDER 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALLGA 
W. L. Pts. Op. W. 
W. Texas piste. 9 3 999 874 14 
"Texas Tech. 9 3 1001 853 18 
Arizona State.. 8 4 973 960 8 
т) Western, 8 4 864 814 13 
Hardin-csimmons. 4 8 805 855 9 1 
ша........ 3 “9 811 901 8 T 
N. Mexico A&M 1 11 722 918 6 13 
SKYLINE У 


CONFERENCE GAMES 


> 
ct 
iz 
О 
SBS 


тет 
NSONNS: 


W. L. Pts. Op. W. 
IdahoState.... -10 1 802 626 1 
Colorado Wes 7 8 741 616 9 
Montana State. 7 4 774 684 9 
Colorado State. 5 5 742 638 8 
Colorado Coll, . 1 9 538 801 2 
Colorado Mines 1 .9 544 836 Ab 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (Professional) 
Eastern Division 


Syracuse... 
ew York. 


Boston 
Philadelphia , 


Milwaukee, 


a Моше ee, 
1 s свае а defeated Fort E. 
Jenson e een Philadelphia, 
еа RU es wie ВОЙ 
— Foust, Fort Wayne, 398 


(48.7%). 


839 
Salle 63. Third-place playoff—Colorado 75, Iowa 


Sporting Events—Basketball Champions; Joe Louis Record 


Rebound Leader—Johnston, Philadelphia, 1,085. 


Free Throw Leader—Sharman, Boston, 347 54. 

(89.7%). National A. A. U. Championships—Men, Den- 
Assists Leader—Cousy, Boston, 557. ver, Colo. Маг. 21-26—Phillips (Bartlesville 
Most Points, One Game Johnston, Philadel- Okla.) 66, Luckett-Nix (Boulder, Colo.) 64. Third 

phia, 45. Басе Руса ои pio omh 0 e 

'alif. , Quantico Marine: „ Women, St: 

OTHER BASKETBALL RESULTS Joseph, Mo.—Wayland College Fiyin, Queens 

18th National Invitation Tournament (final 1 nview, Texas) 30, Commercial Extension, 
round), New York, N. Y., Mar. 19—Duquesne 70, (Omaha, Nebr.) 21. Third-place llayoft— Goetz 

Dayton 58. Third-place playoff—Cincinnati 96, С.С. (St. Joseph, Mo.) Й Midland Jewelry 

St. Francis of Loretto (Pa.) 91. (Kansas City, Mo.) 38. 

National Collegiate A. A. Championship, Kan- 9th Annual College East-West All-Stars, New 

sas City, Mo., Mar. 19— San Francisco 77, La York, N. Y., Mar. 26—East 83, West 68. 


— 


Basketball Champions by Years 


National Collegiate A. A. 


National Invitation Tournament 


Winner Runner-up Winner Runner-up 
Kentucky, 46......... Rhode Island, 45 Oklahoma A & M, 43. .|North Carolina, 40 
Utah Univ., 49. Kentucky, 45. Holy Cross, . Oklahoma, 47 
8 New York Univ. Ў d ‚ Baylor, 42 
Loyola (Chicago), 47. Oklahoma A & M, 36 
Bradley, 68 
Kansas State, 58 
St. John's, 63 
Kansas, 08; 
Holy Cross, 71 Bradley, 76 
. (Duquesne, 70 La Salle, 63 


Biddy Basketball Champions 


with scaled down courts, equipment and shorter periods of play, 1s 
Local, regional and national! tournaments are held annually 
Pa. National champions 


Biddy basketball. competition, 
open to boys up to 12 and girls up to 13. 


under jurisdiction of Biddy Basketball national headquarters, Scranton, 
Winner Runner-up а Winner Runner-up 
Jersey Cl 15 ) 3 Hazleton 2 
` sy City, N. J.40|Hazleton, Pa, 30 1954..... Jersey City, №. J.36|Hazleton, Pa. x 0 
5 Peoria, b BUM 57 Norristown, Pa.. 541/1955... ..|Jersey City, N. J.76| New Orleans, La. 49 


Joe Louis and His Record in 71 Ring Contests 
(Exclusive of exhibition bouts during World War II) 


Joe Louis (Joseph Barrow 
other fighter (11 years 8 mon 


promotion organization, but fought a number of bo! 


), who held the world heavyweight 
ths 7 days), announced March 1, 
the ring after 25 successful defenses of the title and joined the 


boxing championship longer than any 
1949 his undefeated retirement, from 
International Boxing Club, a boxing 


uts in 1950 and 1951 in an unsuccessful comeback 


attempt. He was born near Lexington, Ala., May 13, 1914. 


1934 Rounds 
4—Jack Kracken, Chicago. 48. H 
11—Willie Davies, Chicago ‚к. 3 
29— Larry Udell, Chicago. K. O. 2 
13—Jack Kranz, Chicago. Won 6 
uck Everett, Chi 2. 2 
lex Borchuk, Detroit Oo. 4 
dolph Wiater, icagi Won 10 
Art, Sykes, Chicago. .K.O. 8 
0—Jack O'Dowd, Detroit. KO. 2 
14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago K. O. 1 
30—Charley Massera, Chicago, . «K.O. 3 
14—-Lee Ramage, Chicago, . ,. ^ KO. 8 
1935 
Jan. _4—Patey Perroni, Detroit. .. . . Won 10 
Jan. 11—Hans Birkle, Pittsburgh. K. O. 10 
Feb. 28— Lee Ramage, Los Angeles.. . g. 2 
Mar. I— Red Barry, Zan Francisco... . K. O. 3 
—Natie Brown, Detroit. no 19 
2 
#6 
KO. 2 
May  7—GeneStanton,K'I'm'zoo, Mich, K. O. 3 
June 25— Primo Carnera, New Yor K.O. 6 
Aug, 7—King Levinsky, Chicago „О. 1 
Sept. 24—Мах Baer, New York., „О, 4 
Deo. 13—Paulino Uzeudun, N. Y. G.. K. O. 4 
7. Aan, i K.O. 1 
Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chleago.. . 6+ } 
June 19—Max Schmeling, New Уогк.. К.О. by 12 
Aug. 17—Jack Sharkey. New Vork. . K. . 3 
Sept. 22—Al Ettore, Philadelphia, 5 
Oct,  9—Jorge Brescia, New York. 3 
Dec, 14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland, . 1 
1937 
Jan. 11—Steve Ketchell, Buffalo. 2 
Jan, 27—Bob Pastor, New York. 10 
Keb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas CI H 
Juno 22—James J. Braddock, Chicagi 8 
Aug. 30— Tommy Farr, New York. 15 
1938 
Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New York 3 
Apr. 1—Harry Thomas, Chicago 5 
June 22—Max Schmeling, New 1 


*Baer disqualified end of seventh round. 
Recapitulation—Bouts, 71; knockouts (inclu 
2; lost by decision, l 


1939 Rounds 

\ N K.O. 1 

Jan. 25—John Henry Lewis, EO 1 
11 


16 
June 20—Arturo loy, 
Due 16—A| McCoy, Boston.. 0 
1941 
ned Burman, New Vork... b 
Tob. ip us Dorazio, Philadelphin 2 
Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit. 19 
Й t. & y 
Y: 13 
6 
„ Q—Buddy Baer, Now York 1 
Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York. 6 
+ 1946 
-nur Conn, Now York, 8 
Sept: аи Mauriello, New Y: 1 
1947 
рес,  6—Joe Walcott, New Vork. Won 1b 
: 1948 
June 25—Joe Waloott, New Vork. X. O. 11 
1950 
"—Ezzard.Charles, New York. Lost 15 
Nov. 20 Cesar rion, Chicago. . «s Won 10 
1951 i 
" Freddle Beshore, Detroit. ...T.K.O. 4 
Fev. 2 Omeio amonte, Miami.. Wan 10 
Feb: 23—Andy W. 10 
May _2—Omello Agramonte, De 10 
June 15—Lee Savol 6 
Aug. 1—Cesar Brion, 10 
‘Aug, 15—Jimmy Bivins, 10 
Oct, 26—Rocky Marciano, 8 


ding TKO's) 54; won by decision, 14; knocked out by, 


Sporting Events—Major Professional Boxing Bouts in 1955 


Major Professional Boxing Bouts in 1955 
(Dec. 14, 1954—Oct. 19, 1955) 


Loser, weight 


Round 


Site 


842 
Date Winner, weight 
1954 
Dec, 14 Ernie Durando, 16074 Jesse Turner, 159.. 
"Dec. 15 |Bobo Olson, 15934 Pierre Langolis, 15' 
Dec. 17 |Bob Baker, 211.. .|Coley Wallace, 201 
Dec. 27 |Cesar Brion, 203 Dan Bucceroni, 19. 
Dec, 28 |Peter Mueller, 158 Ernie Durando, 158 
Dem Paul Andrews, 180 Billy Smith, 175... 
1 
1 |Ralph Dupas, 138. . 
Жы гпег, 154.. 


Patterson, 168. 
09 . 


Jan. 24 |Paddy Young, 1687 
Jan. 25 |Nino Valdes, 212. 
Jan. 26 |Joey Glardello, 162. 
Jan. 28 George Johnson, 154 
Jan. 31 |Seraphin Ferrer, 136 
Feb. 4 |Kld Gavilan, 152 
Feb. 7 |Holly Mims, 157 
Feb. 7 

Feb. 8 

Feb. 11 [astm 

е! 

Feb. H 


SU 


*May 16 [Rocky Marciano, 186. 
May 16 [Pad Й 


M 
May 


_ 
сч I R pi 


- [Holly Mims, 15534 
ап, 
.|d-Italo Beortienini, 


Slen FI 


6534... 
nali 180) 
ne, ** 
drews, L М 
чо Mederos, 
Mi 


‚18! 
Jimmy Carter, 137. 
Luther Rawlings. 148 
id-Willie Troy, 16014 
Seraphin Ferrer, 136 
Chico Varona, 15634 
Rudy Garcia, 129. 
Alex Buxton, 1623. 
Ezzard Charles, 193 


D-10 
TKO-11 
D-10 


25 
514. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Madison Square Garden 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miami, Fla. 


. [New Orleans, La. 

It. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Detroit, Mich, 

Madison Square Garden 
Eastern Parkway Arena, 


Brooklyn, N. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Miam! Beach, Fla, 


Miami, Fla. 
Boston, Mass. 

Eastern Parkway Arena 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Chicago, Ill. 

Columbia, S, C. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Eastern Parkway Arena 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paris, France 

Madison Square Garden 
St. Nieholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Eastern Parkway Arena 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 

Madison Square Garden 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
‘Chicago, III. 

Madison Square Garden 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Madison Square Garden 
Eastern Parkway Arena 
Paris, France 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miami, Fla. 

Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena 
‘Eastern Parkway Arena 
‘Holyoke, Mass. 
London, England 

Бап Francisco, Calif. 
Madison Square Garden 


8 
Boston, Mass. 
Eastern Parkway Arena 


се 
Bt. Nicholas Arena, N. Y 
Eastern Бажау Arena 
ап 


Fia. 
Syracuse. N. Y, 
as Veg: ev. 
Pie e p 
lel а. 
Buffalo, N. у. e 
Chicago, III. 
San Antonio, Texas 


San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y- 
New cans La. 
t, Mich. 
Madison Square Garden 


a—R 


* 


Sporting Events—Pro Bouts; Rifle and Papel крда 843 


т, 


Carmelo Сов! 
Ray Famechon, 
Willie Pep, 129. ; 
E ug Charles, 10554 


Chris Christensen, 14654... Gene Poirier, 
Tommy (Hurrlei апе) 


0 Jackson, 103 i бага Charie 1905... 
armelo €. LN 
d- Honert © sohen, шы: iow Í {йн 
Carmen ало, 
4 (Cimeo Andrade, 130... ita funta, 145 
13 [Nino Valdes, 207 Don Cookell, 0 
? 14 [Tony DeMarco, 1455. Chico Vejar, 101 55 
"нері. 21 [Rocky Marelano, Iss ty. [Archie Moore, 18x.. 
нері. 21 [George Johnson, 15 ^. [Bobby Dykam, iov 
Мер. 23 [Ralph Jones l Chris Гарант, 52 
pt 3 Robt * 
Rept. 30 [Chuck $ 5 100 € Wille troy. 1 it, 
Oct, 3 [Paddy n Marco, 141 bo 
on 3 yine, рага, 1755 Pagay оой, 17115.. 
эе! E uni anin 
AID). non, Dal Dower bey Bos 
Qet. p edate Chaves, 130 Glen “©, 
« ? 


го ту (Н. yogane) 


Oct, 10 |Lulu Perez, 15 
Oct. 12 Каір) Jon 160% 
Oct, 14 [Floyd Рай eon, dr 
Oct. 14 lace 


Ое, 19 


“Title bouts, d-Draw. 


n Вано, 14% 

Wille Pep, 1284 
Billy Peacock 
Ralph Jones, 1555, Durand „ 401 
Onoar Pita, 1451 ime Poirlor, 1474. 
Archie Moore, 175... | (Bobo) UM uL 
Ince Martinez, 151 Jt ch ico Varona, 

‘Tommy Jackson, 105 (4 my 
Wilt "Mtrano, 18... 17 xim, ina, 
Harold € 190 Jullo Mederos, 199 
Wallace ( dy Smith, 134 - |Jimmy er, 1344. 
Milo Savage, 161 amm Walker, 166 
Floyd e 1704 Archie MeBride, ue 
Bandy Saddler, 11% кеј Kaneko, 128.. 
Willle Pep, 180% . - |Heetor 718 
Казага Charles, 103 aul Andrews, 180. . 
Ramon Fuentes, 151 Hector Constance, ити 
Finan Korde, 130% Sandy Baddier, 120 * 
Bugar Кау Robinson, 10050 Rooky Castellani, 100. 
Gene Poirier, 147 Danny Jo Perez, 147... 
Wille Pastrano, 17555. ue бру I 
Сео Уејаг, 149. Vie Cardell, lis, 
Bobby Boyd, 167% 

‘Tommy Jackson, 10 

Virgil Akins, 108456 234 
Carmen Basil КРУ 

Бе, Меге 1R3, ^... Nino Valdes, 215. 
Сагі (Bobo) Olson, 166. . .|Јоеу Glam! if 


Cali 7 
Arena, муе, 


National Rifle and Pistol Champlonshipe in 1955 


Source: National Rifle Association of 


Maca m n | 478, Miller, Willem M. 


„ Muelet. 
ade ун Wea FOU . di 


A mallbore. —1 Viola Poltum, 
Brookville, Pei al “eat e. 


Whe 
Jr, US, Army, 642-69 
La service. Rite Capt, John W, Kolb, 08) y. 


Army, ated 
Women's Рой — Мун, Gertrude E. Backstrom MIS 


Hoquiam, Warn Junior. 


Junior Men вем a pre, р. 


a: Calf, 6361. 


junior Servier 
Warwick, Sn, 822-17. 
Civilian Migh Power Mife—Ammon P. Bell. 
Hummelstown, Pa., 631-€3V. 
Civilian — 5 Sefvice Riñe— Paul Sullivan, Wash- ` 
ington, III., 601-40V. 
Women's Hi 
Dellinger, 


YA. Charies А, Folsom, USMC, H- 


oom т. чим, 
e der. Dayton, 


Ü 1 типе JM —8«t. 13070 О, Crow, EX Ms. er rebas ei 


Rifle Richard Orymes, Wath- 
Mp mine Leonard Робен, 
Fistel—Charies E. Hery, Everett, Mam, 


Ride Welter L. Jena, Wu Fistel—Oertrude l. Backstrom, Mo- 


DU id 


844 Sporting Events—History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts 
History of Heavyweight Champions Bout 
1889—July 8—John L Bullivan beat аке — *1932—June 2 е defeated Мах 
rain, 75 rounds, Richburg, Miss. (Last champlon- Schmeling, ion, New York City. 
ship bare knuckle bout.) *1933— Carnera knocked out Jack 
$*1892—8ecpt. 7—James J. Corbett defeated John Sharkey, New York City. 
p, Sullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big  1933—Oct- defeated Paulino Uzcu- 
gloves.) dun, heavyweight challenger, 15 rounds, in Rome. 
1894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 1934— March 1—Primo Carnera, defeated Tommy 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. Loughran in 1 ds in Miami. 
$1891—March Bob _ Fitzsimmons defeated *1 June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. о row! New York City. 
855 — June 9—James J. Metrics beat Bob Fitze Jamies . Braddock defeated 
simmons, 11 rou ds, Coney Island, N. Y. Baer, 16 rounds, New York City, (Judges? 
amon oy. James J, Jeffrips peat Tom Shar- decision.) 
key rounds, Coney island, N. Y. *1911—June 22—Jo€. knocked out James J. 
en 2, Jeffries Knocked out J J. Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago, 

Corbett, 23 rounds, May 11, Coney Island, N. Y. 1937—Aug. oe Louis defeated Tommy Fart, 
1902—July 25—James J. Jefiries knocked out 15 rounds (J) es' decision), New York City. 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, Francisco, Cal. 1 Feb. joe Louis knocked out Nathan 

1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries Kk 4 Mann. 3 rounds, New Yo Otty. 
James J. orbett, 10 rounds, San Pri 1938. 1—Joe uis knocked out Harry 
1904—Au&. 26—Jui J. Jetiries out ‚б rounds, New York City. 
Munroe, 2 rounds Ban EMCO, 1938—June oe 10018 knocked out Max 
1 ames J. Jenries retired. July Marv Schmeling, ‘one round, New York City. 
нагі knocked out Ja i, 12 тоши 1939—Jahuary 26—Joe Louis knocked out John 
Jefiries геїсгеей and presented the title to the Н. ‘Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 
Victor. Jack rien also claimed the ипе. 1939— April 27—706 Louis knocked out Jack 
и Fr ‘Tommy Burns defeated Marvin r, 1 round, Los Angeles. 
Hart 20 roun Los es, Cul. 1939—June oe Louis knocked out топу Ga- 
М. -Tommy Burns defeated Jack lento, 4 rounds, New York Quy: 
o'Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal, 1939-— September e Louis knocked out Bob 
July. 4c" urns defeated ВШ Pastor, n rounds, oit, Mich. 
uires, 1 round, C ma, Cal. 1940— ‘Louis defeated Arturo 
м, Pu a my Burne defeated Gunner 88 in ffteen-round bout by decision, New York 
sreb, 10—Тотту Burns deteated Jack C 1940—March 29—300 Logis knocked out Johnny 
Palmer, 4 тору zo bis rey 2 rounds, New York City. 
1908-— Маг — Burns defeated Jem oM yx 20—Joec iocked out Arturo 
Ж) Dublin. . B rounds, New York e. 
TM Burns defeated Jewey ЧЧ Dec. 10--Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 
эч 5 6 rounds, Boston. 
Iosune Burns defeated Bill ` 1941—Jan. 31-406 Lowe Knocked out Red 
Ла, Burman, 5 ds, New Y: ДЕД 
Burns defi pul 1041 eb. Pase Louis knocked out Qus 
„ New South Wales. „ 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 
defeated Bill Lang. 1941—March. 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
ороо stooped Sie Apri ds, ето МСН. оа out Tony 
cud c n noci out Ton 
‘Australia, Police baited Муз. S d$ oe Fol Meat Buddy, Baer, T 
^o t But ает, 
and Jack O'Brien, sounds, Yee л e C alincatíon, 
moci out 
and Tony Ross, 6 Conn 13 rounds, New York City. 
Ра, Ie ое Louis knocked out Lou Nova. 
knocked out Stanley dom ew York Ойу, 
an. 9—Joe knocked out Buddy Baer. 
and Al Kaufman. 1 round, New York ity. TUR A 
‚ Cal. . Lgu осі ou 
out Jim 51100, 6 rounds, New Yi City. 
сате back И une 19—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
A Conn, 8 rounds, New, УОГК ОМУ. ocked тый 
won from 1946— Bep . Louis out Ta 
Las Vals. XP онн. e 1 round, New York City. 
547— Dec. ented Joe Walcott in 


Xue 


зо Sip у out 3 
Toledo, ‘Willard failed to answer bell 
out Billy 
are (d out Bill 
ed out Oeorwes 
le's Thirty Acces, Jersey 
gar monem, pointe from 
pem knocked out Luis 
gig Бер! e beat Jack Demp- 
ЭЕ Вер,  decion, Tin ee 
$27. Wi- Gebe Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
my 0 rounds, decisio! . 

July 2à—Oene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New York; 
soon af he moed his reti t. 

*1930—J une 12—Max [Lg of any de- 
ort E qoo rd 
со to have ted in the ‘lection 
successor to Gene Tunney, New York. 

1931—July 3—Мах Schme out W. L, 

tontender for the title, in 15 


o ord 
NI um a Charles defeated Joe Louls 
Fore city а Айы) rounds, New 

1 Н harles stopped Nick 
11 Срошо, do. 
1 fonds Nee d Cherie Chocked out Lee 

1 Erard, raja outpointed Joe 
Charles outpointed Joey 
t champion and chal- 
tie, 15 rounds, Chicago 

ка out Ezzard 

‘outpointed Елгага 
relano knocked out 


ieee 10—700 x 
ое 


Charles, PK s y 
Joe W 13th 
15— 


Philadelphia, Ра 

1953—! жед | 
we Min NT out Jot 
24—1 no knocked out 
ICON m cm Polo Grounds, New 
954—32 — Marciano tpointed 
Board, Charles, 18 „Fender Stadium, New 
l eot. 11—Нооку Marciano knocked о 
gasata Charles, Mh ‚ Yankee Stadium, New 
1955. May y ig--Rocky Marelano knocked, out 

n TKO. 1 

A е al round, Kezar Stadium. 
21— out 


1955— Sept. Rocky Marciano ked 
Archie Moore, dtn round, Yankee Stadium, N. Y. 


eur Bouts; Bobsled Racing 845 


Sporting Events—Bozing Gates, Amat 
est Boxing Bout Gates 


osi 
: Lar: T 


al уе 4% Walcott 

Max Schmeling da)... |Jak Sharkey . 

Joe Louls X Jim Braddock 
"rom Heeney . 


Gene Tunney. ++ 
Joe Lous Lou Noya 

Joo Lauls 
Lazard Charles 
Luis Firpo | 


Max Schmeling 
arciano 


Willa» 
Rocky Marciano, 
Jack Delaney 

23\ Benny Leonard 
Jack Dempsey 
Joe Louis. + б 
3| Rocky Marciano 
32 |Jack Sharkey 
A\Max Baer 


une 19% 
Ca 25, 19052 Joey Maxim 
y. 16, 1947 Rocky Grazian 


, у 27. 1929 Jack Snare 
- шу 12, 1923 1 Firpo iu yeas Nies liner tt 
oT дия Firpo. „ Й аск McAul e, dM. 

May 12, 1923| | Jans Willard) >: оу lohnen , 
Pauling Uzcudun., 


1929| Max кер meung 
Lew Tender 


f 022 Benne Leonard. «++» 
954 Rocky, Marelano Казага Charles, «+ 
ard Charles Joe Louls. sss „Nen York 
н y 3, Wah) Max Schmeling In peeping Cleveland, Ohio 
d pe. 20, 1930) Joe Louls. « ` (Bob Pastor ` Roro > "Tr 
- „ 27, 1040 Тот ale М ' Rocky Grazian · [New York М 
Нер. 19, 10401706 Louls ‘fami Mauriello Yankee stad. ? 1 
1 pr. 2. 19/4 Cari (Bobo? Olson Kid Gavilan зм, stadi. 
^ une 2, 1930|Joe Loui Fony (pleno ankec пая, vw 
16 1953|Rocky Marciano Joe Walcott ‚Мемо Radium y 
25, 1935 Joe [ПШ Primo Carnera ankes Вим). New 
L Wut. 40, 1037 Joc Louis ommy Farr Yank ^ 
¢ une 10, 1948) Tony le =) | оок, Graziano ‘| Newark. 
. 11. 1053 Kid ilan „ue Davey ‚Сем, Ва: 1 
a) Includes income from, motion pictures, radio, ete. (b) R tor indoor bouts 
Second bout. (d) First pout. (e) Plus revenue from theater television Tunt. (D New 
between "Ton. A ys and Billy Pryor in 


* welterweight record 
d attendance Was эмы! ot a a e AM 
essed LJ 
wed Heavy werent Uti bout between Jermer 


*A record for non «al 
тообаа Park, Milwaukee, Aug 18, 1941, w 
10,000 persons witnessed, о! television 
@ Charles, July 18, 1951," telecast over а aden network. 
in 1955 


> Amateur Boxing Championships 
pr- GOLDEN GLOVES y CHAM вира. 
Chicago Stadium, Chicago, mk, March n" REV wm 
i Из We. Tommy Ме noids, Chicago, outpointed "TE E uz Archer, New ork, eure 
CUM h Bellenu, М *. Ille, Morton, f 8 
- Ww: Bonnie, apte. Chicago, outpointed . one Re der, new York, eine 
T " » jono p 
M ie Wanter Toter, ey york, outpointed RUN. Te Norme Mew ven. ele- 
mith, чие! 3 a [7 
WU (mihi nny. Devi Chicago, outpointed 1 Bae . . снеге, outpointed 
U. 


А з. 
Eugeno Tippett, Rew york 
«иһ ANNUAL NATIONAL А.А, 
Mo, Мау 5" 


\ Kansas Сл, 1 og 
uro, Honolulu, stoppas ted леи BU aca Ear —— 
Una, вороной pent 


E 
+ 112 ihe He) Shimabuk: 
teon, St, Louis, МО. (TKO 2nd у, 
е Cereghin, USAP; па e 
wub ОЮ бу 
Antonin, Теке» (TKO, 


Sty engen USAF, outpointed Richo- 
ana, Wei , 
13$ Тия. Јаск Purest, portiand, Өг, stopped ал 

Washington, D. MIO, Let round): ї * Detroit, Мий 
Е ater ek, e ШЕ 23 

(KD, ist round). 
11 tbe. — Walter Sabbath, Detroit. Mich, oute 
Bobsled Championships in 1955 
peerstend, driver, үү?! e, United tates (Dick 


4 E WORLD 
Bt, Merits. hwitserland, Јав, LI 51 NATIONAL, AA 
P Two- 1 i 
М я - ite Feierabend Ln A 
e and Метт Laer Austria, $ 7417 t. поб Weshbond, 
erin and Dii Williams, Uniled Staion 3699. pnd Pat Martin, Mas 
'eur-man-— 1. land 
" Merian gwitzeriand t ariver, 6106, ete 
gwitzertand, Jan 


7 One-man ternational Race Маскі. Cup), St Morits. 
12 ; (ree Nd P) seconda - 
land, Fed. le- Dongle Conner Cansds 


Sporting Even 


ts—Bowling Records 


American Bowling Congress Champions and Records 


Individual All Events | "Fwo-Men Teams Five-Men T 
J Murphy, Ind, ...2,006/A. a Straka, Falls City Hi ay 
кутт dva 735) ша, Bellville, r e 
Nar akow Ft 
Ў пед xl тихе 749 D p^ we ds p USO De ‚118 
K. An D, entity, ^ rk Bros 
ARI EN orson, Mo Xni, [D Mey. мш, js siia? rew. Co.ChLA2M 
Joe мыт Chica" y Fower ~ Fife Electr 
g0, Ш 2.0286 N e 0...1,405) Detroit. b 151 
@ Fisher. b tap Joe Binke, [Monarch 
Buffalo, N. T 2,0% Chicago, ЇЇ 1,34 Beer, Chl. . 3,047 
Harold Kelly, south Ulam Lo Ray ‘Parnes, Vogel Bros., 
Bend, 1! sass 4,018 adison, Wis 346 Port Y Park, 2.08 
1942| John Stanley, "Ted Moskal, E. Nowlekl«G, Budweiser (Капе 
942 опр аап Ohio, г. 756 ЫРА Мем, 1730 Ng Hus Est 
. 19461100 Rollick, Santa Joe 
1947 1 Linz. 
‚Ошо 3,032 
1048) Waah. Shirts 
Chicago... 3,007 
1940) Jimmie Smith's, 
South Be: м, 
1950| Everett Lains, Auo, 
1551 als зүр» ‚т at 2.952 
gi "ony 3. B.C * 
шой, ‚776 e Ino., 
ано" 3,070 
1952 m vei Chieago, Clove- Klares-Stove Nagy. Ik & B Beer, Do- 
ions yrs L "o etm 2. 065)" meet 1,453) aud Mion 3,115 
teln, soer, 
poo SEE n PREMISE A, oo) Cerone Seas e gg 
Miel 3, 
1964) Toy fer Brad 5 Don McClaren, St. nates rb. Par айо, 
PA Ж MEUS + 1,985) Billy Wolu, Н Houston. . 1,855), Chicago 3,226 
ArT: Pfeiffer Beer, 
waukee, Wha, . .7 "тщ à, dien. 1,998] Zoeller, A A Detroit, 
TETAADRRSCROETOER 111 UBI Міс 3,136 
ICIAL RECORDS OF TU ABC TOURNAMENTS 


pend AWARDS FOR 


^ *Bowled two 200 games in official 3-gume 
All-time totals since 1908: 5,006 300-games; 


GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 
1 i 7 


Total alley beds, . „„ „„ R5. 
Number bowling establishments, 12, 
Total ABC teams.....,. 230. 
Number persons — 165, 
Number or bowlers, all ty 20,000, 


AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMEN’ 


an. Ohio. 
Buffalo. N. X. 


"Span — Average 
1051-52 18 224.09 
10 1-63 27 221.02 
-63 36 212.35 
1939 45 214.17 
1939-5. 90 207.1 
Style of 


ue j 
‘ournamont 
urament 


ament _ 


CA. uu M 


FIVE OR MORE 300 GAMES 


cus 
2.708 e eni — — 3 


ы 7 >» 
Sporting Events—Bowling Records; Soccer Records | 847 


American Bowling Congress Championships, 195 
Fort Wayne, Ind, А ^ 

INDIVIDUAL $ 3 

1. Eddie бегиле, Niilwauk cbt. 225. 235. 278—738 r 


2. Pred Bujack, Detrolt 2 212 244—715 y . 
3. Ralph Hansen, Elizabeth, III. , $ 24 279 105—717 122» 
mc Д , 
КОГА ТКО ОША АК СА tat ee Wore 
Canton, Ohio, 701. ALL-EVENTS SEA 
1. Fred Bujack, Detroit sooo 88 61 125—199 z 
2. Jim Teter, Detroit ..036 030 680—1964 p 


3. Ed Markulis, Sterling, Olo. e 685 630-3900 


Runnersup—Eddie Gerzine, Milwaukee, 1938; Therman Gibson, Detroit, 1935; Joe Bole 
Loh Morrie Oppenheim, Chicago, 1930; Joe Voros, Canton, Oblo, 1922; Lou Mehr, St 


1915: Chuck O'Donnell, Bt. Louls, and Billy Welu, Bt, Louis, 1913. n" 
TWO-MAN TEAMS $E 
1, George Pacropis, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 25% 221 rao ** 
Goorse elfe. . M- Berz, Pe. we fl ЖҮЛ х 


2. Ed Knapp, Newark, N. J.. 232. 190. 2%1— > 
Rich Knapp, Newark, N. M. 


171 212 зи 
3. Andy Rogoznica, Chicago, ^... , 9 204 958—711 
Dick Jensen, Chicago 207 186 TM 115 


Runnersup—Bob Harris-Fred List, San Antonio, Texns, 1293. Ceor Lutzen-Blll Шом, Niles, 
‘anit, 

А 

є 


Mich. 1290: Johnny Supple-Joe DeMichele, Chicago, 1388; Willis [iA 
Irvington, N. J., 1281; Harry Richard-Bob Bowman, indiny, Ohio, 1283; Mike Cyphers- Harry 


Columbus, Ohio, 1281; FIVE-MAN TEAMS 
1. Pfeiffer Beer, Detroit, Mich. 2. lol, 8t. Ыы Minn. 
Therman Gibson 248 118 254— 680 ‘Tony har 1 
Bill Lillard 202 192 71 son n n 
George Young 207 160 * 
Lou Bielaff 190 240 2 i - 
Fred Bujack 221 206 E Riis OR 
1008 — 994 уз 1000 ie Wo 
3. 620 Club, Minneapolis, Minn, ы 
0 Mn its Be 
Bil Drouches 1% n 1 
Bud. Eriksen 101 178 193— 
lern Д 


20 20 1%— 07 

Ж 015 uuu 

10 iwo — 1G 307 It 

F гк Falls City Brewers, Loulsville, Ky., 3044; Modern Bowler, Detroit, 4 3047 y 

CC clothes, BE. Раш, Minn. 30 Cole Pinder Mercury, 
Chicago, П., 3015; Steve Nagy Gripe. Cleveland, ; 3013; Beten Tool hine, н, 

1012, Knights of Pythias, Muncie, Ind., 3010. | 


i 
Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Reco 
OPEN AMA > 
„156-1, championship, final between palti- У inni fiver ot. % „ oun 
loss r Mo -40 Mo ‚ Р»), d 
he fret ате resulted In * scoreless, Ма але 1 От Btrassers (Morgan, t 


1 " (Mase), 3; Chryeler 

14-41—Pawtucket ( Us . ^o. 8; Chrysler gs c. m s 9 ч 

(Detroit) Р, С, B. Pa "r.a e (Mass), 91 Morgan 

1041-6$-Oallatin (ponore, Pa) P. O., 6; Paw- y, s, C. O. (Morgan, t bia Pa). V 
NEN 5 orean Miei (Morem, Pa): 

a orca att de Mage Baltimore Manta Maria С. (Brooklyn, М, Y). М 

MUT ane NN y Ag re ran hargan Birassers, r a з 

aber! P Д „ 34 
EFF 

iain te K ee puestas, cati Ponta paises СРД тт. Mase) Ni 

т e radar, Pall River, Mass. e „t pripadas cen River, Mae), 10; 


Chicago, Ti, 3. m. , 
Га „рога, 8t ts, 4 (full River, Mase), 4 
трки Ford, А " ist Ponta 1 


June 12, on order of 


tucket (R. 1 
u 


adeiphia Nationals, 3. v Fa. 4: Phil- us n y 3) Wee Club, 1) M 
1019.004 X. » d Louis Жл 1 
ivive oin», (а. Kalas Mo), 2; Fette. ить ie Penta Dvigages (Pail River, Mase. 4; 


. (Pennat, £ 
51—Ger! Mun , . s " элаз f. C. (гоо 
je 10; тр ора . & AU geama es V Marmane ths » Р. 
D astama (РАЗ б, 1: ТИЙИН ДД АНА, BELL TE. bans y. 
Nationals, $ (2-game "qM т, Mase), 2) 
52—Рајсопи F. C 


"m 
1 
. Кай Rive 
Chicago, Ш., 3; Harmer- УЛУК; poistaa 1 
ame ) уч "Beadung. Fa. 7; Simpkins, 
5 ME uis Sr Heat 
[oe ^ Да P 


; Dan. _ 
К; ТАЛЕ Kagies 4 (2 painos). 


848 Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Champions ? 


National Duck Pin Tournament Champions 
Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 


MEN АЗЫР. 
Хе. Team Doubles Individual All events 
_—_————— — — — 
„ Wil- ‘A. Christopher- A. c. New Brit- W. Dente, Willi 
ЕТ КҮ уйш, Pal iver ain Gonk 1.445] mantle, Conn. 


ШШ A. NE "Krauss, W, Powell, Roano! W, Tato, Williman- 
pe "goo: Sprite, ions] Was B' een Ук. Че Colin. (ccce 
5 кр 

land Five, н. Haines. al’ Clarke, Wash- W. MeNew, Rich- 
X: паа 2 5 ee 1,968) pation, A Ia on BaD e e mond, Vine 7.15 
1939 Holland н, TuokerT, Keene, MEA ronsk "Pronsky, Wilil- 

Bridge pits "Conn; . 1,933) paman more, Md. , «828 mantio, 447 Migge. Conn. 

1940} Blue bons, Wile T, 1 а E. Johnson, N. Tronsky, W itii 


Haven, Wau „ mantle, Conn... . 1,283 


N. Tronsky, Willi- 


айо, Сойплп...2,057 Eo 


434008 i Mer tt Gonn. n grape, C Jon n... , 1,198 
"ud Lu . LAbertini, 
Baltimore, Ma, 2,044)” more, Md. 
1 43- 1014-1049 Not 
2asino Five, Mi J. Radocy, Torring- 
3547 pon А m 1 1,50] RS € BBD pass >, 1,2 
ang уо, „ Gueti 
Bridgep't, Conn. . 1,919) Wash., 
1945) Davidson's Recraée J. Kamerzel, Do- 
fon, Balto, Md. 1,978 CO Сола... 1,231 
1949 Kingiway, Fi Young, Balti- 
1000 E 1.920 S moro; Md. oai 4.207 
ova Hamilton, Bal- 
da Betrag nore, Md... 1,274 
1061 Forest Р, куси wi ў Mike Litrenta, Bal- 
Wee iig: БАН as pen pown; timore, Md... .. 1,839 


Frank Hanle * 
2| ton, C: po: 1,239 


Charles 


uae seb New Haven,” 
Conn ‚1,306 
1004 Vince Della, Batti- Frank D'Imperio, 
more, Vd 443| Indian Head, Mq, 1,259 
Walter Surwieckl, ‘Tom Fitzgerald, 


н g- Blue 
E ° ышт Meriden, Conn. ...445| Fali River, Mass..1,248 
1.986 
2. WOMEN 
C » ut n доно, II. ро; оноу 


сыл ЖӨ ОМИРДЕН 101 
биш, > Mop 
9 „ 1,130 
т, оро, Nor- 
vb WICC Yan ton, D.C eo de te 
c ск, "ок 
| : ма ШЕ КОЗУ Fan ей 


d.. . 
Mille pn, Durham, $ 
4 ог 


4106 
399| mouth, 


Betty Covelly, 
Baltimore, Ma... 1151. 


tore, Må.. 


1962 к Anne Wiser: tam- 
430 ford, Conn... A ЭШК 
1953| лу род, ват. Glad: k 
ford, Conn... --..428|. Stamford, Conn. 1,153 
Tyri Noe Mary Kuebler, Balti- 
E. n, Baltimore, 78 Polk, Va: ннз 499) mre, Mads... 1,139 
sulle Dubiei-Ann г" аца Christensen, 
Pugs, Avon, Conn,766| Washington, D. C. 420% Ball паго, Ма. 1,152 
1938] M. Akers-W. Robey, deeper Lom ҮШ А. Atkinson-O. Ell! 
3 ЕЛ alti ^ ne TM 
10% C. Kirk-H. Parsons, Bri 81 1 ү Barger-W. Ee n Baltimore, M. 798 
H L. Young- J, Talbert, ЖҮГҮ C..506 its Govelly-H, Lanasa, Baltimore, Md. 867 
1941 dx Liebler. bcr me - 1952 ymour, Cohn.-Jack White р 
1 Waite i ERER 2 Í 15 5 "аы 708 


Ww C. 
E. Ki { x. 1 2 { 
1940) E- Wootton- B. Bialeup, Wash., D. С... .798 с ‘Potera, Waterbury 


1948| H. Bourgery-T. Carpenter, Woonsocket, 1955) 
R. III. divas po e wep iip. E 


World Duck Pin Bowling Records I 
а. манора Duck Pin Bowling Ср, r 1955 — 2 > А 
„107 Winchester Packard, Washing- town: CODA., a хот, Middle F. 
Kime 71-0, Ted Collett, New ^ eg 


1948, 
3 Hick's Cate, Baltimore, Conn 1948, - 
Dn. br Sive бше, ве—-0,810 Stave, Witkowski; | 


ve tame’ set—3,348  Kelly-Bulok, Baltimore, Middletown, Conn. ү” Чч À 
E Eighty game set—10, теа Collett, New London. 


game set—6,460 Park Circle, Baltimore, Conn, E, p Cg 
Jan. 11-12, 164 420 popular Club, Balti- QNUM etine 11,3 Ted Colts New Снн» | > 
! Cont Hundred g e not—13,070 Ted Collett, New 1 


9.42 
* 


Frank's Tavern, Washing- London, Gored s 1046. 0 В 
e hundred рена мо euge бе i 


01 
Baltimore, 12406 Gordon 

High season average 14-14 Nick Tronsky, Wer 
Britain, Conn., 1949-1060 season. 2 


MEN: 
Single юш Devon 
Conn., Feb. 10, 106). 
Jet bes Star Laundry d 


5 game se! walk, Conn., Jan. 
Md., Sept. Five Е 3E 
mouth, Va., Apr. 20 
washington, DAN 
„ D. 0% Feb. 
va 888.1139 season 
LIS 9 > 
High season average “510-0 Aristocrat Dairy, 
Baltimore, Md., 11 $9 season. ? 
Three women game в01—2,433 Balti- 
e. Atanta, Ga.. Feb. 14, 1 more Girls, Oct, 1939, - 
ix game 56t—1,624 Nova WOMENS DN 
b., 1940. Bin ame- % Haze! 
de Witkowski, Mide unie mdgeport, Conn, 
Genovesi, Rockville, Three game Lm 
ї у 9, Smith, Norfolk, Va, Fe 
D Eight game Five game Set.— 1,208 
Baltimore, Md М 17, 1944. Ethe! Dize, Baltimore, ма. 
Bix кате aet —1 455 Ida Simmons 
d Md.: Pob, 1030. 


game 


301—2, 
ey J Di Ма ‘4 John | Seven 
game —4. ames е! ven gi X 

Weinkam, ‘Baltimore, Md., March 26 und April 8, tha EDIT Atlanta, On. 

сеп game 8gt- 800 Red Neblett and Rey A 
Bar Richmond, Vi. pt., 1940. 
ty game set—6,286 Ben ‘Kosky and Bill Diese umore, Md. Јар 
‚ Bavannah end Atlanta, u., Jan. 10- ‚391, 


үмагу-®% 9 куу, 
R 


Pitty 

А . CL EAE } 
2 Haro! г nud 

280 Ted g д9, n “one LM TN a nen Holland, Norfolk, 


E Ninety 


Be wes, N К ^" 
е oh. 
One ti _ 95,278, Steve Witkow= 
Sah 'ome, own» Colchester, Conn. 
pri 95' 
Rien season average--204-10, Howard Hipsley and 
gh season averag ar r 


James Dietsch, Baltimora- я, 
MEN-—Individuals 
Sinite rame a Funaro, New Maven, 
lonn., Jar > 5 
a а arthur Lemke. Lowell, 


ae game m 

Bot., ur’ n 

Four vame веб—624 James Dietsch. Baltimore, мс. ids Mmmons, Norton. 
va. аво гаре Barger, Вац. 


Må., Sept. 19, 1954. 
Fire time hot —-706 Larkin Weedon, Washingtoni. Vien ane 


D. C. Der. 20, 1006, 
A Bix gross b ‘andy Friar, Pall River, Mana, 2 7 
. 685 : 
mp. dd, 055 geg. pl, Howard. Pere Wen- үс Alien, Durham, 
ington, D. с. Oct, Or ДАТ му, 1008. 
ton, Diam l. 1 Jenn Овие, Taltimore. werden Maxine Ales, Durbar, 
1991 gt Maxine Alien, Dur- 


Má., Feb. 28, 1903. 
d.e e me seti, 0 Mike ТААСИ, Baltimore, 
Md. April, 1951. 

Ton game ве%—1,482 winny Guerke, Baltimore, 


ч eat 105 eic оше! Wynne, Norfolk, folk, Ves ii esti 
Bistven gue 2022,98 Robert Lockhart. Wash- Кє? Eitan, anti and Johi Овие, 
ington, D» , Mer. 30:08, Mines pietach. Palu- ; ree prs rd (oberg and Otora 
d. oan, 1094. 3,490 John Озше, Balti- “Pg sae шыт i абр Karger ang Wu 

: op Joun, Oi ран: ие, ыла pet 2.790 os Td "ium 
iam mies, Baltie T 1 0 xine Alien, Durham, 

NG, and Dare Уой, Daitimore, Mó.. January. 


Mett, Londan. i set Y Maxine А 
Conn., Dec. 1948, Cotlet, Mv : x iU M Dave Tolk. pattimete, |, January. 
мояе Conn meee Witkowskl, 1952... eve game ele, Bi Maxine Ailen, Dor: 

Pity game set—6,725 lack White, New Haven, x Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., JANU 
Conn. 15. агу, 1 


13-15 10а Sieak, Nore 


* 
E 


850 Sporting Events—Women's Bowling; Archery; Horse Shoe Pitching 


Women's International Bowling Champions and Records 


Yr. Individual AII Events 


1941|N, Huff, Los 8. Wes eas Aurora, 
Nina Van 
Chicago 


‚+662 


946| Val Mikiel, 
5 Detroit, Mich,.... 682 


Catherine Fellmeth, 
Chicago 


PAS „ы 


1947|Agnes Junker, 
S ndlanapolis, Ind..650 


1948|Shirlee Wernecke, Mrs. Virgie Hupfer, 
Chicago. 


1949|Clara Mataya, St. 


1952|Lorene Craig, Kan- 
sas City, MO. ..... 672 
1953| Marge ы ү 


ев, 
Berwy, P. Detroit, Mich, 
1954|Helen Martin, 


Anne Johnson 
Berwick, P; 


a Ck: 
1,888| Allen, Detroit, 


Marge Dardeen, Сап 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1,826 
arg: 
- Burlington, Iowa.1,850| Mathews, Long 


An 
К Chie: 1,840 Pr Chi., III. 1,229) 


L. 
ardena. Galt, . .1,854 | ^ M. 
1,886 ten. Detroit, Mich 1,211 
. 1,880. 


Five- 
Women Teams 


Rovick Big. 
Chicago. 


Logan Square-i 
hicago.... 


Silver Seal Soda, 


2 

Women Teams 

Pittinger-Hogan, 
Los Angeles. 


‚1,155 
ara 
.1,204. 


V. Focazio-Prudence 


ех тпагага St. Louis, Мо... 2,751 
dace Miller- ^ Kornitz Pure Oil, 


Milwaukee, Wis.,2,98 


Beach, Calif, .... 1,188 
n Elyasevich-Batelle 


Gears By Enterprise, 


Detroit, Mich. . .2,786 
Fanatorium Majors, 
Grand Rapids. 2.930 
Hickman Oldsmobile 
Whirlaway, In- 
dianapolis, Ind 
Cole Furniture, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
B & B Chevrolet 
Detroit, МІ 
i;Marhoefer Wie 
Chicago, Ill 


'uam-M. Hoffman, 
adison, Wis., 1.20 


D. Kneehtges-J. Grud- 


Fran Stennett-Rose 
Gacioch, Rock- 


ү б 
сога, 1,244 
1955|Nellle Vella, Rock- Marion Ladewig, Wyllis Ryskamp- Fallstaff, Chicago, 
ford, bio. e ess 695 5 Rapid arion Ladewig, Til : ‚2,991 
cn. 
1.264 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN WIBC SANCTIONED PLAY 
Season Season 
1940-1941 Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, Ohio. 1948-1949 Doris Knechtges, Detroit; Margaret 
1941-1942 Bertha Uhbancic, Indianapolis, Ind. Skelton,. Indianapolis. ` 
1941-1942 Lucile Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. 1949-1950 Olive Chase, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
1941-1942 Marge Earley, Chicago. 1950-1951 Betty Kuhls, St. Louis, Mo.; Florence 


1942-1943 Carolyn. Bell Grand Island, Nebr. 

1943-1944 Hattie Wooster, Detroit, Mich. 

1943-1944 Marge Slogar, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1944-1945 Mrs. Rachel La Tell, Vestal, N. Y. 

1945-1946 Море; 

1946-1947 ONE Cox, Houston, Tex,; Vinie Strobel, 
- -North Bergen, N. J.; Lillian Somers, 

Stevens Point, Wis. 
1947-1948. Marge Beaney, Victoria, Canada. 


Seeds, Columbus, Ohio. Sue Wad- 
dell, Milwaukee, Wis.; Edna Dalton, 
Detroit, Mich.; Sylvia Wene, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

1951-1952 Marge Craig, Lafayette, Ind. 

1952-1953 Donna Jean Zimmérman. Akron, Ohio 

1953-1954 Marion Gray, Plainfield, N. J.; Dorothy 
Focht, Akron, Ohio; Tillie Richards, 
Union, N. J 


1954-1955 Peggy Adams, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rc oe National Archery Champions in 1955 


NATIONAL ARCHERY ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, Aug. 8-12 


E Mas Target—Joseph Fries, Los Angeles, Calif., 
"Women—Ann Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio, 3,606. 
Se monat Boys—Gerald Kapela, Toledo, 

Intermediate Girls—Kay Vol , 
ошо. 220%. AT y | kman, Dayton, 
unior Boys—Richard Carlson, Sacramento, 
Calit., 3,476. e na 
Janitor Girls—Nancy Breneman, Columbus, Ohio, 
2 Men's Crossbow—Paul Eytel, Pluckemin, N.J, 
n Women's Crossbow—Lillian Eytel, Pluckemin, 
"Men's Sextuple American—J, Robert Kest, Santa 
Ana, Calif., 4,048. 


Men's Bare Bow Sextuple— Bertram R. Hatfield, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 3,974. 

Women's Bare Bow—Miriam Clark, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 2,721. 

Men's Unlimited Flight—Cecil Modlin, Evans- 
ville, Ind., 614 yds. 1 ft. 

Women's Unlimited Flight—Dorothy Humbert, 
Springboro, Ohio, 381 yds. 6 in. x 

New World Records—Free-style foot-bow, 174 
ga Charles Pierson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Cross- 

w (50-ibs.), 440 yards 1 foot, Col. F, E. Pierce, 
Coronado Beach, Calif. Cross-bow (80-lbs.), 566 
esu Col. Е. E. Pierce. Junior boys’ flight, 553 
eet, Larry Modlin, Evansville, Ind. Clout shoot, 
284 points, Virginia Hersh, Dayton, Ohio. 


NATIONAL FIELD ARCHERY ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Ludington, Mich., July 24-27 


Field Archery Champions (Aggregate Scores) 
Men—Erwin Ketzler, Flint, Mich., 2,567. 
Women—Ann Corby, Boonton, N.J., 1,864. 
^ W Boys Dick Argue, Detroit, Mich., 
"Junior Boys—John Gatski, Grant Town, W. Va., 


Girls—Rhea Bauer; Bellville, Mich., 1,555. 


Free Style Champions (Aggregate Scores) 
Men—Reuben Powell, Chula Vista, Calif., 2,796. 
Women—Ann Marston, Wyandotte, Mich., 2,080. 
Boys—Grant Calkins, Burbank, Calif., 2,169. 
Girls—Carol McCloy, Lansing, Mich., 718. 


World Archery Championships, Helsinki, Finland, July 22—Men: Nils Andersson, Sweden, 3,020 points: 


2, Robert Rhode, United States, 2,987. 
ards, United States, 2,819; 9 
‘Women's Team; England, 


„679 points. 


World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 


nger 
Xear Champion Home 
1935 Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif. 21 «155 
1940 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 29 2 .824 
1941 Е. 95 eld) Los Angeles, Calif. 23 0 .829 
1942-45 (Not he 
1946 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 241.4 
1947  F.Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .832 
1948 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 29 2 
1949  F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 


Women: Katarzyna Wisniowska, Poland, 3 i 
Louise Young, United States, 2,647. Men's Team: Sweden’ 6.62 points. 


Jean Rich- 


Year Champion Hi W. L. Ter 

оте „ L. Pe 
1950 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 835 
1951 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 35 0 860 
1952 Р. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 835 
1953 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 34 1 .842 
1954 Guy Zimmerman 

Danville, Calif, 20 0 .842 
1955 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 35 0 .863 


vc TEMPS 


CUN EEN, 


Sporting Events—Dog Show Winners 851 


Dog Show Winners 

The origin of the dog is shrouded in obscurity, although evidence of its existence as man's com- 
panion as early as 3500 B.C. has been found im "beyptian tombs. At some early time man began 
Dreed dogs for particular purposes; in the beginning for hunting and guarding the home, later for 
herding and protecting flocks and, ‘anally, for sport and diversion. (sse х 

At present there are two main divisions or classes of dogs, with a number of alae ceo in each: 
sporting dogs—Pointers, Retrievers, Setters, Spaniels, and various hounds; the wi RE dog 
including Sheepdogs, Boxers, Mastiffs, Collies, Eskimos, Great Danes, Newfoundlands, St. 
etc.; the terrier group; the toy group: including Chihuahuas, Toy Spaniels, Mexican Hairless, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians 
Bulldogs, Chowchows, Dalmatians, Trench Bulldogs, Keeshonden, Poodles and Schipperkes. In all more 
than 111 different breeds are recognized and shown in the United States. Of the estimated dog popu- 
lation of over 22,000,000 1n America, approximately 3,500,000 pedigrees are registered. 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y. 


"Year | Best-in-show П Breed Owner 


1943 Cn. Pitter Patter of Piperseroft..... Miniature poodle. .....|Mrs. P. H. B. Frelingbuysen 
1944 Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds Welsh terrler .. Мтв. Edward P. Alker 
1945; . . |Chieling's Signature... е -...|Seottish terrier lr & Mrs. T. Н. Snethen 
1946 Sh. Hetherington Model Rhythm | Wire Аме, & Mrs. T. H. Caruthers III 
1047 Sh. Warlord of Mazelalne. „2З Oxer. . lr. & Mrs. R. C. Kettles, tr 
1948 |С. Rock Ridge Night Rocket ` [Bedlington terrler. ғ... Mr. & Mrs. W. A, Rockefeller 
1949 Ch; Mazelaine's Zazarac Brandy... - |Вохег...........:.- Mr; and Mrs. John P. Wagner 
1950 Jen. Walsing Winning Trick of Edger- 

stoune 4-2; rs amine 2... {Scottish terrier . ..|Mrs. John G. Winant 
1951 Ch. Bang A Boxer 05 Mrs. R. C. Harris 
1952 |Ch. Rancho Dobe's Storm Boperman pinscher... Ar. and Mrs. Len Carey 
1053 Ch. Rancho Dobe's Storm. . - k 


Doberman pinscher 
Cocker spaniel.. . 
Bulldog . 


MORRIS AND ESSEX KENNEL CLUB 
Madison, N. J. 


Best-in-show Breed Owner 


Ich. € 


1 zh, Bonno e Beats ске Bedlington terrier 
Rook Ridge Night Rocke! f 
Ch. Rock Ridge Night Ro ‘ [Bedlington terrier 


‘h. Walsi 7 ick of Edger- 
—— AOR y Scottish terrier” ls, John G. Winant 


1 TORET N 
Ch. Tyronne Farm Clan c . 

Ch. Rock Falls Colonel English William T. Holt i 
Ch. Wyretex Wyns Traveller ot Trucote Wire-haired fox terri Mrs. Leonard Smit 
Ch. Toplight Template of Twin Ponds. Welsh terrler...- !|Mrs. Edward P. Alker 


(Not. held. 
Ch. реса: of Quality HW Boxer "e .|Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagner . 


OTHER DOG SHOW WINNERS IN 1955 


А S N. V., Jan 3 . 25th Monmouth County K.C., Rumson, N. J., 
Sen ше niel Qlub, New, Yorker spaniel— May 28—Armin von Walfstrum, of ЕСА Ger- 
Dr. Gilbert H. Taylor. man shepherd—Mrs. М. EL ey, SE AUN. 
Maryland K.C., Baltimore, Md.. Jan. 30—Fuath Plainfield K.C., Linden, is 50 le e 
of Ulaid, Irish wolfhound—Celeste ‘Winans Hut- paken um Aseltine ening sure b © Я 
on i : б , D. C. 
American, Boxer Club; Nem Yon ar. M. E: NI IT US 
1 Barrage of Qualis ЦЫ “н D A Ld DIA Barrage. house. Washington, D; С. 


Mo. ї Aie V I 
26th First Company Governor's Foot Guard A.A., , Staten Island K.C., Tompkinsv! 5 n 


Нн First Do pan p. i9--Nugrade Nuclea of 2% ch. Barrage of Quality on, D. 
"Truecote, wire-haired ox terrier Mrs D. J- кан Mrs. dn UU e 3. suis 1 
20. 1 im City КС, МЕ ploodnoun А 3—Ch. Blakeen van 12208. miniature poodle— 


Cocker spaniel... . 


Rockefeller 
Rockefeller 


Mrs. Marguerite S. son, Washington, D. C. 
DNE * enaa ! 
Ch.“ Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, b Cn. Blekguerite S. Tyson, | Washingvon, D: C. 


and Mrs. R. C. Harris, Santa Апа, 1 V., Sept. 
sth Pekingese Club of America, W) Rockland County KC Tadeo g ba tes! 
N. Y. Mar, 6—Ch. Fabulous of Dah-Lyn—John С a fox terrier—Mrs. Harold M. Florsheim, 


B. Royce, Brookline, Mass. 
‘National Capital K.C., Washington, D: C., Mar. Chicago, n Carmel, N. Y. Sept. 5—Ch. Wil- 
20—Ch. Rock Falls Colonel, English setter—Wil- Ри Sn ter dle Bertha, Smith. 
liam T. Holt, Richmond, Va. ber White Swan, a Stamford, Conn. ‘Sept. 
Norten Nes Jener K.C.,  Teanepk. ЧОЕ Interstate Poodle Club, балоо. iere "poodle 
Northern, NeWien Damsel of Little Andeley e: oon. Blakeen van ASH washington, D; 0. 
greyhound—Mrs. Harding T. Mason, Cross River, M MNT rite fe М. Ys Sept. idem 
N. Y £ Shantuss, Pekingese--Rv. William: 


‘Inte 167 o, I. Apr, «ch. Фат Ко Bee á . Que. 
piuternational KC cn springer spaniel—Fred Тейор and ca GI 8 Dm Goldens 
SERIA eae Мв. Orange, N. J., Apr. 17 Bridge; N Y» DUET i раг а8 ot Sticello, 
Ch. Travella Superman of Harham, wire-haired 8 EA j f 

fox terrier—Mrs. Harold M. Florsheim, Chicago, % Ridge K.C., Darien, Conn., Sept. 24—Ch. 


ny Goldenen Kette, po! le—Penny- 

2 „ Va., Арг, Alfonco von der 
V miniature yorth and Ciairedale Kennels, Hampton Bays, 
poodie—Seafren Kennels, Devon. а. Ed n. Dog Club, Goshen Conn. 
Trenton K.C., Trenton, N. J., May nu AE Bodrum ора rs Aseitine,.- miniature 
Dr.and Mrs. K. C- Бор Mrs. Marguerite B. Tyson, ashington, 

D. C. 

Club of America, Westhampton 
Weisen Terrier ШШ? 30—Strathglass Bethesda— 


Springfield К.С. Саш. neld, Mass., May 14— 
pringfie! .С., ring! " m 
Ch. Dirdon's Durk onder, Keeshond—Dirdon 


Y. 
eb Club of America, Garden Citt, мап % { E 
May 20:08. геп, Sennels, Mr. and Mrs. Oct. i—Ch. Rebel parades Scotis, УЕ т. 
Saunders L. Meade, Devon. Pa. os . У and Mrs. W. Stewart Carter aw T h 
мо? dies Kennel her anes "Minuet, Kerry “pie Oct. 2—Ch. Taylor's Dark Knight, k 
LEE NA UC I S NN NR a E 
53rd Long Islan „С. „AN. “ S er spaniel—Henrle! 8 
May 22—Ch, Wilber ‘White Swan, toy poodle— Barrowdale Fiep E e spaniel 


Bertha Smith, Bethpage, N. X. Barrows. 


Toy Poodles, etc. The second main group, mon-sporting dogs, includes Boston Terriers, 


7 852 


Sporting Events—Record Game Fish 


World Record Fish Caught by Rod and Reel 


Source: (Salt-water) International Game Fish Association; AER water) Field & Stream Magazine 
(Records confirmed to Sept. 1, 1955) 


SALT-WATER FISH (All-tackle records, both men and women) 


Species Weight |Length| Girth | Where caught | Date Angler 
Albacore... 89 id. 0&..- |5. cipes Desa tane Catalina, Calif. 1912 B Kelly 
Amberjack. 119 Ibs. 8 oz. | 5 3/4” | 4634” Rio de Janeiro Диа. 8 m Mello 
Barracuda (Great). зов 57, 31M" | Bahama Islands 1932 GE. Benet 
Bass Gu Black Sea) 483 Ibs. геа 73" Coronados Is., | May 22, | Ray E. DeGroft 
(Giant Black Sea) ^ Mexico 1951 - 
Bass (Cu White Sa). 83 lbs. 12 oz. | 5 514” | 34” БАП 990 маа, L. m 5 
gard 
Bass (Chapnel)..... ..| 83 Ibs, 4' 4" 29" Cape "Charles, AR) ache Waters, Jr, 
Bass M Sea)......| 551 lbs. [Y are Vy CHAM 8 8 Bay. Juno 29, G. Pangarakis 
ге) 
өбө Bea 8 We. 1'10” | 19" Nantucket May 13, | H. R. Rider 
"und, Mass. 
Bass (Striped) 78 lbs. 60” 3015" MET Ач, C. B. Church 
ош ‘ass. 9 
Blackfish (or Tautog).| 21 Ibs. 6 oz. '| 2^ 733^ | 23!$" | Cape May, N.J. Juno 775 R. N. Sheafer 
Bluefish 24 Ibs. 3 02. | 3 5” 22” mn MENOR, Aug, 37, MA A, da Silva 
08 S 
Boneflsh.... 18 lbs. 2 oz., | 3’ 534" | 1774" | Mana Kauai, Oct. 14 William Badua 
Bonito (Oceanie)... -.. 39 Ibs. 15 oz. | 3' 3^ 28" Walker Cay, Jan 31 F. Drowley 
г Bahamas 1952 
Cobia Я 102 Ibs 5' 10” 34” Сара Charles, ER J. E. Stansbury 
Cod. s. „57 los. 8 oz. | 4^8" — |........ Vage Light, — 7 — J. Rzesze wien 
Dolphin, .. 2..1 7514 Ibs, e Malis channel 0 А, Conan-Doyle 
Drum Black) Es { 87 lbs. 12 oz. | 4" 214” | 40” Cave Charles, A P. J. Pennewell 
= E 88 Ibs. 4g” * Delaware Bay, May 18, | A. Turkot 
Flounder Cran) 20 108. 8.17 32" Qai y Beach, Бере 7. Е. Н. Кеззе! 
en King New York 1848 
ickerel) . 76 lbs. 8 oz. | 553” 31% 1 Ba- May 22, R. E. Maytag 
. amas 195: 
Marlin (Blue) 742 lbs. 12104“ 68” HUNE Tus 19, Aksel Wichfeld 
Marlin (Pacifc Black) 1,560 lbs. 14’ 6" 6' 9" PADS Blaneo, 5 i А. C. Glassell, JE — 
"Marlin (Silver) .......| 755 108. 18' 234"| 65м” Pinas SORT 985 R. Dugan, Ir. 
Marlin (Striped)...... 692 Ibs. 13' 5" Balbo, Calif. NES A. Hamann 
Marlin (White) . 161 Ibs. 8’ 8” Miami, Fla. 15885 L, F Hooper 
Permit... 42 Ibs. 4 oz. | 3° т" 8334” UN Grande, 3 R. H. Martin 
e 32 lbs. 4 oz. | 3^ 8" 2034" Banari N. J. ADD: J. Wolt 
. Roosterfish. 100 lbs. Иа Бе е Geno Blanco, 0 12. M. Barreneched&- 
Sallfish (Atiautic),..,.| 123 ins, iv s Walker Cay, Apr, 25, | Н. Tector 
Sailfish (РаеШо)...... 221 lbs. -10' 9” Sinta Cruz Is., OE C. W. Stewart 
BAWD visi sce кэз 0 736 lbs. 14' 7" Galveston, Tex. Вер. 4. С. Pangarakis 
Snook (Robalo).. 5014 Ibs, FAET у | Gatun Spillway, Jan J. W. Andersone 
N Canal Zone '| 1944 pum 
Swordfish . 1,182 Ibs. 14^ 1156 ^| 78" Iquique, Chile- 3555 L. Marron 
Tarpon . 247 Ibs, 1 63$ СТОЯ Бапа 2 Mar. 24, | Н. W. Sedgwick 
5 , 
Р Tuna (Yellowfin),..... 265 Ibs. 6' 1" 53” Makua, T. H. doi ida J. W. Harvey 
Tuna (Blg-eyed),..... 368 Ibs, 75" 8 3M" Сао Blanco, uin a H. L. Woodwa Ж” — 
Tuna (Bluefin). . 977 108. 9' 8" 9435” T а. Ба, Вер D. М. Hodgsos* 
Wahoo... 133% lbs. 6'11" | 31" ара Cay, S K. L. Ames, JA- 
Weaknen. . 17 Ws. 8 ол. | 3710” | 19" Маа River, | Sept 30, | A, Welsbreker, — 
Weakûsh (Spotted) 151bs. 3 oz. | 2'1034"| 2014" Port Pierce, ERE C. W. Bubbar«-*- 
Yellowtall........ 90 Ibs. 411^. 35 ““ La Paz. Mexico . F. Hlekey 
SHARKS . 
Fish and scientific name Weight Length Girth here caught : Angler — 
pare 95 Man-Eater, all 80- г 
‘j2,a72 pe. 157 | 9% | Ашты вау, 1 ac 
$010 line test 2,071 ls, 15 9" | 8 2^. Cape Donning- I. Felten 
Mako, all-tackle . [1,000 tbs. 12" Mayor Is. New н, Rose 
Zealand 
80-Ib. line tes 745 we o, о” | o^ 23c | Fife йр ino 
Porbeagle. . 26010s.| 11^ 4^ | & 834" Durban, So J. L. Daniel - 
Thresher .. .. 922 Ibs. y Say or Тапа. Bob. пе) ЖЖ? 
MCI AGIS Tr or UE 1,382 lbs.] 13’ 10” | 7' 9" Vabeg Lende seater ane Бар 
Australia (130-16. 9) 


Sporting Events—Record Fish; Softball; Weight Lifting 


— Species Weight [Сео 


Diack Пала (Large 
mouth) 
Binek Валя (Small 
mouth) 
Black Bullhead 
Bluegill Sunfish 
Carp "T 
Cathet (Bine or 
M beni ppt 
Cathan, C ове 
Charr (Aretio) 
Gar, Alligator 
Gar, Longnowe 
Muskellunge, , 
Poreh (White) 


Perch (Yellow) 


Piokorel (Eastern Chain) 9 lbs. 


Pike (Northern) 
Baimon (Atlantio) 
Baimon (Chinook) 
Baimon (Silver) 
Kaimon (Landlooked 
and Ouanantohe) 
Trout (Hrook) 
Trout (Brown). 
(Cut-throat) 


(Golden) 


Trout 

Trout 

Trout (Lake), iis nnn 

Trout (Walnbow of 
nteethead) 

Trout (supapee) . 


Trout (Dolly Varden) . 


Wall-Kyed ru 


FRESH-WATER 


Gir le 
ETE b W Parr. 
10 the 8%. at Owen Y. Вт 
|a ma. M Kant Evana 
4 fts. 12 08, an TK e 
55 Ibe, Б 08 3 foe 
94 Ibe, B ов. мү "ue 
ооло м 
1) Ibs, 8 оз. ^W 
279 Ib». Ded 
м) и, 5 оз. чу : 
| 69 ibs. 11 os, De 
4 iba, 12 08. 
„аше. % ов. м 
2 


» 


46 Ibs. 2 оя. 
79.2 ibs. (36 
Кү 

1 . 

22 the, 8 ot. 
144 Iba. 
39 Iba. 

41 lbs. 
иза. 

63 lbs. 2 08. 
37 а. 

14 Yos. 0s. 
LI 
22 ms. 4 oF 


э 
z 
= 


World Softball Champions 


(Amateur Softball Association 


856 Sporting Events—Golf Champions 
Golf Records 
AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS bakes: 
National National Nat'IWomen's National National |Nat'IWomen's 
Yr. Open Amateur Amateur Yr. Open Amateur Amateur 
1895|H. Rawlins... . E Macdonald. Mrs, C.S. Brown||1924|C. Walker... R. T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs. “D.C. Hurd 
1896|James Еошів. .|H. Whigham. .|Beatrix Hoyt 1925) W. Macfarlane.|R. T. Jones, Jr. Collett 
1897 овор lords H. Whigham..|Beatrix Hoyt 1926|R. T. Jones, Jr, G. Von Elm. . G. Stetson 
1898|Fred Herd., Douglas .. Beatrix Hoyt 1927| T. Armour... R. J. Jones, Jr. M. Horn 
1899|Willle Smith.. II. Harriman. .|Ruth Fate 1928 [T. 5 R. T. Jones, Jr. Glenna Collett 
1900|Harry Vardon, C. Griscom || 1929! R. T. Jones, Jr. H. R. Joh'n, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
1901| W. Anderson, . G. Hecker R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
1902| LL. 'Auehterlonie G. Hecker Fr. Оштеб. . Helen Hicks 
1903 | W. Anderson. , Bessle Anthony ,|C-R.Somerville| Virg. Van Wie 
1904|W. Anderson, ,|H. C. Е . M. Bishop G. Dub Jr.|Virg. Van Wie 
1905|W. Anderson, . |Н. ackay „W. L. Little, Ir |Virg. Van Wie 
1906) Alex Smith., , . H. S. Curtis W. L. Little, Jr. |Glenna C. Vare 
1907|Alex Ross... M. Curtis John Fischer. Pamela Barton 
1908|Fred McLeod., |J. D. K. C. Harle J. Goodman.. .|Mrs. E. L. Page 
190919, Sargent. . Gardner I. Campbell Patty Berg 
1910) Alex Smith. "ownes, Jr. Campbell Betty Jameson 
1911|J. McDermo! Hilton. . urtis Betty Jameson 
1912|J. MeDermot . Travers. |M, Curtis .|Mrs. awell 
1913|F. Outmet. "Travers. |G. Ravenscroft 
1914| Walter Hagen. E Oulmet. . Н. A. .|Mrs.B.Zaharias 
Jackson Louise Suggs 
19157. D. Travers. , |R. Gardner. rs. С.Н. Grace Lenezyk 
Vanderbeck Mrs. D. Porter 
1916! C. Evans, Jr., C. Evans, Jr, , Alexa Stirling ..|Beverly Hanson 
1017-1015 (Not played) W. Maxwell...|Dorothy Kirby 
919) Walter agen? S. D. Herron., Alexa Stirling Jack Westland|Mrs. J, Pung 
1920 Edward Ray..|C. E Me Jr. . | Alexa Stirling Gene Littler. .|Mary Faulk 
DO e a En MM dH ce qoa m 
^ Ln ‘ol ack Fleck... . Ward. Pat Lesser 
102318: T. Jones, R. Marston|E. Cummings : RUE bed 
AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Paes yopora Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur E 
pen 


Frank Dol erty 
Mop EE 


Men 


teln . 


Women 


a Н 


Mrs. Leona Cheney 
Miss M. 
Miss 


5 


Miley 


* 
“Меску, Ir. 


Men Women 
.|Miss M. Hollins 
.|Miss M. R. Jenney 

M. Orcutt 

M. Orcutt 

is М. Orcutt 

M. Orcutt 

M, Parker 

s Helen Hicks 

M. Parker 

з Helen Hicks 

is M. Orcutt 

J. "Thorpe 
I. Dietrich 


. McCarthy, Jr. 


9 urpie 
. O Naughton 
.|Miss B. Jameson... r iss M. Orcutt 
2 BUT R. Mani Mi C. Leiehner 
; .| Miss B. Jameson. : 3 Mrs. R. Torgerson 
* Miss D. Germain. . Not played— war. 
- Miss D. Н. Driggs, Jr. Tot played—wat E 
s Not played-—war 


.|Miss M. Oreutt 
Miss L. Irwin 
Mrs, М. May 


.|Mrs, R. Torgi 
Mrs. R. Torgerson 
Margaret Mackie 
.|Mr&. Joseph Mason 
.|Roslyn Swift 

Mrs, S. Untermeyer 


Charles Coe.. 
Frank Stranalian 7 
Frank Stranahan, © 
Dale Morey . 
Bruce Cudd. 
Eddie Merrin; 


Metropaliz B Мв. Philip Cudone | 
an E no д 
Open Women s Amateur Mississippi 1 os 
Bob MaeDonald Glenna Collett . Hela WE. 
M. J. Bri ady Glenna Collett F Manion ^ Weng RN l'enzler 4 
Gene 8; Maureen Orcutt С. Wolff G. Crism: 
Macdonald Smith Mrs, G. H. Stetson |E, Held E. Spicer | 
Johnny Farrell Glenna Collett John Good H. Eh m 
Tommy Armour Glenna Collett A. Bartlett 
Bill Mehlhorn. Maureen Orcutt R: McCrary. 
Willie Mactarlane Frances Williams R. MeCrary pur 
Mandonald Smith Helen Hic! John Goodinan " 
On, риб Mrs. G. C, Vare G. Moreland ] 
Willie e Charlotte Glutting G. Moreland 
Paul Runyan Maureen Orcutt Hamman 
.|Henry Picard Mrs. G. C. Vare John Goodman 
Byron Nelson Edith Quier Dawson J. Munger 
J. Hines Charlotte Glutting D. Schumacher Fred Haas, Jr. 
б, 11 Binoy ея Orcutt Ү. Sav: M. Dane 
Н. Picar Mrs. Warren Beard ©. Barb . Du 
ПС: Wood Grace Amory ering N. wile ee 
Fot played) Mrs. H. MeNaughton E Strenahan S. Perry 
(Not played (Not played) John Kraft. “(Not played) 
Not played. Laddie Irwin Robert Riegel George Hamer 
(Not played Maureen Oreutt С. Coe ‘Thomas Barnes 
ә Not played, Patricia O'Sullivan R. Riegel Gene Dahlbender, Jr. 
„Jack Burke, Jr. Maureen Orcutt. ‘Charles Coe (Thomas Barnes 
George Stuhler Peggy Kirk Heu English Dale Morey 
.|Claude Harmon Patricia O'Sullivan L. M. Crannell, Jr. Arnold Blum 
Chet, Sanok Helen Sige! Charles Coe 2 Brewer, Jr. 
+ Peter Cooper Maas Downey Joseph. Conrad. Е joseph Conrad. 
е jones ames Jackson ‹ 
ECT dare Deane oseph sa 


Mary Ann Downey 


James Jackson 


Саен Tarrison 


К Sporting Events—Golf Champions 857 
BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Winner Year Winner Year n 


Winner er 
— — — — ———— ———ů— — 
W. Park .|Jack Sim! Я 1932. |G. 8: 
61. |Tom Morris, St. : |Bob Martin 909 ү 1933. |D. Sh OPER 
Tom Morris, Sr. 1р. L. Brown mes Braid 934.|T. H. Cotton 
3. |W. Park 1887. W. Park, Jr. Å 
Tom Morrls, Sr. .|Jack Burns 1912 Ra АМ, 
A. L. Strath W. Park, Ir. 13.|J, H. Taylor 937, 
H. 1938: |R. A. Whitecombe 


66, |W. Park 

Tom Morris, Sr. 
Tom Morris, Jr. 
io. | Tom Morris, Jr. 
тош Morris, Jr. 
‘ EH played) 
‘|Tom Morris, Jr. .|H. Vardon 
Тош Kidd H. H. * 
Mungo Park H. 26. 
‚|уүїШе Park H. s) 
Bob, Martin А 7 1927.|R. Т. Jones, Jr. 
Jamie Anderson 4 a 8. 
Jamie Anderson 1902. 1928.|W. Hagen (U. 3 
В Jamie Anderson 1929.|W. Hagen (0. S. 
1880, Bob Ferguson 
Bob Ferguson 1930. R. Т, Jones, Jr. 
2, Bob Ferguson 1 ^ 8. 

б 1931. | T. Armour (U. 8.) 


‘lw. L. Fernie з 
BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS n 
Winner Year n Winner wo 
ы] — 


Year Winner Year 
1940- 


T; MacFie |G, Hutchngs K. 
Hutchinson R. Maxwell E. W. Holderness ||1946. 
©. Hutchinson 1 ode is 1947 

al 


1014. Jio (Not played) 
Hilton 1920. Georgo d uncan 
erlonie  ||1921; |Jock Hutchison 
1 Walter Hagen 00.8.) 
Havers 


n 
dlay 


E. L. An 1 
B. Melville ‘John Ball “IM. Scott 
it I. H. teh r. (U.S. 
1 Titer. (U89 


1951—Mr 
1952—Mo 


F. Thompson 
.|D. Carrick 
1926. R. Somerville 
7.|D. Carrick 
928; |R, Somerville 
1929.|E. Held 
;|R. Somerville 


inner 


— — 
E.J, Harrison (U.8J 
Ferrier (U. B. 
im Ferrier (О, B. 
Palmer (U. 8.) 
dave Douglas B.) 


e De 


19! 
1953 
1054. 


Led Diegel 1936.|W. 
Leo gel aue "rs Pat Pletcher 
929. Leo Diegel Ii Hy Соо 1955. Arpoldyalmer 


А! 38. |S, 801 
ingen 1939. Il. MacSpaden 


tional Walker Cup Match 


Interna ; 
UNITED STATES VS. ОБЕАТ BRITAIN--MEN'S AMATEUR. (BIENNIAL) 
Seri пес United States 14, Great Britain 1 


2 725 . 1024 United States 934; Great Britain 2% 
by 
1922 United state er crest Britain 4 nad Paired ital A nen ne g A halved) 
1025 United States GAL oat В ans d 1947 United States 8: Great Britain 4, — 
9 United States 10; Great Britain 2 
3 (3 halved) 


1924 United States 9; Great Brit; 194 
1926 United States 614; Great Britain 5% 1951 United States 0; 
1920 United States 11; Great Britain 1 United ‘States 9; Great Britain 3 
1930 United States 10; Great Britain 2 1953 Uni! b: t Britain 2 
1932 United States 8; Great Britain 1 (3 halved) 1955 United States 10; Oreat Brita 
States Wins 12th International Tuna Tournament 
A United S yes won the 12th International Tuna Tournament nt Wedgeport, NG. Sept. 
1-9, 1955, its first victory since 1949 and matching the three-time record set by Cuba. Al. M. Whisnant, 
, s Y., provides the U. 8. team th all its points by boating а 585-10. tuna, Venezuela 


„М. 
finished second with 277. 


E858. | Sporting Events—Golf Champions 


Open, Invitation Golf Tournaments in 1955 


Date Event Winner 


Jan. 9|Los Angeles Open Gene Littler. 
Jan. 16 Bing Crosby Pro-Amateur (Pro di 
Jan. 16|Sea Island (Ga.) Women's open 
Jan, Jan Diego Open. 

» Татра 
Jan. 30/Thi 


2,500 
0:000 


5,000 
2.000 
4,000 
2/400 
2.400 
2400 
2:400 
5 Dons ponr om 30000 
„Julius Boros. . 50, 
А Gehe Ldttter я 5,000. 
am Sne; ` ae rey. 
Cary Middiecoff. | 10,000 
Kone m 1 
ode Eod 7,000 
3,000717 
Won playoff of tie, „New P.G.A. record for 72 holes, 
Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 
Y Winner Winner Year| Winner Year| Winner 


1926 {Walter Hagen 934. (Рам Runyan 1942. Sam Snead 1950. |Chandler Harper 


1927. Walter Hagen 935. Johnny Revolta 1943. | (Not played) 1951.|Sam Snead 
1928.|Leo Diegel 1936. | Denny Shute 1944. [Robert Hamilton -||1952 James 'l'urnesa 
1929. | Leo Diegel 1937. Denny Shute 1945. Byron Nelson 1953. |Walter Burkemo 
1930. Tom Armour 1935, Paul Runyan 19. Ben Hogan 1954. [Melvin Harbert 
1931, Tam Creavy 1939. |Henry Picard 1947. (Ј. Ferrier (Aust) 1955, Doug Ford 
1932. [Olin Dutra 1940 рүе Nelson 1948. Ben Hogan 

1933. [Gene Saragen 1941 e Ghezzi 1949. Sam Snead 


Doug Pord won the 1955 P.G.A. cham Топан! by defeati final, North- 
viie Sach’ July 2d. р P by defeating Cary Middlecoff in the дпа! 


i Ryder Cup Matches 
UNITED- STATES V8, GREAT: BRITAIN—PROFESSIONAL (BIENNIAL) 
Series Standing—United States, $ ‘latches; Great Britain 2. 
аа e ионй ioe Sits Sree АЕ 
1926—Grent Britain 1314; United. States 1 g^ ates 8; Grent Britain 
1021—United States 0107: Great Britain» 245 тсе (Not Played} 


, ted States 11; Great Britain 1 
reat Britain 7: United States Š 
1031—United Sta Great Britain 3 United States 7. Great Britain 5 


ig 
1933—Great Britain ; United States 51% reat Britain 215 


100 States 915; G: 
1963—United States ae Great Britain 51% 


Other Golf Championships in 1955 

Hopkins International Trophy, La Jolla, Calif. ‘French Ama -—Henri de 

сына States 17, Canada 10. * ze, I branes, aer" Don Bisplinghoffz 

lelen Lee Doherty Tournament, Miami, Pla.— 4. 

Pat Lesser, Senttle, Wash., def, Barbara Romack, ^ Canada Ch „Еа Purgal- 
Merten, Cali 6 and h, Chick Hariri United attese Mac Fa, Pure 

a "G.A. Senior Tournament, Dunedin, N. C. A. a. Cham 7 т 
Fin.—Mortle Dutra, Los Angeles aii. zi Joseph. делая edu 4e novie, Tenn 


rdue def, Johnny Garrett, 
Be men's Amateur, Palm Beach, Rice, 3 and 2, 
у, 


Pal; ach Wo 
Fla,—Polly Riley, Fort Worth, Texas, def. Joanne Fi i 
Goodwin, Plymouth, Mass, | up United Stage nei" France—Byron Nelson 


North-South Negro Open, Ишан, G. Richard National Public Championship, Jodia: 


Links 
ner, New York, м, T. (won playon в, Sam B 
He with: се хок, n. Cleveland, Onto) Iovis lan, Bummervile: ег, Mie, de 


North-South Amateur, Pinehurst, N. CW. РЕ lii Cham, Д 
Wass El Canada, Calif., det. Pat Lesser, Seati N. Per ШП Senior QUIM NO 


tle, N. y.- Ls + T. Arthur Menzel , Innis Arden, 159. 
Ne State Amateur, Jamestown N. Y.— 
р Seniors Championship, St. Augustine, Hill elds, „N. V., det, r . 
rd Randall, Rochester, N. Y., dei. Judd 9 ҮҮ Тр, М. L. aet, Tommy Goodwin 
* Greenville, Tenn., 1 up. , W. 


Д ‘omen’s National Wichita, Kans.—Fay 
n Лала, 5 
шь — Бордоп dcn Alan Thír- Crocker, Montevideo, Uruguay, 299. 


м P. Open, Wentworth, England—Peter AL ветре Менеп рез, Madison, wis.—Patty 
Wy ECC Chicago, Ш, 
"Lock Union South Africa, 290. Done, Huntingtay . e Саш: о tef, Berride 
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Bicycle Championships in 1955 
Sith NATIONAL AMATEU IL NM 


Senior 
-J , s, Тате t score—Pat DeCollibus, 
Haif mile Jack Disney, Altadena Calf. ent wal T non 
1 mile—Jack Disney. Time—2:34.3. Newark. Nj 


5 mie deck D dd ті 
le 7 к т ass. Time— 
10 miles--Art Longsjo, urg sin Baltimore, ко 
e—Jack Disney, Altadena, Cal ; ^" Women 
0% Fitchburg, Mass., 12; Allen ‘Bell, 
, 10; Jim Rojal, Chicago, Il. . Malf-mile—yeanne Robinson, Detroit, Mich. — 
11 енене) резе Mich., 0; Bob Pfarr, ТИипе—1:17.1, ANI 
Wis. 's; Tom! Montémage, Buffalo, 1 mile—Jéanne Robinson. Lom м: 


; Bob Tetzlaff, Los angeles catf., 3; 2 3 Robinson, Time 
Mertens, New York, d ne Robinson, 


Point A 
Junior М 21; Nancy pts pee 
Halt-mile—Pat DeCollibus, "Buffalo, N. Y. Time yore WY 13 45 wi MS 
-1:01.2 ar pi 
1 mile—Pat DeCollibus. "Time? 
i omes Phillip Criswell, LaMesa, Cali. Time nbn, Чы pie AN E j 
WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 


—12:18.9, 
1d Track Championships, Milan, Italy, Aug. Нора Motor panid: "s 
2—Amateur Sprint: Giuseppe O na, Italy. Worl re 
r pursuit: Norman Shell, Great Britain. on ah Amateur CUN 
ssional Sprint; Antonio Maspes Pro- Time—5:26:09.0. Р! 


Ital 
fessional Pursuit; Guido Messina, Italy, Fra аа: ers, Belgium. ELE 
OTHER BICYCLE EVENTS A me 


T —Loulson Bobet, r* of (n Ec 
per de таве LM ы ы мө Sure. RL, 1.01.4, 
Giro d'Italia (2,420.5 mi.)—Fiorenzo Magni Eastern, Seaboard Cham (25 
Italy, 108:56:13.0. Yonkers, н. MAR Longajo, Fi 
Middle Atlante C a Brooklyn, N Dn dr N 1 1102115,4. a 
(26 mt.)-—Rupert Wal , National Capitol Classic ( des ie, m 
M lal Classic, (50 mi.) Gaunt Ne Р, 
wi Bie, Cantora, Ny а F 


P. e ; Philadelphia, 1: wie 
Pa , ond Champlonsiy? (recive Field, М. " ^ 


ont ES core, pret Serie 
dictan Prix of Copenhagen, Denmark—Reginald ass 8:1 


Harris, Great Britai ‚ (28 mi.) — Art Loney, 
"astern" States Dirt Track Championships, e . „ 
Highland Park, N. 7 xe American Road 
Mertens, New, York, Mig i M 2 — ani Ben German. Bay cove, 1 КЕ 
Г е 
e PE Brooksin, N. Y» Bl 
World Bicycle Racing Records 


aare sots of wona не Ee qr x 
stinction was made ween 
established in 1947 by the Union Gycliste Internationale. 


Distance Time | ML LL. 
CES ee тлу Start—Unpaced 
K ml L Eier. [XE 
LU 
^ , J, Clark, 
R 5 e 
th 3 
Hullo. Ai Goulet, A 
Ы 

i$ mile or Ta fior, в. 
| kilome ter й Ье, U 

ї y 
іе aor Ty re hes 2 
500 mete 
T kilometer [s 1 e wA 
1 hour 87.9! 318 kms, Jos Mieffret, Franee 
= WORLD Ri u S EATABLISHED UNDER 0.01. 1941 CIAM 

Distan ce 

1 km. (fying 2. EE on. 5. 
1 kin, (stand: ne) . Ot. " 
10 kinn, (standing) Oct . 
20 kms. (tanding) Nov. 7. 


1 hour 


1 km. (flying) 
1 km, (standing) » 
10 kma, (standing). « 
20 kms (standing) 


P = pan, al 
1 hour 


— 
es fin 


j s 
955 

Volley Ball Championships in 1 
Source: Mec vile mood. Secretary, United Biates Volley Ball Association 
A.A.U. National Cham Knoxville, та Natal © Champlonships, Okia 

‘Tenn.—Wlson Ave. bias „ Xil. У mi 
„A. Champloi Oklahoma City, EA 

oia" Bisckion (баш) YMC! fena C. 


20th National Y.M.CA. 4 Okla- city, Okis. 


мм 3 crane Chama Da а аа iU — 


homa City, Okia.— Texas Сеп Community a enter 


ton, Texas. 
— 


aly 


X 864 Sporting Events—Int 


ercollegiate Rowing 


Intercollegiate Rowing Association Records 


The leading American rowing colleges, except 
Yale and Harvard, have sent eight-oared crews 
into competition since 1895. Columbia won that 
year over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., defeating Cornell 
and Pennsylvania in that order. 

In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, Pennsylvania 
and Columbia. In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia 
and Pennsylvania, The following year, 1898, the 
three-míle course on Lake Saratoga was used, 
Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin and 
Columbia, In 1899 the crews returned to Pough- 
keepsie, Pennsylvania won that year. Subse- 
quent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Sy: 

; 1905, Corne 1906, Cornell; 1907, 


Racing was dropped during World War I years 
and was resumed by four crews over a two-mile 
course on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N, Y., on June 19, 
1920, when Syracuse won in 11 m. 2% sec. The 
colleges again. returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 
And for four years rowed over а three-mile course, 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS (Course four miles) 


Washington (a) 
Washington 8 
Navy. 


Washington. . 


3 Саона 


'ornell .... 
Pennsylyania. 
(California | 
at mill 


1 
(b) 2 
7, Boston 


California; 


or four 
Columbia; 12, Syracuse: 


es ГА 
Univ.; 8, Princeton; 9, Wisconsin; 


but resumed the four-mile course in 1925, 
Freshman races were rowed over a two-mile 

course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, th 

winners being; 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1808. 


(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon= 
sin; 1901, 1902, Cornell; 1903, Сог» 
nell; 1904, 8: e; 1 


yracus , Cornell; 1906, Syracuse: 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, Cor: 910, 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, Corneli; 1913, 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cofe 
nell, They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell 
winnini ind returned with the varsities to the - 
Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won, 

The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race 
Was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell wine 
ning. In 1926 the course was lengthened to three 
miles. 

The regatta was suspended 1942-1946 and was 
restimed in 1947 over the three-mile course. 

In 1950 and 1951 the regatta was held in Mari- 
etta, Ohio, and on Onondaga Lake, Syracuse, 
М. Y., 1952-1955, inclusive, 


Syracuse 

- [Cornell 

Columbia 
Jornell 


»|Calitornia . 
Navys, угас\ве 
Penn, 
Syracuse 
Cornell 
California 
Wisconsin 
Syracuse 
California 
Princeton 


‚ jPrinceton 
M.. I. 

Princeton 

MT. 
nn, 
Mfornia 
lumbia 


Sua 16 
. «~ [California 
.IWashimgton. Stantord 


n 1039) 1 
10, МІТ; 


— 


JUNIOR LIGHTS (Three miles) 
dO m a al. 
Winner Time ! Second 

‘ornell 
Washington 
Cornell 
enn. 
Columbia 
Cornell 
Columbia 
Washington 
California 
California 


California 
Washington 


A 
Washington 


— A — аа 
F UO UM A 


* 


— 


. sylvania; 7, Col 
5, Princeton. 6, Californi 


Sporting. Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 
Yale-Harvard Rowing 


865 
TT 
1852, The original race, the firat ^, 0n. 
event, was an B-oared race with coxswaln rowed 10 m. 58 ec, Prom 1892 to sa Inclusive, 
over a two-mile course at Center Harbor, Lake won 36 races end Marvard 30. Previous 
Winnepesaukee, From 1850 through 1876 coxswalns for the varsity, freshmen and junior 9 
were dispensed with and the 6-oared boats were will be found in The World Almanac for 
steered on a suede гане by лубуз Dy wa he later issues, 1 
races at various sites, The two colleges returi 
to eight oars with cox for thelr first four-mile  Vale«Harvard freshmen eights began their 
race, June 30, 1876, on the Connecticut River at testa in 1899 on the Thames, Marvar 
Springfield, Mass., Yale winning in 22 m. 2 вес, ‘The 1900 race was в dead heat. The course has been 
The course was changed to the Thames "liver at two miles except 1018 and as ‚ From 
New London, Conn., in 1878, 1899 to 1923 inclusive the 

The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a -—Marvard 13, Yale 9. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four miles) 


Downstream and course recor T 4 (Harvard in 1948), 
Upstream reogrd—19:52.8 (Y. Mel 
Varsity victorles—Yale, 43; Harva M. 


JUNIOR VARSITY KIGNTS (Two mites) 


FRESUMEN KIGWTS (Twe mne) 


866 Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing; Amateur Rowing 


Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—414 Miles 
(For results of races since inauguration in 1841 see 1936 issue, The World Almanac, page 819) 
Үг. | Date Winner |Time|| Yr. | Date Winner {Time}! Yr. | Date Winner Time; 


1920. Mar. 27| Cambridge. . Oxt 


маг, Зо|Охгога, 


2, 
1990. Mar: nne 4 А X 
1927. К „Mar. 28 Cambridge 
1928. Mar. P. . A e. 194, pr. 3|Oxford.....|2 
1929. Mar. 23 Kane х 8 ? М ar, 26 Cambridige . . 


1931: |Mar- 21 Cambridge. -| 19:261945. Feb; 24 Cambridge.” 2 


*Distance T ine 1941-1942—No races on account of war. iDistance 1!4 miles. 1946 race flrst 
ofcial full-distance race since 1939. 
Recapitulation (Races of 1940, 1943, 1044 not counted)—Cambridge 55, Oxford 45, dead heat 1 (1877). 
Course Record—17:50—8et by Cambridge in 1948, 


Other Crew Racing Regattas in 1955 


Winner's 
Distance Winner Second Third time 


Princeton A УГРИ 9:01. 


.|2 miles. 


.|2 miles, ..... Rutgers 10: 
1 5/16 miles. Columbia. : $ 
^ 1% miles... 8 
д 2 тоПев,,...-|Үаіе,.,..... |Rutgers.......]....- 10 
5 15/16 m! Tesora > 6 
. 2 miles, -|Columbía 10: 
Арг. ridge, MASS.. > 1% miles. Wisconsin. Harvard Princeton 8: 
e Cup) 
Apr. 30|Providence, Н. P 1 5/16 miles., Rutgers: Brown. > ó: 
«|194 mes... Na. |Cornell. . Syracuse. 8: 
I miles. . Penn Navy.........|Harvard........ 8: 
Syracuse 10; 
Yd 15 
Cornell. 6: 
» [California . : 15:47,0 
Harvard. + 7:06. 
ale 8:414 
Stanford... s... 6:44.5 
June 4|Redwood CH ous miles... . -{Stanford. . . „Саш - 15:26.0 
June ä 1/3mítes. . Penn Boose 12:06.2 


*Harvard won the соу Сир, Wisconsin being ineligible, 


* i c NAVY ENDS LONGEST ROWING STREAK 
lavy's skein rowing victories in three years was broken in its defeat by Pennsylvania in the 
9 — бур, XR on the Charles River, May 7, 1955, ending the longest monins теак in the 


f intercollegiate row! 
Сар ена MON. ing, In winning, Penn set the fastest time ever made in an Adams 


Amateur Rowing in 1955 


81ST NATIONAL REGATTA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN 
Schuylkill River, Philadelphia, Pa., July 16-17 
Pair-oared Shells With Coxwain—Pairmount Senior Quarter-mil — ht, Vesper, 
RC, John Kieffer, Tom McDonough, Joe Hasiak), Time e ВШ Knecht Чер 
ned E VENUE. 477 7 Dash—Rudy Jezek, New York A.C. Time 
le—Vesper B.C. (Gus 1: 
Constant Ger! Angulo, . Pair-oared Shells Without Coxwaln—New York 
Mahan). ’ 118. Мене ЧАШ Dk iy (Robart Callahan, Ambrose Callahan). Time 
e (ith Coxwaln— wost ран спан —Medb. Doubles—Penn A.C, (Tom Darcy, Tom 
Robert Sauerwein, Е Masterson). Time—1:26,0, PAGAN). Time~7:42.0. 
D Senior Ra  Detzolf (Walter Hoover, Jr., 
or Quadruple—Vesper B.C. (Dick Mahan, Jim Mcintosh), ‘Time—7:30.5. 
Frank Nino, Bill Knecht, Jack Kelly, Jr.). Time— a ane Singles—Tom Smith, Leander. Time— 
| Intermediate Eights—Vesper B.C, Time—6:58.1. 150-1Ь. Eights—West Side R.C, (Richard Каш: 
- 150-Ib. Fours With Coxwain—West Side В.С. dall, David Zak, Robert Uhl, Ronnie Hanna, Louis 
(Robert, ОЪ Ron Hanna, Lou Cardwell, Jim Cardwell, Jim Wynn, Jim Bee Robert Sauer- 
Wynn, J даан ). Time—71:39.0. wein, Ed Masterson), Time—6 
MEGA Mie ru McDonough, Fair- туа p Singles jack. Kelly, Jr. Time— 
Fi Senior Eights—Vesper B.C. (John Carnes, Gerry 
К etn Schnabel, d Fon. Robert Dorwart, kr, Miller ses ; Toland, Bl Knecht, 
T, 
Тиле—6:57 Аз Rosenberg). Тїшє—ф5.4 0 r^ 


8 
e mond Seay 1 2 of кПа. Thames 


les: J " ladel- 
te: Bi G. Y от ont single [rae MUN PRO. 
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Olympic Games Records К 


The modern Olympic Games, first held in Athens, Greece (1896), were the result of T» 
Pierre de Coubertin, a French educator, to curd interest in education head Si шке, ens 
better international understanding through universal um of you! 


His source of inspiration for the Olympio Gi was the 8 анек "Oy io О 
notable of the four, Panhellente celebrat pa The ames were combi) rge, Gran. m 


athletic festivals held every four years. The first m tivi 
date from which the Greeks — i to keep their calendar recordad fore, w ' or К tour year «аш 


the games. 
© simple—the first 1s said ауе isted merely of в foot 
Originaly the games were & пріо firs! to 5 5 consi miiy e Mid ори aet of 


1 200 yards on the plain near the small CAA 8 L 

i scope han n Popular асс! “КА as tebe сүл Е; nation HORI prid e 155 г Ky fre d 
highest ethical standards an: ami 

Winners were awarded laurel, ony CR m palm wreaths, ane: ES accorded many bela 


thereafter in their individual communities. 
Under the Roman emperors, the original concept of the ies was lost deterior, 
professional carnivals and circuses until they were banned руш» EA ‹ jt n 
Baron de Coubertin planned a revival of the games on a та буш T4533 гав able to 
1 2055 


enlist nine nations to send thelr athletes to the first modern О! then many 
thousands of athletes representing more than Ko panong pare Simpie [zw er 


panded (1924) to include the Winter О! Games. The two wor! 8 
cancellations of the games scheduled for 191 110 and 1944. 
Sites of Games 

1896 ines 1912 Stockholm, У Los Angeles, Calif. әс 
Dx. Ip: 

4 Д d d h 
1906 Aia d 1928 Amsterdam. 1952 Helsinki, Finland, 
1908 London. 


100-meter run. 
200-meter гиз... 
400-meter run, 


800-meter run. 
100 E run 


== ==5 
52522 55 


50,000-meter wali 
1 tiem, hurdles, 
400-meter hurdi 


16-Ib, shot, 
16-10. hammer. 
00-10, weight 
Pentathion 
Decathlon, 


53,000-meter stpl. 042 
High Jump .. ум 
Broad Jump. j 
Hop, step, Jui 9^ 
Pole vai фе 
Discus TU 
Javelin } 
* 
›5 


23 


| (Wint, Laing, MeKenley, Whóden), Meisinki, 12 
з, 000- -meter team race—8 m. 32 8. Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, W. Kate), Paris, { om 


100-meter run. 
200-meter run, 
S00-meter run. 
80-meter hurdles 
High jump, 
Broad Jump 
Discus, . 


wn. . 
200-m. breast stroke.. TIS ` Э ИЯ 
400-m. breast stroke. " . Mathe. German: : rd 
800-meter relay--8 m. 31.1 FRETUM ема (Moore, Woolsey, Konno, McLane), Helsink: Mer 
SWIMMING—WOMEN 


шеше free style. , |] m. 
meter free style, .|4 m. 
e [24 1 [o Ж: 
met ңе! 
200-m. breast stroke. 2 m. 51.7 


400-meter relay—4 m. 24.4 „ Hungary 


Novak, Temes, I. en Szoke), Helsinki. 
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Olympic Games Champions 
TRACK AND FIELD (MEN) 


60-Meters Run 1948 Gaston Reiff. Belgium.............. 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States. 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States Cross- -Country 


100-Meters Rün i612 H. Kolehmainen, Finland 


1896 T. E, Burke, United States .............128 5-Mile Run 
1900 F. W. Jarvis, United States. 10 4-55||1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain 
1901 Archie Hahn, United States 1/1808 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain.. 
1906 prome Hahn, United States... 11 1-5s 2 
1908 R. E. Walker Routh д 10 4-55 10,000-Meters Run 
1912 R. C. crag United 10 4-880 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland 
0 C. addock, 8. 8.8 10 4-55 |1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland 
1924 H. M. bU 95 "Great В 10.651) 1924 Willie Ritola, Finland 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada 10 4-5s|| 1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland 4 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States 10.3s|/ 1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States.. 10.38!) 1936 Imari Salminen, Finland. ... 
1948 Harrison Dillard, United States 1948 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia.. 
1952 Lindy Remigino, United States. А 1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia 
200-Meters Run Marathon 

1-5s|| 1896 S. Loues, Greece 
3-5s 198 ШОМ; France T 

Sane civ 55 J. Hicks, United States.. 

tes.. 1.18 1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada. .. 2h. 8 

ring, United States 2.225 || 1908 John J. Hayes, United States. 2h. 

v. Scholz, nited aw 1.68 |11912 К. K. McArthur, South Africa 2h. 36m. 54.8 
1938 RAN liams, eS 1 4-5s 1050 Н. Kolehmainen, Finland 2h. 32m. 36, 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United $i 21.25 |11924 A. О. Stenroos, Finland 
1936 Jesse Owens, United E 20.75||1928 El Ouafl, France 
1948 Mel Patton, United State 21.15||1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina. 
1952 Andrew Stanfield, United. E . 20.75 || 1936 Kitei Son, Japan 

400-Meters Run 1948 D. Cabrera, Argentina 


1896 T, E. Burk 0 Beal 1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia 2h. 
1009 M. W. Lone United States: 49 2-58 10,000-Meters Cross-Country 
1904 М. L. Hillman, United State 


.49 1-5s||1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.. 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States.. ‚53 1-5s|| 1924 Paavo Nurmi,’ Finland 
1918 5 eee eee walkover, 20е 1,500-Meters Walk 
е LÀ es 8 " =n Я 
G, 0 т! 1906 George V. Bonhag, United States 7m. 12 8-$ 


D. Rudd, 
1377 E H. шады, Great Brita, 
928 R. arbuti, United State 
1932 Witham: Carr, United States. 
1936 Archie Williams, United States 
1948 Arthur Wint, Jamaica.. 
1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, B. W. 


800-Meters Run 
1800 5 E. E Flack, Great Britain. . 


тро, t УА 
htbody, United States 


3,000-Meters Walk 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy 


3,500-Meters Walk. 
16.25 || 1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain. 


948 J. F, Mikaelsson, Sweden 
1900 Paul P Pirim, 1992 John Mikaelsson, Sweden 


1908 M, 2 

ht 2. 5 e Меге. „ 514 10-Mile Walk ; 

19 Б 8 Rey Great Britain nee 5c us 1908 G, E. Larner, Great Britgin...Ih, 16m, 612 
im. 


1928 В: G. А Lowe, Great Britain....1m, 51 4: 50,000-Meters Walk 
1932 Thomas Kampion Groat Britain "Ша, 22.9 1826 1932 Thos. W. Green, Great Britain an, 50m. 


I John Woodru: пей S! 936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain ah. 30m. 415 
1948 Mal Wige United States, 1945 5. A. Lundgren, Sweden 4h. 41m. 
1852 Mal Whitfleld, United States 1952 Giuseppe Bordoni, ltaly...... 4h. 


1,500-Meters Run 110-Meters Hurdles 


1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain Am. 1898 T. P. Curtis, United States.. 
1900 C. Bennett, Great Britain 2 1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States a 1904 F. Schule, United States 
1906 J. D. niti tes 1906 R. G. Leavitt, United States 
1908 M. 1908 Forrest Smithson, United States 
1912 A. 1912 F. W. Kelly, United States 
uM А, 1920 Е, Ј. Thomson, Canada vs 
1924 Раз 1924 D. C. NV) United States 
1928 H. 1928 S. J. M. Atkinson, South Africa... 
932 Lu; 1932 fele Saling, United States . 
qn J: E. Kar 198 ME Town Манеа States 
Henr! Eriksson, am Porter, United States.. 
1952 Joseph ‘Barthel, Luxemburg 1952 Harrison Dillard, United States 


5 000-Meters 7 200-Meters Hurdles 


- 10m, 2 2-55||1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States 
.. 9m. 1904 H. L. Hillman, United States., 2 


М y 400-Meters Hurdles 
t Р 1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United bares 
1036 Volnari Iso-Hllo, Finland jm. 38s 1904 H. L. Hillman, United States. 
1948 Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden 1908 C. J. Bacon, United States 
1952 Horace Ashenfeler, United States em. 45 tout rt Taylor Se КЫНЫ 
$,200-Meters Steeplechase Lord Burghley, Great Britain. 
1908 A. хафи Oreat Britain - 10m, 47 4-58 198 mM EN 1 Ireland... 
000-Me! Stéeplec ` 196 240 Сер. ardin, United States. 


y Cochran, 
1900 C; Rimmer, (Great Britain , 5. 58 2-69//1952 Charles Moor, United States: 
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High Jump 
1896 E. Н. Clarke "United States, Sft. 11 te4in 1896 Robt. Garrett ште Beate States. 
1900 I. K. jaxter, ini! t 1616, 2 4-5in 040 
1904 S. S. Jones, United States bít, Ilin 
1908 Поп Sorter, United states йн NIE: 
‚Р, Porter, Un 1 heri 
1912 Aima W. Richards, United States. Er le, pin неа sinten: 


Ai ang eft han 


H. 
A 

1920 e W. Landon, United 8 
R 


1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada! 

1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States. othe " is m 
1948 John L, Winter, Australia. . 616. біп 
1952 Walter Davis, United States. 


bt. b. gain 


ed Adolfo 
1952 Sim Бер United Sta 


1900 R. 
1904 R. tanding pow and Jp 
1906 R. 1900 R. bà Ewy, Ui Btates , E t } ЕН 
1908 R. 1904 К. 4 ac ous tates., 411 n 
1912 С. КҮЙ ras, Greece -An T гед 
ning Broad Jump 1896 J, ae ана 1 za 
1896 E. H. clam "Un! ied States. ft. 9 3-41n|| 1900 Myer Prinstein, United 8 m. 4 1-41) 
1900 A. Kraenzlein, United 8! 2316, 6 An 1904 Myer Prinstein, 1 555 паа, p 
1904 Myer Prinstein, "United. Skates. , 24ft. In tt] ir O'Connor, ni 4601, in 
1906 Myer Prinstein, United States, .23{t. 1 1-2in J. Ahearne, "Great Britain. 48i, 11 1-4in 
SR CR ban" ta aad п In m 9, e eee. 
Я TS 7 
1020 Wm Pettersen, “Sweden. ios. doit. D -ain || 1824 л W: Winter: Austra 
14 DIES Hubbard, ME pt States: en Н idm E : M сас d, 
mm, nite 
1932 Бачата Gordon. United stat 6 Naoto Tajima, Japan.. 


t 
1918 A. Ahman, Bweden 


1936 Jesse Owens, United States. 
1948 William Steele, United Sta 


1952 Jerome Bife, United States 16-15, shot Put 


E 1896 Robt. Garrett, United 8 
1912 Great Britain. ^^ ne RAT 4 1900 Н. Sheldon, uted States, 
9; tes. 
1924 United Sta ed M. J, Sheridan, United States 
1932 United Ind 11 E^ P McDonald: United Stat MI un 
1936 United Right and left ‘hand Ralp 1155 
1948 United 


ГИ, 5 in 

Eu 1924 Clarence eat United States, 4900, 2 32815 
1928 John уск, E Btates E 
1938 Leo Bextoi nit 

1936 Hans Woel Germany. 

1948 Wilbur ‘Thompson, United States. 56%, zin 


1 
1924 United States. А, 1952 Parry OBrien United f States in ий, 143 
uon. an 
Mart, tin 


1908 United States 


25 Discus 
1936 Great Britain. 1233 ў semen, Я ыы States 


1948 United States. 


1952 Jamaica, B. W. I. Javelin Throw 
Pole Vault 1202 E. aad LL CARE isti. J iain 
1 там. 7 1 
1896 W. W. Hoyt, United Btates.....10ft. 9 3, n 
1900 1. K Baxter, United States. “dost. eh ни d dale 
1904 С. E. Tift, in| 1912 к. Lemming. Gweden 


United States. 


1906 5589 ни hts and A hand: 
1908 
onni My; 
1912 $24 Jonni ү Finland 
Y * ER mS ide india Ans 
i arvinen, an vee 

5 1 Ma ernard Siweck, Germany .. 29611. 8 5-1in 
1928 Babin e E үүт E Kaj T. Rautavaara, Finland... 22814. 10а 
1932 William Miller, United js. 952 Cy Young, United States ....... 24211, 0.7010 
1936 Earl Meadows, United States td в 
1948 Owen О, Smith, United States e 1% Pentathlon 
1952 Robert Richards, United States 14tt, 11, fin ne p. Meandar, Sweden, - it Bis 

16-Lb. Hammer Throw 1020 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland. 4 pts 
1900 J. J. Flannagan, United States. ..,. 1б. 4in | 1924 E Н. Кш Finland: 1010010 pta 
1904 J. J. Flannagan, United States. . tt. Desi 
1908 J. 35s чаап, 81 States 170ft. 4 1 eratirion 
1912 M. J. M MoGrath, United States. 17 Vit. l 101g 1.38 
194 F. D. oun o United States. iun 10 1n 19199 
1928 Di „ O'Callai relant 
1932 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland: ap “hig 14% Ec 
1936 Kay Nemeth, Hungary ise igit n 5 

mry Nemeth, iungi 

1952 Joseph Csermark, Hungary .....197ft. 114 1 B 


Olympie Winter Games Champions-—1924-1952 


Bites of Games 
1924—Chamoníx, France || 1932—Lake Placid, N. Y. iesu — Norway 


1928—8t. Moritz, 
Switzerland 


936—С! 1948—8t. Moritz, 1956—Cortina, Italy 
- Switzerland (rchedued ) 


armisch- 

Partenkirchen. 
BOBSLED - 

4 Man 


1924—8witzerland (Capt. Scherrer) 
1928—United States (Capt. Fiske) 
1932—United States (Capt. Piske 
1 DE] 
ni tates (C. 
ermany "Capt. A p A. Ostler), . 


1952— Germany (capt 
Skelet 


1928—United States (John Неа! n 
1948—Italy (Nino Bibbia) ............ y 
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Records; Interscholastic Records 


ICE HOCKEY 
1924—Canada 1936—Gresat Britain 
1 anada 1948—Canada 
1932—Cunada 1952— Canada 
SPEED SKATING 
500 Meters 


-, 18m. 4.8s 
am. 36.55 


Irving Jaffee, United States 19m. 13.68 
llangrud, . 24.38 
Im. 26.38 


;. lém. 45.8s 
canceled due 


FIGURE SKATING 
Men 


1952—Jeannette Altwegg, Gr. Britain 

14% places, 161,760 

Pairs 
1924—H. Engelmann, A. Berger, Austria. 4. 
1832 — Andres Joly, Pierre Brunet, France 78. 
932—Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France. 16.7 
1936—Maxie Herber, Earnest Baier, Germany 103.3 
1948—Micheline Lannoy, Pierre Baugniet, 
Belgium, 17% placings.... 

1952—Ria and Paul Falk, Germany 
114% places, 11.400 


SKIING 
18 Kilometers 


Jump 
1924—Jacob T. Thams, Norway . 
1928—Alfred Andersen, Norway 
1932—Birger Ruud, Ni 
1936—Birger Ruud, Norwa: 
1948—Petter Rugsted, Мог 
1952—Arnfinn Bergmann, 


1924—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden 


1928—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden 3 
1932—Karl Schaefer, Austria 2602.00 
1936—Karl Schaefer, Austria. 2959.00 
1948—Richatd Button, United States 


191.177 


10 places .. 
1952—Ricbard Butt 192.256 


1924—Mrs, Н. Szabo-Planck, Austria 2094.25 

nja Henie, Norway . 2452.25 
1932—Sonja Henie, Norway x 2302.05 
93! mja Henie, Norway........ 2971.40 
1048 Barbara Ann Scott, Canada, 11 places 163.077 


1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway Г 18.906 
1: Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway 17.833, 
1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway...... 446.0 
1926—Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway Hi 

461.621 


30 Kilometers Military Race 


1924—Switzerland .. +. 3hrs. 56m. 68 
40 Kilometers Relay Race 

1936—Finland 

1 weden . 

1952—Finland 


Combi 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 


Source: National Federation 


of State High School Athletic Associations 


Event Holder School Site and year 
Jesse Ownes.. .. E. Tech., Cleveland, O. Chicago, II. 1€ S 
100 yds. James Jackson eda, Calif..." Berkeley, Catit 1054 
Jesse Owens. h., Cl .|Chicago, III., 1933 
Eoo ao ea Eddie Southern.. Austin, Texas, 1955 
440 yds.. eee dle Southern veras 
Austin, Texas, 1955 
880 ass n Bo -den Berkeley, Calif, 1954 
I mile, ns... Tom Skutka 


Joe Batiste. 
Lee Miller, 
Bill Curtis. 


[William Bless 


$4 e 


Monte Upshaw. . 
Fletcher jur Gilder; 


14 ft. 2 in. James A. Brewer. 
62 ft. 514 in.. Donald S. Vick... 
+» [Edsel WI 
-|Altred Ое! 


ad jump......|25 ft. 
У Pole чаш И 13 16 
| Pole vault (out)... 
Shot put (12 Ib,). . 


hes 


bels. 


440 yd. relay | 042.0. 


harles E. Tidwell... | 


S.|New Brunswick, N. J., 
1955 
Tucson, Ariz., 1939 
п 


Austin, Tex., 1047. 
;|Dunean, Okln., 1952 


Wichita, Kans., 1955 


Dallas, 1948 
Los Angeles, Calif., 


Berkeley, Calif., 1054 
Detroit, 1949 


Tempe, Ariz., 1956 
Riverside, Calif., 
1955 


-|Kearney, Nebr., 1937 
Amityville, N. Y., 


12.19 
Stillwater, Okla., 1937 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1948 
Loy Angeles, Caiit., 


Texas, 1955 
ро, Calit., 


Austin, 
Com] 
10 


Sporting Events—World Track and Field Records 871 
World Track and Field Records 


Source: International Amateur Athletic Federation 
Better records in several cases have been reported fut await: official consideration 


MEN 
RUNNING E 


Event - Holder here made 
B May 15, 1948, .. IE езп, , 
100 yds.. Tt D. Hogan.. (Мак 13. Ir yanay d 
220 yds, Melvin Patton... . 8. May 7, i e Alios" 
440 уаз... erb McKenley d Tam Berkeley, 
5 ie ЭИ, 
8800 x Mal Whitfleld, ,.... . U. 8. m my id 17, 18 ү Fin- 
LT B l ^ 
4 Gunnar Nielen Дег” Denmark, . Sept. ei ‘eaten 
1 mile.. John Land: „ЈА June 21, Sku 
2 miles. Gaston Reiff. . Aug, 26. ‚ France 


118 m. 26.4 8 


ah d био, 7 


3 miles. Viadimir Kui 
6 miles. 27 m p 2 . .|Emll Zatopek . Czechoslovakla June Тор [Brea 
10 miles. 12 5. „Em Zatopek, , » [Czechoslovakia Sept, e „ ау, 
15 miles. s.. .. h., 16 m.. 26,4... Emil Zatope г... Caechoslovakla|Qot;: 26. 1952. . |Bà 1 
hour... М 12 mi., 809 yds.. . |Emll Zatopek....,..|Czechoslovaklalsept. 35, 1951,. ERETI = 
RUNNING— METRIC DISTANCES 
Jesse Owens, c.s 
Harold Davis 
Lloyd La Beach 
100 meters. 10,2 ТЕРЕ, Pr T va 
„ 1. à 
Heinz Futterer.... Germany.. Oct, 31, 1954. . ш 
200 meters, Melvin Patton. 8.8. A. 7455 юан Ачей 
400 meters. George Rhoden, . . K. *. ren У аЗ. 1950; ; 55 


800 meters. . + : Rudolt Нага, .|Germany. mos: 15, 1039. . Milan 
1,000 meters. .|2 m., 19. ..|Audun Boysen Norway... Aug. 8. 1964. Өк, 
1,500 meters. Js m., ANB „„ 66 John Landy. Aust ralla.. . [June 21, 1954. . iie u- 


[Belgium Sept. 29, 1948. , Brussels, 


Gaston Reiff, . 
tum. 


2,000 metern. s m., 7 8. 


3,000 meters. 7 m., 58,8 „Gaston Relff,.,.....|/Belglum......|Aug, 12, 1049, . |Gavle, 

5,000 metern. 13 m., 5124... Vladimir Kue U.S. S. R. get, 23, 1964. РАЙО. 2 
о, 

10,000 meters. . Emil Zatopek . June 1, 19i (Brussels. 

15,000 meters. Faull Zatopok , Went. 20, 1981.. oleis, 


ept. 29, 1051, Льо: 


20,000 meters. Hon Zatopek. 


25,000 meters. . UM die Кш Zatopek ds hosovak bat 26, 1 Ж e 
30,000 meters. nil Za j он! 
W Emili Хато! Vopek А 95 ni. $i re 
Piu sc UM eee 
Fmi 5. Wörner Нага on... Верт. 1, "Manos —— 
$20 Roland Hardy. ay 81, 1952.. [London 
7 miles... . Werner Нагато. Вер. 9, 1945.. [Kumli 
weden 
; Dolezal . Caechostov us Eg 1954... поједу 
. Dolezal : 18 OMY ја ay * 14 ‚ноону 
J. Ljunggren ] * d 
ERING- t i ‚ IBtoekholm. 


IY UU i : 

‘Werner Tardmo.,. 

y eoo. Нагато, 

J. Dolezal 

J. Dolezal 
‚ Dolezal. . Caochuslovahia ngua 
14 Jungen Sweden, .[Eristad 

Jonn Mitknelsson eden. vis. Я MA. оек 
„ Dolezal... sssi ч b, 052. . |Prigue 


1 » 6 
Mu. Ин 
Galt Lake 


Richard Attleaey. ... 


120 yards.. is.. 
. [Harrison Dillard... . « 


45 ds. Yuri Lituyev E 1 175 bag 
0 я. „ r a 
no motera, Боа ad DR Анам. U, 


900 meters...» « Harrison Dillard... .. 
400 meters [50.4 »............ J. LMuyey. sees 


RELAY RACES 2 
. „U. B. K.. . 98, 2 Е 
Шир йо, Calle 8 U.8. A. May 14, 1938; . | Fresno, Calif 


Y P. Jor- 
EOM z 


440 yd. (4x110) .140.5 


Univ. of Texas A. May 22, 1954. |Los Angeles 
(D Simi, J. А “ы 
А. Frieden, С. 


880 yds. (4х220) 1 РЕ АВРОРА: heo | May 20, 1049, . Los gto, 


1 mile (4x440).,| m., 8.8 %% „„ „„ Aug. 9. 1952.,| London 


N mU 


Sporting Events—World Track and Field Records 


RELAY RACES 


Record Holder Country Date Where made 
8 7 m., 27.3 8..)Fordham Unly.......|U. S. A. May 21, 1954 Los. Angeles, 
(T. Foley, Е. Tarsney, Calif. 
х Lgs 1 c 
Verde 16 m., 41 в... [Nat'l Team (R.G. or, Brit-N. L|Aug. 1, 1953..|London 
Bannister, C. J. Chat- 
away, G. W. Nanke- 
ville, D. C. Seaman) b. 
RELAY RAGES—METRIG DISTANCES 
400 mtrs. (4x100).....|39.8 66. U; B, A. Nat. Team.. U. S. A... Aug, 9, 1936. .|Berlin 
f (orna. Metcalfe 
rapor Wykoff) 
800 mtrs. (4X1 200) . . 1 m., 24 s... .|So. Galt. . b. B, A. . Мау 29, 1949.. rd Ange, 
Jalif. 
1,600 mtrs. (4х400)., . |3 m., 3.9 s... .|Jamalica Team July 27, 1952. . |Helsinkl 
A. B. 1 L. Lat: 
McKenley, 5 
Rhoden; вар 
8,200 mtrs. (4x800) .. .|7 m., 26.8 s... |Sovlet Army Team, . „July 25, 1954. . Kley, 
(О Ageev, 8. Suk- U.S. S. R. 
@ Тук) n 
‚ Ivi 
6,000 mtra, (4x1,500)..|15 m., 21.2 s..|Budapest! Honved,..|Hungary..... July 14, 1954. . Budapest 
Б port bg esulet 41. 
28 voliry1, 
F. Miles, 8, Tharos) WC 
FIELD EVENTS uw. 
High umw—-— 5 Walt Davis E June 27, 1953. Dayton, Onlo 
Running broad jump.. 26 fe. B Jesse Owens. E May 25, 1935. . | Ann Arbor 
Run., hop, step, Jump . 1 Is 2 „|Le Scherbakov......|U.8.8.R. July 19, 1953... |Moscow 
Pole yault........ tee 18 ft, 2 X tae С. Warmerdam. . May 23, 1942.. ЖО 
16 1b. shot but. eh f, 10 In... |W. Parry len Jus 11, 1954. . Los Angeles 
m ) 
Discus throw. . 6 in.. .|Fortune Gordien, . Aug. 22, 1953. . Pasadena, 
» Calif, 
Javelin throw, sisis. IUE Bud Held.. 5 Aug. 8, 1953. Pasadena, 
8 5 © 
16 10. hammer throw. . pd A eA in.|Mikhall Krivonosov..|U.S.8.R......|Aug. 29, 1954. . Berne, Switz, 
Decathlon. } July 25-26, 1952| Helsinki _ 
Mar, 8, 1952.. 
Aug, 5,1954. 
July 18, 1954, . 20 уз 
Sept. 24, 1933../Тетһег ` 
118 4, 19) 970 Japan 
July 25, 1952. : | Helsink! 
‚ Вер, 16, 1954. | [Klev,U. В. S.R 


Ausi an Nat'...,.|Australia,.... 
eam (de La 
lackson, W. 


.|Bept. 20, 1953. . n 


Hungary 
Nat Team Pu „ 0. S 
j fiam ett. Pec 


Sept. 30, 1953... London 


July 21, 1954. . ITA. 


ungary 


Sept. 19, 1953. . Budapest, 
Hungary 


1952, .|Helsinkt 
1954. ler, USSR 


TER 


Ly 
ay 22, 1954. .| Kiev, 
[Ner Zealand. Feb. 20, 3964. . cee. 
14, 1954. . Jas a Pn Y 
Oel. 18, 1952. .| Thitist 
Aus. 6, 1954. (кіру 


А 0.8.8.8. 
„ 1954... Bucharest, 


Source: Amateur At 
less otherwise noted. 
parable records by American с! 


hletic Union, Indoor records. 
(F) designates foreign holder 
itizens also are listed. 


Distance 


Time 


4 


TA 


- Holder _ 


100 yards. . 
220 yards. . 
220 yards. 
1205 ht. eur 
20 yards. . 
around turn. 
00 yards 


300 yards 


440 yards. . 
600 yards... 
© 880 yards. . . 


2 miles, 
3 miles, 
4 milles... 
Smiles, ... 


miles... 
10 miles 


15 miles 


20 miles. . 
hour, .. 


60 yards... 
(Ai track) 


100 yards 
220 yards: | 

220 yards. ; 
long laps) 
05 Yards. 

ards, , 

(dirt track, 


4 lie 
о! 
{ ong fas) 


00 yards... ... 


Around2eurves 
0 yards. , ee) 


КЕЗ 


P 
2a 


КҮЗ 


3 


8 B8 333 33+ 


2335855355 


co cos ève 


S Se onp mmm 


S SAS TTS 


NOE 
= 


10.2 s.. 


= 
Фтлрышышыз® RA 888 NSS 
3888888888 SE Lob maa 


Ec 
ЕР 


Melvin E. Patton. 
Melvin E. Patton. 
Roland A. Locke 


Andrew Stanfield, 


Charles P: 
Janusz Ki 


Curtis Stone. 
H. Kolehmain 


222 


eomRTREREWS oo 


Herbert Mekenley 


„Aubert, Dodds. . 
„ Clenn Cunningham, H 80 ve N. = 


.|Horace Ashenfelter, . + 


H. Kolehmainei 


E MEN—JNDOOR . 
Ralph Metcalfe. , . Nolte, 
Jesse ‘Owens. СШ 

Sam S. Stoller. 


Jaines-J. Gi 
Thane Baker. 


James Lingel. . 
Herbert. Мекен 
Roy Cochrani sas 


ма Whitheld. 


Jon Borican. 
John Woodruff. 


Don Gebrmann 
John Borican. 
John Borican. 5 
cry nt 
v whine» ti] 


874 


Sporting Events—American Track and Field Records 


Distance Time Holder I Where Made 
200 meters. . 29.2 s. Melvin E. 1 Los Angeles, Calit. May 
200 meters. : 20.5 в. Roland - [LAncoln, Nebr. 

(slight curve) 

e Maud Y 20.6 s. Andrew Stanfield.,... Los Angeles, Саш... 
(with turn) 

300 meters. Fh HadeIptla, Pa. 

400 meters , Milwaukee, Wis. 

500 meters Antwerp. Belgium 
600 meters Mal Whr geld Long Beach, Calif. 
800 meters. Mal Whitfield 


1,000 meters, 
1,500 meters. 
3,000 meters 
5,000 meters. 

meters. 


10,000 meters { 


Janusz Kusoc! 
.'Curtis Stone. 


-|Orebro, Sweden . B 
. |Eskilstuna, Sweden 700 


5 Les 8 lif: 
„Long Beach, Calif 


METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 


ju. 
60 meters. 23 
100 meters ЧУ, Jan. 
200 meters Y. Магон“ 
400 meters Roy m -|Mareh. 25, H 
500 meters. { Nat V Whieneta’ x. Feb. 28,1 
Mal S ton March 28, 1 
600 meters James B. Herber x Feb. 26,1 
800 meters John Borican, New York, N. Y .|Mareh 26, 
о н John Woodruff, ; Hanover, N. II. March 14, 
long Japs) 2 
| 000 meters. . New York, -.|Mareh 26, 1! 
L 500 meters. New York, X eb. 26,1! 
2.000 meters. Buifale, N. Y. 12. 192 
3,000 meters. New York, N. 
4,000 meters. New York, N. 
5,000 meters... New York, N. 
New York, N. 
" 
WALKING—OUTDOOR 
A) Et = Muros, New York, N. E PERS Oct. 
i 1 Murray Williamsburg, б 
Т. 
G. 
W. 


3,000 meters. 
5,000 meters 
10, 000 meter 


4 
15,000 meters. 


1,500 meters, 


р 000 meters, . 
meters. 


12 meters... 
,000 meters. . . 


0 meters, . 
10, 000 meters, ` 


400 meters (4100) — 39.88. 
[oves Motosite, 


, 1931 Los Angel 
ius Yards ахо) 40.5, University of Southern 10% meters wees 
ап EAS Talley), Re, alli May 
" 1038; O Texas nie D. Smith, J. Prewitt; A. 
"leden, "Texas, May 29, AG Cio d 
University. or 
pott. 
Y d 9.8.8. Edw, 
ks); Los ‘Angeles, 


Ugo Frigerio 
Ugo Frigerio 


(8: 


EE 


Ў 8 Cieman 
|Louis Well... eb 


ee 
8885 


SAN 


8883 


RELAY RACING 
(Long track—More than 220 yards 


United States Team 
raper, WykotD, Berlin, Aug. 


Feb. 27, 1 
a 


New York, 
New York, 


‘ork, х. 
[New York, 


WALKING—METRIC Pets umor 


per lap. *Denotes indoor record.) 
880 yards aes s 
California (Patton, 


300, 
United States Team (Mal Whitfield, 
PES LAE 
and, Аш 


yards print medley сао, 100, 220, 300)— 


March 4, 195 
March 18, 19) 
March 30, 19 
March 30, 19. 80 
March 28; 1925. 

Mareh 28, 19: 


.Mune 20, 1052 
June 30.1984 
Nov. 2. 1020 


Nov. 18, 193: 


Feb. 23, 1985 
Leb. 


10, 1934 
Fel 


13, 1926 И 
March 30, 1912 
„March 14, 1923 
„eb. 3.1920 
March 28, 192% 
March 28, 192 
March 28, 192; 
;IMaroh 28, 1926 


Univ. of Southern 
Hen Frazier), 


400). 

Craii 

Ault, Andrew Stanfield), ‚ Баз 
949. Im. 56.1s., New 


WS Milton тске, 
New York 


20)—1m. 24s, 


» May 20, 
medley relay (109, 200, 


Sporting Events—American Track Records; Sullivan Trophy Winners 875 


*im. 52.0s., N. Y. Grand St. Boys (H. McKenley, 
A. Stanfield, Rhoden, M. Whitfield), New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 14, 1953. 

1600 meters (4x400)—3m. 4s., United States 
Team (Matson, Cole, Moore, Whitfield), Hel- 
sinki, Finiand, July 27, 1952. 

1 mile (4x140)—3m. 8 ‚ United States Team 

Pearman, M. Whit- 
5 *3m. 14.4s., N. Y. 


(G, Cole, J. Mashburn, 
feld), London, Aug. 9. 2. 
(H. McKenley, A. Stanfield, G. 
Y., March 21, 


SIM St. Boys 
oden, M. Whitfield) 
1993. hitfield), Buffalo, N. 
‚ Fordham Univ. 
(T. Foley, F. T y, W. Persichetty, T. Court- 
ney), Los Angeles, Calif., May 21, 1954, m. 33.9s., 
ES on Hall College (Anthony Luciano, Robert 
ainer, Frank Fletcher, Chet Lipski). New York 
E paren 25, 1942. 
miles (4x1 mile)—16m. 52.6s., United States 
geam (J. Montes, W. Druetzler, W. Santee, J. 
ponen London, Aug. 4, 1952. m. 21.78. 
UD of Pennsylvania (Gene Venzke, Carl Coan, 
eee меу Daniel Dean), Buffalo, N. Y., 
2,900 meters medley (400, 200, 800, 1,500)— 
em. 58.9s., U. S. Army Team (Н. Bright, G. мј 
рег, W. Druetzler), Buffalo, №. Y., June 28, 


Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—7m. 18.8s. New 
ES University (Leslie MacMitchell, Frank Cotter. 
Bare, Lawyer, Bill Hulse), New York City, May 
ЫДЫ aa ‘Im. 25.3s., New York University (Fabian 
Ms cis, Jared Fangboner, Joe Gares, Leslie Mac- 

18 New York City, Feb. 22, 1941. 
milies. mile: „distance medley (880, 440, 1320, 1 
L EIE RT 7 Kansas (Е. Cindrich, 

N y, A. Dallz 
Towa, Apr. 24, 1954. . Santee), Des Moines, 
go Sprint medley relay (440, 220, 220, 880)—3m. 
20. А, Univ. of Kansas (F. Cindrich, R. Moody, 

Blair, W. Santee), Austin, Tex., Apr. 2, 1954. 


HURDLE RACING 


60 yards: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*7.1s,, Harri- 
fon Dillard, New York City, March 20, 1948. Five 
att in. hurdles—*6.8s., Medill Gartiser, Kansas 
City, Mo., Feb. 28, 1948. Dirt track—*6.8s., Harri- 
ee Lafayette, Ind. March 22, 1947. 
тоз meters: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles- 8.35. Allan 

"mich. New York City, Feb. 22, 1941. 

1 0 yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*8.3s., Richard 
зех, Navy Olympic Team, Washington, D.C. 

Jan. Nobert Six 2 fi. 6 in. hurdles (dirt track 
ae obert E. Wright, Chicago, March 6, 1942; 

DES Dillard, Chicago, Ill., March 15, 1947. 
wee yards: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.5: 

n ttlesey, Fresno, Calif., May 13, 195 
aryl? meters: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdies—13.5s., 
ard Attlesey, Helsinki, Finland, July 10 
114-48: Haakon Lidman (Sweden), Davisville, R. 
April Т. 1945. *15.8s., Sol Furth, Brooklyn, 

20 meters: Ten 2 ft 

5: Ten . 6 In. hurdles—22.3s., Fred 
Wolcott, Princeton, N. J., June 8, 1940; Harrison 

Шага, Salt Lake City." Utah, June 21, 1947. 
son} yards: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.38; Harri- 
son Dillard, Salt Lake City, Utah, June 21, 1947. 
Ajgund turn— 23s. Harrison Dillard, Minneapolis, 

inn., June 22, 1946. 
ai 0 meters: Ten 3 ft. hurtles—50.6s., Glenn Har- 

In, Stockholm, Sweden, July 26, 1934. 


440 yards: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—51.i s 
Moore, London, Aug. 9. ne 51.605, Charle: 
STEEPLECHASE 


3,000 meters—8m. 4 
Hine aere m ace Ho 


3,000 meters—*8m. 48.6s., T. d, New 
Yotk City, Feb. 27, ате homas Deckard, Ni 


James E. Sullivan 


The James E, Sullivan Memorial Tr 

; орһ; 
Performance; exumple and influence as а! 
he cause of sportsmanship.” The A. A. U. 


2 miles—9m. 55.2s., Tom Deckard, New Orleans. 
La., Jan, 1, 1939. *9m. 35.4s., Joseph P. McClus~ 
key, New York, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1941. е 

JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS 

Standing high jump—5 ft. 5% in., Leo Goeh- 
ring, Travers island, N, Y, Jah TA 1013. ЧЕ 
H in: Harold M. Osborn, St. Louis, Mo., April 


Ewry, St. Louis, Aug, 29. 1904. 
Running 8!4 in, Jesse 
Owens, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 25, 1935, *25 ft. 
9 in., Jesse Owens, New Feb. 23, 1935, 
Running, hop step and 1 ft. 4 
eles, Cal 


Chuhei Nambu (Japan). Los Ang 
Aug. 4, 1932. 50 ft. tiie in., Billy Brown, Phila- 


delphia, Pa., June 29, 1941. E 
POLE VAULT " 

For height—15 ft. 7% im. Cornelius Warmer- 

dam, Modesto, Calif., May 23. 1942. *15 ft. 815 in. 

(board runway). Cornelius Warmerdam, Chicago, 


III. Mar. 20, 1943. 
For distance—*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, New 


York City, Oct. 31, 1910. 
THROWING 16-LB. HAMMER 
16 Ibs., entire len 
Weight (including handle) 16 Gens Par л 


4 feet, thrown from T-foot circ 
Martin Engel, Baltimore, Md., July 11, 1953. 


PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT ү 

60 ft. 10 in., Е Бару O'Brien, Los Angeles, 
dif, 11, 1954. b к 
C t ak 1, Parry O'Brien, New York, N. V., 


F . 20. ioni? NS 
ер. 20, 
Right and left hands, with toe board—91 ft. 
. 6 in.; left hand, 1 ft. 
5 it. 6 in; left hand, d 


in. (right hand, 50 
akland 
E io ght hand, 


40 in.), Ralph Rose, 
612 Without toe board t ft. 


in. circle 


уметь, 4 ths, 6 or. Gordie Pasadena, Calif., 


ft. 6 in., Fortune Gordien, 


THROWING THE JAVELIN 
adena, Calif., 


Aug. 9, 1953 ROWING WEIGHTS 


for distance, thrown. with both 
t follow—42 ft. 
bends tron Bach спо Works . V., June 12, 


for height —16 ft. 1144 In. Р. Dono- 
хее, feco. Calif,. Feb. 20, 3. ^j «d 
ЖОГ 


апу 
35-15. weight for distance—60 
H, Scholtz, New YO) s. New York, М. 


James е, in., Robert Backu 


. 20, 1954. 
Feb AL -ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 
1,143 points, дз E. Richards, Pasadena, 


„ Aug. 25, 
en ^ DECATHLON у 
ints (new scoring system), 
ae Helsinki, July 25-26, 1952, 
PENTATHLON 


Brayton Norton, Los Angeles, Calif, 


1954. 
56-1b. 
у 


Robert Ma- 


400 points, 
June 20 1954. 


1 inners 
Memorial Tro hy miter “py bis (or her) 


Year Name Sport 
“ Robire zT ДӨ tas 

»|Barney Berlinger, 
J.A. Bausch. + 


„Track 


А Ге 
2 — 1,013 
Track 848 


World's Fastest Motorcycle Record, Sea "m 
eamlined cycle at Bom 


mH 
А $ #4 


The fastest speed ever recorded by а 
Worth, Texas, 125 an especially built stri 


John Caffey, Omaha, Nebr., set n 74-cu. in. Class 


154. Мы Wnitbeld . .- 


d 

1s awarded annually to ti 5 Melee ho "Бу P vance 
amateur, has dees throughout the country m ju se s 

Points || Year | Name - d 5 

1945. i Ser eee qn 

a ; | Football. . 3 

Football. 207. 

à k 


ch; 
Fred Wilt. r 1 
. Robt, E. 
Horace Renentelter. 


Sammy Lee. 


sah John! Allen, M 
eville. Salt Flats, Utah, Sept, 3, 1955. 


Sporting Events—New York High Schools Athletic Records 
Public Schools Athletic League of New York 


By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority 


The Schoo! ic League of New York The league's program has been devoted to the 
was ph in 1903 by, the late General George | development of health, sportsmanship and Г 
Wingate its first president, On Dec. 31, 1904, | Citizenship through athletics. More than 100,000 

I president, On Рес. 31. 1904, | boys annually participate in Jie outdoor and indoor 
the P. 8. A. L. presente 8 ы p track meets, cross-country, baseball, basketball, 
with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and | handball, soccer-football, swimming, fencing, golf, 
‘ince then has held meets every year, tennis, hockey and football games. 


3 High School Indoor Track Records 


| SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1955—Boys' High, Brooklyn 


1936 
1940 
‚|1947 
1911 
1921 
1911 


12 
220 yds., Jr 
зо yds., Ir 
RO у 
00 


RBO yda. relay { АБСА: ' High. (James Ansley 


1 en, Flushing 
Boxe ‘High (John 
— T А 
. [Commercial ( 
oye’ (Bryce, Jones, Tackn 


in, Henry Lyons, Rudy 
Levid) b 


440 yd. relay. T 
p ya relny, > jon 


. d Raimon, ds . 

i yd. relay, Ive eT — Katz, тап, tak) : * 

@ m" nas. Hard Haag, Shapiro). 
ера. Угапей 


vesan! 
nosio 
uing. 


lamilton Спаи, Levinson, Goldi PTN Tm 

tid a em dE LE 
Champions in Other School Sports, 1955 

BENIOM HIGH NCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

rpm Te ttan, E. 5. 187; Bronz, Р. 

Richmond, 


„ P. В; 
Шуа, Р. 8: 16); Queens,’ P, 8. 
BASKETBALL —Brook! „ 85. 91; 
rie T" Jr B. 51; Queens, Р. 
VOCATIONAL HIGH 
(Activities now merged e 


is) 


v. 


Sporting Events—New York High Schools Athletic Records 877 d 
School Indoor Swimming Records 
не Сыла. 7. — 


BCHOOL € Qc s —Evander Childs. 


Event Recor 
50 yds., free 
50 yda., breast 
50 Уда, back 
75 уан: breast 
75 yds., free 
100 yds., troe 
100 yds., breast 
100 yds., backstroke 
220 yds., free 
100 yd, reli 
150 yd. medley rela; 


ee 
, [Robert Halbauer, Brandar Oidis 

Asher, Bo, 6 TEM 
Kuriak, Н 
Pappas, Ri + Hi 
отсос, gama токе. 


со tz oben Kim, ES) T "Баі 
Richard. Ug А 
(Martin Ant podien 
E ehen Н, ш em 
roa 


100 yd в... ; |Commeree (O°) CX 

400 ft. т 241 1 venant Shaw, 

200 ya 1041.2 {Jackson High, уап. Wel, ‹ 
High School | Indoor Skat 


ent Record - 
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880 Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1955 
67th Annual A.A.U. Track and Field Championships 
Boulder, Colo., June 24-25, 1955 
100 .—1, M. Al Christi: , Rich- Broad jump—1, G. Bell unattached, Terre 
2100 598—1, MON! Tete Time 0:095. — ‘Haute, Ind., 26 feet 16 Inch; 2, Bennett, Army, 


А 


3. 


220 yds.—l, Richard, Army; 2, Blair, "Sansa: 

Stanfield, N. Y. Pioneer Club. Time—0:21.0 
(new meet record). 

440 yds.—1, Jenkins, Villanova; 2, Lea, USAF; 
3, Maiocco, N. Y. Pioneer Club. "rime—0:46.7. 
PASTE eds EMO Pittsburgh; 2, Courtney, 
well, Kansas State. Time— 
is POR (bettered кеа world record). 
mile—1, Santee, U.S.M.C.; 2, МА Агту; 
8, 3 Los Angeles A.C, Time 4.11.5. 

3 miles—1, H. Ashenfelter, New York A. g. 2, 
McKenzie, New York Pioneer Club; 3, Hunt, ‘Los 
Angeles А.С, Time—14:45.2. 

6 miles—1, Hart, Collegiate Track & Field Club, 
Philadelphia: 2, McKenzie, М. Y. E Rel Club; 

New York А.С, Time—31: 
1205. high hurdles—1, obell РО 2, 


Youkers, Penn 1 3, Pratt, N. Y. Pioneer 
Club. Time—0:13.9. 

220-yd. low hurdles—1, Pratt, М. Y. Pioneer 
lub; 2, Burton, Miami mi Univ: 


3, Jackson, West 
:23.5. 


410-yd. 
VA, Army; 
Оше Club. Tim. 

mile witeploohase 1. 
Club; 2, W. Ashenfelter, 


Reiser, 


Eugene Town 
N. N. A. C. 


3, Shea, 


Northwestern: Time—10:20:7. 

2-mile walk—1, Laskau, 92nd St. YMHA; 2, 
Huncke, Army; 3, McDonald, N, Y. Pioneer Club. 
Time—15:09.: 


High jamp—1 (tie) Sue on Los Angeles А.С.; 
Dumas, Centennial H.S. pn. Calif., 6 feet 
10 inches; 3, Wilson, m Clara Youth Center, 
6 feet 8 inches. 


25 1 114 inches; 3, Andrews, Arizona, 25 feet 
inch, 

“Pole vault—1, Richards, Los Angeles A.C., 15 
feet; 2 (tie), Levack, Los Angeles A.C.; Smith, 
Los Angeles A 14 feet 6 inches. 

58 feet 534 


Shot put—i, P. O'Brien, USAF, 
PERI Jones, Miami (Ohio) 56 feet 3 inches; 

‚ Nleder, Kansas, 55 feet 10 inches. 

ТНА P. O'Brien, USAF, 175 feet 7 inches; 
2, Gordien, Los Angeles A.C., 174 feet 6 inches; 
3) Hoch, Los Angeles A.C., 171 feet 1016 inches. 

Javelin—1, Held, San Francisco Olympic Club, 
260 feet 3 inches (new meet record); 2, Young, 
San Francisco Olympic Club, 251 feet 111) inches; 

ADS unattached, Phoenix, Ariz., 243 feet 
1016 inches. 

Hop, step and jump—1, Paredes, Cuban National 
Р.Е. кеп bute, 50 feet 4 inches; 2, Sharpe, West 
Chester State Teachers, 48 feet 64% inches; 3, 
E unattached, Kansas City, Kans., 

56-Ib. weight—Backus, New York A.C., 
5 inches (new American and meet record); 2, 
пору New York A.C.. 35 feet; 3, Berst, New York 

G., 34 feet 4 inches. 


48 feel 


Hammer—i1. Connolly, Boston A.A., 199 feet 8 
inches (new American and meet ri pro 2, 
Backus, New York A.C., 185 fect 1 Inch; 3, Fel- 
ton, New York A.C., 171 feet 2 inches. 

Point score—New York A.C., 111; Los Angeles 


A. O., 2134; New York Pioneer Club, 54; San Fran- 
cisco. Olympic Club, 341%; Miami (Ohio), 16; Kan- 
sas, 16; West Chester State Teachers, 14; Abilene 
Christian, 14; Indiana, 11. 


67th Annual A.A.U. Indoor Track & Field Championships 


Madison Square Garden, New York, N.Y., Feb. 19, 1955 


60 yds.—John Haines, Pennsylvania. Time— 
9:06.1 (equals world indoor and meet record). 
600 yds.—Charles Jenkins, Villanova. Time— 


1:11.9, 

1,000 роя .—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh. Time— 
2:08.2. (equals world indoor and meet record). 

1 mile—Wes Santee, Lawrence, Kans. Time— 
4:07.9 (new meet record). 

3 ast MS Ashenfelter, New York A.C, 
Time—13 

60-yd. ‘high. hurdles—Harrison Dillard, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Time—0:07.3. 

Sprint medley relay—Pioneer Club Team A 
РОЯ Ryan, Gathers, Stanfield). Time 


1:53. 
mile relay—Morgan State (Wade, Solomon, 
Rogers, Culbreathy, Time—3:18.5. 
2-mile_relay—Syracuse разве; Vielbig, Arm- 
strong, Shupe). Time—7: 


l-mile walk—Henry Laskau, 92nd St, Y.M.H.A. 
Time—6:30.4, 

Women’s 640-yd, relay—German-American А.С, 

соок, Pelosi, Miller, Phillips). Time— 


Broad d qo Roselyn Range, Armed Forces, 
25 feet 1 inch, 

Shot put—Lieut, Parry O'Brien, Armed Forces 
and Los Angeles A.C., 59 feet 516 inches (new 
world indoor and meet record). 

35-pound weight—Bob Backus, New York A.C., 
60 feet 43% inches. 

High jum) БА ce) Lieut. J. Lewis Hall, 
59 knen Ernie Shelton, Los Angeles A. C., 6 feet 

inches, 

bole vault—Rey. Robert Richards, Los Angeles 
A.C., 15 feet 4 inches (new meet record). 

Team point score—Pioneer Club, 24; New York 
A.C., 15; ‘Los. Angeles A.C., 10; Villanova, 9; 
‚ 6; Morgan State, 


Armed 


34th Annual National Collegiate A.A, Track Championships 


Los Angeles, Calif., 
100 yd5,—Jim Golliday, Northwestern. Time— 


4:09.6. 
220 yds.—Jim Golliday, Northwestern. Time— 
9:21.1 КЕТ meet record). 
440 yds,—J. W. Mashburn, Oklahoma A. & M. 
bene 


ds.—Tom Courtney, Fordham. Time 1:49.5, 
ri le- Aim Bailey, Oregon. C Lees 99 55 
n Reiser, Oregon. Tim 


120-yd. high hurdles.— Milt атр, БАПА, 


Time—0:13.9 (ties meet record 
ATO: um iurdles—Charles Pratt, Manhattan. 
me—0:23.1. 


June 17-18, 1955 
High. 10 
in ds jump—Ernie Shelton, U.S. C., 


на jump—Joe] Shankle, Duke, 24 feet 314 


6 feet 1148 


ur "vault—Don Bragg, Villanova, 15 feet 1 inch. 
Shot put—Bill Nieder, Kansas, 57 feet 3 Inches. 
Discus—Des Koch, U.S.C., 176 feet 36 inch. 
Javelin—Les Bitner, Kansas, 246 feet 1 inch, 
Point score—Southern California, 42; U.C.I 
Manhattan. 187 Villanovi, 18: e ld 
; anova, en- 
tel Mr Pein Bite, Te 


79th Annual I. C. A. A. A. A. Track and Field W 
Downing Stadium, New York, N. V., May 28 


100 yds.—John Haines, Time— 


Pennsylvania, 
0:09.5 (new meet record). 
220 20 yds Art Pollard, Penn State. Time—0:20.8. 
0415. yds.—Charles Jenkins, Vilanova. Time— 
880 us. - Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh. Time—1:49.1 
(new A ET ord). 
1 Burr т\ш, Maryland. Time—4: 09:0; 
new Uns d). 
2 miles- бог King, N. X. U. Time—9:15.7. 
2 — 1 Moran, Maliff, Peter- 
'enkins). ). "Time 

igh be Shankle, Duke. 
EUM hurdles—Charles Pratt, Manhattan. 
‘Wilfred Lee, Pennsylvania, 6 feet | 


“jump—Joel Shankle, Duke, 24 feet 8 


Pole . eiie: Villanova, 14 feet 6 
inches (new meet record), 

Shot put—Rooseyelt Grier, Penn State, 55 feet 
11 inches. 

Discus—Roosevelt Grier, Penn State, 170 feet 

inches. 

Javelin—Al Cantello, La Salle, 228 feet 816 
inches (new meet record). 

Hammer—Don Seifert, Brown, 186 feet 10 
inches (new meet record). 

Metropolitan A. A. U. 100-yd. Handicap—Lindy 
Remigino, New York A. G. (scratch). Time— 
“AAU, 440-yd. Handi 1 ens, st. 
EN eral A oc eR Stevens, 
Point score—Manhattan, 385 adeat State, And 

Boston Univ. 174%; Villanova, 17; Yale, 16-7/1 
CR 10; Pennsylvania, 10; LaSalle, 9; Pitts 

burgh, 734; Cornell, 7; Princeton, 7; N. K. U. 


Heptagonal Mile Relay—Cornell (Boland, Bta- 
ton, Morris, Dadagian). Time—3: 20.0. 
Metropolitan Mile Relay- Manhatan (Ryan, 


Simmons, Moore, English). Time—3;1! 

Pennsylvania State Teachers Mile ein -es 
Chester Teachers (Jackson, Davis, McAnerey, 
Le ) Time—3:29.8, 

Eastern Junior College Mile—New York City 
Community College (Winakur, Norman, Allen, 
Lemonier). Time—3:31.8. 

ance medley rely sd (Lockerbie, 
ler, Мата, King). ‘Time—10:09.; 

440-yd. relay een e Morgan ы ‘ine 
(Waters, Johnson, Rogers, Kave) 

$80-yd. ‘relay championship—Manhattan des: 
sell, Pratt, Simmons, Moore). Time—1:26.6. 


l*mile relay championship- Villanova (Moran, 
Mallif, Heitsman, Jenkins). Time—3:17.6. 

1-mile freshman championship—Villanoya (Буа. 
nor, Budney, D ami) Delany). ime—3:1i 
(new meet recor 

Middle Aene lle St. Joseph's, Philagelphia 
s, McManue, Morgan, Mc! aughlin). Time— 


mile relay cham lonship Syracuse (Ritchie, 
Armstrong, Shupe, Vleibig). "Th 
4-mile relay SD ta arten (Mai 
J Goodwin, Doulin). Time—17:41.2. 
hurdles relay Manhattan 
(Dooley, Bize, Knight, Pratt). Time—0:60. 

Sprint medley champlonship Villanova. (Moran, 
Heitsman, Maliff, Jenkins). Time—3:2 


Individual Events 


100 vds. Eon Rod Richard, Fort Lee, Va. 


Time 
12 


8 


(new meet record). 


eter hurdles 0835. Culbreath, Morgan 
state. Time—0:53.2. 
A.A.U. 400- -meter аа е" Thrash, Pitts- 
burgh. Time—0:54, 


2ist Annual Heptagonal Track 
Princeton, N. J., May 14, 1955 


100 yds.—John Haines, Pennsylvania. Time— 
0:09,5 (new meet record). 

440 yds.—Joseph Myers, Princeton. Time—0:47.8 
(new meet record). 
YE yds.—Michael Browne, Cornell. 

5 

1 mile—Robert Schaller, Yale. Time—4: 18.1. 


2 miles—Jack Vodrey, Princeton. Time—9: 34.1. 


Time— 


A40-yd. relay—Pennsylvania W d Leben- 
good, Kline, Haines). Time—0:42 

1-mile relay--Cornell (Lattomus, Dadagian, 
Stanton, Morris). "Time—3:18. 

120-yd, high hurdles—Richard Mathewson, 
Cornell. "Time—0:14.7. 


yd. low hurdles—Wallace Mossop, Navy, 


Time—0:23.8. 


55th Annual Western Conference Ti 
Columbus, Ohio, May 28, 


Northwestern. Time— 
Northwestern, ‘Time 
Й —Kevan Gasper, Michigan State. Time 
Peter Gray, Michigan. Time— 
John Moule, Michigan, Time-4 


1 mil 
2 miles--Rich Ferguson, Towa: "Time: 
120-yd. high hurd es Willard Thomson, 


100. yds.—Jim Golliday, 
0:09.5. 

220. 175 —Jim . Golliday, 
mals 121.3 

40 


24.4. 
Ilinois. 


Time—0:14.0 (ties meet record). 
220-yd. low hurdles—Willard "Thomson, Illinois. 
Time—0;23.' 


ө. 
I-mile relay Michigan (Sloan, Gray, Floodin, 
Scruggs). Time—3:1 


22nd Annual National Interscholastic Tr: 
Garden, New York, 


Madison Square 
[Ie es x 5 Technical, Cam- 


ЙД Technical. Time 


60 yds.—Jose) 
bridge, Mass. 

i, 7 55 — d rope 
—0:5 


3 уб», —John Slowik, James Monroe. Time— 


2719.8. 
1 wile Cane Costello, 


Time—4:29.2. 
60-уа. hi igh burdies—Francis Washington, Bos- - 


ton Trade High. Time—0:07,8. 


61st Annual Pennsylvania Relays 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, ыг April 29-30, 1955 


d. high hurdles—Joel Shankle, Duke. Time Mi 


Edison Vocational. | 


2 salle —Jemnee “Beatty, ЖОО 
Higi eh np n Cony George. р 


tate; Robert 
arman, La Salle; Е [x 


N 
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Spot, T а ы 1 5 en ‘state, 
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87 t. Martin Engel, Fort a teet 
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440 уаз воо High 1 


ee Davis, Youn; 


243.6. 
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x те Pal + 

ng, nson). 

Te Moorestown, Ng М. d 9 
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Zwirner, 

Т RT 1 75 J. (len. Holmes, 
phin. 


ва 
ime—1: e 
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E iter абыла, "ont 
©, ile Bree 
mi 
ше—3;38. 


Mer 
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ЕТ? ee 
ee "Denham, ИШ). Pim 


ad Field Championships - 


ue 


9.3. ; 


High | Jump witted Lee, 
5 nena zump- Bob Rittenburg, ` Harvard, ien e 


s CLER эш Howell sll nd David, Mets 
Bill Buchanan 


әү 7i 5 
Beach ey. Med Mike Bini larvat NO 
tes Shot. put—Stewart Thomson, Yale, 53 feet. 
"с - Arthur Siler, Harvard, 155 teot "us 
E cune Alber, Navy, 190 feet un 


1 Hall, Cornell, 193 feet, 1 
кслс ad k- uo M 
rack and s Championships V 


1955 
NS jump--Mark Booth, Michigan, 6 ss m 


КеП фир: carence Stlelstra, Michigan, 2 T 
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ack Championships (Indoor) 
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-y Évents—Speed Skating Championships; Figure Skating 


Speed Skating Championships in 1955 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
St. Paul, Minn,, Jan. 29-30 


Men 
S e, yds.—Bi) Carow, West Allis, Wis, Time— 
“440 у 


yds.—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Time—90:36.8. 

880 yds.—Ken Bartholomew. Time—1:21.2. 

34 mile—Ken Bartholomew. Time—2:36. 
1 mile—Arnold Uhrlass, Newburgh, N. Y. 3:30.7. 


5 miles—Ken Bartholomew. Time—15:50.7. 


Point score—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 160 pts. Women 
220 yds.—Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis, Time— 


0:20.2 (new American record), 
440 yds.—Pat Gibson. Time—0:40.8. 
880 yds,—Pat Gibson. Time 1:36.8. 
4 mile—Pat Gibson. Time—?:27 
mile—Pat Gibson. Time—3: 
Point score—Pat Gibson, 150 pts. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., Feb. 26-27 


` „2. miles—Gene Sandvig, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Time—5:46.8, 

Men 
2 yds.—Bill Disney, Pasadena, Calif. Time 
17100. rds.—Bob Olson, Glendale, Calif. Time— 


2:4. кы? Hasbrouck, Newburgh, N. V. Time— 


1 puel. | Hasbrouck. Time—2:56.3, 
15.49. BNI Disney, Pasadena, Calif. Time— 


Point score—(tie), Bill Disney, Pasadena, 


Callf.; Jay Hasbrouck, Newburgh, N. Y. 100 
pw Women 

440 yds.—Barbara M. DeSchepper, Detroit, 
Mich, Time—0:43. 


$80 yds.—Barbara М. DeSchepper. Time—1:29.3. 
34 mile—Barbara M. DeSchepper. Time—2:21.6, 
1 mile—Barbara M. DeSchepper. Time—3:15.2. 


Point score—Barbara M. DeSchepper, Detroit, 
Mich., 120 pts. 


NORTH AMERICAN OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., Feb, 12-13 


Men 


220 yds.—Jay Hasbrouck, Newburgh, 
Time—0:29.2. 

440 yds.—Jay Hasbrouck, Time—4:37.9. 

880 yds.—Jay Hasbrouck. Time—1:28.3. 
34 mile—Jay Hasbrouck. Time—2: 
1 ше уау Hasbrouck. Tíme—3:12.8. 

2 miles—Dick Walton, New York, N. Y. Time— 


24.3. 
„ Grogan, Pittsfield, Mass. Time 


N. Y. 


1 


Point score—Ray Hasbrouck, Newburgh, N. Y., 
160 pts. 


Women 
0 yds.—Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis. Time 
440 yds.—Pat Gibson. Time—0:42.8. 
Detroit, Mich, 


880 yds.—Jeanne Robinson, 
Time—1:35.4. 
i mile—Pat Gibson. Time—2:35.5. 
mile—Pat Gibson. Time—3:26.0. 
Point score—Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis., 140 pts. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Men—Moscow, USSR, Feb. 19-20 
500 meters—T. Salonen, Finland. Time—0:42.6. 
6.51009. meters—Boris Shilkov, USSR. Time 
1,500 meters Oleg Goncharenkó, USSR. 
10,000 meters—Sigge Ericsson Sweden. Time 


Point score—1, Sigge Ericsson, Sweden, 194.996; 
2, Oleg Goncharenko, USSR, 195.831; 3, Boris Shil- 
kov, USSR. 195.858. 

Women — Kuopio, Finland, Feb. 13 

Point score—1, Rimma Zhukowa, USSR, 212.857 

ts.; 2, Tamara Rykova, USSR, 215,007; 3, Sovia 

ondakova, USSR, 215.563. 


Figure Skating Championships in 1955 


U. S. NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS | 
Colorado Springs, Colo., March 30—April 2 
55 Alan Jenkins, Colorado Springs, 

'olo. 

8 Albright, Newton, Mass. 

rs—Carole Ann Ormaca and Robin Greiner, 

Fresno, Calif. 

Junior Men—Tom Moore, Seattle, Wash. 
Junior Ladies—Nancy Heiss, New York, N. Y. 
Junior Pairs—Maribel Owen and Charles Foster, 
Boston, Mass. 


-Novice Men—James Short, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Novice Ladies—Carol Wanek, New York, N. Y. 
Gold Dance—Carmel and Edward Bodel, La- 
оне, Calif. 
ler Dance Barbara Stein and Ray Sato, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Vienna, Austria, Feb. 15-18 
Men—Hayes Alan Jenkins, United States. 


Ladies—Tenley Albright, United States. 
Pairs—Frances Dafoe ‘and Norris Bowden, 


Canada. 
ance—Jean Westwood and Lawrence Demmy, 
Great Britain. + 


NORTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Regina, Sask., Canada, March 15-16 
Men—Hayes Alan Jekins, United States. 
“Ladies—Tenley Albright, United States. 
5 5355 Dafoe and Norris Bowden, 
Dance—Carmel Bodel and Edward Bodel, United 
States, Алау 


Based оп 20 years of play 


f scoring an ace are 8,606 to 


CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Jan. 20-22 


Men—Charles Snelling, Toronto, Ont. 
Ladies—Carol Jane Pachl, Ottawa, Ont. 


Pairs—Frances Dafoe and Norris Bowden, 
Toronto. 
Fours—P. Lount, Jackie Oldham, Jan 


eggy 
Campbell and -Clifford Spearing, Toronto, Ont. 
Junior:Men—Donald Jackson, Ottawa, Ont, 
Phe! Ladies—Wanda June Beasley, Toronto, 
п 


Senior Dance—Lindis Johnston and Jeffery 
Johnston, London, Ont. 

Junior Dance—Barbara Jean Jacques and Gor- 
don Manzie, Toronto, Ont. 

Waltz—Beverley de Nance, and William A. de 
Nance, Jr., Toronto, 

Tenstep—Lindis Johnston and Jeffery Johnston, 


London, e 
U. S. SECTIONALS 


Eastern, Princeton, N.- J., Mar. 10-12—Men: 
David Travers, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ladies: Muriel 
Beller a аэ acidi er Duaa N Y) КЭУ 

еј n ard Keller, alo, ; 

Midwestern, Мі 


Ladies: Charlene Adams, Chica: 11 
Рага: Janet Harley and Roy Pringle, 


Pacific Coast, Los Angeles, Mar. 3-5—Men: 
Tom Moore, Seattle, Wash.; Ladies: Sherry Dor- 
sey, Seattle, Wash.; Pairs: Patricia Kilgore and 
James Barlow, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chances of Scoring a Hole-in-One 
in the New ees World- Telegram dd pi. Age uua nen 
one. aces were со: the 20-year , as follows: 
3 N. Y., at Bayside, 1933; Frank S. Schriver, Chester, N. Y e Forest Hill 
vA. Menzel, UD Сону pr 5 ent. ө OIT Oscar Goess, pemos; 
Он 80. 155.6 Каіра Muranelli Split Rock; Joseph J, Farrell, Split Sock 1952, 3. Tewel, 
Enollwood, А 


J. B. Lowety, 


World Swimming Records 


Approved by International Swimming Federation, Sept. 


7 Distance 


100 yas. 
100 meters. 
200 meters 
220 yards 
400 meters 
440 yards 
800 meters 
880 yards 

О meters 
0 yds. (1 mile) | 


Ford Н. Konno 
.|John B. Marshall 


John B. Marshall 
H. Furuhashl. . . 
John B: Marshall.. 


Holder 


Richard Cleveland.. 
5 БЫ КАРЕ узана 
J. C. Wardrop... >. 


Ford H. Konno. . 


00 yare 
00 meters 
500 meters, 
500 yards 


100 yards 
100 meters 
200 meters 
220 yards 


400 yards 
400 meters 


MEN'S FREE STYLE RELAYS 


400 m. (4x100). . .|3: 


800 yds. (4x100) . . 


800 m. (4х100)... 


(4x100).. |3: 


Vale Univ. 


U. S. A....|New Haven, озы . 


atl 
(H. Suzuki, ^A. Талі, 
T. Too ше . Koga) 
two Moore, , Мо 
Lane, M. Smith, D. 


^ * 
.|New Haven, Conn... Feb. 14, 


MEN'S MEDLEY RELAYS _ 


400 yds, (4x100).. 


400 m, (4x100).. “| 


Ohio State... . «.. U. S. A. 
(Y: Or A. HE 
Ledger, 


_|Кода) 


WOMEN'S FREE STYLE 


100 vards. 
100 meters. 
200 mete! 


1:760 yds. (1 mite) 


„Alderson. 
den Ouden. 


e 
БАА 
КЕН 
FILI 


100 yards. . 
100 meters 


100 уагав........ 
100 meters. . 
200 meters 


400 meters. . 


400 yds. (4x100).. 


400 m, (4x100)... 


400 yds. (4x100).. 


400 m. (4x100). . + 


leti 
...|Natl team 


T: Novak, K. Temës, | - 
. Novak, K. Szoke) 


086 Sporting Events—Swimming; Handball; Helms World Trophy 


Swimming National Championships in 1955 
MEN’S NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 20-22 
100-meter Freestyle—1, Sandy Gideonese, New Hawaii S.C.; 2, Frank McKinney, Indianapolis 
Haven S.C.; 2, Richard Cleveland, Hawaii S.C; A.C.; 3, Al Wiggins, unattached, Pittsburgh, Pay 
3, John Glover, New York A.C. Time—0:57.6. етуи (new American and championship 
Ў - record). 
tached, ажап 2 Ford Kobe Baca . Medlep-—i, George Harris 


George Onekea, Jr. Hawall S.C. Time—2:08,2 
(new champlonship- record). 

400-meter Freestyle—1, Ford Konno, Hawaii 
-8.C.; 2, William Woolsey, unattached, Honolulu, 
T.H; 5, George Onekea, Натай S.C. Time— 


4138.7. 
1,500-meter Freestyle—1, George Onekea, Jr., 
Breen, unattached; 3, 


Hawaii S.C.; 2, George 
William Yorzyk, New Haven, S.C. Time—18:52.3, 
200-meter Breast Stroke—1, Bob Mattson, No. 
Carolina State; 2, Charles Hardin, New Haven 
S.C.; 3, Dick Fadgen, No. Carolina State. Time— 
2146.8 (new American and championship record). 
200-meter Butterfly—1, Bill Yorzyk, New Haven 
8.0. 2, George Harrison, Berekley City Club; 3; 
Jack Nelson, U.S.A.F.E. Time—2:29.1 (new cham- 
pionship record). 
100-meter Back  Stroke—1, 
Науай S.C.; 2, Frank McKinney, Indianapolis 
AC; 3, AI Wiggins, unattached, Honolulu, T.H 
Time—1:05.3 (new championship record). 
200-meter Back Stroke—1, Yoshi Oyakawa, 
. 


Yoshi Oyakawa, 


son, Berkeley City Club; 2, Bob Mattson, No, ` 
Carolina State; 3, Tim Jecko, Walter Reed S.C, 
Time—5:23.8 (new American and championship 
record). 

400-meter Medley Relay—1, 


Smith); 2, 

Mar “A”, Time—8:54.2. 

р: т ров. Dive—1, Don Harper, unattached, 
ts. 2, Joaquin Capilla, Mexican Swim. 

94.05; 3, David Browning, U. S. Navy, 


10-meter Platform Dive Gary Tobian, Los 
Angeles A.C., 551.10 pts. Joaquin Capilla, 
Mexican Swim. Fed., 506. 3, Jerry Harrison, 
Pasadena A.C., 495.75. 

Point score—George Onekea, 15; Yoshi Oyakawa, 
14; William Yorzyck, 13. 

Team point score—New Haven S.C. 65; 
8.C., 64; North Carolina State, 35. 


Hawall 


WOMEN'S NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 11-14 


100-meter Freestyle—1, Wanda Werner, Walter 
Reed S,C.; 2, Helen Stewart, Vancouver A.S.C.: 
3, Dougie Gray, Walter Reed S.C, Тіте—1:06.1. 
400-meter Freestyle—1, Dougie Gray, Walter 
Reed S.C.; 2, Mares Shriver, Los Angeles A.C.; 
1 77 Green, Ft. Lauderdale S.A, Time 


800- meter Freestyle—1, Carolyn Green, Ft. 
Lauderdale 8. A. 2, Dougie Gray, Walter Reed 
Bi 3, Marley Shriver, Los Angeles A.C. Time— 


154. 

1,500-meter Freestyle—1, Carolyn Green, Ft. 

Lauderdale. 8.А.; 2, Dougié Gray, Walter Reed 

21518. Luella’ Lily, Multnomah А.С. Time 
i г Back Stroke—1, Carin Cone, unat- 

posuer. Colis homes sd: 
uderdalé 5.А.; 3, Coralle O'Connor, Lafaye! 

S,C. Time—1:15.6. T. 


200-meter Back Stroke—1, Carin Cone, unat- 
tached, Ridgewood, N. J.; 2, Mary Ann Marchino, 


Indianapolis A. C. 3, Maureen Murphy, Multnomah 
А.О, Time—2:45.6. = С 


200-meter Breast Stroke—i, Mary Jane Sears, 

Walter S.C.: 2, Marie Gillett, Walter Reed S 

3, Susan Doll, Santa Clara S. C. Time—3:01.4 
400-meter Individual Medley—1, Marie Gillett, 


$2nd Annual N. C. A. A. Championships, Oxford, Ohio, 


Yale, 51 


Walter Reed S.C.; 2, Mary Jane Sears, Walter 
Reed S.C.; 3, Nancy Simons, unattached, Chicago, 
Ill. Time—6:01.5. 

l-meter Springboard Dive—1, Patricia McCor- 
mick, Los Angeles A.C., 446.10 рїз.; 2, Ann Cooper, 
p LG T her 3, Phyllis Shields, 
ndianapolis A.C. . 20. 
demeter Springboard Dive—1, Patricia MeCor- 
mick, Los “Angeles A.C., 525.15 me 2, Jeanne 
Stunyo, Detroit A.C., 500,00; 3, Emily T. Houghton, 
Detroit A.C., 468. 


Platform Dive—1, June Irwin, Pasadena A.C.. 
262.95 NU 2, Patricia McCormick, Los Angeles 
fif qo. 6.95; 3, Gail. Benton, Los Angeles A. C., 

400-meter Medley Relay—1, Walter Reed S.C. 
S. Mann, M. Sears, B. Mullen, W. Werner); 2, 
Multnomah A.C.; 3, Indianapolis A.C. Team 
"A". Time—5:07. 

800-meter Freestyle Relay—1, Walter Reed S.C 
(S. Mann, M. Gillett, D. Gray, 


W. Werner); 2, 
Santa Clara S. C.; 3, Los Angeles А.С. Team "А". 
Time—10:10,3. f 

Point score—Dougie Gray, Walter Reed 8.C., 21; 
Patricia McCormick, Los Angeles A.C., 19; 
Carolyn Green, Ft. Lauderdale S.A. 18; Mary 
Jane Sears, Walter Reed S.C., 17. 

Team point score—Walter Reed S.C., 109; Los 0 
Angeles А:С., 60; Ft. Lauderdale S.A., 37; Santa 
ARS 21; Indianapolis A.C. and Multnomah 


Mar, 24-26—Ohio State, 90 pts.; Michigan, 


51 ] 
Western Conference Championships, Columbus, Ohio, Mar, 5—Ohio State, 123; Michigan, 1051% 
Canadian National Exhibition Marathon, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 9—Cliff Lumsden, New Toronto. 


National Handball Championships in 1955 


National A, A, U. Four-wall Championship, 
New Haven Conn. Арг, 16-23—Singles: Sam 
Costa, Brooklyn, №: Y., def. Bill Lauro, Brooklyn, 
21-18, 21-17. Doubles: Joe Ingrassia-John Abate, 
Now York A, C., def. Sam Costa-T. Fasano, 21-6, 


National A. А, 0. One-wall Champlonships, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 9-22—Singles: Harold Hanft, 
Rockaway Handball Club, def. Morris Kravitz, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 17-21, 21-17, 12-14 (default), 
Doubles: Oscar and Ruby Obert, McBurney 
„M. C. A. def. I. Kirzner-E. Bowers, Hebrew 
Education Society, 21-15. 21-15. 
U. S. H. A. e Los Angeles, Calif., 
Mar. 26—Singles: Jimmy Jacobs, Los Angles, def. 
Vie Hershkowitz, Brooklyn, N. V., 21-20, 21-7. 
Masters’ Dobles: Alex olsserbe- Joe Shane, te 
ngeles, det. George Brotemarkle, Los Р 
and Bart Hackney, Tons Beach, Calif., 21-8, 21-8. 


Helms World Trophy Winners 


The Helms World Trophy Award, instituted in 1949, 


of the six continents, is 
Selections are retroactive to 1896. 

, Silver and gold and standing six feet high 
still living receive silver plaques commemorating t| 


Mog кане OO рее 

orth America .Wes Santee 
Africa. Emanuel Ifeajuna 
Asia Shazo Sasahara 

_ Australasia Jon Henricks 
Europe . Нот 

, South America Jose Teles 


heir 
WORLD TROPHY WINNERS IN 1954 


recognizing the six foremost amateur athletes 


an annual project of the Helms Athletic Foundation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
year of the first 


modern Olympiads. The trophy itself made of 
bears the names of those honored. Those athletes 
recognition. 


Country — Sport 
United States Track 
Nigeria. Track 
Japan Wrestling 
Australia, Swimming 
England ' Track 
Brazil ‘Track 


Sporting Events—Channel Swimming; 
nglish Channel Swimmers 


The usual route of Channel swimmers, from Cape Griz Nez, France, to 1. 1 
е usual то! а 7 5 аа 


Е 


20 miles, Those swimming in the opposite 


tion 
minutes and are considered official by the Channel Swimming 


panied by official observers. 


E H. femme. Britain, was first swimmer to swim the Channel 
Barnie, Scotland, was first to swim it both ways in one year € E 
Chadw U. S., was first woman to swim the distance both: ЖАРЫ, 1. 
of 13 hours 55 minutes was set by Florence Chadwick, oe 5 „ Marilyn 
Ont., in 1955 became the youngest person ever to swim the innel. * 
1875 *Matthew Webb, Britain .. 231:45]]1950 Florence Chadwick, 10.8. 
1911 "Thomas Burgess, Britain, А. 


1923 “Henry Е. Sullivan, U.S... 
Enrique Tiraboschi, Argentina. 
Charles Toth, 0,8. EAD 

Gertrude Ederle, U.S.... . 
Mrs. Millie Gade Corson, U.S... 

Hans Wierkotter, German; 
Norman L. Derham, England 
Georges Michel, France. 

Venceslas Spacek, Bohemia 
Edward H, Temme, Britat 
Gleitze, Britain. 
Mrs. Ivy Gill, Britain. 
Ivy Hawke, Britain.. 
Ishak Helmy, Egypt.. 
Hilda Sharp, Britain ЕУ 
Margaret Duncan, So. Africa 

Sunny Lowry, England.... 
*Edward H. Temme, Britain. 
Emma Faber, Austria 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1930 
1933 
1934 


1935 Haydn Taylor, Britain 
1937 homas Blower, Britain. 
1938 rnley Wheatcroft, 


Britain. 
rau Wendell, Germany б 
Sally Bauer, Sweden 
Daniel Carpio, Peru 
*Thomas Blower, Britain . 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt 
Gianni Gambi, Italy E: 
Philip Mickman, Britain 
*Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt. 
Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Egypt 
Fernand Dumoulin, Belgium 
Jason Zirganos, Greece 


1939 
1947 
1948 


1949 


bes 
2046 


Wrestling; 


m Abd el Rel 
n Hassan. 
Sam 


Antonio tondo, entina. 
Jenny C 
1081 Abd el Litit Hell, Egypt 
Philip Я 5 
Шиш Barnie, 
Hammad 


Damian Bei 

Florence Chadwick, 
1954 Murat Guer, 

Baptis Perel 


1955 


*England to France 


15 miles, in 13 hours, July 4 


Barbara Leonard, 21, of Los Altos, Calif. swam the Straits of Mackinac in 3 hrs, 30 m! 


Sept. 3. 


Segundo Castello of Spain, lowered the record for swi 
63, of Argentina swam the Bosporus both ways, July 26, Times: 


Sept. 2. 
Carios Ritter, 
utes respectively. 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Amityville, 
Free Style 
—Katsuhoshi Yakayama, Japan. 
Shuhel Iwano, ЖАРА 
Motoicht Matohashi, Japan, 


Ji h Scandura, New York A.C. ит 

ca Y “pr | elvin Northrup, San Francisco, low aay cay ЦА 
Tif Ibs. —Wenzel Hubel, Fort Campbell, Ky. 191 tb Bice 
1 aN “шна a 

nlimíted— am Kerslake, Clew N Б 

Team—New York A.C., 19 pts. Team] 1 

25th ANNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIA' " 
ы Cornell University, Ithaca, W Yr Я 


115 Ibs.—Terrence McCann, Iowa, pinned David 


Bowlin, Oklahoma A.&M. 
123 ibw.—Ed Peery, Pittsburgh, pinned Lewis 
Guidi, West Virginia, 


130' Ibw.—Myron Roderick, Oklahoma «A.M. 
def, Bobby Lyons, Oklahoma, 
147 |bs.—Lawrence Rofnicola, Penn State, det, 
Andrew Kaul, Michigan. 
147 Ibs.—Edward Eichelberger, Lehigh, pinned 
erwin, Cornell (Iowa), 


, Michigan, 


Western Conference Championships 
Ulinols, 37; Wisconsin, 33; Purdue, 16. 


Curling Cham 


Douglas Medal, Mount Hope, N. Y. Jan. 14-16 
—Country Club No. Brookline, Mass. . 
Donald Swan, skip), lefented Schenectady №. 
2, 13-11. Consolation—Schenectady No. 1 (Mal- 

алол (Ont.) 
neden €. Се 

Jaledonian €. €. n! 128) 

Fe 0 Club, Montreal 
(Dick W skip) defeated Mahopac ling 
Club, 1 
Mount Hope, N. V., Feb. 


colm T. Means, skip) defeated 
Hope, Jan. Gen title 10 Mireni 
Сиг! 
Iniernationsl Series, 


* 4 


Other Endurance Swims in 1955 
Greta Patterson, 18, of Batavia, N. Y., swam Lake Erie from Angola, 


Welck. Iowa Teachers, def, Mike Towa, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 


ionships 


Dami 
Bil Pickering, 
N. Y., to Crystal 


Beach, Ont., 


mming the Strait of Gibraltar to 4 hrs; | 
27 minutes, 95 min- 


Ibs,—Epsuma Imada, 
; hi Mumajiri, Japan. c. 
tins the Newton Gopple, 1 055 
ham, 


к Peer Bla, NAVY 


13; Co 


in 1955 
aledonian Curlin 


сач 


888 Sporting Events Power Boat Racing Records 


jeje Power Boat Racing Records { 
Source: American Power Poat Association Racing Association; approved (o Sept. 10, 1955 
MOTOR BOAT COURSE RECORDS IN COMPETITION 


“Dist. | Speed Owner or Boat 
Event > (miles) |(m.p.h.)| Date Location driver name 
Gold Cup, lap 3 108.663 | 8/ 4/51|Seattle, Wash... Lou Fágeol... Mates | o-shun 
Gold Cup, heat. 30 103.159 | 8/ 7/55|Seattle, Wasn Joe Taggart.... pio; 
Gold Cup, гасе.......... 90 99.552 | 8/ 7/55 Seattle, Wash Lee Sehoenith.. Gale V 
B. I. T., Harmsworth, lap..| 5n. 102.676 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich Lou Fageol. .. .)Slo-Mo-Shun 
B. I. T., Harmsworth, heat,. 40 n. |100.181 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mien... Lou Fageol RIO MIO ERE 
B. I. T., Harmsworth, гасе. | 80 n. 95.623 | 9/ 2,500 Detroit, Mich... Lou Fageo! У Slo Mo 
"President's Cup, lap... $ 98.400 | 9/19/54|Washington, D. C.. |Bill Cantrell (Gale IV ж 
President's Cup, heat 15 95.775 | 9/19/54|Washington, D. . {Bill Cantrell. ..|Gale IV 
President's Cup, od 45 91.378 | 9/19/54 Washington, D. * Bil Cantrell. Gale IV 
Silver Cup, lap.. 3 100.887 | 9/ 7/53|Detroit, Mich... ...|Chuck Thomp- Such Crust 
Silver Cup, heat, `... 12 96.476 | 9/ 3/51|Detrolt, Mich i 
son iss Pepsi 
Silver Cup, race 45 93.120 | 8/27/55IDetroit, Mich......|Dan Foster... Tempo УП 
2 MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION 
Class Speed | Date Location Owner or driver 3 


Unlimited Hydroplane. 
7 Litre Hydroplane . 
266 cu. in, Hydroplane 


lo-Mo-hun IV 


111.742| 8/12/51 |Detrolt, Mich 
; Y Паші Queen 11 


Lou Fageol ... 
Louis Nuta, Jr 


Paul Sawyer 


225 cu. In, Hydroplane, ...| 80.433 d Richard Hallett.|I'm In 

136 cu. in. Hydroplane. ...| 62.685| 8/ 6/55 Bob Boehm. Jerky 

135 cu, in. Hydroplane . 77.519/11/10/51 Morlan Visel....|Little Joe 

91 си, in. Hydroplane. . ~ 59.960) 2/17/51 J. N. Van Deman| Red wite! h 

48 cu. in. Hydroplane . 67.720|11/ 6/54 .|Louis Meyer, Jr 

Pacific One Design Нуйго.. 57.216|10/17/53|Salton Sea, Calif ; arion Beaver 

SINE Вох Inb. Run. 68.002| 8/ 6/55|Seattle, Was! lob Patterson . Hot Cinders 
4 cu, In. Runabout... - 44.280| 9/12/53|Red Bank, N. Ji CE ACARI: iiia Re 

ankee Bo; 


Jersey 8 46.153| 9/12/53| Red Bank, N. J. 

3 
22.5875 16/518 TY 
5|Buffalo, 


Ernest Rose... 
Harry Bickford.. |S 
Marion Parker.. |F 
Enoch Walker... 
Edison Hedges 
R. D. Frawley.. 
Jack Leek... 

Wm. Tenney.. 
Wm. Tenney. 


60.729| 1/31/53 Lakeland; Fla. да 
Hubba Hubba 


51,078) 9/ 6/53|Devlls Lake, Oi L. 8: 1 
63.779|10/17/54|DeLake, Ое. Burt Коз `; Ross Go 
; EA E CE M cu 
d elani в. u get... ...|Crosswine 
| 55:572110/17/54| DeLake, Oreg.. Hud Nite! ICrossfire 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 
"Class E peed | Date Location Owner or driver) Boat names 
Unlimited Mydroplane. :|178.497| 7/ 7/52|Beattle, Wasn 5 Sayres, .|Slo-Mo-Shiun IV 
7 Litre Hydroplane. «s >.. .|EY8.203|10/ 4/53 Ellaabeth Cle Geo. Byers Ir. |Miss Desoto 
9 , 1 72 3 mon SUE HOM Quot Who 
“Жү а ichard Hallett, | FlyIng Sauce! 
i eu. In. Hydroplane. .....| 81.271) 8/ 8/55|Sea à 
135 cu. in, Hydroplane. . ..|101.373|11/ 8/54 | EO poU ay Бегей Eagle 
IV 
* 1 cu. In, Hydroplane,. ...| 78.202 tg isl i, AIET |: 2 n 
B. gu. in: Hydroplane’ |.) 82.48] 11/ 8/04 s Duane Alien... Pharo, 
Гашо Оре Mc: $2245 10/16/53 каноп Seu, Calit Marlon Beaver’ Little Beaver 
beet б 5 MA tle, агі M Hot Ice 
Miou fn. Runabout... 86,548 9/26/89 New Mas аара Robert MeAili- 5 5 
Yankee Bo) 
Jersey Speed xu. Я 9/25/54 New Martinsville, W. Va.|Dan Ardolino: . 1% Carol Тоо 
B Rae. Inb 257% %% Acade Wash o Ча, pan AR tH Bee. 
D Bary. Tub. Run 57,064) 8/22/54) Abingd . {Skip 
„тар, Run ч 85.312 КУУ Sli UDer-E. 
E Berv. Inb. Run 56. 87 4 айап Francls 
F Serv, Inb. Run 57.280 v 871 Red Eagle 
Жош. Inb., Run : 69.438. 8/50) Beaver 11 
Out. Hydroplane. ve 42.303 3/21/40 
‘A Out. Hydroplane.......| 61.069| 87 9/64 Seattle; Wash. - боца Go VI 
L B Out. Нуйгоріаве. ......| 67.296) 7710755 Clarksville, Va Im. Tenney... . Hornet 
€ Out, Hydroplane.. . 68.631) 8/ 9/54|Benttle, Wash. wm. TORRES. Horne 
€ Serv. Out, poopie: „| 57.678) 8/ 9/54|seattle, Wash... I. Samsel. vd Habba. Hubba 
F Out, pub aval un 4 21H ADAM DOLEO DIM, oss S» 1 
; м ttle, Wash. Bud Wiget..... Crosswind 
a, eS Bu Out. 51,613) 5/21/49|San Diego, Calif. ROAI ER Miss Santa 


Barbara 


F Rac. Out. Run. Crossfire. 


63.811! 8/ 9/54\Seattle, Wash. Bud Wiget....- 


- Аб 11 » f WORLD JET SPEEDBOAT RECORD 
А Camp! [7 gland, son of the late Sir Malcolm Campbell, id speed king 
=. on land and water, set. an official ond id record of 202.32 m.p.h. in вец. 1 онога ер Bluebird 
2 Ра тах Lake, And. Jul: Ж 1955. The record ís listed by the Union of International Motor- 
5 inder a separate class ation for prena craft. 
Do edge jet record of VLL 55 p.h.. fastest speed ever reached eom water, was M by John 
easured mile on Loch Ness, Scotland, Sept. 29, 1952, t Crusader 
sintegrated And kiled thé British auto and boat rack This performance, cerned by thé 
De cA ЕЯ 220 e did not constitute an offic! woria 1 Эсей. the required second 


Sporting Events—Power Boat Champions; Canoeing Champions 
Power Boat Racing Champions 


GOLD CUP М 


Boat 


— 
Impshl. . 
Notre Di 


1940 
1941 |My Sin... « 
194 5 (Not held) 
mpo Dn 
Miss Peps V.. 
Miss Great Lakes, 
My Sweetle.... 


.|Guy Lombardo. 
Dossin Bros. 


Sio-Mo-Shun IV. Bayres 
Slo-Mo-Shun V. 

Slo-Mo-Shun IV.. . |S: B. Suyres 
Slo-Mo-Shun TV . B. Bayres. 
‘Slo-Mo-Shw В, S. SÁ; 


Ваугев,.,. 
Gale V Joseph A, Bchoentth , . 


e 


аре 
2. G. Simmons, St 
Guy Lombardo. 
Danny Foster 


Lou Fageol. 
Lee Sehoenlth .. 


d mo mAT Ne 


hips s 


Miss Атегіса X 
Skip-A-Long. 
Slo-Mo-Shun 
951-1955 (Not held) 


OTHER CHAMPIONS IN 1955 


National Seven-Liter Championship, Buffalo, 
N.Y., Aug. 14—Miami Queen II, driven by Louis 
Nuta, Jr. Miami, Fla. Time of fastest heat: 
80.600 m.p.h. 

Silver Cup Race, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 21— Tempo 
VIII owned by Guy Lombardo, driven by Dan 
Foster, 1,100 points, 


Canoeing Championships in 1955 KA 


Committee, American Canoe Amociation. 


Source: National Paddiing 


NATIONAL PADDLING 
Potomac River, Washington, D.C. July 31 (1,000-meter course) 


One-man Single—1, George Byers, Samoset С.С. 
2, John Haas, Philadelphia C.C.; James Bowe, 
Inwood С.О, Time—5:22.6. 

Tandem Singles—1, John Pagkos-Tom Budrock, 
Yonkers C.C.; 2, Frank Krick-John Haas, Phila- 
delphia C.C. Richard Moran-Phil Donohue, 


Bamoset С.С. 118.0, 
W с.с, (Н. Ro! 


m 


Fours Single—1 rel, 
R. Harrington, J. Barnitz, rick); 2, Yonkers 
C.C.; 3, Inwood C.C, Time—5;02,0, " 
man Double—1, John Pauker, Yonkers 
C.C.; 2, Russell Dermond, Yonkers С.б; 3, Wile 
liam Schuette, Potomac B.C, Tim 10 

Tandem Doubles John Pagkos-Russell Der- 
mond, Yonkers C 2, Eric Peicht-Jim Bowe, 
Inwood C.C.; 3, Keh Clark-John Elseman, JT, 
Potomac В.С, Time—4:18.2. 


Fours Double—Yonkers C.O. (J, Pagkos, А. 
Geraty, G. Barker, J. Anderson). Time. 6. 


Junior Events 
One-man Single—1, Phil Doherty, Samoset C.C.; 


ard NORTH AMERICAN CANOE RACING CHAMPIONSHIPS айе. 


Boat Owner Sp 
Miss America I... , gur Wood. . United States. 61,5 
Miss America If, United States... 59,7 
Miss America У.... United States 61.1 
Miss Amerloa VII. . nited 59.3. 
Miss America VIII. United States 25. 
Miss America IX... United States uu 
Miss America VIII, nited ps 85, 
Miss America X [t United Stat 78. 
5 


1I United States. 


National 44-cu.in, Cham; 
а epe 

endville, Pa. : 

Around Manhattan 
7 D: Ray Lenk, 


“Pre t's Cup, Washington, D.C. 
rende , "ану by Dan Poster, 900 pol 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


lesserschml 
phi 


сс. M; u 


ay tas f 
EAE eal 


Cartierville Boating Club, Montreal, Que., Aug, 41 (1,000-meter course) А таг 


One-man Single Blade—1, Don Stringer, fu 
bury C.C., Canada; 2, Dan Kelly, Grand 

B.C, Canada; 3, Phil Donohue,’ Samoset С.С. 
Uníled States, Time—4:07.0. 


Tandem Single Ria ges- A, Jordon-C. е, La- 


chine C.C., Canad T. Hodgson-W. „ 
Isiand C.C. Canada; 3; John Pagkos-Russell Der- 
Talend COS Саб, Salted States, "ine b. 


E A Morse, Phoenix. Canoe Club. 
National Decked Sailing 9 à 5 Club. 


National Cruising Salling 


indem Ме 
Lachine OC, "a 
тЫ: B ry С, 


States. 


890 Sporting Events—Tennis Records 


U. S. Tennis Championships 
For tennis results previous to those listed see earlier issues of The World Almanac. 
MEN'S SINGLES 


Y Champion Final Opponent Year | Champion Final Opponent 
9 т. 1934 |Frederlck J. Perry Wilmer L, Allison 
. Larn M. T "Меша 1935 |Wilmer L. Allison Sidney B. Wood 
MIU hlin w hnson 1936 |Frederick J. Perry J. Donald Budge 
; Metoughiin R. Williams 1937 |J. Donald Budge Baron G. Von Cramm 
. Williams h McLoughlin 1938 |J. Donald Budge C. Gene Mako 
‚ М. Johnston „ E. McLoughlin 1939 |R. L. Rig W. Van Horn 
Williams . Johnston 1940 |D. 2 1 R. L. Riggs 
Murray iles 1941 RL RES лег. Ji F. E Kovacs 
Murray . Tilden 1942 F. N. Sci F, A. Parker 
M r 12 5 CEU 1943 Lieut, | (J. барг, зр R ©, А) Адал) 
т. T. еп ш. ohnston 
. T, Tilden W, F. Johnson 1944 |Sgt. Frank Parker ‘Talbert 
wm: M. Johnston 1945 Sgt. Frank Parker W. Talbert 
Wm. 1946 John Kramer "Thomas Brown, Ir. 
1947 |John Kramer Frank Parker 
1948 |Richard Gonzales Ene Sturgess 
1949 |Richard Gonzales R. Schroeder, Ir. 
1950 |Arthur Larsen Herbert Flam 
1951 |Frank Sedgman E. Victor Seixas. Ir. 
1952 |Frank Sedgman Gardnar Mulloy 
Francis X. Shields 1953 Ton Trabert E. Victor Seixas, Ir. 
1931 |H. Elisworth Vines, Jr. George M, Lott, Jr. 1954 E. Victor Seixas, Jr. Rex Hartwig 
1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr, Henri Cochet 1955 [Tony Trabert Lewis Hoad 


1933 (Frederick J. Perry John H. Crawford 
“National Patriotic Tournament, {Challenge round abolished. 
MEN'8 DOUBLES 


Year bles Champions ‹ ubles Champions 

1925-2618. N. N Tu MEE vm med «|J. A. Kramer and F, R. Schroeder, Jr. 

1927.. . Tilde 1942... Lt. G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 

M. Lott, 8 M John. “Hennessey jiu «|J. Kramer and Frans Parker 

M. Tou. ae “and John Н, Doeg „D. McNeill and а/с R. Falkenburg 

M and John H. Doeg 1945: ‘Lt. G. Mulloy and W, F. Talbert 

nd wilmer Allison 1946. ..|G. Шоу and W. E. ‘Taibert 

Ir, and Keith Gledhill 1947 J, Kramer and F, B. Schroeder, Jr, 
Lester Stoet Mulloy and W. F. 


= 
оз 


E 


R, 
AW. 
ig. 
G. 
©. 
Jol 
H. 
G 
G, 
W. 
J. 
H. 
J. 
A. 
АГА 


р. 

Hi ST E. Victor Se 
1 ко 1 Rex Hartwi fh Mervyn Rose 
А. 


Quist & J. È Bromwich (Aust) 1954... E Nef Seixas, Jr, and Tony Trabert 
Kramer and Е. R. Schroeder. Jr. 1955. Kosel Kamo and Atsushi Miyagi 


а WOMEN'S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED DOUBLES 
Yr. Single Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Cham pio 


Miss Mary Browne мы М. Browne & Mrs. R. Н. M M. Browne & W. T. TI 
Miss Molla Bjurstedt..... паа W. Wightman & Miss E. ме о. W. Wightman & H. C. 
Miss Molla Bjurstedt. . . . | Misses Mr B urstedt and E. К-ы Miss - las К, Bears & W. E. Davi 

Miss Molla Bjurstedt, Misses М. Bjurstedt & E. Sears, ...|Miss M. Bjurstedt 2 I. c “Wright 
Miss Molla Bjurstedt . Misses E. Goss & M, Zii Indersteln. - (qM G. . Wightman & I. 
right. 


Mrs. Geo, W. Wightman., Misses E. Goss M M, Zinderstein. Miss M. Zinderstein & V, Richards 
Mrs. F, I. Mallory. Mi E. Goss & М, Zinderstein, . MIS G.W. Wightm" Rew: F.Johns'n 
Mra, Miss "Brown, ёму, L. R. Willlams| Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston 
м гв. М, 18 D дам Же M Е MEOS E &w Iden, 20 
98 eKane|Mrs: & W.T Tilden, 20 
Mm. GW. Wightman & Helen Wills, Be Helen W. Я & V. Richards 


len. 


{ян Helen Wills m Soa eats & м. jorna McKane & J. B. Hawkes 
1020 Mra E Ман Mises E. anek G 
1027 | Miss Helen Wiss. i. Me бойу Nis t Mis =. е Pt 
ev Miss Е. Bennett & H, Cochet 
1928 | Miss Helen Wills 
1028 Nile Raten Wits wi Mies Wills & J. B. Hawkes 
Miss В. Nuthall & G, M. Lott 
1930 [Miss Nuthall,. 
13 Ми Ran Wile Moo Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison 
icy: Мв Betty Nuthall & G. M, Lott 
(5 J. Perry 
104 Mise H. Miss 1 tyan à пт ie É Vm Jr. 
1935 |Miss Miss H. 
1930 | Miss Miss C, 
1937 |Miss Mies A. 
1988 Mise Miss A. 
$40 | Mist Miss А. 
194 | Mrs Mis КТ, 
t Miss 1 Міввез A. L. Brough & M. 
1943 |Miss » [Misses А. L Brough & M. Hebo Miss M. Osb e & W. E. Talbert 
044 Ale : [Misses A. T. Brough М ne = ME уте wf 
945 |Mrs, . [Misses A. L. Broi Miss М, Osborne & W. K 
1047 Mi A Minen А Brough & M: оте; Mis "d Obere a арок 
1948 |Mrs. М. О. du i A. L. Brough & Mrs, M. ЕЕ 2 rd 
MEO " M ike A. L. Brough & T. Brown, Jr. 
Pon " [Mies A; D. Brough E. 8 
«|Miss Mrs. M. о, qu Pont 25 enneth 
Pon! MacGregi 


Doris Hart 2 Frank Sedgman 
Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 
„Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
Doris Hart & 


Fry- E. Victor Seixas, Jr 
Brough and nd Ms: Margaret AU 
NM TE ndr Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 


ode 


EC 
Ei 


Sporting Events—Tennis Records; Wightman Cup . 891 


k CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 
Yr.| Champion Doubies Champions 


— — — 
у Tamaan; 24|J. Hennessey-L. Wiliams, 


28-1} * 
1929 Emmett Pare i 9. urge Merour. 
30 |B. Mi Grant, Jr. |F. Mercur-J. О. Hall. 


H. E. Vines, Je * Gledhill 
G.M. Lott, Jr. -N. NI. Grant, Ir. 
K P, Tidi 


Á 0-J. , 

T5 , Budge-C. О. Mako. 
Grant; Ir. 5. Bally Hall 

1936 R: J. Rigen R. L. Riggs-W. Sabin 

1937 R. L. Riggs... .. J. Nie un . 11. 


1938 |R. L. Riggs., R. Hantle Wetherell 
Frank A. Parker б. G. Mako-F, A. Parker Й 
1940 |D. MeNelll. IR 14 Harmon-R. С, Peacock ‘Tony Traberi;. 


MEN'8 INDOOR CHAMPIONS 


Vr. Singles Doubles Yr. Singles Double 
i mma Caaan А. — — — 
1932| Greg. Mangin. |G, M. Lott, Jr. Kd. Van Ryn, . Меме and Р, | 
1933) Greg, Mangin, , Butter, чиш, : . Falken 
1934/1. R. Btoefen.. E Boll AY. J, Howden 
1035 Greg. Mangin. |B, and Gre mg Ma " 
1936/Greg. Mangin, K. үл 
1037 | Frank Parker В. Mangin and parker 
1938| Don McNeill J, Воже, ў k Richard Savitt ата vn nnd К, 
1039] Wayne Sabin . |C. Butter & О. MeCaullff. Arthur Larsen 
1940] I. J Rue. + T. Cooke & R. L. Rig 1 Sven Davidson 
104 TLF. Le K F. D.Guernaey & W. D. М "Tony Trabert. . $ 
1042-1043, Todd. Jab not hold ^ д 
АМРІОМ8 = 
f. pion Doub Doubles Chany ы 
— — — — — — — 
1932|Miss M. Morrell| Mim М, 1945] Mrs. ‚ Rib-|Mim К. Wintatop and Mn. 
MA Lol Van Ryn. pany, M. Johnso 
1052 Miss Miao: соме ДИЙ, үй ее. 1940) Myre. . P, Rih- dnd X and Mrs. II. 
Seno 0 1047|Mins È. Beta.. |Miss 2 Hart and Mim В, 
1935|Migs J. Sharp. N, D. A. гия, Mme. 8. Bcofield 
5 vin Ryu M ир! ш. odra A MP 1948|Mr». Р, C, Todd. Min 19, Hart and Mim B. 
3 ‚ Van nj е. со! 
zien d enrotin. 1949) Мім G. Moran. NI О. Moran and Mra, R. | 
1937| M me. B. Henrotin|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme. A, Buck 
n eS o Johnson and, ins wd M RA 
x Jhaffeo m. M. А. Buel 
198)Mis V. nome Mus c. Winthrop, зом Nancy — [Mis Nancy ОНАЙ and 
1939| Mias P. Bots, . .., Misses Taubele & С, Burber Chaffee Mrs. Richard Buol 
1040|Mrs. B. Р. Fabyan “sal Mase G ©, Wbeeler and Miss N.||1952| Mrs. Nan Mra, DM and 4 
K B Bus my 85 Bets and D. Bundy 1983 "cra Tx es 2 
1941 Mtg ie 
Mus x ‘Winthrop and Mri j| | Long... uv Mm. T Puri 1 ; 
dic 5 pas 5 acd 1954 мр, s. Marsi W. mga, Боор mu E 
н Diis M : | Ka hirine K Rs riam, 


144 |t Mss K. Winthrop! "IN 9 —.— 
Шш релш а 
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Et 


==: 
zz 
MIA 
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ue Stewart, 
Hamilton jt ton Itichardson 
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Forest 
Series Standing Since 1083—Onited States, 7; England 4. * 


896 Sporting Events Yacht Racing: Marbles Tournament; Redes Champions 


. “Yacht Racing in 1955 

Lipton Cup Race (28 miles), Miami Beach, Fla, 7th Larchmont Race Week, Larchmont, №. Y.— 
Jan. 29—Hoot Mon, 4:29:26.0. Cullen’ Trophy; Iris (Cornelius Shields, Jr.). Star 
Miami-Nassau Race (184 mi.)—Hoot Mon (Pirie, Glass: Shannon (Skip Etchells), Atlantic: Hound 
Brown, Ulmer). (Van Wyck Loomis). International: Stardust 
Nassau Race (30 mi,)—Finisterre (Carleton (Warner Willcox). 210: Padashah (Dick Ronan). 
Minen 5:23:00.0. S Class: Fidget. (Wilmer Wright). Raven: Jim 
Mid-winter Dinghy Championship, Larchmont, Roosevelt 110: Iris (Cornelius Shields), Rhodes- 

N, Y.—Agony (Arthur Knapp, Jr.) .963. 18: Huck (Bob Curtis). Lightning (1): Dick 


Cuba Cu be de Hayvana, Cuba—Fiower (Robert Sykes, Manhasset Bay. Comet: Chrissy Drake. 


Tipi © Manhasset- Bay, :12-Meter: Vim (Don Matthews), 
i: Havana, Cuba—Kurush IV Blue Jay: Grey Ghost (Bizzy Monte-Sano). 
(Jorge de 7 8 Havana), 74 pts. Huron-Mackinac Hace (243 mi.)—Fleet; Glory 


National Mid-winter Comet Championship, Bea, Class D (Jim Parlin, Bayview Yacht Club, 
Miami, Fla., Feb. 20—Harvey Lekson, Silver trol Mich.), 38:08:48.0. Class A: туапһое, 
Springs, Md., 10415 pts. Р ass. B: Kathmar II (David Sloss,” Bayview, 

Int'l, Mid-winter Snipe Regatta, Clearwater Dei Mich.). Class C: Fleetwood (Nick Geil, 
$2 15 Mar. 11—Jobn Hayward, Clearwater, Fla.. Chicago, III.). 

E AR Race—Fleet: Hoot Mon, Rae КОЛГА ИНЕШ, yj A 
class C (Worth Brown, Charles Ulmer, Woody Fastnet Rock Challenge Race, Plymouth, 
Pirie; маи BRI Class A: Ciclon (Luis Vidana, land (605 mi.)—Carina II (Richard S. Nye, New 
Havana, i9—creepy York, N. X). 81:43:32.0. 


Myers Cup Nassau, Bahamas, AP National Snipe Championship, Lake Allatoona 


Amorita Cup Series, Hamilton, p Bernda May Gir Harty-Allen. Westport, Conn. 


Bermuda. Long Island Sound Junior Championship, Larch- 
3 New England Dinghy Championship, New Lon- mont, М. Y.—Fred Hibberd, Jr., American X. C. 
or Con a, Mi way 15—M.1.T., 160 p Rye, N. Y., 17 pts. 

Storm Тїгувай ‘Block island Xo Ni De- International 110 Championship, Ocean City. 
Coursey Fales), 27:14:35. N. J.—Iris (Cornelius Shields, Jr., Larchmont, 


Atlantic Coast Thistle Championship, Laval- N. Y.), 113 pts. 
lette, N. J., June . 05 (Bill Nexsen, World Snipe Championship, Bani er, Spain— 
, = v. Orleans, 
den (3,450 mi. с iaoe А er d S. Nye. | Greens antl, Lightning, Championships, рата е 


wich, Conn.), 20 days 8 hr. min — 
ал: ana-Sar Sébastian юа, (3; 505 Ke klare Int'l. Comet Championship, Mattituck, L. I 


incott, Riverton, N. J. 
Nostrum (Enrique Urrutia, Spain). Howard Lipp 
Great “Lakes Thistle Championship, Rochester, „World Star Championship, Rye, N. Y.—Jorge de 
N. Y.—Bil Heintz, 5 Md., 109 pis. Cardenas, Cuba, 250 pts. А 
Syce Сир (Women), Rye, №. Y.— Toni Monetti, 23rd Manhasset Bay Race Week, Port Wash- 
Manhasset Bay Y.C., 57!4 pts. ingtgon, L. I.— International: Black Arrow Don- 
Manchester-Halifax Race (360 mi.) Malay ald Mackenzie). S Class: Sirius (Henry Boschen). 
(Dan Storhmier, Padanaram, Mass.), 65:11:25.0. Atlantic: Sprite (John Kunz). 110: Cinderella 
Tour of Gotland, Sweden—Class Windigo (Peter Herman). 
(Walter Gubelmann, New York, N. Y.—. Class Hampton One Design Championships, Fishing 
II. Koenigin West don Class IV: Arabell Bay, Va.—Uh-Oh 11 (Charles R. Smith, Jr., 
(P. Sparre, New York, N. Y+). Annapolis v. C.). 


йш элс] Yacht Races for the America's Cup 

Competition for the America's Cup grew Out of the first contest to establish a world yachting cham- 
pionship, one of the carnival features of the London Exposition of 1851. The race, open to all classes 
of yachts from all over the world, covered a 60-mile course around the Isle of Wight; the prize 
а cup worth about $500, donated by the Royal Yacht Squadron of England, known as the “Ameri 
Cup™ because it was first won by the United States yacht America. Successive efforts of British 
yachtsmen have failed to win the famous trophy which remains in the United States. For details o/ 
individual races see the World Almanac for 1954 and previous years. 


1851 America. 1895 Defender (3 races), 
1870 Magic. 1899 Columbia (3 races). 
1871 Columbia (2 races); Sappho (2 races); Livonia 1901 Columbia (3 races). 
British) (1 race) 1903 Reliance & races). 
= 1876 Madeléine (2 races). 1920 Resolute (best of 7 races). 
1881 Mischief (2 races). 1930 Enterprise (4 races). 
1885 Puritan (2, races). 1934 Rainbow (4 races); Endeavour II (British) 
1886 Mayflower (2 races). (2 races). 
1887 Volunteer (2 races). ~ 1937 Ranger (4 races). 


1893 Vigilant (3- races). 


National Marbles Tournament Winners 


The National Marbles Tournament is held annually, with contestants sponsored by daily newspapers 
Winners since 1937 and their ages: 


1937—Bill Kloss, 13, Canton, Ом, Kay Allen, 13. Greensboro. N. C. 


-1938—Frank Santo, 13, Throop, 1951—Shirley Windy“ Allen, 14, Beckley (W. 
1939—Harry DeBoard, 14, ра Ра. Va.) Post-Herald; Ida Jean Hopkins, 13, Cleveland 
21940 Gerald ae a „ [ob PE 

— 1952—Russell Gwaltney, 14, Salem (Va.) Recrei- 
CRUS Mott Ae ЛҮ ЕРДАН tion Dept.; Dorothy Hobbs, 13, Augusta (Ga.) Her- 
1944, 1945, 1946, no tournament. 

Mt itt; rgh, Pa. 9 Roy, 13, Huntington (W. Va.) Herald- 
Еве amin Sklar, 1, Been Ра Jean. Dispatch: Arlene Riddett, 14, Yonkers (N.Y.) Ki- 

819155 13, Philadelphia, Ра. wanis Club. 
949— Georgi entz, 13, Huntington, W. Va.: 1954— Bobby Hickman, 14, Huntington (W. Va,) 


Wie Miller. 1 5 Canton, Ohio. Heraid-Dispateh; Wanita Kuchar, 9, Philadelphia 
1950—Robert Retzlaff, 14, Montgomery, Ala.; (Pa.) Inqu rer. 


: Rodeo Cowboy Competition in 1955 
Source; Rodeo Cowboys Association 
Standings to Oct. 1, 1955, based on RCA point system 


E 5 All-Around , 17,553 
d videre Henryetta, Okla. ... 30,539 19.52 

{ Ft. Pierre, So. Dak ‚ 28,594 15.480 
К тА ТАЯ "Dublin, Texas.. 21,725 14,121 
Со таве е рана Cassville; Wis. . 18,228 14,698 


T ALL-AROUND RODEO COWBOY CHAMPIONS—RCA SYSTEM 


'"hatley, Bethel, Okla. 1951 Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pier: 

raid Roberis, en Ай. 1952 Harry Tompkins, Dublin, Texas 
im show ers =~ 25 , 1953 Bill Linderman, Red Lodge, Mont. 
pou Red Lodpe,* Mont. 1954 Buck Rutherford, Lenapah, Qu 
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